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HOME   GOVERNMENT  FOR   IRELAND. 

By  as  Ibish  Liberal. 


*  TT\ROM  the  sublime  to  the  ridi- 
J}      culoos,    from    the    Franco- 
Proflsiaii  war  to  the  Iriah  Federal- 
iste :  *  so  spoke  a  Dnblin  editor  not 
long  ago.    Yeiy  likely  he  was  right. 
Neyertheless  a  moyement  may  be 
ridicnloas    and  dangerons   at  the 
same  time.    In  Irelaad,  most  im- 
fortnnately,  this  is  notimcommonly 
the   case.     In  that  most  peculiar 
country  men    are  under  a    great 
temptation  to  look  at  things  in  a 
local  and  narrow  spirit.    The  early 
bird  is  a  nuisance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  worm;  and  firam  the 
point  of  view  of  an  Irishman  who 
cazmot  or  will  not  look  beyond  his 
own  island,  many  ideas  seem  laud- 
able which  appear  manifestly  chi- 
merical to  men   of  wider    vision. 
This  last  new  phase  of  Irish  opinion 
may  be  as  haimLess  as  it  is  sense- 
less— as  transitory  as  it  is  devoid  of 
political  value ;  but  it  may  also  be 
the  prelude  to  a  serious  agitation  : 

the  little  lift  within  the  lute 
Which  bj-and-by  will   make    the  music 
mute. 

People  say  that  the  notion  of  a 
federation  between  England  and 
Ireland  is  absurd.  Very  likely. 
Still  to  despise  it  overmuch  might 
be  to  imitate  the  Parisian  hadoAida 
who  fimcied  the  pyrotechnic  display 
at  Saarbrucken  mtroductory  to  the 
easy  and  complete  subjection  of 
Qermany .  Fortunately  we  have  an 
auihorita»tive  statement  of  the  views 
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of  the  Dublin  separatists  from  the 
hand  of  the  only  very  able  man  of 
the  party.  All  illusions  have  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  if  not  promptly 
dispelled,  and  Ireland  is  of  all  limd/B 
that  in  which  the  political  mirage 
is  most  frequent  and  most  decep- 
tive. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that  there 
exists  in  Dublin  a  certain  Home- 
Gbveroment  Association.  It  is  not 
a  very  thiiving  concern.  Funds 
are  low,  and  popular  support  is  at 
present  wanting.  Nevertheless, 
with  sublime  unconsciousness  of 
their  own  weakness,  the  promoters 
of  the  movement,  in  emulation  of 
the  Tooley  Street  tailors,  are  pleased 
to  consider  themselves  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  to  stigmatise  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  them  as- 
an  'English  motion.'  Their  pro- 
gramme is  simple  but  comprehen- 
sive— nothing  less  than  the  oissolu- 
tion  of  the  present  Union,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  Federal  Bund.  It 
is  not  at  present  intended  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  should  be  alto- 
gether independent:  it  is  to  be  a 
local  legislature,  and  the  Imperial 
Parliament  is  still  to  contain  Irish 
representatives.  In  other  words, 
Irishmen  are  to  have  the  privilege 
of  legislating  for  England  and  Scot- 
land, while  the  people  of  Gb'eat 
Britain  are  to  have  no  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.    It  is  even  whis- 

feredthat  the  members  of  the  Home 
legislature  have  actually  been  nomi- 
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nated  by  our  self-oonstitated  con- 
stitaent  committee,  and  the  nxmour 
is  so  absurd  \HaaX  it  is  not  impro- 
bably well  fbonded.  So  far  there 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  this  new 
movement  from  any  of  the  thousand 
forms  into  which  the  Protean  spirit 
of  Irish  disaffection  has  entered 
both  before  and  since  the  Union. 
Bat  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
composition  of  the  Association  we 
shall  find  graye  cause  for  reflec- 
tion. 

The  most  prominent  leader  of  the 
agitation  is  of  conrse  Mr.  Isaac 
Bntt,  Q.G.  His  eloquence  and 
intellectual  powers,  directed  with 
the  practised  skill  ofa  great  lawyer, 
enable  him  to  make  the  best  of  any 
cause  he  may  choose  to  advocate. 
TTia  pamphlet  ^  has  reached  a  third 
edition,  and  it  is  the  only  work  of 
the  slightest  consequence  which  we 
as  yet  owe  to  the  Association.  Next 
to  Mr.  Butt  in  celebrity  is  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wilde,  an  eminent  oculist,  and 
an  amateur  archsaologist  of  great 
feme,  but  who  until  lately  has,  so 
far  as  is  known  to  the  outer  world, 
loved  to  meddle  in  politics  as  little 
as  the  needy  knife-grinder.  Mr. 
Shaw,  M.P.  for  Bandon,  is  best 
known  as  having  been  the  first  to 
free  that  old  Protestant  borough 
from  the  domination  of  the  Bernard 
fJEmiily.  The  Bev.  Joseph  Galbraith 
is  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
has  been  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Mr.  Laurence  Waldron  has  been, 
what  he  will  never  be  amin,  M.P. 
for  Tipperary ;  he  is  an  Education 
Commissioner,  and  the  possessor 
of  large  property.  Mr.  Edward 
Pnrdon  has  been  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin.  So  far  the  Hst  is  not  a 
very  formidable  one.  The  Associa- 
tion is,  however,  a  sort  of  Cave  of 
AdullfiLm,  where  discontented  Tory- 
ism has  taken  refuge.  The  Orange- 
man and  the  Roman  Catholic  have 
kissed  each  other,  the  Fenian  ap- 


plauding loudly.  It  is  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  United  Irishmen  : 

Iw^ltwraif  yap  fiTff   %x!^urroi    rh    irpl^ 
Tvp  iced  BdAaaaa. 

Discontent  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows. The  copy  recalls  the  ori- 
ginal in  a  feeble  and  undecided 
manner :  still  both  find  dilettante 
admirers.  Peers  and  M.P.'s  do  not 
openly  espouse  the  new  doctrines, 
but  they  flirt  with  them  more  or 
less  openly.  The  Dublin  Evening 
Mail,  the  old  organ  of  Orangeism, 
is  very  strong  on  the  subject.  The 
Irish  Times,  whose  hand  is  against 
every  man,  lends  a  fitful  support. 
But  the  real  Nationalist  prints,  the 
Irishm^an  and  his  congeners,  have 
widely  different  objects,  as  the 
Federalists  very  well  know.  From 
a  Federal  Union,  in  which  our 
local  affairs  are  to  be  managed  by  a 
kind  of  ag^vated  Grand  Jury,  to 
the  Bepubko  democratic  and  social, 
is  a  veiT  long  way  indeed.  But  even 
the  Bed  Spectre,  never  quite  hidden 
in  these  days,  does  not  frighten  our 
theorists,  and  they  play  with  the 
Mephistophelean  fires  like  children 
who  do  not  know  the  danger. 

The  principal  public  appearance 
of  the  Association  has  been  on  the 
occasion  of  a  dinner  to  Mr.  John 
Martin,  the  nationalist  and  ci-devant 
rebel,  who  has  lately  beaten  the 
clerical  candidate  in  Meath.  Mr. 
Martin's  views  go  much  farther 
than  those  of  his  entertainers.  Some 
extracts  from  them,  as  reported  in 
the  Dublin  Evening  Mail  of  Febru- 
ary 6  last,  show  how  completely 
he  is  prepared  to  break  through  the 
cobwebs  of  the  constitution  mongers. 
*  In  June  1844,'  he  says,  '  I  be^me 
a  member  of  the  Repeal  Association ; 
there  has  been  no  change  whatever 
in  my  political  creed  and  principles 
of  action.'  Alluding  to  the  rebel- 
lion of  1 848,  he  says,  *  A  friend  of 
mine,  then  and  now,  John  Mitchel, 
was  the  boldest  advocate  of  resist- 
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anoe ; '  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
be  diBtinctlj  approved  of  the  re- 
bellion, tbongb  lus  yiews  have  now 
changed,  and  h®  cites  the  example 
of  Hungary  in  &yom*  of '  non-insur- 
rectionary, peaceable,  open  protest, 
and  passive  resistance.'  The  speaker 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  not 
only  was  the  insurrection  of  the 
Hongarians  that  of  a  nation  against 
an  sJien  oppressor,  bat  that  it 
was  provoked  by  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  oldest  and  best  es- 
tablished constitutional  rights,  and 
that,  moreover,  the  insorrection 
would  have  been  successful  but  for 
the  interference  of  Russia.  When 
Mr.  Martin  finds  a  foreign  tyrant 
intervening  by  request  in  our  in- 
ternal affairs,  it  is  time  for  him  to 
compare  Ireland  to  Hungary.  This 
gentleman  owes  his  election  partly 
to  an  outburst  of  popular  irritation 
against  the  dictation  of  the  clergy, 
but  far  more  to  the  inexperience  of 
his  opponent,  who  allowed  himself 
to  be  surprised,  not  by  the  Home 
Government  Association,  but  by  the 
Fenian  leaders.  The  victory  is  an 
exact  counterpart  of  that  gained  by 
O'Donovan  Bossa  in  Tipperary. 
Moreover,  it  was  Mr.  Martin's  re- 
putation as  a  rebel  which  caused 
him  to  be  selected  as  a  candidate. 
The  same  party  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  oust  the  Postmaster- 
General  from  Limerick.  But  Mr. 
Monsell  is  an  old  electioneerer,  and 
was  very  properly  on  his  guard. 
Mr.  Butt  alone  would  have  had  a 
chance  against  him,  and  for  private 
reasons  he  could  not  stand.  But 
what  does  Mr.  Martin  himself  say 
on  the  subject  ? 

In  most  constitneDcies  the  Nationalist 
majorities  may,  I  think,  be  induced  to  fol- 
low Heath's  example  and  return  men  like 
me.  To  bring  ahont  the  election  of  Na- 
tionalist representatives  for  nearly  all  the 
eonstitueneies  of  Ireland,  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  some  general  organisation  of 
all  the  advocates  of  Home  Goyernment 
throughout  the  country.  There  ought  to 
be  a  oeotral  committee  in  Dublin,  and 
local  committees  in  all  the  counties  and 
boKraghs.      I  think  the  Council  of  the 


Home  Goyernment  Association  may  very 
probably  take  the  post  of  the  Central 
Committee. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Council  may 
be  congratulated  on  the  delightful 
task  here  assigned  to  them.  But 
the  Association  is  not  in  funds,  and 
we  are  further  treated  to  the  threat 
that  Irishmen  all  over  the  world 
must  be  laid  under  contribution. 
Here  is  a  pleasant  prospect  for 
peaceable  people.  Not  only  are  we 
to  have  the  '  Bent '  re-established, 
but  the  poor  waiters  and  chamber- 
maids of  New  York  are  again  to 
cast  their  hard- won  greenbacks  into 
the  capacious  maw  of  a  new  agita- 
tion. Mr.  Martin  is  of  opinion  that 
Irish  members  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament ought  to  do  nothing  but 
protest  ^against  their  own  presence 
there ;  as  if,  like  the  Doge  of  Genoa 
at  Paris,  they  were  there  against 
their  own  will  and  to  their  own 
utter  confasion.  Mr.  Shaw,  M.P., 
is  reported  to  have  said  with  ex- 
quisite taste  that  *'  if  we  had  half  of 
the  103  Irish  members  honest,  he 
was  sure  we  should  see  a  Parlia- 
ment in  College  Green.'  It  is  so 
easy  to  call  everybody  a  knave  that 
does  not  agree  with  us.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wilde  was  kind  enough  to 
inform  his  friends  that  when  the 
Federal  Union  is  established,  Hhe 
title  of  their  sovereign  would  be 
Victoria,  Queen  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  because  she  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Eva,  the  fair  daughter 
of  an  Irish  king.'  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely rich  proposition,  and  may 
be  otherwise  stated  thus:  Eva's 
father  was  an  Irish  chief,  who  never 
had  the  smallest  pretension  to  be 
King  of  Ireland ;  Queen  Victoria  is 
descendedfrom  Eva :  therefore  Queen 
Victoria  is  Queen  of  Ireland.  Great 
Britain  is  thrown  in  as  a  trifle  of 
no  consequence.  The  logic  is  on  a 
par  with  that  of  Mr.  Prendergast, 
who,  in  a  note  to  the  Cromwellian 
SettlemerUj  after  telHng  us  how  cer- 
tain young  ladies  of  Miletus  com- 
mitted suicide  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gaulish  invaders 
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observes  that  if  these  had  been  Irish 
Celts,  the  fair  ones  need  not  have 
been  afraid,  for  *  no  son  of  Erin 
would  have  offered  them  harm.' 
Mr.  Gkklbraith  is  anxious  to  impress 
upon  brother  Protestants  that  they 
are  in  no  danger  from  the  Roman 
Catholics.  This  may  be  joyftilly 
and  thankfWy  admitted.  Bebgious 
feeling  since  the  disestablislmient 
of  the  Church  can  never  again  be 
the  bitter  thing  that  it  once  was. 
Even  the  Orangemen  of  London- 
derry may  one  day  be  brought  to 
deny  themselves  the  refined  plea- 
sure of  insulting  their  neighbours 
on  stated  occasions.  But  men  the 
Government  must  leave  them  alone. 
Mr.  Galbraith  quotes  Count  Beust ; 
but,  even  if  there  were  any  analogy 
between  Hungary  and  Ireland,  it  is 
too  soon  to  pronounce  upon  the 
success  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
reforms.  He  also  quotes  Mr.  Fox, 
who  said  *it  was  idle  to  talk  to 
Ireland  of  the  word  Union,  since 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
real  Union  on  an  equal  footing  be- 
tween countries  so  disproportionate 
and  so  unequal.'  Fox  was  a  great 
man,  but  it  is  evident  that  his 
words  tell  far  more  forcibly  against 
Federation  than  against  any  other 
sort  of  connection.  The  dispro- 
portion was  at  all  events  not  so 
great  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  con- 
nection itself  is  indissoluble.  Be- 
sides, the  Whigs  of  Fox's  day  used 
Ireland  as  a  make-weight  to  increase 
their  own  importance  at  home. 
Canning  claimed  to  have  used  South 
America  to  '  redress  the  balance  '  of 
European  power ;  Fox  and  Sheridan 
would  fain  have  used  Ireland  to 
eke  out  the  scanty  proportions  of 
an  English  party.  Burke's  panacea 
was  local  independence  and  political 
subjection.  No  one  knew  better 
than  Burke  how  nearly  impossible 
that  was.  His  own  son's  experi- 
ences in  Ireland  must  have  taught 
him  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  was  towards 
sovereignty.     In  the  end  it  would 


have  to  be  put  down  by  the  sword. 
The  more  nakedly  this  fact  is  stated 
the  better. 

But,  passing  from  the  afiker-dinner 
theorists,  let  us  hear  Mr.  Butt  him- 
self. The  very  first  sentence  in  his 
p^unphlet  is  a  challenge  to  the  critic. 
'  t  venture  to  submit  to  the  people, 
both  of  England  and  Ireland,  a 
clear  and  distinct  proposal  for  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries,  as  a  substitute  for 
that  entered  into  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.' 
Hdbemus  confitentem  reum.  After 
that  the  learned  writer  cannot  com- 
plain that  hasty  words  of  his  have 
been  unfairly  taken  hold  of.  And, 
besides,  the  publication  which  be- 
gins thus  has  reached  a  third  edition. 
This  new  and  wonderful  scheme 
proposes  to  '  leave  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament exactly  as  it  is.  If  any 
changes  are  to  be  made  in  its  con- 
stitution, they  ought  to  be  made, 
not  as  any  part  of  a  Federal  ar- 
rangement^ but  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  itself' 
(p.  42).  It  is  to  be  left  exactly  as 
it  is,  but  its  power  over  the  public 
purse  is  to  be  confined  to  voting  the 
required  revenue  only  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt,  the  civil  list,  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  diplomatic 
and  colonial  establishments.  This 
is  somewhat  of  a  bull,  but  let  that 
pass.  To  these  expenses  Ireland 
would  be  bound  to  contribute. 
Everything  else,  including  of  course 
the  control  over  commerce,  would 
be  left  to  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Does  Mr.  Butt  really  mean  that  we 
are  to  have  the  power  of  imposing 
a  protective  tariff,  or  of  interfering 
by  bounties  with  the  course  of  trade  r 
Because,  if  he  does  not  mean  it,  he 
might  as  well  have  said  so.  Any- 
body who  knows  Ireland  knows 
that  these  very  things  would  be 
exceedingly  likely  to  take  place. 
Or  does  he  simply  wish  to  break  up 
the  Empire  P  Of  course  he  vehe- 
mently denies  any  such  intention, 
but  he  is  far  too  acute  not  to  see  the 
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difficulty  here.  ^  Thongh  my  ixnme- 
diate  concern  is  only  with  Ireland, 
I  do  not  suppose  that  if  Irislimen 
obtain  the  separate  mani^ment  of 
their  affairs,  it  is  at  all  likely  that 
Englishmen  or  Scotchmen  would 
consent  to  the  management  of  their 
domestic  concerns  by  a  Parliament 
in  which  Irish  members  had  still  a 
voice.  Whether  England  or  Scot- 
land would  still  desire  to  have  the 
internal  affairs  of  Great  Britain 
managed  by  one  common  Parlia- 
ment is  a  matter  entirely  for  them- 
selves to  decide*  (p.  22).  Very 
kind  indeed,  but  a  little  too  auda- 
ciouB.  Imagine  local  Parliaments 
in  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  ! 
If  that  is  not  sufficiently  startling, 
let  us  suppose  that  grotesque  assem- 
blage which  meets  annually  in  some 
little  country  town  to  hear  musical 
performances  upon  antiquated  harps 
and  adjudge  prizes  to  those  who 
vainly  attempt  by  their  immortal 
verse  to  galvanise  an  eniring  dia- 
lect^ replaced  by  a  local  Parliament. 
The  Welsh  have  quite  as  distinctive 
a  national  character  as  either  the 
Irish  or  the  Scotch,  and  they  have 
their  own  grievances  too.  But  an 
eminent  lawyer  might  at  all  events 
be  supposed  to  know  the  practice  of 
the  constitution  under  which  we 
live  in  both  islands.  *  K  the  Queen,' 
says  he,  'had  thought  fit  not  to 
convene  a  Parliament  in  the  year 
1867,  or  if  the  House  of  Commons 
had  thought  fit  not  to  grant  the 
supplies,  thirty  millions  of  money 
would  have  been  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer and  paid  out  again,  exactly 
as  it  was  paid  in  and  out.'  This 
quibbling  interpretation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Tr^sury  proves  nothing 
at  all.  If  the  Queen  did  not  caU* 
the  Parliament  together,  the  Mutiny 
Act  could  not  be  passed,  and  one  out 
of  two  things  would  happen :  either 
the  army  would  have  to  be  dis- 
banded, or  the  Queen  would  govern 
in  defiimce  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
or  in  other  words  despotically. 
But  the  power  of  the  Crown  has 
no  terrors  for  Mr.  Butt.     He  is  so 


enamoured  of  the  idea  of  Federalism 
that  he  cares  comparatively  little 
for  liberty.  With  some  tender  re- 
collections of  his  own  early  opinions, 
he  now  appeals  to  the  farmers  for 
aid  and  comfort.  The  only  peer  who 
has  as  yet  given  even  a  partial  ad- 
hesion to  the  Association  is  a  Toiy 
of  the  very  bluest  shade.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  protector  of  the  Fe- 
nians does  not  fear  tyranny,  but 
democracy.  *  The  imaginations  of 
democratic  violence  from  an  Irish 
House  of  Commons  are  visionary 
in  the  extreme.  There  is  no  people 
on  earth  less  disposed  to  democracy 
than  the  Irish.  The  real  danger  of 
democratic  or  revolutionary  violence 
is  &r  more  from  the  English  people' 
(p.  64).  The  House  of  Lords  is  to 
play  a  great  part  in  the  new  scheme, 
and  the  prerogative  of  creating  un- 
limited numbers  of  peers  is  to  be 
restored  to  the  Crown ;  and  the 
Crown  itself  is  to  shine  with  re- 
newed  splendour.  In  the  whole  of 
this  wonderful  pamphlet  ihere  are 
no  more  wondeiful  words  than  those 
which  refer  to  the  royal  power. 

I  am  not  sure  tliat  one  of  the  effects  of 
a  Federal  Constitution  would  not  be,  in 
many  respectSi  to  strengthen  the  royal 
prerogatiyes ;  or  rather,  to  call  some  of 
these  prerogatives  out  of  the  aheyanoe  in 
which  the  system  of  governing  by  parties 
has  placed  them.  For  myself,  I  would  not 
regret  this.  I  am  not  sure  that  public 
liberty  has  gained  anything  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  mode  of  Government  in 
which  the  powers  of  the  Crown  have  been 
too  often  held  in  trust ;  first,  for  the  great 
houses  of  the  Bevolution,  and  then  fox  the 
party  that  could  by  any  means  gain  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
have  reverence  enough  for  the  old  fonns, 
as  well  as  the  old  principles,  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  lament  the  remarkable  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  public  docu- 
ments of  late  years  (p.  65). 

There  is  one  ancient  prerogative 
which  would  certainly  be  revived  if 
Parliament  were  established  in  Col- 
lege Green,  that  which  is  formulated 
in  the  words  *  La  Beine  s'avisera.' 
All  this  courtly  language  is  not  un- 
becoming in  the  mouth  of  one  of 
her  Majesty's  counsel,  but  in  that 
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of  a  prominent  tribune  of  the  people 
it  is  strange  indeed.  There  are 
people  who  think  a  royal  residence 
would  pacify  Ireland,  as  a  child  is 
quieted  with  a  sugar-plum.  The  fact 
is  that  there  are  some  people  of  high 
position  in  Ireland  who  chafe  so 
much  at  the  Liberal  poHc  j  of  the  age 
that  they  are  ready  to  ally  them- 
selves with  any  party  who  will  help 
them  to  make  such  a  poHcy  impos- 
sible for  the  future.  Lord  Clancarty 
expresses  the  opinions  of  this  class 
when,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bott,  he 
declares  that  the  '  recent  violation  of 
the  ^indamental  condition  of  the 
Act  of  Union  by  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  removes  what 
might  otherwise  have  been,  with  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blishment, an  objection  to  moving 
for  its  repeal ;  but  now  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  are  as  free  as 
the  Roman  Catholics  always  have 
been  to  do  so.*  The  pill  of  socialism 
and  anarchy  must  be  gilded  for  the 
wearers  of  coronets  and  the  holders 
of  confiscated  estates :  hence  all 
these  lucubrations  about  the  power 
of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Those  who  do  not  desire  to  be 
governed  from  the  throne  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  aristo- 
cracy will  be  more  interested  in  the 
proposed  formation  of  the  new 
Irish  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Butt  wisely  dismisses  the  idea  of 
restoring  the  electoral  basis  of 
1782.  He  is  not  quite  so  fond  of 
the  peerage  as  to  wish  to  see  it 
nominate  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lar chamber.  If,  in  addition  to  the 
county  members,  members  were 
returned  from  every  town  in  Ire- 
land having  a  population  of  more 
than  3,000,  every  district  in  Ire- 
land would,  he  thinks,  be  fairly  and 
adequately  represented.  Mr.  Butt 
has  claimed  that  his  proposal  for  a 
new  constitution  is  clear  and  dis- 
tinct :  we  may  therefore  fairly  take 
issue  on  this  question  of  the  borough 
representation.  There  are  38  unre- 
presented towns  in  Ireland  having 


populations  of  more  than  3,000. 
Those  who  have  visited  them  will 
know  how  many  of  them  are  fit  for 
the  franchise  when  they  hear  the 
names.  Fourteen  of  them — ^viz. 
BaUinasloe,  Ballyshannon,  Castle- 
bar,  Cavan,  Cionakilty,  Kells, 
Loughrea,  Middleton,  Monaghan,. 
Mountmellick,  ]^ewbridge,  Omagh, 
Skibbereen,  and  Wicklow — are 
under  4,000.  Ten — viz.  Athy,  Ban- 
bridge,  Longford,  Navan,  Strabane, 
Templemore,  Thurles,  Tuam,  Tulla- 
more,  and  Westport  —  are  under 
5,000.  Five — viz.  Ballina,£nniBcoi*- 
thy,  MulHngar,  Parsonstown,  and 
Tipperary — are  under  6,000.  Three 
— viz.  Ballymena,  Carrick-on-Suii% 
and  Nenagh — are  under  7 ,  000.  One, 
Fermoy,  is  under  9,000.  Two, 
Newtownards  and  Queenstowu,. 
are  under  10,000.  Portadown  has 
10,000,  and  Lurgan  11,000.  These 
are  the  figures  of  1861,  but  only 
the  last  four  named  are  at  all  hkely 
to  have  increased  in  size  or  import- 
ance. The  great  suburban  district 
of  Dublin  is  at  present  unrepre- 
sented. Two  ancient  boroughs 
have  been  very  properly  disfiin- 
chised  :  of  these,  Cashel  has  5,591, 
and  Sligo  13,361.  It  is  evident 
that  the  majority  of  the  unrepre- 
sented towns  of  Ireland  are  simply 
villages ;  and,  moreover,  the  popu- 
lation of  many  of  them  is  a  popu- 
lation of  very  poor  people.  It  has 
always  been  a  difficulty  in  framing 
an  electoral  system  for  Ireland  to 
have  a  basis  of  election  not  too  ex- 
clusively agricultural.  Sixty-four 
Irish  Members  represent  counties; 
of  the  thirty  boroughs  that  return 
the  remainder,  several  are  certainly 
insufficiently  populous.  There  are 
but  twenty  towns  in  all  Ireland 
with  populations  above  8,000.  Five 
boroughs  have  less  than  5,000,  and 
ridiculoas  little  Portarlington  caii 
only  muster  2,679.  ^^^  what 
sort  of  members  would  these  sixty 
or  seventy  towns  return?  Mr. 
Butt  affects  to  have  no  fear  for  the 
result.  '  Anyone  who  will  give  a 
few  hours  to  study  the  question, 
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and  consider  \irhat  mast  be,  from 
the  drcumstances  of  the  country, 
the  confititiition  of  the  borough  re- 
presentatives of  Ireland,  will  have 
no  fear  that  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  intelligence  and  property 
of  the  country  will  be  deprived  of 
its   just    inflnence    and    weight' 
(p.  57).     If  this  means  that  the 
principal    country    gentlemen    of 
Ireland,  who  are  nearly  all  Conser- 
vatives, would  be  returned  by  the 
smidl  towns,  which  are  all  Badical, 
it  is  a  most  extraordinary  assump- 
tion,   l^lany  who  have  studied  the 
question,  not  for  a  few  hours  but 
for  many  years,  have   come  to  a 
widely  different  conclusion.     There 
are  still  a  few  close  boroughs  in 
IreJand,  but  they  are  very  few,  and 
the  seats  are  contested.     They  give 
ns  generally  men  of  pleasure  and 
fashion,  who  make  little  difference 
to  the  country  either  for  harm  or 
good.    But  the  small  open  boroughs 
give  us  something  much  woi'se  in 
isany  cases :  London  stockjobbers ; 
English  dandies,  with  money  and 
without  opinions,  who  find  it  con- 
venient to  have  seats  in  Parliament ; 
also  (a  very  dangerous  and  disre- 
putable class  of  men)  lawyers  who 
hope  to  rise  in  their  profession  by 
playing  wi  th  treason.    Several  of  the 
small  boroughs  are  utterly  and  hope- 
lessly corrupt.     It  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  names,  but  no  Irishman 
need  be  reminded  that   there  are 
several  places  which  have  escaped 
dirfrancfcaerMnt    simply    becauBe 
there  have  been  no  comnussions  of 
enquiry.    Those  which  have  suffered 
the  penalties  of  their  misdeeds  are 
perhaps     not    the    worst.       Now 
English  constitnencies  are  not  a  bit 
purer  than  Irish,  but  there  is  one 
great   difference.     If   an    English 
borough  is  found  guilty,  you  have 
only  to  transfer  the  seat  to  some 
large  town,  and  the  constitution  is 
the  better  for  the  change.  In  Ireland 
a  fresh  allotment  of  seats  would  be 
difficult  to  make,  for  there  really  is 
hardly  an  alternative.     The  wealth 
of  the  country  is  agricultural,  but 


we  naturally  shrink  from  the  notion 
of  a  Parliament  elected  entirely  by 
the  peasantry.  For  this  reason 
there  has  been  no  agitation  what- 
ever in  Ireland  for  a  redistribution 
of  seats.  The  thing  is  none  the 
less  necessary.  Kingston  with 
Blackrock,  Queenstown  with.  Pass- 
age, would  make  excellent  boroughs. 
Lurgan,  Newtownards,  and  Porta- 
down  would  be  greatly  preferable 
to  some  of  the  existing  boroughs. 
And  something  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  grouping  where  towna 
are  not  large  enough  to  stand  alone. 
Even  Mr.  Butt  does  not  propose  to 
change  the  county  constitnencies. 

In  the  Federalist  future  the 
Queen  is  to  regain  the  '  old  prero- 
gative of  creating  Irish  Peers ' — 
which  by  the  way  she  has  never- 
lost.  Prerogative  is  in  great  fa- 
vour with  Mr.  Butt,  and  its  ex- 
ercise is  to  be  confided  to  a 
Lord-lieutenant  appointed  as  at 
present,  whose  ministers — for  local 
affairs  only — *  would  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Parliament  as 
the  ministers  in  Canada  or  in  the 
great  Australian  colony  stand  to- 
the  Colonial  Parliament*  (p.  61). 
It  needs  no  long  argument  to  show 
how  entirely  the  case  of  Ireland 
differs  from  that  of  any  colony. 
Our  dependencies  are  only  such  in 
name.  They  are  far  distant ;  they 
are  practically  self-governed ;  the 
colonists  are  Mends  and  allies  ra- 
ther than  fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  Butt  is  the  most  able  and 
prominent  member  of  the  Home 
Oovernment  Association,  but  he  is 
not  the  originator  of  the  scheme. 
The  true  and  first  inventor  and 
patentee  was  Daniel  O'Connell. 
Does  his  imitator  consider  what  it 
was  that  mve  the  old  agitation  its 
power?  The  Liberator  always  pro- 
fessed to  be  working  constitution- 
ally for  the  *  repeal  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.'  His  means  were  the 
assembling  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  peasants,  poorer  and  more 
discontented  than  those  that  Ireland 
now  contains.     The  matter  ended 
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as  sach  a  movement  naturally  would 
ond ;  the  party  of  action  attempted 
physical  force,  and  the  Repeal 
bubble  collapsed.  Mr.  Butt  is  pro- 
bably not  bold  enou^  to  convoke 
monBter  meetings.  He  shows  his 
courage  in  another  way — ^by  an  at- 
tempt to  give  his  ideas  a  definite 
form.  This  is  what  the  nncrowned 
monarch  never  dared  to  do,  either 
at  Conciliation  Hall  or  in  Parlia- 
ment. His  legal  skill  was  exerted 
in  driving  his  coach  through  the 
statute  law ;  Mr.  Butt's  is  expended 
in  the  far  more  difficult  tosk  of 
forging  a  constitution  which  will 
hold  water.  But  the  basis  of  the 
old  Bepeal  agitation  no  longer  ex- 
ists. The  oppressions  of  1 840  are 
not  carried  on  now-a-days.  The 
Church  Establishment  is  gone.  For 
three  centories  it  was  a  sore  place 
which  the  agitator  could  always 
pinch  when  he  wished  to  rouse  the 
patient  to  madness.  The  Land 
qnestion  is  settied,  and  landlords, 
«ven  if  they  were  inclined,  can  no 
longer  commit  the  injustice  of 
former  days.  A  Roman  Catholic 
holds  the  Ghreat  Seal  with  general 
approbation.  The  profession  of  the 
old  fiuth  is  a  qualification  rather 
than  a  disability  for  seats  on  the 
Bench,  and  for  all  the  other  good 
things  of  this  life.  The  census  of 
1 841  showed,  indeed,  as  O'Connell 
was  so  fond  of  saying,  that  'we 
were  eight  millions;'  but  it  also 
showed  that  there  were  among  us 
three  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand above  the  age  of  five  years 
who  could  not  read.  Ignorance 
and  a  potato  diet — that  is  what  we 
have  lost,  or  are  &st  losine.  The 
l:anks  are  crowded  on  tear  days 
with  farmers,  who  come  to  deposit 
large  sums  of  money.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that,  having  only  learnt 
lately  how  to  make  money,  they 
will  soon  discover  more  profitable 
investments  than  bank-receipts  P 
Agriculture  is  improving.  Bail- 
ways  are  beginning  to  pay.  Salmon 
are  increasing.  W  ages  are  steadily 
rising. 


There  is  a  dark  side  to  the  pic- 
ture. It  will  not  do  to  excuse 
agrarian  outrage,  as  Mr.  Martin 
does,  by  a  tu  qivoque.  Sheffield  was 
very  bad,  but  the  Commission  sent 
down  there  had  only  one  difficull^ 
in  getting  evidence — the  fear  which 
delmquents  had  of  the  law.  In 
Westmeath  witnesses  will  not  speak 
because  they  are  afraid  of  a  secret 
tribunal,  from  whose  sentence  the 
law  is  powerless  to  shield  them. 
Still  the  outrages  are  few  indeed 
to  what  they  were,  and  their  area 
is  more  confined.  Time,  if  allowed 
to  work,  will  cure  these  sore 
spots,  as  it  already  has  the  greater 
part  of  the  body. 

But  we  must  not  allow  the  em- 
pire to  be  dismembered ;  and  nothing 
less  than  this  is  really  contemplated. 
In  the  Pre&ce  to  the  third  edition, 
Mr.  Butt  affirms  Hhat  the  desire 
for  national  independence  will  never 
be  torn  from  the  heart  of  the  Irish 
nation.'  Exactiy  so :  that  is  what 
the  Fenians  say.  They  know  what 
they  want,  and  care  nothing  for  tbe 
integrity  of  the  empire.  The  Fe- 
nians will  use  this  Home  Govern- 
ment Association,  but  will  not  be 
ruled  by  it.  So  &r  as  it  plays  into 
their  hands  it  is  popular  with  their 
sympathisers,  but  no  ^eirther.  Mr. 
Martin  and  some  of  his  friends 
were  turned  out  of  the  Bepeal  Asso- 
ciation in  1846  because  they  advo- 
cated physical  force.  The  abortive 
rebellion  of  1848  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  their  opinions.  But 
a  successfrd  rebellion  would  quickly 
swallow  up  them  and  their  theo- 
ries in  the  general  gulf  of  anarchy. 

Mr.  Gh>ldwin  Smith  long  since 
remarked  that  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  would  probably  make 
the  Irish  Protestants  Hhe  most  dis- 
loyal Irishmen  of  all. '  This  has  now 
come  to  pass,  but  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  namely,  in  the  extreme  party 
who  loved  ascendency  better  than 
justice.  There  are  men  willing  to 
imperil  their  country  and  their  own 
property  out  of  mere  pique  for  the 
loss    of    those    unjust    privileges 
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which  thej  so  long  and  so  disas- 
txoQBlj    abnaed.      The    traditions 
of  a  ^reat  polio  j,  and  the  possession 
6[  iUnstrions  names,  may  not  pre- 
Tent  some  of  these  gentlemen  from 
strengthening  the  hands  of  their 
natural    enemies.      Thej  are   not 
many  in  nnmber,  or  strong  in  ability. 
The  Laird  of  Ballykilbeg,  who  is 
mnch  the  best  known  as  well  as 
the   beBt  endowed  of  the  Orange 
leadmrs,  has  been  astute  enough  to 
keep  clear  of  this  bastard  Bepeal 
muddle.     He  knows  perfectly  well 
that  at  the  end  of  seventy  years  of 
Union  we  are  not  'the  most  dis- 
contented, the  most  distracted,  and, 
with  all  our  great  advantages,  the 
poorest   coon^  in   Europe.'      As 
to  oor  great  advantages,  what  are 
they  ?     We  have  little  or  no  coal, 
«.d  very  few  mineB  worth  anything. 
Our  dinoate  in  general  is  ill-snited 
to  wheat.     If  we  have  some  of  the 
finest  land  in  Europe,  we  have  also 
a  great  deal   of  the  worst.     Our 
sea-fsheries    are    improving,    but 
they  are  &r  from  the  Ixmdon  mar- 
ket, and  wonld  not  be  any  nearer 
if  the  Union  were  repealed.     With- 
out coal,  mannfactores  can  never 
be  newly  established,  except  under 
great  dindvantages.     It  is  to  iarm- 
iag,  and  especially  pasturage  and 
green  crops,  that  we  must  continue 
to    devote    ourselves.      A    nation 
whoee  staple  manufactures  are  beef, 
mutton,  bacon,  and  butter,  may  be 
comfortable  and  contented  (which 
is  better  than  much  fine  gold),  but 
it  can  hardly  be  very  rich.     It  is 
cruelty    to    tell  tlie    people    that 
Government  is  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  Nature.     It  was  before  the 
Union  that  English  commercial  jea- 
lousies mined  Irish  manufactures. 
Modem    statesmen  would   restore 
them  if  they  could,  but  they  cannot. 
What  is  the  use  of  ciying  over  spilt 
milk? 

There  are  plenty  of  institutions 
calling  for  reform  m  Ireland  with- 
out polling  down  the  poHtical  struc- 
ture altogether.  What  can  be  worse 
than  the  way  in  which  resident 


ma^trates  are  appointed?  The 
position  is  much  sought  afber,  the  pay 
being  good  and  the  work  not  over- 
whelming. On  the  other  hand,  the 
responsibility  is  great.  They  control 
the  police,  and  in  Irehmd  this 
means  a  great  deal;  for  our  police 
force  is  really  a  gendarmerie — an 
army  of  occupation  in  disturbed 
districts,  and  one  of  observation 
for  those  which,  though  ordinarily 
peaceful,  are  subject  to  occasional 
fits  of  warlike  fanaticism.  Between 
the  English  rural  policeman,  a  pa- 
rochial person  on  excellent  tezins 
with  his  neighbours,  and  the  Irish 
constable,  drilled  like  a  guardsman, 
armed  with  a  Snider  carbine,  paid 
and  directed  from  the  Castle,  there 
is  little  or  no  analogy.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  casually,  that  our  lor^e 
domestic  army  of  men  is  paid 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
Does  Mr.  Butt  intend  to  transfer 
this  to  the  local  exchequer,  or  is  he 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  we 
shall  not  require  the  constabulary 
when  Federalism  has  suddenly  con- 
verted us  to  peaoeM  ways  ?  In 
England  the  county  policeman  has 
to  deal  with  thieves  and  tramps, 
and  such  small  deer.  If  there  is  a 
murder,  everyone  is  a  special  con- 
stable for  the  occasion.  In  Ire- 
land there  is  happily  very  little 
ordinary  crime,  but  agrarian  ou^ 
rage  and  an  occasional  conspiracy 
have  to  be  guarded  against.  Our 
rulers  have  mscovered  or  imagined 
that  the  local  magistrates,  of  course 
usually  landlords,  are  obnoxious  to 
the  secret  societies,  and  cannot 
administer  the  criminal  law  with 
safety  to  themselves.  Or  perhaps 
it  is  supposed,  not  without  good 
reason  it  must  be  confessed,  that  at 
times  of  gceB,t  religious  and  poHtical 
excitement  Protestants  and  local 
magnates  would  not  command  po- 
pular confidence.  When  we  read 
what  Arthur  Young  says  of  justices 
of  the  peace  at  the  time  of  his  Irish 
tour,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
there  should  be  a  traditional  dis- 
trust of  the  class.    It  would  not 
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be  easy  to  find  a  case  since  the 
Union  of  one  gentleman  challenging 
another  on  account  of  his  indepen- 
dent conduct  in  the  magisterial 
office.  At  all  events  everything  is 
studiously  transferred  to  paid  offi- 
cials. And  how  are  these  Amction- 
aries  appointed  ?  For  good  service 
as  police  officers  ?  No :  that  is  but 
occasionally  the  case.  For  proved 
zeal  and  ability  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown  P  No :  that  is  seldom  con- 
sidered. How,  then,  are  they  chosen? 
The  answer  must  be,  from  interest 
only.  Well-connected  military  offi- 
cers who  retire  from  the  army  when 
they  marry  are  often  appointed. 
Sometimes  they  do  exceedingly  well, 
sometimes  very  ill.  The.  prompt- 
ness and  active  habits  of  a  sol- 
dier fit  him  for  the  disagreeable 
work  of  attending  fairs  which  are 
held  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
of  keeping  the  peace  at  elections, 
and  of  going  out  at  night  at  a  sum- 
mons from  the  police  to  take  a 
dying  deposition.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever, always  so  well  suited  for  pre- 
siding at  a  petty  sessions  bench. 
A  barrister,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
likely  to  have  acquired  sedeni^ry 
habits.  Then  there  are  a  good  many 
who  are  made  resident  magistrates 
because  they  are  fit  for  nothing 
else.  People  in  England  ought  to 
know  that  in  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom where  paid  magistrates  do 
most  of  the  work,  and  are  trusted 
with  all  the  authority,  fitness  for 
their  posts  is  one  of  the  very 
last  things  consulted  at  their  ap- 
pointment. It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  peace  of  many  districts  is  prac- 
tically in  the  hands  of  men  who, 
either  from  original  incompetence 
or  from  age,  are  perfectly  unable  to 
manage  them.  We  may,  however, 
be  tolerably  confident  that  if  these 
appointments  were  controlled  by  a 
local  legislature,  they  would  be 
more  than  ever  the  rewards  for  po- 
litical or  personal  services. 

Then  as  to  the  local  taxation.  It 
is  in  a  very  absurd  state.  The 
Sheriff  is  appointed  by  the  Judge 


of  Assize.  He  appoints  the  Gband 
Jury,  and  that  body  administers  the 
county  funds.  This  feudal  House 
that  Jack  built  does  not  shelter 
jobbery  as  it  did  before  the  Union ; 
but  the  system  is  still  an  extremely 
unsatisfactory  one.  No  financial 
authority  at  all  exists  from  one 
assize  to  another.  It  would  be  very 
much  conducive  to  economy  in 
other  matters  if  the  preliminaries 
of  private  legislation  were  carried 
on  in  Dublin  instead  of  in  London. 
There  is  no  reason  why  parties  in- 
terested in  railway  or  gas  bills 
should  have  to  drag  their  witnesses 
before  a  committee  at  Westminster, 
when  a  permanent  court  would  do 
the  work  much  better  at  home. 
This  of  course  would  have  to  be 
decided  on  more  general  grounds, 
but  the  new  mode  of  trying  election 
petitions  is  a  precedent  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  decentralisation. 

More  important  by  far  than  any 
other  Irish  question  is  that  of  Na- 
tional Education.  A  really  efficient 
system  would  do  more  for  us  than 
anything.  But  that  potent  instru- 
ment  of  civilisation  has  not  yet  been 
forged.  Much  has  been  done,  but 
more  remains  to  do.  The  g^eat 
difficulty  is  the  pressure  of  fanati- 
cism on  either  side.  Ireland,  torn 
into  Actions,  has  not  spoken  at  all 
on  the  question.  If  her  representa- 
tives were  agreed  upon  any  basis  of 
arrangement,  the  Imperiid  Parlia^ 
ment  would  probably  adopt  it  with- 
out much  difficulty.  It  is  mncli 
easier,  as  well  as  more  exciting,  to 
frame  new  constitutions  than  to 
consider  practical  matters  and  con- 
front practical  difficulties. 

Those  whose  energies  scorn  to- 
be  confined  to  utility  may  perhaps 
be  convinced  by  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  living  authority  on  theo- 
retical politics  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  Federalism.  The  repu- 
tation  of  Mr.  Mill  is  deservedly 
very  high  in  Ireland.  His  popu- 
larity is,  indeed,  largely  owing  to  a 
pamphlet  which  he  unfortunately 
published  at  the  height  of  the  Land 
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ai^ttttion,  and  after  he  had  been 
MQoed  from  the  porsiiits  of  philo- 
sophy into  the  turmoil  of  party 
politics.  But  not  eyen  the  extra* 
ordinary  propositions  then  put  for- 
ward can  detract  from  the  excel- 
lence of  works  published  nnder 
happier  auspices.  Mr.  Mill  is,  then, 
of  opinion  that  three  conditions  are 
neceesary  to  the  success  of  a  fede- 
ration. Firstly f  'There  should  be 
a  sufficient  amount  of  sympathy 
among  the  populations.'  Now  this 
evidently  does  not  exist.  In  Eng- 
land the  ignorant  classes  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  Irish.  The 
Gonflenrative  reaction  in  Lancashire 
was  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  or 
dislike  to  the  Irish  labourer.  In 
Ireland  it  is  unfortunately  abun- 
dantly certain  that  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  chronic  opposition  towards 
everything  English  as  English.  As 
to  the  educated  classes  in  England, 
they  are  inclined  to  be  just  to 
Ireland,  as  they  have  frequently 
shown;  but  they  are  certainly 
not  sympathetic,  the  aforesaid 
sympathy  being  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment and  not  of  reason.  Perhaps 
the  average  Englishman  of  any  class 
is  of  all  persons  the  most  incapable 
of  bringing  bis  feelings  really  en 
rapport  with  tbose  of  any  foreigner. 
The  Englishman  of  the  last  century 
did  not  love  the  Scotch,  but,  on  the 
whole,  be  treated  them  justly. 
Secondly  J  It  is  necessary  that  '  the 
separate  States  be  not  so  powerful 
as  to  be  able  to  rely  for  protection 
against  foreign  encroachment  on 
their  indiyidual  strength.'  Here 
again  the  canon  is  clearly  not  ful- 
filled. Tkkdly,  'There  must  not 
be  a  Tory  marked  inequality  of 
strength  among  the  several  con- 
tracting States.  They  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  exactly  equal  in  resources 
.  .  .  the  essential  is  that  there 
abonld  not  be  any  one  State  so  much 
more  powerful  than  the  rest  as  to 
be  capable  of  Tring  in  strength 
with  many  of  tne  combined.  If 
there  be  such  a  one,  a/nd  only  one, 
it  will  insist  on  being  master  of  the 


joint  deliberations ;  if  there  be  two, 
they  will  be  irresistible  when  they 
agree;  and  wheneyer  they  differ, 
eyerything  will  be  decided  by  a 
struggle  for  ascendency  between 
the  rivals.*  (Considerations  Ofi  Be^ 
presentative  Oovemtnent^  ch.  xvii.) 
The  writer  had  the  German  Bund 
chiefly  in  view  when  he  wrote  this, 
but  it  applies  with  far  greater  force 
to  Mr.  Butt's  scheme.  To  the 
fertile  brain  of  Mr.  Mill  such  a 
scheme  must  have  suggested  itself 
to  be  dismissed  instantly  as  too  im- 
practicable to  be  worth  considering. 

If  any  optimist  should  be  tempted 
to  assume  that  the  parties  to  the 
proposed  federation  would  have  no 
grounds  of  quarrel,  let  him  consider 
what  happened  no  longer  ago  than 
last  year.  The  sympathy  with 
France  was  so  strong  that  any 
Parliament  sitting  in  Dublin  would 
have  assuredly  been  forced  to  inter- 
vene in  her  favour.  The  position 
of  a  minister  who  understood 
foreign  politics  going  to  the  coun- 
try on  that  question  would  have 
been  disagreeable  indeed.  Any 
thinking  man  who  was  in  Ireland 
at  the  time  can  have  no  doubt  upon 
this  point.  To  be  sure,  there  might 
have  been  a  small  civil  war  in 
Ulster,  but  that  would  not  mend 
matters  much.  The  people  were 
told  that  it  was  a  religious  war, 
and  they  believed  it.  The  leaders 
of  opinion  who  could  popularise 
such  a  monstrous  fallacy  as  this 
could  do  almost  anything.  There 
were  old  ties  to  France,  too,  though 
she  never  treated  our  refugees  over- 
well  ;  and  the  Hessian  mercenaries 
of  1798  have  left  a  bad  traditional 
feeling  towards  Germany.  But  the 
chief  reason  of  all  for  fVench  sym- 
pathisers was  that  England  at  that 
time  was  favourable  to  the  Germans. 

Daring  the  seventeenth  century 
Scotland  was  federated  with  Eng- 
land. But  Scotland  was  in  no  sense 
a  constitutional  country.  The  Crown, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
was  nearly  all-powerful  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tweed.  Besides,  Scotch 
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independence  had  gpreat  historic 
fonndationfl.  Her  peculiar  laws, 
her  religions  tendencies,  her  local 
institntionB,  her  Parliionent,  and 
her  Lords  of  Articles,  were  all  the 
natural  gprowth  of  the  soil.  Finally, 
it  was  her  king  that  came  to  reign 
oyer  both  nations.  What  possible 
comparison  can  there  be  between 
her  case  and  that  of  modem  Ireland  ? 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
struggle  which  ended  in  the  great 
disaster  of  Dunbar  was  a  war  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  The 
Scotch  were  originally  called  in  by 
an  English  party.  When  they  at- 
tempted to  act  independently,  they 
were  ruthlessly  and  finally  crushed. 
Much  as  he  hated  Cromwell,  Cla- 
rendon as  an  Englishman  cannot 
conceal  his  delist.  When  the 
'  auld  sang '  came  to  an  end  at  last, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
smaller  country  was  the  one  which 
gained  most  by  the  change. 

There  is  a  class  of  msh  politi- 
cians who  much  affect  everything 
American.  Putting  aside  the  num- 
ber of  the  States  and  the  immense 
natural  resources  of  the  country, 
which  alone  would  render  their  ex- 
ample useless  for  Ireland,  to  what 
has  the  Union  chiefly  owed  its  sta- 
bility ?  Without  doubt  to  the  Su- 
preme  Court.  The  Dred  Scott  case 
damaged  the  institution  a  little,  and 
a  recent  financial  decision  giyes 
grave  cause  for  apprehension.  Still 
the  Supreme  Court  has  worked  well. 
The  Americans  have  an  almost  su- 
perstitious admiration  for  this  great 
tribunal.  Clad  in  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice, as  it  sprang  firom  the  brains  of 
Bamilton  and  Madison,  so  it  has  on 
the  whole  remained  to  this  day. 

Now,  how  are  Imperial  matters 


to  fiffe  in  Federal  Ireland  ?  In  old 
times  the  Crown  was  nearly  absolute 
by  means  of  a  standing  army,  and 
not  unfrequently  exercised  the  right 
of  ultimate  app^  to  brute  force.  In 
what  some  people  think  the  great 
era  of  Irish  parliamentary  indepen- 
dence the  same  result  was  obtained 
by  chicane  and  bribery.  The  letters 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Castle- 
reaffh,  the  works  of  Swifb,  and  pe- 
riocQcal  effusions  Hke  Barataricmaj 
all  concur  upon  this  point.  The  sys- 
tem of  mere  force  or  of  mere  trickery 
would  hardly  do  in  modem  times. 
We  must  invent  some  arbitrator  to 
decide  between  the  pretensions  of 
local  and  Imperial  authority.  Any* 
one  who  knows  Ireland  knows  that 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  de- 
vise any  tribunal  which  would  give 
satisfaction  in  both  islands,  or  in- 
deed in  the  four  provinces  of  the 
smaller  one.  With  the  existing  ma- 
terials the  task  must  be  abandoned 
in  despair.  Recent  events  show 
clearly  enough  that  where  a  great 
majority  of  Irishmen  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  there  is  a  grievance 
the  Imperial  Parliament  will  apply 
a  remedy.  Eveiy  great  reform  has 
been  made  since  the  Union  and 
through  the  Union.  Formerly 
statesmen  could  only  govern  Ireland 
through  an  Irish  party,  to  whose 
worst  excesses  they  were  perforce 
blind.  Besides,  if  we  would  abrogate 
the  constitution,  we  could  not ;  the 
thing  is  manifestly  impossible.  Let 
those  who  are  temporarily  allured  by 
this  new  phantomreflect  impartially, 
and  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  concluae 
that  any  form  of  Repeal  would  be 
disastrous,  and  that  of  all  forms 
Federalism  would  be  by  far  the 
worst. 
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TRACES    OF    AJ^TMAL    WORSHIP    AMONG    THE   OLD 

SCANDDTAVIANS. 

Bt   J6n    a.    HjaltalIk. 


ANIMAL  worship  cannot  be  said 
to  liave  been,  prevalent  among 
the     ScandinATianB    in    the    same 
sense,  or  to  the  same  extent,  as  it 
was  among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  many  nations  of  the  EastC    No 
entire  species  of  aniTnals  was  to 
them  an  object  of   worship ;    no 
temples  were  consecrated  to  them  ; 
their  images  were  not  placed  along 
with  the  images  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses.    At  the  same  time  we 
most  remember  that  our  informa- 
tion  of  the  Scandinavians  does  not 
go  fieather  back  than  about  a  cen- 
tury  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  the  North ;  and  as 
£ar  as  true  history  is  concerned,  even 
this  may  be  a  too  early  date.     It 
cannot  tiierefore  be  concluded  from 
the  scanty  information  about  animal 
worship  at  this   late  date  that  it 
never  prevaQed  to  any  great  extent 
in  Scandinavia.     On  the  contrary, 
the  hints  of  animal  worship  found 
there  even  bo  late  as  the  ninth  and 
tenth  century  may  be  thought  to 
indicate  the  universality  of  its  exist- 
ence  in  former  times;  and  at  all 
events  they  are  in  themselves  very 
curious. 

In  the  Scandinavian  mythology 
many  fminiAlH  are  associated  with 
the  gods  and  other  superhuman 
beings  as  their  special  messengers 
and  officers.  Thus  two  ravens  are 
the  special  messengers  of  OtSinn ; 
wolves  are  called  his  doffS,  and  are 
his  particular  pets.  Thorr's  chariot 
is  drawn  by  two  he-goats,  Freyja's 
car  by  cats ;  and  Freyr  drives  with 
the  boar  GuUinbursti  (golden  bris- 
tles). Gods  and  goddesses  veiy 
often  assmne  the  shape  of  birds  on 
^heir journeys  throughout  the  world, 
and  Obinn  himself  is  even  called  by 
the  name  of  a  bird. 


When  Sigrdri&  taught  Siguier 
F4&isbani  '  all  the  world's  wisdom,^ 
she  told  him  that  the  runes  con- 
taining the  mysterious  lore  wera 
graven  '  on  the  bear's  paw,  on  the 
wolf's  claws,  on  the  eagle's  beak,, 
and  the  owl's  neb.'  When  we  re- 
member that  the  knowledge  here 
imparted  was  no  ordinary  know* 
ledge,  but  the  highest  and  most- 
mysterious  wisdom,  by  which  he  who 
knew  it  became  master  of  this, 
world,  so  to  speak,  its  association 
with  so  many  ammals  must  b& 
looked  upon  as  very  significant. 
It  would  indeed  be  very  difficult  to 
explain  Sigrdrifa's  words  unless  it> 
were  admitted  that  they  were 
founded  on  a  belief  in  their  super- 
natural qualities.  And  how  are  wo 
to  explain  the  many  superstitions- 
concerning  animals  to  be  found  at 
the  present  day  in  Scandinavia  and 
Iceland,  unless  we  look  upon  them 
as  remains  of  ancient  annual  wor- 
ship? 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  fSacts  as 
we  find  them  in  the  Icelandio 
records  of  old  Scandinavia. 

I .  The  Bear, — It  is  said  of  Eirikr 
(the  red),  the  first  discoverer  of 
Greenland,  that  he  worshipped  a 
large  white  bear,  which  made  great 
havoc  among  the  sheep;  he  could 
not  be  induced  by  his  neighbours 
to  kiU  it ;  and  when  the  bear  was 
slain  without  his  knowledge,  he  was 
much  displeased  with  the  deed.^ 
This  is  about  the  only  record  of 
actual  bear  worship  in  the  Icelandic 
sagas. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the 
bear  endowed  with  human  faculties. 
Thus  a  bear,  killed  by  a  man  called 
Finnbogi  (the  Btrong),  is  pres«ited 
as  possessmg  human  reason  and  un- 
derstanding human  speech.     The 
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flaga  says :  Finnbogi  discovered 
the  bear  lying  on  a  sheep  which  he 
had  killed.  The  former  addressed 
the  latter  in  the  following  words  : 
*  Rise,  Brain,  and  meet  me  ;  it  be- 
comes thee  more  than  gnawing  at 
this  scrag  of  mutton.'  The  bear 
sat  np,  looked  at  his  enemy,  and 
lay  down  again.  Whereupon  Finn- 
bogi  said  :  '  If  thou  thinkest  I  am 
too  fully  armed,  I  will  do  this;' 
and  he  took  off  his  helmet  and  laid 
down  his  shield.  Then  he  said: 
*Now  arise,  if  thou  darest.'  The 
bear  arose,  looked  at  him,  shook  his 
head,  and  lay  down  again.  Finnbogi 
said:  'I  see  thou  wishest  us  to 
meet  on  equal  terms,'  and  flung 
away  his  sword :  *  Now  stand  up, 
if  thou  art  not  the  most  cowardly  of 
all  beasts.' 

This  taunt  the  bear  could  not 
stand,  and  ran  at  Finnbogi;  they 
had  a  long  struggle,  in  which,  how- 
ever,  Finnbogi  came  off  the  con- 
queror.' In  the  same  saga  it  is  said 
-of  another  bear  (set  on  Mnnbogi  by 
Earl  Hakon)  that  he  could  speak  like 
a  man. 

A  bear  is  in  Icelandic  called  bjom, 
and  Bjom  has  been  a  conmion  name 
all  over  Scandinavia  down  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  also  frequently 
used  in  compound  names :  for  in- 
stance, Asbjorn  (God's  bear),  Thor- 
bjorn  (Thdrr's  bear),  Sveinbjorn  (a 
male  bear) — this  is  the  English 
name  Swinburne.  One  of  the  names 
of  Thorr  is  Bjom. 

We  sometimes  find  mighty  war- 
riors assume  the  shape  of  a  bear  in 
the  battle,  and  in  that  shape  they 
were  able  to  inflict  a  much  greater 
injury  on  their  enemies  than  if  they 
retained  the  human  form.  Thus  it 
is  said  of  one  BoSvarr  that  he 
fought  with  the  enemy  in  the  shape 
of  a  bear,  while  his  body  lay  in  a 
kind  of  stupor  in  his  seat  in  the 
hall.  While  in  this  shape  he  not 
only  destroyed  more  of  his  enemies 
than  when  in  his  human  form,  but 


he  was  also  able  to  check  the  witch- 
craft of  the  enemy.  One  of  BotS- 
varr's  companions  missed  him  in 
the  battle,  and  found  him  in  his 
seat ;  he  roused  him  and  made  him 
go  into  the  battle;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  done  so  than  the  bear  dis- 
appeared, and  after  this  the  leader 
of  the  enemy  was  able  to  revive  his 
dead  by  witchcraft.* 

There  is  a  strange  tale  about  the 
parentage  of  this  BoiSvarr,  for  he 
was  in  a  certain  sense  the  son  of  a 
bear.  His  father's  name  was  Bjom 
(bear),  who  was  changed  into  a 
bear  by  his  step-mother,  and  in  this 
shape  he  ran  about  the  woods  in 
the  day-time,  but  in  the  night  he 
was  a  man.  BotSvarr's  mother  was 
called  Bera  (a  she-bear),  yet  she 
was  an  ordinary  woman  according 
to  the  saga.  She  visited  her  hus- 
band in  the  night,  and  she  had  by 
him  besides  BoSvarr  two  other 
sons ;  one  of  them  became  king  of 
Gt>thland,  in  Sweden.' 

The  belief  is  still  found  in  Ice- 
land that  the  bear  is  in  reality  a 
spell-bound  man ;  he  is  bom  a  man, 
but  as  soon  as  the  child  is  bom  the 
bear-mother  puts  her  paw  over  it, 
and  then  it  becomes  a  bear-cub 
instantly. 

An  Icelandic  peasant  once  found 
a  female  polar  bear  in  great  distress, 
and  took  her  into  his  &m  and  gave 
her  cow's  milk  to  drink.  Later  in 
the  evening  he  went  out,  and  found 
her  in  the  act  of  bringing  forth  her 
young  ones.  The  man  caught  one 
just  as  it  was  bom,  and  it  was  an 
ordinary  female  child.  He  took  her 
into  the  house  and  brought  her  up 
tin  she  was  several  years  of  age ; 
she  grew  well,  and  nothing  ex- 
traordinary was  noticed  about  her 
except  this,  that  she  always  wanted 
to  get  out  and  down  to  the  sea. 
At  last  she  succeeded  in  getting 
away,  and  when  she  was  on  the  ice, 
her  mother  the  bear  was  seen  to 
meet   her,    and    strike     the    g^rl 


>  Finnhoga  Saga  Bamma,    KjobenhaTn,  iSift,  ch.  xi. 
»  Fomaldartbgur,  i.  p.  loa,  &c.  •  Ibid,  i.  p.  77,  dEC. 
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with  her  paw,  and  the  child  was 
instantly  tamed  into  a  bear.^ 

In  Iceland  we  still  find  the  belief 
that  ereryman  has  a  familiar  spirit, 
caUed  'follower,'  because  it  goes  with 
him  to  whom  it  belongs  wherever  he 
goes,  sometimes  after  him  and  some- 
times  before  him,  and  it  can  be  seen 
by  those  that  are  gifted  with  second 
sight.  The  most  distinguished  of 
those  '  followers '  is  the  bear,  for  it 
follows  those  only  that  are,  in  one 
way  or  another,  superior  to  their  fel- 
low men.  This  belief  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Icelandic  oldest  sagas. 

It  is  farther  said  of  the  bear  that 
he  never  attacks  his  namesake ;  that 
is,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bjorn. 
Perhaps  the  saying,  '  One  bear  will 
not  bite  amother,'  was  founded  on 
some  sach  belief  as  this. 

2.  The  Wolf, — ^Although  it  is  no- 
where expressly  mentioned  in  the 
sagas  that  wolves  were  worshipped, 
they  were  believed  to  be  in  close 
connection  writh  the  gods.  Thus 
we  are  told  in  Snorra  Edda  that 
'OSinn  gives  the  meat  which  is  set  be- 
fore him  to  two  wolves,  called  Geri 
(yoracious)  and  Preki  (greedy).* 
Wolves  were  called  the  dogs  of 
OSinn,  and  seemed  to  be  his  special 
pets.  The  skalds  in  describing  a 
battle  very  often  introduce  wolves 
prowling  about  the  battle-field  in 
expectation  of  feasting  on  the  slain. 
They  were  probably  supposed  to 
have  special  permission  from  O^inn 
for  this,  as  the  killed  belonged  to 
him. 

*  There  are  two  wolves,'  says 
SnorraEdda(ch,xii.):  Hhe  one  called 
Skdll  pursues  the  sun,  and  it  is  he 
that  she'  fears,  for  he  shall  one  day 
OTertake  her  and  devour  her;  the 
other,  called  Hati  (hater),  pursues 
the  moon,  that  will  one  day  devour 
him.  A  hag  dwells  in  a  wood  to 
the  eastward  of  MiSgar5r,  called 


JamviSr  (ironwood  or  stone  wood), 
which  is  the  abode  of  a  race  of 
witches,  called  J4mvi€jur.  This  old 
hag  is  the  mother  of  many  griants, 
who  are  all  of  them  shaped  like 
wolves,  two  of  whom  are  the  wolves 
in  question.  There  is  one  of  that 
race  who  is  said  to  be  the  most 
formidable    of   all,    called   M4na- 

farmr  (moon's  dog);  he  will  be 
lied,  with  the  life-blood  of  men 
who  draw  near  their  end,  and  will 
swallow  up  the  moon,  and  stain  the 
heavens  and  earth  with  blood.'  We 
say  in  Iceland  at  the  present  day, 
when  parhelions  are  observed  round 
the  sun,  that  it  is  *  surrounded  by 
wolves.' 

We  may  presume  that  Loki  was 
the  father  of  those  monsters,  and 
the  hag  is  probably  the  same  as 
AngrboSa  (grief-boding),  with  whom 
he  had  Hel,  the  MiSgai^sormr  (ser- 
pent), and  Fenristil^  (wolf);  for  in 
the  strophe  of  Voluspd  which  de- 
scribes Mdnagarmr,  he  and  his 
brothers  are  called  Fenrir*s  kins- 
men, that  is,  the  sons  of  Fenrir, 
another  of  Loki's  names.  The  third 
of  these  children,  the  Fenristilfr,  the 
wolf,  the  son  of  Fenrir,  or  Loki, 
was  a  formidable  monster,  and  the 
gods  were  so  afraid  of  him  that 
they  had  to  apply  to  the  Dark 
Elves  for  a  fetter  that  could  hold 
him.  At  length  they  were  able  to^ 
bind  him,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
world  he  will  become  loose,  and  de- 
vour OSinn  himself.' 

Loki  and  all  his  children  belonged 
to  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
gods,  the  giants ;  yet  he  is  himself 
reckoned  one  of  the  gods.  Fre- 
quently he  is  the  companion  of  05inn,. 
and  does  the  ffods  great  services: 
for  instance,  when  he  helped  Th6rr 
to  recover  his  hammer.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  we  see  him  in- 
league  with  his  relatives,  the  giants,. 


*  idenzkaT  Thj^lStopur,  Leipzig,  i86a,  i.  6o8. 

'  In  the  ScandinftTian  mythology  the  lun  is  always  represented  as  feminine,  and  the- 
moon  as  maacnline. 

*  Snorra  Edda,  ch.  xxiii.  &c. 
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doing  the  gods  all  tlie  eyil  he  is 
able.  The  giants  were  no  con* 
temptible  foes.  Often  thej  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  the  gods, 
and  in  the  end  the  gods  had 
to  snccnmb  to  them.  All  this 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  giants 
were  the  representants  of  a  religion 
superseded  bv  the  worship  of  OSinn 
and  the  CEsir.  Should  this  sug- 
gestion be  correct,  we  can  very  well 
understand  why  the  CtJinn-wor- 
shippers  imputed  every  manner  of 
evil  to  Loki  and  the  giants,  and 
heaped  upon  them  the  most  oppro- 
brious names  they  could  invent; 
in  fact,  made  them  devils.  Ot$inn 
and  the  CEsir  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians in  Scandinavia.  We  meet 
the  same  thing  almost  in  every  in- 
stance where  a  new  religion  has  su- 
perseded an  old  one.  But  whether 
the  giant-worshippers  were  the 
aborigines  of  Scandinavia  or  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Scandina- 
vians, it  will  be  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  decide.  In  either 
case  this  worship  was  older  than 
that  of  OtSinn ;  and  Loki  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  god :  so  we 
might  caU  it  Loki-worship,  as  the 
younger  religion  is  genenJly  called 
OtSinn-worship. 

This  explanation  of  the  contend- 
ing powers  in  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy has  not  been  proposed  before, 
as  fieir  as  I  know.  EUtherto  both 
the  CEsir,  with  Ot$inn  at  their  head, 
and  the  giants,  with  Loki  at  their 
head,  have  been  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  same  system  of  religion. 
The  subject  seems  to  me  well  worthy 
of  investigation.  I  have  merely 
hinted  at  it  here,  because  in  this 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology 
there  are  unmistakable  traces  of 
ancient  animal  worship. 

The  signification  of  the  name 
Loki  is  tmknown,  unless  it  be  the 
same  as  Logi,  by  which  Loki  is  also 
known.  Logi  means  fire,  and  thus 
we  may  presume  that  the  adherents 
of  the  Loki-worship  were  fire-wor- 


shippers. Loki  is  also  known  by 
the  name  Loptr  (air).  He  was  the 
£a.ther  of  the  MitSgai^sormr  (ser- 
pent), which,  holding  his  tail  in  his 
mouth,  encircles  the  whole  earth. 
This  seems  to  indicate  serpent- wor- 
ship. This  monster  was  also  called 
Jormungandr  (the  mighty  wolf). 
Further,  Loki  was  the  father  of  the 
Fenrisulfr  above  mentioned.  Here 
Loki  is  worshipped  in  the  wolf. 
Wolves  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  connection  with  giantesses,  that 
is,  the  goddesses  of  the  Loki-wor- 
ship ;  they  are  called  their  horses, 
for  giantesses  never  ride  except  on 
wolves.  Thus  we  find  in  the  older 
edda  that  *  H6t$inn  returning  home 
alone  from  the  forest  met  a  giantess 
riding  on  a  wolf,  with  serpents  for 
reins.'  *  The  giantess  Hyrrokkin,' 
says  Snorra  Edda,  came  to  Baldr's 
funeral  *  riding  on  a  wolf,  with  ser- 
pents for  reins,'  and  her  steed  was  so 
wild  that  it  took  four  berserks  ^to 
keep  it.  As  the  steeds  of  giantesses, 
wolves  are  called  skygnir  (gifted 
with  second  sight),  and  margspdir 
(much  knowing),  for  giantesses 
were  almost  invariably  witches, 
gifted  with  mysterious  wisdom  in 
the  same  degree,  if  not  in  a  higher 
degree  than  the  gods  themselves. 
Li  Hyndluljofi  we  are  told  that  all 
volv/r  (prophesying  witches)  are 
descended  from  *Vi5<51fr.'  If  the 
name  YiiSdlfr  means  anything,  it 
means  a  'wood- wolf;'  and  if  the 
wolf  was  the  father  of  such  wise 
beings,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
is  c«Jled  '  much  knowing.'  On  the 
other  hand,  we  see  the  wolves  in 
the  service  of  these  prophesying 
witches,  as  in  Voluspd,  where  the 
witch  is  said  to  tame  or  train 
wolves;  and  in  another  strophe 
O^inn  is  said  to  have  made  the 
witch  a  present  of  '  wise  wolves.' 
There  is,  therefore,  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  wolves  were 
closely  connected  with  giantesses 
and  witches,  and  this  fisu^t  in  itself 
is  a  proof  of  their  supernatural 
powers. 
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In  the  Bi^as  we  firequenilj  find 
iTlfir  (a  wol^  as  a  personal  name, 
and  there  is  something  fierce  and 
mjsterioos  ahont  persons  of  that 
name.  Thns  we  find  in  Fomaldar^ 
iiogur^  iii.  520,  three  brothers  called 
Clfr,  tTlferr  (wolfish),  and  tJlfketiU 
(wolf-kettle)  :  they  were  all  of  them 
conrageons  men,  but  very  savage. 

3.  The  Cat — ^All  that  we  find  of 
ihe  cai  in  the  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logj  is,  that  Freyja's  car  is  drawn 
by  two  cats.  They  are,  therefore, 
xmder  her  special  protection.  In 
Fommannasdgur  we  are  told  of  a 
giant,  called  Brusi,  who  lived  in 
one  of  Ihe  islands  off  the  west  coast 
of  Norway ;  his  mother  was  a  pitch- 
black  cat  (she-cat) ;  fire  issued  from 
her  month  and  nostrils,  and  her 
eyes  were  terrible.  This  cat  once 
killed  twenty  men  in  a  few 
minntes.' 

In  Vainsdcela  Sctga  we  are  told 
of  a  man,  called  Th6r61fr,  who  lived 
in  Vatn»dalr,  in  the  north  of  Ice- 
land. He  was  a  great  terror  to  his 
neighbonrs,  because  he  had  twenty 
cats  ;  '  they  were  all  pitch-black,  of 
an  inmiense  size,  and  Th6r61fr  had 
made  them  very  powerful  by  sor- 
cery.' Even  atffcer  the  death  of 
Th^lfir  few  ventured  to  come  near 
the  place  for  fear  of  the  cats.  In 
the  palace  of  TTtgarSaloki  we  meet 
wi^  the  Mi5gar6s-serpent  in  the 
shape  of  a  cat. 

4.  The  Bog, — In  the  eddas  we 
find  nothing  about  dogs  except  in 
Volu^d  just  before  the  final  battle 
between  the  gods  and  the  giants. 
One  of  the  many  things  that  fore- 
bode this  prodigious  event  is  the 
baying  of  the  dog  Ghmnr  before  the 
Gniipa  Cave.  We  have  no  forther 
infomialion  about  this  dog,  nor  of 
^  cave  where  he  bays.  &  Ghiiipa 
Cave  perhaps  the  cave  in  which 
Loki  was  cheuned  ?  If  so,  there  is 
probably  some  connection  between 
Loki  and  this  dog. 


-  In  the  sagas  dogs  of  extraordi- 
nary size  and  strength  are  frequently 
mentioned.  We  read  of  a  dog  as 
big  as  an  ox.^  Gramr,  the  dog  of 
Hrdlfr  Kraki,  killed  a  bewitched 
boar  which  no  human  power  could 
withstand.^  In  the  saga  of  J7aZ/«. 
rekJcar  there  is  a  dog  called  Fldki, 
which  never  barked  unless  some 
danger  was  imminent  for  his  master. 
Gunnarr  at  HliSarendi  said,  when 
he  heard  the  howling  of  his  dog 
8&JDT  when  he  was  kiUed  :  '  Badly 
art  thou  treated  now,  my  fostei!-son9 
and  my  own  death  is  not  far  off.'  ^ 
The  dog  Snati,  belonging  to  Gestr 
B4r5arson,  killed  a  most  powerful 
giantess.  There  are  nulnerous  in- 
stances of  dogs  which  were  con- 
sidered better  for  fighting  than 
several  men.  Dogs  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  gifted  with  super- 
natural sight.  The  dogs  recognised 
OtSinn  when  he  came  in  disguise 
to  Frigg's  foster-son  GeirroSr,  but 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  men  knew 
him.^  At  the  present  day  in  Ice- 
land dogs  are  supposed  to  be  able 
to  see  ghosts  better  than  men;  and 
when  they  bark  ^iriously,  without 
any  apparent  cause,  they  are  sure 
to  see  something  *  uncanny.' 

There  was  a  king  called  Hundingr 
(dog)  in  that  mysterious  count^ 
of  the  North  called  Bjarmaland, 
supposed  to  be  the  northern  coasts 
of  Norway  and  Russia.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  land  are  called 
Hundingjar  (dogs),  and  it  is  said 
of  them  that  their  chins  were  g^own 
to  their  chests,  and  that  they  barked 
like  dogs.^  A  certain  Norwegian 
king,  i^steinn  (the  wicked),  im^e 
his  dog  Saurr  a  king  of  inhabitants 
of  Drontheim.^  It  is  said  that  he 
did  this  to  punish  them  because  they 
had  killed  his  son ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  dog  must  have  been  a 
remarkable  one,  since  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  office:  moreover, 
the  addition   may  have  come   in 


^  Fcmmamuuogur,  iii.  114. 

*  yjila,  ch.  bom.        *  QilmmgiD4]. 


*  FomaldarsofUr,  iii.  543. 
'  Fbmaidarsbffur,  m,  623. 


» Ifnd.  i.  88. 
*  Ibid,  ii.  104. 
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later,  when  they  had  left  off  wor- 
ahippixig  dogs.  At  any  rate,  the 
inhaoitants  of  Drontheim  honoured 
the  dog  with  a  royal  funeral,  for 
there  is  a  monnd,  called  Sanrr'a 
Monnd,  in  which  the  dog  is  said  to 
be  buried. 

5.  The  Horse, — ^The  horse  is  fre- 
qnently  mentioned  in  the  Scandi- 
navian mythology.  Night  rides  on 
a  horse,  called  Hrimfaxi  (hoarfrost 
mane).  Day  on  another  called  Skin- 
faxi  (shining  mane).  The  cars  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon  are  drawn  by 
the  horses  Arvakr  (he  that  awakens 
early,  early  riser)  and  Alsvi^r  (all- 
wise)  respectively.  O^inn's  horse, 
the  eight-footed  Sleipnir,  was  the 
son  of  Loki. 

From  the  sagas  it  appears  that 
the  horse  was  regarded  as  a  favon- 
rite  of  the  god  Freyr.    It  is  related 
of  the  Icelander  Hrafnkell  Freys- 
go^i  that  he  loved  Freyr  above  all 
other  gods,  and  bestowed  upon  him 
an  equal  share  in  all  his  best  pos- 
sessions.    He  had  a  brown  horse 
called    Freyfaxi    (Freyr's    horse), 
which  he  loved  so  highly  that  he 
made  a  solemn  vow  to  slay  the  man 
who  should  ride  him  against  his 
will.    This  horse  used  to  graze  with 
other  horses  in  a  valley  far  away 
from  the   farm.     One   day  a  ser- 
vant   could    not   find    Hrafnkell's 
sheep,  and  he  took  Freyfaxi  and 
rode  him  a  whole  day.    No  sooner 
did  the  servant  turn  nim  loose  than 
he  ran  home,  covered  with  sweat 
and  dirt  as  he  was,  and  when  at 
the  door  of  Hrafnkell's  house  he 
neighed   aloud.     Hrafnkell    knew 
immediately  what  was  the  matter, 
and  said  to  the  horse:  *  I  knew  thou 
wouldest  be  sensible  enough  to  let 
me  know  if  anyone  touched  thee.' 
Whereupon  he  went  in  search  of 
the  servant  and  slew  him.^ 

Of  another  Icelander,  named 
Brandr,  it  is  said  that  he  had  a 
horse,  with  a  mane  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  rest  of  the  body, 
which  was  called  Freyfaxi.  'Brandr 


was  very  fond  of  the  horse,  for  it 
was  good  for  fighting  and  every^ 
thing  else.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
most  people  that  Brandr  worshipped 
this  horse.'  *  At  Freyr's  temple  in 
Drontheim  King  Clafr  found  horses 
which  the  people  said  belonged  to 
the  god  Freyr. 

In  sacrifices  and  sacrificial  feasts 
the  horse  plays  a  significant  part. 
As  horses  were  consecrated  to  the 
gods  alive,  in  like  manner  their 
flesh  and  blood  were  considered  the 
most  acceptable  sacrifice  that  could 
be  brought  to  them.  The  victim  was 
slaughtered  by  the  chief  priest  of 
the  temple,  and  with  its  blood  the 
altar  and  the  walls  of  the  temple 
were  besmeared  :  it  was  also  sprin- 
kled  on  the  people  assembled  at  the 
sacrifice.  The  flesh  of  the  sacri-- 
ficed  animal,  in  most  cases  the 
horse,  was  now  boiled  in  large  pots 
which  hung  over  the  fire  on  the 
temple  fioor,  and  was  afterwards 
eaten  by  the  assembled  multitude. 
The  drinking  horns  were  carried 
round  during  the  meal,  and  the 
conductor  of  the  sacrifice  conse-- 
crated  them  as  well  as  the  sacrifi- 
cial  food.  Whereupon  those  pre» 
sent  emptied  the  horns  '  in  remem- 
brance '  of  OSinn  and  other  principal 
gods. 

These  sacrificial  meals  were  con- 
sidered to  have  a  deep  religious  sig- 
nification ;  the  drink  was  beer,  and. 
the  meat  must  be  horseflesh  if  the 
partaker  wished  to  show  himself  o 
true  worshipper  of  the  CEsir.     Thus 
King  H4kon,  the  foster-son  of  King: 
Athelstane,   was    required  by  the 
inhabitants    of  Drontheim    to   eat 
horseflesh  at  a  sacrificial  banquet. 
The  King  refused,  because  he  was 
a  Christian.  Then  they  asked  him  to 
eat  the  fat,  or  drink  the  blood :  this 
he  refused  also.     But  in  order  to 
appease  the  enraged  population,  he 
at  last  consented  to  inhaling  th& 
steam  from  the  pot  where  the  sacri- 
ficial flesh  had  been  cooked.     On 
another  occasion  they  forced  him  to 


*  HrqfnkeU  Snga^  p.  5,  &c. 


'  Vatnsdala  Saga,  i860,  p.  55. 
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€it  a  few  xnoaihfuls  of  horse  liver. 
As  for  ihe  drink,  the  King  made  a 
cross  oyer  the  horn  which  had  been 
tonsecrated  to  OSinn,  and  he  was 
only  saved  by  the  ingentdty  of  his 
friend,  the  earl  SignrSr,  who  told 
the  hiindr  that  tli^  was  meant  to 
be  the  sign  of  Th6rr*s  hammer  (T)-* 

A  king  preaching  Christianity  to 
the  Swedes  at  a  public  meeting  was 
driven  away  firom  the  meeting  with 
stones;  and  when  his  brother-in- 
law  offered  the  people  to  sacrifice 
if  they  wonld  mskke  him  their 
Idng,  an  consented.  A  horse  was 
slaoghtered  at  the  meeting,  and 
the  flesh  was  distributed  for  eat- 
jng  among  the  assembled  people. 
Whereupon  all  the  Swedes  re- 
nounced Christianity,  and  sacrificial 
feasts  were  renewed.'  The  hea- 
thens were  frequently  called  hross- 
astur  (horseflew  eaters)  by  those 
who  had  become  Christians,  and 
had  renounced  horseflesh  as  well  as 
the  OSinn  worship. 

Thus,  the  eating  of  horseflesh  was 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
OtKnn  worshippers.  But  it  was  not 
80  much  the  eating  of  ordinary 
horseflesh,  or  at  any  time,  as  the 
partaking  of  the  sacrificial  and  con- 
secrated horseflesh.  This  was  the 
test  of  the  true  OfSinn  worshipper 
— ^this  was  his  sacrament.  The 
hcendr  of  Drontheim  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  with  King  Hikon's 
partaking  of  beef  or  pork,  although 
oxen  and  swine  were  also  sacrificed. 
Here,  it  seems,  is  the  key  to  the  un- 
compromising resistance  of  Chris- 
tians against  horseflesh ;  for  the 
Sohibition  against  horseflesh  in  the 
osaic  law  is  not  even  as  strong  as 
that  against  pork,  which  was  never 
prohilnted  by  Christians.  When 
Christianity  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Icelandic  Alping  (Diet)  in  the  year 
1000,  it  was  done  through  a  sort  of 
compromise.    Thus  it  was  allowed 


to  eat  horseflesh  secretly ;  but  if  it 
oould  be  prov^  by  wi&esses  that 
anyone  had  eaten  horseflesh,  he 
was  liable  to  punishment.'  By 
comparing  this  with  the  words  of 
another  saga  recording  the  same 
event,  where  it  is  said  that  ^  secret 
sacrifice,'  or  worship  of  the  ancient 
gods,  was  allowed,  we  clearly  see 
the  religioiis  meaning  of  eating 
consecrated  horseflesh.  The  dif- 
ference made  here  between  eating 
horseflesh  privately  and  in  public, 
I  take  to  be  the  same  as  between 
ordinary  horseflesh  and  consecrated 
horseflesh.  The  eatine  of  the  latter 
was  such  an  unmistc^ble  avowal 
of  heathenism  that  it  could  not  be 
allowed  to  any  Christian. 

It  is  dif&cult  to  see  why  so  deep 
a  signification  was  attached  to  the 
flesh  of  the  horse  more  than  to  that 
of  other  animals,  unless  we  admit 
that  the  Ot$inu  worshippers  believed 
in  the  particular  sacredness  of  the 
horse. 

The  head  of  the  horse  was  also 
used  for  a  certain  kind  of  witchcraft. 
When  Eeill  SkaUairrimsson  wished 
to  avengl  himseirou  King  Eirikr 
Bloodaxe,  he  went  up,  says  the  saga, 
on  a  certain  island  near  the  coast  of 
Norway,  and  set  up  a  hazel  stake  in 
a  olefb  of  the  rooks  facing  the  land, 
and  fastened  a  horse's  head  upon 
the  stake.  Whereupon  he  said, 
'  Here  do  I  raise  up  a  nUSstong,^  and 
turn  the  disgrace  and  injury  against 
King  Eirikr  and  Queen  Gxuinhildr.' 
He  turned  the  head  towards  the  land 
and  continued :  *  I  turn  these  dire 
spells  against  the  protecting  deities 
of  the  land,  so  that  they  shall  all 
run  wildly  about,  without  ever  being 
able  to  find  their  homes,  until  they 
have  driven  King  Eirikr  and  Queen 
Gunnhildr  out  of  the  country.''^ 
King  Eirikr  was  actually  compelled 
to  flee  from  Norway  afterwards, 
and  it  was  thought  that  those  pro- 


'  FommanuoiSffur,  i.  37.  *  Famaldarsifffurt  i.  512.  '  I^'dla,  ch.  ci. 

*  NtSstoDg,  a  stake   set  up  in  disgrace  of  some  one,  which  it  was  beliered  had  power 
Co  bring  harm  upon  the  party  it  was  directed  agninst. 
'  EgUs  Saga,  p.  389. 
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oeedings  of  Egill  were  the  cause  of 
it. 

In  another  saga  we  read :  '  Jokoll 
carved  out  the  head  of  a  man  on  a 
post  and  grayed  rones  on  it  in  the 
ns:aal  manner ;  whereupon  he  kiUed 
a  mare  and  put  the  carcase  on 
the  post,  turning  the  head  to- 
wards Borg,  the  residepoe  of  his 
enemy.** 

One  of  the  great  monsters  of  the 
sea  was  the  so-called  horse-whale, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  the 
appearance  of  a  horse.  When  the 
most  powerful  and  malignant 
wizards  and  witches  wished  to 
destroy  ships,  they  assumed  the 
shape  of  this  monster.'  The  horse- 
whale  is  entirely  different  from  the 
Nykr  (river-horse),  the  former  being 
by  far  the  more  powerful  of  the 
two:  the  Nykr  is  exactly  like  a 
horse,  except  that  all  lus  hoofs  and 
hoof-locks  are  turned  the  wrong 
way ;  .  he  sometimes  breeds  with 
horses ;  but  it  is  peculiar  to  all 
horses  of  this  mixed  breeds  that  in 
going  through  water  they  always 
will  lie  down  when  the  water 
touches  their  girths. 

There  is  a  singular  tale,  called 
Volsathdttr,  of  a  peasant  and  his 
wife,  in  the  north  of  Norway, 
who  worshipped  part  of  a  dead 
horse. 

6.  I%6  Swine, — It  was  the  same 
case  with  the  swine  as  with  the 
horse,  that  it  was  the  special 
favourite  of  Freyr;  his  carriage 
was  drawn  by  a  hog  or  boar  called 
Gullinbursti  (golden  bristles).' 
There  is  a  boar  in  YalhoUy  called 
Sffihrimnir,  the  flesh  of  which  is 
sufficient  for  all  the  warriors  of 
OtSinn.  It  is  cooked  every  morning, 
and  becomes  whole  again  every 
night.^ 

It  is  said  of  King  Eei5rekr  that 
he  worshipped  Freyr  and  Freyja 


above  all  gods.  He  reared  'a  hog 
which  was  consecrated  to  Freyja, 
and  was  as  big  as  the  biggest  ox, 
but  so  beautiful  to  look  at  that 
every  one  of  his  hairs  seemed  to  be 
of  gold ;  the  King  placed  one  hand 
on  &e  head  of  the  hog,  the  other  on 
his  snout,  and  made  a  solemn  vow 
that  every  man,  however  much  he 
might  have  sinned  against  him, 
should  be  judged  righteously  by  his 
twelve  wise  men  (counsellors),  who 
were  charged  with  the  keeping  of 
the  hog.  The  King,  said  that  this 
hog  was  so  holy  that  men,  on  ac- 
count of  this  sacrifice,  were  able 
to  judge  the  most  important  causes. 
Yule  Eve  this  hog  was  brought  into 
the  hall  before  the  King,  and  the 
people  laid  their  hands  on  his  head 
and  made  solemn  vows.  This  hog 
was  called  S6nargdltr  (Atonement- 
hog)  ;  and  decisive  oaths  were  sworn 
by  his  head.^ 

It  is  said  of  King  Ola&  (the  holy) 
of  Norway  thathelandedsomewhere 
and  wentlway  from  his  men  into  the 
countxy.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  he  heard  great  crashing  in  the 
forest  all  around  him,  and  ahuge  boar 
appeared :  he  looked  very  savage,  and 
was  so  old  that  he  had  survived 
several  generations  of  men,  and  the 
inhabitaiits  of  the  place  worshipped 
him  !^ 

King  At$ila  of  Uppsalir  wor* 
shipped  a  boar,  and  nu^e  him  so 
strong  by  sorcery  that  no  human 
power  could  withstand  him;  but 
when  he  was  at  last  overcome  by 
the  dog  Gramr,  he  sank  througn 
the  ground.^ 

The  men  of  King  Hrdlfr  perceived 
a  boar  of  no  less  size  than  a  three- 
years  old  ox  coming  from  among 
king  Hjorvar5r*B  men :  he  was  of  a 
gray  colour,  and  an  arrow  flew 
m)m  every  hair  and  slew  a  man.® 
An  outlaw  named  Hallgeirr  had  a 


1  Vatnsdala  Saga^  p.  56.  *  Fomaldar9o^rt  iii.  506. 

'  Snorra  Edda^  ch.  zliz.  *  Ibid,  ch.  zxxriii. 

*  Fomaldarsogur,  i.  463.  531.  HelffakrilSa  HjorvarSssonar. 

•  Fommannasoffur,  iy.  57.  '  Fomaldarsogurf  i.  87.             •  iWrf.  i.  105. 
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wild  boar  more  difficnit  to  attack 
tiian  twelve  armed  men.^ 

7.  The  Chw. — Thecow  AutShtimbla 
was  the  second  Hving  being  on  this 
earth,  acxx>rding  to  the  Scandina- 
rian  mythology.  In  the  beginning, 
we  are  told,  there  were  two  worlds : 
one  hot,  in  the  south;  the  other 
cold,  in  the  north.  Between  the 
two  there  was  Ginnnngagap  (yawn- 
ing gap,  chaos).  When  the  heat 
£nm  the  south  met  the  frozen 
vapours  from  the  north,  it  melted 
into  drops,  and  these  drops  quick- 
ened into  life,  and  took  a  human 
semblance.  The  being  thus  formed 
was  l^e  giant  7 mir.  The  second 
being  formed  out  of  the  drops  was 
the oow AutShumbla.  'Four  streams 
of  milk  flowed  from  her  teats,  and 
thus  she  fed  "f  mir.  But  she  sup- 
ported herself  by  licking  the  stones 
that  were  covered  with  salt  and 
hoarfrost.  The  first  day  that  she 
licked  these  stones  there  sprang 
from  them  towards  evening  the 
hairs  of  a  man ;  the  second  day  a 
head ;  and  the  third  day  an  entire 
man,  who  was  beautafri],  great,  and 
powerful,  and  was  called  Buri.'^  He 
was  the  grandfather  of  06inn. 
Thus  the  cow  was,  if  not  the  great- 
grandmother  of  Ot$inn,  at  least  an 
iustrnment  by  which  his  grand- 
fi^her  was  brought  to  life.  But  it 
ooeorB  to  me  that  the  '  three  days ' 
during  which  the  cow  licked  the 
stones  may  mean  three  periods 
of  gestation,  and  that  Aui$humbla 
actuJly  was  the  mother  of  Buri, 
which  simply  means  bom,  her  preg- 
Dfliu^  being  caused  by  the  licking 
of  the  salt  stones.  Anyhow,  the 
gods  have  to  trace  their  descent  up 
to  the  cow. 

Ib  ihe  sagaa  there  are  several 
instanoes  of  cow-worship  or  oz- 
wQTsh^.  There  was  a  cow  at 
TJppsaHr  in  Sweden  called  Sibilja 
(«?cr  bellowing),  which  was  wor- 


shipped both  by  the  King  and  the 
people ;  through  this  worship  she 
had  become  so  enchanted  that 
people  could  not  stand  her  bellow- 
ing. The  King  used  to  lead  this 
cow  in  front  of  his  men  when  he 
expected  enemies ;  and  she  was  filled 
with  fiendish  power  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  King's  enemies 
were  driven  mad  and  foueht  among 
themselves  when  they  heard  her 
roar.'*  • 

It  is  related  of  the  Norwegian 
king  Ogvaldr  that  he  made  special 
sacrifices  to  a  cow  which  he  took 
with  him  whithersoever  he  went, 
by  sea  or  by  land,  and  whose  milk 
he  esteemed  as  a  medicine.  When 
he  died  the  cow  was  laid  in  a  mound 
near  his  own.^ 

The  Norwegian  chiefbain  H4rekr, 
who  lived  in  Olafr  Tiyggvason's 
time,  was  accused  of  secretly  sacri- 
ficing to  an  unusually  large  and 
strong  ox  that  he  owned.'^ 

We  read  of  an  ox  in  Bjarmaland 
ninety  years  old,  which  devoured 
sheep  and  horses ;  '  for  it  was  more 
savage  than  any  other  beast,'  says 
the  saga,  '  and  its  roar  was  so  loud 
and  deep  that  no  man  could  stand 
it.'  ^  In  another  saga  it  is  said  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Bjarmaland  that 
they  worshipped  a  wild  bull,  which 
used  to  run  against  them  with  open 
mouth,  and  they  threw  gold  and 
silver  into  it.  They  enchanted  this 
bull  to  such  a  degree  that  it  became 
more  savage  than  any  other  beast, 
and  devoured  men  and  cattle,  and 
devastated  the  whole  land  to  the 
west  of  Vina  (Dwina).' 

Further  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  small  metallic  images  of  both 
horses  and  oxen  are  found  in  the 
heathen  burial-mounds  in  Scandi- 
navia. 

The  old  Scandinavians  regarded 
all  birds  to  some  extent  as  super* 
natural  beings.      They  were  sup- 


*  FomakUtrsyur,  iii.  573.  *  Snorra  Edda^  ch.  Ti. 

*  f^matdartogur,  i.  254.  *  Fommanncudgur,  ii.  13?. 

*  IM.  iii.  13*.  •  Fomcddanogur^  iii.  498.    '  Rid,  iii.  637. 
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posed  to  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  in  which  thej  foretold  fntore 
eyentfi.  They  knew  all  that  hap- 
pened throughout  the  world,  as  the 
ravens  of  Otlinn  and  the  sparrow 
of  the  Swedish  king  Daor.  Thej 
'  searched  the  heart  and  uie  reins :' 
thus  SigurSr  Fafnisbani  was  warned 
of  the  secret  designs  of  Beginn  by 
certain  birds,  and  he  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  their  language  by 
tasting  the  heart's  blood  of  the 
serpent  Fafnir.  In  olden  times,  to 
know  the  language  of  birds  was 
considered  the  highest  wisdom,  and 
very  few  were  able  to  acquire  it. 
Even  at  the  present  day  knowledge 
of  this  lang^ffe  is  considered  highly 
desirable  in  Iceland,  and  one  way 
of  acquiring  it  is  the  following: 
take  the  tongue  of  a  hawk  and 
put  it  in  honey  for  two  days  and 
three  nights;  place  it  then  under 
your  tongue,  and  you  will  under- 
stand the  language  of  birds.' 

The  bird  which  is  most  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  Scandinavian  my- 
iholo^  is  the  raven.  *  Two  ravens,' 
says  onorra  Edda^  *•  sit  on  OSinn's 
iahoulders  and  whisper  in  his  oar 
ihe  tidings  and  events  they  have 
heard  and  witnessed.  They  are 
•called  Huginn  (mind)  and  Muninn 
(thought).  He  sends  them  out  at 
dawn  of  day  to  fly  over  the  whole 
world,  and  they  return  at  eve  to- 
wards meal-time.  Hence  it  is  that 
Ol$inn  knows  so  many  things,  and 
is  called  HrafnagutS  (ravens'  god).'  * 

When  the  Norwegian  chieftain 
F16ki  VilgerSarson  was  preparing 
to  set  out  from  Bogalaud  in  search 
of  Iceland,  he  set  up  a  great  sacri- 
fice at  Smjorsund,  and  sacrificed  to 
three  ravens,  or  consecrated  them 
by  sacrifices,  in  order  that  they 
might  show  him  the  way.  By  their 
direction  also  he  found  the  land  he 
was  seeking  for.  It  is  said  of  Earl 
H^on  that  he  set  up  a  great  sacri- 
fice, and  two  ravens  came  flying 


with  a  loud  scream.  This  the  Earl 
took  as  a  sign  from  OSinn  that  he 
had  accepted  ihe  sacrifice.' 

According  to  popular  belief  in 
Iceland  at  the  present  day,  no  bird 
possesses  supernatural  faculties  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  raven. 
These  birds  know  the  future,  and 
foretell  deaths.  They  warn  those 
that  treat  them  well  if  any  danger 
threatens  them.  Those  that  un- 
derstand the  raven  language  may 
derive  all  manner  of  mysterious 
knowledge  from  them.  Even  some 
of  our  bishops  and  most  learhed 
clergymen  have  been  supposed  to 
have  derived  a  great  deal  of 
their  knowledge  from  this  source. 
The  raven  has  always  been  con- 
sidered an  ominous  bird:  his  fly- 
ing, his  croaking,  and  his  hopping 
have  been  and  still  are  taken  as  an 
omen.^ 

The  eagle  is  also  a  mythological 
bird.  An  eagle  which  knows  many 
things  is  perched  upon  the  top  of 
the  world  tree  YggdrasiU.^  The 
wind  is  represented  as  a  giant  in 
an  eadje's  shape.  This  giant  is 
called  Hreasvelgr  (corpse-devourer) 
— a  suitable  name  for  an  eagle.  He 
sits  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
heavens,  and  when  he  spreads  out 
his  wings  for  flight,  the  winds  arise 
from  under  them.^  In  the  shape 
of  an  eagle  Obixm  fetched  the  liquor 
of  poetry  to  the  giants,  and  there* 
fore  poetry  is  sometimes  called 
^  the  words  of  the  eagle's  mouth,' 
and  OSinn  himself  is  sometimes 
called  an  eagle.  The  giants  are 
also  found  in  eagle  shapes  (Bro^a- 
rcE^r,  4).  An  eagle  or  a  raven 
was  the  &vourite  standard  of  the  old 
vikings :  for  instance,  that  of  the 
sons  of  Hagnar  Lodbrdk,  Siffui^r 
the  Earl  of  the  Orkneys,  and  King 
Haraldr  Har0r£5i.  The  screaming 
of  the  eagle  was  regarded  as  both 
solemn  and  ominous.^ 

In   the  holy   UrSarbmnnr — ^the 


1  liUnekar  Thd^&sogur,  i.  614. 

*  IsUrukar  7%ciii$offur,  i.  616,  &e. 
'  Ibid,  ch.  xriii. 
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foantain  of  the  nom  Ui^r-— two 
birds  are  fed  which  are  called  swans, 
and  from  them  are  descended  all 
the  birds  of  this  species.^  The 
mere  &ct  that  the  swans  were  al- 
lowed in  this  place  proves  their 
sacredness,  for  the  water  of  this 
fbuntain  was  so  *  holj  that  every- 
thing  placed  in  it  became  as  white 
as  the  film  of  an  eggshell.'  Here 
also  a  reason  is  given  for  the  colour 
of  the  swans.  We  meet  with  the  val- 
kjijuTy  the  handmaidens  of  O^inn,  a 
sort  of  inferior  goddesses,  in  the  shape 
of  swans.  Thus  Yolundr  and  his  two 
brothers  married  three  valkjrjur, 
who  for  a  time  laid  aside  their  swan 
shapes.  Brynhildr  said  that  she 
and  her  seven  sisters  had  worn 
swan  shapes. 

Several  other  birds  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scandinavian  mytho- 
k^,  as  the  falcon  ;  but  we  know 
lu^tmig  about  its  sacredness,  except 
thatFxOTJa  possessed  afalcon's  shape 
in  which  she  used  to  fly  about.  In 
Voluspd  four  mysterious  cocks  are 
mentioned :  one  is  Eg5ir,  the 
'  menr '  cock  of  the  giantess ;  the 
«eoona  is  the  red  cock  Fialarr ;  the 
third  is  CHillinkambi  (golden  crest), 
which  wakes  up  the  heroes  of 
OSinn ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  '  soot 
red '  cock  which  crows  in  the  halls 
of  Hel  beneath  the  earth. 

I  have  already  suggested  that 
the  Mit$garSsormr  seemed  to  indi- 
cate serpent  worship.  Howsoever 
this  may  be,  we  know  that  this  myth 
has  given  birth  to  the  belief  in  some 
fabulous  monsters  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  old  Icelandic  sacas, 
and  the  belief  in  some  of  them  has 
not  yet  died  out  in  Iceland.  These 
fifcbnlous  monsters  are  the  Lyngormr 
(heathworm,  serpent),  and  the 
Flugdrekar  (flying  dragons,  winged 
serpents).  The  growth  of  the  Lyn- 
eormr  has  been  described  in  the 
foUowing  manner :  A  princess  took 
%  small  heathworm  and  placed  it 
on  a  smaU  bit  of  gold ;  the  worm 
and  the  gold  soon  grew  out  of  the 


box  in  which  they  were  placed ; 
then  they  both  went  on  growing  till 
there  was  not  room  enough  for 
them  in  the  princess's  palace; 
whereupon  the  worm  became  so 
big  that  he  surrounded  the  palace 
entirely,  so  that  nobody  could  go 
in  or  out,  except  when  the  serpent 
was  asleep ;  and  he  had  become  so 
voracious  that  he  required  a  whole 
ox  for  his  meal.  At  last  Bagnar 
LoSbrdk  succeeded  in  slaying  him.' 
Similar  stories  are  current  m  Ice- 
land at  the  present  day.  Serpents 
brooding  on  gold  are  supposed  to 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  largest 
Icelandic  lakes  and  fjords.  Some- 
times they  have  been  seen  belchine 
forth  venom  over  the  land  on  both 
sides.^ 

The  second  class  of  monsters 
grown  out  of  the  myth  of  the 
SUtSgai^sormr  is  the  Flugdrekar. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  fiimous 
Eafiiir,  who  was  slain  by  Siguier 
Ea&isbani.  Ea&ir  slew  his  father 
in  order  to  obtain  the  gold  which 
he  had  got  from  the  CBsir  as  a  com- 
pensation for  his  son  ;  whereupon 
he  went  to  GnitaheitSr,  changed  him- 
self into  a  serpent,  and  brooded  over 
the  gold.  In  the  Icelandic  sagas  we 
find  numerous  instances  of  men  who 
thought  their  end  was  near  throwing 
themselves  into  rivers  and  lakes  and 
the  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  heroes 
are  constantly  fighting  those  mon- 
sters. 

In  the  following  chapter  of  Heim- 
skringla  (Olafs  Tryggvasonar  Saga, 
ch.  xxxvii.)  we  have  a  summary,  as 
it  were,  of  the  belief  of  the  Scandi- 
navians concerning  animals. 

Sling  Haraldr  Gormsson  of  Den- 
mark proposed  to  sail  with  his  fleet 
to  Iceland,  to  take  revenge  on  the 
Icelanders  for  lampoons  which  they 
had  made  against  him  ;  for  they 
had  made  a  law  in  Iceland  that  they 
should  make  as  many  lampoons 
against  the  Danish  King  as  there 
were  headlands  in  the  ooimtiy ;  and 
the  reason  was,  because  a  vessel 


'  Smorra  Edda,  ch.  xri.         *  Fomaldarsogur,  i.  237.        '  jHUnzkar  IMiaogur,  i.  638. 
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Tthicli  belonged  to  certain  Ice-  fiilcon.  It  most  therefore  have  oc- 
landerB  was  stranded  in  Denmark,  curred  to  them,  whenever  they  saw 
and  the  Danes  took  all  the  property  an  e^le  or  a  falcon  BOaring  majes- 
and  called  it  a  wreok.  Before  tlie  tically  in  the  mt,  that  their  god  was 
King  set  oat  he  told  a  magician  to  in  the  very  bird  they  saw.  That 
go  to  Iceland  in  some  altered  shape,  this  was  actaally  the  case  we  see 
and  to  try  to  leam  what  he  could  from,  the  many  omens  taken  &om 
tell  him.  Accordingly  the  magician  birds.  If  the  raven  was  not  OSinn 
set  ont  in  the  shape  of  a  \^iale ;  himself,  he  at  least  brought  a  xaea- 
and  when  he  came  nesx  to  Iceland  sage  from  him.  In  either  case  they 
he  went  to  the  north  aronnd  the  conld  not  fail  to  look  np  to  him  as 
land,  where  he  saw  all  the  moun-  standing  in  a  more  intimate  con- 
tains and  hills  crowded  with  the  nection  with  the  gods  than  they  did 
protecting  deides  of  the  island,  themselves.  It  is  indeed  said,  not 
some  great,  aome  small.  When  he  that  Osinn  became  a  bird,  bnt  that 
came  to  Vopnafjortir,  he  went  in  he  assumed  the  shape  of  one.  This, 
towards  the  hmd,  intending  to  go  however,  was  the  same  thing  to  the 
on  shore ;  bnt  a  hage  dragon  rushed  believer ;  for  we  are  never  told  that 
down  the  dale  against  him  with  a  he  had  any  means  of  knowing,  when 
train  of  snakes,  paddocks,  and  toads,  he  saw  an  et^le,  whether  ^e  god 
which  blew  venom  towards  him.  was  in  it  or  not,  Thorgils  Orra- 
Theu  he  tamed  to  go  westward  beinsstjupr,  who  was  a  converted 
aronnd  the  land  as  far  as  ByjafjorBr,  Christian,  verily  believed  that  ThiSrr 
and  he  went  into  the  §oid.  Then  was  in  the  bird  that  left  his  ship 
a  bird  flew  against  him,  which  was  when  he  had  succcBsfully  resisted 
so  great  that  its  wings  stretched  the  temptation  to  relapse  into  what 
over  the  monntains  on  either  side  of  he  considered  heathen  practices;' 
the  Qord,  and  many  birds,  great  and  and  if  the  Scandinavians  conld  per* 
small,  with  it.  Then  he  swam  tar-  hapa,  according  to  their  own  belief, 
therwestandsonthintoBreiSi^orSr.  see  OSinn  in  any  eagle,  how  conld 
VPlien  ho  came  into  the  Qord,  a  lai^  they  fail  to  worship  the  bird  P  On 
gray  ball  ran  f^inst  him,  wading  the  other  hand,  how  conld  they  call 
into  the  sea,  bellowing  fearfully,  and  their  gods  by  the  names  of  certain 
he  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  other  uniTimilii  unlefiB  they  believed  those 
protecting  deities.  When  King  animab  to  be  sacred  ?  That  they 
Haraldr  heard  of  the  powerful  considered  various  animals  to  l>e 
guardian  spirita  of  the  island  he  at  least  snperhnman,  we  see  &om 
abandoned  his  intended  invasion,  the  many  instances  in  which 
In  the  preceding  pf^es  I  think  wizards  and  witches  assumed 
there  is  anmoient  evidence  of  animal  their  shape,  for  they  never  did 
worship  having  been  known  among  so  until  their  own  strength  was 
the  old  Scandmavians.  In  the  first  insufficient.  BoSvarr  BJarki  was 
place,  there  are  not  few  instances  a  match  for  twelve  berserks  in  his 
which  show  that  animals  were  ac-  haman  form,  but  when  he  assumed 
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find  t?ro  witches  fighting,  and  when 
one  of  them  resumes  the  shape  of 
an  animal,  the  other  never  dam  to 
meet  her  without  changing  her 
shape  also.  Sometimes  the  greatest 
cowardshecamethe  most  conrageons 
as  well  as  the  strongest  champions 
bj  drinking  the  warm  Uood  of 
am'malsi  for  the  Scandinavians 
believed  the  '  li£B  of  all  flesh  to  be 
the  blood  thereof,'  as  well  as  the 
Israelites.  A  third  proof  of  the 
regard  in  which  animals  were  held 
bj  the  Scandinavians  is  to  be  found 
in  their  personal  names.  There  is 
a  host  of  such  names  as  Bjom 
(bear),  TJlfir  (wolf),  Hundlngr 
(dog),  Qalti  (hog),  Vagn  (whale), 
An  and  Egill  (eagle),  Valr  (falcon), 
Haokr  (hawk),  M4rr  (gall),  Svanr 
(swan),  Omar  (worm,  serpent),  and 
many  others.  Although  these 
names  are  now  given  without  any 
respect  to  animals,  we  may  be  sure 
that  snch  was  not  the  case  when 
they  were  first  introduced.  A  child 
was  cskUed  Bear  because  the  bear 
was  believed  to  be  a  mighty  being, 
and  it  was  thought  that  he  would 
protect  the  child ;  the  same  was  the 
case  with  the  other  animals.     In  the 


same  manner,  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  people  named  their 
children  after  the  Evangehsts, 
Apostles,  and  saints  of  the  Chuxoh^ 
in  oi^er  that  the  child  might  be 
under  the  special  protection  of  the 
saint  after  whom  he  was  called. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  in- 
stances of  actual  animal  worship 
recorded  in  the  preceding  pages 
which  I  should  like  to  poiutout; 
namely,  that  it  was  the  act  of 
worshipping  the  beasts  which 
made  tnem  powerful.  An  ordinary 
animal  is  filled  with  supernatural 
power,  or  fiendish  power  as  Chris* 
tians  used  to  call  it,  when  the 
animal  is  made  an  object  of  worship : 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is 
because  the  worship  was  on  its  last 
legs,  so  to  speak,  when  it  was  pre- 
served &om  entire  oblivion  by  the 
Icelandic  saga  writers.  The  faith  of 
the  animal  worshipper  himself  had 
begun  to  waver :  he  doubted  that  his 
god  was  still  in  his  ox  or  his  dog ; 
but  he  thought  that  by  making  an 
effort,  by  worshipping  the  animal  in 
which  his  god  used  to  dwell^  and  by 
consecrating  it  to  him,  he  might  call 
him  back. 
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DON  CARLOS.* 


DON  CARLOS,  the  son  of  PhiKp 
n.  King  of  Spain  and  of  his 
first  wife  Donna  Maria  of  Portugal, 
was  bom  at  Yalladolid  on  July  8, 
1 545.  All  the  feasts  and  rejoicings 
were  abruptly  and  painfully  ended : 
the  Queen,  who  appeared  in  good 
health,  died  four  days  afber  her  con- 
finement, before  she  was  eighteen. 

History  presents  us  with  few 
personages  the  real  facts  of  whose 
lives  are  so  completely  misrepresent- 
ed as  is  the  case  with  the  Spanish 
Prince.  Historians  as  eminent  as 
Schiller,  Alfieri,  and  Lord  Russell, 
inspired  by  hatred  of  his  father, 
have  taken  possession  of  the  person 
of  Don  Carlos.  They  have  made 
him  an  exaggerated  victim  of  pater- 
nal hatred,  an  advocate  for  religious 
liberty — ^have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  Isabel  de  la  Paz  was  violently 
enamoured  of  him,  and  have  even 
extended  their  patronage  to  his 
person,  and  represented  him  as  full 
of  charm  and  intelligence.  By  a 
simple  narrative  of  the  real  events, 
M.  Gachard  in  his  important  work 
on  Don  Ca/rlos  et  Philippe  IL,  and 
before  him  Prescott  in  his  Life  of 
Philip  IL,  have  shown  the.,>differ- 
•ence  between  this  creature  of  ima- 
^ation  and  the  sickly  youth  who 
Sved  surrounded  bv  doctors,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  habit  so  gross 
«nd  gluttonous  that  a  French 
ambassador,  Fourquevaux,  said  he 
only  had  strength  id  his  teeth. 

From  the  moment  of  the  Prince's 
birth,  stories  are  told  of  his  san- 
g^nary  instincts  and  of  his  moral 
and  physical  defects.  Tiepolo  writes 
to  the  Venetian  Republic  that  he 
used  to  bite  the  breasts  of  his 
nurse;  but  this  report,  written 
-eighteen  years  after  the  birth  of 
Don  Carlos,  is  no  doubt  an  exagge- 
Tation. 


Philip  n.  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  spared  neither  care  nor 
expense  on  the  Prince's  education. 
Donna  Leonor  de  Mascarenas,  a 
noble  Portuguese  lady  to  whom  the 
infancy  of  Philip  IL  had  been  in- 
trusted,  took  charge  of  the  Lifante. 
The  sisters  of  the  King,  and  Donna 
Juana  especially,  tended  him  with 
the  utmost  care.  Charles  V.  ap- 
pointed a  train  of  officials  and  ser- 
vants when  he  was  four  years  old 
to  attend  on  him.  His  household 
consisted  of  more  than  seventy 
members  of  the  aristocracy.  His 
four  chief  officers  were,  the  Duke  of 
Alva ;  Don  Antonio  de  Rojas  ;  Ruy 
Gomez,  Prince  of  Eboli ;  and  Don 
Juan  de  Benavides.  His  masters 
were  the  most  learned  men  that 
Spain  could  produce. 

Those  who  are  of  the  opinion 
of  M.  M^rimee  (Bevue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  April  i,  1859),  that  *Don 
Carlos  avait  6t6  syst^matiquement 
entour^  d'imb^dles  ou  de  coquins 
int6ress6s  k  le  corrompre,'  are  com- 
pletely mistaken.  Munatones,  one 
of  his  two  instructors,  was  a  dis- 
tingpiished  ecclesiastic.  The  other, 
Honorato  Juan,  was  first  a  soldier, 
a  member  afterwards  of  the  Impe- 
rial Council,  and  a  gentilhombre  de 
corte :  finally,  being  a  man  of 
great  learning,  he  took  orders,  and 
in  1 564  was  made  Bishop  of  Osuna. 
Education,  however,  availed  but 
little  with  the  crooked  nature  of  the 
rojal  pupil.  Don  Honorato,  in  a 
letter  to  the  King  in  1 557,  says : 

In  learning  he  advances  very  little,  for 
he  studies  unwillingly;  and  so  is  it  with 
the  exercises  of  games  and  fencing :  I  am 
obliged  to  stimulate  him  with  rewards. 
He  rides  sometimes,  hut  I  do  not  let  him 
do  so  often,  because  he  is  too  careless  on 
horsebadc,  and  runs  into  great  danger. 

In  March  1556  Don  Carlos  ap- 


^  Don  Carht  et  PhiUppe  II,    Par  M.  Gachard.    I-*  et  2«  Mirtons. 
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peared  for  the  first  time  in  public 
at  Valladolid  bj  the  side  of  Donna 
JuanSy   who    was    governing    the 
ooontrj  in  the  absence  of  the  King 
her  brother  after  the  abdication  of 
Charles  Y.    During  this  time,  not- 
withstanding the  religions  feryonr 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  precantions 
taken  l^  the  Government  and  the 
clergy,   some  of   the    clergy  had 
embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 
The   Inquisition    persecuted  these 
sectaries  with  the  utmost  severity, 
and  two  autos  do  f6  were  held  in 
Valladolid  in    1559.     ^^^  Carlos 
attended  the  first,  with  the  Prin- 
cess Donna  Juana  and  the  court, 
during  his  father's  absence.     To  the 
seoondhe  accompanied  the  £[ing,  who 
hid  just  returned  to  the  Peninsula. 
The  Emperor  Charles  V.  came  soon 
after.     The  Infimte  went  to  meet 
him,  and  they  remained  together 
for  a  fortnight  at  Valladolid.     All 
that  is  known  of  their  intercourse 
is  that  he  disputed  with  his  gprand- 
&ther  as  to  whether  he  had  been 
right  or  not  in  retreating  before 
^e  Elector    Maurice,    and    quar- 
relled with  him  about  a  stove  which 
the    Emperor    had    brought   over 
from  Belgium.     Charles's  opinion 
of  his  grandchild  was  certainly  un- 
&vourable,  for  he  reused  to  receive 
him  at  Yuste.     We  find  that  from 
his  youth,  sloth,  pride,  obstinacy, 
and  other  bad  instincts  had  de- 
veloped themselves  in  Don  Carlos, 
while  he  began  to  be  subject  to 
bilious  and  ^verish  attacks  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  was 
seldom    free    from    them    during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.     When 
the  Cortes  met  in  Madrid  in  De- 
cember   i559»    he    could    not    be 
recognised  Prince  of  Asturias,  for 
he  was  so  weak  from  an  attack  of 
quartan  ague  that  he  could  not  ga 
through  the  ceremony.   In  January 
of  the  following  year  he  could  not 
ibr  the  same  reason  go  to  Guadala- 
jm  to  receive  Isabel  de  Valois  or 
ttnst  at  her  marriage    with    his 
&ther. 


The  Queen  made  her  entry  into 
Toledo  in  Februaiy  1 560:  the  Prince 
accompanied  her,  and  they  saw  each 
other  for  the  first  time.  Isabel 
showed  great  interest  in  Don  Carlos, 
who  was  pale  and  emaciated.  The 
King  took  advantage  of  this  slight 
improvement  in  the  Prince's  health 
to  accomplish  his  recognition  as 
Infante.  This  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral 
of  Toledo,  February  2  2 .  Don  Carlos 
left  the  Alcazar  splendidly  attired 
and  mounted  on  a  horse  with  mag- 
nificent trappings ;  his  father  rode 
at  his  side,  with  Don  Juan  of 
Austria,  Alexander  Famese,  and 
the  flower  of  the  Spanish  no- 
bility, who  rivalled  each  other  in 
magnificence.  The  Princess  Donna 
Juana  followed  the  procession  in  a 
litter  surrounded  by  her  ladies* 
The  Queen  was  prevented  from  as- 
sisting by  an  attack  of  small-poz. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  Cathedral 
Don  Carlos  was  declared  heir  of 
the  throne,  and  sworo  the  customary 
oaths.  His  health,  however,  was 
still  feeble:  in  the  feasts  that  fol- 
lowed Don  Juan  of  Austria  took 
his  place  at  the  tournaments.  He 
continued  cwisumepar  lafievre^  says 
Grachard,  until  it  was  determined  to 
send  him  for  change  of  air  to  Alcald 
de  Hendros,  a  healthy  village 
eighteen  miles  from  Madrid. 

Thither  Don  Carlos  went  in  1 56 1 , 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  palace 
built  by  the  Archbishops  of  Toledo, 
whero  now  the  arohives  are  kept. 
He  passed  his  time  playing  with  a 
young  elephant,  a  prosent  of  the 
King  of  Portugal,  and  among  other 
eztntvagances  he  swallowed  a  large 
pearl.  After  an  indisposition  pro- 
duced by  his  excesses  m  eating,  he 
seemed  in  the  spring  of  1562  to 
grow  decidedly  better.  He  had 
passed  two  months  quite  free  from 
fever,  and  was  improving  daily,, 
when  he  fell  down  one  morning 
over  a  staircase  of  the  palace^ 
and  gave  himself  so  severe  a 
blow  on  the  head,  that  in  the  ill» 
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ness  whicli  followed  liis  Ufe  was 
despaired  of.  Gachard  follows  Tie- 
polo's  acconnt,  who  says:  'H  caso, 
per  quel  cbe  lio  per  bnona  via 
inteso,  passo  in  questo  modo.*  Don 
Oarlos  had  taken  a  fancy  to  a 
danghter  of  one  of  the  palace  ser- 
vante :  the  members  of  his  household 
enconraged  the  intrigue;  but  Don 
Gkircia  de  Toledo,  his  guardian, 
knowing  that  the  lovers  met  at  a 
small  staircase  on  the  garden  side, 
ordered  the  door  to  be  nailed  out- 
side. His  precautious  were  use- 
less. A  midnight  appointment  was 
affain  made  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
The  Prince  ran  down  alone  in  the 
dark,  and  so  precipitately  that  his 
foot  slipped  and  he  fell,  striking  his 
head. 

In  a  history  of  Alcaic  which  I 
have  found  among  the  MSS.  of  the 
National  Library,  Madrid,  the  story 
is  told  somewhat  differently.  The 
gardener,  it  is  said,  had  a  daughter 
of  whom  Don  Carlos  became  ena- 
moured. Her  father  sent  her  to 
the  Prince's  rooms  with  a  basket  of 
flowers.  Don  Carlos  saw  her  from 
his  room  and  ran  after  her ;  theg^l, 
seeing  herself  pursued,  ran  down 
the  stairs  into  the  garden;  Don 
Carlos  chased  her  and  fell. 

Any  way  he  receired  a  wound  in 
the  iMick  part  of  the  skuU,  which 
almost  cost  him  his  life,  and  dis- 
turbed further  his  already  imperfect 
flanity.  The  foreign  ambassadors 
who  noticed  the  accident  speak 
severely  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Spanisn  doctors.  Challoner,  the 
English  envoy,  says :  'Now  I  believe 
that  GK}d's  minister,  Nature,  hathe, 
in  despite  of  the  surgeons'  incon- 
siderate dealing,  doone  more  for  the 
Prince  than  fiiey  were  ware  of.' 
Among  the  physicians  who  tried 
their  skill  upon  him  was  a  Moor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  called 
Piterele,  who  at  a  moment  of  ex- 
tremity was  sent  for  by  the  Sjng 
himself.  The  Prince,  however, 
grew  worse  under  his  treatment; 
and  the  Lioendado  Daza  says  in 


his  remarkable  account  of  the  ffl» 
ness  that  they  determined  to  'do 
away  with  the  Moor  and  his  drugs.' 
He  was  trepanned ;  and  in  one  of 
the  days  in  which  the  Prince  was 
most  iQ  the  body  of  St.  Diego  de 
AlcaJA  was  brought  to  his  room 
that  he  might  touch  it. 

He  left  his  bed  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  and  received  the  ambas- 
sadors and  other  personages  of  the 
court  who  came  to  felicitate  him  on 
his  recovery.  Most  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  sent  their  con- 
gratulations by  special  messengers. 
He  appeared  at  this  official  recep- 
tion with  his  head  covered  and  a 
bandage  over  one  of  his  eyes.  He 
had  vowed  during  his  illness  to  give, 
if  he  recovered,  to  diflerent  churches 
four  times  his  weight  in  gold  and 
seven  times  in  silver.  His  weight 
was  ascertained,  and  amounted  to 
no  more  than  seventy-six  pounds. 

The  Prince  having  regained  his 
strong^  had  to  undergo  further 
ceremonies.  That  at  Toledo  only 
comprehended  the  crown  of  Castillo; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  same 
formality  should  be  held  in  Aragon, 
Cataluna,  and  Valencia.  Philip  IT. 
assembled  the  Aragonese  Cortes  at 
MonKon  with  the  deputies  of  Valen- 
cia and  Cataluna.  But  the  King 
was  obliged  to  go  there  alone.  Don 
Carlos  had  had  two  attacks  of  fever 
brought  on  by  gluttony,  which  pre- 
vented his  accompanying  his  iiEkther. 
Philip  proposed  to  the  deputies  that 
his  son  should  receive  their  votes 
by  proxy,  but  they  would  not  con- 
sent^ and  the  ceremony  was  post- 
poned to  the  foUowing  year. 

Recovered  at  last  fix)m  his  sur- 
feit, Don  Carlos  went  from  AlcaU 
to  Madrid  in  June  1564,  to  take 
part  IB  some  juegos  de  canas, 
where,  it  is  said,  he  gained  great 
applause.  His  health  continued  to 
improve ;  but  his  person  never  de- 
veloped itself  as  it  ought  to  have 
done  in  a  youth  of  that  age.  Eveiy 
account  of  his  contemporaries 
agrees  about  this.     Dietriohstein, 
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who  had  been  sent  from  Germany 
on  a  special  mission,  wrote  to  the 
King  of  Bohemia  in  this  same 
Jane : 

The  Prince  is  now  in  excellent  health. 
My  portrait  of  him  for  your  Miucsty  will 
not  differ  much  from  my  preyions  one. 
His  &ee  is  regular  enough,  and  there  is 
nothing  disagreeable  in  his  features.  His 
hair  is  brown  and  straight;  his  head  of 
middle  sise,  the  forehead  low,  the  eyes  gray, 
the  lips  neither  thick  nor  thin,  the  chm 
father  long,  and  the  face  pale.  Nothing  in 
him  reminds  us  of  the  blood  of  the  Haps- 
boum.  He  is  neither  tall  nor  broad- 
shooMered,  and  one  of  his  shoulder  blades 
is  hitler  than  the  other.  His  chest  sinks 
in,  and  he  has  a  small  hump  in  the  lower 
part  of  his  back.  His  left  leg  is  longer 
than  the  right.  His  hips  are  large  but 
badly  shaped,  and  his  legs  are  weak.  His 
Toiee  is  shrill  and  feeble,  and  he  has  a  dif- 
ieolty  in  speaking;  the  words  come  out 
Toj  slowly,  and  he  pronounces  badly  the 
r  and  / ;  but  nevertheless  he  knows  how  to 
say  what  he  wishes,  and  can  make  himself 
understood. 

The  moral  portrait  of  the  Prince 
as  we  deduce  it  from  the  different 
contemporary  descriptions  is  com- 
monplace, if  not  wholly  nnfavonr- 
able.  If  we  knew  nothing  of  him 
bat  the  dispositions  of  his  will,  said 
to  have  been  his  own  composition, 
we  might  credit  him  with  much 
that  was  amiable : 

I  eommand  Hie  there  says)  that  my  body 
shall  be  given  oack  to  the  earth,  of  which 
it  is  formed,  clothed  with  the  habit  of  St.  • 
Francis,  and  that  no  monument  should  be 
made  ibr  me,  or  anything  be  placed  on  my 
gnrebnt  a  plain  jasper  slab.  ...  I  entreat 
the  King  my  master,  and  charge  my  ex- 
ticatcn,  that  they  should  see  that  eventhinff 
relating  to  my  burial  should  be  performed 
without  ostentation  or  vanity.  ...  I  ordain 
that  the  sum  of  10,000  ducats  may  be  given 
in  alma  to  ransom  those  captive  Christians 
^iho  are  most  in  need  of  it  for  the  wel&re 
of  their  souls,  or  those  who  were  taken  in 
folfilliiig  their  duty  to  Gtod  and  the  King 
my  ImaT  .  .  .  Item,  I  ordain  that — besides 
1,000  docats  which  the  King  my  lord 
directed  to  be  delivered  to  Mariana  Y arutas, 
spiarter,  wfco  is  at  present  in  the  monastery 
<rf  8l  John  of  Henires,  to  help  her  mar- 
liife,  or  enable  her  to  enter  into  a  religious 


order — ^a  further  sum  of  1,000  duoata  should 
be  flriven  her  if  she  takes  the  veil,  or  3,000 
for  her  marriage  portion.*  .  .  .  I  direct  that 
my  debts  be  paia ;  and,  in  consideration  of 
my  love  and  duty  to  the  Reverend  Father 
in  Christ,  Don  Honorato  Juan,  bishop-elect 
of  Osuna,  my  master,  I  ordain  that  his 
debts  be  paid  also,  as  if  they  were  my  own, 
and  I  entreat  and  pray  him  to  allow  this 
in  proof  of  the  friendship  I  bear  him.  .  .  . 
I  bequeath  also  to  the  aforesaid  Honorato 
Juan,  my  master,  my  cloths  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver tapestry,  those  that  represent  the  history 
of  the  imprisonment  at  ravia  of  the  Chris- 
tian King  Erands.  ...  To  Quixada,  my 
equerry,  I  leave  everything  he  has  and  may 
have  of  mine  in  his  possession  at  the  time 
of  my  death. ...  I  ordain  that  if  my  slaves 
Diego  and  Juan,  whom  I  apprenticed  with 
Jacome  Trezo,  sculptor,  should  learn  the 
said  craft,  and  turn  out  honest  men,  they 
should  be  set  free.  ...  I  ordain  tJiat, 
as  Don  Martin  de  Cordova  in  1 563  defended 
BO  nobly  the  fortress  of  Maraquevir,  sur- 
rounded by  Turks  and  Moors,  I  promised 
to  give  him  3,000  ducats  revenue  for  ever 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  serve  him  as  yet,  as  I  hope  to 
do  if  God  gives  me  life,  I  order  the  said 
3,000  ducats  to  be  given  to  him.  .  .  .  I  also 
order  that  one  year's  salary  may  be  given 
to  every  member  of  my  household ;  and  that 
with  what  remains  of  mv  property  a  college 
should  be  founded  for  fnars  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  that  they  may  pray  to  Ood  for 
my  soul. 

Wherever  in  the  will  the  Prince 
speaks  of  his  father,  he  is  respect- 
ful even  to  exaggeration,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  docnment  hat 
does  ci^Bdit  to  his  memoiy .  Dietrich- 
stein  to  the  same  purpose  says : 

He  is  extremely  pious,  and  a  great  lover 
of  justice  and  truth.  He  detests  false- 
hoods, and  never  forgives  anyone  that  he 
has  caught  in  a  lie.  He  is  fond  of  simple, 
virtuous,  and  honest  people.  He  likes 
being  served  well  and  punctuallv,  and  loves 
and  favours  those  who  serve  nim  in  this 
manner. 

Yet  side  by  side  with  these  praises 
we  hear  continual  complaints  of 
his  indiscretions.  Soranzo,  the 
successor  of  Tiepolo  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  writes : 

The  Prince  neither  listens  to  nor  considers 
anyone.  He  takes  little  notice  of  his  father, 


*  Oswald  thinks  Mariana  was  the  girl  who  unluckily  caused  the  Prince's  fall,  and 
is  entirely  in  accordance  with  this  idea. 
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who  dissembles  his  displeasure,  because 
when  he  allows  it  to  be  seen  the  Prince 
falls  ill  of  fever  from  his  rage.  His  dis- 
position is  most  cmeL  In  conversation  he  is 
rude  and  discourteous,  and  he  hates  every 
one  about  him. 

Oacbard  says  that  he  had  a  liking 
for  one  of  his  friends,  Joan  Esteben 
de  Lobon,  who  had  been  his  valet. 
He  made  this  man  keeper  of  his 
wardrobe  and  jewels.     One  day  at 
the  beginning  of  1 567,  for  some  un- 
acconntable  reason,  he  fell  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  threatened  to 
throw  him  out  of  the  window,  called 
him  a  rogue  and  robber,  and  made 
him  give  a  strict  account  of  every- 
thing he  had  under  his  charge.     A 
short  time  after  he  gave  Don  Alonso 
de  Cordova  a  blow,  saying  he  had 
been  longing  to  do  it  for  more  than, 
six  months,  on  account   of  some 
words  of  Don  Alonso*s  which  had 
displeased  him.  He  threatened  Don 
Fadrique  Enriquez,  his  major  domo, 
with  a  dagger;  and  we  also  find 
among  the  lists  of  the  expenses  of 
Don  Carlos  indemnities  paid  to  the 
persons  whose  children  had  been 
Ultreated  by  his  orders.  The  stories 
which  Cabrera  and  Brant6me  tell 
of  his  having  obliged  a  shoemaker 
to  eat  up  a  pair  of  boots  which  did 
not  fit  him,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  of  his  having  ordered  a  house 
to  be  burnt  down  and  the  inhabit- 
ants put  to  death    because  some 
water  had  been  spilt  on  him  as  he 
passed  by,  may  very  likely  be  true. 
He  was  savage  also  to  animals  :  he 
shut  himself  in  a  stable  for  five 
hours,  and  illtreated  the  horses  most 
dreadfully ;  and  once  he  illused  his 
father's  favourite  charger  in  such 
a  way  that  it  died    a  few  days 
afterwards. 

The  aversion  of  this  amiable  youth 
extended  particularly  to  everyone 
whom  Philip  II.  honoured  with  his 
favour.  One  day  he  met  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Castille,  Don 
Diego  Espinosa,  who  had  prevented 
a  comedian  called  Cisneros  from 
'oting    before    him.     The  Prince 


seized  him,  and  drawing  his  dagger, 
said,  'Miserable  little  priest,  how 
dare   you    hinder    Cisneros    from 
attending  me  ?    By  the  life  of  my 
father  I  will  kill  you! '     Espinosa 
only  escaped  a  stab  by  kneeling  for 
mercy.     On  another  occasion  when 
Philip   II.  had  locked  himself  in 
with  his  ministers  to  treat  of  im- 
portant affairs,  Don  Carlos,  curious 
to  hear  what  they  were  discussing, 
listened  at  the  door,  and  knocked 
down  one  of   his  gentlemen  who 
remonstrated  with  him.     When  the 
Duke  of  Alva  went  to  take  leave  of 
him  on  his  departure  for  the  Low 
Countries,  he  flew  into  a  passion, 
and  drawing  his  sword,  said  the 
Duke  should  not  go,  for  he  would 
kill  him.     The  Duke   caught  his 
arm  and  held  him  till  some  one 
came.      These  extravagances  must 
necessarily  have  vexed  the  King; 
but  notwithstanding,  in  June  1 564 
Philip  consented  to  his  son's  talang 
part  in  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom,  and  gave  him  the  presidency 
of  the  Council  of  State.      He  ap- 
pointed at    the    same    time    Buy 
Oomez  de  Silva,  Prince  of  Eboli,  to 
be    his    gpiardian,   much    to    Don 
Carlos's  disgust,  for  Eboli  was  a 
blind  and  devoted  servant  of  the- 
King,  but  he  was   so  dextrous   a 
courtier  that  he  very  soon  gained 
the  Prince's  affection. 

In  the  following  February  the 
Pope  sent  Don  Carlos  the  hat  and 
sword  which  are  reserved  for  the- 
Prince  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  zeal  for  religion.  It  was^ 
the  time  when  Count  Egmont  came 
to  Spain.  Cabrera  and  Brant6me  say 
that  Egmont  had  several  interviewa 
with  Don  Carlos,  and  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  Flanders.  Gachard 
considers  this  unproved.  Catherine 
de  Medicis  had  long  wished  for  an 
interview  with  PhiBp  H.,  and  after 
many  communications  it  was  re^ 
solved  in  the  spring  of  1565  that 
the  Queen  should  meet  her  mother 
at  Bayonne.  The  Queen  left  Ma^ 
drid  on  April  9,   accompanied  by 
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Bon  Carlos,  Don  Joan  of  Austria, 
and  a  iminber  of  nobles,  who  es- 
corted her  the  first  day's  joamey 
and  then  returned  to  Madrid. 
Philip,  who  had  started  before  her, 
met  her  in  Guadarrama,  and  they 
there  took  leare  of  each  other 
and  went  to  different  convents  to 
pass  the  Eastor  recess,  as  was  the 
King's  custom.  At  the  beginning 
of  May  they  again  met  at  Yalla- 
dohd,  where  Don  Carlos  and  Don 
Juan  spent  a  few  days  with  them. 
After  a  week  of  amusements  they 
finally  took  leave  of  each  other,  and 
the  Queen  proceeded  to  Bayonne. 
She  was  again  met  on  her  return  by 
the  same  party,  and  Don  Carlos 
was  so  delighted  to  see  her  that  he 
sprang  off  nis  horse  and  kissed  her 
hand. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 565  he  had  a 
firesh  fit  of  ague.  His  voracity  was 
unabated ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
writes  to  his  brother  Louis:  *The 
Prince  of  Spain,  after  having  eaten 
sixteen  pounds  of  fruit  and  four 
pounds  of  gprapes,  drank  two  cups  of 
water,  which  caused  him  a  syncope, 
and  produced  his  illness.' 

But  whatever  may  have  been  his 
moral  or  physical  defects,  there  was 
not  a  single  princess  in  Europe  who 
wan    not  longing  to  be  his  wife. 
Catherine  de  Medicis  wanted  him 
for  her  daughter,  Madame  Margue- 
rite.    Mary    Stuart    was    another 
candidate  for  the   Prince's   hand, 
and  the  mateh  was  ardently  desired 
for  her  by  her  uncles,  the  Guises. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  tried  to 
secure    him  for  the    Archduchess 
Ana ;  and  the  Infante  Donna  Juana, 
Philip  II.'s  sister,  the  widow   of 
Don  Juan  of  Portugal,  for  herself. 
Domia  Jnana  was  so  eager  about  it 
that  she  reiected  a  number  of  other 
smtors.     She  was  one  of  the  most 
beaatifiil  and  most  gifted  women  of 
htr  time;  but  she  was  ten  years 
older  than  Don  Carlos ;  and  whether 
for  that  reason  or,  as  Gachard  sug- 
gesfta,  because  she  had  been  to  him 
ahnost  a  mother,  Don  Carlos  be- 
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came  furious  when  anv  allusion  was 
made  before  him  to  this  marriage  : 
*  He  would  rather  die,'  he  said, 
'  than  be  forced  to  many  her.' 

The  Prince  showed  more  sense 
in  this  difficult  matter  than  was 
common  to  him,  and  insisted  on 
following  his  own  inclinations.  Of 
all  the  princesses  who  were  offered 
to  him,  he  showed  most  liking  for 
Ana  of  Austria,  and  several  times 
alluded  to  her  as  his  favourite. 
Philip,  meanwhile,  irresolute  as 
usual,  diplomatised  with  the  French, 
Scotoh,  and  Austrian  Courte,  giving 
hopes  to  each.  Volumes  of  letters 
and  instructions  were  exchanged 
between  the  King  and  his  agents, 
yet,  notwithstanding,  Don  Carlos  died 
unmarried.  It  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain Don  Carlos's  passion  for  his 
cousin,  Donna  Ana,  for  he  only  had 
seen  her  portrait.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  had  fastened  his 
fancy  upon  this  princess.  This  was 
one  of  the  numerous  subjects  of 
discord  between  the  father  and  son. 

Don  Carlos  found,  every  day, 
fresh  ground  of  annoyance  in  hia. 
father's  conduct.  On  the  whole^. 
however,  his  unequal  character,  his 
excesses,  and  general  extravagance 
justify  his  father's  treatment  of  him. 
Don  Carlos  complained  that  he  had 
not  been  appointed  governor  of  a 
province  although  he  was  nineteen, 
while  his  father  had  been  Begent  of ' 
Spain  at  sixteen.  He  complained 
that  although  he  had  been  destined' 
from  his  infancy  for  the  government 
of  the  Low  Countries,  he  had  never- 
been  sent  there.  He  showed  his 
aversion  for  all  the  members  of  his 
household  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  King,  and  did  his  best  on 
every  occasion  to  render  Philip  11, 
ridiculous.  It  is  said  he  kept  a  Dook 
in  which  his  father's  progresses  were 
caricatured,  and  he  went  so  fiir  that 
Don  Honorato  Juan,  who  was  devoted 
to  him,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  remon* 
strance  on  his  behaviour  from  Yal-* 
ladolid  in  1 566.  This  letter  enables 
us  to  understand  the  pupil  and  the 
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master.  Honorato  divideB  liis  ad- 
Irice  into  three  parts — the  req)ect  he 
awes  to  Gk>d,  his  duty  to  his  father, 
and  his  manner  of  treating  those 
dependent  on  hinu  On  this  latter 
pbmt,  on  which  he  most  dilates,  he 
recommends  him  to  be  conrteons  to 
his  &ther*s  ministers  and  officers; 
he  bids  him  be  kind  to  his  inferiors, 
and  charges  him  not  to  offend  any 
one  or  be  anxions  to  find  out  their 
defects  and  the  faults  they  have 
committed.  Doctor.  Suarez  wrote 
in  the  same  sense  ^to  him.  Their 
adyice  produced  no  effect,  however, 
if  we  judge  by  Don  Carlos*s  subse- 
quent behaviour.  Honorato  died 
soon  after,  and  appointed  his  pupil 
his  universal  legatee.  The  only 
person  Don  Carlos  seems  to  have 
had  any  affection  for  was  his  step- 
mother, Isabel  de  VaJois.  '  H  estoit,' 
says  Brant6me,  *  le  fl^au  de  toutes 
fors  de  la  royne,  que  j'ai  veu  qu'il 
honoroit  fort  et  respectoit,  car 
estant  devant  elle  il  changeoit  du 
tout,d'humeur  etde  naturel,  voire  de 
couleur.'  From  this  affection  has 
arisen  the  transformation  of  these 
personages  by  poets  and  romancers 
into  passionate  lovers.  On  the  part 
of  the  Queen  a  dishonourable  pas- 
sion is  totally  and  utterly  incredible, 
while  it  was  no  less  natural  and 
creditable  that  she  should  do  all  in 
iier  power  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
and  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  un- 
fortunate step-son. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  that  we  can 
affirm  the  same  of  Don  Carlos.  The 
suspicion  does  not  occur  to  Gachard, 
and  yet  it  seems  to  me  as  if  no  other 
<!ause  would  so  completely  account  for 
the  behaviour  of  Philip.  From  the 
moment  of  the  Queen's  arrival  in 
Spain  th^  Prince  appeared  to  devote 
himself  to  her.  It  may  have  been 
the  result  of  gratitude  for  the  atten- 
tions which  the  Queen  had  shown 
him.  The  Princess  Donna  Juana 
had  taken  the  greatest  care  of  him 
during  his  infancy,  and  had  treated 
him  with  the  love  of  a  mother,  and 
yet  we  can  find  no  sign  of  any  such 


regard  for  her.  When  Isabel  was 
on  her  way  to  YalladoUd  the  King 
intended  to  send  his  son  on  pilgrim- 
age to  Ouadalupe  in  Estremadura. 
He  changed  his  mind,  we  do  not 
know  why;  but  there  was  somemys- 
tery  in  the  matter,  for  the  French 
ambassador,  St.  Sulpice,  did  not 
venture  to  mention  it  in  a  secret 
letter :  '  ce  qui  n'est  encore  gu^ree 
divulgu^,  et  n'est  besoing  qtron  en 
parle,  carroccasiondece  ne  s*en  peult 
escripre.*  St.  Sulpice  begged  Plulip 
to  allow  the  Prince  of  Eboli  to  ac* 
company  the  Queen  to  Bayonne; 
the  King  answered  that '  the  Prince 
his  son  was  going  to  Oar  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  ;  and  he  could  only  trust 
him  with  Eboli,  for  he  was  arraid^if 
he  did  not  always  keep  by  his  side 
that  he  would  be  found  in  the  place 
from  which  he  started  on  his  jour- 
ney.' In  a  letter  on  which  Qachard 
comments,  of  one  of  the  Queen's 
ladies,  the  Prince's  affection  for  the 
Queen  is  alluded  to  pointedly :  '  La 
Toyne  et  la  Princesse  sopent  souvent 
en  un  jardin  qui  est  ores  de  la  m6son, 
et  le  prince  avec  elles,  qui  aime  la 
reine  singulierement.  Je  crois  qu'il 
voudroit  estre  davantage  son  parent.  * 
Philip  prohibited  the  Prince  from 
visiting  the  Queen  during  her  ill- 
ness in  1564,  although  the  French 
Ambassador  was  admitted  when- 
ever he  chose.  M.  de  la  Ferriere, 
in  a  recent  work  upon  the  subject, 
quotes  part  of  a  diary  kept  by  a 
French  lady  in  waiting  on  the 
Queen  for  tne  use  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis.  This  diary  describes  the 
way  the  Court  passed  their  time  in 
Aranjuez  and  Toledo,  and  frequent 
allusion  is  made  to  the  Prince,  who, 
we  find,  never  lost  an  opportuniiy 
of  accompanying  the  Queen.  The 
details  ^ven  bring  before  us  their 
daily  lite  with  the  greatest  exacti- 
tude.    The  lady  says  : 

One  day  at  Ara^jaez  the  QueeD  and  the 
Crincew  Juana  went  ont  and  met  a  man 
mounted  on  a  donkey  with  fish  pasties; 
on  these  they  breakfiist^  with  water  from 
the  riTulet  which  they  drank  with  their 
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hudM.  They  then  tobk  pomeasion  of  a  Cart, 
aio  vhich  they  ^mbea^-MadeBoiseUe  4/i 
Bourbon,  the  Oooat,  and  one  of  the  Queen's 
ladi^.;  1  followed  oi^  ^a  old  mule;  and 
thib  ve  made  6ur  W^y  to  a  meadow  at  the 
end  of  Ad  arenu6,  tvhere'  ^sr^ore  'eome  oolte, 
eofWi,  and  gtati.  The  Qnedn  and  the 
FriBaoM  fl^  Ur-woA  to  nnlh  the  eptrs,  and 
hm^g  ao  reaseU  they  nsed<  the  Princew'ji 
h^t,  .,7hey  soaked  eopie.hread  in  the  milk 
and  ate  it,  and  alfterwards '  moimted  on 
dmAeys,  fifr  want  of  something  bettor*  to 
do,«M vent'to  see  Ihe  sta^.  Afberwsids 
we  iftiviied*to  theeastle.  The  Qaeen  went 
to  the  room  where  the  Kin£.  was  dining, 
and  after  talking  to  himaStde  she  and 
the  P^eess  took  their  dinner  in  a  ^llenr 
tfeeir  hisr  room,  which  looks  upon  the  King^ 
Uasa^  Afterwards  the  Prines  sndBon 
JvMiwiat  to  shoot  with  erosshows.  The 
Sang  Mined  them  and  shot  a  little,  and  then 
redredtoread  in,  his  rooms.  •  .  •  The  ne^t 
day  the  Queen  and  Princess  went  out  again. 
Ihey  sent  for  their  horses:  the  Queen 
ooimted  on /the  little  one  belongiBg  to  the 
Cwdiiia],  and  begged  the  Prineees  to««ide 
the  other  in  the.  French  manner — a  yegry 
onoommon'  custom  here  for  women,  for 
eren  widows  only  ride  on  mules.  The  said 
lady  was  so  fi^le  accustomed'  to  ride  ok 
lionebaek  that  she  fell  fnm  the  flnst  hocse 
tke  moimtedj  but  without  hurting' heisetf. 
She  tried  another,  which  she  managed 
better,  and  shot  with  her  crossbow  at  a 
stag.  They  breakfasted  on  the  grass  on 
sweet  oranges — a  custom  of  th^  connti^. 
At  five  o'clock  th^  both  went  to*  the 
isUad,  and  passing  a  small  riTulet  on  a 
niank  the  Princess  fell  in,  and  had  to  go 
borne  and  change.  The  Queen  went  on 
alone  until '  seren  o'clock,  When  the  Pnnce 
met  her  and  they  remained  together  tmtil 
ten  o'clock,  when  the  King  joined  them. 
The  next  day  the  £ing.£ned  wiiih  the 
Queen.  ., 

From  Aranjuez  the  Court  went 
to  Toledo. 

Le  dimanche  jour  de  Penteepuste  elle 
aroit  nne.robbe  df^  satin  gris  efl^gratign^, 
cbamarr^  de  franges  d'or,  la  cotte  de 
velours  blanc  bozdie  de  deux  larges 
passemens  d*or  et  d'aigent  &  jour,  coyi^  a 
la  fnus^oyse,  Ce  jonr-U  elle  onyt  le  service 
diiin  en  la  salle^  c^lebri  en  la  royalle  fort 
d^votement  et  honorablement.  ...  La 
royne  fut  servie  de  mesme,  le  grand 
maistre  allant&  chascun  service  &  la  viande 
dvee  qnes  tons  les  prindpaulx  de  ses  officers 
tons  ntida  testes  depnis  la  cuisine  acoom- 

Signez  de  la  garde  des  trompettes,  ta- 
nrins,  b^rajdx  d'armes  avecques  leurs 
cottes,  et  huissiers  avecaues  leurs  maces 
d'aigent  pour  donner  orore  dans  la  salle 


et  £jire  musicque,  qui .  fut  ung  fort  bean 
serrice  -  <plns  f  avecques  • .  ceiymonye  espa^ 
g^oUe  que  fi3an9oy8e. 

The  next  ^y. 

La^  Pzinceese  et  elle  monterent  chez  le 
roy  veoir  les  manteaulx  et  I'aooutrement  de 
Tempire  avec  les  troys  eouronnes,  qui  iBSt 
la  plus  riehe  chose  que  Ton  s^auroit  veoyr' : 
terirtoni  est  convert' de  riches  perles:  les 
moind^^es  sont  de  trois  on  quatre  escus,  et 
la  plus  nart  sont  de  cinquante  on  soixante, 
principallement  cellesdes  couronnes,  le  tout 
^stant  plein  de  diamans  en  roses,  en  tables, 
et  en  poimtes,  oi^  il  y  en  a  ri  fort  gtande 
quantiti  que  je  n^ea  vy  jamais  tant  ensem^ 
hie;  et  aprto  cella  luy  fut  monti^  Tor  comme 
i\  yient.des  Indes,  qui  est  s^  pur  qu'il  ne  le 
fault  point  puriffier.  L'oti  luy  montra  sept 
lioomes .:  il  y  en  avoit  quatre  qni  h'estoyent 
pas  de  la  haulteur  d^g  homme,  et  tiois 
autres  qui  estoyent  plus  haultes  d'lin 
ho;nma  de  deuz  pieds. 

'  These  letters  ai*e  Ml  g£  chatmrng 
dbtttils.  Why  should  M.  dela  Fe£ 
riere  find  so  much  fhult  with  habits 
80  simple?  ^Jamais  yie  ne  fht 
plus  monotone  ni  plus  vide*' — jet 
everyday  is  passed  in  soihe cbarm- 
inj^  country  pleasure.  The  diary 
omy  exfcends  over  twenfy-six  days, 
and  La  Feni^re  exaggerates  in 
saying,  *  II  nous  livre  les  secrets 
de  r6lc6ye,  nous  r^vMe  les  habi- 
tudes de  la  vie  prir^e  de  Philippe 
n.*  If  it  does  reveal  them,  and 
these  days  are  a  specimen  of  the 
rest,  Philip  had  been  a  much  mis- 
represented man. 

In  the  stuhmer'of  1566,  afber  tli^ 
Prince  had  passed  a  few  days  in 
Madrid  with  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
they  joined  the  royal  family  in  the 
country,  where  the  Queen  was  con- 
fined of  a  daughter.  "  Don  Carlos 
was  to  have  been  the  godfather  of 
the  infant  princess,  but  Tisnacq  re- 
ported the  PHnce  was  so  weak  that 
Don  Juan  had  to  hold  the  child 
and  take  it  into  the  Queen's  apart- 
ments. 

Montigny  and  Berghen  now  ar- 
rived in  Madrid,  in  hopes  of  ob- 
liainingl  from  PbiHp  II.  some  mea- 
sures of  relief  for  the  Low  Countries. 
They  urged  their  suit  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  zeal,  but  while 
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they  were  at  Madrid  news  came 
that  the  insurgents  had  destroyed 
the  images  in  the  churches,  and 
were  endeavouring  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  out  of  the  country.  The 
King  was  bitterly  displeased,  but 
was  unable  to  decide  what  to  do. 
Montigny  and  Berghen   are  sup- 

e>8ed  at  this  time  to  have  invited 
on  Carlos  to  go  to  Flanders  and 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  If  his  father  disap- 
proved, they  promised  to  support 
him  themselves  and  to  raise  the 
country  in  his  favour.  This  is  the 
story  told  by  Cabrera,  the  historian 
of  Philip  n. ;  but  as  no  documents 
exist  to  prove  it,  Gku^hard  is  seep* 
tical. 

In  December  Philip,  accompanied 
by  his  son,  opened  the  Cortes  at 
Madrid.  The  King  was  entreated  to 
ffo  in  person  to  Flanders,  leaving 
Don  Carlos  as  Regent  during  his  al^ 
sence ;  but  Don  Carlos  desii^  most 
intensely  to  go  to  the  Low  Countries 
also;  and  when  he  learnt  what  was 
going  on,  he  presented  himself  in 
the  session-room    one    day   when 
his  &ther  was  absent,  addressed 
the  deputies,  and  swore  he  would 
be  revenged  on  any  one  of  them 
who  shomd  propose  to  the  King  to 
leave  him  in  Madrid.    The  fing 
was   much    annoyed.     He  seems 
at  first,  however,  to  have  shown 
the  greatest  forbearance.    He  ap- 
pointed Don  Carlos  president  of 
the    Council    of  War  and   State, 
save     several     important  ,  affairs 
mto    his    ohaive,   and    increased 
his  allowance  ror  his  private  ex- 
penses from  seven  to  ten  thousand 
dnoate.   Don  Carlos  at  first  showed 
himself  sensible  of  his  father's  kind- 
ness, and  endeavoured  to  deserve 
it.    His  amendment,  however,  was 
shortlived,  and  in  a  few  months  his 
habito  were  more  disordered  than 
ever.    The  inmiense  sums  received 
by  him  were  insufiSloient  for  his  ex- 
travagance: he  was  always  in  debt, 
and  took  advantage  of  lus  position 
to  extort  money  from  every  one. 


Once,  says  Grachard,  he  took  a 
iancy  to  the  furniture  of  a  bed- 
room which  the  Count  of  Modica 
had  obtained  from  Milan,  and  which 
might  be  worth  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred ducats.  He  offered  two  thou* 
sand  for  it.  His  purse  being  empty, 
he  sent  for  Ghnmaldi  to  borrow  the 
sum.  The  Genoese  banker  imme- 
diately counted  it  out  to  him,  and 
offered  his  services  for  anything 
he  might  want.  Don  Carlos  took 
him  at  his  word  and  asked  for  ten 
thousand  ducats.  GrimaJdi  excused 
himself,  and  said  he  had  not  the 
money ;  upon  which  the  Prince,  with 
dreadfrd  threate,  gave  him  tweniy- 
four  hours  to  bring  it,  and  turned 
off  a  son  of  Grimaldi  who  was  one 
of  his  pages.  In  vain  they  told 
him  the  Imnker's  offers  were  mere 
complimente,  and  the  sum  he  asked 
for  was  out  of  all  measure.  He  an- 
swered, that  with  a  Prince  like 
him  such  complimente  should  not 
be  used;  that  Gh^imaldi  lent  the 
Sing  large  sums,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  immediately  procure  the  ten 
thousand  ducats  harm  would  come 
to  him  and  his  family.  The  result 
was,  Gh^maldi  was  obliged  to  give 
him  the  money.  At  another  time 
he  bought  a  diamond  frt)m  a  Por- 
tuguese merchant  for  twenty-five 
thousand  ducate  without  having  a 
maravedi  to  pay  for  it. 

PhiHp  meanwhile  continued  his 
preparations  for  his  journey  to 
Flanders,  and,  since  go  he  must,  in- 
tended to  teke  the  PVinoe  with  him. 
The  royal  fleet  was  in  Galicia,  the 
provisions  were  embarked  for  the 
voyage,  and  the  furniture  of  the 
royal  household  had  been  sent  to, 
the  port.  The  banners  which  were 
to  cBstingnish  the  Kine 'a  and  the 
Prince's  uiips  were  ready,  and  the 
guards  on  toot  and  horseback  had 
started.  Don  Carlos's  dream  was 
almost  realised,  and  his  delight 
knew  no  bounds.  Suddenly  the 
King  changed  his  mindand  putoff  his 
expedition  until  the  foUowmg  year. 
Philip  sent  as  his  representative  the 
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Duke  of  Alva.    The  effect  on  Don 
Carlos  was  frigbtfol.     His  hatred 
to  his  fibther  knew  no  bounds,  and 
he  lost  no  opportunity  in  public  and 
priTate  of  showing  it.  '  Many  times/ 
aajs  Oachard,  *'  he  had  thought  of 
escaping  from    Spain ;    from  this 
moment  he  thought  of  nothing  else, 
and  determined  to  go  to  Italy,  from 
which  he  could  proceed  according  to 
circumstances  to  the  Low  Countries 
or  the  Emperor's  Court.'    To  carry 
oat  his  plans  he  converted  himself 
into  a  conspirator ;   he  slept  sur- 
rounded by  arms,  and  took  every 
precaution  to  avoid  being  surprised. 
He  had  a    mechanical    apparatus 
made  by  a  French  engineer,  Louis 
de  Foix,  by  which  he  could  open 
and  shut  his  door  while  in  bed. 
Not  having  money  enough,  he  sent 
emissaries  into  the  provinces  to  ob- 
tain money  from  the  merchants  and 
bankers  in  his  name.     One  of  his 
servants,   Osorio,  went  to  Seville 
with  twelve  blank  bills  signed  by 
his    Highness,    in    the    following 
form : 

Oarda  Almrez  Osorio,  one  of  my  serranU, 
who  will  deliver  this  to  you,  wiU  demand 
in  my  name  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money  for 
an  nigent  and  imperious  necessity.  I  pray 
yoa  to  give  it  him,  for  besides  MfiUing 
your  duty  of  vassal  yon  will  ffive  me  great 
pleasnre.  The  said  Osorio  wul  see  to  the 
means  of  repayment.  I  ratify  beforehand 
all  that  he  will  agree  to  do  with  yon. 

The  result  of  these  negotiations  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  probable  he  did 
not  contrive  to  obtain  the  money, 
and  Oachard  says  that  at  the  time 
of  Don  Garlos's  arrest  he  only  pos* 
sessed  a  hundred  ducats,  which  he 
badinst  borrowed  from  his  banker. 
He  waited  to  carry  out  his  pro- 
jects until  his  father  had  left  Madrid. 
FhQip  went  to  the  Escorial  on  the 
lotb  December.  During  his  ab« 
Bence  Don  Carlos  wrote  letters  to 
&e  sovereigns  of  Europe  informing 
them  of  his  mtentions,  and  one  which 
he  meant  to  send  to  the  King,  com- 
pkiningof  the  continual  annoyances 
to  whiidi  he  was  subjected.     He 


wrote  also    to  some    grandees  of 
Spain,  begmng  them  to  accompany 
him;  but  he  received  satiBfactonr 
answers  from  very  few.     To   aU 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity   he    found    himself   in  to 
take  this  determination  in  conse- 
quence of  the  King's  treatment  of 
him.       He    depended    chiefly   on 
Don  Juan  of  Austria,  who  had  just 
been  appointed  Admiral  of  the  Ar- 
mada.    They  had  been  brought  up 
and  had  lived  almost  always  to- 
gether, and  Don  Carlos  must  have 
been  fond  of  his  uncle  if  we  can 
judge  by  the  frequent  presents  he 
made  him  and  their  fraternal  inter- 
course.    The  Prince  closeted  him- 
self with  Don  Juan,  told  him  what 
he  intended  to  do,  and  promised 
that  if  he  would  go  with  him  he 
would  give  him  the  crown  of  Milan 
or  Naples.     Don  Juan  did  his  best 
to  dissuade  him,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  inncunerable  objections  to 
his  project ;  but  the  Prince  was  not 
in  a  state  to  be  thwarted,  and  he 
urged  Don  Juan  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  accompany  him.    Don  Juau 
begged    for   twenty-four  hours  to 
reflect.      The    continual    benefits 
which  he  had  received  frx>m  the 
King  must  have  influenced  him, 
Charles  V.  had  intended  his  illegi- 
timate  son   for  the   Church,    but 
Philip  n.,  besides  having  publicly 
recognised  him  as  his  brother,  had 
covered  him  with  honours  and  en- 
trusted him  with  political  and  mili- 
tary offices,  posts  of  the  highest 
importance.    Don  Juan  wrote  on 
the  following  day  to  the  Prince, 
saying    the    King   had    sent    for 
him  to  the  Escorial,  and  thither 
he  immediately  went  to  give  an 
account  of  all  that  had  occurred. 
PhiUp  had  already  a  suspicion  that 
his  son  was  plotting  something  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  Court,  but 
never  imagined  that  matters  would 
reach  this   point.      He  oonoealed 
every  trace  of  emotion,  and  con- 
tinued his  religious  ceremonies  with 
imperturbable  gravity.    News  came 
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ip  Jbisp^.  spcm .  %Aer '&iom  Madrid) 
j^t  ^^n  t)ie  ,^7tk  P^oember  Don 
Cc»;b)0ha4  gone  tp'a/conyQnjb  for 
Jm  religioBd  dufeips.,.  The  .Prince 
declared  ii^.i^  .coiifeB^iDii  ihs^he 
liprQ.pb  deadly  hatred  to  aome  one, 
il^ja  he'  did  ii^t  name  i  the  priest 
refused  to  .give,  him  absplntiop ;  Pon 
Q^loB  insisted.*  TJbe  priest)  btide  hun 
oqvmlt  tiie  <ibeo)((^piaii8.7'I)<m,Cajrlos 
sent  for  the  fonrteen  friars  of  Atocba 
axjd  W  Aifgustin  and  a  Trinitarian 
fiiar^^and  nsjg^  that  .the  hatred, 
whitch  he  adsno^ledgedy  ought  not 
t^  deprive  him  of  the  consolations 
of^reBgion..  Finding  he  ootdd  not 
cpayince  them,  he  asked  them  to 
gp\|Fe,)ii]9ian  ui^consecratedhost,  that 
he  might  at  least  appear  to  com- 
mmxioate.  They  all  exclaimed  at 
ii^  Slid  the  Prior  of  Atocha  tried 
tO;  discover  .>7ho  the  person  was 
that  "was  the  object  of  the  Prince's 
animosity.  Don  Qarlos  said  he  was 
of  high  quality^  and  ended  by  con* 
fessipg  that  it  was  the  King.  Don 
C!arl09  retired,  and  information  was 
sent  to  his  father.'  Philip  continued 
ii|,  the  Escorial  until  Jannary  15, 
1568.  Thence  he  went  to  the  Pardo, 
B^^  on  ihe>  17th  he  arrived  in  Ma- 
drid. ,  We  dp  not  exactly  know 
what  be  did  on  these  days,  bnt  it  is 
probable 'that  he^onsulted  with  his 
CklWiciL  Oji^  the  King's  arri^ 
Pon... Carlos  went  to  receive  him 
wi^  every^  sign  of  respect.  The 
King,  it  iasaid)  betrayed  no  emo- 
tion, nor  wae  there  the  slightest 
chwge  in  his  naanner  to  his  son. 
Qa  the  following,. xlsy  they  both 
went  to  .high. mass  in  the  royal 
cnapel.  After  mass  Don  Carlos 
took  Don  Jnan  to  his  apartment 
and  had  two  hours'  conversation 
T^th  him.  Jt  is  supposed  he  tried  to  • 
obtain  from  him  the«order  that  the 
gallm  hehad  at  Cartagena  should 
Deleft  at  hisdi^posal.  Don  Juan  pro- 
miBed  him  a  fii^  answer  the  follow- 
ingilkJfA  pne  o'clock^and  atthat  hour 
on  Sunday,  January  1 8,  he  received 
a  note  fix>m.  Don  Juan  saying  that 
as  he  felt  ill  he  i^uld  not  fiafil  his 


pvotnise  until  the  folhming  Wed* 
nesday.  From  that  moment  the 
Prince  suspected, his  uncle  had  be^ 
tcayed  hii^.  .He  retired  to  bed, 
pretending ttobe ill,  in  case  the  King 
isent  for  him.  The  Kizig  <did  -^o^ 
and  Dpn  Carlos  replied  that  he  was 
unable .  to  come.  At  six  o'clock- he 
got  i;p  to  dine,  and  went  again. :to 
bed.  .'Philip  wa#  informed,'  says 
Gachard,  '  every  few  minutes  of  his 
son's  act^onp,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
retired  to  his  apartment  he  sent  for 
Buy  Gomez,  the  Duke  of  Feria, 
the  Prior  Don  Antonio,  and  Luis 
Quyada ;  and  after  having  spoken  to 
them,  according  to  a  contemporary, 
as  no  man  ever  spoke,  he  went 
down  with  them  and  two  other  gen- 
tlemen to  the  Prince's  rooms.  Two 
valets  with  nails  and  hammers,  and 
the  lieutenant  and  twelve  men  of 
the  guard,  followed  him.  The  King 
wore  armour  under  his  vest,  a  sword 
imder  his  arm,  and  a  helmet  on  his 
head.  He  ordered  Lerma,  who  was 
in  waiting,  not  to  allow  any  one  to 
enter  the  Prince's  apartments.  The 
engineer  Foiz,  by  the  King's  order, 
and  unsuspected  by  Don  Carlos, 
had  removed  the  pulleys  which 
closed  the  Prince's  door  on  the  in- 
side, and  the  King  and  his  ministers 
entered  without  noise  or  difficulty. 
They  began  by  securing  a  sword, 
dagger,  and  a  loaded  harquebuss, 
that  Don  Carlos  had  near  his  bed. 
The  Prince,  startled  at  the  noise, 
asked  who  was  there.  *'  The  Coun- 
cil of  State,"  said  one.  Don  Car- 
los  snatched  at  his  arms  and  the 
King  appeared.  "  What  is  this  P" 
the  Prince  said ;  "does  your  Majesty 
wish  to  kill  me  P"  The  King  bade 
him  calm  himself,  and  assured  him 
he  did  not  wish  to  hurt  him;  on 
the  contraiT,  that  all  that  was  beuag 
done  was  ror  his  good.  The  win- 
dows were  nailed  up,  and  every 
piece  of  metal,  even  to  the  irons  of 
the  fire-place,  was  removed.  His 
papers  were  secured,  and  axnosigi 
them  was  an  outline  of  hia  prcr|eot, 
and  a  list  written  in  the  Prinoe'a 
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own  hand  of  iJie  friends  audi 
eoemieB  whom  he  proposed  to  put 
to  deattu  At  the  head  of  these 
naiaes  was  that  of  the  King  him- 
96^  ilie' Prince  of  Ebbli  and  his 
wife,  and  many  others.  Foremost 
amps^  his  fiiands  were  the  Queen 
and  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  his  dear 
and  well-belbyod  nncle!  Don  Carlos 
was  in  despair.  "  Let  jour  Majesty 
kin  me  sather  than  arrest  me,"  he 
said;  "it  will  be  a  ^reat  scandal  for 
these  kin^oms.  &  your  Idajesty 
does  not  kill  nie,  I  will  do  it  myself." 
With  these  words  he  tried  to  throw 
Hmself  into  the  fire.  "  If  you  kill 
Yourself*'  the  King  said,  "it  will 
he  the  act  of  a  madman."  '*  I  am 
noi  mad,"  said  Don  Carlos;  "I 
am  desperate  ai  your  Majesty's 
treatment  of  me."  At  these  re- 
proaches the  EJing  answered,  "I 
shall  henceforward  treat  you  as  a 
sulject^  not  as  a  son."  He  then 
called  the  Duke  of  Feria,  and  bade 
him  keep  guard  in  the  room ;  Buy 
Qomez,  the  Prior  Don  Antonio,  and 
Luis  Quijada  were  to  remain  as  his 
assistants.  The  Prince  was  never  to 
he  left  alone  by  night  or  day,  nor  to 
be  allowed  to  send  messages  or  speak 
to  any  one.  "  I  depend,"  he  said 
to  these  gentlemen,  "  on  the  loyalty 
you  haye  sworn  to  me."  He  bade 
the  guards  to  follow  the  orders  of 
tfie  Duke  of  Feria,  and  watch  by 
night  and  day,  after  which  he  re« 
tnmed  to  his  apartments.'  Orders 
w^ie  issued  that  no  couriers  or  any 
other  person  should  leave  Madrid 
until  an  official  account  of  what  had 
Oociured  could  be  prepared  for  cir- 
culation. The  King  wrote  to  the 
councils,  the  Ayuntamientos,  the 
hiahope^  the  heads  of  religious  or- 
ders, and  the  principal  nobles.  He 
gave  a  brief  account  of  his  son's 
imprisonment,  and  the  sorrow  which 
the  neoessiiy  had  caused  him. 
Hbre  ezplicifly,  but  somewhat  am- 
Ingooudyi  he  vnrote  to  the  Pope  and 
the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
Itis  impossible  to  gather  firom  these 
papers  the  real  state  of  the  case. 


Tau  der  Hammen  says :  '  The  eiwh 
mies  and  flatterers  of  the  King 
wrote  what  nather  the  obe  lior  thd 
other  of  them  could  know.'  Philip, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Duki^  of  AI^ 
burquerque,  governor  of  Navarce, 
said:. 

.  Th^  cauBM  whieh  h«Te  .moTSod  me.  to  this 
determination,  yon  may  judges  hlive  been 
of  a  kind  to  leaye  me  no  alternatiTe.  Hy 
leiolntion  is  not  caosed  bj  any  miabehayionr 
of  the  Frinee  towards  myself^  nor  is  it  in- 
tended as  a  punishment.  The  Frinoe'e 
condition  and  temperament  have  beei^ 
strange  thioughout  his  life.  His  irregular 
tendencies  hare  increased  to  snch  a'dc^iree 
that  I  haye  determined  on  the  course  wmeh 
I  haye  pursued  as  imposed,  on  me  by  my 
duty  to  my  kingdom  and  people.  . 

To  the  Duke  of  Alva  he  wrote : 

Since  your  departure,  the  Prince's  matters 
haye  come  to  such  a  pass,  and  haye  taken  so 
peculiar  a  form,  that  I  have  at  lo^t.deter- 
mined  to  arrest  and  confine  his  person.  .  . ., 
From  what  you  haye  seen  and  already 
know,  you  can  judge  of  my  reasons  for  taking 
this  step. 

When  Alya  wrote  for  more  details^ 
the  King  answered : 

I  haye  thought  it  unneoessaiy  to  enlarge 
what  I  said  in  my  preyious  despatch ;  for 
as  you  were  so  well  aware  of  the  Prince's 
character,  your  own  wisdom  can  izifer 
from  it  my  motiye  for  acting  as  I  haye, 
and  the  end  which  I  propose  to  my 
self.  My  determination  does  not  arise 
from  faults  of  the  Prince,  nor  is  it  meant 
to  punish  him ;  for  if  this  had  been  the 
cause,  we  should  haye  proceeded  in  a 
different  manner:  nor  was  it  my  intention 
to  reform  or  repress  his  disorders ;  for  ex- 
perience shows  us  that  neither  by  this,  nor 
any  other  means,  we  can  obtain  our  end* 
the  causes  being  natural  and  constitutional. 
Our  olrject  is  to  use  preyention  hencefor- 
ward, and  forestall  the  hann  which  it  is 
easy  to  see  will  otherwise  happen  during 
my  life  and  after  my  death.  I  tell  you 
this,  since  it  is  likely  that  those  who  ase 
ill-affected  in  religion  may  attribute  what 
has  been  done  with  the  Prince  to  a  sus<- 
picion  that  he  fayours  their  side :  you  must 
endeayour  to  disabuse  eyexyone  of  such  a 
notion,  which  is  derogatory  to  the  Prince's 
honour. 

To  the  Queen  of  Portugal  he 
wrote  to  the  same  effect : 
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Tht  reaBonB  which  hare  constrained  me 
to  take  this  step  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
neither  can  I  relate  them,  nor  your  liijesty 
hear  them,  without  increasing  our  distress. 
My  determination  does  not  proceed  from 
disobedience  or  want  of  respect,  nor  is  it 
intended  as  a  chastisement.  There  would 
have  been  reason  sufficient,  but  a  mere 

Sunishment  would  come  to  an  end.  Nor 
0  I  act  in  any  hope  that  by  this  means  his 
excesses  and  disorders  will  be  reformed. 
The  affiiir  has  another  beginning,  and  ad- 
mits of  no  remedy  in  time. 

To  the  Pope  he  wrote  two  letters, 
in  the  first  informing  him  of  the 
decision  at  which  he  had  arrived; 
the  second  letter  has  been  thonght 
lost  until  now.  Gachard  discovered 
it,  however,  in  some  ecclesiastical 
annals :  it  is  fuller  than  the  first, 
but  rather  diifuse  than'  clear.  The 
Eling  says : 

It  has  pleased  God,  for  my  sins,  that  the 
Prince  should  have  so  many  and  such  great 
defects,  some  of  understanding  and  others 
of  temperament,  that  he  was  incapable  of 
governing  the  country. 

To  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at 
Rome  he  writes: 

If,  after  reading  the  letter,  His  Holiness 
should  wish  to  enter  into  conversation 
about  this  matter,  and  ask  particulars  of 
the  Prince's  life,  and  of  the  causes  which 
have  moved  me  to  spare  the  Prince's 
honour,  you  must  excuse  yourself  from 
giving  details,  and  insist  merely  the  opinion 
fonned  of  the  Prince  throughout  his  life, 
which  is  in  conformity  with  what  now 
appears. 

In  all  his  official  and  private  cor- 
respondence the  Kinff  alludes  to 
the  Bubiect  directly  and  indirectly ; 
he  implies  that  the  Prince  was  in- 
capable in  mind  and  body,  and 
both  these  circumstances  rendered 
his  cominff  to  the  throne  impossible, 
and  that  his  confinement  was  not 
therefore  to  be  temporary,  but  that 
he  was  to  be  deprived  of  Hberty  for 
ever.  Madness  was  what  Philip 
insisted  most  upon : 

The  King  (writes  Fonrquevaux  to 
Charles  IX.)  has  sent  me  word  by  Ruy 
Qomez  that  the  said  Prince  was  even  more 
deranged  in  mind  than  body,  and  that  he 
never  would  have  his  reason,  for  so  his 


actions  have  proved.  His  Miyesty  has 
concealed  it  long,  hoping  time  would  bring 
sense  and  discretion. 

The  madness  was  by  no  means 
improbable  :  he  may  have  inherited 
it  from  his  grandmother,  Donna 
Juana ;  and  the  severe  injury  to  his 
head,  and  the  operations  which  had 
been  performed  on  him,  could  not 
fail  to  have  affected  un&vourably  a 
youth  of  a  stronger  constitution  than 
Don  Carlos.  But  it  is  strange  that 
Philip  never  allowed  any  of  the 
details  to  transpire  which  led  him 
to  this  opinion,  and  his  reserve 
leaves  room  for  suspicion  that 
among  the  other  symptoms  a  passion 
for  the  Queen  may  have  been  one. 
The  foreign  ambassadors  are  ex- 
tremely vaspie,  considering  how 
important  the  matter  was :  the 
reasons  they  allege  are,  that  the 
Prince  tried  to  kiU  his  father  and 
some  of  his  favourites,  or  that  he 
had  been  corresponding  with  the 
Low  Countries  or  Italy ;  but  most 
of  their  despatches  contain  simply 
the  reports  which  were  current  in  the 
palace.  One  of  the  Prince's  servants, 
apparently  an  eye-witness  of  what 
occurred,  relates  the  interview  with 
Don  Juan  of  Austria  and  the  oc- 
currences which  preceded  his  arrest. 
We  have  not  the  original  account, 
but  the  MS.  copy  which  exists  of 
it  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of 
History  at  Madrid  is  supposed  to 
be  written  bv  the  hand  of  Bodriflo 
Varquez,  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  which  adds 
greatly  to  its  importance.  In  com- 
menting upon  these  documents, 
Gachard  concludes  the  immediate 
provocation  to  have  been  the  at- 
tempt to  escape  abroad. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  world 
by  Don  Garlos's  imprisonment  was 
not  &vourable  to  tne  King.  The 
public  functionaries,  indeed,  and 
the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe 
answered  Philip's  communications 
in  the  most  courteous  and  compas- 
sionatiug  terms.  But  Tisnacq  says : 
'  The  populace  is  very  licentious  in 
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iia  difloonrses,  and  I  never  could 
iiATe  imagined  their  tongues  would 
be  80  unbridled.'  And  Cabrera 
writes  that  it  was  reported  'that 
Princes  were  jealous  of  those  who 
were  to  succeed  them,  and  that  a 
great  and  generous  spirit  in  their 
sons  displeases  them.'  Cabrera 
thinks  the  King  did  not  dare  to 
leave  Madrid  at  the  time,  for  fear 
of  an  outbreak. 

The  excitement,  however,  lasted 
only  a  few  days:  gradually  the 
Prince  was  forgotten,  and  three 
weeks  after  his  arrest  no  one 
thought  more  about  him.  Don 
Carlos  was  guarded  hj  eight  per- 
sons of  the  first  families  of  the 
kingdom,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Duke  of  Feria  and  Ruj  Gomez : 
thej  attended  on  him  two  at  a  time, 
relieving  each  other  eveiy  six  hours ; 
no  servant  was  allowed  to  enter  his 
room ;  thej  waited  on  him  at  table ; 
the  major  domos  handed  the  dishes 
to  them,  and  thej  served  them 
ready  carved,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  a  knife.  A  few  days  afterwards 
the  Prince  was  removed  from  his 
apartment  to  another  in  the  same 
part  of  the  palace,  where  the  windows 
were  barred  and  the  fire-place 
screened,  and  with  an  opening 
through  the  wall  that  he  might 
hear  mass,  which  was  said  in  the 
adjoining  room.  Some  of  his  wait- 
ing men  were  changed,  probably 
because  the  King  had  not  complete 
confidence  in  them.  When  the 
Prince  was  separated  from  Don 
Bodrigo  de  Mendoza,  to  whom  he 
was  deeply  attached,  he  hung  round 
his  neck  and  embraced  him  with 
tears  in  his  eyes;  afterwards  the 
King  dismissed  the  entire  house- 
hold. Don  Carlos,  it  is  said,  walked 
up  and  down  his  room  in  a  state  of 
frensy,  uttering  every  sort  of  insult. 
From  this  moment  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  thought  but  killing 
Inmself.  As  he  was  not  allowed 
anns  of  any  kind,  he  determined  to 
starve  himself;  for  two  days  he  per* 
sxsted,  on  the  third  hunger  was  too 


strong  for  him,  and  he  began  again 
to  tajce  food.  The  attempt  at 
suicide  seems  to  have  been  favour- 
able to  his  health  ;  for  as  his  princi- 
pal ailments  proceeded  from  glut- 
tony, two  days  of  fasting  composed 
his  stomach ;  he  then  swallowed  a 
ring  with  a  large  diamond,  believing 
it  would  act  as  poison,  but  this 
failing  also,  he  appeared  to  submit 
to  his  fate.  The  signs  of  despair 
disappeared,  and  in  the  month 
of  April  he  asked  to  confess  and 
communicate;  after  which,  the 
Ambassadors  say,  he  was  converted 
into  a  humane  and  tender-hearted 
man,  and  never  allowed  a  word 
against  the  Eang  to  proceed  frt>m 
hla  lips.  The  improvement  pro- 
duced a  hope  that  a  reconciliation 
would  take  place  with  his  fieither, 
but  the  King  must  have  had  dif- 
ferent ideas. 

Gachard  perhaps  exaggerates  the 
situation  in  which  Don  Carlos  found 
himself  when  he  says:  'Dans  la 
position  horrible  ou  il  se  voyait  r6- 
duit,  le  d6sospoir  aurait  ^gar6  une 
raison  plus  forte  que  la  sienne.' 
Certainly  a  prisoner's  situation  is 
not  a  pleasant  one,  and  there  is 
reason  enough  to  pity  him  ;  but 
three  or  four  months'  confinement 
is  not  enouff h  to  deprive  a  man  of 
his  senses  if  ne  ever  possessed  them. 

He  began  again,  however,  to  in- 
dulge his  appetites  and  humours 
in  a  manner  more  accommo- 
dated to  his  natural  instincts. 
According  to  the  official  account, 
his  death  at  last  was  produced  by 
<  walking  nearly  naked  and  bare- 
footed in  a  room  which  had  just 
been  watered,  sleeping  with  the 
window  open,  eating  nothing,  and 
drinldng,  during  the  day  and  night, 
large  quantities  of  snow  water. 
He  put  ice  in  his  bed,  and  eat  fruits 
and  other  unwholesome  things  in 
excess :  for  four  consecutive  days 
he  lived  upon  iced  water  without 
any  kind  of  food.'  And  this 
brought  on  his  end. 

Philip  has  not   failed  to    draw 
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\t^Qft£  Imnself  tha  most  seyere 
animadyersion  for  liis  conduct. 
Historiazui  defend  the  oppressed 
asttd  attack,'  the  oppressor,  but 
aiflbirs'bf  this  importance  mnst  be 
nidged  yrXb.  temper  and  calmness: 
Li  this  instance  the  docnments 
that  exist  are  incomplete ;  a  very 
small  part  t>f  the  official  despatches 
exist.  We  know  that  Philip,  as 
Gachard  says,  '  avait  pris  des  pre- 
cautions inouies  '  that  nothine  that 
passed  in  his  son's  piason  should 
transpire,  and  considered  guilty  of 
lesfB  majestatis  whoever  should  in- 
firinge  his  order.  The  foreign  am- 
bassadors, therefore,  give  us  meagre 
details  of  what  passed  during  tiie 
Wince's  hist  illness  and  death; 
ihej  could  not  tell  what  thej  did 
not  know.  The  materials  which 
we  possess  are  insufficient  to  justLfV 
any  positive  conclusion.  Until 
firesh  documents  are  found,  which 
will  throw  more  light  on  these 
events,  we  must  be  content  with 
presumptions.  Gachard,  wh^n  he 
reaches  the  latter  part  of  his  book, 
converts  himself  into  an  impassioned 
deader  of  Bon  Carlos ;  and  this  is 
more  remarkable,  since  up  to  this 
point  he  has  pointed  out  the 
Prince's  defects,defended  his  father's 
conduct,  and  considered  it  often 
worthy  of  praise.  It  seems  un- 
generous to  vilify  Don  Carlos ;  but 
why,  until  we  have  better  gi*ound 
for  certainty,  should  we  heap  asper- 
sions on  the  King  ?  Poets  and 
novelists  take  advantage  of  these 
obscure  situations  to  imagine  what 
may  possibly  have  occurred;  but 
the  historian,  and  especially  so  com- 
petent a  writer  as  Gachard,  ought 
to  be  more  scrupulous. 

He  will  not  accept  the  official 
account  of  the  last  days  of  the 
Prince ;  he  produces  another  out  of 
the  oorrespondence  of  an'  ambassa- 
dor, in  which  we  meet  with  some 
additional  details,  but  nothing  ma^ 
terially  differing  from  the  King's 
own  nairatiye.    Gachard  si^ : 

About  the  middle  of  July  a  pasty  of 


partridges  was  served  at  Don  CarlolCf  tabid*: 
he  had  already  dined,  but  he  eat  fhi  %hoIe 
of  this  pasty,  contiiiniiig  ibnr  paitadgM; 
crust  and  all.  As  it  was  hkhN  sffuponed 
he  became  .very  thirsty,  and  drank,  toed 
water  during  the  whole  day. .  At  night  he 
had  a  violent , indigestion,  abcompauied  \}y 
vomiting  and  distrriicBa.  The  doctors  Wera 
called  in,  but.  the  Priaoe  woold  not  taika 
anything  they,  ordered  him.  On  the  19th 
his  etate  was  hopeless,  and  the  Ipug  aUowod 
his  illness  to  be  officially  announced.  iSuch 
a  change  was  observed  from  that  moment 
in  the  aentimenta  and  language  of  the 
Prince,  that  all  who  suirounaed  him  wece 
astonished,  as  if  God«  as  the  Venetian 
Ambassador  wrote  to  Boge  Loredano,  had 
given  him,  at  the  eve  of  his  death,  the  judg- 
ment which  he  had  so  much  wanted  during 
his  life.  He  sent  for  Fray  Di^  de  Chaves, 
and  confessed  with  the  greatest  devotion. 
His  continual  vomiting  prevented  him 
from  receiving  the  sacrament,  but  he 
adored  it  ^th  the  greatest  humility  and 
contrition.  He  then  consented  to  what 
the  '  doctors  ordered,  although  he  showed 
Buch  a  disdaih  of  earthly  things,  and  suieh 
a  desire  for  celestial  blessings,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  God  had  accummated  every 
grace  on  him.  He  had  made  a  will  ta 
1564.  The  22nd  July  he  made  another, 
in  which  he  Idft  200,000  ducats  to  his 
creditors,  and  begged  his  father  to  pay  his 
debts.  He  recommended  the  officers  of  his 
household  to  him,  and  asked  to  be  buried 
in  the  Church  of  Sto.  Domingo  in  Madrid. 
The  same  day  he  disoosed  of  several  of 
his  jewels  and  valuables.  He  gave  the 
convent  of  Atocha  a  fine  diamond  rin^ 
with  a  crucifix  of  gold  by  Pompeo  Leom; 
and  several  other  presents  of  value  to 
drSerent  convents  of  Madrid  and  YflJ- 
ladolid.  He  gave  the  Prince  of  Eboli,  as 
a  token  of  fomveness,  three  goblets  of 
rock  exystal.  He  gave  presents  of  the  nnmi\ 
kind  to  diffisrent  friends,  and  to  his  con- 
fessor Chaves  a  gold  cross  and  chain. 
When  he  knew  his  death  to  be  inevitable 
he  asked  how  many  di^s  were  wanting  for 
the  vigil  of  8t  James,  for  whom  h»  had  a 
spedal  devotion  ;1  and  on  hearing  four,  he 
said :  '  My  miseiy  and  your  trouble  moat 
last  four  days  longer.'  His  fortitude  in- 
creased at  every  moment.  In  the  night  of 
the  a  3rd  to  the  14th  he  asked  the  hour,  and 
was  told  it  wsanted  two  boun  of  midnight : 
he  feared  he  would  not  live  until  the  vigil, 
which  he  had  fixed  as  the  term  of  his 
existence.  He  continued  adoring  a  crucifix 
he  had  placed  on  his  breast,  and  prayed  for 
forgiveness  of  his  sins.  He  declared  thatt 
he  forgave  the  Kinff  his  fkther,  Buy 
Oomea^  Espinosa,  and  Velasco.  After  m 
short  inteiTftl  he  again  asked  to  know  the 
hour,  when  he  hea^  that  la  o'clock  had 
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jvlitfack.  Following  GlttslesYJsaiainpIe 
|i4to«k  A^i9d)j»  in  Jbiis  hana,  ^d  tonung 
to  the  eonf  «B8or  aaid : '  My  fathor',  help  ine»' 
asd  deoned  thpM  k>und  him  to  recite  with 
hfial'a'^7«!r  whi^  thelSiiiperatiuul  said 
M  hkHdUtli-bed.t  Ha  pimiiiioad  Mreral 
«tlNr  ^»da,  amoBfr  then  ^Dens  .piopitina 
Mio  aihi  >paocatof}/  His  flt^ffth  ItOled 
h&n,  and  on  July  Z4  he  expired,  without 
baring  lost  his  senses  for  i  siiigle  moment. 
His  ager  was  13  years  and  i^days.  A 
kw  swBM&te  before  his  d«ath  a  finuKiia- 
can's  robe  was  pot  on  his  bed,  in  which  hfr 
bogged  them  to  boiy  him. 

Danng  his  illness  he  asked  to 
see  his  miher,  bat  Philip  declined. 
As  ire   do   not  know  the  reasons 
of    stale    or     convenience    which 
mi^ht    haye    influenced    the     de- 
dmon,    we      consider     oiilj     the 
£ither,  and  are  shocked  to  find  him 
nmnored  before  his  son's -petition. 
MotiTes  of  great  importance,  how- 
ever, maj  have  existed  po  induce 
the    Prince's   confessor    to    advise 
Philip  not  to  comply  with  his  son's 
request.     In  a  lett^  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  of  MSS.  which  we  have 
before  quoted,  in  the  Academy  of 
History    at    Madrid,   there    is    an 
independent  account  of  the  Prince's 
ilhiess  and  death.     The  writer  says 
that  after  confessing  *he  sent  to 
say  to  his  &ther  that  the  only  thing 
he  desired  was  his  blessing,  and  the 
ccmfesBor  advised  the  Kmg  not  to 
go  to  him,  as  God  was  gui£ng  the 
affiur  straight,  and  it  would  be  bet- 
ter the  Pnnce  should  not  see  any 
one  who  would  remind  him  of  any- 
tlung  unpleasant  and  disturb  his 
mind.'     ^Farther  on  he  adds,  'nei- 
ther the  Queen  nor  the  Princess,  nor 
any  other  person  saw  him  but  ihose 
who    guarded    him.'     This    letter 
must  have  been  unknown  to  Gki- 
chaid,  for  he  does  not  allude  to  it ; 
finds  every  fiiult  imaginable  with 
Philip^    and    comments   unfavour- 
Mj  on  every  circumstance  of  the 
stoiy. 

A  few  hours  after  his  death  the 
Prince's  body  was  removed  to  the 
monastery  of  Sto.  Domingo,  accom- 
panied by  the  nobility,  the  foreim 
dipbnnala^  and  the  clergy  of  Madrid. 


Masses  4)f  req«iem  we»e  sttn^ „ 

Bout  duxing  eij^ht  days^ito  4fhiita 
Court  assisting.  Th4  bocNr^'  ab^ 
0(»ding<  to  the  -accotmt  of  Maefi(tro 

liopeatj  was  placed  in  a  coffin  of  black 
velvet,'  and  on 'a  bier  covered  Unih. 
a  rich  brocaded  oloth:  bot'd^ved  witii 
black  imd'  crimson  '  velvet. "  ^  The 
servtknts  of  Bis  Majesty  and  His 
Highness    went    in   <ftie    pvoces-^ 
sion,  with  th^  heads  covered  with 
hoods  and  their  garments  trailing 
on  the  ground.      The   coffin  was 
placed  in  the  choir,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
wall  for  it  to  enter.     The  secretary 
Gaztelu    had  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
removed,    and  uncovered  the  &ce 
and  body  that  the  Prince  might  be 
recognised.  The  French  Ambassador 
wrote,  saying, '  Je  lui  ay  vu  le  visage^ 
lequel  n'estoit  aucunement  deffait 
de  la  maladie,  sinon  qu'il  estoit  un 
peu    jaune:    mais   j'entends    qu'il 
n'avoit  que  les  ossements  parle  sur- 
plus du  corps.'     After  the  eight 
davs'  ceremonies  were  over,  a  mag- 
nificent cata&lque  was  erected  in 
the  church :  the  Queen,  the  Piincess 
Donna  Juana,  and  the  personages 
of  the  Court  were  present  at  the 
funeral  ceremony.     The  King  re- 
mained at  the  Escorial :  he  oraered 
mourning  at  Court  for  a  year,  and 
prayers  were  offered  up  in  all  the 
churches  of  Madrid  for  the  Prince's 
soul.     GkKshard  says  that  Don  Car- 
los's  death  produced  universal  sor- 
row in  Spain.     There  is  no  proof  of 
it.     Philip  himself  ordered  that  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  sorrow 
should  everywhere  be  made  for  the 
Prince's  decease.     How  is  it  possible 
to  distinguish  real  sorrow  from  offi- 
cial sorrow?      Qachard  quotes   a 
story  from  the  Venetian  ambassador 
that  the  nobles  hoped  if  Don  Carlos 
came  to  the  throne  to  recover  their 
former    influence.      This,  if   true, 
indicates  an  interested  feeling,  and 
not    a    sincere  grief;    and  if   the 
nobles  had   had  the    power  they 
possessed  a  hundred  years  before^ 
the  country  would  have  been  little 
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the  gainers.  In  the  folsome  eulogies 
which  were  published  in  praise  of 
Don  Carlos,  Gachard  fiuicies  he  dis- 
covers the  sentiments  of  the  Spanish 
people.  If,  instead  of  printed  verses, 
which  cotdd  not  elude  the  censure 
of  the  Government,  he  had  found 
anything  unpublished  of  the  same 
description,  not  open  to  suspicion, 
or  written  to  be  seen,  the  observa- 
tion would  have  been  more  to  the 


point.  If  posteritj  judged  Philip 
liimself  bjr  the  poems  written  in  ma 
praise  after  his  death  bj  the  best 
authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  all  the  qualities  of 
the  great  heroes  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  would  not  come  up 
to  those  attributed  to  the  monarch, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Motley, 
was  the  worst  and  wickedest  of 
mankind. 


a  « 
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HOW  Bballl  talk  about  TonraixieP 
Qniety  pleasant  towxis,  with  rich 
meftdowR  along  the  river  sides,  and 
uplands  where  the  vine  thrives  won- 
derfdllj,  and  long  stretches  of  forest 
wliich  I  saw  now  for  the  first  time 
in  all  the  glorions  variety  of  their 
spring  green,  and  old  ohnrches,  so 
nomerons  that  at  last  we  get  quite 
tired  of  Bomanesqne,  ana  take  as 
matter  of  conrse  a  lofty  apse  and 
qoaintly  carved  capitals,  sa^  as  in 
England  woold  draw  archoologists 
from  the  other  side  of  the  island. 
These  are  very  good  in  their 
way,  and  so  are  the  ch&teaoz,  big 
and  m^e^  of  which  there  are  almost 
as  many  as  there  are  chnrches. 

But  who  cares  for  ch&teaux,  or 
Bomanesqne,  or  talk  about  soils  and 
crops,  when  all  these  Whitsuntide 
horron  have  come  upon  France — 
when  M.  Thiers  and  his  Assembly 
have  shown  so  emphatically  that 
'they  know  not  what  they  do,'  and 
when  that  ignorance  is  their  sole 
excuse  for  uie  cruellest  bit  of  re- 
pression that  has  been  done  since 
the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew? 

What  a  solution  of  the  great 
*  labour  and  capital '  difficidi^!— just 
one  of  those  solutions  which  never 
solve  anything,  but  leave  things  to 
go  ronna  again  in  the  old  vicious 
circle. 

But  I  want  to  take  you  into 
Tooraine,  and  believe  me  it  is  not 
mere  dUeUanie  work  to  go  about 
there  at  such  a  time  as  this;  for 
(aa  the  French  always  say)  Ton- 
raine  is  the  heart  of  France^  and 
there,  if  anywhere,  you  see  the 
French  character:  there,  too,  you 
may,  I  think,  trace  some  of  the 
causea  which  have  made  France 
what  she  is. 

I  ihall  take  you  from  town  to 
town  just  as  I  travelled  myself ;  for 
the  route  is  one  to  be  recommended 
to  any  one  who  wants,  after  a  plea- 
nut  change  of  scene,  to  return  imU 
h(mrr4  de  vieua  chdleam. 


Tours  is  not  so  English  as  it  was, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  an  agreeable 
place  to  live  in,  lying  close  to  the 
wide  river,  and  thereby  getting  that 
freshness  which  always  comes  with 
running  water.  Flat  country  is  very 
pleasant  for  a  change.  If  you  live, 
as  I  do,  among  rocks  and  treeless 
moors,  you  begin  to  hunger  for  rich 
meadow  land  and  broad  sweeps  of 
forest,  and  to  feel  that  Izaak  Walton 
was  very  excusable  for  not  seeing 
anything  but  bad  roads  and  weary 
desolation  in  DovedaJe.  Bound 
Tours  the  land  is  very  rich :  how 
such  sandy-looking  soil  can  send  up 
such  crops  puzzles  those  who  are 
used  to  connect  sand  with  barren- 
ness. Market  gardens  of  course 
there  are  in  plenty :  they  stretch  past 
Louis  XI. 's  den — gloomy,  disap- 
pointing Plessis  les  Tours,  right 
across  to  the  Cher ;  and  such  water- 
ing and  manuring  as  was  going 
on  whenever  I  went  near  them 
soon  showed  me  that  the  Touran- 
geaux  don't  trust  to  their  soil  alone. 
Every  market-gardener's  house  had 
a  flood-mark  on  it :  on  some  was  the 
gloomv  notice  '  This  house  fell  in 
after  tiie  great  flood  of  1 8 — .'  Ten 
years  seem  to  elapse  between 
flood  and  flood.  I  can't  tell  how  &r 
the  cutting  down  of  forests  in  the 
For^z  and  Gevennes  helps  to  make 
them  worse ;  but  the  old  levies,  dating 
from  Charlemagne  or  Dagobert^  or 
any  one  else  you  please,  show  that 
they  are  no  post-revolution  evil. 
One  patent  cause  is  the  silting  up  of 
the  river-beds :  I  spoke  of  this  to 
a  very  intelligent  nriest  at  Madame 
de  Pompadour's  Menars-le-ChAteau. 
The  d^e  just  opposite  had  been 
cut,  some  people  hoazingly  said  to 
flood  the  country  against  the  I^s- 
sians ;  but  he  assured  me  it  was  only 
to  let  off  some  of  the  water,  that  the 
mischief  done  below  might  be  less. 
*  Why  not  dredge  P '  said  I.  'Butit 
would  cost  enormonslv,'  he  replied. 
Alas!  France  is  not  likely  for  a  very 
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long  tame  to  be  able  to  do  anything 
that  will  *  cost  enonap^sly/  nnlees 
in  sheer  despair  she  ts^es  (like  some 
iraiaed  men)  to  spendihg  -^thbnt 
any  o^re  where  the  money  is  to  oome 
fipom.  T9fb  beayk  Way^  I  tMnk, 
^fiatidnat  degradation '  apartj  Would 
be  for-  h#i*  to  let  some  'Loire  and 
Gher  Lnproveibient  Company  do  the 
wt»rir,^  dud  lease  them  public  lands 
to  pl^  themselyes  out  of  meanwhile. 
Anyhow,  it  wantd  doing  much  mord 
thahima^  of  the  ridi^dus  trrfie^ 
whiefa'the'  Ver^illes  Assembly  has 
bein  vottng  '  urgent/  The  state  of 
thix^  br  the-  splendid  Totui^ 
bridge  (the  otily  unbroken  bridge 
of  any  size  which  I  saw  in  the 
whote  province),  where  half  the 
aitshes  are  dry  in  summer  and  the 
water  trickles  among  shifting  sand- 
banira,  is  not  a  credit  to  French 
engineering.  I  suppose  if  you  en- 
n>Ued  *  conscripts '  for  navvies'  work, 
and,  like  the '  Assyrians  of' whom 
Herodotus  tells,  made  a  nuc^ber  of 
reservoirs  up  the  river,  deepening 
at  the  same  time  its  channel,  you 
would  be  called  an  odious  tyrant:  it's 
only  wheii  the  conscripts  are  to  be 
food  for  powder  that  you  are  free  to 
lay  your  hands  on  them. 

Tile  Toul«  nursery  gardens  are 
wonderful.  I  wanted  so  much  to 
bring  over  a  few  of  their  standard 
magnolias,  about  as  bigj  as  Bivers's 
pears;  and  the  way  in  which  they 
cover  all  eyesores  with  Westeria'is 
worthy  of  imitation.  One  grows  a 
Httle  weary  of  our 'English  way  of 
never  growing  anything  on  sftable 
and  workshop  and  rubbish  corner 
but  ivy  and  Virginia  creeper. 
Bound  Tours,  and  in  it  too,  almost 
every  *  back  yard '  waa  either  glowi 
ing  with  white  thorn  or  Judas  tree 
or  flowering  creeper,  or  else  was 
ftdl  of  ihe  promise  of  neatly  trel- 
lised  vines. 

At  Tours  almost  everybody  is 
•white.'  There  was  a  B^puhlicam 
d^Indre  d  Loire^  which  I  used  to  buy 
daily :  it  was  so  much  better  than 
that  filthy  G^au^.  One  day  the  little 


lass  with  whom  I  dealt,  mysteriously 
pulled  one  out  from  under  a  layer  of 
PeiiU  Monitewrs  and  Mondes  IHustrSs^ 
and' smiling,  said  in  a  wIii^>er,^VI 
can't  sell  it  you^  sb ;  but  I'll  l^i 
it  you.'  'How's  that?'  'Oh,  it's 
not  allowed  to  "be  sold  in  the  streets 
How.'  Sb  I  paid  my  penny  aiid 
walked  off  with  my  paper,  and  I  soon 
heard  at  tHe  O&rcU  that '  the  Prefect 
has  at  last  "suppressed  that  blaek- 
gjOMdpispeit.*  Kert  day  there  was  no 
ESpiihUcwin  \  the  day  after  the  giri 
sho^iBd  mff  a'  Httle  pile  from  which'  I 
drefWot^i^eifpiie  in  type  and  prist* 
ed  only  oii  one'side ;  the  le^er  was 
headed  ITn  Joufvud  d  la  Broasey  de- 
tailing how  the  printer  had  been  for- 
bidden to  use  his  presS)  and' thus  tiie 
editor,  determined  to  make  al  stlmd 
for  freedom,  had  gone  back  to  primii* 
tive' methods.  One  Tours  Tory  was 
wicked  enough 'to  suggest  that  it 
was  all  a  ruse  to  stimulate  the  sale. 
I  don't  know :  I  am  very  certain 
that  the  BSpubUcavn  never  degene- 
rated into  tile  blatant  bombaiBt  of 
many  Bddical  papers  at  home ;  its 
grand  aim  was  municipal  reform, 
beginning  at  PariB,  but  caMed  out 
all  over  France.  How  would  you 
like  a  nominee,  not  of  Parliament, 
but  of  the  Grown,  to  be  registrar, 
magistrate,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  gtiardians,  assessor  of  taxes,  all 
in  oneP  How  would  it  work  in 
your  parish  ?  Fancy  the  fussy  ini«> 
portance,  the  desire  to  meddle  with 
everybody's  business,  with  which 
it  would  inspire  Mr.  Stringer,  who 
now  not  oilly  keeps  the  registers 
(besides  collecting  the  rates  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  local  rents  too),  but 
also  keeps  in  his  place.  \  They 
wouldn't  appoint  the  squire:  he 
would  simply  decline,  not  liking 
the  work^  besides,  he's  away  a  good 
part  of  the  year ;  and  your  viairc 
must  always  be  on  the  spot.  So 
you  would  at  once  have  to  create 
that '  bureaudracy  from  which. 
English  country  places  are '  happily^ 
-pretty  free.  I  liked  the  BepiMieain 
much  better  than  I  did  the  Femlle 
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du  VtUage^  Oourrter  du  BanKomme 
Manceaux,  hj  dispersing  whicli  the 
Oommniials  of  lie  Mans  tried  to 
^oQTeri  the  peasanis  to  their  way 
of  fJunkin^.  The  Femlle  was 
raibidlj  anti-Bonapartist,  and  no- 
thing else.  Of  course,  it  ifl  easy 
to  pick  holes  in  Imperialism — ^to 
show  that  althongh)  '  the  Empire 
meant  peace,'  it  brouglit  on  war 
in  the  Crimea,  in  Italy,  in  China^ 
in  Mexico,  and  rained  the  army  into 
ibe  bargain ;  but  wben  ite  magnifi- 
cent  expenditure  .  is  laid  to  its| 
charae^  I  cannot  help  remembering 
m  Tpnraine  the  extrayagance  of 
iheoldlriigs.  They  say  the  French 
like  that  sort  of  thmg :  theyVe  cer-* 
tainly  always  had  plenty  of  it.  Ko 
oonntzy  not  exceptionally  rich  conld 
haye  anpported  tne  cost  pf  goyem- 
ment  as  it  has  been  under  almost 
eyeiy  king  but  Louis  Philippe. 

But  I  must  get  away  from  Tours, 
and  its  politics^  and  the  old  Tories 
of  the  Cerde  St.  George,  who 
showed  such  grim  joy  when  the 
fiilae  news  came  about  the  taking  of 
Fort  Issy.  My  first  station  was 
Loches.  The  early  coach  left  Tours 
to  a  minute,  contrasting  with  the 
railway,  where,  the  day  before,  after 
wandering  an  hour  on  the  plat- 
form (to  which  a  judicious  'tip' 
had  admitted  us),  we  were  told  the 
train  va  se  former :  the  said  '  form- 
ing' took  nearly  an  hour  more. 
Still,  six  is  not  a  pleasant  timp  to 
begin  a  long  driye;  and,  after  a 
litUe  talk  about  the  fine  tall  rye, 
the  promising  yines,  the  wheat, 
whicn  tibe  altems^te  troet  and  thaw, 
with  little  or  no  snow,  had  killed, 
and  the  deaji^h  of  horses,  some  of 
which  changed  hands  for  zfr.  50G. 
after  Beaugency,  said  our  driyer, 
every  one  &11  asleep.  The  driyer 
had  the  art  of  waking  wheneyer  he 
was  wanted.  Up-hill  he  cheered  on 
bis  hoFBes,  down-hiU  he  worked  the 
meeamque ;  but  he  was  too  sleepy 
to  ssDoiey  innch  less  to  talk. , 

The  roa^l  waa  dull  enough.  .  It 
was  startling  to  see  how  wonderftdly 


well  it  was  kept;  how  the  caaUonmers 
were  at  work,  and  how  their  huts, 
as  welt  as  the  numerbps  notioes  of 
distance,  leyel,  &c.,  and  the  welL^nade 
drains  which  abound  oil  a  rotUe  dd" 
pcfriemenicde,  were  all  inta<^.  The 
hard  side  of  peasant  life,  top,  I  ha^ 
often  noted  before  y  though  till  now 
1  neyer  saw  wife  and  daug^t^r  scat-, 
tering  the  manure  with^ibbdir  hands 
into  the  fturow  which  the  husbauji 
drew  with  his  one  horse.  Mud; 
pleasanter  it  was  to  see  the  Ti^omen 
out  with  their  cow  or  two,  pr  some- 
times a  cow,  a  donkey,  and  a  p^r 
of  goats,  knitting  while  their  pets 
were  picking  up  the  grass  by  th^ 
woodside.  This  abundant  open  air 
must  counterbalance  many  sanitaiy 
eyils,  and  they  look  neat  and  happy, 
with  their  box- wood  faces  set  off 
by  the  whitest  of  caps,  and  th^ir 
blue  cotton  dresses,  always  cleai^ 
eyen  when  old  and  patched. 

Here  goes  a  Tours  dentist^s  cara* 
yan  in  undress ;  then  a  string  of  char- 
coal waggons :  then  some  of  the  nar- 
row country  carts,  yery  well  packed. 
One  thing  one  leams  in  France  is 
neyer  to  slur  oyer  a  thing ;  it  is  we 
who  are  really  the  makeshift  nation. 
Past  Corm^ry,  with  its  yery  fine 
Romanesque  spire,  its  ruined  abbey, 
and  thriying  mill :  cosur  marri^  says 
the  legend,,  so  named  by  the  broken- 
hearted Count  who  *  went  into  re- 
treat' there. 

In  coming  oyer  the  dpwn  ^e 
s^hted  the  Tour  des  BradonSj  o^ 
of  those  feudal  watch-towers,  com- 
manding both  yalleys,  the  Cher  and 
Indre,  which  are  popularly  attri- 
buted to  Foulques  Nerra  (the  Black 
Hawk),  who  certainly  built  part  of 
the  yast  keep  of  Loches  wUch 
now  risea  be&re  us.  Loches  is  a 
thoroughly  feudal  town :  it  clusters 
under  the  castle  hiH  as  if  there  was 
not  much  safety  in  the  open ;  yet  it 
is  cut  off  from  that  hill  by  a  deep 
rayine.  So  close  are  the  houses  that 
from  the  castle  terrace  you  can  throw 
stones  down  their  chimneys,  and  yet 
no  separation  could  be  more  com* 
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plete,  and  ia  the  days  before  artilleiy 
more  effectoal.  You  understand  the 
fendal  system  when  you  see  Loches. 
All  the  way  from  Tonrs  there  has 
been  scarcely  a  house  near  the  high 
road;  the  hamlets  are  hidden  out  of 
sight  along  the  byeways  ;  Corm^ry 
was  safe  without  wcdls  amid  its 
gloriously  fertile  meadows,  becanse 
of  the  abbey  to  which  it  belonged. 
But  Loches  has  its  gates  and  waJls ; 
and  besides,  independent  of  them 
all,  the  great  stronghold  of  the 
Angeyin  Counts — so  strong  that  any 
attack  from  the  town  on  the  castle 
would  be  as  hopeless  as  for  a  fleet 
of  fishing  smacks  to  attack  an  iron- 
clad. 

*-l  la  Providence  J  chez  LahhSy^  I 
got  the  yery  best  lunch  I  eyer  had  at 
a  French  countiy  inn — soup,  cutlets, 
salad,  cheese  like  that  of  Brie,  only 
quite  fresh,  and  such  a  fowl — the 
*  good  capon'  of  Shakespeare's  jus- 
tice, roast  with  just  a  soup^on  of 
garlic.  They  had  Prussians  here. 
Our  landlady's  complaint  was  two- 
fold: first,  they  ate  hugely,  no 
bread,  but  unlimited  potatoes  and 
meat,  with  red  wine  (white  they 
refused),  and  tobacco  enough  to 
break  Ihe  hearts  of  those  who  had 
to  proyide  it ;  next,  that  the  poor 
had  to  keep  them  and  pay  the  tax 
as  well,  while  the  bourgeois  simply 
paid  their  tax  and  had  no  one 
billeted  on  them.  Was  this  true  f 
Of  course  not  of  big  places  like 
Tours,  where  rich  and  poor  suf- 
fered alike,  and  where  nothing  but 
the  most  energetic  appeal  sayed 
some  English  friends  of  mine  from. 
fiuring  like  their  French  neighbours. 
But  Mrs.  Labb^  had  no  motiye  for 
telling  me  a  lie ;  and  country  m^ors 
do  strange  things.  Eyen  in  Paris 
I  was  assured  by  quite  independent 
authorities  that  some  of  them  told 
our  English  sieee-reHef  stores,  and 
that  one  in  particular  was  so  bare- 
fiused  that  he  was  found  out  by  the 
authorities  and  had  to  refund  after- 
wards. I  wonder  whether  he  came 
back  to  his  post  with  the  friends  of 


order.  One  thing  is  certain:  the 
Prorndence  is  a  style  of  inn  univer- 
sal in  France,  but  neyer  found  in 
England.  An  English  inn  of  the 
same  rank  you  would  neyer  think 
of  entering.  If  you  did,  they  would 
put  before  you  doctored  beer  or  sour 
cider,  and  a  bit  of  fossil  cheese  with 
pasty  bread  ;  if  they  gaye  eggs  and 
yery  salt  bacon,  they  would  think 
they  were  feeding  you  like  a  prince. 
You  would  be  obliged,  too,  to  sit  by 
yourself  in  a  mouldy  little  room,  for 
fear  some  drinker  should  insist  on 
fraternising.  In  an  avherge  there 
is  only  one  big  room ;  possibly 
even  mine  host's  bed  is  stowed  away 
in  an  alcove  at  the  far  end ;  but 
there  is  room  for  all,  and  no  one 
ever  interferes  with  you,  though 
every  one  is  civil  and  ready  to  talk, 
provided  you've  made  yourself  free 
of  the  plsbce  by  touching  your  hat 
as  you  walked  in.  Another  thing  : 
I  never  had  a  meal  in  a  French 
auherge,  no  matter  how  humble, 
where  they  did  not  give  a  napkin 
(generally  of  clean  unbleached)  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

Up  to  the  Castle  plateau.  *  Je  vais 
demander  papa,'  says  the  gaoler's 
daughter  when  we  ask  admission. 
Papa  takes  us  all  over ;  shows  us 
the  frescoes  high  up  inside  the  keep  : 
all  the  lower  part  was  *  scraped  for 
saltpetre'  at  tne  old  Revolution.  He 
shows  us  the  dungeons  and  the 
oublieiUa  below  them,  and  points, 
among  many  names  on  the  walls, 
to  ^Ebenezer  Kilbum,  1780,  tenu 
perate  ahstine ;'  '  a  Scotchman,'  he 
says,  and  that  is  all  he  can  tell 
us  about  him.  The  biff  dungeon 
where  Ludovico  Sforza,w  Moro^  was 
shut  up  by  Louis  Ail.,  is  full  of 
drawings — ^his  arms,  his  helmet  and 
portrait,  and  a  sun-dial  cleverly 
contrived  opposite  the  little  win- 
dow. The  i£oro  died  here.  We 
saw  Cardinal  Balue's  dung^n,  and 
a  picture  of  the  cage,  of  which  we 
T^A  in  Louis  XI.'b  day-book:  *A 
Ghiion  de  Broc,  escuyer,  seigneur  de 
Youvray,  60  livres  toumoises  pour 
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iodle  estre  x)ar  loi  employees  h  faire 
hne  nne  cage  de  fer  ponr  la  s^cnret^ 
ei  garde  de  la  personne  da  Cardinal 
d'^giers.*  CommixieB  himself  had 
UutS  kuiet  mois  what  that  caging 
was  like. 

An  J  grand  square  keep  will  give 

70a  an  idea  of  Nerra's  Tower :  its 

round  buttresses  running  right  up 

to  the  top  are  its  only  peculiarity. 

It  needed  to  be  strong,  heing  on  the 

border     between     Aquitaine     and 

Frankdom:    the    Counts,    too,    of 

Anjou  and  Tours  were  constantly 

at  war.     Angevin  Richard  took  it 

by  the  terror  of  his  name ;  but  it 

held  out  for  a  year  against  Philip 

Augustus ;  and  William  the  Breton, 

his  poet,  had  pleniy  of  time  to  sing 

the  pnuses  or  the  neighbourhood, 

and  to  admire  the  luxuriance  which 

has  won  it  l^e  epithet  of  Locket  la 

groMe.     Charles    VJi.    was    there 

when  he  was  only  king  of  Bourges, 

and  was  so  poor  that  his  treasurer 

had  to  borrow  money  to  pay  the 

priest  qtuind  wi  chretienna  Mons,  le 

Dauphiii^  just  as  in  Tom  Taylor's 

play  he  borrows  money  to  give  a 

diimer  to  the  envoys. 

Loches  must  have  looked  very 
differently  when  Charles  Y.  was 
entertained  there  by  Francis  I.  in 
December  1539 — most  magnifi- 
cently, says  the  chronicle,  'ainsy 
qu'estoit  la  coustume  dudit  seig- 
neur, car  il  n'eust  pu  faire  les 
choses  petites.' 

By  the  way,  on  a  house  near  Loohes 
is  a  bust  of  Francis  dated  1539.  I 
don't  admire  the  face.  Those  eyes 
of  his  seem  bad  enough  for  any- 
thing: yet  people  call  him  hand- 
some. He  is  one  of  the  king^ 
who  ruined  the  French  character. 
Fancy  a  nation  which  had  not' 
one  decently  moral  royal  family 
aH  the  time  between  St.  Louis  and 
Louis  Philippe.  What  a  lesson  of 
heartless  self-indulgence.  And  it 
W  been  well  learnt,  or  Paris 
would  not  now  be  blossoming  out 
into  the  old  life  of  petits  crevisy  and 
ODcx>ttes,    and    butterfly    frivolity, 
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while  under  St.  James  of  the  But- 
chery lie  a  thousand  new  corpses 
lightly  covered  with  earth.  Francis 
was  so  cold-hearted  too.  Semblan- 
9ay,  his  old  minister,  he  had  called 
father ;  yet  he  sacrificed  him  because 
he  owed  him  300,000  livres,  and 
feared  the  old  man  would  press  for 
the  money.  Everybody  expected  a 
reprieve,  for  everyone  knew  the 
charges  were  trumped  up:  they 
waited  six  hours  at  Montraucon  to 
see  if  the  man  of  eighty-two  was 
really  to  be  killed.  Francis  let  him 
die;  and  the  blame  is  surely  his, 
though  the  satirist  laid  it  on  the 
judge : 

Lonque  Haillaid,  juge  d'enfer,  menoit 
A.  Montfanoon  Semblao9ay  Vkme  rendre. 

Mary  deM^dicis  stopped  at  Loohes 
after  W  romantic  ^pe  from 
Blois ;  and  from  that  time  the  place 
falls  into  obscurity :  even  the  French 
kings  were  not  able  to  keep  up  and 
visit  the  enormous  number  of  castles 
and  palaces  which  by  various  annexa- 
tions had  come  to  them.  In  Tou- 
raine alone  there  are  royal  castles 
enough  for  a  whole  kingaom. 

I  said  the  keep  was  like  any  big 
Norman  keep ;  not  so  the  Church, 
which  stands  on  the  other  end  of 
the  plateau.  Its  spires  reminded 
me  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  at 
Oxford  :  but  it  has  three  instead  of 
one ;  and  instead  of  the  late  Tudor 
roof  so  awkwardly  resting  on  Nor- 
man piers,  it  has  two  beautifrdly 
vaulted  domes  coeval  with  the  Ro- 
manesque towers.  It  looks  like  one 
of  the  oldest  Rhenish  churches,  only 
much  grander,  and  with  a  wealth  of 
&ncifcil  carving — especially  about 
the  tympanum  over  the  west  door 
(in  whicn  still  remain  the  traces  of 
colour) — such  as  I  never  saw  in 
Germany.  The  font,  a  Roman 
altar,  seems  scarcely  out  of  place : 
the  porch  dates  from  965 ;  it  was 
by  Count  Geoffrey  Orise  Gonelle. 
In  such  a  place  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion is  a  doll  in  white  figured  satin 
with  a  ruff  round  its  neck,  and  the 
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wall  near  it  covered  witk  ex  yotoa, 
wax  heads  and  arms,  and  babes,  and 
a  bit  of  a  wedding  wreath.  This  is 
a  great  pilgrimage  place ;  they  havB 
the  girdle  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It 
used  to  be,  doll  and  all,  at  Bean- 
tertre  Priory,  and  every  year  after 
£he  plagne  of  1631  there  was  a  pro- 
cession there  on  Quasimodo  Sun- 
day till  1793,  '^^^^  ^^  prioiy  was 
sold,  and  tne  reHc  traiisferred  to 
Loches. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Ours  of  Cahors,  who  travelLedhither, 
branding  abbeys  as  he  went.  He  was 
the  first  to  set  up  a  water-mill  on  the 
Indre,  to  the  admiration  of  Silarius, 
a  relation  of  Alaric  11.  *  Cede-moi 
ton  moulin,'  said  i^e  chief;  and 
meetiDg  a  refosal,  he  built  a  dam  to 
stop  the  stream.  Of  course  ^en 
St.  Ours  began  praying  the  dam 
burst.  Those  were  the  days  of 
laborare  est  orare :  a  monasteiy  was 
a  .school,  a  model  £urm,  a  hospital ; 
the  centre  of  culture,  as  it  after- 
wards became  of  corrnption. 

The  rest  of  the  castle,  used  as 
the  prefecture,  is  full  of  memories 
of  Anne  of  Brittany,  her  ermine 
and  her  love-knots,  with  the  potms 
man  quam  fcadari  suj^sed  to  be 
typified  in  the  ermine's  nature. 
The  chestnut  roo^  too,  is  worth 
examining ;  and  the  view  over  the 
rich  country,  and  above  all  down 
into  Loches  with  its  gates,  its  quaint 
old  houses,  and  its  tall  heffroi,  is 
very  interesting. 

Here,  too,  is  Agnes  Sorel's  huge 
horse-chestnut,  avast  tree ;  and  her 
monument,  white  marble  on  a  black 
ground.  Two  lambs  are  at  her  foet, 
and  her  small  features  make  her  very 
unlike  any  of  the  well-known  French 
fisices  of  the  day.  The  curl  on  her 
short  upper  lip  makes  us  ready  to  be- 
lieve what  the  chronicler  says  of  her 
— ^that  when  the  Paris  people  woxdd 
not  show  her  the  reverence  which 
her  great  pride  demanded,  she  could 
not  hide  her  anger,  et  disoit  au  des- 
partir  que  ce  n^eaUnent  que  vUama, 


She  was  the  first  of  the  long  line 
of  recognmed  mistresses  ;  and  when 
she  came  into  Paris  in  April  1443 
*"  as  grand  as  a  countess,  and  went 
and  came  with  the  queen  without 
shame  of  her  sin,  doni  la  royne  a/voU 
numU  doidewr  en  son  oueVj^  we  can 
fiuicy  the  Parisians  were  scandal- 
ised at  what  was  then  a  novelty. 
Yet  we  are  assured  on  contem- 
porary authority  that  'she  was 
good  to  the  XK>or,  and  felt  her  posi- 
tion, and  dedicated  in  1444  a 
silver-gilt  statue  to  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  made  a  good  end,  thinking  of 
Mary  the  Egyptian.' ^  Who  believes 
in  ponrtraits  r  If  hers  at  Azay-le- 
Bideau  is  real,  there  is  plenty  in 
those  GfremzB-like  blue  eyes  and 
that  sad,  timid,  yet  haughty  &ce,  to 
account  for  everything.  Francis 
must  have  been  looking  at  it  when 
he  wrote  the  line  beginning  'Oentille 
Agnes,'  which,  along  with  Bran- 
t6me's  historiette,  have  lifted  her 
into  undeserved  fame.  '  Voyawt  le  roy 
lasche  mol^  she  told  him  an  astro- 
loger had  said  she  was  to  be  loved 
by  the  bravest  king  in  Christendom, 
and  threatened  to  go  off  to  Henry 
if  Charles  didn't  mend.'  Now 
Henry  Y.  had  been  dead  nine  years 
before  Charles  saw  Agnes :  it  was 
after  the  herring  fight  in  1429 
that  the  spiritless  trifler  threat* 
ened  to  fly  into  Dauphin^;  but 
the  woman  who  said  rrdeidx  vaut 
mourir  was  his  wife,  Agnes  being 
then  still  in  the  household  of 
the  Duchess  of  Lorraine.  All  the 
three  new  books  on  Touraine — 
the  Promenade  Pittoresqus,  Abbe 
Chevalier's  Handbook,  and  the  splen- 
did work  prepared  by  Mame  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition — are,  like  eveiy- 
thing  else  in  Tours,  strongly  reac- 
tionary, and  say  very  bitter  things 
against  the  French  for  preferring  to 
owe  their  deliverance  to  the  taunts 
of  a  loose  woman  rather  than  to  the 
efforts  of  Joan  and  the  zeal  of  the 
queen.  Another  point  on  which 
these  '  authorised  '  historians  insist 


»  She  took  cere  to  have  inscribed  on  it  *  The  gift  of  Madetno'seUc  dt  Bcautc' 
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18  the  companistxve  bloodlessnesa  of 
ihd  League  troubles.      *The  eon- 
spiiacj  of  Amboifle  only  eoBt  the 
Irves  of  fiffceen  rebels.     Those  who 
tdkof  1,200  atfe  the  same -who  say 
that  in  1685  8,000  Hugaenots  were 
iamed  out  of  Tours,  the  real  nnm- 
bsr  being  500 !'    History,  we  shall 
find,  is  being  re-wntten,  just  as  it 
<mce  was  by  iiie  Sooieiy  of  Jesns. 
Ab  a  ease  in  pointy  I  may  rdfer  to 
Le  Hardy's  ProtegiimHsm  in  Nor- 
mandbf^  from  a  Bomamst  point  of 
TiBw,  lately  published  by  Le-Gost 
Cl^riine,   o£   Gaen.      Now,    seeing 
that  a   Bomttnist   never    beHeves 
a    book    that    is    not    pubHdied 
hy   aothority,  there    is   no    gain- 
ngiag     these      '  fiikets '     wi&out 
going  to  original  sources,  often,  in 
flranoe,  hopelessly  lost.    Here,  how- 
ever, we  oan  correct  Mame  and  his 
clerical     compilers.      Montfeocon, 
though  only  a  Benedictine,  would 
sorely  not  exaggerate  the  cruelty 
of  his  oo-religionists.     Long  before 
1  knew  Tours  I  had  shuddered  over 
that  terriUe  engraving  which  shows 
ihe  Loire  full  of  drowning  men  and 
women  whom  boatmen  are  beating 
on  the  head  when  they  seem  likely 
to    escape.      A    woman's    corpse, 
«traiided  on  a  sandbank,  is  already 
attacked    l^   two    ravens.    Some 
wretches  are  being  thrown  over  the 
bridge.     In  one  comer  poor  Presi- 
dent Bourgeois  is    shown,  nailed 
alive  to  a  tree,  while  two  savage 
soldiers  are  cutting  out  his  heart. 
Montfimoon's   quaint   comment    is 
that  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  set 
up  gibbets  to  frighten  the  GathoHcs 
firom  murdering  any  more ;  hut  he 
etnild  not  stop  them.    Well :  this  fif- 
teen against  i  ,200  is  enough  to  show 
how  French  'facts '  getmanipulated : 
what  we  want  is  a  good,  impartial 
sifting  of  De  Thou  and  all  the  rest, 
with  the  view  to  a  history  of  the 
Hugaenots.     They  were  the  salt  of 
tbat  day's  France ;  and  it  is  mainly 
&r  lack   of  that  salt  that  sooieiy 
there  is  now  rotten — shall  I  say  to 
the  core  ?     Let  us  at  least  settle  the 


question  of  numbers ;  and  not  fbr 
l^e  League  persecutions  only,  but 
for  the  old  Terror,  and  for  this  wild 
raid  df  'the  friends  of  Order.'  I 
saw  at  Tours  a  Httle  book,  got  up 
to  keep  sHve  that  spirit  of  'ven- 
geande  for  La  Vendee,'  which  De 
(iallifet  and  his  fellowB  have  dis- 
played so  uncompromisingly.  It  set 
the  nmnbers  slain  by  the  '  Blues  ^ 
higher  than  ever,  and  it  gave 
revolting  details  of  cruelty.  In 
Massey's  Qeorge  ZZ7.  we  read  thait 
this  was  systematically  perpetra- 
ted by  the  yeomanry  in  Ireland 
in  '98 ;  but  I  had  never  heard  tSiem 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  republicans 
in  La  Vendue.  Let  us  have  th^ 
truth,  as  &r  as  it  can  be  got  at,  about 
*93  ;  and  let  our  own  correspondent, 
instead  of  heaping  horrors  o^ 
horrors,  try  to  get  at  the  numbers 
of  slain  and  prisoners.  By-and-W 
it  will  all  be  denied,  and  we  shslL 
have  estimates  (as  there  were  after 
the  coup  d*St(U)  proving  that  the 
number  could  not  have  been  greater 
than  a  tithe  of  what  our  newspapers 
hare  told  us  it  was ;  and  when  th6 
prisoners  sioredup  at  Satory,  like  the 
Athenians  in  the  quarries  of  Syra- 
cuse, are  halved  by  fever  and  smiallw 
pox,  it  win  be  easy  to  count  them 
and  to  cry  out  against  English  ex- 
aggeration. 

But  we  are  leaving  Agnes.  Het 
house  is  in  BeauHen,  the  well-named 
suburb  across  the  Indre,  from 
which  you  get  the  best  views  of 
Loches;  before  leaving  which  I 
want  to  praise  M.  Yvon  Abel,  best 
of  photographers :  he  certainly  de- 
served his  Oreat  Exhibition  medal. 
He  had  not  many  views  of  his 
town  left ;  he  had  sold  them  to  the 
G^ermans,  who  were  also  excellent 
customers  for  portraits — above 
all  for  groups :  *  I  made  them  pay 
well,  I  assure  you,'  said  Madame, 
'  Most  of  them  she  found  bien  chux. 
"  Que  vouleZ'Votu  ?  There  are  good 
and  bad  of  aU  nations." ' 

M.  Abel  pointed  out  that  the  ra- 
vine insulating  the  castle  on  the  far 
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side,  towards  Yignemont,  is  artifi- 
cial— a  great  work,  at  least  a 
thousand  yards  long.  On  Vigne- 
xnont  stands  one  oi  those  Boman- 
esqne  chapels  with  circular  apse,  of 
which  we  saw  so  many:  this  one, 
now  a  granary,  is  interesting  from 
the  number  of  stone  coffins  (some 
very  old)  which  are  ranged  in- 
^e  it. 

Beaulieu  was  Fonlques  Nerra's 
work:  angry  with  the  restive 
Loches  folks,  he  built  this  priory 
and  forced  them  to  brins  their  dead 
over  here  for  burial.  It  has  lots 
of  old  houses  and  tourelles,  and 
sets  you  at  once  en  plein  moyen 
age.  Here,  too,  are  the  Asile  de  la 
Yieillesse,  the  £cole  Normale,  and, 
wonder  of  wonders,  a  *Lehran- 
stalt  for  junge  Fraulein ' !  I  know 
the  Tours  folks  have  begun  to 
learn  Grerman  like  mad,  with  a 
view  to  the  future  promenade  a 
Berlin ;  but  this  looks  like  a  school 
of  many  years'  standing.  The 
Beaulieu  spire  is  a  glorious  bit  of 
Bomanesque ;  of  the  nave,  only  the 
stumps  of  the  pillars  are  left. 
There  is  a  queer  little  Flamboyant 
church  close  by, — ^very  low-roofed 
for  France;  in  which  I'm  glad  to 
see  a  '  tronc  de  la  bibliotheque,  sous 
la  protection  du  saint  ange  gardien.' 
Tms  church  has  some  very  queer 
old  pictures-^among  them  Lazarus 
and  the  Dogs,  with  Dives  feasting 
in  solitaiy  grandeur  on  the  other 
side,  and  a  fresco  of  a  priest  giving 
away  clothes,  the  subject  explained 
by  a  poem,  much  spoiled  with  damp, 
addressed  to  CEdipus,  and  beginning : 

Oarminis  interior  signabit  sexta  prions 
Syllaba  mysterium  nominis  atque  rei. 

Alas  that  the  Englishman  must 
always  move  on !  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  the  priest,  and  tried 
to  make  out  the  defaced  verses. 
Most  Touraine  churches  are  get- 
ting ashamed  of  their  old  pictures : 
a  namby-pamby  copy  of  something 
Italian,  '  donne  par  VJSmpereury 
replaces  them;  but  Beaulieu  is  as 
yet  safe  from  restoration  and  im- 


provement. Its  most  enterprising 
tradesmen  seem  to  be  knackers ;  at 
least  four  of  whom  have  put  up  signs 
detailing  their  operations,  and  offer- 
ing competitive  prices  for  worn-out 
animals. 

And  now  en  route  ;  we  are  to 
walk  to  St.  Aignan.  There  is  a 
stretch  of  vine  land;  they  keep 
their  vines  here  cut  quite  close  to 
the  ground;  and  then  begins  the 
forest,  and  we  are  soon  trying  short 
cuts,  and  botanising  among  the 
viperine^  the  leopaid's-bane,  and 
epipactis,  and  starch-hyacinth,  and 
creeping  gorse,  and  other  novelties. 

Look  at  that  cantonnier's  wheeU 
barrow,  with  its  seven  staples,  for 
spade,  rake,  and  all  his  tools,  not 
forgetting  the  iron  rod  on  which  is 
fixed  his  number;  how  neat  it 
must  look  at  night  if  he  puts 
everything  in  its  place!  'Make- 
shift' is  a  word  which  does  not 
exist  in  modem  French.  Every- 
thing is  numcrote;  how  sad  that 
all  this  superficial  order  is  com- 
patible with  such  ruinous  jobbery 
and  disorder  in  great  matters.  It 
is  the  old  quia  ctHtodiet  custodes  ? 

Who  says  there  are  no  big  trees  in 
a  French  forest  ?  Here  are  plenty 
of  sizeable  oaks,  and  hundreds  o£ 
large  elms ;  and  as  for  mistletoe,  all 
Somerset  couldn't  produce  as  much 
as  we  see  in  these  seven  leagues. 
That  ruin  inside  the  garden,  with 
the  rocks  and  the  hanging  wood  be- 
hind it,  is  the  Chartreuse  du  lAget^ 
built  by  Henry  II.  as  an  expiation 
for  Becket's  death.  There's  some 
very  old  glass  there,  and  some  fres- 
coes ;  and  the  vine  covering  the  gar- 
den wall  is  in  itself  worth  seeing,  not 
to  speak  of  the  modem  monastery, 
with  its  strange  gateway  showing 
St.  Jerome  and  his  skull,  and  a  lot 
more  incitements  to  Trappism. 

Farther  on  is  a  pretty  little  red- 
tiled  chliteau  with  moat  and  big 
towers,  about  which  I've  nothing  to 
tell  you,  except  that,  if  you  are  an 
artist,  pack  up  at  once  and  go  there, 
and  get  the  lassie  whom  we  saw  cow- 
tendmg  to  sit  as  she  did  that  after- 
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wan,  and,  as  fieir  as'sabject  goes,  I'll 
warrant  you'll  sell  your  picture. 

Montresor  at  last :  it  reminds  me, 
I  don't  know  why,  of  Abbotsford. 
The  castle  here,  splendidly  placed 
on  an  insulated  rock,  seems  on 
better  terms  with  the  town  than 
that  of  Loches.  The  mass  of  cone- 
roofis,  the  bright  white  castle  walls, 
the  little  town  grouped  below  and 
alongside,  form  a  very  striking 
picture. 

The  chnrch  is  a  cnrions  specimen 
of  Benaissanco  Gothic,  in  which  the 
ornaments  all  look  stack  on,  instead 
of  growing,  as  they  are  in  real 
work,  out  cif  the  desig^n,  and  being 
really  helpfnl  as  well  as  ornamental. 
The  tombs  of  the  Bastamay  fiunOy 
are  well  worth  seeing. 

No  one  in  the  ch&tean :  some  say 
my  Lord  is  in  England,  others  that 
he  is  with  the  army.  As  he  is  a 
Pole,  it  is  possible  he  may  have 
joined  the  Commune.  Everybody 
r^rets  him  ;  he  was  the  soul  of  the 
hunting  and  shooting  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood :  '  but  you  know  there 
was  no  *'  sport "  last  season.'  Amid 
his  splendid  lilacs  is  a  fine  statue ; 
his  half-caste  pipe-bearer  calls  it 
^  Thorwaldsen's  Fallen  Angel.' 

We  must  stay  at  Montresor  to* 
night :  what's  the  use  of  walking 
through  new  country  in  the  dark  ? 
How  old  the  houses  aro  and  how 
irregular ! — ^is  it  their  irregu- 
laris which  makes  the  difference 
between  a  French  and  an  English 
town  P  Our  hostel  is  dose  by  the 
verj  old  Gothic  bridge.  Madame  is 
full  of  complaints  about  the  Prus- 
sians ;  they  cost  her  fifby«  francs 
daring  their  three  weeks'  stay,  and 
she  is  quite  one  of  the  poorer  in- 
habitants. The  lancers,  she  says, 
were  decent  fellows,  but  the  foot 
Eoldieis  were  mere  canaille. 

To  bed  early;  for  we  mean  to 
start  betimes.  A  big  bedroom  with 
tile  floor — so  neat,  so  prettily  adorn- 
ed with  lilac  and  'May':  the  strong 
roof-timbers  wouldplease  Mr.Gharles 
Beade.  Everything  is  in  walnut — 
the   stout     tables,     the    wardrobe 


with  its  bright  steel  locks,  the  three 
bedsteads  with  their  clean  bedding, 
perfect,  save  in  the  total  absence  of 
blankets.  The  walls  are  hung  with 
pictures  and  memorials  of  the  son's 
first  communion:  *Pr^ieux  souvenir 
pourlecoBurfidele.  .  .  .  Bonne  Mere, 
c'est  sous  votre  sainte  protection  qrue 
j'ai  mis  ma  perseverance.  .  .  .  Le 
ciel  est  une  premiere  communion  qui 
dure  toujours.'  Among  them  are 
MS.  verses  written  like  copper-plate, 
no  doubt  by  the  local  *  letter- writer,' 
a  well-known  institution  in  every 
French  town.  Here  are  some  of 
them: 

A  peine  entrons-nouB  dans  la  vie 
Que,  du  ciel  trarersant  Tazor, 

Fr^  de  nons,  sentinelle  amie, 
Vient  8e  placer  im  esprit  pur. 


Or  ee  pur  esprit  qui  nous  aime, 
Qui  nous  sert  nartout  de  soutien, 

Get  dtre  en^oy^  de  Dieu  meme, 
Cest  lui  le  bon  ange  gardien. 

How  different  all  this  from  the 
fittings  of  a  Paris  room ;  it  might 
be  in  another  world. 

We  leave  Montresor  soon  after 
4  A.H.  Madame  gives  us  coffee; 
and  through  the  rain  we  walk  in 
our  waterproofs  across  long  tracts 
of  woodland  and  vineyard  and  past 
rich  valleys  into  St.  Aignan,  on  the 
Cher.  Here  the  castle  is  finer 
and  much  larger  than  Montresor: 
there  are  two  distinct  parts — the  old 
and  the  Renaissance.  Tou  walk  up 
a  steep  narrow  street  and  reach  the 
church,  whence  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  leads  you  to  the  castle-terrace. 
Of  course  you  may  people  staircase 
and  terrace  with  the  stately  dames 
and  spruce  abbes  for  whom  they  were 
constructed ;  but  at  present  there  is 
a  lonely  look  about  it  all :  the  owner, 
the  Pnnce  of  Chalais,  is  an  old  man 
of  sixty-five,  who  has  lost  his  wife 
and  his  daughter  (married  to  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul),  and  who  is  de* 
scribed  as  tres-dSvoL  He  is  more 
than  this,  if  it  is  true  that  he  gave 
100,000  francs  for  a  school.  The 
priest  tells  me  he  is  la  provi" 
dence  du  pays,     I  wish  he  would 
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make  an  effort  ta  preserve  iihe  free- 
coes  ill  the  crypt.  The  damp  is 
minixig  them  ;  but  there  is  enough 
left  to  set  any  archsaologist  wild. 
They  seemed  to  me  elevenui  oentury 
work  at  the  latest.  The  church 
itself  is  the  finest  bit  of  Eomanesque 
I  eyer  saw — as  lofty  as  Loches,  and 
&r  surpassing  it  in  details.  The 
capitals  are  wonderfol — a  stag-hunt^ 
Balaanti  and  his  ass,  and  the  judg* 
ment  of  Solomon,  represented  on 
thenu  The  restoration  has  been 
most  careful :  the  lost  capitals  are 
replaced  by  copies  of  those  more 
or  less  unhurt,  such  copies  being 
worked  from  plaster  casts,  which  are 
still  kept  for  reference  in  the  crypt. 

England  did  not  g^w  parish 
churcheslike  that;  butthen  Touraine 
is  the  exception,  even  in  France. 

We  must  see  Talleyrand's  Yalen- 
cay;  so  we  hire  a  three-abreast 
Whiteohapel  wii^  a  brisk  Breton 
pony  almost  wholly  hidden  under  a 
load  of  harnesa  Yillentrois,  about 
half-way,  is  a  striking  ruin — a  grand 
keep  with  flanking  towers  commcmd- 
ing  three  rich  valleys.  Then  begins 
the  long  pull  up  through  the  forest ; 
glade  ahev  glade  opening  on  either 
hand,  and  here  and  there  nx  avenues 
meeting  at  a  cross.  We  pass  the 
huge  ponds — ^the  Erckmann-Cha- 
tritui  hatred  of  ekmgs  does  not 
seem  to  have  extended  here.  Your 
Tourainer,  even  if  he  is  a  Red,  will 
tell  you  they  bring  in  much  more  as 
ponds  than  they  would  if  drained  and 
tilled.  Here  is  the  chateau;  and 
soon  we  are  being  taken  over  it  by 
a  most  magnificent  and  supei^ilious 
footman,  who  evidently  thinks  no 
one  ought  to  come  to  Yalen^ay  in  a 
dustp4X)at  or  a  wide-awake.  The 
place  is  disappointing,  except  to 
those  who  care  about  portraits  of  the 
Bonaparte  and  Restoration  periods, 
and  curious  prints,  a  good  many  of 
them  representing  the  heroes  of 
American  independence.  The  most 
interesting  thing  to  me  was  a 
splendid  copy  of  i^e  great  Napo- 
leonic work  on  Egypt.  The  Tal- 
leyrand   relics,    the    spring    and 


bandages  of  his  club-foot,  &e.,  aie 
gone  to  Fans;  and  there  is  not 
grandeur  enough  in  rooms  or  ^imi- 
ture  to  make  up  for  ilie  total  absence 
of  architectural  beauty.  The  park  is 
a  fiat  upland  down,  not  like  SL 
Aignan,  on  a  orest  of  rook  over- 
hanging  the  river,  but  sloping  gently 
away  in  all  directions.  We  hear  of 
other  ch&teanx  not  fiEur  off,  '  dans  un^ 
pays  perduy*  says,  coaxingly,  the 
landlady  of  the  low-roomed  Eng- 
lish-like inn.  She  wants  us  to  stay 
a  few  days;  and  Yalen9ay  would 
be  a  very  good  centre  for  excur- 
sions. The  town  had  that  flavour 
of  big  house  which  is  so  often 
noted  in  England,  and  which  was 
not  at  all  perceptible  at  St.  Aignan : 
the  type  efface  struck  me  as  singa- 
larly  un-Touraine-like ;  most  of  those 
we  met  had  large  features  and  blue 
or  grey  eyes. 

The  Prince-Cardinal  is  buried  in. 
a  vault  in  the  chapel  of  a  convent- 
school,  kept  up  1^  the  fiunily^  and 
educating  in  its  different  olass-rooma 
nearly  all  the  children  in  the  plaoe. 
The  old  nun  who  went  round  with 
us  pointed  out  as  a  great  curiosity 
the  painting  on  the  apse  and  side- 
walls  representing  arches,  mouldings, 
<&c.  The  deception  is  very  com- 
plete. She  was  proud  to  say  that  the 
artists  who  did  it  got  their  twenly 
&ancs  a  day.  It  was  no  use  turning 
a  ray  from  Mr.  Buskin's  lamp  of 
truth  upon  her.  Dexterous  shading 
in  stone  colour  and  sepia  pleased 
her  better  than  the  boldest  carving. 

Prom  St.  Aignan  to  Blois  by 
next  day's  early  d^ftSche,  We 
share  tlie  open  ooupe  with  the 
driver,  Who  glorifies  the  sheepskin 
that  he  hands  to  us  by  the  mag-^ 
nifioent  phrase,  '  Messieurs,  si  voua 
voulez  ad/mA/tUstrer  oela  sur  -vos 
genoux.'  This  stamps  him  as  a 
man  worth  talking  to ;  and,  as  he 
is  an  old  soldier,  I  soon  get  his. 
views  on  things  in  general  The 
army  was  beaten,  he  thought,  be- 
cause the  offioers  from  La  Fleofae 
and  St.  Gyr  ousht  to  have  served 
in  the  ranks ;  '  those  young  swella 
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are  too  fond  of  their  caf^.'  Then 
the  oonntry  showed  no  self-sacrifice : 
•<m  teBi^  lieimcanp  &  sa  vie;  on 
etait  riche,  confbrtable,  ais^ ; '  ^  a 
labonrer  nsed  to  get  forty  sons,  a 
workman  four  francs  a  di^ ;  so  ihe 
working  people  were  against  tibe  war 
bvm  the  first— it  was  jnst  a  tricir  of 
the  Emperor.  He'd  had  so  many 
wars,  that  man.  What  did  we  want 
with  the  Mexican  war  ?  we  were 
never  asked.  The  fact  is,  les 
mnistres  ont  rou6  la  France  (a 
pfamse  I  often  heard)  :  they  onght 
to  hare  known  that  oar'  army 
was  not  ready.  We  want  a  law  tno 
keep  kings  in  order,  and  then  we 
never  nenL  fear;  les pettples  vetdent 
la  pah.''  I  named  America  as  an 
mstsnce  to  the  contraay.  *  WeD,  I 
don't  know  how  they  felt  oat  theiB 
(said  he),  but  in  France  I'm 
qoite  sore  that  not  one  in  a 
thonsand  is  soldat  de  ton  coenir. 
As  for  moblots,  who  could  expect 
yonng  lads  who  had  never  fired  a 
gnn  to  do  anything— in  sach  a  fear- 
fid  winter  too  P  Then  the  Generals 
were  always  being  changed :  why 
shonld  D'Anrelle  hare  been  allowed 
to  resign  ?  Siq)poBe  eveiy  private 
had  done  the  same  P  *  But  yon  didn't 
mean  war  d  outrwice  (said  I),  or 
these  forests  were  jnst  the  places  for 
ambnscades.' — *No:  what  coold  we 
do  ?  The  mayors  g&Te  in  Bke  whip- 
ped cars ;  the  peasants  ofben  tamed 
oar  Francs-tirearB  away  onhelped, 
when  they'd  been  loadmg  the  Ger- 
mans wim  good  things  the  day  be- 
fi>re.  They  pat  up  WT&anyt^ng  from 
them,  and  never  thonght  of  gmmb- 
fing;  bat  if  oar  fellows,  worn  ont 
wi&  cold  and  hanger,  made  a  little 
fi^ee,  they  cried  oat  that  they  were 
mnch  worse  than  the  enemy.'  One 
thing  he  steadfastly  believed:  that, 
bat  for  the  armistice,  the  French 
wonid  hove  beaten  in  the  last  battle 
nesr  Blois. 

I  find  prices  hove  lisen,  thongh 
at  Centres  fair  white  wine  costs  only 
4^.  a  bottle  (it  sells  for  80  francs  the 
piece),  and  a  little  leg  of  nmtton 
may  Btill  be  bonght  fbr   50  sons. 


Cows  nsed  to  cost  80  francs — ^they 
now  fetch  300 ;  and  with  horses  the 
increase  is  mnch  the  same.  We  ore 
on  the  edge  of  the  Sologne,  where 
land  is  fiabolonsly  cheap,  and  where 
Imperial  farming  expenments  were 
being  carried  on.  We  pass  a  good 
many  new  model  fitrms  with  splendid 
ontbaildingH,  all  on  that  grand 
scale  which  the  French  afiect.  The 
most  cheering  thing  in  France  is  to 
find  that  the  peasant  has  not  lost 
heart  (in  some  places  I  hear  he  has, 
and  is  emigrating)  :  he  is  hoeing 
his  vines  as  nsnal,  and  weedin?  his 
lye,  at>d  cutting  Us  splendid  l-ops 
Cf{  trefle ;  and  his  newspapers  are 
nrging  on  him  the  need  of  working 
doably  hard,  and  of  neglecting  no 
appliances  to  increase  the  yield. 
This  is  not  bad  in  a  conntiy  aaccagS 
de  fond  en  comhle  (as  my  driver 
expressed  it),  and  now  soffering' 
from  the  tarrible  plagne  of  crra 
war.  *  What  abont  Paris  ?  '  Here- 
npon  driver  grows  mysterions,  and 
bnttons  ap  his  horae-hide  overcoat. 
He  is  no  reactionist,  or  he  wonld' 
bnrst  ont  into  an  angry  torrent  of 
*ta8  de  gneax,  ^goat  de  toxtto' 
rEorope,'  and  so  forth ;  he  is  not  a* 
Bed,  fbr  he  spoke  admiringly  of  the 
P^rigords  as  one  of  the  *tres- 
grandes  fiimiUes  de  la  France,  who 
need  not  cot  ap  each  of  their  estates 
becaxLse  they've  half-a-dozen  difier- 
ent  properties  in  the  family.  He 
has  a  notion  that  Thiers  is  like  the 
rest,  anxions  to  make  a  good  thing 
ont  of  governing  France ;  and  that 
if  the  Gommnne  can  govern  witdi- 
oat  jobbery,  they'll  be  doing  what 
the  coantry  wants. 

Btit  here  is  Blods,  at  the  end  of  a 
l6ng,  straight,  tree-bordered  iryod, 
with  its  hnge  castle  on  the  left, 
its  cathedral,  seminary,  and  big 
barrack  on  the  right.  Here  are 
signs  enoagh  of  war :  the  road-side 
trees  ore  spared^  as  they  ore  ahnostr 
everywhere;  bnt  there  are  a  few 
gntted  honses,  and  plenty  of  shot- 
maiks ;  and  the  splendid  bridge  has 
its  middle  arch  still  patched  np 
witii  timber.     This  fatnoas  tric^ 
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of  miziixig  their  own  bridges  did 
the  French  no  good,  and  the 
Germans  no  harm.  Here,  after 
the  cowards  had  surrendered  a 
place  so  defensible  as  Blois,  in  spite 
of  all  Gambetta  could  do  by  teanng 
his  hair  and  threatening  to  shoot 
the  man  who  had  hoisted  the  white 
flag,  they  lost  the  chance  of  retaking 
it  simpljf  because  they  had  broken 
their  bridge.  Lecanu,  prefect  of  the 
Loire  and  Cher,  a  little  more  ener- 
getic than  most  prefects,  and  Count 
Pourcet,  commander  of  the  25  th 
corps,  were  sent  by  (jambetta  to 
try  a  cau/p^de-niain  on  Blois.  They 
marched  from  St.  Aignan  on  the 
26th  of  January,  and  took  the 
suburb  of  Vienne  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  The  Germans  were 
driven  actoss  the  river ;  but  they 
had  time  to  bum  the  woodwork,  and 
so  to  place  the  broken  arch  between 
themselves  and  their  pursuers. 

Up  the  steep  streets — some  of 
them  actually  flights  of  steps — ^and 
past  the  old  wooden  houses  to  the 
cathedral:  a  poor  Renaissance  afiair 
— said  to  be  by  Mansard,  whose 
Gk)thic  was  mucn  like  that  of  Wren. 
A  comer  wall  near  it  is  formed  into 
a  monstrous  dial,  with  latitude  and 
longitude  lines ;  retard  aur  Paris^ 
ava/nce  $unr  Tours;  a  calendar  of 
great  feasts,  marked  by  the  length- 
ening or  shortening  01  the  mid-day 
shadow,  according  to  the  season; 
and  much  more  information,  with 
the  motto  Traneit  Kora^  manent 
opera.  The  Jesuits  have  been  here ; 
and  if  the  French  had  learnt  a  tithe 
as  diligently  as  their  instructors 
taught,  Goethe  would  not  have 
described  them  as  *  folks  who  wear 
moustaches  and  know  nothing  of 
geography,'  nor  would  generals  of 
division  during  this  war  have  asked 
helplessly  '  What's  the  name  of  this 
place?'  when  they  stumbled  un- 
awares upon  the  key  to  a  whole 
system  of  strategic  movements. 

They  are  very  good  Catholics 
here ;  but  their  services  are  as  drony 
as  they  were  at  Le  Mans  and  at 
Tours.     There  is  a  business  look 


about  it  all,  which  would  be  very 
disgusting  to  a  warm  neophyte  ac- 
customed to  our  Bayswater  St.  Mary 
of  the  Angels.  The  priests  sit  while 
the  psalms  are  chsuited,  and  one 
(who  every  now  and  then  pulls  out 
a  diriy  blue  pocket-handkerchief) 
makes  his  cold  an  excuse  for  not 
even  taking  off  his  biretta  during 
the  Gloria.  At  the  altar  for  the 
dead  is  a  piece  of  sculpture  of  the 
Westminster  Abbey  scliool:  a  wo- 
man kneels  as  if  to  Death,  who  is 
pointing  his  lean  finger  at  her,  while 
a  cherub  creeps  under  his  robe  and 
steals  his  scythe.  Below  is  the  ofb- 
paraded  quotation  from  Maccabees, 
'  sancta  ergo  et  salubris  excogitatio 
pro  defunctis  orare.'  But  for  the 
lovely  view  fix>m  its  terrace  of 
the  bright  river  and  suburb  and 
sunny  town,  the  cathedral  would 
be  hardly  worth  a  visit. 

Of  the  ch&teau,  part  was  built  by 
Louis  XIL,  part  by  Francis  I.,  and 
part  by  Gaston  Duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  of  Louis  XTTL,  who,  ba- 
nished here,  was  allowed  to  Man- 
sardise  one  whole  side  of  the  build- 
ing.  His  portion  I  found  was  still 
used  as  an  ambulance.  The  whole 
castle  had  been  given  up  for  this 
purpose ;  sixty  beds  were  still  lyings 
about  in  the  ealle  d'Stats, 

Francis  liked  Blois;  and  his  grand 
winding  staircase,  with  open-work 
sides,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  France. 
But  what  was  Blois  to  one  who  al- 
ready 'r^vait  Chambord  et  Fon- 
tainebleau  ? '  The  salamander  and 
the  cyphers  of  Francis  and  Queen 
Claude  are  repeated  offcener  on  this 
staircase  than  even  Louis  XII. 's 
porcupine  is  on  the  entrance  gate ; 
and  the  young  brown-£a«ed  guide, 
who  goes  over  his  lesson  as  if  he 
was  wound  up  fresh  every  time, 
takes  care  to  unpress  on  you  that 
of  all  the  cyphers  and  other  panel 
ornaments  there  are  not  two  alike. 

Anyone  who  has  to  do  with  fitting 
up  modem  Gothic  interiors  should 
come  to  Blois.  The  guard-rooms, 
audience-rooms,  king's  and  queen's 
rooms,  are  all  perfectly  restored ; 
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and  somehow,  with  less  gilding  and 
more  dull  led  and  oHye  green, 
thej  look  far  more  '  real '  than  our 
attempts  at  mediaeyal  colouring. 
Bossetti  would  delight  in  some  of 
these  walls  covered  with  large 
qnaint  leaTCS  and  flowers.  Of  course 
the  royal  hedrooms  are  very  rich : 
in  Catherine  de  Mddicis'  room  there 
is  a  door  leading  to  the  dungeons, 
*  for  her  to  go  and  listen  to  what  the 
prisoners  were  saying.'  The  whole 
place  still  reeks  of  the  murder  of  Le 
Balafr6.  They  show  you  the  closet 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  where 
his  murderers  were  hidden ;  the  ora- 
tory in  which  two  monks  were  set 
to  pray  'for  the  Eang's  success  in  a 
great  and  secret  matter '  while  the 
killing  was  going  on;  the  passage 
along  which  Guise  crawled  out  of 
the  httle  room  where  he  was  struck, 
into  the  King's  hedroom,  and  there 
died.  '  II  est  encore  plus  grand  mort 
que  yivant,'  said  Henry,  as  he 
kicked  his  fallen  enemy.  I)on't  for- 
get to  see,  opposite  the  winding 
staircase,  the  littie  chapel,  all  painted 
and  gilt  a  year  or  two  ago.  Man- 
said  spared  it ;  hut  the  great  dining- 
hall  he  ruthlessly  puUed  down  to  set 
up  his  own  Palladian  monstrosity. 
The  museum  has  plenty  of  pictures, 
and,  of  course,  a  hust  of  Papin,  as  the 
tme  inventor  of  the  steam-engine. 

On  our  way  down  we  look  into 
St  Nicholas's  Church,  much  finer 
than  the  cathedral,  hut  spoiled. 
Fancy  a  splendid  partail,  with  its 
tympanum  replaced  hy  a  flat  oak 
hoard  with  a  hig  angel's  head  in 
the  middle  of  it,  just  like  what  you 
expect  in  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom. 
What  a  contrast^  inside,  hetween  the 
grand  pillars  and  the  mean  little 
prints  of  Our  Lord's  Stations  £Mten- 
ed  on  them !  it  seems  as  if  the  present 
worship  was  like  a  very  shrivelled 
kernel  in  such  a  glorious  shell. 

We  don't  stay  long  in  the  town ; 
for  we  have  to  walk  to  Chamhord 
to-night ;  and,  in  spite  of  Murray, 
the  houses  in  Blois  are  not  so  old 
as  the  Angers  and  Rouen  and 
Chester  houses  are.     So  off  we  start 


along  a  hye-road  as  winding  as 
any  in  Cornwall.  It  is  Sunday 
evening;  hut  here  and  there  the 
women  are  weeding.  Some  men 
are  loading  harrels  on  a  long,  nar- 
row, high-wheeled  wine-cart,  as 
if  Sunday  was  for  rich  folks ;  and 
one  old  peasant  is  plonghing  a  very 
small  triangle  of  land,  his  wife 
following  with  the  seed.  Most  of 
the  cottages  seem  quite  empty ;  hut 
the  'caf6s,'  as  all  the  drinking-shops 
call  themselves,  are  all  choke-full. 
Where  most  of  the  women  are  I 
don't  know,  though  in  one  village  I 
see  a  Httle  horse-play  going  on 
hetween  some  hig  girls  and  lads. 
We  come  upon  plenty  of  villages, 
hecause  we  are  following  the  course 
of  a  Uttle  river ;  hut  not  once  do  I 
see,  what  would  he  so  common  in 
England  or  Germany,  mother  and 
&ther  and  children  taking  a  walk 
together  or  sitting  down  in  a  family 
party.  No  :  it  is  the  drinking-shop 
which  is  mining  French  family  life 
in  country  places  far  more  than  the 
novels  of  ihe  Satanic  school ;  and 
the  taste  for  drinking  has  been 
brought  in  by  the  army.  Since  this 
has  grown  so  vastly,  for  every  mis- 
sionary of  ;Silenus  who  used  to  go 
about  doing  mischief  there  are  now 
nine  or  ten.  But  Touraine  is  sober 
compared  with  drunken  Normandy 
and  more  drunken  Brittany. 

The  fact  is  universal  solidarity  is 
as  much  the  law  of  collective  Europe 
as  it  was  of  'the  house  that  Jack 
bailt'  and  its  belongings.  How 
much,  I  wonder,  of  France's  present 
position  is  due  to  us.  My  doctor  at 
Tours,  when  I  said,  '  How  could  you 
all  have  put  up  with  that  man  for 
twenty  years  ? '  replied,  '  Does  not 
England  coont  for  something  among 
the  causes  which  kept  him  where  he 
was  ?  Think  of  your  Times,  and  its 
toadying,  and  its  Arabian  Nights' 
account  of  Compiegne  ;  and  your 
Queen,  too,  kissing  him  and  receiv- 
ing him  as  a  brother.  He  got  a 
vast  amount  of  moral  support  from 
you.'  So  it  is;  and  if  newspaper 
scribes  at   aU    realised  this,  they 
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would  be  a  good  deal  more  carefal 
than  they  are  how  they  fill  np  their 
ooloiniiB.      Better    have    (as  Fors 
Olavigera  advieee)  a  newspaper  of 
facts    onlj,    *old    and    well-sifbed 
fleets,'  than  one  which  befools  us 
and  does  harm  to  other  nations. 
Anyhow,  French  drinkingoomes  of 
the   French  army;   and  the  army 
g^w  so  big  becanse  we  placarded 
our  determination  never  to  interfere, 
happen  what  mighty  if  only  BeU 
giom  was  let  alone ;  and  it  grew  so 
vicious  and  undisciplined  because 
it  was  managed  by  a  selfish  charla- 
tan ;    and,  since  we  were  always 
patting  thuat  charlatan  on  the  back, 
you  see  we  may  be  found  guilty  on 
two  counts  of  the  present  increase  in 
French  intemperance.     It  is  a  bad 
sign — one  of  the  many  bad  signs 
which  the  nation  shows.     I  saw 
plenty  of  it,  for  all  the  railways'  were 
blocked  with  troops   of  aU  arms 
moving  Paris-wards;   and  I  don't 
think  under  the  Empire  they  could 
have  had  more  wine  BXtdpeHis  verres 
than  they  had  under   M.  Thiers. 
*Nous  sommes  un  triste  monde,' 
said  an  old  friend  at  Tours.     '  All 
this  Paris  trouble  is  because  we  feel 
we've  lost  dienity,  and  are  blindly 
Btriving  n<mif^per.     Look  /t 
the  papers  of  last  autumn.     Every- 
body made  game  of  everything — of 
the  war,  of  the  enemy,  and  theaa.  by- 
and-by  of  the  Emperor,  laughing  like 
mad  fools  after  Sedan,  though  almost 
every  one  had  lost  a  relation.'   And 
then  hetookdown  a  file  of  Pam/our- 
naiy  and  CUtuloisj  and  Figaro,  which 
he  kept  as  a  curiosity,  and  read  me 
some  of  the  hes  upon  which  people 
were  fod:    'One  of  the  Prussian 
armies  is  pursued  by  Banane,  but 
sedulously    avoids    a    battle.  .  .  . 
Weissembooi^,    Worth,     Foibadi, 
dauled   Europe  looks    at    as  the 
three  most  g^orions  pages  of  our 
military  epic.  ...  Of  the  splendid 
army  of   Prince  Frederic  Charles 
there  are  only  a  few  remnants  left. 
.  .  •  The  Bertiners   have  assailed 
Bismark's  house  crying  ''Bread! 
bread!''  the  serrants  came  to  the 


windows  and  shouted,  "If  you  want 
bread,  go  to  Paris  and  get  it.'* '  And 
so  on  through  the  whole  set.  My 
Mend  is  fond  of  showing  up  the 
esprit  Parisien  and  the  ftnfaronnade 
ojf  Victor  Hugo.  *  They  want  to 
lord  it  over  France !  Tas  de  ca- 
naille; et  cent  fois  plus  canaille 
parcequ'ils  font  cela  avec  les 
jEVussiens  a  St.-Denis.'  No  Com- 
munist he,  and  certainly  no  Yer- 
saillese ;  for  even  then,  when  Thiers 
had  got  no  forther  than  registermg 
a  solemn  vow  that  nothing  should  in- 
duce him  to  bombard  Paris  yet  the 
very  nextdaybeganto  shell  the  Porte- 
MfJllot  and  the  Champs  fllys^,  he 
was  loud  in  denouncing  '  the  blind 
cruelty  of  this  upstart  Assembly.' 
*  I  tell  you  what,'  he  whispered,  with 
a  flash  in  his  old  eyes,  'it's  Bis- 
mark  putting  on  the  screw.  He 
dreads  nothing  but  republicanism, 
but  he  is  reaUy  afiroid  of  that. 
And  you'll  see  he  won't  let  Thiers 
accept  or  ofier  terms.  I  know  what 
their  republic  will  come  to.' 

We  are  near  Chambord,  past  the 
rye  and  the  old  mossy  vine  stumps, 
and  in  the  long .  straight  park- 
avenue.  The  frogs  are  noisy;  we  can 
scarcely  hear  that  nightingale,  which 
does  not  seem  to  mind  them  in  the 
least.  And  here  is  the  chateau,  so 
strange  in  the  moonfight ;  and  here 
the  welcome  little  inn,  where  we 
are  soon  eating  matelotte  and  ome- 
lette and  lots  of  other  good  things, 
which  som^ow  never  give  after- 
trouble,  as  an  English  supper  is  sure 
to  do.  Andthebiedswsophimp  and 
clean :  when  shall  we  int^^uee  tiiat 
best  of  French  cosivnfik  the  yearly 
ripping  open  and  deanizt^  of  the 
beds  in  the  hot  snn^  I  believe 
there  are  Englidi  bed$  that  have 
come  down  undeaned  as  heirlooms ; 
now  and  then  a  dean  'tick '  is  put 
on^  but  the  inside  rwwains,  and 
people  are  bora  and  dBe  on  it. 

At  Chambord,  the  j^tinliVn,  who 
sells  i^tographa  and  atsraviugs, 
and  points  out  how  tiier  got 
stained  when  the  Pknaeians  came 
— *f€T  I  hid  them  in  a  cellar,' — 
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ia  a  p«ri  of  ihd  place*  He  holds 
a  hiik  f(»r  Fxancia.  againsfc  Louis 
XI7.,  who  pulled  eTeKything  ahoot 
to  suit  his  owxt  Tiews,  evea  tamper- 
iag  with  the  '  doable  eacalisr  tour- 
naat,'  which  is,  I  sappose,  vnique. 
By  this  double  spirsl  two  can  go  up 
and  just  catoh  an  oocaaioDal  glimpse 
of  one  another  thnmgh  side  open*- 
ings^  but  nerer  meet  Sli  they  reach 
the  top.  The  roof  is  the  ^ry  of 
Chambord:  'you  see  they  used  to 
liTe  a  great  deal  on  it,'  asMr.  Beade 
proposes  the  Londoners  shall  da. 
^The  ladies  cane  up  there  and 
watched  the  huutiiig  going  on  in 
the  pazk  all  round ;  and  then,  when 
it  was  orer,  the  gentlem^i  oame  up 
and  talked  to  them  about  it.'  The 
details  of  ^e  domes,  buttpesses,  pin- 
nacles, and  ornamented  chimney- 
stacks  are  wonderfully  zdch.  We 
hare  our  BenaisBanoe  at  Loogleat 
and  Burleigh,  but  it  never  blos- 
somed into  SQch  magnificence  as  it 
displays  in  France.  Fancy  fifty- two 
stacks  of  chimneys,  thirty-two  small 
spiral  staizcaaeSy  and  three  grand 
ernes. 

Tm  afraid  the  Prussians^  who  (the 
gardieti  said)  would  have  paid  for 
photographs  in  cowpe  de  poing^  did 
some  damage  to  the  place.  I  wish 
they  had  done  more,  fi>r  I  can't 
belp  regretting  that  Chambord  was 
basely  abandoned  by  General  Mo- 
landi  There  are  the  loop-holes 
in  the  park  wall,  and  there  is  the 
position  to  speak  for  itself.  A 
handful  of  desperate  men  might 
have  blocked  the  road  to  Blois  and 
giren  time  for  Graanbetta  to  put  it 
in  a  state  of  de&noe.  But  then  the 
French  were  never  desperate :  they 
talked  about  being  so,  and  always 
waited  for  some  one  else  to  be  de- 
sperate for  them.  Morandi  was  of 
oourse  'a  traitor;'  but  he  was  no 
more  a  traitor  than  ahnosteverybody 
except  the  restless  Grambetta  and 
tlie  reckless  Nationals  whom  Trochu 
maddened  by  refusing  to  use  them 
and  then  calling  them  cowards.. 

Chambord  is  a  fine  place — much 
finer,  to  my  mindy  ihan  Yeansailles; 


and  the  pictures  are  interesting, 
especially  Marie  Leczynski,  looking 
so  different  in  her  plain  red  dress 
from  all  the  powdered  and  painted 
dames  around  her.  But  somehow  I 
get  careless  of  all  its  grandeur  when 
I  look  at  that  loop-holed  wall,  and 
think  of  how  much  might  have 
been  saved — ^Femeres  degradation, 
miserable,  impossible  peace,  Paris 
madness  and  wild  destruction,  and 
(most  sadly  shameful  thing  of  all) 
the  wretched  Thiers'  eulogium  on 
'  our  brave  army,'  '  oar  unvanquish- 
ed  and  unvanquishable  host,'  with 
Marquis  Grallifet  as  chief  hero — all 
this  avoided  had  Morandi  held  firm. 

Through  the  park,  where  we 
can't  help  hunting  the  green  lizards, 
and  out  upon  the  tilled  land,  where 
women  are  filling  their  aprons  with 
weeds  for  their  cows,  and  others 
washing  the  dust  ofi*  what  they've 
cut.  It  is  a  typical  bit  of  France — 
the  forest  behind,  in  front,  towards 
the  river,  villages  and  clumps  of 
trees,  and  around  a  sandy  ocean  of 
allotments  in  every  kind  of  crop. 
This  is,  I  suppose,  the  Yarennes, 
'  light  alluvial  sand  of  inexhaustible 
fertility.'  Soon  we  come  to  the  Loire 
leveey  and.  then  to  the  ferry  which 
lands  us  under  pretty  Menars-le- 
Chatean.  The  castle  terrace,  high 
above  the  river,  looks  lovely;  the 
place  belonged  to  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, one  of  those  who  did  more 
to  bring  France  to  what  she  Is  than 
half-a-dozen  Bismarks. 

White,  clean-looking  Menars  has 
not  much  to  interest.  They  make 
brides  here;  they  have  a  stained- 
glass  works.  On  almost  every  door 
is  chalked  malade :  I'm  a&aid  they 
had  small-pox;  but  they  used  the 
word  really  as  a  charm  against 
Prussian  occupation.  The  Prussians 
were  here  three  months,  and  have 
won  the  deep  hatred  of  the  people ; 
they  don't  talk  of  them  in  Menars 
as  they  did  at  Loches  and  Montresor, 
So  we  find  it  all  along :  where  there 
was  no  fighting  the  Prussians  were 
on  their  best  behaviour  and  won 
golden  opinions ;  but  their  plan  was 
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to  crush  out  resistance  by  bitter 
severity  wherever  there  had  been  a 
straggle,  and  so  along  the  line  of 
actual  fighting  yon  don't  hear  much 
in  their  praise. 

The  church  is  a  poor  afiair,  with 
a  fine  monument  to  Gkil.  Gharron, 
prceses  infulatua  1 6 1 9.  In  one  of  the 
pews  we  find  a  sort  of  French  Chris- 
tian Year,  '  Chants  pieuz,  ou  choix 
de  cantiques  en  rapport  avec  I'esprit 
de  r^glise.'  Except  those  for  the 
mois  de  Marie  the  greater  number 
dwell  on  the  terrors  of  the  law. 

Here  is  part  of  the  'Voiz  d'un 
r6prouv6 :  * 

Adien,  paradis  de  d^lices, 
Beau  ciel,  6  cit6  des  ^lus ; 
JT^talB  cr^  pour  vous,  et  d'^temelB  sup- 

plices 
Sont  devenus  ma  part;   pour  moi  vous 
n*6t68  plus. 

The  priest  shows  us  his  relic-boxes, 
but  cannot  vouch  for  their  authen- 
ticity :  '  they  were  all  scattered  at 
the  Reformation;  some  are  real, 
because  of  the  holes  in  which  the 
gold  setting  was  once  fixed.'  I 
didn't  like  to  ask  him  the  exact 
value  of  non-authentic  relics. 

The  train  'starts  at  last,  and  we 
pass  Blois,  catching  a  glimpse  of 
the  red  frescoes  on  the  castle,  and 
Chaumont  (3fon«  Galidus)  on  its 
terrace  above  the  Loire — Chaumont, 
where  that  Cardinal  of  Amboise  was 
bom  who  ruled  France  so  well 
under  Louis  XII.,  and  where,  by- 
and-by,  Catherine  of  Medicis  worked 
at  astrology,  until  after  her  hus- 
band's death  she  made  Diana  of 
Poitiers  give  her  Chenonceaux  and 
take  all  this  in  exchange. 

Near  Lineray  the.  low  hills  on 
the  right  come  close  to  the  river, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  those  caVe- 
houses,  burrowed  in  the  soft  sand- 
difi^,  which  are  so  common  in 
Touraine. 

On  Amboise  the  war  laid  its  hand 
very  heavily.  The  old  suspension 
bridge  was  cut ;  the  fine  new  bridge 
fell  literally  aJl  of  a  heap  when  one 
pier  was  destroyed:  *it  was  so 
well  built,  you  see,'  was  the  expla- 


nation. The  castle  stands  grandly 
on  a  plateau  of  rock,  a  spur  of 
which  supports  the  Sainte-CbApeUe, 
built  for  Anne  of  Brittany,  perhaps 
by  some  of  the  fiunous  guild  of 
workmen  who  did  so  much  for  her 
in  Brittany  itself.  The  carvings 
are  wondeorfiDLl ;  the  St.  Hubert 
scene  over  the  doorway  is  as  rich  as 
stonework  can  be.  Louis  PhiUppe 
did  a  great  deal  of  restoration  here : 
he  tunnelled  under  the  rock,  and 
made  the  winding  carriage  drives  in- 
side the  two  enormous  towers  (each 
forty-two  feet  across),  which,  rising 
from  the  foot  of  the  rock,  aro  car- 
ried as  high  as  the  rest  of  the 
building.  He,  too,  fitted  up  the  place 
to  receive  Abd-el-Kader,  breaking 
big  holes  into  the  old  dungeons  so  as 
to  form  out  of  them  a  second  suite 
of  rooms,  cool  and  yet  dry.  Never 
was  castle  so  metamorphosed. 
Yet  you  can  see  the  room  where  Mar- 
garot  of  Anjou  was  reconciled  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  that  in 
which  the  doom  of  La  Renaudie 
and  his  fellows  was  fixed,  and 
(saddest  of  all)  the  spot  where 
Charles  YIII.  died  for  want  of 
the  conmionest  attention.  On  April 
7,  1498,  the  king,  after  twice  con- 
fessing, came  out  of  the  queen's 
rooms  to  watch  the  tennis  players 
in  the  castle  ditch.  He  had  to 
cross  a  place  (you  can  see  it  stiU) 
*  le  plus  deshonore  du  chateau,  car 
tout  lemonde  y  fesoit  ses  necessit^s.' 
Little  as  he  was,  he  knocked  his 
head  against  the  lintel  as  he 
hastened  through,  cracking  the  stone 
with  the  foroe  of  the  blow.  StiU 
he  looked  on  at  the  game  for  hours, 
and  then  fell  down  in  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy. Everybody,  as  usual,  did  the 
wrong  thing ;  instead  of  carrying  him 
into  the  fresh  air,  they  brought  a 
mattress,  and  let  him  lie  for  nine 
hours  '  dans  une  galerie  infecte  et 
souill6e  d'orduros.  La  royne  estoit 
en  un  coing  de  la  salle  g^nte  a  terre 
et  plorante  incessamment.  Et  ainsi 
(adds  Commines)  departit  de  ce 
monde  si  puissant  et  si  grand  roy, 
en  si  miserable  lieu,  qui  tant  avoit  de 
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belles  xnaiflOBs  et  en  faisoit  une  si 
belle,  et  si  ne  soeat  a  ce  besoin  finer 
d^one  panvre  cbambre.'  His  wife 
soon  consoled  herself:  poor  Jeanne, 
Looia  XI.'s  daughter,  the  original 
of  Kingaley's  ugly  Princess^  was 
diTorced.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  Lonis  XIL  was  dastard  enoneh 
to  invent  lies  abont  her.  The 
people  knew  better,  and  called  the 
three  papal  judges  who  prononnoed 
the  diyoroe,  Caiaphas,  Herod,  and 
PontioB  Pilate. 

At  Amboise  jon'U  be    sare  to 

hear  of  Francis  L's  trick :  he  loosed 

a  huge  wild  boar  at  the  wedding 

of  B^iee  de  Bourbon  and  the  Dnke 

of  Lorraine ;  the  beast  suddenly  ran 

upstanv  and  burst  into  the  ladies' 

room,  and  Francis  won  much  gloir 

by  rushing  npon  it  and  killing  it 

at  one  blow.     They  will  show  you, 

too,  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  sktdl ;  but 

as  the  only  identification  was  the 

letters  abd  on  the  coffin,  a  French 

archaeologist  suggests  that  Tissard, 

Beaard,  Ac.,   are  common  enough 

local  names. 

Amboise  is  great  in  print  shops. 
Here  is  '  Ireland  and  Jamaica :'  a 
nigger  whispers  to  a  disconsolate 
P^  'Have  patience,'  while  Bull, 
with  a  big  stick,  stands  by  to  check 
any  impatient  tendencies.  From 
the  next  window  stares  Vetranger  a 
Paris :  the  Englishman  with  china- 
blue  eyes,  long  flapping  spaniel-ear 
whiskers,  faultless  teeth,  which  he 
shows  to  the  full,  cherry  lips,  and, 
of  course,  a  white  hat,  light  coat, 
and  plaid  trowsers.  There  is  more 
fun  in  the  next  pane:  a  village 
mayor  at  the  'CJreat  Exhibition 
comes  upon  Madame  Potiphar,  with 
her  sphinx  face  and  yellow  skin. 
Turning  to  Joseph,  a  very  hand- 
some young  clerk,  he  collars  him, 
and  dies,  *Look  at  that  creature: 
wby,  youVe  been  B,poU8Son  for  four 
thcNuand  years,  deceiving  us  with 
all  this  stuff  about  your  virtue  and 
self-rieetraint.   Get  along  with  you!' 

Just  outside  Amboise  is  all  that 
is  left  of  Chanteloup,  where  Choi- 
seul  retired  when  Madame  du  Barry 


had  got  him  deposed.  Her  man- 
ag^ement  was  so  much  worse,  even 
than  his,  that  everybody  flocked 
to  Chanteloup,  and  his  court  was 
far  more  thronged  than  that  of 
YersaiUes.  The  Bande  Noire,  those 
uncompromisingutilitariaDS  of  1 8  30, 
bought  up  the  place  and  sold  the 
materials,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
pagoda,  one  of  the  Chitioiseries, 
which  in  England  as  well  (witness 
Kew)  were  fashionable  about  1 770. 
Chanteloup  had  been  the  residence 
of  that  Madame  des  Ursins  who 
governed  Spain  so  well  as  long  as 
they  would  let  her  do  so. 

The  walk  to  Chenonceaux  is  very 
pleasant,  past  turreted  farms,  which 
have  been  chateaux,  and  rock- 
houses,  and  caves,  which  they  call 
greniers  de  Cesar.  Chenonceaux  is 
indeed  a  bijou ;  most  of  it  is  ac- 
tually on  the  Cher,  and  somehow 
(as  at  Venice)  we  think  a  great 
deal  of  buildings  that  rise  out  of 
the  water.  It  belongs  to  Deputy 
Wilson :  his  tall  concierge  hastens 
to  inform  us  that  he  is  not  English 
in  spite  of  the  name.  Monsieur  is 
at  Versailles,  settling  the  rents  that 
the  Parisians  are  to  pay  for  the 
months  of  siege,  fiddling  at  that 
and  other  trifles  while  Paris  is  being 
worked  up  to  madness  piteh.  We 
go  through  all  the  rooms,  with 
their  wealth  of  antique  furniture, 
carpets  and  glasses,  and  plaster 
ceilings.  A  great  many  of  the 
*  relics '  have  been  discredited,  *  for 
madame,'  said  the  porter's  wife, 
'  will  have  nothing  called  by  a  name 
that  does  not  belong  to  it.'  So  Mary 
Queen  of  Scote'  mirror,  Francis  I.'s 
wine-glass,  &g.,  have  gone  into 
the  common  ruck  of  nameless  cu- 
riosities. Francis's  hunting-horn  is 
the  only  thing  about  which  there 
seems  no  doubt.  The  outside  of 
the  place  is  not  less  charming  than 
the  perfectly  furnished  rooms  in 
which  you  can  even  more  readily 
fbncy  Diana  of  Poitiers  and  Cesar 
of  Venddme  than  you  can  picture 
Madame  Dupin  with  Volteire,  Rous- 
seau, and  Bolingbroke  about  her. 
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How  is  it  that  she  suoiaged  to  Irve 
on  quietly  here,  thnmgh  the  Terror, 
without  the  loss  of  a  tree  or  a  chair, 
and  with  no  thought  of  her  life 
heing  in  danger  ? 

No  wonder  Mary  Stuart  wished 
to  live  on  here  as  dowager ;  under 
these  grand  trees  she  may  have 
written  her  sweet  Ooniplainete  : 

Si  en  quelque  s^jour, 
Soit  en  bois  on  en  pr^, 
Soit  flur  Taube  dn  jonr 
On  soit  6«r  la  respr^e, 
Sans  cesse  mon  cuenr  sent 
Le  regret  d'nn  absent. 

Here  are  more  verses  on  Diana's 
own  garden  :^ 

Haiguerites,  lys,  et  oeilletz, 
Passevelonz,  roses  flairantes, 
Romarins,  boutons  vermeilletz, 
Lavaades  odoiiftrantes, 
Tontes  antres  flews  apparentes 
Jectans  odenr  tris-adomcie 
Qui  jamais  an  cuenr  ne  sonde. 

As  Chambord  is  periiaps  the 
grandest,  so  Chenonceaux  is  surely 
the  prettiest  specimen  of  the  French 
Beuaissance— a  style  distinct  from 
Bmnelleschi's  Italian  Renaissance, 
-though  of  course  it  owes  much  to 
the  French  painters  who  went  to 
Bome,  and  to  the  fashion  which  set 
in  after  Charles  Viil.'s  Italian 
wars.  Still  it  ignores  Vitrnvius,  and 
does  not  give  up  the  pointed  arch, 
of  which  the  Italians  never  under- 
stood the  use  or  the  beauty. 

One  can't  see  everything.  Cang6, 
the  old  seat  of  the  Cunninghams ; 
Poc^,  near  Amboise,  with  the  great 
iron-foundries,  where  the  fine  roof  of 
the  Tours  station  was  made ;  aknost 
^very  village  has  its  chateau.  An* 
other  time  I  may  tell  you  of  those 
lying  south  and  west  of  Tours — 
Azay-le-Bideau,  Luynes,  Langeais, 
and  so  on  to  Chinon  and  Fontev- 
rault. 

Now  we  must  get  back  to  Tours. 
The  train  is  full  c^  soldiers,  packed 
into  carriages  of  every  class.  Civi- 
lians show,  as  much  as  they  dare 


their  dislike  of  the  fellows-^re> 
tamed  prisoners  moaidy,  who  are 
being  brigaded  and  sent  up  to  Ver- 
sailles. No  one  treats  them  even 
to  a  halfpenny  cigar.  The  station 
just  befcire  Tours  is  full  of  Tnrcos 
and  Zouaves  on  their  way  to  Alge- 
ria:  it  is  a  wild  soene^—men  in  bur- 
nouses lying  about  round  their  piled 
muskets,  others  sitting  at  a  long 
table  in  -the  huvetis,  it  is  night ; 
and  the  contrast  from  the  quiet  of 
Chenonceaux,  with  its  nigfaiangales 
and  its  wrynecks  crying  as  mono- 
tonously as  our  oomcrakes,  to  the 
glare  and  roar  of  these  stations,  is 
startling.  Some  regimmits  are  go- 
ing to  Le  Mans,  where  they  expect 
a  row  at  the  municipal  elections. 
The  Zouaves,  I  hear,  are  sent  away 
'from  VersailleB  because  they  could 
not  be  trusted  against  the  Fe- 
derals: very  likely  it's  a  lie.  I 
'am  beginning  to  get  wild  in  this 
atmosphere  of  suspicion,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  Comot  of  Montalem- 
bert's  longing  to  run  over  to 
England  every  now  and  then  for 
a  bain  de  vie.  Steeped  up  to 
the  eyes  in  mouchardism^  these 
folks  are ;  and  they  don't  seem  to 
have  backbone  enough  to  get  out 
of  the  slough.  The  other  day,  on 
a  coach,  I  fell  into  talk  with  a  most 
courteous  man:  *I  see  you're  a 
stranger,'  said  he;  ^may  I  ask  of 
what  nation?'  *  Guess,'  said  I. 
*Well,  a  Pole,  I  think.'  'You're 
wrong ;  I'm  a  bom  British  subject, 
and  that's  my  son.'  ^Oh  yes,  if 
I'd  known  you  were  farther  and  son 
— one  sees  at  a  glance  he  is 
English  ;  but  you — ^you  certainly 
have  the  Polish  accent.  I've  been 
in  Poland,  and  so  I  know.'  *  Well, 
I've  never  been  there,  so  I  don't 
know.'  When  we  were  changing 
horses,  a  handsome,  burly  young 
farmer,  who  had  been  very  silent 
on  the  road,  watched  till  I  was 
alone,  and  then  said,  '  Do  you  know 
whom  you  were  tallcing  to  ? '    *  To 


*  Diana  planted  150  white  mnlberries  at  Chenonceanz,  and  presented  Heniy  with 
the  fint  pair  of  silk  stockings  erer  seen  in  France. 
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a  spj,  I  think,'  said  I.  '  I'm  glad 
jon  tiioiiglit  so,  for  probably  the 
thought  has  made  jou  careful.  He's 
a  gendarme.'  'I  didn't  like  the 
ferret  look  of  his  eyes,'  said  I.  The 
return  of  my  courteous  friend  pre- 
vented my  asking  the  young"^  far- 
mer how  he  oould  submit  to  such  a 
system. 

There  was  no  shaking  off  the  gen- 
darme. When  we  got  down  he  got 
down ;  and  as  we  Lad  only  our  dreflB> 
ing  bags,  be  insisted  on  helping  to 
cany  mine,  and  so  on  seeing  where 
we  pot  ap.  Two  days  afterwaids 
aH  tmvelHng  towards  Le  Mans  was 
stopped ;  and  the  number  of  times 
ihej  insosted  on  seeing  my  passport 
made  me  think  my  feiend  had  too 
aocnraiely  described  my  republican 
beazd  and  Qaribaldian  wide-awake. 

The  gn^nd  want  in  France  is 
truth.  Tbey  are  honest  (far  more 
honest  than  we  are)  in  trade :  you 
know  what  you  buy  when  you  get 
a  thing  in  a  Tcancb  shop ;  and  as 
far  clu2Sering  about  price,  it  is  their 
amnaement — that's  ail.  Butinpoli- 
ticB,  in  religion,  in  the  £unily,  they 
are  eaten  up  with  lies.  I  don't  like 
to  get  uncharitable.  My  friends  here 
call  me  High  Church,  but  I  never 
comeback  from  France  without  rage 
against  Popexy  in  my  heart,  and 
sympathy  even  for  the  Protestant 
League.  Look  at  those  seven  priests 
sayingthat  Monaeigneur  Darboy  was 
a  strong  and  consistent  advocate  of 
infalMbility !  Why,  be  refusedacar- 
dinai's  hat  rather  than  acquiesce  in 
it.  No  wonder  the  calm,  shrewd 
Goiiot  should  have  deliberately  said 
that  it's  impossible  to  be  tolerant 
to  Popery  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  you  can  be  tolerant  to  all 
other  sects.  They're  very  pretty, 
the  mois  de  Marie  altars,  with  their 
blue  and  wbite  gauze,  and  spangles, 
and  flowers  ;  and  it's  very  pretty  to 
hear  the  women  say  afber  vespers, 
as  tbey  oome  to  catch  a  look  before 
the  candles  are  put  out,  '  Ah,  quelle 
bonne  Mere !  on  ne  pent  pas  trop 
fiure  pour  one  telle  Mere,  surtout 
dans   un  temps  pareil ; '  but  John 


Knox  was  right  when  he  flung  the 
'  painted  bredd  '  into  '  the  water  of 
Ix)re.'  This  spangle-work,  these 
relics  and  miraculous  images,  have 
eaten  out  the  truthfulness  of  the 
nation  so  thoroughly  that  they  don't 
even  &el  what  tney  have  loet. 

Well,  every  chateau  almost — all  I 
have  nsimed  except  Luyneaand  Azay 
— belonged  in  some  way  to  royalty ; 
and  such  royalty !  I  dont  find  a 
really  noble  trait  reoorded  of  one  of 
them  or  their  crew,  except  that  Diana 
of  Poitiers  did  pay  Bohier's  heirs  £ar 
Chenonceaux,  which  Francis  had 
meanly  taken  from  him  ^  to  pay  his 
debts  to  the  king.'  France  has  been 
king  as  well  as  priest-ridden ;  and  the 
work  of  '93  was  not  done  in  a  way 
to  set  tlmigs  permanently  rigbt. 

Yearn  ago  I  picked  up  a  little 
German  book  called  The  DevU  in 
History y  wbich  describes  the  stones 
of  some  g^rand  caifhedral  crying  out 
'  Moloch !  Moloob ! '  amid  a  weird 
chorus  of  *  Heulen  und  Senfren 
nnd  wuste  wiiste  Angst.'  What 
would  all  these  Blois  and  Amboise 
and  Loches  stones  cry  if  they  could 
have  a  voice  P    Would  it  not  be 

*  Moloch '  with  a  vengeance  P  What 
have  they  seen  but  misery  from  the 
day  they  were  built  by  the  forced 
labour  of  miserable  serfs  to  the 
time  when  mad  scms^culottes  half 
ruined  them  in  iheir  search  for  ct- 
devania  ?  What  a  nation  !  Boua- 
seau,  when  be  was  Madame  Dupin's 
secretary  at  Chenonceaux,    wrote 

*  Les  Fxwi^ais  sent  en  Tonraine,  et 
non  a  Paris : '  '  he  felt  the  heart  of 
France  beat  there,'  says  his  com- 
mentator. If  so,  France  is  Legi- 
timist and  Ultramontane.  Bo^ 
palaces  enough  for  all  Europe,  and 
sbrines  like  that  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours,  have  made  the  Tourangeaux 
submissive  to  the  yoke,  which  the 
richness  of  their  soil  helps  to  pre- 
vent tbem  from  feeling.  But  is 
Bousseau  right  P  Are  we  hence- 
forth to  judge  of  France  by  Tou- 
raine  P  If  so,  it  did  not  need  the 
Bismark  treaty  to  blot  her  out  of 
the  map  of  Europe. 
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THE   ENGLISH  WORKING   CLASSES   AND    THE    PARIS 

COMMUNE. 

Bt  '  The  Joubnetmak  Ekgikeeh.' 


IT  is  somewhat  important  to  know 
whether,  apart  from  the  war, 
which  was  only  an  incidental,  and 
to  a  great  extent  accidental,  phase 
of  the  general  question,  the  working 
classes  of  England  approved  of  the 
broad  principles  and  aims  of  the 
Paris  Gommnnists,  and  to  what 
extent.  In  mj  opinion  the  work- 
ing classes  of  this  country  did 
sympathise  with  the  Commune, 
though  not  upon  strictly  Commu- 
nistic grounds.  In  what  feelings 
and  beliefs  their  sympathy  was 
founded  we  will  try  to  make  clear. 
Average  English  workmen  are 
not  so  political  as  Continental, 
and  especially  French,  workmen 
are.  Their  knowledge  of  govern- 
mental constitutions  is  limited  to 
a  general  idea  of  the  differences 
between  the  monarchical  and  re- 
pubUcan  forms.  Their  capability  of 
political  feeling  is  dormant  until 
roused  by  some  incidents,  or  series 
of  incidents,  that  at  once  raises  their 
anger,  and  points  to  some  person 
or  persons  against  whom  it  can  be 
directed.  They  have  not  the  type 
of  mind  for  which  theoretical  or 
philosophical  politics  have  fascina- 
tions, or  the  habits  of  life  which 
lead  to  the  interchange  of  political 
ideas  and  the  keeping  alive  and 
intensifying  of  political  feeling.  Of 
late  they  have  come  to  know  that 
among  the  ideas  of  regenerative  social 
systems  there  is  one  of  a  Commune, 
having  as  its  leading  object  that  of 
placing  the  labouring  classes  in  a 
relatively  better  position,  not  only 
towards  the  non-productive  classes, 
but  also  towanis  capitalists,  as 
sharers  in  the  results  of  productive 
labour;  and  that  is  about  the  extent 
of  ivhat  they  do  know  about  it. 
Of  such  things  as  St.  Simonism 
and   Fourierism,   they  have,  as   a 


rule,  never  heard ;  and  in  any  case 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  their 
principles.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  general 
political  economy  is  equally  scanty, 
though  in  this  last  respect  they  are 
probably  not  more  deficient  than 
the  majority  of  Continental  work- 
men, whose  minds  are  continually 
exercised  with  ideas  of  political 
panaceas  for  all  the  social  ills  of  the 
working  classes.  Just  at  present 
their  chief  political  wish  is  to  un- 
horse monarchy  in  this  country; 
but  in  a  general  way  their  political 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  though 
they  scarcely  recognise  them  as 
being  strictly  political,  turn  exclu- 
sively upon  improving  the  position 
of  labour  in  relation  to  capital. 
And  this  they  seek  to  accomplish 
by  direct  action — as,  for  instance, 
by  strikes  and  the  strengthening  of 
trades-unions — and  not  by  the 
establishment  of  entirely  new  social 
systems. 

Such  men  as  these,  it  will  be 
easily  understood,  could  not  be,  so 
to  speak,  en  rapport  with  the  Paris 
Communists  cls  Communists.  This 
average  portion  of  the  working 
classes  is  the  little  educated  one, 
below  it  is  the  uneducated,  above 
it  the  better  educated  section  of  the 
general  body.  Those  among  them 
who  take  an  interest  in  political 
matters  do  understand  sufficient 
both  of  the  principles  and  details 
of  Communism  to  be  able  to  form 
an  opinion  for  themselves  con- 
cerning its  merits,  and  they  are 
opposed  to  it  as  a  technical  system 
of  society.  They  believe  that, 
carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion 
it  would  make  the  skilful  and 
thrifty  workman  suffer  for  those 
who  are  neither.  There  are 
thousands  of  well-to-do  workmen. 
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men  who  own  houses,  have  shares 
in  building  'societies,  and  money  in 
banks ;  men  also  who,  by  reason  of 
the  '  push  '  and  energy  which  have, 
as  a  rale,  enabled  tiiem  to  accu- 
mulate money  or  property,  are 
among  the  most  influential  of 
their  class  and  with  their  class,  and 
these  men  are  keenly  opposed 
to  anything  that  tends  to  trench 
upon  the  'sacredness'  of  indivi- 
dual property,  or  about  which  there 
is  any  savour  of  the  levelling  doc- 
trine. Moreover  they  are  of  opi- 
nion that,  though  Communism  mav 
be  a  noble  idea  and  a  theoretic  possi- 
bOity,  it  is  not  practically  work- 
able on  any  considerable  scale. 

But  while  the  working  classes 
generally  had  no  particular  sym- 
podiy  with  the  Paris  Commune 
simply  ajB  such,  they  entertained  a 
warm  and  very  decided  sympathy 
with  the  Conmiunists  on  the  broader 
ground  that  they  believed  them  to 
be  thorough  patriots  and  true  re- 
publicans. They  regarded  them 
with  admiration  as  being  men 
having  the  courage  of  their  opin- 
ions to  the  extent  of  fighting  and 
dying  for  them,  and  with  gratitude 
as  being  the  soldiers  of  the  general 
cause  of  the  unprivileged  against 
the  privileged  classes,  and  the 
boldest  foes  of  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple in  government.  The  point, 
however,  on  which  the  English 
working  classes  were  perhaps  most 
unreservedly  and  emphatically  in 
sympathy  with  the  Paris  Conmiune 
was .  that  of  the  latter's  avowed 
desire  to  extinguish  international 
rivalries ;  and  their  being  so  illus- 
trates some  of  the  characteristic 
differences  between  English  and 
Continental  workmen  to  which  we 
have  referred.  In  seeking  to  effect 
this  object  the  foreign  workmen 
have,  among  their  other  ideas  on 
the  subject,  some  sublime  ones 
about  universal  brotherhood  and 
the  like ;  but  so  have  not  the  Eng- 
lish workmen.  Their  moti've  m 
wishing  to  bring  about  a  '  federa- 
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tion  of  the  world'  is  entirely  a 
practical,  some  people  would  say 
a  sordid,  one.  Through  the  agency 
of  the  Workmen's  Intemationt^ 
Association  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  generally,  and  the 
trade  unionists  in  particular,  ikre 
striving  to  effect  this  extinguish- 
ment; but  they  took  up  and  are 
persevering  in  the  object  simply  as 
a  phase  of  the  question  of  Labour 
versits  Capital.  They  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion — ^the  soundness  or 
unsoundness  of  which  need  not  be 
argued  here — that  only  by  friendly 
relations  and  joint  action  with  '  the 
foreigners'  can  they  hope  to  make 
any  permanently  better  terms  with 
capital.  The  capitalists,  they  rea- 
son, play  off  the  foreigners  against 
them.  The  mechanical  school- 
master has  been  abroad,  the  me- 
chanical arts  have  spread  and  are 
spreading.  Branches  of  trade  of 
which  England  had  once  practically 
a  monopoly  are  now  carried  on  ex- 
tensively in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  where  labour  is  cheaper 
than  here.  Some  of  the  more 
thoughtful  among  English  artisans 
have  of  late  years  come  to  see  that 
strikes,  even  when  successful  for 
the  time  being,  have  proved  ulti- 
mately detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  labour  in  this  country.  English 
manufacturers  tendering  for  con- 
tracts, in  the  face  of  wages  forced 
from  them  by  strikes,  were  cut  out 
by  foreigners;  and  worse  still,  in 
some  instances  English  capitalists^ 
after  being  engaged  in  contests 
with  labour,  have  established  flM^to- 
ries  abroad,  and  employed  foreign 
labour  to  produce  the  same  goods 
they  had  previously  done  at  home. 
It  is  in  connection  with  these  mat- 
ters that  the  English  workmen  are 
so  eager  to  extinguish  international 
rivalries,  so  willing  to  do  their  part 
in  sinking  them.  Knowing  that  to 
bring  about  a  common  good  feehng, 
conjoint  action,  and  a  fusion  of 
interests  among  the  working  classes 
throughout  the  world,  was  a  chief 
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object  of  the  Gonminxie ;  that  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Commune  were 
also  leading  men  in  the  Workmen's 
International  ABSOciation ;  knowing 
this,  they  sympathised  very  heartily 
with  them  on  that  point,  and  wished 
for  their  success  as  a  means  to  that 
end. 

The  general  idea  of  the  English 
working  classes  with  regard  to  the 
Communist  rising  was,  however, 
something  Hke  this:  when  the 
war  with  Germany  was  over,  there 
was  the  royalty  of  G-ermany  safe 
in  person  and  covered  with  glory ; 
while  the  ex-Emperor  of  the  French, 
though  defeated,  was  still  in  a 
position  to  live  in  luxurious  ease, 
and  still  evincing  a  desire  to  thrust 
himself  upon  the  French  nation 
again.  That  people  at  large  had 
borne  the  bulk  of  the  bitter  suffer- 
ing of  the  war.  One  result  of  the 
war,  however,  they  fondly  believed, 
had  been  to  purge  the  country  of 
the  imperialism  that  could  create 
such  wars  for  purposes  of  dynastic 
ambition ;  and  this  to  them  seemed 
almost  sufficient  compensation  for 
what  they  had  gone  through.  But 
simultaneously  with  the  election  of 
Thiers's  Republic  came  rumours  of 
Orleanist  and  Bonapartist  intrigues, 
and  signs  of  the  Biepublican  minis- 
ters having  an  inclination  to  the 
imperial  system,  and  particularly 
to  that  part  of  it  which  enabled  the 
government  to  use  the  ignorant 
priest-ridden  peasantry  as  an  in- 
strument for  overruling  the — at 
any  rate  comparatively — ^mtelligant 
town  populations. 

The  Communists  might  have 
been  wrong ;  but  they  did  believe 
that,  though  names  might  be  altered, 
the  old  accursed  thing  of  a  special 
govffliung  and  privileged  class 
would  be  forced  upon  tibie  people 
again,  unless  the  people  themselves 
eould  prevent  it.  To  attempt  to 
prevent  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Uommunists  in  taking  up  arms. 
They  wanted  a  repubho  in  fact  as 
well  as  name;  they  believed  they 


were  well  on  the  way  to  it,  and 
that  a  determined  attitude,  and,  if 
need  be,  a  determined  fight,  at  the 
point  they  had  reached,  would 
enable  them  to  attain  their  desire. 

This,  in  the  opinion  of  English 
workmen,  was  substantially  the 
motive  and  meaning  of  the  rising ; 
and,  despite  all  that  has  been  said 
against  the  Communists,  they  (the 
English  workmen)  hold  that  they 
fought  bravely  and  disinterestedly, 
and  that  their  battle  was,  as  we 
have  said,  the  general  battle  of  the 
unprivileged  againet  the  privileged 
classes.  Wlien  Paris  was  taken 
there  was  the  most  paflsionate  in- 
dignation  among  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  at  the  manner  in 
which  Communist  prisoners  were 
butchered  by  the  mercenary  sol- 
diery, whom  shame  at  the  inglorious 
figure  they  made  when  opposed  to 
the  Germans  should,  if  nothing  else 
did,  have  made  merciful  to  their 
countrymen,  who,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  their  cause,  fought 
with  a  bravery  that  extorted  the 
admiration  even  of  those  most  bit- 
terly opposed  to  their  political  creed. 
Though  the  working  classes  did 
not  approve  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Communists  destroyed  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  they  objected  to  the 
proceeding  rather  as  being  bad 
policy  than  as  being,  as  others 
argue,  utterly  unjustifiable  and  con- 
demnable.  They  remembered  that, 
in  the  minds  of  the  Communists, 
the  churches  and  palaces  would  be 
inseparably  associated  with  the 
sacerdotal  tyranny  and  monarchical 
selfishness  from  which  the  people 
have  suffered  so  much  and  so  long; 
and  it  was  as  monuments  of  these 
things  that  they  were  destroyed, 
not  in  a  spirit  of  mere  vandalism. 
The  working  classes  bear  in  mind^ 
too,  that,  if  the  Communists  slew 
those  they  held  as  hostages,  it  was 
not  until  their  own  prisoners  had 
been  slaughtered  like  beasts.  It 
would  have  been  infinitely  more 
noble  on  the  part  of  the    Com- 
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mniuBis  to  h&ye  left  sach  an  act 
nndone,  though  no  credit  wonld 
LaTe  been  allowed  to  them  even  in 
that  case.  It  was  a  stem  deed  and 
a  bloody  one,  bnt,  according  to  the 
lawB  governing  such  evil  things  it 
was  a  justifiable  one.  Had  it  been 
committed  bj  the  hired  soldiery  of 
a  monarchy,  its  harshness  might 
have  been  condenmed,  bat  their 
right  to  do  it  wonld  not  have  been 
qneationed. 

The  yictims  of  the  act  were 
avowedly  held  as  hostages,  and 
were  saved  alive  long  after  the 
strict  role  of  warlike  reprisals 
would  have  justified  their  ezecn* 
tion.  The  conduct  of  the  Yer* 
BSiDes  soldiers  in  persisting  in  the 
wanton  slaying  of  unarmed  Gom- 
mnnist  prisoners  was  what  really 
ied  to  the  death  of  the  hostages.  To 
stigmatise  the  nV^niang  of  the  host- 
ages as  assassinaiion  and  murder, 
while  calling  the  wholesale  butcher- 
ing of  Ck>nmmnist  prisoners  execu- 
tionB,  shows  partisanship;  and  the 
worlong-class  idea  on  this  point  is 
that  partisanship  and  a  desire  to 
misrepresent  are  what  the  leading 
Kngliah  papers  have,  in  varying 
degrees,  shown  in  dealing  with 
the  Commune.  Anyone  taking 
the  general  tone  of  Ihiglish  public 
opimon  from  the  'oreans'  which 
are  popularly  supposed  to  embody 
it  would  have  been  led  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  horror  and  reprobation 
were  the  universal  feeliii^  in  re- 
gard to  the  Commune.  But  any 
one  who  could  have  penetrated  into 
working-class  circles,  who,  let  us 
say,  could  have  sat  with  the  men 
round  workshop  break&st  stoves, 
or  in  workshc^  dining  or  reading 
rooms,  who  could  have  followed 
them  into  the  lodges  of  their  trade 
and  benefit  societies  and  to  their 
own  firesides;  anyone  who  could 
have  done  this  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  such  districts  as  the  Black 
Country,  the  Tyne,  Clyde,  and  the 
manufactuxing  towns  of  Lancashire, 
would  have  found  fixmi  the  talk  of 


the  men  that  newspaper  public  opi» 
nion  was  the  opinion  of  a  section 
only;  that,  as  we  have  been  point- 
ing out,  the  empathy  of  people  was 
with  tiie  CTommnnists.  What  is 
said  in  this  article  is  no  mere  ex- 
pression of  individual  opinion ;  it  is 
the  generalised  opinion  of  working 
men  as  expressed  among  themselves 
in  the  places  in  which  they  most 
do  congregate.  The  intention  of 
the  article  is  not  to  insist  that  the 
opinions  are  right  or  dispute  that 
they  are  wrong,  but  to  point  out 
that  they  do  exist,  and  are  firmly 
believed  to  be  right  by  those  who 
hold  them. 

In  the  tone  of  the  English  news- 
papers  upon  the  Conmmnist  rising 
the  working  classes  saw  a  special 
significance.  As  we  have  already 
said,  they  have  but  httle  know- 
ledge of  the  technicalities  of  politi- 
cal systems,  but  ^they  have  a  con- 
siderable degrees,  df  the  useful 
quality  called  ^  rough  common 
sense ; '  and  this  enabled  them  to  see 
that^  whatever  the  rising  in  Paris 
might  be  called,  or  whatever  might 
be  its  theoretic  details,  it  was  essen- 
tially a  battie  between  'the  two 
parties  who  still  divide  the  world — 
of  those  who  want  and  those  who 
have.'  Knowing  this,  they  saw 
from  the  tone  of  the  English  news- 
papers that  *■  those  who  have '  were 
banding  togetherthxoughoutEurope 
to  give  their  moral  support  to  those 
who  were  fighting  the  Commune; 
and  so,  independently  of  the  instinc- 
tive feeling  leading  them  thereto, 
they  argued  that  it  also  behoved 
the  party  of  'those  who  want'  to 
band  together,  and  throw  in  their 
sympathy  ,  with  the  Communists. 
At  the  same  time,  theirs  was  not  a 
mere  blind  partv  sympathy.  What 
their  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
rising  was  we  have  stated,  and  the 
monarchist  intriguing  that  has  been 
going  on  since  ihe  fail  of  the  Com- 
mune furnishes  the  most  ample 
justification  of  the  belief  of  the  Com- 
munists that   the   old  thing  was 
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to  be  tbmst  npon  them  again. 
What  the  Gommimists  wanted — 
what  if  granted  to  them  would  have 
prevented  their  rising — was  per- 
fectly jnst.  Simply  put,  the  sum  of 
their  demands  was  only  that  those 
who  had  been  elected  as  Republi- 
cans should  show  themselves  to  be 
really  Bepublicans.  The  real  trait- 
ors to  France  were  not  the  Commu- 
nists, but  those  who,  after  being 
chosen  by  the  people  as  Bepublicans, 
lent  a  too  willing  ear  to  monarchist 
intrigues. 

In  connection  with  this  matter 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  Eujs^lish 
working  classes  with  the  Paris 
Commune,  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  English  workmen  find 
satisfaction  and  consolation  in  the 
belief  that  the  Communists,  though 
beaten,  have  not  failed.  They  hold 
that 

Thej  nerer  fail  who  die  in  a  great  cause. 

And  to  their  thinking  the  Com- 
munist rising  was  a  great,  even  if 
not  a  faultless,  cause.  They  believe 
that  the  rising,  though  defeated  in 
its  immediate  aim,  will  yet  be  a 
material  caution  to,  and  restraint 
upon,  the  '  right  divine '  school,  not 
only  in  Fraoice  but  throughout 
Europe.  K  it  is,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  peoples  of  Europe ;  if  it'is 
not,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
party  of  right  divine. 

The  spirit  that  in  France  took 
the  name  of  Communism  is  stalking 
abroad,  and  it  is  an  evil  one — one 
that,  if  not  exorcised,  will  mean 
social  disturbance,  and  may  come 
to  mean  social  destruction.  It  has 
entered  into  the  minds  of  the  Eng- 
lish working  classes,  and  is  sinking 
deeper,  and  becoming  more  danger- 
ous as  it  sinks.  The  very  conces- 
sions that  it  might  have  been 
thought  would  have  laid  this  spirit 
have  only  served  to  embitter  it. 
Repealed  com  laws,  and  extended 
franchise,  and  other  things  of  that 
kind  that  they  have  fought  for  and 
won,  nnder  the  firm  persuasion  that 


their  condition  would  be  materially 
improved  by  these,  have  in  result 
left  matters  pretty  much  as  they 
were— the  rich  growing  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
the  fault  of  other  sections  of  society 
that  such  measures  have  failed  to 
realise  the  expectations  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  but  the  disappointing 
experience  has  embittered  them 
against  the  present  constitution  of 
society.  They  say  now  that  these 
things  may  be  very  well  in  their  way, 
but  that  it  is  apparent  that  they  do 
not  go  to  the  root  of  things,  that  it 
is  mere  frittering  to  be  struggling 
for  Acts  of  Parliament,  that  what 
is  wanted  is  a  thorough  change. 
If  asked  what  was  the  change  they 
desired,  they  would  be  unable  to 
give  any  definite  answer.  They  do 
not  know,  and,  still  worse,  they 
scarcely  care ;  their  feeling  is,  that 
no  change  that  would  arise  out  of 
a  disruption  of  the  present  state  of 
society  could  be  worse  for  them, 
while  any  such  change  might  easily 
be  better  for  them.  In  this  frame 
of  mind  they  are  likely  to  grasp  at 
any  specious  plan  that  promised  to 
bring  about  revolutionary  changes 
beneficial  to  them ;  and  still  more 
likely  to  be  reckless  as  to  the  means 
whereby  it  was  sought  to  carry  out 
such  plans.  One  fixed  idea,  how- 
ever, they  have,  and  that  is,  that 
the  present  constitution  of  society 
is  unfair  to  them,  and  that  the 
power  of  regulating  that  constitu- 
tion is  monopolised  by  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  make  it  continue 
unfair,  and  who  persistently  act 
for  their  own  interests,  3rielding  no- 
thing until  it  is  extorted  from 
them  by  fear,  and  even  then  tiying 
to  give  only  the  name,  not  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thing.  They  believe 
that  before  they  can  rise  the  class 
which  is  composed  of  the  rich,  the 
titled,  and  the  privileged  must  be 
brought  down,  and  the  power  of  go- 
verning and  law-making  wrested 
from  them.  They  have  come  to  be  of 
opinion  that  between  that  class  and 
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their  own  there  is  a  nataral  and 
deadly  antagonism.  Further,  they 
believe  that  the  other  class  hold 
the  same  Tiew,  and  act  upon  it. 
In  justification  of  this  latter  he- 
lief  they  point  to  such  facts  as 
the  hesitation  of  English  minis- 
ters to  say  decisively  whether  or 
not  Communists  flying  to  Eng- 
land would  be  treated  as  criminiJs 
or  refiogees ;  the  mamier  in  which 
English  newspapers  spoke  of  the 
Communists  as  a  handful  of  ruf- 
fians, bloodthirsty  scoundrels,  and 
so  forth,  and  the  cold-blooded  mur- 
denng  of  the  Communist  prisoners 
without  any  form  of  trial. 

If  ^e  feeling  of  the  working 

clasBes  of  Paris  upon  this  latter 

point  may  be  judged  by  that  of  the 

working  classes  of  this  country,  it 

may  be  safely  said  that  the  deaths 

of  those  prisoners   will  never  be 

eiUier  foigotten   or  forgiven  until 

they  are  avenged.     The  soldiers  of 

the  Commune,  it  is  held,  showed 

practically  that  their  view  of  duty 

was 

Like  men  to  fight. 
And  hero-like  to  die ; 

bat  instead  of  being  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war,  their  blood  was 
shed  as  that  of  beasts ;  and  if  ever 
an  opportunity  comes — ^and  it  will 
be  closely  watched  for — the  shed- 
ding of  it  will  be  repaid  in  kind. 
The  '  officers  and  gentlemen '  who 
ordered  or  allowed  this  butchers' 
work  have  sown  the  seeds  of  a 
harvest  that  their  class  are,  in  all 
probability,  destined  to  reap  in 
blood.  The  Commune  has  only 
been  scotched,  not  killed.  Its  es- 
sential elements  are  left  alive,  and 
they  will  breed  and  brood,  and 
under  that  name,  or  some  other, 
break  forth  again. 

The  existence  among  the  working 
classes  of  such  opinions  as  those  we 
have  been  speaking  of  is  a  thing 
that  should  be  heedfiilly  noted  by 
society.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  such  opinions 
had  only  to  be  left  unnoticed  to  sink 


into  '  that  oblivion  which  was  their 
destined  and  their  proper  portion.' 
Whether  or  not  oblivion  is  their '  pro- 
per portion '  is  a  question  that  need 
not  be  discussed  here ;  but  leaving 
them  unnoticed  will  certainly  not 
make  it  their  destined  portion,  and, 
with  the  Communist  war  staring 
the  world  in  the  face,  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  a  really  great  statesman 
could  think  that  it  would.  Ko  per- 
son, we  suppose,  will  attempt  to 
argue  that  the  Communist  rising 
was  the  result  of  any  hasty  plot  or 
mere  passing  impulse.  The  spirit 
and  opinion  that  made  it  possible 
must  have  been  existing  and  inten- 
sifying for  .  years.  As  they  were 
shared  by  millions,  they  must  have 
been  known  to  those  opposed  to 
them  ;  and  it  can  therefore  only  be 
concluded  that  they  had  been  left 
unnoticed  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  sink,  and  ultimately  in  the 
belief  that  they  had  sunk,  into 
oblivion.  Otherwise  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  Jules  Favre 
making  the  fatal  condition  that  the 
National  Guard  should  be  left 
armed ;  or  the  fact  of  the  Thiers'  Go- 
vernment being  so  ill-prepared  for 
the  rising,  so  slow  to  comprehend 
its  extent  after  it  had  taken  place. 
The  policy  of  leaving  unnoticed  is 
a  dangerous  as  well  as  a  mistaken 
one.  Those  who  won't  see  in  such 
matters  become  in  time  those  who 
cannot  see,  and  they  mistake  the 
sinking  into  lethargy  of  their  own 
perceptions  for  the  sinking  into  ob- 
livion of  the  opinions  to  which  they 
are  opposed. 

That  the  views  both  of  the  French 
Communists  and  the  English  work- 
ing classes  are  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent chimerical  is,  of  course,  obvious 
to  those  who  possess  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  political  economy ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  themselves, 
the  working  classes  have  not  this 
knowledge.  They  do  not  see  that 
a  mere  reconstruction  of  present 
socieiy  on  gpx>unds  more  favourable 
to  the  interests  of  labour  is  really 
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is  the  same  category  inih,  thongb 
upon  a  larger  scale  wan,  those  mea- 
anres  which  have  proved  to  them,  in 
oomparison  with  their  anticipation, 
a  schH;  of  Dead  Sea  frnit.  Thej 
imagme  that  there  could  be  a  foroL 
of  government  l^  means  of  which 
the  labouring  classes  oonld  be  raised 
to  and  maintained  in  a  position  of 
material  comfort.  They  fail  to  see 
that  cmy  form  of  government  can 
only  be  part  of  a  scheme  of  social  re*- 
generation  ;  that  to  depend  on  that 
alone  is  to  overlook  fundamental 
principles  not  only  of  political  eoo*- 
nomy^  butof  no^re;  principles  that 
woBld  Bpeedil7av«rr&B  every  tem- 
poraiy  expedient  in  the  waj  of 
changed  forms  of  government.  But 
even  those  who  can  see  that  the 
working  classes  make  the  disas" 
trons  mistake  of  imagining  a  part, 
a' mere  detail,  to  be  the  whole,  must 
admit  that  there  is  much  in  their 
id^as  that  to  little-educated  people 
SQcast  appear  plausible;  while  at 
least  some  of  these  ideas  are  cer- 
tainly founded  on  principles  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  the  plausible  portions 
that  catch  the  minds  <^  the  work- 


ing classes.  Thoug^:  there  is  un- 
doubtedly much  that  is  wrong  in 
their  ideas,  th^  do  not  see  it,  and 
consequently  the  ideas  are  in  their 
minds  practically  operative  as  fully 
right  and  just,  and  in  their  being  so 
regarded  Ues  the  chief  point  of  the 
whole  matteras  it  affects  society.  It 
is  the  one  great  reason  why  the 
opinions  should  be  made  known,  and 
why  they  should  not  be  left  un- 
noticed. To  ignore  them  is  not  the 
way  to  deal  with  them,  or  prevent 
their  culminating  in  violence.  Those 
who  would  consign  them  to  oblivion 
should  show  themselves  willing  to 
concede  the  parts  of  them  that  are 
just,  and  seek  to  qualify  those  hold- 
ing them  to  understand  that  the 
other  parts  are  erroneous.  It  is  the 
duty  of  those  in  power  to  so  deal 
with  them.  Kthey  neglect  this  duty, 
or  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  such  opinions  laxgely  pre- 
vail and  are  still  spreading  among 
the  working  classes^  the  responsi- 
bility will  in  a  great  measure  be 
upon  our  rulers  if  ever  we  see  such 
wild  work  in  England  as  there  has 
lately  been  in  France. 
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BBASMUS  MONTANUS :   AN  OLD  DANISH  COMEDY. 
Tbirsultbd  (with  a  Short  Skbix^h  of  Holbero's  Lifs)  bt  Pbter  Toft. 


LUDWia  HOLBEBO,  the  £ftther 
of  the  Danish  Gomedj  and  the 
creator,  it  may  be  said,  of  modem 
Daiiish  Uteratore,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  stamp  with  a  thoronghly 
Bational  character,  was  bom  in 
Bergen  in  Norway  (then  tmited  to 
Degumark)  in  the  year  1684.  £^3 
fakher,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  in- 
teoded  him  for  the  mUitary  pro- 
fesaiA,  and  Holbeig  was  inscribed 
as  cadet;  bat  his  father's  death 
oooasring  soon  after,  he  abandoned 
an  uncongenial  profession  and  went 
to  Copenhagen-  to  stadj  theology. 
Obtainiog  a  small  curacy  in  Nor- 
way, he  eked  out  his  miserable  sti- 
pend by  private  tuition,  and  after  a 
while  managed  to  store  up  a  little 
sum  of  money,  wherewith  to  gratify 
his  ambition  of  seeing  foreign  coun- 
tries.  He  visited  Holland  and 
l^Vance,  but  want  of  means  com- 
pelled him  after  a  short  absence  to 
return  to  Copenhagen,  where  he 
earned  a  modest  support  as  teacher 
of  languages.  He  afterwards  went 
abroad  again.  While  in  England 
in  1707  he  pursued  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  whose 
library  he  collected  the  materials 
for  his  first  historicid  works.  He 
became  a  great  fitvonrite  among 
the  students  there,  who  exerted 
themselves  to  procure  him  tuition 
in  foreign  languages  and  in  music, 
Holberg  being  a  very  clever  per- 
former on  ihe  flute.  To  his 
sojourn  in  England,  although  his 
stinted  means  often  entailed  upon 
him  no  few  privations,  h«  always 
allnded  afterwards  with  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  Betuming  home, 
he  engaged  in  literature  as^  profes- 
sion, and  some  lustorical  pamphlets 
from  his  pen  attracting  the  favour- 
able attention  of  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment, he  received  an  aj^ointment  as 


Extraordinary  Professor  at  the  Co- 
penhagen University.  Daring  a  sub- 
seqnent  two  years'  residence  in  Paris 
he  madehimself  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with,  the  comic  and  satiric^il  lite- 
rature of  France.  Upon  his  return 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Metaphysics.  About  this  time  he 
wrote  his  first  satirical  poem,  Peter 
Peuirsy  a  mock  heroic  epic  in  Iambic 
verse. 

It  being  in  contemplation  to 
found  a  national  theatre,  public  at- 
tention was  naturally  directed  to 
the  author  of  Pieter  Paars,  and  it 
was  owing  to  the  soHoitations  of 
his  patron  and  friend.  Count  Dan- 
neslgold-Samso,  that  Holberg  first 
commenced  to  write  for  the  stage, 
whose  repertoire  he  enriched  with 
some  thirty  comedies  and  plays, 
many  of  which  are  still  popular, 
and  are  performed  every  season  to 
appreciating  audiences  by  the  com- 
pany of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Copen- 
hagen, a  body  of  admirably  trained 
actors,  on  whom  more  espedaUy 
devolves  the  duty  of  performing 
the  Holbergian  Comedy  in  its 
true  spirit  and  according  to  the 
received  tradition.  The  principal 
are:  The  Political  Tinker  (1722); 
The  Irresolute  (1722);  Jean  de 
France  (1722);  Jeppe,  or  The 
Transformed  Peasant  (1722);  Oeeri 
WestphaUr,  or  The  Talkative  Bar' 
her  (1723);  The  Eleventh  of  Jtme 
(1723);  The  Lying'inBoom  ( 1 724) ; 
The  Masquerade  (1724)  ;  Ja>cob  von 
Thybo,  or  The  BraggcLdocio  Soldier 
( 1 724)  ;  Ulysses  von  IthoMi  ( 1 726)  ; 
Henrick  and  PemUle  (1726);  The 
Bmy  Idler  (1732);  Erasmus  Mon^ 
tanus  (1748)  ;  Abraeadahra  (1748). 
Of  his  satirical  works  the  most  Hn 
mous  is  Tlie  Jowmey  to  the  World 
Underground,  heiing  the  Subterranean 
Travels  of  Niels  Kliemf  which  has 
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been  translated  into  many  lan- 
goages.  The  original  is  written  in 
Latm,  and  an  English  version  of 
the  poem  was  published  in  1828. 
Of  his  Latin  Essay,  An  ItUroditc^ 
tion  to  JJniveraal  History^  an  Eng- 
lish translation  appeared  as  far  back 
as  1758.  Other  and  less  known 
works  of  Holberg  are — A  History  of 
the  Jews;  Parallel  Biographies  of 
Fanums  Men  and  Women,  in  the 
style  of  Plutarch ;  A  History  ofDen^ 
mark ;  and  A  Universal  History  of  the 
Church, 

His  writings  gained  him  not 
alone  fame  and  honours,  but  also 
considerable  wealth,  the  whole 
of  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Ejughtly  Academy  of  SoroOf  a  col- 
legiate institution  holding  the  same 
rank  in  Denmark  as  that  of  Eton 
in  England.  He  was  installed  Hec- 
tor of  the  Uniyersity,  became  en- 
nobled with  the  title  of  Baron,  and 
died  in  1754. 

Holberg  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  satirists.  His  comedies,  upon 
which  his  present  fame  now  prin- 
cipally  rests,  are  the  result  of  two 
fnictors — his  own  genius,  and  the 
study  of  the  famous  comic  writers 
of  antiquity  and  of  France;  and 
in  this  respect  he  permitted  him- 
self the  same  liberty  as  all  his  Eu- 
ropean predecessors  in  the  same 
walk  of  literature.  Occasionally  he 
adopts  a  central  point  of  plot  of  an 
elder  comedy,  or  he  imitates  some 
single  scene:  more  frequently  he 
borrows  some  apposite  reply  or 
witty  rejoinder  from  some  old  play- 
wright, pleading,  as  Moliere  did 
when  taxed  with  similar  appropria- 
tions :  '  I  merely  claim  my  own, 
wherever  I  find  it.'  Of  the  classical 
writers  of  comedy,  Holberg  pre- 
ferred Plautus  to  Terence;  and 
his  Abracadabra,  the  least  original 
of  his  plays  and  written  in  his 
old  age,  is  a  direct  adaptation  of 
Plautus's  MosteUaria.  The  poetical 
character  of  Holberg  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Moliere.  The 
court  poet  and  dramatic  satirist  of 


a  large  and  wealthy  capital  de- 
manded and  obtained  materials  of 
a  different  calibre  frt>m  those  needed 
by  the  popular  satirist  of  a  Northern 
capital,  which  indeed  aped  some  of 
the  fashions  of,  but  neither  in  good 
nor  evil  could  measure  itself  with, 
the  great  centre  of  civilisation. 
Holberg  is  essentially  a  democratic 
poet.  He  seldom  deals  with  cha- 
racters from  the  upper  ranks,  bat 
delights  to  paint  to  the  life  the 
well-to-do  buighers  of  Copenha- 
gen, and  their  attempts  at  second- 
hand imitation  of  the  airs  and 
habits  of  the  great — ^the  manners 
and  foibles  of  provincials,  and  the 
obtuseness  and  coarseness  of  the 
yeomen  and  peasantry  of  his  period 
and  country,  all  of  which  he  ren- 
dered with  great  gusto  and  with 
such  fidelity  to  nature,  that  Oelen- 
schlager,  the  modem  Danish  drama- 
tist, says  somewhere,  that  if  Copen- 
hagen should  be  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake,  and  the  Comedies 
of  Holberg  be  exhumed  frt)m  its 
ruins  in  fdture  ages,  the  period  of 
the  author  would  be  as  plainly  read 
in  any  of  these  works  as  that  of  the 
Romans  frx>m  the  remains  of  Pom- 
peii. Holberg  differed  also  frt>m 
his  famous  predecessor  in  being  a 
man  of  learning,  while  Moliere  was 
essentially  the  man  of  the  world.  But 
with  all  his  erudition  and  respect 
for  real  learning,  no  satirist  since 
Lucian  has  wielded  a  more  caustic 
pen  against  pedantry  and  scholastic 
affectation  than  Holberg.  The  con- 
ception, or  at  any  rate  the  por- 
trayal, of  great  passions,  or  the 
mental  state,  resulting  from  deep 
soul  emotions,  was  equally  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  Holberg,  and  he 
carefdlly  abstains  from  any  attempt 
at  rendering  them.  Love,  also,  in 
the  Holbergian  Comedy  is  a  very 
subordinate  part,  is  only  used  as  a 
spur  to  the  inhdgue  and  action  of 
the  play,  and  is  never  the  central 
point  of  interest  around  which  the 
rest  is  grouped.  His  lovers,  as  such, 
are  indeed  poor  sticks,  and  tlie  dia- 
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lognes  between  them  but  an  ex- 
dumge  of  inanities  and  stiff  coin- 
pliments. 

In  bis  Eraamus  Montanus  the  pre- 
tensions and  affectation  of  aconceited 
Bcholaetic  fencer,  and  his  ntter  dis- 
oomfitore  bj  a  set  of  thickheaded 
mstics,  constitute  the    gist  of  a 


comedy,  of  which  I  have  attempted 
a  translation,  by  way  of  giving 
English  readers  some  idea  of  the 
comic  power  of  a  writer  whose 
productions  still  delight  audiences 
in  the  throe  Northern  kingdoms, 
as  they  have  done  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years. 

Peter  Toft. 


ERASMUS  MONTANUS,  OR   RASMUS  BERG. 

A  ComDT  IX  FiTB  Acts,  fibst  fsrfobmbd  on  the  Rotal  Danish  Stage  in  tiu 

Year  1748. 


DBAXATIS  FEBSONJB. 


Mottfnnus,  a  student. 

Jeppe  Berg,  his  father. 

NUkf  his  mother. 

LuUd,  betrothed  to  Erasmus. 

Jeronhnus^  her  father,  a  rich  yeoman. 


MagdeUme,  her  mother. 
Ja0o6,  brother  of  Erasmus. 
Pwr,  clerk  of  the  parish. 
JespeTf  bailiff  of  the  estate. 
A  Lieutenant, 


Niehi  a  corporal. 
The  Scene  is  in  a  village  in  the  leland  of  Zealand. 


ACT    I. 

Scene  I. 

Jeppe  (jBoluSy  with  an  open  letter 
tn  Ug  Jiond).  It's  a  pity  that  the 
derk  is  not  at  home.  There  is  such 
a  lot  of  Latin  in  my  son's  letter 
which  I  can't  make  out  at  all.  I 
could  ahnost  cry  when  I  think  that 
a  plain  farmer's  son  has  got  to  be 
80  book-learned.  Strange  enough, 
as  we  don't  belong  to  the  tenants  of 
the  Copenliagen  profesaors ! '  I  hare 
been  told  by  folks  who  have  book- 
knowledge  themselves,  that  my 
BasmuB  can  argue  with  any  parson. 
Ah!  if  only  my  poor  wife  and  I 
might  one  day  before  we  die  have 
the  great  pleasure  to  hear  him 
preach  from  the  pulpit,  I  should 
nerer  begrudge  the  money  we  have 
spent  on  his  schooling.  It's  plain 
to  see  that  Peer  the  clerk  don't 
care  much  for  my  son  coming 
home.  It  seems  to  me  he  is  afraid 
of  Basmns  Berg.  It  is  awful  to 
think   what  envy  and  spite  these 


learned  folks  have  for  each  other. 
They  can't  abide  that  another  should 
have  learning  as  well  as  themselves. 
Now  Peer  Clerk  is  a  fine  fellow,  and 
gives  us  mighty  good  sermons.  He 
can  preach  about  envy  and  all 
kinds  of  uncharitableness'  in  such  a 
way  that  the  tears  come  in  a  fel- 
low's eyes,  but  for  all  that  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  is  altogether  without 
these  failings  himself.  I  can't  un- 
derstand such  feelings  at  all :  if  one 
should  say  that  my  neighbour  is  a 
better  farmer  than  myself,  should  I 
therefore  hate  my  neighbour  ?  No, 
no  ;  Jeppe  Berg  is  not  so  mean  as 
that — but,  faith,  here  comes  the 
clerk  himself. 

ScSfB  II. 

Jeppe^  Peer  Clerk. 

Jeppe,  Welcome  home  again, 
Peer! 

Peer.  Thank  you,  Jeppe  Berg. 

Jeppe.  Ah!  my  good  Peer,  I 
wish  you  could  explain  some  Latin 
which  stands  in  my  son's  letter. 


*  An  estate,  the  rents  of  which  were  drawn  by  the  professors,  but  which  are  now  paid 
to  the  Unirersitj  of  Copenhagen. 

*  The  derk  sometimes  delirered  discoarses  in  the  absence  of  the  clergyman. 
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Peer.  Wliat !  do  you  mean  to  say 
ihat  I  don't  understand  Latin  as 
well  as  jonr  son  ?  I  am.  an  old  J.ea- 
demwusy  I  will  have  jou  to  know, 
Jeppe  Berg. 

Jeppe,  I  know  it  well  enoagh, 
but  I  meant  to  saj  that  perhaps  yon 
don't  understand  the  new-&iigled 
Latin,  as  that  tongue  changes,  per- 
haps, just  like  our  own.  I  know 
that  when  I  was  young  we  didn't 
have  the  same  names  for  things  as 
now.  For  instance,  what  was  then 
called  a  serving  man  is  now  called 
a  lacquey ;  what  was  then  a  strum- 
pet is  now  a  maitresse ;  a  fid- 
dler is  now  a  musician,  and  a  clerk 
a  secretary.  That  is  the  reason 
I  have  been  thinking  that  may  be 
the  Latin  had  changed  too  since 
you  were  in  Copenhagen.  I  can 
read  the  letter  well  enough,  but  I 
don't  get  the  meaning  of  it. 

Peer  (looking  at  the  letter).  Your 
son  writes  that  he  studies  at  pre- 
sent his  Logicam,  Bhetoricam,  and 
Meia^hysicam, 

Jepipe,  Pray  what  is  Logicam  ? 

Peer.  It's  his  pulpit. 

Jeppe.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
May  he  one  day  be  a  parson ! 

Peer.  But  mind  you — Clerk  first. 

Jeppe.  What  is  the  next  P 

Peer.  It  is  called  Bhetortea^  which 
means  the  Ritual;  but  the  third 
word  must  either  be  misspelled  or 
it  is  French.  If  it  were  I^tin,  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  would  know  it 
at  once.  I  have  my  whole  ^Aurora  '^ 
at  my  finger's  end :  Ala,  a  wing ; 
Ancilla,  a  girl ;  Barha,  a  beard;  Cere- 
vida,  small  beer  ;  Cwnipcma,  a  bell ; 
Cella,  a  cellar;  Lana,  a  wolf;  Janua, 
a  door ;  Cerevisia,  butter. 

Jeppe.  What  a  head  you  must 
have.  Peer ! 

Peer.  Yes :  little  I  thought  once 
that  I  should  end  as  a  poor  parish 
clerk.  I  could  have  got  a  much 
higher  position  if  I  wovJd  but  have 
married  a  pretiy  girl.  But  I  pre- 
fer to  do  my  duty  in  my  present 


honest,  though  humble  calling,  than 
to  have  it  said  of  me  that  I  got  a 
preferment  for  the  sake  of  my  wife. 

Jeppe.  My  good  Peer,  here  is  still 
anoiher  piece  of  Latin  I  don't  un- 
derstand.    Look  at  this,  pray. 

Peer  (readmg).  Die  Veneris  Haf- 
nice  domum  profectums  sum.  It  is 
difficult,  and  it  noight  well  bother 
any  other  person  in  these  parts,  bnt 
I  understand  it  perfectly.  Trans- 
lated it  reads  thus :  a  lot  of  Rus- 
sians have  arrived  prcfecto  at  Co- 
penhagen. 

Jeppe.  Bless  me,  what  are  the 
Russians  up  to  now  ? 

Peer.  It  is  not  Muscovites,  Jeppe 
Berg,  but  the  young  students,  who 
are  vulgarly  called  'Russians.' ' 
When  are  you  expecting  your  son 
home  ? 

Jeppe.  To-day  or  to-morrow ;  but 
wait  a  bit,  my  good  Peer,  and  we 
will  get  Nille  to  draw  us  a  quart 
of  ale. 

Peer.  I  should  prefer  a  glass  of 
spirits;  it  is  somewhat  early  to  drink 
beer. 

SCEMS  III. 
Pew  {solus). 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  much  care 
foe  Rasmus  Berg  conaing  home,  ^ot 
because  I  am  afraid  of  his  learning ; 
I  was  an  old  student  when  he  was 
a  mere  schoolboy  and  got  his  regular 
flogging.  The  fellows  who  gradu- 
ated in  my  time  were  of  a  different 
kidney,  I  trow.  I  graduated  myself 
from  the  school  in  SlageUe  in  com- 
pany of  such  men  as  Peer  Monsen, 
Rasmus  Jespersen,  Christian  Klein, 
Mads  Hansen,  whom  we  in  school 
called  Mads  Pancake,  all  of  them 
men  of  brawn  and  with  beards  on 
their  chins,  and  o^ble  (^  main- 
taining an  argnmedl  on  whatever 
materia.  To  be  sure  I  only  got  to 
be  a  parish  clerk,  but  I  am  con- 
tent when  I  can  make  both  ends 
meet.     I  understand  my  business 


'  Aurora,  an  old  Latin  Glossaiy,  first  printed  in  163  S. 
•  From  *  rus,*  the  country. 
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ihoioii^^y.  I  have  bettered  1117 
inoome  too,  snd  am  now  fiur  bettor 
off  tban  any  of  mj  predecesaora. 
Folks  may  tibink  it  don't  take  macb 
brams  to  be  a  pariah  clerk,  but  the 
calling  of  a  clerk  is,  upon  my  con- 
science, a  difficult  one  if  it  is  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  incumbent.  Before 
my  time  the  good  people  hereabouts 
esteemed  all  funeral  psalms  alike, 
but  I  have  brought  it  to  such  a  point 
that  I  can  say  to  a  farmer,  ^  What 
kind  of  psalm  do  you  desire  ?  This 
costs  so  much,  and  the  other  so 
mncdi.'  Likewise  when  earth  is  to 
be  ihsown  on  the  coflin,  '  Will  you 
have^ne  sand  or  coarse  P  '  Besides 
these  there  are  others  which  my 
predeoeaser,  poor  Christopher,  had 
no  idea  of^  as  he  had  never  prone 
through  college.  It  puzzles  me  how 
that  fellow  ever  got  to  be  clerk.  The 
lAtin  helps  a  man  wonderfolly 
in  every  kind  of  business.  I  wouldn't 
be  without  mij  Latin  for  a  hundred 
dollars;  it  has  served  me  in  my  call- 
ing to  thai  amount  now,  and  may 
be  worth  to  me  many  hundreds  more 
before  I  die. 

ScEWE  rv. 

NiUe,  Jspjpe,  Peer, 

NtUe  {wJben  toUh  a  jng  of  ale  and 
a  glass  of  spirits).  Your  health, 
Peer! 

Peer,  Thanks,  good  wi&.  I  sel- 
dom drink  whisky  except  I  have  a 
pain  in  my  stomach,  bint  I  suffer 
commonly  from  belly-ache. 

NtUe.  You  have  heard,  I  suppose, 
that  my  son  returns  home-  to-mor- 
row. There  you  will  get  a  man  you 
can  talk  to.  He  has  got  the  gift  of 
the  tongue  more  than  any  other 
man,  I  am  told. 

Beer.  Oh,  yes  !  I  .have  heard  he 
can  talk  a  lot  of  monk-Latin.^ 


N%Ue.  Monk-Latin !  well,  that 
must  be  the  best  of  Latin,  as  monk- 
linen  is  the  best  of  linen. 

Peer,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Jeppe,  YHiat  are  yon  laughing  at? 

Peer.  Never  mind,  Bergi — ^your 
health,  goody  (drmks),  hi,  hi,  ha, 
ha !  true  enough,  as  you  say,  monk- 
linen  is  good  stuff,  but — 

NUle.  Don't  the  monks  perhaps 
make  good  linen  ? — why  is  it  then 
ccJled  monk-hnen  ? 

Peer,  To  be  sure — hi,  hi — but 
maybe  you  will  give  me  a  bite  with 
my  dram. 

Nille.  Here  is  a  piece  of  bread 
and  cheese,  if  you  like. 

Peer.  Thanks,  good  wife.  Do  you 
know  what  bread  is  in  Latin  P 

Nille,  Lord  Uses  you !  no. 

Peer  (eatrng^  daimkingy  amd  talk^ 
ing).  It  is  panis^  Gbnitivus,  jpo^u ; 
dativus,  pano  ;  vocativus,  pafuu ; 
ablativus,  pano. 

Jeppe.  Zounds,  Peer !  that  is  a 
long  name.  What  do  you  call  coarse 
bxead? 

Peer.  Panis  gravis^  and  fine  bread 
poms  finis. 

Jeppe.  It  is  half  Danish,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Peer.  Truly  there  are  a  multitude 
of  Latin  words  in  our  mother  tongue, 
ril  explain  the  matter.  There  was 
once  an  old  professor  at  the  college 
in  Copenhagen  who  improved  the 
Latin  in  our  country  and  made  a 
Grammatical  and  was  called  for  that 
reason  SaxoCTroTTiTna^a.^  This  same 
old  Saxo  has  eked  out  the  Latin  with 
a  great  many  Danish  words;  for 
you  must  know  that,  before  his  time, 
the  Latin  tongue  was  so  poor  that 
you  could  not  express  in  it  the  com- 
monest sentence  which  folks  could 
understand. 

Jeppe.  Bat,  pray,  what  may  be 
the  meaning  of  grammatica  ? 


^  Mcnk'LaUn  (ong.  Monastery  iBtin),  alluding  probably  to  the  Community  building  in 
Oopenhagenr  commonly  called  the  Monasteiy,  vhere  formerly  Latin  disputations  were 
held  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  residing  there  free  of  cost. 

'  A  famous  Danish  scholar  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  monk  in  the  Soroe  Monastery, 
and  the  friend  of  the  warlike  prelate,  Archbishop  Absalon.  Shakespeare  borrowed  his 
plot  in  H^itdit  from  the  account  given  of  that  Prince  by  Saxo  Gxammaticus  in  his  BUtoria 
Ikmarum  Regum  Heroumque, 
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Teer,  The  same  as  Donaf.^  Bound 
in  Russia  ifc  is  called  Donaiy  but 
when  bound  in  parchment  it  gets 
the  name  of  g-rammatica,  and  is 
declined  just  as  ala. 

Nille.  Laws  me !  I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  understand  how  folk 
can  know  so  much ;  my  head  aches 
when  I  only  listen  to  them. 

Jeppe,  That  may  be  the  reason, 
perhaps,  why  book-learned  people 
are  hardly  ever  right  in  their 
heads. 

Nille.  What  nonsense !  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  our  Rasmus  is  not 
right  in  his  head  ? 

Jeppe.  Graving  your  pardon,  it 
is  rather  queer  of  him  to  write  Latin 
and  Greek  letters  to  me. 

Peer,  You  are  right  there.  Berg ; 
it  is  truly  foolish.  It  is  as  if  I 
should  talk  Greek  to  the  Bailiff 
merely  to  show  that  I  know  the 
language. 

Jeppe.  Do  you  know  Grreek  too, 
Peer? 

Peer.  Trust  me,  twenty  years 
ago  I  could  stand  on  one  leg  and 
repeat  the  whole  Litany  in  Greek. 
I  remember  even  now  that  the  last 
word  is  *  Amen.' 

Jeppe.  It  will  be  a  treat  indeed 
when  my  son  gets  home  to  see  you 
two  together. 

Peer.  If  he  proposes  to  dispute 
with  me,  he  will  find  me  a  match  for 
him ;  and  if  he  wants  to  chant  with 
me,  he  will  come  to  grief.  I  had  a 
chanting  match  once  with  ten 
parish  clerks  and  beat  the  whole  lot 
of  them.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
offered  the  cantorship  in  Our  Lady's 
church  in  Copenhagen,  but  I 
wouldn't  accept  it.  Why  should  I, 
Jeppe  ?  Why  should  I  leave  the 
parish  which  honours  and  loves  me, 
and  which  I  honour  and  love  in 
return  P  I  am  living  contented  in 
this  place,  which  yields  me  a  frugal 
support,  and  where  I  am  generally 
respected.  The  High  Sheriff  him- 
self, whenever  he  visits  our  town. 


never  fails  to  send  for  me  instantly 
to  entertain  him  and  sing  for  him ; 
last  year,  about  this  time,  he  gave 
me  a  mark  because  I  sung  for  him 
ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol.  He  swore  that  it 
was  a  greater  treat  to  him  to  listen 
to  me  than  to  the  finest  concert  in 
Copenhagen.  If  you  will  give  me 
one  dram  more,  Jeppe,  I  wiU  sing  it 
for  you. 

Jeppe.  By  all  means.  Nille,  pour 
out  another  glass. 

Peer.  I  don't  lifl  my  voice  for 
everybody;  but  yon  are  my  good 
friend,  Jeppe,  whom  I  will  willingly 
oblige — (begins  to  sing — cU first  slotv^ 
ly)  uty  re,  mi,  fiE^  sol,  la,  si,  ut ;  and  then 
backwards,  ut,  si,  la,  sol,  fa,  mi,  re, 
ut.  And  now  I  will  show  how  high 
I  can  go— '{faster) — ^ut,  re,  mi,  fa, 
sol,  fa,  si,  u1^  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  &,  si, 
ut— iJe  ! 

Jeppe.  Oh  dear!  the  last  %o€us 
fine ;  our  young  pigs  could  not 
squeal  higher. 

Peer.  I  will  now  sing  quickly: 
Ut,  mi,  re,  fa.  No  ;  that  was  wrong. 
Again :  ut,  re,  mi,  do,  re,  mi,  ut. 
Wrong  again ;  it  is  difficult  to  sing  in 
a  hurry.  But  here  comes  Monsieur 
Jeronimus. 

SCISNE  V. 
Jer.,  Magdelone,  Lisbed^  Peer,  JeppCt  Kille, 

Jer.  Good  morning  to  you,  bro- 
ther-in-law ;  have  you  any  tidings 
from  your  son  ? 

Jeppe,  Yes ;  I  think  he  will  come 
to-day  or  to-morrow. 

Lisbed.  Dear  me !  is  it  possible  ? 
Then  my  dream  will  come  to  pass. 

Jer.  What  were  you  dreaming 
about  ? 

Lisbed.  1  dreamt  last  night  he 
came  and  kissed  me. 

Magd.  There  is  something  in 
dreams ;  I  am  sure  they  don't  come 
for  nou^t. 

Jer.  True  enough ;  but  if  you 
women  did  not  think  so  much  of 
the  men  in  the  daytime,  ye  would 
not  dream  so  often  of  them  in  tlie 


'  Donat,  an  ancient  Latin  Grammar,  so  called  after  its  anthor,  ^lius  Donatns,  a 
Boman  grammarian  of  the  fourth  centniy. 
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mght.  Yon  dreamt,  no  doabi^  very 
often  of  me  in  the  dajB  we  were 
conrtingy  Magdelone  ? 

Magd.  Indeed  I  did ;  bat,  &itb, 
I  have  ceased  to  do  so  these  many 
jeara. 

Jer.  Ah !  yon'ie  not  so  yonng  as 
joa  used  to  be. 

TAsh,  But  is  it  really  true  that 
Basmos  Berg  comes  home  to-mor- 
row? 

Jer.  Ay,  my  danghter;  bnt  yon 
sbonld  not  let  eyeiybody  know 
what  a  love-sick  girl  you  are. 

Lish,  I  can't  help  it,  dear  father. 
How  long  is  it  to  to-morrow?  I 
count  every  hour. 

Jer.  You  had  better  ask  how  long 
an  boor  is,  that  yon  might  be  con- 
sidered a  perfect  idiot.  Stop  your 
tongae,  hnssy,  and  let  ns  old  people 
hare  a  word  to  say.  Pray,  my 
dear  Jeppe  Berg,  do  yon  deem  it 
advisable  that  these  young  people 
should  come  together  before  he  has 
got  a  living  ? 

Jeppe.  That  is  as  you  please.  I 
am  able  to  keep  them  both;  al- 
though it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  if 
he  got  something  for  himself  first. 

Jer.  I  don't  deem  it  advisable 
at  all  that  they  get  married  before 
he  has  settled  down  to  some  steady 
and  creditable  occupation.  [Lisbed 
ir<^p€.']  Shame  on  you;  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  a  girl  to  behave  as  you  do. 

Lisbed  (weeping).  Will  he  soon 
get  this  living,  then  ? 

Jeppe.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  I  am  told  that  he  can 
read  any  book  you  may  put  before 
him.  I  got  a  Latin  letter  &om  him 
to-day. 

NUie.  And  that  was  a  good  one, 
as  the  clerk  can  tell  you.' 

Lisbed.  Was  it,  then,  so  very  well 
written? 

Peer.  For  such  a  youngster,  very 
well  indeed.  He  has  the  stuff  in 
him,  Mamsell.  But  a  great  deal 
remains  for  him  to  do  vet.  I  ima- 
gined myself  to  be  a  high-learned 
echolar  when  I  was  of  his  age,  but — 


Jeppe.  Yes,  yes;  you  learned 
folks  grudge  your  praises  of  one 
another. 

Peer.  Pooh! — ^why  should  I  bear 
him  a  grudge  ?  I  was  through  my 
humanities  before  he  was  bom,  and 
when  he  was  on  the  fourth  form  I 
had  performed  the  duties  of  parish 
clerk  for  eight  years. 

Jeppe.  One  man  may  have  a 
quicker  vdt  than  another.  A  clever 
fellow  may  learn  as  much  in  one 
as  a  dunce  in  ten  years. 

Peer.  Peer  Clerk  sets  his  head 
against  that  of  any  other  man ;  let 
me  tell  you  that. 

Jer.  WeU,  well.  Everybody  may 
be  good  enough  in  their  own  way. 
Let  us  go  home  now.  Good  day  to 
you,  Jeppe  and  Nille.  As  I  passed 
your  gate  I  thought  I  would  drop 
in  to  have  a  gossip  with  you. 

Lisb.  Do  not  fiul  to  let  me  know 
the  instant  he  comes. 

{Exeunt  omnes. 

SCBNB  VI. 

Jeppe,  I^iUe,  Peert  Jacob, 

Enter  Jacob. 

Jeppe.  What  do  you  want,  Jacob? 

Jacob.  Dad,  have  you  heard  the 
news  ?  Brother  Basmus  has  come 
to  town. 

Jeppe.  Bless  me !  is  it  possible  ? 
How  does  he  look  ? 

Jacob.  He  looks  awful  vrise. 
Basmus  Nielsen,  who  drove  him, 
swears  he  did  nothing  but  dispute 
with  himself  in  Greek  and  gibber- 
ish, and  so  hotly,  that  he  several 
times  hit  Basmus  Nielsen  on  the 
back  with  his  clenched  fist,  cry- 
ing furiously,  ^  Probe  major^  prole 
major.*  ^  May  be  he  had  an 
argument  with  a  major  before 
he  started  on  his  journey.  At 
other  times  he  would  sit  staring 
on  the  moon  and  stars  so  that 
he  tumbled  off  the  waggon  three 
times,  and  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
breaking  his  neck  through  pure 
learning. 


>  Meaning  prcha  majorem  (prove  the  major  proposition). 
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Jeppe,  Let  ns  go  out  and  welcome 
him.  My  good  Peer,  oome  with  as. 
Peradventire  he  may  hare  for- 
gotten his  natiye  tongae,  and  can- 
not talk  but  Lodn. 

Peer,  No;  I  cratro  to  be  excused. 
I  have  oihuc  basinees  to  attend  to. 

ACT  II. 

Scans  L 

Monianus  {soltUy  tiftth  his  stockings  about  his 
heels,  slovenly  dressed  and  slipshod). 

I  have  only  been  one  day  away 
from  the  capital,  and  long' already  to 
be  back  again.  Were  it  not  for  my 
good  books  I  ha^e  taken  with  me, 
I  should  not  be  able  to  endure  the 
hoiTid  country.  SiucUa  seewndas 
res  omant  adversis  solatvum  pr(i^>ent. 
1  haye  not  had  a  disputation  for 
three  whole  days,  and  already  my 
mind  is  languishing  for  want  of  its 
proper  sustenance.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  men  of  polite  learning 
exist  in  this  wretched  little  hamlet, 
but  if  by  rare  good  fortune  any 
there  be,  I  promise  to  keep  them 
busy  and  give  them  a  touch  of  my 
art  of  disputation  for  lack  of  more 
worthy  opponents.  My  poor  parents 
are,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  ; 
simple,  plain  people,  they  know 
nothing  beyond  what  was  taught 
them  in  the  village  school ;  their 
society  will  not  entertain  me  much, 
I  fear.  The  parish  clerk  and 
pedagogue  have  been  at  college,  I 
am  informed,  but  how  far  their 
attainments  go  I  do  not  know:  I 
shall,  however,  not  fail  to  try  them 
and  test  their  capacity.  My  father 
and  mother  will  rather  be  surprised 
to  see  me  so  early.  They  could  not 
know  that  I  anticipated  my  intended 
departure  from  Copenhagen  by 
several  hours.  I  will  smoke  and 
refresh  my  mind  after  the  tedious 
journey  by  reading  a  little  [he 
strikes  fire  cutd  ignites  his  pipe^  the 
howl  of  which  he  inserts  in  his  hat 
through  a  hole  made  for  the  pur* 
pose"].  This  mode  of  smoking  we 
call  ^  studefiUd^,*    Batiier  a  (dever 


invention  for  those  who  propose  to 
smoke  and  read  at  the  same  time. 
[Seats  himself  ond  reads,'] 

ScDiv  n, 

Montamus,  Jacob, 

Ja^^oh  (kisses  his  hand  and  salutes 
hds  brother).  Welcome  home,  my 
high-learned  brother. 

Mont.  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
Jacob  ;  but  respecting  our  brother- 
hood, that  was  all  very  well  once 
upon  a  time,  but  is  not  befitting 
our  present  relaffcions. 

Ja^coh.  How  so? — do  you  deny 
that  you  are  my  brother  ? 

Mont,  That  I  am  your  brother  by 
birth  I  don't  deny,  malapert ;  but 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  remember 
that  you  are  a  peasant  boy,  and 
I  a  PhUosophicBBaccalaureus.  How 
are  my  sweetheart  and  faiher-in- 
law? 

Jacob.  Very  well.  They  called 
here  just  now,  and  enquired  how 
soon  brother  would  come  home. 

Mont.  Brother  again  !  I  do  not 
say  it  out  of  pride,  but  I  really  can^ 
not  suffer  you  to  address  me  with 
that  title. 

Jacob,  What  am  I  to  call  you 
thenP 

Mont,  Call  me  Monsieur  Monta- 
nus,  as  I  amhabitoally  addressed  in 
Copenhagen. 

Jacob,  If  I  only  could  neooUect  it. 
Mounseer  Dromedarins  P 

Mont,  Have  you  no  ears  ?  I  said 
Montanus.     Mon— -ta — nns. 

Jacob,  Mounseer  Mon — ^ta — nus. 

Mont,  That  is  right.  Montanus 
in  Latin  is  the  same  as  Here  in  the 
TBrnacular. 

Jacob,  Can  I  not  also  call  myself 
Mounseer  Jacob  Montanus  P 

Mont.  When  you  have  studied  as 
long  as  I,  and  have  passed  your 
examina^  you  will  then  be  entitled 
to  a  Latin  name  :  until  then,  you  are 
but  a  common  boor,  and  must  con- 
tent yourself  with  the  vulgar  name 
of  Jacob  Berg.  But  have  you 
noticed  that  my  sweetheart  baa 
longed  for  me  P 
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Jacob,  Well,  snre  eaongli,  she  has 
been  moping  at  your  staying  so 
long  away. 

Mont,  YoiL  speak  ^with  too  xntioli 
fimuliarity. 

Jacob.  Pardon  me.  I  mean  to 
say  that  Monnseer's  lady  love  has 
been  griered  that  Moonseer's  am- 
Tftl  has  not  sooner  taken  place. 

Mont.  Well,  I  have  arrired  at 
last,  and  have  come  here  only  for 
her  sake.  Bat  I  do  not  propose  to 
remaia  very  long.  Immediately 
after  onr  nnptuds  I  intend  to  re* 
turn  irith  her  to  Copenhagen. 

Jacob.  If  only  Monoaeer  wonld 
take  me  with  hun  ? 

Moni.  For  what  pmrpose,  pray  ? 

Jacch.  I  wonld  Jike  to  see  the 
world  a  little. 

Mbni.  1  could  wish  that  yon  had 
been  sue  or  seven  years  yonnger; 
I  would  then  have  entered  yon  at 
ooU^e,  that  yon  also  might  become 
a  scholar. 

Jacob.  I  don't  know  if  that 
would  have  been  a  wise  thing. 

Mont.  Pray  ezphdn. 

Jacob.  I  am  afraid  that  snoh  a 
plan  wonld  have  beggared  onr 
parents  onMght. 

Moni.  What  an  odd  conceit  of 
the  boy! 

Jacob.  Yes,  I  atn  fiill  of  conceits. 
If  I  had  nm  throngh  college,  I 
would  have  been  a  dence  of  a 
knoinng  fellow. 

Moni.  Likely  enongfa :  I  am  told 
yon  are  apt  and  clever.  Pray  what 
wonld  yon  do  in  Copenhagen  ? 

Jncob.  I  shonld  of  all  tlnngs  like 
to  see  the  '  Bonnd  Tower.'  ^ 

Moni.  Ha, ha, ha!  Bntisittrae 
that  my  fiather-in-law  is  snoh  a 
wealthy  man  as  fame  gives  him 
credit  for  ? 

Jacob.  No  donbt  of  it.  He  owns 
the  third  part  of  the  town,  and  may 
indeed  be  reckoned  a  ridi  man. 

M<mi.  Have  yon  heard  whether 


he  intends  to  give  his  danghterany 
dowry? 

Jacob.  I  am  snre  he  wonld  not 
mind  doing  the  handsome  thing  for 
his  danghter  if  he  conld  only  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Monnseer 
preach  in  our  chnrch. 

Mont.  No,  no  !  he  need  not  wait 
for  that.  I  wonld  not  demean  my- 
self by  preaching  in  the  cotmtiy. 
My  peculiar  gift  is  the  art  of  dis- 
putation. 

Jacob.  I  thought,  with  submis- 
sion, that  preaching  was  yet  higher. 

Mont.  Do  yon  really  know  what 
a  disputation  means  ? 

Ja,cob.  Surely:  I  am  disputing 
here  in  the  house  all  day  with  the 
maids  and  £ai7n  labourers,  and 
little  good  I  get  of  it. 

Mont.  Pooh !  such  kinds  of  dis- 
putes are  ridiculous. 

Jacob,  What  is  it,  then,  that 
Monnseer  disputes  about? 

Mont,  I  dispute  about  important 
and  learned  matters :  for  instance, 
whether  the  angels  are  created  for 
the  sake  of  man,  or  the  reverse; 
whether  the  earth  is  round  or  oval ; 
about  the  moon,  sun,  and  stars, 
their  magnitude  and  distance  from 
the  earth ;  and  such  like. 

Ja^iob.  No :  these  things  don't 
bother  me  and  don't  concern  me. 
If  I  can  only  get  some  work  out  of 
our  hired  people,  I  am  pleased  that 
they  should  beHeve  the  earth  to  be 
eignt  cornered. 

Mont.  0  ammal  brutum  I  Jacob, 
has  any  one  acquainted  my  sweet- 
heart with  the  fact  of  my  ar- 
rival? 

Jacob.  I  believe  not. 

Mont.  Then  please  run  over  to 
Jeronimus  and  let  him  know  it. 

Jacob.  Willingly,  brother;  but 
shall  I  not  tell  Lisbed  first  ? 

Mont.  Have  you  already  forgotten, 
you  rascal,  what  I  told  you  P 

Jacob.   You  may  call  me  rascal 


*  The  Bound  Tower,  formezly  used  as  an  ohsenratoiy,  has  the  same  fame  in  Copen- 
hagen to  conntry  visitors  as  the  Monnment  to  English  rustics.  To  ascend  to  the  upper 
^tfoim  and  to  riev  the  city  is  a  feat  dear  to  the  rural  imagination.  It  is  said  that 
Peter  Oebt  rode  to  the  top  on  honebaek-^^  feat  by  no  means  difficult,  as  the  platform  is- 
reached  by  means  of  a  spiral  macadaaiitdroad  of  eflBy«sc€fnty«nd  haTingBO' steps. 
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as  much  as  yoii  like;  I  am  jour 
brother  for  all  that. 

Mont  If  you  don't  hold  your 
saucy  tongue,  I  will  profecio  throw 
this  book  at  yon. 

Jacob.  It  is  not  pretty  to  throw 
the  Bible  at  folks. 

MofU.  It  is  no  Bible. 

Jacob.  It  is  big  enough.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  no  Cate- 
chism. But  whatever  it  is,  it  is 
very  naughty  to  throw  books  at 
one's  brouier. 

Mont.  Silence,  you  scoundrel ! 

Ja^^b.  Scoundrel  as  I  am,  I  earn 
with  my  own  hands  the  money  you 
spend. 

Mont.  If  you  don't  cease,  I  will 
break  your  head. 

IThrows  the  book  at  Jacob,  who 
runs  out. 

SCSNB  IXL 

Jeppe,  Nille,  Montanua,  Jacob. 

Jeppe.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Jacob.  Oh,  my  brother  Basmus 
is  a  beating  me. 

NUle.  What  does  that  mean? 
He  don't  strike  you  without  cause, 
I  am  sure. 

Mont.  No,  indeed,  mother;  he 
treats  me  and  addresses  me  as  if  he 
were  my  equal. 

Nille.  What  a  naughty  boy! 
Don't  you  know  the  respect  due  to 
such  a  learned  gentleman  P  Don't 
you  know  that  he  is  an  honour  to 
our  house?  My  dear  sir  and  son, 
pray  do  not  mind  him,  the  un- 
mannerly churl ! 

Mont.  1  was  sitting  speculating 
upon  a  most  important  materia 
when  this  tmporiunissinvus  et  auda^ 
cissimus  juvems  comes  and  bothers 
me.  It  is  no  child's  play  to  have 
to  deal  with  these  troMseendentalibus. 
1  would  not  that  it  had  happened 
for  two  marks. 

Jeppe.  Don't  be  vexed,  my  dear 
son.  It  shall  never  happen  again. 
I  am  afraid  that  my  gentleman  son 
has  been  flurried.  I  know  another 
learned  man — ^Peer  Clerk — ^who  got 
so  flurried  once  that  he  didn't  get 
the  better  of  it  for  three  days. 


Moni.  Peer  Clerk!  is  he  a 
scholar  ? 

Jeppe.  Certainly.  As  long  as  I 
can  recollect,  we  have  not  had  a 
clerk  in  this  town  who  could  chant 
as  well  as  he. 

Mont.  That  is  no  reason  for  his 
being  a  man  of  learning. 

Jeppe.  He  preaches  also  very  well. 

Mont.  No  reason  either  why  he 
should  be  a  scholar. 

NUle.  How  can  that  be,  my  good 
son  P  A  good  preacher  must  needs 
be  a  very  learned  man. 

Moni.  Know,  good  little  mother, 
that  uneducated  people  may  preach 
tolerably  well,  because,  not  being 
able  to  compose  a  sermon  out  of 
their  own  heads,  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  pilfer  good  men's  sermons, 
which  they  often  pronounce  from 
the  pulpit  without  thoroughly  un- 
derstanding them  themselves.  Now 
a  man  of  genuine  learning  scorns 
to  use  the  brain  of  other  people,  but 
will  give  you  the  results  of  his  own 
study  and  investigation.  Believe 
me,  it  is  a  common  error  in  the 
country  to  judge  the  extent  of  a 
man's  scholarship  from  his  sermons. 
Show  me  a  man  who  can  match  mc 
in  a  dispute,  and  I  will  allow  him 
to  be  a  man  of  erudition.  I  am 
ready  to  discuss  any  materia  which 
may  offer,  and  in  choice  Latin  too. 
Say  that  some  one  should  assert  that 
this  table  is  a  candlestick,  I  will 
defend  the  assertion  ;  if  one  should 
say  that  meat  or  bread  is  straw,  I 
will  defend  that  too — a  thing  I  have 
proved  often  before  a  crowded  and 
admiring  audience.  Good  little 
mother,  I  will  prove  you  to  bo  a 
stone. 

Nille.  La — deary  me — that  is  im- 
possible. 

Mont.  Listen  to  me!  A  stone 
can't  fly. 

NiUe.  Sure  enough,  unless  you 
throw  it. 

Mont.  You  can*t  fly  either. 

NiUe.  No,  to  be  sure. 

Mont.  Eigo  is  mother  a  stone. 
[Nille  weeps.']  Why  does  mother 
cry? 
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VtUe,  Alas !  I  am  afraid  that  I 
gludl  be  tnmed  to  a  stone  :  mj  legs 
begin  already  to  feel  cold. 

Mont.  Be  easy,  mother.  I  shall  at 
once  make  yon  into  a  woman  again. 
A  stone  can  neither  think  nor  speak. 
NiUe.  I  don'tknow  if  it  can  think ; 
bat  it  can't  talk,  I  am  snre. 
Mont.  Bnt  mother  can  speak. 
NtOe.  Yes,  [the  Lord  be  praised, 
as  a  poor  peasant  woman  knows  how. 
Moni.  Very  well.     Ergo,  mother 
is  not  a  stone. 

NUle.  I  feel  easier.  I  shall  soon 
be  myself  again.  Faith,  it  mnst  take 
a  strong  head  to  hold  so  mnch 
learning.  I  don't  know  how  yon 
can  stand  it.  Hark'ee,  Jacob :  I  want 
yon  to  wait  npon  yonr  gentleman 
brother;  yon  have  nothing  else  to 
do;  and  if  yon  don't  attend  him 
properly,  I  will  beat  yon  within  an 
mch  of  yonr  life. 

Moni,  Grood  little  mother,  he  has 
a  familiar  manner  with  hm  which 
is  not  proper  from  a  peasant  to  a 
man  of  letters.  He  mnst  be  tanght 
to  address  me  as  Monsienr. 

Jeppe.  Mind  yon,  Jacob,  when  yon 
speak  to  yonr  learned  brother,  not 
to  faQ  to  call  him  Mounseer. 

Moni,  I  should  be  pleased  if  the 
Clerk  were  asked  over  here  to-day, 
that  I  might  test  his  capacity. 

Jeppe.  By  all  means ;  it  shall  be 
done  f^  once. 

Moni.  I  shall  meanwhile  pay  my 
respects  to  my  lady-love. 

NiUe.  Bnt  I  am  a&aid  a  shower 
is  coming  on.    Let  Jacob  carry  yonr 
doakfor  yon. 
Moni.  Jacob! 
Jacob.  Monnseer! 
Moni.  Come,  follow  me  with  my 
cloak ;  I  will  go  forth. 

[ExUy  Jaxioh  following. 

SCXNB  IV. 
Jeppet  NUle. 

Jeppe.  What  a  joy  we  have  of 
onr  son,  Nille ! 

NUle.  You  may  well  say  that. 
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The  money  we  have  paid  for  his 
education  has  been  well  spent. 

Jeppe.  Now  we  shall  find  out 
what  onr  clerk  is  good  for.  We 
will  invite  the  bailiff  too.  He  will 
be  glad  to  come,  for  he  likes  the  taste 
of  our  ale. 

Nille.  I  wouldn't  be  too  familiar 
with  the  bailiff,  Jeppe.  It  is  no 
good  for  ns  that  he  should  learn  our 
real  condition. 

Jeppe,  Let  him,  and  welcome. 
Eveiy  man  in  town  knows  that  we 
are  well-to-do  people.  As  long  as 
we  pay  our  soot  and  taxes,  it  is  little 
I  care  for  assessor  or  bailiff. 

NUle.  Ah !  dearest  husband.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  too  late  to 
put  Jacob  in  college  ?  Think,  if  he 
should  turn  out  to  be  as  learned  as 
his  brother,  what  pleasure  it  would 
be  to  his  poor  parents  1 

Jeppe.  No,  wife.  One  is  enough ; 
we  must  have  some  one  here  to  help 
us  and  do  our  work. 

Nille.  The  earnings  of  such  la- 
bour are  but  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Basmus  Berg  can  make  more  by 
his  brains  in  an  hour  than  his  bro- 
ther in  a  whole  year. 

Jeppe.  No  matter  for  that,  wife  ; 
our  land  must  be  tilled  and 
our  husbandry  attended  to.  We 
cannot  sparo  Jacob.  See,  here  he 
is  again. 

SCBKB  V. 
Jacob,  Jeppe,  NiUe. 

Jacob.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  My  brother 
may  be  a  very  learned  man,  but  he 
is  a  great  fool  for  all  that. 

Nille.  You  impudent  rogue !  Do 
you  call  your  brother  a  fool  ? 

Jacob.  I  don't  know  what  else  to 
call  him,  mother.  It  rains  cats  and 
dogs,  and  he  lets  me  walk  behind 
him  with  the  cloaJc  on  my  arm. 

Jeppe.  Where  are  your  manners  P 
Couldn't  you  have  said, '  Monnseer, 
it  rains,  if  you  please.  Would  Moun- 
seer please  put  on  his  cloak  ? ' 

Jacob.  It  seems  to  me  rather 
queer,  father,  that  I  should  say  to  a 
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:  perfldn  Who  lias  cost  my  parents  to 
much  monej  to  be  taught  wisdom, 
when  the  rain  pours  down  and  wets 
him  to  the  skin,  'It  rains.  Don't 
iMounseer  want  his  cloak?'  Surely 
he  had  no  occasion  for  my  warning. 
One  would  think  the  rain  would 
have  been  argument  enough, 
t  Jeppe.  Did  you,  then,  cany  the 
doak  the  whole  way  on  your  aim  ? 

JoMib,  I  knew  better  than  that. 
I  put  it  on  my  own  shoulders,  and 
for  that  reason  my  clothes  are  now 
as  dry  as  ever.  I  had  sense  enough 
for  that,  although  my  education  has 
not  cost  much  money.  I  knew  how 
to  take  care  of  myself,  although  I 
am  ignorant  of  every  letter  in  the 
Latin  alphabet. 

Jeppe.  Your  brother  must  have 
been  in  a  brown  study,  as  is  the 
custom  of  high-learned  people. 

Jacob,  The  deuce  take  such  learn- 
ing, say  I ! 

Jeppe.  Hold  your  tongue,  you 
rascal,  or  I  will  make  you.  What 
mattCTS  it  that  your  brother  is  a 
little  absent-minded,  when  he  on  so 
many  other  occasions  can  show  the 
fruits  of  his  wisdom  and  studies  ? 

Jacob.  The  fruits  of  bis  wisdom 
and  studies  P — well.  I  will  tell  ye 
what  further  befell  us.  As  we  came 
to  the  gate  of  Jeroninms's  farm,  he 
walks  close  to  where  the  big  mastifr 
is  chained,  and  would  have  had  his 
learned  legs  bitten  if  I  had  not 
quickly  puUed  him  away.  Dogs 
of  that  breed  are  no  respecters  of 
persons.  All  strangers  are  alike  to 
them,  and  they  fly  at  ereiybody's 
legs,  be  they  Latin  or  Greek.  When 
we  got  into  the  yard,  Mens.  Rasmus 
walks  coolly  into  the  cowshed  and 
asks  gravely  if  Mens.  Jeronimus  is 
at  home.  But  the  cows  kept  their 
stems  towards  him  and  gave  no 
answer.  If  they  had  not  been 
dumb  beasts,  they  would  all  have 
said,  '  What  a  silly  fool  that  fe)k>w 
-must  be !  * 

Nille.  Good  husband,  will  you 
suffer  this  boy's  impertinence  ? 

Jeppe.  You  shall  pay  for  it  if  you 
don't  leave  off. 


Jacob.  Dad'  ought  to  thank  me 
;  for  putting  the  learned  gentleman 
right,  and  getting  him  out  of  the 
stable  i)md  into  iSue  house  at  last. 
Now  think  for  a  moment  what 
would  become  of  such  a  fellow  if 
he  had  to  make  a  long  journey  alone. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  I  had  not 
beeii  with  him,  he  would  be  stand- 
ing in  the  stable  still,  talking  to  the 
cows  out  of  pure  learning. 

Jeppe.  The  devil  take  you  for  an 
impudent  varlet. 

[Jacob  nmSy  <md  Ms  father  after 
him. 

NUle.  What  an  unmannerly 
rogue  !  I  will  at  once  send  for  the 
bailiff  and  clerk,  that  my  son  may 
have  somebody  to  argue  with  upon 
his  return  home. 

ACT   III. 

ScKtns  I. 

NUUf  Montanus,  Jeppe. 

Nille.  My  son  Montanus  stays 
away  yet.  I  wish  he  would  come 
home  before  the  bailiff  takes  his 
leave  ;  the  poor  man  would  like  very 
much  to  converse  with  him,  and 
wants  to  ask  mysonaquestion  abont 
— [JSrftfer  Montanus.]  But  here  he 
comes.  Welcome  home,  my  dear- 
est son !  The  good  Jeronimus  was 
veiy  glad,  no  doubt,  to  see  his  son- 
in^law  looking  so  well  and  hearty 
after  such  long  absence. 

Mont.  I  have  spoken  neither  with 
Jeronimus  nor  with  his  daughter, 
as  I  happened  to  get  into  a  dispu- 
tation with  a  fellow  on  the  road. 

NiUe.  I  wonder  who  that  could 
have  been:  may  be  the  school- 
noAster. 

MofU.  No ;  it  was  a  straneer  who 
leaves  the  place  to-day.  I  know 
him  well  enough,  although  I  never 
associated  with  him  in  Copenhagen. 
I  lose  my  temper  when  I  come  across 
people  like  that,  who  imagine  they 
have  swallowed  the  whole  wisdom 
of  the  world,  but  are  in  realffy 
ignoramuses  and  idiots.  I  will 
tell  you,  mother,  how  it  was. '   The 
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fallow  has  been  a  couple  of  times 

ordinafius     opponena;    this    is  his 

whole  merikun.     But  how,  I  ask, 

does  he  manage  his  partes  ?  misere 

et  hetitanter  ahsquie    methodo.     As 

Prceseg  once  distingpiished  between 

*  inter  rem*   and   ^modum  rei^  he 

asked  stupidly,  Qjaidhooeti^  Fool ! 

jou  should  have  known  that  a/ide' 

fpuxm  tn   orefiom   descendis.     Quid 

hoc  est!  qucB  hruta  !    A  fellow  who 

does  not  comprehend  distincOones 

cardinalesy  and  presumes  to  dispute 

publiee  I 

NxUe.  Dear  hearty  don't  mind 
bim.  From  what  you  say,  I  am 
sure  he  must  be  a  mol. 

Momt.  An  ignoramus. 

NiBe.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Momt,  An  idiot. 

NiUe.  Nothing  else. 

Meni.  JBt  qmdem  pla/ne  hospes  in 
PkHosophia.  Let  him  get  rid  of 
what  he  committed  in  the  presence 
of  that  learned  assembly. 

NiUe.  Fie!  what  a  dirty  fellow 
he  must  be ! 

Mont.  You  mistake,  mother.  He 
did  what  was  worse— he  confounded 
publicly  materiam  eum  forma, 

NUh.  Shame  on  him  ! 

Mont.  And  such  a  dullard  pre- 
sumes to  dispute. 

NiQe.  He  ought  to  know  bettor. 

Mont.  Not  to  mention  the  error 
he  committed  in  proemio  when  he 
Bud  lectissimi  et  dociissvmi  a/ud/Uores, 

NtUe.  What  a  donkey! 

Mont.  He  places  me  leetisswnua 
with  docHssimuSy  ignorant  that 
lectissimvs  is  a  pnBdicat^  whicb  is 
given  to  DeposUuro. 

Jeppe.  But  did  my  son  not  get 
ipeecb  wi&  Jeronimus  P 

Mont.  No :  as  I  was  on  the  point 
of  going  into  the  house,  I  observed 
that  feUow  passing  the  gate;  and 
being  slightly  acquainted  with  him, 
I  went  forth  to  salute  bim,  when 
we  presently  got  into  conversation 
on  learned  matters,  which  soon 
ffrew  into  a  regular  disputo,  so  that 
I  got  no  time  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  family  of  Jeronimus. 


Jeppe.  I  am  afraid  that  Mons. 
Jeronimus  wiU  be  but  ill  pleased 
when  he  learns  that  my  son  has 
been '  in  the  yard  and  lefb  again 
without  calling. 

Mont.  I  am  sorry,  but  can't  help 
it.  When  one  attacks  my  philo- 
sophy he  asperses  my  honour.  I 
like  Damsel  Lisbed  well  enough, 
but  my  Metaphysica  and  Logioa 
have  the  first  place  in  my  affection. 

NiUe.  Oh,  darling  son,  can  I 
believe  my  ears  ?  Have  you  taken 
up  with  two  other  lasses  in  Copen- 
hagen ? — dear  me  1 

Mont.  You  don't  understand  me : 
it  is  not  ^1b,  but  two  scienceif. 

NiUe.  That  is  another  matter. 
But  hieore  comes  the  bailiff. 

ScniB  II. 
Jeppe,  NiUe,  Montanus,  Jesper. 

Jesper.  Serviteur,  Monsieur!  I 
wish  you  Joy  of  your  arrival. 

Mont.  I  thank  you,  mastor  bailiff. 

Jesper.  I  am  truly  glad  that  we 
have  got  such  a  learned  man  in  our 
town.  It  must  have  given  you 
many  a  head-ache  before  you  got  so 
far.  I  congratulate  you  also,  Jeppe 
Berg,  on  the  g^reat  comfort  you 
have  g^t  in  your  old  days. 

Jeppe.  Comfort  and  joy  indeed ! 

Jesper.  But  prithee,  my  dear 
Monsieur  Basmus,  I  beg  leave  to 
ask  you  about  something. 

Mont.  My  name  is  Montanus. 

Jesper  (aside  to  Jeppe).  Is  that 
Latin  for  Basmus  P 

Jeppe.  I  suppose  it  is. 

Jesper.  Pray,  my  dear  Montanus 
Berg,  toll  me.  I  have  heard  that 
learned  folks  have  the  queerest 
notions.  Is  it  true  that  in  Copen- 
hagen there  are  people  who  beHeve 
that  the  earth  is  round  ?  Nobody 
will  believe  that  here  in  our  place  ; 
the  world  seems  to  us  perfectly 
flat. 

Moni.  The  reason  is  that  the 
earth  is  so  large  that  ito  rotundity 
is  not  peroeived. 

Jeapsff.  That  is  true;  the  earth 
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IB  veiy  lam,  almost  half  of  the 
Qniyene.  Can  Monsienr  tell  me 
bow  manj  stani  go  to  one  moon? 

MatU.  The  moon  is  to  a  star 
what  a  cabbage-garden  is  to  all 
Zealand. 

Jeeper.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  good  that! 
These  learned  folks  must  have  a 
screw  loose  somewhere.  There  are 
some,  too,  who  would  make  ns 
belieye  ihat  the  earth  moves,  and 
the  son  stands  still.  Surely  Mon- 
sieur does  not  believe  that  ? 
'  Mont,  No  man  of  sense  doubts 
that  any  more. 

Jeaper.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  if  the 
earth  moves,  we  must  needs  all  of 
us  &11  out  and  break  our  necks. 

Mont  Can't  a  ship  move  with 
you  without  you  breaking  your 
neck? 

Jespm'.  But  you  say,  sir,  that  the 
earth  moves  around :  if  the  ship 
should  turn  round  too,  wouldn't 
the  people  fall  out  into  the  sea? 

Mont.  No,  no.  I  will  make  it 
plain  to  you  if  you  will  have  a  little 
patience. 

Jesper,  Faith,  and  I  won't  listen ! 
I  must  be  crazy  before  I  believe 
such  nonsense.  The  earth  to  turn 
round  and  we  not  fall  off,  down  into 
the  bottomless  pit !  But,  my  dear 
Mens.  Bexg,  how  is  it  that  the  moon 
sometimes  is  so  little  and  at  other 
times  so  big  ? 

Mont  If  I  should  teU  you  the 
reason,  you  would  not  believe  me. 

Jesper.  Oh !  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me. 

Mont  (jocularly).  The  reason  is, 
that  when  the  moon  is  full  grown, 
they  cut  it  to  pieces  to  make  stars  of. 

Jesper,  Faith,  that  is  curious.  I 
never  knew  that  before.  But  sure 
enough  it  stands  to  reason  that  if 
BO  pieces  were  cut  away  from  her, 
she  would  soon  grow  bigger  than  the 
whole  of  Zealand.  It  is  a  wise 
Fh>vidence  which  rules  these  things. 
But  tell  me  how  is  it  that  th  e  moon 


doesn't  warm  like  the  sun,  as  it  is 
just  as  big  ? 

Mont  Because  the  moon  is  no 
light,  but  made  of  the  same  dark 
matter  as  our  earth,  which  borrows 
its  light  from  the  sun. 

Jesper.  Ha,  ha»  ha,  ha!  What 
awftd  stuff  and  nonsense !  It  makes 
one's  head  swim  to  think  of  it.  But 
here  is  Peer  Clerk. 


Scene  III. 
Jeppe,  NilUf  Mont,,  Jesper,  Peer  Clerk. 

Jeppe.  Welcome,  Peer.  Where 
clever  folks  are,  clever  folks  come. 
You  see  my  son,  who  has  just 
come  back  home. 

Peer.  Welcome  to  you,  Mods. 
Rasmus  Berg. 

Mont.  In  Copenhaffen  I  am  ac- 
customed to  be  addressed  Men- 
tanus.  I  pray  you  to  use  that 
appellation. 

Feer.  Very  well;  it  is  all  the 
same  to  me.  How  are  matters  and 
things  in  Copenhagen  ?  Did  many 
gpraduate  this  present  year  ? 

Mont  As  usual. 

Feer.  Were  any  rejected  ? 

Mont  Two  or  three  canditujn' 
aliter. 

Peer.  Who  is  Imprimatur^  this 
year? 

Mont.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Peer.  1  mean  who  is  Imprimatur 
to  verses  and  books  whicn  are  to 
be  printed  ? 

Mont.  Is  that  supposed  to  be 
Latin? 

Peer.  Yes ;  in  my  time  it  was 
good  Latin. 

Mont.  If  it  was  theti^  it  must  be 
so  now.  But  it  has  never  been 
Latin  in  the  sense  in  which  you 
use  it. 

Peer.  Be  assured  that  it  is  excel- 
lent Latin. 

Mont.  Is  it  a  nomen  or  a  verbum  ? 

Peer.  It  is  a  nomen. 


*  Imprimatur,  the  Latin  word  indieating  the  approbation  of  the 
tme  when  all  publications  weie  subject  to  ceneure. 
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Jeeper,  Well  done,  Peer  ;  don't 
beanid. 

Mont.  Cujus  deelinaHonis  is  then 
Imprimahtr? 

Peer.  All  words  wbich  can  be 
mentioned  oome  under  the  following 
heads,  to  wit:  Nomeuj  pronomen^ 
verlmm^  principium^  canjugaiio,  de- 
dmaiiOf  ifUerjeetio. 

Jeeper.  Listen  to  Peer ;  he  is  no 
fool.  Stand  np  to  him,  and  don't 
spare  him. 

Jfoti^.  He  does  not  reply  to  m j 
question.  What  is  Imprimatur  in 
gemtioo? 

Peer,  NomiiuUiwM  ala^  genitivvs 
olcB,  datious  aloy  voccUimts  aln^  dbUi' 
Hvfuaia. 

Jetper  (complacently).  Yes,  yes. 
BeHeve  me,  Mons.  Montanus,  we 
have  men  of  learning  in  iJiese 
parte  too. 

Peer.  I  should  ratJier  think  so. 
Upon  my  word,  very  different  kind 
of  fellows  graduated  in  my  time  from 
tiiose  yon  meet  now-a-days.  They 
were  men  of  brawn,  who  shaved 
thrice  a  week  and  could  scan  you 
er^enr  kind  of  verse. 

Mont.  A  mighty  great  thing  that ! 
Tliatis  done  now  by  every  schoolboy. 
N«w-a-days  fellows  graduate  from 
tbe  college  in  Copenhagen  who  can 
make  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  verses. 

Peer.  Most  likely  they  don't  know 
much  Latin,  then. 

Mont.  Latin  flfjouytere  to  enter 
school  again,  your  seat  would  be 
on  the  lowest  form. 

Jeeper.  Hold,  Montanus;  don't 
sav  tint.  Our  clerk  is  a  clever 
Mmolar.  I  have  heard  both  the 
Judge  and  the  Sheriff  say  so. 

Mont.  Peradventure  these  gen- 
tlemen knew  as  little  Latin  as  he. 

Jeeper.  I  notice,  however,  that  he 
aoBwera  yon  very  well. 

Mont,  (vexed).  He  does  not  reply 
to  what  I  ask  him.  E  qua  schola 
iimieiue  ef ,  tnd  Domme  ? 

Peer.  AdjecHvum  et  substantivum 
gtnere^  numero^  et  caseo  corweniuni. 

Jeppe.  He  gives  him  his  belly- 
foD.     WeU  done,  Peer;  you  and 


I  wiU  take  a  drop  of  something 
presently. 

Ifoft^.  If  you  only  knew,  Mr. 
Bailiff,  what  he  said,  you  would 
burst  with  laughter.  I  ask  him 
from  which  school  he  has  graduated, 
and  he  answers  at  random. 

Peer  (with  dignity).  Tunc  tua  ree 
agituir,  paries  cwm  prooom/us  ardet. 

Jeeper.  Listen  to  that.  Now  do 
you  answer  thai  question. 

Mont.  It  is  pure  nonsense;  it 
can't  be  replied  to.  Let  us  talk 
in  the  vernacular,  which  the  com- 
pany can  understand,  and  the  good 
people  here  will  soon  comprehend 
what  kind  of  fellow  this  is. 

[Nille  eriee. 

Jeeper.  Why  do  you  cry,  Ooody  ? 

Nille.  It  grieves  me  so  that  my 
son  has  been  beaten  in  his  Latin. 

Jeeper.  No  wonder  he  should  be. 
Peer  Clerk  is  a  much  older  man, 
you  know.  Don't  mind  it.  Let 
them  now  talk  our  mother  tongue, 
which  we  all  can  understand. 

Peer.  Very  good.  I  am  prepared 
to  speak  in  either  tongue.  Let  us 
propound  questions  to  each  other. 
For  instance:  Who  hallooed  so 
loud  that  he  was  heard  over  the 
whole  world  ? 

Mont.  I  know  of  none  who  hal- 
looes louder  than  donkeys  and  pa- 
rish clerks. 

Peer.  Nonsense !  you  can't  hear 
them  over  the  whole  world.  No, 
sir;  it  was  the  ass  in  the  ark, 
because  the  whole  world  was  in  the 
ark. 

Jeeper.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha  !  True ; 
so  it  was.  What  a  head  our  clerk 
has  got! 

Peer.  Who  destroyed  the  fourth 
part  of  the  world  ? 

Mont.  I  do  not  condescend  to 
answer  such  foolish  questions. 

Peer.  It  was  Cain,  who  killed  his 
brother  Abel. 

Jlfon^.  Prove  that  no  more  than 
four  people  existed  at  the  time. 

Peer.  Show  you  that  there  were 
more. 

Mont.  It  is  not  incumbent  on  me, 
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beoanBe  affi/rnumdi  incumbii  prohaitio. 
t)o  yon  nnderstand  that  P 

Peer,  Certainly.  Orrvndti  .conamdo 
doMs  aolertia  vmcU.  Do  yeu  under- 
stand tliat? 

Moni.  And  I  haye  no  more 
sense  than  to  stand  here  disputing 
-with  a  dxmte !  Yon  want  to  argue, 
and  know  neither  Latin  nor  Danish, 
oiot  to  mention  Logica.  Just  tell 
me  :  qvdd  est  logica  ? 

Peer.  Post  molestam  eeneatwta/m^ 
%Q9  habebii  humus, 
.  Mont,   Yon    sconndrel,    do   you 
want  to  insult  me  P 

[FUes  cU  the  Clerk,  who  runs  a/way, 

crying  *  Ihmce  I  damce  !  * 

[Exeiwnt  omnes,  save  the  Bailiff, 

SCINB  IV. 
Jeiper,  Jeroninms. 

Jer.  Your  seryant.  Master  Bailiff. 
Are  you  here  ?  I  came  to  see  my 
future  son-in-law. 

Jesper,  He  will  be  here  directly. 
Piiy  that  you  didn't  come  a  half- 
^hour  sooner ;  you  would  then  have 
overheard  a  &imous  dispute  between 
him  and  the  clerk. 

Jer,  What  was  the  result  of  it  ? 

Jesper,  The  devil  is  in  that  Peer 
Clerk ;  he  is  sharper  than  I  thought. 
I  see  plainly  that  he  has  neither 
forgotten  his  Latin  nor  his  Hebrew. 

Jer,  Likely  enough,  as  he  per- 
haps never  knew  much  of  either. 

Jesper,  Don't  say  that,  Mens.  Je- 
ronimus.  He  has  an  awful  gifb  of 
.the  gab.  It  is  really  a  pleasure  to 
hear  this  fellow  taLkmg  Latin. 

Jer,  Indeed  his  learning  surprises 
jae;  but  how  does  my  son-in-law 
lookP 

. ,  Jesper,  He  looks  devilish  learned ; 
you  will  hardly  know  him  again. 
£(e  has  got  another  name  too. 

Jer,  Another  name!  and  pray 
what  might  that  be  P 

Jesper,  He  calls  himself  Mon- 
tanus,  which  is  liatin  for  Basmus. 

Jer,  Fie ! — how  wicked !  I  have 
known  son:ie  who  have  thus  pre- 


sumed to  alter  their  Christian 
names,  but  they  never  came  t^ 
any  good.  I  once  knew  a  follow 
who  was  baptised  Peer,  who  after- 
wards when  he  got  up  in  the  world 
called  himself  Petrns;  but  that 
Petms  was  an  unlucky  name  for 
him :  he  broke  his  leg,  and  died 
finally  in  great  distress.  God  foils 
not  to  punish  such  presumption,  we 
may  be  very  well  sure. 

Jesper,  1  don't  mind  the  name  so 
much ;  but  what  is  more  serioils  is, 
that  he  should  hold  such  qoaer 
opinions  in  matters  of  foith. 

Jer,  What  opinions  do  you  mean  ? 

Jesper,  It  is  awful :  the  hair  rises 
on  my  head  when  I  think  of  it.  I 
forget  most  of  it,  but  I  know  he 
said  among  other  things  thai  the 
earth  was  rownd.  What  do  you  call 
such  doctrine,  Mons.  Jeronimus  P  Is 
it  anything  else  but  a  destroying  of 
all  religion  and  foith,  and  a  leadang 
the  people  into  errors  P  A  heathen 
couldn't  talk  worse  blasphemy. 

Jer,  Probably  he  said  it  by  way 
of  jestw 

Jesper.  It  is  a  very  unbecosning 
jest  at  any  rate :  but  see,  here  he 


comes. 


ScBKx  y. 


Montanus^  Jeronimus^  Jesper. 

Mont,  Welcome,  my  respected 
fother-in-law ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
in  such  good  health. 

Jer.  (coldly).  Health  at  my  age 
cannot  be  much  to  speak  of. 

Mont  Still  I  must  say  you  look 
remarkably  well. 

Jer,  Do  you  really  think  so  P 

MofU.  Indeed  I  do.  How  is 
Damsel  Lisbed,  pray  P 

Jer,  Well  enough,  thank  ye. 

Mont,  What  is  the. matter?  It 
seems  to  me  my  worlhy  Jenniitnnfi 
speaks  rather  coldly  to  his  fajtuse 
son-in-law. 

Jer.  Perhaps  I  have  a  re^isoo^  for 
it. 

Moni,  In  what  way  have  I 
offended  P  , 
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/dr.  I  am  told  thai  yon  hold  such 
cnrioiis  opinions.  Folks  will  think 
joa  are  getting  erasy.  How  can  a 
sensible  man  be  so  foolish  as  to 
maintein  tibat  tiiie  world  is  round? 

M4nU.  Most  assoredlj  it  is  rotund. 
I  most  needs  Tnaintain  what  is  the 
tmth. 

Jer.  Trath? — ^it  must  be  the 
devil's  trath,  then,  and  of  necessity 
spring  from  the  Evil  One,  who  is  the 
&ther  of  lies.  I  am  sore  there  is 
not  a  soul  in  this  town  but  con- 
denmstit.  Ask  the  bailiff,  who  is  a 
man  of  sense,  if  he  is  not  of  my 

m        m 

opinion^ 

Jup&r^  Indeed  it  don' t  Gonoem  me 
much  whether  it  is  long  or  ^romid, 
bnt  lam  bound  to  believe  my  own 
eyes,  which  tell  me  that  the  earth, 
is  as  flat  as  a  pancake. 

Moni.  Nor  does  it  concern  me 
what  the  bailiff  and  others  in  this 
piaea  may  think  of  the  matter; 
hot  the  earth  is  round  for  all  that. 

Jer,  The  devil  it  is !  Are  you 
oraBy  ?  Sure  you  have  eyea  in  your 
head,  as  any  other  Christian. 
.  MonL  It  .  is  well  known  that 
there  .are  people  who  live  right 
underneath  us,  and  whose  feet  are 
tamed  towards  ours. 

Jesper.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  hi,  hi,  hi, 
U!. 

Jer^  Yes,  the  bailiff  may  well 
laoglL  You  must  have  a  screw 
loose  somewhere.  Just  you  try  to 
walk  on  the  ceiling  up  there'  with 
yoar  head  down,  and  see  what  will 
eomo  of  it  ? 

Moni.  That  is  a  very  difforent 
things  fibtheiviiv-law,  as — 

Jer.  I  will  by  no  manner  of 
mnniifi  be  your  &ther-in«law..  I 
love-  my  diaughter  too  mnoh .  to 
ihnnr  her  away  jon  the  likes  of  yon. 

Mkmi.  Beheve  me,.  I  love  your- 
dangfaber  as  my  own  soul ;  but  that 
I  ^Hff"^^  deny  phiiosophia  for  her 
aakse^  or  stultify  myself,  is  more  than 
yoa  have  a  right  to  demand. 

Jer^  What  proofs  do. you  offer  for- 
acow liana?   . 

IfoB^.  ISo  .pooefs  are  consadQred 


necesaaay*    No.  men  of  edttcatian 
have  any  doubt  about  it  at  aUL 

Je^er,  Still  Peer  derk  ivon't 
allow  any  such  thing.  ..  .  ; 

.  Mont.  Peer  Clerk !  he  is  a  pretty  i 
fellow,  and  I  am  but  ai  fool  to  allow 
myself  to  discuss  phdlosophia  /with 
the  likes  of  him  and-  you.    But  to 
please   Mens.    Jeionimus  .  I  :  wjll 
adduce  aoouple  of  proofis^  to  wit-x » 
firstly :  travellers,  when  tney  reach 
a  point  many  thousand  miles  (roja , 
here,  have  day  when  we  have  nighty ; 
and  look  upon  another  heaven  atid 
other  stars. 

.  Jer.  You  are  raving  P    Have  we. 
more  than  one  heaven  or  .one  earth  P  < 

Jesper*  ^ea;  with  submissioui,. 
Mens.  Jeronimus.  There  are  eevejii: 
heavens,  each  one  higher  than  the 
other,  till  you  come  at  last  to  the. 
heaven,  of  orystal — so  &r  he  is 
right  enough. 

Momt,  (claape  hie  hande),  0  quaifi' 
i^  tenebrcB  i  > 

Jer,  Well,  then,  I  have  in  my; 
youth  been  sizteai  times  to  the 
great  fair  in  Kiel ;  and,  as  I  hope. 
to  be  saved,  I  have,  never  seen  anyi 
other  heaven  than  the  one  above  us. 

Mont,  Ye  will  have  to  travel, 
sixteen  times  farther,  Damme  JerQ- 
nyme,  before  you  will  see  what  I 
told  you  ;  when — 

Jer.  Ceaae  this  nonsense ;  it  has 
neither  rhyme  nor  reason,  liet  uflS 
hear  the  other  proofs^  .     i 

MofU,  The  second  proof  is  tbj^ 
ecUpse  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Jer»  You  must  stop  now :  this,  is 
really  too  much.  ..^^ 

.  Mont.  What  is  your  opiivioiii  q£ 
an  eclipse,  Mr.  Bailiff  P 

J^er.  Eclipses  are  certain  eiglKl 
which  appear  on  the  sun  and  moQtV 
when  aqy  great  calanuty  isgoin^ 
to  hi^pen,  which  I  can  proye  by, 
my  own  experience.  When,  (on^ 
instance,  my  wife  miscarried  three, 
years  ago,  an4  my  daughter  Qer- 
trude  diedL  there  were  two  eclipses 
immediately  before.  ^'^ 

Mont.  I  shall  get  insane  if  I, listen 
to  iliis  much  longer. 
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Jbt.  The  bailiff  is  rieht ;  there  is 
never  an  edipee  bat  uiat  it  means 
something.  When  the  last  eclipse 
occnrred  eTeiything  seemed  all 
right,  bat  not  for  long,  mind  ye : 
foorteen  days  afterwards  came  news 
from  Copemiagen  that  six  stadents 
had  &iled  to  pass  their  examina- 
tions at  the  University,  all  the  sons 
of  great  people,  two  bishops'  sons 
amonff  tham.  If  no  ill-lack  hap- 
pens in  one  place,  von  may  be  sore 

Moni.  Most  certainly ;  as  no  day 
passes  away  bat  that  some  calamity 
happens  in  this  world  of  oars.  As 
for  the  stadents  yoa  mentioned, 
they  needn't  blame  the  eclipse.  If 
they  had  attended  more  to  their 
stadies,  they  woald  not  have  been 
rejected. 

Jer.  What  is,  then,  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  according  to  your  notion  P 

MorU.  Simply  the  shadow  of  the 
earth,  which  deprives  the  moon  of 
the  light  of  the  son ;  and,  as  the 
shadow  is  plainly  roand,  the  earth 
which  caases  it  most  needs  be  roand 
too.  The  whole  is  perfectly  nataral: 
yoa  can  calcalate  beforehand  when 
an  eclipse  will  occar,  and  only  sta- 
pidily  and  folly  can  see  in  that 
phenomenon  a  warning  sign  of  mis- 
ibrtnnes  to  come. 

Jer.  Oh,  Mr.  Bailiff!  I  begin  to 
feel  onwell.  In  an  anhappy  hoar 
it  came  to  pass  that  yoar  honest 
parents  took  yoa  from  the  ploagh 
and  pnt  yoa  in  college. 

Jtspeft,  He  is  not  fkr  from  being 
an  atheist  too.  I  mast  get  the  derk 
to  take  him  in  hand  again.  That 
IB  a  fellow  who  talks  with  anction. 
He  isyoor  man,  whether  in  Latin  or 
Cbeek,  and  will  soon  convince  yoa 
that  the  earth,  thank  God,  is  as  flat 
as  the  pahn  of  my  hand.  Bat  here 
oomes  MadaTfi  Jeronimas  and  her 
daoghter. 

SdiiB  VL 

Magd.  Ah,  my  dearest  son-in- 
law,  it  is  indeed  a  joy  to  see  yoa 
looking  so  well. 


Lisbed.  Oh,  darling,  let  me  kiss 
yoa. 

Jer,  Qaietly,  my  child ;  be  not  too 
forward. 

Idehed.  Mav  I  not  embrace  my 
sweetheart,  tiiat  I  have  not  seen 
for  sach  a  long  time? 

Jer,  Keep  away  frt}m  him,  I  tell 
yoa.  • 

Lisbed  (crying).  Bat  are  we  not 
betrothed  people? 

Jer,  So  yoa  were — ^bat  there  is 
something  gone  wrong  now.  Yoa 
mast  know,  my  daughter,  that  when 
he  plighted  his  troth  to  yoa  he  was 
a  decent  fellow  and  a  goodChristiaD, 
bat  now  I  find  him  an  heretic  and 
an  atheist,  who  deserves  to  become 
acqaainted  with  a  tar-barrel  rather 
than  to  be  received  in  the  bosom  of 
a  Christian  fiunily. 

Lisbed.  If  that  is  all,  dear  fiither, 

we  will  soon  get  over  the  difficohy. 

[^Advances  towards  Montanos. 

Jer.  Keep  away  fiiom  him,  yoa 
forward  minx ! 

Magd.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this,  Mr.  Bailiff? 

Jesper.  Troable  enough,  madam. 
He  preaches  false  doctrines:  says 
that  the  earth  is  roand,  and  other 
wicked  blasphemies  that  I  am 
ashamed  talkmff  aboat. 

Jer.  Doesn't  it  seem  to  yoa  that 
his  honest  old  parents  are  to  be 
pitied  for  having  wasted  so  mach 
money  on  his  schooling  ? 

Magd.  Is  that  all  that  is  the 
matter  ?  If  he  loves  oar  daaghter, 
he  won't  mind  giving  ap  his 
opinions,  and  saying  the  earth  is  flat 
for  her  rake  ;-»will  yoa,  Basmns  ? 

ifon^.  It  is  imponfiile  ^r  me  to 
say  any  sach  thing  as  long  as  I  am 
in  possession  of  my  &Ye  senses.  I 
can't  give  the  earai  any  other 
shape  than  it  really  has  got.  I  am 
rsady  to  please  yoa  in  eveiy  possible 
way,  bat  I  reaUy  cannot  afford 
to  staltify  myself  to  gratify  yoor 
whims.  If  my  learned  friends  should 
come  to  know  that  I  had  made  sach 
a  statement,  I  should  be  deemed  a 
fool,  and  despised  aoooidingly.  Be* 
sides,  we  men  of  letters  never  recant 
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onr  opinionfi,  but  defend  what  we 
GQoe  have  adraDced  to  the  last  drop 
of  our  inkstands. 

Magd.  Hear,  my  good  husband.  I 
don't  think  ihia  of  sadi  importance 
that  we  should  break  off  the  en- 
gagement for  the  sake  of  it. 

Jer.  Bnt  I  deem  it  of  sach  im- 
portance that  I  would  sne  for  a 
diYOTce  on  that  ground,  if  they 
had  been  actually  married. 

Mctgd.  And  faith,  I  will  also  have 
a  word  to  say  in  this  matter:  if 
liflbed  is  your  daughter,  she  is  mine 
too. 

Luhed  (weeping  and  addressing 
Mont.).  Do,  darling,  say  it  is  flat. 

Mont.  Upon  my  honour,  my  dear 
girl,  it  is  impossible. 

Jer,  You  must  know,  good  wife, 
that  1  am  master  in  my  own  house, 
and  that  I  am  her  fistther. 

Magd,  And  1  will  have  you  to 
know  that  I  am  mistress  in  my  own 
house,  and  that  I  am  her  mother. 

Jer.  I  should  think  that  a  father 
is  more  than  a  mother. 

Magd.  Then  I  think  no  such 
thing.  That  I  am  her  mother  is 
beyond  a  doubt — ^but  if  you  are— 
but  I  won't  say  any  more.  You  do 
Tex  me  I 

lAshed.  Dearest  heart,  do  say  for 
my  sake  that  the  earth  is  flat. 

Moni.  I  cannot,  sweetheart ;  nam 
eanira  naiuram  est, 

Jer.  Wife  !  what  do  you  mean  f 
Atn  I  not  her  father  as  much  as 
yon  are  her  mother  P  Hear,  lisbed, 
am  I  not  your  &iher  P 

Listed,  I  belieye  it,  as  my  mother 
says  BO.  But  1  am  sure  she  is  my 
mother. 

Jer,  Now  what  do  you  think  of 
such  talk,  Mr.  Bailiff  P 

Jesper.  With  submission.  Monsieur 
JeroEDimus,  I  cannot  say  Ihat  Mam- 
sell  10  in  the  wrong,  because — 

Jer,  I  have  enough  of  this.  Be 
assured,  my  good  Wasmus  Berg,  that 

Gi  will  never  maxry  my  daughter 
ore  you  recall   your  damnable 
opmionB. 

Lisibed   (weeping).     Oh,   darling 


Basmus,  do  for  heaven's  sake  say 
it  is  flat. 
Jer.  Come  away. 

{^Exeunt  omnes^ 

ACT    IV. 

SCBNB  I. 

Mcntanus  (solus). 

Here  I  have  been  baited  and 
worried  for  a  whole  hour  by  my 
silly  parents-in-law,  trying  their 
utmost  to  move  me  from  my  opi- 
nion. But  the  worthy  people  know 
not  yet  Erasmus  Montanus.  Not 
to  be  an  emperor  would  I  take  back 
what  I  have  once  said.  I  lore 
Mademoiselle  lisbed,  it  is  true ;  but 
that  1  for  her  sake  should  sacxifice 
Philosophy,  and  recede  from  what 
I  have  publicly  maintained — ^that 
can  never  be.  I  trust,  however, 
that  things  may  yet  come  rights 
and  I  at  last  shaJl  obtain  the  hand 
of  my  sweetheart  without  sacrifice 
ing  my  reputation.  If  I  get  a 
chance  to  see  Jeronimus  again,  I 
shall  demonstrate  his  mistake  so 
very  plainly,  that  hewiUbe  forced  to 
adzoit  that  he  was  wrong.  But^ 
here  come  the  Clerk  and  the  Bai- 
liff. 

SCBMS  II. 

JespeTj  Peer,  Montanus. 

Jesper.  My  dear  Mons.  Montanus, 
we  have  worked  hard  for  your  sake» 

Mont.  Pray  explain. 

Jesper.  We  have  been  running 
between  your  parents  and  parents- 
in.law,  ^g  to  make  p^  be. 
tween  them. 

Mont.  Thanks ;  and  what  has  been 
the  result  P — will  my  fiftther-in-law 
stand  corrected  P 

Jesper.  The  last  words  he  said  to 
me  were  these— says  he :'  There  have 
never  been  any  infidds  in  our  &- 
mily.  Tell  Baismus  from  me,  that 
my  wife  and  I  consider  ourselves 
decent  and  Christian  people,  who 
would  rather  see  onr  daughter  dead 
than  give  her  to  a  man  who  says 
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thftt  the  earih  is  round,  andpreaches 
fJEdse  doctrines  about  the  town.' ' 

Fe&r,  To  say  the  tmth,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  place  have  always  been 
sonnd  in  doctrine,  and  eschewed 
all  outlandish  notions ;  and  I  must 
say  that  Mons.  Jeronimus  has  some 
reason  for  his  resolution  to  break 
off  the  match. 

Mont  My  good  fellows,  present 
my  regards  to  Moils.  Jeronimus  and 
impress  upon  him  tiiat  he  does  a 
grievous  wrong  in  trying  to  com- 
pel me  to  recede  from  what  I  once 
have  said,  contrary  as  it  is  to  leges 
stholcbsticaa  et  consuetudmes  lavdor' 
hUes, 

Peer,  What,  Bomw/M  !  will  yon 
give  up  your  sweetheart  for  such  a 
trifle?  Everybody  will  blame  you 
very  much. 

Mont,  Vulgus — ^the  mlgar^-rmay 
do  so,  but  not  my  OommilUoneS'^^ 
jXLj  comrades :  these,  my  peers,  will 
U&  me  to  the  skies  for  my  con^ 
stancy. 

Peer.  Do  you,  may  be,  deem  it 
a  sin  to  say  that  the  earth  is  flat? 

MofU,  Not  exactly,  but  I  hold  it 
to  be  crying  shame  and  disgrace  to 
<me  like  me,  who  is  a  Bacoalawetis 
PhUosophuB,  to  retract  what  I  have 
once  publice  maintained,  or  to  do 
any  thing  against  the  customs  of 
my  order,  being,  on  the  contrary, 
in  duty  bound  to  watch  ne  quid  de- 
t^rimanti  patiatur  respuhUca  phUoso- 
pihuccb. 

Peer,  But  when  the  opinions  you 
prafesa  caa  be  proved  to  be.&lse, 
would  you  then  think  it  sinfdl  to 
withdraw  what  you  have  said  ? 

MofU.  Prove  that  I  am,  wrong, 
and  that  vnathodMk. 
>'  Peett  Nothing  is  easier.  Now 
there  live  in  uiis  patrish  a  n«am« 
ber  of  good  and  decent  people 
•9-tiieire,  is  (four  &tlier*in'.law,  a  very 
alever  man;  next,  my  nnworthj 
self,  who  I  has  been  Clerk  of  the 
Parish*  these  fimrteen  yearft;  then 
the  Bailiff,  the  Beadle,  and  many 
etii«r  honesi  householders  who  have 
paid  their  taxes  both  in  good  years 
and  bad  years — 


Moni,  What  infernal  SyUoqismus 
is  this  P  to  what  end  does  all  this 
twaddle  tend  P 

Peer,  Have  patience,  and  I  will 
presently  oome  to  what  I  want  to 
say.  Ask  now  every  one  of  these 
true  men  if  they  believe  that  the 
earth  is  round.  It  standa  to  rea- 
son that  you  must  give  more  cre- 
dence to  what  many  say  than  to  the 
assertion  of  a  single  person.  Ergo, 
you  are  wrong. 

Mowt,  Tou  may  bring  the  whole 
parish  here  and  let  mem  oppoM 
both  this  maieria  and  any  other, 
and  I  will  confound  the  whole  lot 
of  «them.  Such  people  have  no 
opinions ;  they  must  take  them  from 
us. 

Peer,  But  if  you  said  that  the 
moon  was  made  of  green  cheese, 
should  they  believe  that  too  ? 

Mont,  Of  course.  Tell  me  what 
do  folks  hereabout  think  of  you  P 

Peer,  They  think  that  I  am  a 
decent  and  honest  man,  and  Clark 
of  this  parish,  which,  ia  the  truth. 

Mont,  And  I  say  they  lie.  I  say 
you  are  a  cook,  and  shall  prove  it 
to  you  as  plain  as  two  and  two  are 
four. 

Pe&r.  The  devil  you  will !  What, 
am  I  a  cock  P  How  do  you  make 
that  out  P 

Mont,  Can  you  give  any  reasons 
why  you  are  not  P 

Peer.  Mrst,  I  can  speak ;  a  cock 
can't  speak :  ergo,  I  am  not  a 
cook. 

Mont,  Speaking  does  not  matter; 
a  parrot  and  starling  can  speak  too, 
but  that  does  not  mt^e  them  human 
beings. 

Peer,  I  can  prove  it  by  some- 
thing else  than  the  gift  of  speech. 
A  oock  has  no  human  reason;  I  have 
homan  »»boii:  ergo.  I  am  not  ft 
cock. 

Moni,  Proba  nunorem, 

Jeppe.  Oh,  please  talk  DanislL 

Moni.  I  mean  that  he  shaJlprovs 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  humait 
reason. 

Peer,  Don't  I  pex^Sinn  my  office 
&ithfnllyP 
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Mcni,  Wfaioli  are  the  principal 
parts  of  your  office,  from  wnioh  you 
propose  to  prove  that  you  are  pofr- 
BeeaedL  of  hmnan  reason  ? 

Peer,  First,  I  never  faQ  to  ring 
the  bell  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Mont,  Neither  does  a  cock  forget 
to  crow  at  the  proper  hour,  and 
warn  people  that  it  is  time  to  get 
np. 

Pesr.  I  chant  as  well  as  any  clerk 
m.  Denmark. 

Moni.  Our  dnnghill  cock  crows 

also  as  lond  as  any  in  the  country. 

The    conclusion  is    obvious,  theni 

that  from  the  reascA  you  display 

in  your  fonctions,  you  cannot  prove 

your  dissbnilarityironi  a  cock.     To 

sum  np  the  resamblanoes  there  are 

between  you  and  that  bird  ;.a'cock  is 

vain  of  his  voice,  so  are  you;  a  cock 

announces  the  time  for  us  to  rise, 

and  you  when  it  is  time  to  go  to 

church:    ergo,   you    are  ,a    cock. 

Have  you  anything  more. to  sayp 

[Peer  Clerk  in  tears,'] 

Jeapear.  Don't  cry.  Peer.  Don't 
yon  mind  him. 

Peer,  May  evil  be&^l  me  but  the 
whole  is  nothing  but  lies  1  1  can 
bring  testimonials  from  tiie  whole 
parish  that  I  f^m  no  cock,  or  that 
my  parents  have  been  anything  else 
bat  honest  people. 

Mofni,  Befute  me  then  this  «^ZZo- 
fwnvwm  quern  tibi  propono :  a  cock 
is  distmffuished  from  other  birds 
by  tiiese  habits — that  it  warns  peo- 
pie  by  its  voice,  proclaims  various 
mmra,  is  conceited  of  its  voice ; 
you  have  the  same  habits:  ergo, 
fou  are  a  eock.  Befute  the  aivu- 
ment,  I  say.     [Peer  sUll  crying.] 

Je9per,  Well,  if  the  Clerk  can't 
at<^  your  tongue,  I  will. 

Mont.  Propound  your  argument. 

J^tpesr.  Firsts  I  am  thoroughly 
convsnoed  .that  you  are  wrong  ei^ 
tirely. 

MofU,  The  conviction  of  a  bailiff 
in  this  matter.proyes  nothing. 
.   Jesper.    Sectondly,    I    pronounce 
what  you .  have  just  said  wicked 
lias.  < 

Mont,  Prove  it. 


Jesper.  Thirdly,  I  am  an  honesi 
man,  whose  word  has  never  been 
doubted. 

Mont,  Speak  to  the  point. 

Jesper.  Foturthly,  I  say  you  have 
spoken  as  a  scoundrel^  and  i^ 
tongue  ought  to  be  out  out  of  your 
head. 

Mont,  I  have  heard  no  argument 
yet. 

Jester,  And  fifthly  and  last)  I 
will  abundantly  prove  it  on  your 
body,  either  with  the  sword  or 
baton,  whichever  you  prefer. 

M(yni.  No,  thanks.  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  either  argument ;  but  as 
long  as  you  like  to  dispute  by 
mouth,  you  will  find  that  I  can  de«- 
fend  not  alone  what  I  have  just 
maintained,  but  everything  elsa 
Come  on,  Mr.  Bailiff.  I  shall  prove 
to  your  satis&ction  and  by  sound 
Logica^  that  you  are  ahull, 

Jesper.  Prove  the  devil ! 

Mont,  Just  wait  and  hear  my 
argument. 

Jesper.  Come,  Peer,  and  let  us  go, 

Mont,  I  will  prove  it  thust 
Quicmique — [Jesper  shouts^  amd 
stops  the  mouth  of  Montanus].  Very 
well :  if  you  are  not  disposed  to 
listen  to  me  now,  my  proof  is  at 
your  service  at  any  ouier  time  and 
place  it  may  suit  you. 

Jesper,  donfound  you  and  your 
proof !  IJEkeit  with  Peer  Cleric 

Mont.  With  such  people  I  can 
dispute  with  coolness  and  delibera- 
tion, although  they  say  rude  things. 
I  never  get  excited  unless  I  exv- 
counter  men  who  imagine  theio- 
selves  to  understand  methodvm  dis>' 
puta/ndi  and  to  be  my  equals.  Fot 
that  reason  I  worried  myself  t^ 
times  more  when  I  quaErelled  with 
the  student  this  morning,  as  he  iiad 
at  least  the  counterfeit  of  learning 
about  him.  But  here  come  ifff 
parentp.  -       ,  :., 


tit 


SCBSV  III. 

Jeppe,  NUl€f  Montamus,  ^ 

Jeppe,  Ah,  my  darling  son,  do 
restrain  yourself,  and  don't  vex  the 
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bailiff  and  the  derk,  who  have 
worked  hard  to  make  peace  be- 
tween Ton  and  yonr  father>in-law. 
I  am  afraid  you  have  made  game  of 
them.  What  boots  it  to  make  de- 
cent people  into  odcks  and  bulls  ? 

Motd.  It  is  the  very  object  of  my 
studies  and  the  training  of  my  in- 
tellect, that  I  can  say  what  I  please 
and  defend  it  afterwards. 

Jeppe.  It  seems  to  my  poor  un- 
dersttmding  that  it  would  luiye  been 
better  never  to  have  studied  at  all 
than  for  such  a  purpose. 

Mont  Hold  your  tongue,  old 
man. 

J§ppe,  Would  you  now  turn  upon 
your  own  father  r 

Jfofi^.  If  I  did,  I  would  know  how 
to  defend  it  against  the  whole 
world.        [Old people  exeunt  crying, 

Scm  IV. 
MomtamuB,  Jacob, 

Mont.  1  won't  give  up  my  opi- 
nions to  save  the  whole  town.  I 
defy  the  stupid  idiots ;  but  what  do 
you  want,  Jacob  ? 

Jacob.  I  have  a  letter  for  Moun- 


Mont,  {Takes  the  letter  and  reads 
a.)  [ExU  Jacob. 

Bbaxist  FanDTD— I  neTer  eoiild  ham 
Miered  that  yoD  so  easily  could  alwiidoii 
4me  "wbo  for  many  yean  has  lored  jou 
with  saeh  an  aidant  and  nnehanmble 
affktion.  I  assure  yon  tliat  my  tsxher  is 
ao  de^y  offended  at  jonr  oondnct,  and 
deems  your  opinion  as  to  the  shape  of  the 
eaith  sneh  atiodoos  heresy,  that  ne  nerer 
will  eonsent  to  our  nmon  unless  yon 
ahandon  toot  doetzinea  and  agree  to  the 
eommon  Mief  entertained  by  onr  good 
pet^e  here.  What  matters  it  to  yon 
whether  the  eaith  is  ronnd,  dUong,  ei^t* 
oonered,  oarsonare?  I  pny  yon  for  the  nke 
of  the  lo?e  I  bear  yon  to  aeeommodata 
yoozaalf  to  the  opinions  and  belief  of  oor 
ami^bonn  and  friends.  If  yon  are  not 
wimng  to  please  me  in  this  trimns  matter, 
yoB  may  be  Tsiy  certain  that  I  uall  fret 
myself  into  the  graTe,  and  that  the  ^^lole 
worid  win  abhor  yon,  as  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  aftithfal  sir],  who  haa  eTcr  lored 
yonashsrown  sou. 


Written  with  htir  owa  hand. 


Heavens!  this  enistle  agitates  me 
and  putsme  in  a  dreadful  quandary. 
Well  may  I  now  exclaim  with  the 
poet: 

....    ntqne  seeori 

Sancia  trabs  ingens,  nbi  plaga  novissixiia 

restat 
Quo  cadet  in  dubio  est,  omniqne  a  parte 

timetnr, 
Sic  animns 

On  one  side  stands  PhUosophia, 
which  bids  me  to  hold  my  own ;  on 
the  olher  my  sweetheart)  who  re* 
proaches  me  with  coldness  and 
inconstancy.  But — should  Eras- 
mus Montanus,  by  any  outside  pres- 
sure, suffer  himself  to  be  pushed 
from  a  once  pronounced  opinion, 
the  maintenance  of  which,  in  spite 
of  all  opposition,  has  hitherto  been 
the  pride  and  virtue  of  his  life  ? 
Far  be  it  from  my  thoughts.  Still 
here  is  the  necessitj,  said  to  break 
all  laws.  If  I  refrise  to  do  what 
lisbed  wishes,  I  render  myself  and 
my  sweetheart  for  ever  unhappy; 
she  will  grieve  herself  to  deaUi, 
and  the  whole  world  will  blame  my 
obstinacy  and  hearilessness.  Should 
I  desert  her  who  for  yean  has 
cherished  such  constant  affection 
for  me—be  the  author  of  her 
death,  perhaps  P  Impoesible.  But 
pause  and  consider  what  you  are 
going  to  do,  0  Erasme  MonianSy 
musarum  et  ApoUinis  pyUel  An 
opportunity  here  offiara  to  prove 
to  all  the  world  thai  yon  are  a 
genuine  Philosophus,  iJie  sreater 
uke  sacrifice,  the  more  lanids  yon 
will  gain  inter  PkSosophos.  Hunk 
what  your  CommHiUmee  will  say 
when  they  should  leam  that  you 
had  deserted  your  standard.  This 
cannot  be  the  indomitable  Erasmus 
Montanus,  who  has  ever  been  pre- 
pared to  defend  his  opimasiB  to  the 
last  drop  of  blood.  The  vulgar 
and  unlearned  may  perehanoehirae 
me  fbr  ftittikasnen  io  my  lady- 
love, but  the  Ploloeophi  wiU  stand 
by  me,  and  hit  me  to  the  sikieB  for 
my  conslancy.  It  isi  ifaeiefige,  in* 
oombent  on  me  io  widislaDd  this 
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sore  temptation ;  I  resist  it ;  I  con- 
quer it ;  I  have  conquered  it ;  the 
earth  is  round  ;  Jacia  est  alea,  Dixi, 
[CaXU  Jacob]  Jacob,  tlie  letter  you 
brought  from  mj  sweetheart  has 
availed  nought.  I  maintain  what 
I  hare  said.  The  earth  is  round, 
and  shall  neyer  be  flat  as  long  as 
mj  head  is  above  the  sod. 

Jacob.  For  that  matter,  I  belieye 
too  ihe  earth  is  round  ;  but  if  one 
would  give  me  a  penny  bun  to  say 
it  was  square,  I  would  do  so  wiiix 
pleasure.  Its  shape  don't  concern 
me. 

MokL  Ah !   that   may  be    well 

enou^  for  a  peasant,  but  not  for  a 

philosopher,  whose  principal  merit 

la  bia   ability  and  willingness  to 

defend  to  the  last  any  opinion  he 

may  once  have  adyanced.    I  will 

dispute    the    matter  publicly  and 

chiJlenge    anybody    who     has     a 

modlcuni  of  college  education. 

Jacob,  Might  I  be  permitted  to 
ask,  Monnseer,  about  one  thing  ? 
If  yon  get  the  better  in  that  dispute, 
what  good  will  it  do  you  ? 

Mont.  What  good  will  it  do  me  !  I 
gain  the  honour  of  victory,  and  the 
repntaiion  of  being  a  learned  man. 
Jacob.  Mounseer  means  the  fame 
of  being  a  great  talker.  That 
wisdom  and  the  gift  of  the  gab 
are  not  the  same  things  I  have 
notioed  here  among  our  villagers. 
BaBmus  Hansen,  who  always  has 
the  last  word,  and  whom  nobody 
can  contend  with  in  jaw  and  argu- 
ment, is  hardly  considered  to  have 
the  wit  of  a  goose;  but  Niels 
Christensen,  the  parish  beadle,  who 
taUca  but  little  and  always  yields 
the  point,  is  considered  capable 
to  fill  the  office  of  a  county  judge. 

Mani,  listen  to  this  rascal;  he 
wants  to  argue  too. 

Jacob.  Mounseer  must  not  be 
di^leased ;  I  speak*  only  according 
to  my  ignorance,  and  only  ask  that 
I  may  learn  something.  For  in- 
stance, I  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether,  if  Mounseer  wins  the  dis- 
pataiion  about  Peer    Clerk,  that 


good  man  gets  forthwith  changed 
to  a  cock? 

Mont.  What  nonsense!  he  re- 
mains, of  course,  the  same  as  ever 
he  was. 

Jacob.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that 
Mounseer  loses. 

Mont.  I  will  not  condescend  to 
dispute  with  a  peasant ;  if  you  un- 
derstood Latin,  I  would  accommo- 
date you  at  once.  I  am  not  used 
to  dispute  in  the  vernacular. 

Jacob.  That  means  that  Mounseer 
has  become  so  learned  that  he  can't 
explain  his  meaning  in  his  own 
mother  tongue. 

Mont.  Hold  your  tongue,  audo' 
dssime  juvenis !  Why  should  I 
take  the  trouble  to  explain  my 
meaning  to  rude  and  vulgar  people, 
who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  untver' 
salia  entia  ratumis  and  fomuB  sub' 
staniialesy  not  to  mention  other  mat- 
ters far  more  important?  It  is 
absurdissimmn  to  preach  about 
colours  to  the  blind.  Vulpis  m- 
doctum  est  monstrum  horrendwm 
vnfomie  cut  lumen  adernpttim.  The 
fellow  who  wanted  to  dBspute  with 
me  this  morning  had  ten  times 
more  learning  than  yourself;  but 
when  I  found  out  tiiat  he  was 
ignorant  of  what  ^qfUddiias '  meant, 
I  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  him. 

Jacob.  And  pray  tell  me  what 
might  that  same  quiddiicu  mean  ? 

Mont.  I  know  perfectly  well  what 
it  means. 

Jacob.  Perhaps  Mounseer  knows 
it  himself^  but  can't  explain  it  to 
others.  Now  what  little  I  know  is 
such  that  others  can  understand  it 
well  enough  when  I  tell  them. 

Mont.  You  are  a  clever  fellow, 
Jacob.    Pray  what  do  you  know  P 

Jacob.  Suppose,  now,  that  I  coidd 

Srove  that  I  am  more  learned  than 
[ounseer  himself. 
Mont.  Let  us   hear  jour  argu- 
ment, by  all  means. 

Jacob.  That  person  who  studies 
on  the  most  important  things  gets, 
I  suppose,  the  most  learning. 
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Moni.  I  admit  that. 

Jacob.  I  stady  hnsbandry  and  the 
cnltiyation  of  the  soil :  therefore,  I 
opine,  I  am  more  learned  than 
Monnseer. 

Mont  In  yonr  opinion,  then,  the 
rade  labour  of  a  peasant  is  the  most 
important? 

Jacob.  I  do  not  rightly  know 
about  that ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  if  farmers  were  to  take  a  piece 
of  chalk  in  hand  and  commence 
busying  themselves  in  trying  to 
measure  the  distance  between  the 
earth  and  the  moon,  you  high 
learned  persons  would  soon  ^et 
pinched  in  your  stomachs.  You 
scholars  pass  your  time  in  disputing 
about  the  shape  of  the  world,  whe- 
ther it  be  round,  flat,  or  a  triiemgle, 
while  we  farmers  labour  to  keep  up 
the  fruitfolness  of  the  ear&.  Does 
not  Monnseer  perceive  from  this 
that  our  occupation  is  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, Niels  Ghristensen  is  the 
most  learned  man  here  in  town,  as 
he  has  improved  his  land  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  worth  thirty  dol- 
lars an  acre  more  than  in  the 
time  of  the  man  who  held  the 
lease  before  him,  a  fellow  who  sat 
the  whole  day  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth  poring  over  the  doff*eared 
Chronicle  of  Arent  Hvitfelt? 

Mont  The  deuce  is  in  it!  I 
never  heard  such  a  speech  from  the 
mouth  of  a  peasant  boy.  Although 
all  you  have  just  said  is  &lse  and 
presumptuous,  yet  it  is  surprising 
enough  from  one  of  your  condition. 
Tell  me  where  you  have  learned  to 
talk  in  this  manner. 

Jacob.  I  have  not  been  at  college, 
as  Monnseer  knows,  but  I  may 
have  something  in  my  head  for  aQ 
that.  The  circuitjudge  never  comes 
to  town  but  He  sends  for  me ;  and  his 
Honour  has  said  many  a  time  that 
my  parents' should  have  kept  me  to 
my  books.  When  I  hafte  nbthinff^ 
^se  to  do,  I  keep  a-thinking  and 
speoolatinff  on  lots  of  things.  Not" 
long  ago  i  made  a  Terse  on  Morten 


Nielsen,  who  killed  himself  with 
brandy. 

Mont.  Let  me  hear  it. 

Jacob.  You  must  first  know  that 
Morten's  father  and  grandfisiither 
were  both  fishermen,  and  were  both 
drowned.  The  verse  I  made  nms 
thus: 

Here  lies  Korten :  imlike  to  his  grandad 

and  father, 
In  brandy  was  He  drown*d,  and  not  in  salt 

water. 

I  had  to  recite  it  aloud  to  the  judge 
the  other  day ;  he  wrote  it  down  in 
his  note-book,  and  was  so  pleased 
that  he  gave  me  two  marks* 

Mont.  The  verse,  though /ormoli- 
ter  veiy  bad,  is  matericuiter  excel- 
lent. The  prosody^  which  is  most 
important,  is  wanting. 

Jacob.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mont.  The  lines  have  not  proper 
pedes — feet. 

Jacob.  Faith,  they  have  ran  over 
the  whole  country  in  a  few  days. 

Mont.  You  are  a  cunning  rogpie, 
and  not  devoid  of  parts.  I  could 
have  wished  you  had  studied  and 
understood  your  PhUosophiam  i»- 
stnnnenialem — ^I  could  Imve  used 
you  to  respond  under  me;  come,  let 
us  go.  lExeunt. 

ACT  V. 

SCEMB  I. 

A  Lieutenant^  Jesper. 

Lieut.  Yes,  yes;  I've  heard  of 
that  learned  youth,  Mr.  Bailiff.  I 
think  I  could  manage  him.  Is  he 
a  fine  man? 

Jesper.  He  looks  well  enough,  and 
has  a  tongue  like  a  razor. 

Lieut.  No  matter  about  that,  so 
that  he  is  strong  and  sound. 

Jesper.  He  says  what  he  likes,  and 
defends  it  '  too.  He  proved  Just 
now,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Peer 
Olerk  was  a  cock. 

Lieut.  Is  he  pretiy  broad  across 
the  shoulders? 

•  Jesper.   A  handsome,    well-bnilt 
young  man.  Bveiybody  is  adfraid  of 
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him,  eyen  his  own  parents ;  he  can 
change  them  all  to  Wlls  and  horses, 
and  change  them  back  again  to 
hninan  beings — ^that  is,  he  can  proVe 
out  of  hooks  that  they  are  such. 

Lieui.  Does  he  look  as  if  he  conld 
stand  hardship? 

JeMper,  He  proved  also  that  the 
earth  was  round. 

Lieut,  Pshaw!  Does  he  seem  a 
phicky  fellow? 

Jesper,  He  wonld  peril  his  life  for 
the  spdDing  of  a  word.  I  am  sure 
he  wdl  get  all  the  people  hereabouts 
down  on  him,  bat  littie  he  cares  for 
that;  whatever  may  happen,  he 
won*t  bodge  an  inch  from  his  notions 
and  conceits. 

Lieui.  From  all  I  hear,  Bailiff,  I 
think  he  was  made  for  a  soldier. 

Jeiper.  'Twonld  be  a  rare  game, 
Ideatenant.  Remember,  he  is  a 
stodent. 

Limti,  That  is  nothing.  He  can 
<diaoge  folks  into  cocks  and  bulk, 
jua  say;  let  me  see  if  I  cannot 
change  a  student  to  a  soldier. 

Jetper.  If  you  could  only  do 
that,  sir,  I  would  laugh  myself  to 


LieuL  Say  nothing  about  it; 
when  tiie  Bailiff  and  Lieutenant 
put  their  heads  together  it  may  not 
be  ab  impoasible ;  but  here  oomes  a 
pretty  fellow — ^perhaps  it  is  he  ? 

SCBMX  XL 
Monianus,  The  LimUnant, 

Lieui.  Permit  me  to  wish  you  joy 
of  your  return  homel 

MorU.  I  am  obliged  to  your  polite- 
ness. 

Lieui.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  pay  my  respects  to  Monsieur  as 
the  only  gentleman  of  parts  and 
tetten  in  this  poor  place. 

Mnni.  I  am  glad  to  make  your 
acqoaintanoe,  Lieatenant;  when 
did  yon  gpradnate,  if  I  knay  be  so 
free  to  ask?         r  ,. 

MetU.  it  is  pow  more  than  t^ 
jears  ago.  *   ■• 

Mont  Ah  \^  the  Lieutenant  is  an 


old  Academics.    Whi<^  faculty  did 
you  study  ? 

Lieut.  Truth  to  say  I  devoted 
myself  principally  to  the  old  clas- 
sical autoresj  and  studied  natural 
and  moral  law,  which  I  still  continue 
to  do. 

Mora.  Saving  your  presence,  that 
is  not  academdcumi.  Paid  you  no  at- 
tention to  pMlo8ophda/ni  vnstriMnen- 
tdlem? 

Lieui.  Not  especially. 

MorU.  You  have  also  never  dis- 
puted? 

LieiU.  No,  never. 

Mont  And  yon  call  that  to  study? 
PhUosophda  tnBtrumentdUsy  believe 
me,  is  the  only  solid  sttidmm ;  other 
branches  maybe  interesting  enough, 
but  cannot  be  considered  learned. 
One  who  thoroughly  understands 
logica  and  metaphysioa  oan  manage 
himself  evexywhere,  and  dispute  on 
all  mcdericB^  even  if  they  should  be 
unknown  to  him.  I  hardly  know 
a  single  subject  of  disonssion  which 
I  could  not  undertake  to  defend,  and 
successfully  too :  never  a  disputa- 
tion took  place  at  the  Academy  but 
that  I  volunteered  to  be  opponens. 

LieiU.  Wiio  is  esteemed  the 
greatest  dispiUator  at  the  present 
time  ? 

Merit  It  is  a  collegian  named 
Peter  Iversen.  When  he  has  re- 
futed an  adversary,  so  that  he  hasn't 
a  word  to  say  for  himself  any  more, 
he  will  say,- '  Now  if  you  will  take 
my  opinion,  I  will  take  yours  and  de- 
fend that.'  .  It  is  a  pity  that  fellow 
did  not  become  a  lawyer,  he  would 
have  made  a  mint  of  moneys  Next 
to  him  I  am  considered  the  strongest. 
Last  time  I  disputed  he  whispered 
in  my  ear.  Jam  ewmvs  ergo  pares. 
Still' I  will  always  yield  to  him  tbe 
{»«fei^nce.     • 

Lieut.  But  I  have  been: told  that 
Monsieor  i>ould  provei  that  itt  \b  the 
dntyof  a  son  to  chastise  hisparente: 
that  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  de- 
monstrate,* I.  opine.  .       ! 

Mott^.'If'I  haveproponnded  sueb 
ikemi  I  am  abund^mtly  able  ta  de- 
monstrate the  proposition. 
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lAevA,  I  will  wager  a  ducat  that 
Monsieiir  is  not  able  to  do  it. 

Mont.  I  accept  the  wager. 

Lieut  Done — ^let  ns  now  hear. 

Moni,  Those  we  love  the  most  we 
chastise  the  most ;  we  onght  to  love 
none  more  than  our  parents ;  hence, 
we  ought  to  chastise  them  thejnost. 
And,  by  way  of  SyUogtsmus,  I  wiU 
further  add :  what  I  have  received 
I  am  bound  to  repay;  and  as  I,  in 
my  boyhood,  have  received  many 
blows  n*om  my  parents,  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  return  them  again. 

Lieut,  Enough :  I  have  K>st ;  you 
liave  £Bi.irly  won  your  ducat. 

Mont  Surely,  Lieutenant,  I  was 
not  in  earnest.  I  will  profecto  re- 
ceive no  money. 

Lieut  You  shall  receive  it.  upon 
my  honour :  I  swear  you  shall. 

Mont  Well,  then,  I  will  consent 
to  receive  it  to  save  you  from 
peijuring  yourself.  [Accepts  the 
money,'} 

Lieut.  I  hear  you  can  transform 
people.  Permit  me  fco  try  and  turn 
you  into  something  else — par  ex- 
emple :  shall  I  make  a  soldier  out 
of  you  ? 

ifont.  Oh,  that  is  easy  enough : 
all  we  students  are,  in  a  manner, 
spiritual  soldiers. 

Lieut.  Well,  I  will  convince  you 
that  you  are  a  bodily  soldier  as  weU. 
Idateoi:  He  who  has  taken  the 
King's  money  is  a  regular  enlisted 
soldier.  You  have  just  done  that : 
ergo — 

Mont,  Nego  mvnorem, 

Lieut.  Et  ego  proho  nUnorem  of 
the  money  von  just  now  received. 

Mont.  ihsHnguendum  est  inter 
nummos. 

Lieut,  There  is  no  distinction 
whatsoever ;  yon  are  now  a  soldier. 

Mont,  Lisimguendum  est  inter  sim" 
pliciter  et  reUitive  aeeipere, 

LieiU.  Staff  and  nonsense !  The 
contract  is  concluded,  and  you  have 
got  your  money. 

Mont.  Distinguendum  est  inter  c(m' 
traetum  verum  et  apparentum. 

Lieut.  Do  you  deny  that  you  have 
received  my  money? 


Mont.  DisHnguendum  est  inter  rem 
et  m/>dum  ret. 

Lieut,  Come  along,  comrade,  and 
I  will  get  you  your  uniform. 

MorU,  Pray  take  your  monej 
back.  Besides,  you  have  no  wituesB 
that  I  have  taken  it. 

Scnni  m. 

Jetper,  Lietitenant,  Montanust  Niels  (a 
Corporal). 

Jesper.  I  will  swear  for  one  that 
I  saw  the  Lieutenant  put  the  money 
in  your  hand. 

Nieh,  And  I  also. 

Mont.  But  why  did  I  take  the 
money  ? — distingtienduan  estinter — 

LieiU.  I  will  stand  no  nonsense. 
Stay  here,  Niels,  and  watch  him  till 
I  get  the  uniform. 

[Niels  coUa/rs  him. 

Mont.  Murder,  murder ! 

Niels.  Ifyou  don't  stop  your  noise, 
you  dog,  I  will  run  my  bayonet 
through  ye.  Has  he  not  enlisted, 
Bailiff? 

Jesper.  That  he  has,  sure  enough. 

Lieui.  Now  quick — off  with  the 
black  coat  and  on  with  the  red  one. 
Pshaw !  you  are  much  better  off 
now  than  ever  you  were.  Drill  him 
well,  Corporal:  begin  at  once.  He 
is  a  very  learned  chap,  but  he  is 
still  raw  in  his  manual. 

[Niels  (Corporal)  takes  him 
asidsj  drills  hvm^  and  strikes 
him  occasumaUy  ivith  his  cane. 

SCBNB  IV. 
Lieutenant^  NieU,  Mitmtanus. 

Lieut  Say,  Corporal,  does  he 
learn  his  dnll  P 

Niels,  But  slowly,  sir.  He  is  a 
laisy  dog,  and  must  be  caned  eveiy 
minute. 

Mont.  Oh,  gracious,  master,  have 
piiy  on  me ;  I  am  in  poor  health, 
and  cannot  bear  such  treatment. 

Lieut.  It  is  somewhat  hard  at 
first,  I  grant ;  but  when  your  back 
sets  well  hardened,  you  won't  mind 
it  so  much  another  time. 

Mont.  Oh  diat  I  had  never  been 
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to  College ! — I  should  hare  escaped 
this  misfbTtiuLe. 

Gorporal.  Aj,  but  this  is  only  a 
beginnixig:  when  you  hare  been 
xDonnted  a  half  soore  of  times  on 
tiie  wooden  horse,  yon'^will  con- 
sider this  bat  a  trifle. 

SdMB  y. 

Jeronimua,  Ma^ddonet  Luibed,  Jeppe^  NiUe^ 
IMnt.^  MonianuSf  Corporal. 

Jet.  Are  yon  sure  of  it  ? 
Jeppe,  Certainly ;  the  Bailiff  told 
me  Just  now.     My  poor  Rasmus ! 

Jer,  Could  we  but  get  him  into 
ilie  right  fidth,  I  wouldn't  mind 
buying  him  free  again. 

iMed  (enters).  Ah, wretched  me! 
Jer.  Make  no  fuss,  daughter ;  it 
won't  help  you  any. 

IMed.  Oh,  dear  father,  if  you 
were  as  much  in  love  as  I,  you 
wouldn't  bid  me  to  be  quiet. 

Jer.  "FvB ! — shame  on  a  girl  who 
confissses  that  in  everybody's  hear- 
ing !  But  yonder  he  stands.  Hark 
ye,  Basmus  Berg,  how  do  you  feel 
now? 

MofU.  Alas !  dear  Monsieur  Jero- 
nimus,  I  am  a  soldier  now. 

Jer.  Ay.  You  will  have  some- 
thing else  to  do  now  besides  chang- 
ing human  beings  into  beasts,  and 
perish  clerks  to  cocks.  But  listen, 
my  friend :  if  you  will  abandon  your 
old  follies,  and  cease  to  fill  the  coun- 
tij  with  your  contentions  and  dis- 
putes, I  shaU  not  mind  paying  such 
som  as  may  be  required  to  get  you 
oat  of  this  scrape. 

M<nU.  Traly  I  have  not  deserved 
better — ^I  who  threatened  to  beat 
mj  poor  old  parents.  But  if  you 
wul  take  pity  on  me  and  try  to  save 
me,  I  swear  solemnly  that  I  will  in 
ftthire  lead  another  life,  learn  some 
profession,  and  never  trouble  any- 
one with  my  disputes  anv  more. 

Jer.  Very  well ;  I  will  speak  to 
the  lieatenant.  {Addresses  the  lAepH' 
tenant  opari.]  My  good  Lieutenant, 
yoa  have  always  been  a  friend  of 
me  Mid  my  fiunily.  That  person 
who  has  just  now  been  enlisted  as 
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a  soldier  is  betrothed  to  my  only 
daughter,  who  loves  him  dearly^ 
Can  you  let  him  go  againp  I  shall 
not  mind  paying  a  litde  money.  I 
mast  own  that  I  was  rather  pleased 
at  first  when  I  heard  of  his  punish- 
ment ;  his  outrageous  conduct  had 
given  just  offence  to  myself  and 
other  respectable  men  in  this  place : 
but  when  I  see  I'it"  in  his  present 
situation,  and  hear  him  deploring 
and  repenting  of  his  former  rooHsh- 
nesses,  my  heart  feels  for  him^  and 
almost  melts  with  pity. 

Lieut.  My  dear  Monsieur  Jeroni- 
mus,  what  I  have  done  is  simply  with 
a  view  to  his  own  proper  good.  I 
am  aware  that  he  is  betroihed  to 
Mamsel  Lisbed,  and  have  only,  to 
serve  you  and  your  frmily,  brought 
him  to  this  pass  and  treated  him 
thus  harshly  in  order  to  compel 
him  to  make  a  confession  .of  his 
errors  and  to  [promise  amendment. 
Bring  him  to  me. 

Hearken,  friend !  Tour  parents 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  you,  hoping  that  you  should 
be  an  honour  and  consolation  to 
them  in  their  old  days.  You  leave 
your  home  with  the  ordinary  amount 
of  common  sense,  but  retnm  with 
a  head  stuffed  fall  with  conceit 
and  nonsense,  outrage  the  feelings 
of  the  whole  town,  advance  un- 
heard of  doctrines,  and  defend 
them  with  obstinacy.  If  that  is 
the  result  of  your  coUege  studies, 
one  might  be  tempted  to  wish 
that  no  books  existed.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  most  impor^t 
thing  to  be  learned  at  a  learned 
academy  is  jast  the  opposite  of 
what  you  appear  to  have  acquired, 
and  uiat  a  man  of  true  learning 
should  more  especially  be  known 
and  distingaished  from  an  unlet- 
tered one  bv  the  temperance  and 
modesty  of  his  speech,  considering 
that  philosophy  teaches  us  that  we 
ought  to  reconcile  differences  and 
be  willing  to  retract  oar  opinions, 
if  the  humblest  shall  prove  to  us 
that  they  are  erroneoos.    The  first 
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axiom  of  philosophy  is  to  know  puenta  anil  parents-inJaw,  ant 
yoiuself,  and  tlie  more  yoa  do  that  tmrnbly  h^eed  their  pardon, 
the  more  modest  yon  become,  and  Mont.  I  do,  Uien,  most  hnmbljr 
the  more  conaciona  of  how  mnch  is  beg  eveiybodj'a  pardon,  I  promiw 
still  io  be  learned.  Bat  yon.  and  to  lead  a  different  life,  and  I  rejient 
your  class  wish  to  convert  philo-  me  of  my  former  follies,  which  I 
sophy  to  a  fencing  school,  and  deem  have  been  brought  to  see  in  their 
liim  a  philosopher  par  exceUence  tree  light  no  more  by  my  late  pre- 
who,  by  all  kinds  of  sabtile  distinc-  dicament  than  by  this  brave  gentle- 
tiona  and  hairsplitting  nioeties,  oan  man's  Eioniid  reason  and  weigk^ 
confound  the  troth  and  make  the  words,  whom  I  shall  always  hold- 
worse  appear  the  better  caose.  next  to  my  parents — m  the  hi^^est 
Through' these  praotices  ye  get  the  esteem  and  reverence, 
ill- will  of  eveiybody  and  bring  true  Jer.  Yon  retract  then,  my  dear 
feaming  into  contempt,  as  the  com-  son-in-law,  yonr  pestiferous  Dotion 
mon  people  come  to  oelieve  that  all  about  the  earth  being  round :  thst 
moh  Bopnistries  are  the  legitimato  piece  of  heresy  worries  me  most  of 
fimite  of  scholarship.     The  beat  ad-  aU. 

vice  I   can  ^ve  you  is,  that   yon  ISont.  My   dear  &ther-in-law,  I 

hraceforward  labonr  to  forget  what  don't  care  to  discnss   that  vatixt 

has  cost  yon  so  many  night-watches  any    &rther:    I   will   only  remark 

to  acquire ;  and  that  yon  torn  your  that  all  men  of  learning  hold  now-a- 

mind  to  a  profession  by  which  yon  days  that  the  earth  la  ronud. 

can  earn  your  honest  bread  and  ad-  Jer.  The  Devil  1     Ob,  Mr.  Liea- 

vanoe  in  life  ;  or,  if  you  will  con-  tenant,  do  make  him  a  soldier  again, 

(anno  to  pursue  your  studies,  at  all  till  he  confesses  that  the  eari%M,fti<. 

events  to  do  so  on  a  different  system,  Mont.  Hold,  my  dear  sir.     Th» 

and  with  a  different  object.  earth  i»  at  flat  ae  a  pawsake.     Will 

MotU.  Ah,  gracioDS  sir,   I  shall  that  satisfy  you  F 

humbly  be  gnided  by  yonr  advice,  Jer.  Tea,  perfectly.    Now  we  are 

and  endeavour  to  be  a  better  man  all  friends  again,    and    you  shall 

in  Intnre.  have  my  daughter.     Let  us  all  go 

Lieut.  Good.     I  will  then  let  you  in  and  drink  a  glass  to  a  geoem 

go  when  yon  have  made  a  solemn  reconciliation.     Lieutenant,    do  ns 

promise    of   amendment    to  yonr  the  honour  of  joining  ns. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITT  AND  THE  VALLEY  SETTLEMENTS, 
t  St  Chables  Mabshall. 


FOB  pictoresqueneBS  of  pofiition 
the  Ciiyof  Salt  lake  is  scarcelj 
riTalled  on  me  American  continent. 
It  is  built  on  the  southern  slope  of 
one  of  the  hills  of  the  Wahsatch 
zange  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with 
thetaUejof  Gbeat  Salt  Lake  stretch- 
ing away  helow  into  the  dim  dis- 
tance, brightening  in  one  long  line 
where  the  wators  gleam.  On  CTeiy 
ode  a  nigged  outline  of  mountains 
iSonns  the  near  or  distant  hori- 
zoiL  The  orchard-embowered  city, 
vith  its  widespread,  many-tinted 
valley,  seems  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  security  and  peace. 
The  goardian  hills,  rising  two  thou- 
sand feet  aboTO  the  plain,  present  a 
ffrand  variety  of  broken  forms, 
fringed  and  i;afted  with  great  pine 
forests,  and  glistening  with  irregular 
patches  of  snow  on  the  earliest  ap- 
proaches of  autumn. 

The  valley  is  an  oasis  in  the  great 
American  desert.  Eastwards  from 
the  Wahsatch  range  a  sterile  wilder- 
ness stretches  away  for  five  hundred 
miles  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Laramie. 
Westwards  from  the  Oquirrh  range 
and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  a  rocl^, 
inhospitable  country  intervenes  as 
&r  as  the  golden  land  of  Califomia. 
The  isolated  position  of  the  fer- 
tfle  vale  of  the  city  adds  to  the 
romance  of  its  sitoation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  Mormon  pilgrims  in  the 
old  days,  approaching  the  valley  by 
the  wild  rifb  in  the  mountains  named 
Emigration  Canyon,  from  their  use 
of  tile  route,  should  have  flung 
themselves  to  the  knees  in  pious 
joy  on  the  first  sight  of  their  pro- 
nused  land,  and  have  saluted  their; 
holy  city  with  prayers  and  tears. 

Like  all  other  modem  American 
towns,  the  city  is  laid  out  in  straight 
lines  of  streets  of  a  very  convenient 
hut  most  unpicturesque  unifomuty, . 


There  ivas  plenty  of  land  to  spare 
here,  so  the  street- ways  are  all  wide ; 
and,  following  a  fashion  thut  issome^ 
what  recent  on  the  .new  oontineni^ 
but  altogether  admirable,  shade- 
trees  are  planted  along  .  the  sides 
of  the  rcMMls.  To  water  these, 
and  to  irrigate  the  gardens,  small 
rivulets  are  led  down  from  the  hill 
slopes,  and  are  broken  up  into  shal- 
low runlets,  that  pass  down  guttera 
on  either  side  of  the  streets.  The 
houses,  each  in  its  plot  of  ground, 
are  of  wooden  planks,  and  but  sel- 
dom two  storeys  high.  Few  have 
any  pretentiousness  of  appearance, 
and  fewer  still  any  claims  to  ele- 
gance. Most  of  the  Mormon  dwell- 
ings have  a  painfully  sordid,  slovenly 
look,  and  the  gardens  show  but  little 
care.  There  are,  however,  some 
eminent  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
notably  the  terrace-like  houses  of 
some  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  several 
families. 

The  position  of  the  city  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  in  the  world  ; 
the  cluster  of  wooden  houses  at 
present  built  on  the  site  is  altogether 
unworthy  of  it. 

The  popular  notions  of  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  the  Momion 
sacred  city  are  the  birth  of  an 
exalted  imagination.  There  are  no 
marble  palaces,  no  grand  temples  of 
a  new  order  of  architecture, '  no 
exquisite  examples  of  cottage  build- 
ings, no  lines  of  well-kept  gardens,, 
no  streams  of  water,  gay  wiSi  plash- 
ing fish  and  the  songs  of  birds,  run- 
ning along  marble  conduits. 

Entering  the  city  itself,  after  the 
(Ustant  entrancing  view,  the  impres- 
sion is  eminently  unfavourable.  It 
is  a  congeries  of  hovels,  struck  irre- 
gularly along  a  number  of  stritight, 
wide,  unpaved  roads,  turned  here 
and  there  into  quags  and  pools  by. 
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ibe  wandering,  ill-kept  gaiters.  The 
Temple  block,  in  the  beet  part  of  the 
town,  on  the  uprising  slope,  is  the 
most  melancholy  example  of  awk- 
ward architectiire  possible  to  the 
mind  of  man  to  conceive.  The 
Mormon,  indeed,  avers  that  no  intel- 
lect withont  a  miracle  oonld  have 
imagined  it.  A  huge  fiat  wall,  with 
ugly  sloping  abntments,  snrronnds 
the  block.  The  plainest  of  wooden 
gates  ffive  entrance.  Within,  on 
one  side,  is  spread  a  quantity  of 
great  granite  blocks  and  heaps  of 
dibris  of  the  temple  commenced  in 
1853,  bnt  of  which  only  the  foun- 
dations as  yet  have  been  laid.  On 
the  other  side  rise  the  two  meeting- 
honses  at  present  in  nse;  one  for 
the  snmmer  conferences,  capable  of 
seating  perhaps  twelve  thousand 
persons,  and  the  smaller,  accommo- 
dating three  thousand,  in  which  the 
ordinary  services  are  held.  You 
see  before  you  the  two  most  pre- 
posterously awkward  structures  in 
the  world,  and  only  pause  in  doubt 
as  to  which  is  the  more  monstrous. 
The  smaller  building  is  alow,  squat, 
rickety  wooden  barn.  The  big 
tabernacle  is  composed  of  a  vast 
awkward  oval  roofing  of  wooden 
shingles  resting  on  a  fiat  rim  of  bare 
wall,  pierced  with  square  doors  and 
windows.  For  my  part,  I  decide 
that,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  oval  tabernacle,  or  biff  Mormon 
dish-cover,  is  unsurpassed,  even  by 
its  neighbouring  preaching  shanty, 
for  oppressive  ugliness  among  all 
the  buildings  now  standing  in  the 
world. 

The  other  prominent  buildings 
of  the  town,  ward-rooms,  scho^- 
houses,  the  town-hall,  the  college, 
the  theatre,  are  too  commonplace 
to  merit  description.  Main  Street, 
running  south  firom  the  Temple 
block,  is  the  principal  business 
thorough&re.  Here,  mr  a  distance 
of  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  scene 
at  middi^  is  an  animated  one. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  two  or  even 
three  storeys  high,  emblasoned  with 


signs  and  notices.  Many  of  the 
shops  are  handsome.  There  are 
groceiy  and  provision  stores ;  ma- 
gazines for  silks,  drapeiy,  milli- 
nery, and  the  '  latest  modes ; '  sil- 
versmiths, druggists,  confectioners, 
tinmen,  turners,  toy-shops,  book- 
shops, perfumers,  and  representa- 
tives, I  suppose,  of  all  the  trades 
created  by  the  demands  of  our 
modem  social  life.  If  the  sun  is 
hot,  blinds  and  awnings  will  be 
stretched  over  the  gravelled  street- 
way,  fiaunting  wim  placards  and 
painted  advertisement.  The  only 
novelty  in  the  busy  scene  of  buying 
and  selling  likely  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  traveller  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, repeated  on  almost  every  shop- 
front,  'Zion  Co-operative  Mercantile 
Association,'  with  the  universal 
motto, '  Holiness  to  the  Lord,'  with 
an  ill-painted  lazve  eye  looking  out 
of  a  chevaux-de-frise  of  rays. 

From  two  of  the  principal  stores. 
Dr.  Godby's  on  one  side  of  the  way, 
and  Messrs.  Walkers'  on  the  other, 
this  inscription  is  conspicuously  ab- 
sent. These  gentlemen  became 
recusant  on  the  determination  of 
the  church  executive  to  impose  the 
co-operative  principle  on  the  whole 
tradmg  community. 

For  a  year  past  Main  street  has 
been  groymg  constantly  more 
bustling  and  animated.  It  had 
long  been  whispered  that  rich  mines 
existed  in  the  Territory  of  Utah. 
Mormon  policy,  however,  delayed 
as  long  as  possible  an  open  dis- 
covery of  the  position  and  richness 
of  these  mines.  But  within  tiie 
past  few  months  the  secret  has 
biased  abroad.  Already  miners,  by 
scores,  by  hundreds,  and  even  by 
thousands,  have  poured  into  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  commenced  operations. 
The  whole  Qentile  population  is 
mad  with  the  excitement  of  the 
gold*  fever,  and  the  Mormons  feel 
ike  contsfl^n.  A  '  rush '  to  UtiJi 
oomparabto  with  that  to  Oalifomia 
and  to  British  Columbia  is  likely 
to  take  plaoe^  and  if  so  will  seriously 
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affect,  and  probablj  simplifj,  the 
Mormon  political  dimonlty. 

The     town    feela     the    cha^^. 

Bosinees  has  grown  active.    Tne 

pictnreaqney  lumbering,  ezcellentlj- 

imilt  Concord  stages,  leather«hangy 

oonstnicted  expressly  to  endure  the 

prodigious  joltmg  of  roughly-made 

mountain  roads,  come  in  and  go 

out  for  the  new  mining   canyons 

at  full  speed  with  their  fine  teams 

of    four  horses.      Shaffgy-looking, 

rougfaty-dressed,  du^-devil  miners 

hang  about  the  hotel    doors  and 

street  comers,  and  spit,  and  chew, 

and  smoke,  and  talk  with  mouth- 

fnls  of  quaint  oaths,  or  jostle  the 

quiet-lootdng    Mormon    men    and 

women  in  the  street- walks. 

Every  second  shop  in  Main  Street 
has  heeapB  of  specimen  ores  on 
shelves  within,  or  deposited  in  the 


The  population  of  Salt  Lake  City 
is  estimated  by  the  Mormons  at 
20,000,  though  the  United  States 
census  makes  it  considerably  less. 
Of  these  perhaps  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred are  Gentiles.  The  numbers  in 
the  whole  Territory  of  Utah  are  esti- 
mated by  the  Mormons  at  1 50,000, 
among  whom  there  maybe  a  couple 
of  thousand  of  (Gentile  nuners. 

Utali  has  long  possessed  sufficient 
population  to  entitle  it  to  become 
a  State.    But  the  Mormons  would 
control  all  elections  for  governor, 
judges,  all  minor  official  appoint- 
ments, the  members  of  both  houses 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  the 
Senators    and  Kepresentatives   in 
Congress,  and  would,  of  course,  have 
the  powerfU  protection  of  their  own 
State  rights  in  defence  of  their  reli- 
giouB  and  social  order.    Congress, 
therefore,    persistentlv  refiises    to 
•anction    the   admission    of  Utah 
into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

It  is  confidently  predicted  b^  the 
resident  Gentiles  that  the  mming 
rash  will  faring  in  twenty  thousand 
people  before  the  close  of  1 87 1 ,  and 
an  increasing  proportion  later,  until 
^  Mormon  votes  are  swamped. 


Meanwhile  the  Mormon  leaden^ 
are  not  inactive. 

The  Territory  of  Utah,diminished 
by  successive  Acts  of  Congress,  now 
contains  109,600  square  miles,  or 
about  double  the  area  of  England 
and  Wales.  The  Mormons  claim 
that  their  settlements  extend  from 
Idaho  Territory  in  the  north  into 
Arizona  in  the  south,  over  a  distance 
of  five  hundred  miles.  In  the  north 
the  climate  is  comparatively  severe, 
and  is  marked  with  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  characteristic  of  the 
summer  and  winter  across  the  whole 
American  continent.  The  southern 
portion  occupied  by  the  Mormons, 
over  the  rim  of  the  basin  of  the 
Bocky  range,  is  semi-tropicaL  In 
the  north  grow  wheat,  oats,  barlev ; 
flax,  hemp,  linseed ;  the  vegetables 
and  the  fruits  of  the  temperate 
zone;  with  pine  forests  in  the 
mountains ;  while  cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco  are  raised  in  the  south. 
Among  the  vast  ranges  of  primary 
and  metamorphio  rock  of  tne  Ter- 
ritory inexhaustible  quantitieB  of 
minerals  are  stored.  Silver,  gold, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  occur  constantly. 
Iron  of  great  value  and  bituminous 
coal  are  found  in  abundance.  Salt 
is  swept  up  like  snow  from  the 
margin  of  the  great  lake,  and  is 
found  also  in  ro(&  form.  From  the 
wide  range  of  climate  it  includes, 
the  cultivable  character  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  soil,  the  variety 
of  its  productions,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary richness  of  its  minerals, 
it  appears  certain  that  Utah  will  one 
day  form  a  rich  and  populous  State 
in  the  Union. 

From  Salt  Lake  City  a  broad, 
roughly-made  roadway  runs  along 
the  upward  '  benches '  or  terraces 
of  the  plains  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  Utah  southward  for  three  or 
four  hundred  miles,  through  a  per- 
petual succession  of  Mormon  settle- 
ments. Branch  roads  to  the  right 
and  left  strike  away  through  the 
passes,  or  canyons,  as  they  arecalled, 
to  more  isolated  communities.  " 
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pf  MugO'  coaches  ran  on  Uiese  roads 
to  cany  mails  and  passengers. 
A  singnlar  yarieiy  of  waggons, 
*  buggies,'  and  ox-carts,  sometimes 
of  .pictoreaqnelj  primitive  oon- 
stniction,  are  everywhere  enooan^ 
iered. 

I  took  my  place  with  the  mail 
one  morning  by  the  driyer's  side  on 
the  stage  going  sonth.  I  speak 
literallyy  for  the  leathern  mail^bags, 
onrionsly  strengthened  with  metal 
rivets,  were  pushed  nnder  my  feet, 
and  I  did  myself  the  pleasure  of 
mffifttii^  to  diange  these  at  onr 
varioQs  stopping-places. 

A  few  miles  below  Salt  Lake 
City  cultivation  ceased.  The  eye 
wandered  over  an  unbroken  expanse 
of  rank;  msset  grasses,  scrub  willow, 
and  dense  artemesia,  giving  the 
whole  valley  a  monotonous,  sombre 
hue.  .  The  road  wound  along  the 
base  of  the  mountains  on  one  of 
the  elevated  terraces  that  con- 
stituted, without  doubt,  the  ancient 
shore  of  a  vast  inland  sea.  Cor* 
responding  lines  of  demarcation 
yrexe  visible  on.  the  disiant  western 
mountain  range  enclosing  the  pre* 
gent  yaUey  and  lake.  The  section 
of  the  Wahsatch  hills  we  skirted 
is'  called  the  Cottonwood  range. 
8i^  miles  below  Salt  Lake  Ciiy  we 
passed  the  entrance  to  Big  Cotton- 
>rood  Canyon,  where  a  number  of 
rich  mines  have  been  found.  The 
ore  here  is  a  galena,  carrying  a  large 
amount  of  silver  with  traces  of 
gold.  Log  huts,  mud  houses,  and 
qoarls  mills  are  rising  rapidly  near 
file  -entrance  to  the  valley,  and 
giving  the  name  of  the  canyon  to 
H  new . '  city.'  The  next  abrupt 
miening  in  ^e  range  is  the  Litde 
Oottonwood  Canyon.  Both  gorges 
and  the  whole  range  have  their 
name  fix>m  the  rapidly-growing, 
soft-fibred  timber  that  Muffos 
the  banks  of  their  streams.  In  this 
second  Cottonwood  Canyon  occur 
the  fiuned  Emma  mines,  yielding  a 
pok  ore  of  silver  and  lead.  It  is 
oonfidently  predicted  that  these  two 


groups  of  mines  %vill  equal  in  value 
any  found  on  this  continent. 

Sixteen  miles  below  Salt  Lake 
we  came  to  the  Mormon  settlement 
of  Draper.  It  is  laid  out  in  a 
number  of  wide  unpaved  roads  at 
right  angles,  with  slovenly  gardens, 
and  several  hundred  small,  one- 
storey,  mnd-brick  houses.  Streams 
from  the  mountain  behind  were 
brdcen  up  into  roadside  gutters, 
and  carried  off  to  irrigate  the  fieldSv 
Cultivatum  straggledoutwards  firom 
the  settlement,  invading  the  barren, 
sandy,  saline  plain,  toward  the 
south. 

From  this  point  the  mountain 
ranges  on  either  side  the  vallej 
began  to  approach  each  other 
rapidly,  and  our  roadway  made 
a  very  perceptible  and  constant 
ascent.  On  the  right  hand,  across 
the  valley,  we  could  see  the  en- 
trance to  East  Canyon,  the  most 
famous,  perhaps,  of  the  new  Utah 
mining  districts. «  The  deposits  of 
silver  occur  here  in  irregular  lodes 
of  extraordinary  richness.  Silver 
Hill  and  the  Bam  silver  mines 
give  milling  ores,  while  along  the 
'  base  range'  of  East  Canyon  the 
ores  require  smelting,  as  do  those 
of  the  Cottonwoods. 

At  an  early  point  in  our  journey 
a  rough  hand  holding  a  whisky 
bottle  was  struck  out  nx>m  behind, 
and  we  all  'liquored  up.'  My  fbl- 
low-passengers  were  four  miners, 
who  had  hunted  fortune  with  the 
pickaxe  with  varying  success  in 
Califomia,  Columbia,  Montaaa,  and 
Colorado.  The  accounts  they  .wiH- 
inffly  gave  of  their  brawls,  Indian 
fi^ts,  esci4>es,  and  speUs  of  good 
and  ill  luck,  were  entertaining,  and 
possibly  trustworthy.  All  affreed 
that  Utah  surpassed  every  Tyiming 
country  th^  had  known,  and  aU 
were  haprpuy  confident  of  now 
achieving  fortune. 

'Jess  look  at  me,'  said  one  of 
them,  ,a  powerfhl-looldng  felloiw, 
with  an  immense  maaa  of  dark 
hair,  patting  his  big  hands  com- 
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I^M^ntiy  on  thd  spruce  suit  of 
clothes  in  whioh  be  was  dressed  to 
give  point  to  liis  talk,  which  was 
ornamented  with  a  |»*ofasion  of  big 
Weetem  oaths.  '  I  come  into  Salt 
Lake  a  fortnight  ago  not  worth  a 
Hve  cent.  My  clows  was  mostlj 
eomposed  of  holes,  jined  together 
with  dirti  and  I  had  jest  about 
Hoorgot  what  the  sight  of  a  squr* 
meal  was.  Wal,  dam  me  if  I'd 
sell  my  "  claims"  now  for  fifty  thon- 
Band  dollaars.  Stranger,  take  ano- 
ther pnll.' 

Finther  down  we  passed  Bing- 
Canyon,  to  which  a  ^msh' 
fijr  the  snrfieu^e,  or  gnlch,  or  placer- 
mittiog,  as  it  is  indifferently  called, 
IB  talong  place.  Smelting  ores  of 
aOyer-galena  are  also  fonnd  here. 

Lodes  of  exceptional  richness,  as 
in  East  Canyon,  yield,  it  is  said,  as 
much  as  ^5,000  and  ;$(t  0,000  to 
the  ton.  Bnt  ore  so  rich  is  only 
fiyasd  in  *  pockets,'  or  isolated 
patches.  From  enquiries  among 
the  more  cantions  mining  firms  in 
the  city,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  as  much  as  ,9 100  (£20) 
to  the  ton  may  not  prove  too  high 
an  average  for  the  majoriiy  of  the 
mines  at  present  worked.  The 
lodes  occur  from  three  to  twenty- 
BIZ  feet  in  thickness,  with  an  average 
o(  periiape,  seven  feet. 

A  mining  story  I  heard  lower 
down  on  my  journey  may  be  given 
here  as  illustrative  of  the  class  of 
society  in  which  Mormonism  had 
its  rise;  and  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
will  have  to  hold  its  own,  if  it  can. 

In  the  Peotch  district,  consider- 
My  Ibrther  to  the  south,  a  mining 
company  organised  a  band  of 
'  fighters,'  paying  them  ,$(20  Srday, 
to  commit  the  unpardonable  offence 
of  'jtunpinff'  a  claim;  that  is,  of 
seiDiig  by  foree  an  already 'appro- 
priated property.  Upon  which  the 
prqudioisd  parties,  without  a  passing 
thought  of  the  folly  of  appealing 
to <  law,  'plumped'  down  ^^1,500 
to  a  couple  of  well-known  miners 
to  ffBCOver  the  claim. 


*  The  two  men  loaded  up  pretty 
thick,'  my  informant  contmHed, 
'an'  started  off  airlv  one  morqin' 
to  earn  their  pay.  As  soon  as  they 
come  within  range  they  jest  began 
firin'  free  into  the  miners.  Them 
two  boys  was  pretty  with  a  rifle, 
and  dropped  the  men  like  ninepins. 
They  fired  back  of.  course,  but  thai 
didn't  'mount  to  much,  and  they 
soon  made  tracks.' 

At  twenty-four  miles  from  Salt 
Lake  City  the  pass  into  Utah  Valley 
is  reached ;  the  Point  of  the  Moun- 
tain it  is  called,  from  the  abrupt 
turn  in  the  range  at  this  spot.  The 
tourist  will  pause  here  and  look 
with  interest  on  the  scene  spread 
before  him. 

Northward  stretches  the  great 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  compassed  round 
with  mountains ;  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance gleam  the  white  dots  of 
the  Mormon  city,  with  the  oval 
tabernacle  just  discernible.  Beneath 
your  feet  wanders  perplexed  in  the 
barren  plain  a  narrow,  irregular, 
broken  streamlet,  with  bants  of 
mud  and  patches  of  scrub  willow ; 
this  is  the  new  Jordan,  flowing 
northwards  into  Salt  Lake,  the 
Dead  Sea  of  the  new  world. 

You  turn,  cross  the  dividing 
ridge,  look  south  upon  the  vale  6f 
Utah,  and  pause  in  rapt  astonish- 
ment :  a  perfect  circle  of  majestic!' 
mountains  incloses  the  plain,  in  the 
midst  of  which  gleam  the  waters  of 
the  lake  of  Utah.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit,  at  the  tjlose  of  November 
1 870,  a  recent  fall  of  snow,  resting 
only  on  the  moimtains,  gave  their 
abrupt  varied  outlines  an  added 
grandeur :  a  glorious  sky  of  blue, 
with  sunny  masses  of  cloud  trailing 
over  the  meher  peaks,  formed  a  fit 
background  to  the  scene.  The  air 
was  warm  and  fr^sh  as  that  of  an 
English  May.  I  thought  the  scene 
one  of  the  fairest  I  had  found  on ' 
the  American  continent.  ^ 

The  rqadway  still  continued  on 
the  higher  level  of  the  plain,  skirt- 
ing the  mountain  range  as  befote.*^ 
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We  could  distixicilj  trace  the  long 
Hne  of  Mormon  settlements  ronnd 
the  Lake  to  its  end,  or  rather  along 
the  base  of  the  monntain  chain, 
for  an  arid  wilderness,  seamed 
with  shallow  streams  and  blotched 
with  swamps,  intervened  between 
the  cultiyated  settlements  and  the 
waters  of  the  Lake.  Beneath  onr 
feet  lay  Lehi,  with  abont  a  thousand 
inhabitants;  next  came  Pleasant 
Ghrore,  embosomed  in  finLt  trees, 
with  a  population  of  perhaps  three 
hundred  souls,  named  formerly 
Battle  Creek,  from  an  Indian  fight 
in  former  days.  Then,  after  an  in- 
terrening  reach  of  arid  desert, 
FroTO,  uie  principal  town  in  the 
district,  with  a  population  of  some 
four  thousand.  Five  miles  below  lay 
Springyille  with  two  thousand ;  six 
miles  further  Spanish  Forks,  on  the 
stream  from  the  Canyon  of  that 
name,  with  twelve  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. Six  miles  on,  Pond-town,  or 
Salem,  as  the  more  fastidious  in 
taste  among  the  Mormons  persist  in 
calling  it ;  then,  at  a  sinular  dis- 
tance, Payson,  with  two  thousand 
settlers,  clear  round  the  curve  of 
the  Lake,  and  about  seventy  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City. 

Below  this  the  road  finds  a  path 
southwards,  through  other  valleys, 
to  Nephi,  Moroni,  and  a  succession 
of  settlements,  down  to  St.  G^rge, 
the  chief  town  in  the  south. 

These  settlements  present  a 
monotonous  uniformity;  they  are 
laid  out  in  a  number  of  wide  road- 
ways, set,  of  coursci  at  right  angles. 
The  site  of  each  settlement  is  de- 
termined by  the  course  of  some 
stream  from  the  mountains;  the 
Bime  of  the  town  or  rather  hamlet 
(Prove,  Payson,  &c.)  is  usually  the 
rsame  as  that  of  the  Canyon,  gene- 
rally several  miles  distant,  though 
which  the  stream  flows  down,  ^e 
ro«dways,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet 
wide,  are  ill-made,  or  hardly  m^de  at 
all ;  the  waggon  track  wandera  devi- 
ously from  side  to  side  to  avoid  pools 
Jmd  quags.     The  universal  gutters, 


narrow  or  wide,  according  to  their 
quantiiy  of  water,  present  a  serious 
hindrance  to  both  walking  and 
driving ;  horses  are  pulled  to  a  walk, 
made  to  tread  gently  into  the  sludge, 
with  water  sometimee  to  their  knees, 
and  jolt  the  waggon  through  after 
them.  The  foot  passenger  crosses 
to  the  side,  where  a  rough  plank  or 
a  log  has  been  thrown  over  the  run- 
let, and  steadies  himself  over  care- 
fully or  takes  a  leap  with  one  foot 
on  the  plank ;  not  unfrequently  the 
plank  is  absent  from  neglect,  and  the 
traveller  wades  across  with  mud  to 
the  ankles.  In  a  walk  of  twelve 
miles  along  the  main  road  on  my 
return,  my  feet  were  wetted  through 
a  dozen  times,  though  the  weather 
had  been  unusually  fine. 

The  dwellings  are  for  the  most 
part  painfiilly  mean  and  squalid. 
They  are  usually  made  of  sun-dried 
or  *  adobe'  brick,  dirt-coloured  or 
whitewashed,  not  improving  with 
the  status  of  age.  The  form 
of  construction  is  always  the 
square,  with  square  holes  for  doors 
and  windows.  Sometimes  the  hut 
is  of  wood,  plastered  wholly  or  in 
part  with  mud.  The  adjoining  out- 
houses are  naturally  stQl  more  mean 
and  ragged.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  seeing  dwellings  so  sordid  and 
comfortless,  save  among  the  half- 
breeds  of  Bed  River  and  on  the 
Indian  Beserves  in  Canada. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  in 
the  houses  of  the  bishops  and  pro- 
minent men  in  each  settlement. 

The  principal  building  in  the 
town  is  always  the  meetrnff-house 
used  for  day  schools,  waid-meet- 
ings,  danciDg,  soir^,  and  for 
worship  on  the  Sunday.  The  place 
has  usually  a  stone  foundation  with 
an  adobe  superstructure ;  the  style 
of  architecture  is  a  faithful  re- 
production of  the  square  white- 
washed Methodist  bam  of  the  old 
country. 

The  general  storesof  these  villages 
are  poor,  small,  and  slovenly,  but  are 
commonly  weU  stocked  as  regards 
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the  qiumtitT  of  timigs  for  sale. 
They  are  all  mBciibed  *  Zion's  Co- 
operatiTe  Mercantile  Association/ 
with  the  motto,  'Holiness  to  the 
Lord*'  A  windmill,  or  watermill, 
sometimes  gives  a  little  varietj  to 
the  scene.  At  Prove  a  large  stone 
mill  was  being  erected  for  the 
mannlactare  of  cotton,  grown  in  the 
south  of  the  Territory. 

The  &rm  holdings  are  small,  of 
but  a  few  acres  usually ;  the  cnlti- 
vatLon,  carried  on  under  great  diffi- 
culties, presents  a  poor  appearance ; 
wa^^s,  implements,  and  stock  are 
alike  indifferent.  The  vegetable 
gardens  of  the  town-lots  lack  care 
and  attention ;  the  fences  are  every- 
where slovenly  and  ragged  in  the 
extreme. 

I  have  concerned  myself  simply 
in  giving  a  plain  unvarnished  ac- 
count of  the  present  appearance  of 
the  Mormon  city  and  the  outlying 
settlements.  Evidences  of  general 
comfort  and  prosperiiy  are  only  to 
be  seen  by  eyes  spell-bound  by  the 
romance  of  the  early  Mormon  his- 
tory. Whether  the  results,  poor  as 
they  are,  achieved  by  the  people, 
are  not  nevertheless  surprisingly 
greats  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  they  have  had  to  en- 
counter, is  a  further  question  of 
some  interest. 

The   Mormons   found  a  wilder- 
ness and  have  rendered  it  habitable ; 
it  was  barren,  and  now  supports  a 
hundred  and  fifly  thousand  souls. 
The  outset  of  the  task  was  particu- 
larly difficult ;  they  were  poor  and 
ill-provided  with  food,  seed,  cattle, 
and  implements  of  husbandly ;  they 
escaped  to  this  mountain    refuge 
from  persecution,  and  across  a  howl- 
ing desert    infested    with    hostile 
bands  of  Indians ;  their  journeying 
was  marked  by  graves  and  signal- 
ised  by  miracles.     The  new  settle- 
aie&t  was  established,  they  believe, 
only  through  Divine  interposition ; 
they  were   famishing    and   quaUs 
were  sent  into  their  camps,  as  to 
the  children  of  Israel  of  old.    The 


locusts  threatened  their  first  crops ; 
the  people  ploughed  zreat  gaps 
before  their  fields,  and  prepared 
barriers  of  smoke  and  fire,  to  stay 
the  terrible  invasion  ;  but  in  vain* 
Then  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  in 
their  trouble,  and  He  saved  them 
out  of  their  distresses.  A  strange 
bird  came  up  on  the  wings  of  the 
evening  wind,  in  numbers  number- 
less, and  destroved  the  locusts  from 
off  the  face  of  the  land.  Again  and 
agiun  the  crops  hsled  for  lack  of 
moisture,  and  the  people  lived 
meagrely  for  whole  seasons,  divid- 
ing their  little  sustenance  fairly  and 
rigidly  by  the  ounce  weight.  But 
the  very  seasons  and  the  climate 
were  altered  for  the  sake  of  the 
chosen  people,  and  rain  Mia  year 
by  year  in  constantly  increasing 
proportions.  The  wide  waste 
vielded  no  tree  for  use  or  shade,  nor 
herb  for  the  food  of  man.  Each 
settlement  is  now  embosomed  in 
orchards,  and  fringed  with  corn- 
fields. Instead  of  the  thorn  has 
come  up  the  fir-tree ;  instead  of  the 
brier  the  myrtle  tree.  The  parched 
ground  has  become  a  pool,  and  the 
thirsty  land  springs  of  water.  The 
Lord  hath  cast  the  Tot  for  His  chosen; 
His  hand  hath  divided  it  unto  them 
by  line.  The  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  have  become  glad  for 
them ;  the  desert  rejoices  and  blos- 
soms as  the  rose. 

It  is  thus  in  the  exalted  language 
of  the  ancient  prophecies  that  the 
Mormon  saints  themselves  perpetu- 
ally describe  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  find,  and  the 
measure  of  their  success.  To  the 
excited  imagination  of  the  enthu- 
siastic these  changes  are  not  merely 
extraordinary,  but  miraculous.  And 
it  may  be  allowed  ungrudgingly  that 
since  the  davs  of  Israel  of  old  no 
people  have  had  stronger  justifica- 
tion from  their  peculiar  history,  or 
readier  inclination  from  the  bent 
of  their  religious  trainiuK,  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  hinguage  of 
the  inspired  Jewish  prophets. 
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I '  The  romantic  view  of  the  estab- 
lislukient  of  the  Mormon  settlement 
IS  explicable,  and  pardonable,  no 
doubt ;  but  a  plain  view  of  the  &ct8 
of  the  case  leaves  little  occasion  for 
wonder  or  surprise,  though  much 
Ibr  a  cordial  recognition  of  the 
painBtaking  character  of  the  set- 
tlers. The  Salt  Lake  valleys  formed 
actually  the  best  site  for  immigra- 
tion between  the  old-settled  States 
6f  the  Union  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
Ordinary  settlers  would  have  occu- 
pied these  cultivable  lands  a  few 
years  later  if  the  Mormons  had 
not  forestalled  them.  Irrigation 
alone  was  needed  to  render  large 
|>ortions  of  the  soil  fertile,  and  the 
inountain  streams  supplied  the 
i^eady  means.  The  great  influx  into 
Gdlifomia  shortty  after  the  estab- 
fishment  of  the  Mormons,  and  the 
large  business  of  the  overland  route, 
^ve  an  immense  impetus  to  the 
trade  bf  Salt  Lake  City,  and  a  high 
value  to  all  the  productions  of  tibe 
district.  Every  train  paused  at 
this  oasis  in  the  desert  to  rest,  and 
to  purchase  supplies  of  flour,  fresh 
ineat,  fruits,  and  animals  for  draught. 
For  all  these  the  saints  asked,  and 
received,  extravagant  prices,  and, 
with  an  excellent  conscience  and 
good-win,  •  spoiled  the  Egyptians.' 

The  chief  men,  the  President  and 
his  family  especially,  have  grown 
very  wealthy.  Enormous  sums  also 
have  been  expended  for  church 
purposes.  No  less  than  ten  millions 
of  dollars  are  said  to  have  been 
i^ent  upon  the  mere  foundations  of 
the  temple.  All  this  has  come 
from  their  trade  with  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

The  mass  of  the  people,  however, 
Remain  poor.     But  they  are  com- 

S}sed  01  the  lowest  classes  of  our 
nglish  and  Welsh,  and  of  the  Nor- 
wegian ^pulation,  and  are  without 
dbttbt  smcere  in  their  assertion, 
that  thev  are  more  independent  and 
hApvy  tnan  they  ever  were  before. 
If  tkeir  homes  are  mean  and  bare, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they 


have  few  tastes  to  gitet jfy,  no  higher 
condition  to  look  back  upon,  and 
moreover,  that,  until  recently,  they 
have  had  to  transport  over  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  desert,  with  great 
cost  and  delay,  eveiything  they 
could  not  produce  themsehres,  from 
a  pound  of  nails  to  a  plough,  a  pme 
of  glass  to  a  bookshelf,  wit£  its 
contents. 

If  a  due  allowance  be  made  for 
the  want  of  means  and  of  intelli- 
gence of  the  great  mass  of  the  Mor- 
mon immigrants,  the  present  im- 
proved condition  of  the  valleys  will 
certainly  appear  remarkable.  It  can 
scarcely  be  questioned,  however,  that 
an  ordinary  mixed  immigration,  like 
that  which  has  built  up  the  pros- 
perity of  the  great  Western  States, 
would  probably  have  produced  equal 
or  greater  results,  both  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  and  in  the 
formation  of  a  civilised  society.  An 
illustration  in  point  lies  close  at 
hand.  Denver,  under  the  Colorado 
mountains,  with  a  somewhat  similar 
position  to  Salt  Lake  City,  promisefl 
to  surpass  the  latter  rapidly  in  all 
the  elements  of  prosperity,  thoiagh 
it  has  been  much  more  recently 
established.  The  surrounding  plain 
needs  irrigation,  as  the  Mormon 
valleys  do,  but  is  being  brought 
under  cultivation  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate. 

The  Mormon  settlers  are  feirly 
industrious  in  a  plodding  sort  of 
fashion.  But  the  marvellousness  of 
the  changes  they  have  wrought  m 
their  mountain  valleys  would  never 
have  been  heard  of  but  for  the  r> 
mance  attaching  to  them  as  the 
modem  •  peculiar  people.' 

At  Payson,  seveiiiy  niiles  below 
S^t  Lake,  I  presented  letters  of  in- 
troduction totheMormon  Presid^ntt 
Brigham  Young.  He  was  travel- 
ling by  easy  stages  to  viai*  *h® 
southern  settlements,  and  to  pa«8 
the  winter  in  a  lAild  dlimatej  and 
also  with  the  J)urp08e  of  deciding 
on  the  future  direction  of  Morinon 
settlement — a  matter  of  mcreMXDg 
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eoncern  since  the  threatened  irmp- 
tion  of  entile  minerg. 

The  President  was  attended  by 
two  wives,  one  of  whom^  with  some 
children,  was  to  be  left  at  St. 
Creorge  as  her  oonstdnt  residence. 
It  was  a  preaching  tonr  as  well  as 
a  joomeT  of  observation.  Greorge 
A.  Smith,  a  cousin  of  the  martyred 
Joseph,  and  the  second  in  rank  of 
the  three  presidents  of  the  Mormon 
Chnrch,  and  Brigham,  junior,  as 
the  people  call  him,  the  second  son 
of  the  great  Brigham,  each  with 
one  or  two  wives,  and  a  servant  or 
two  for  the  horses,  completed  the 
nnmberB  of  the  unpretentions  cor- 
tege. 

The  President  was  staying  at  the 
house  of  one  of  the  few  well-to-do 
men  of  the  place.  The  room-  into 
which  I  was  shown  was  famished 
handsom^y  and  with  some  taste. 
Almost  all  the  travelling  party  were 
assembled  here,  the  ietdies  chressed 
with  an  eleganoe  b^ond  what  I 
had  then  seen  among  the  Mormons. 
The  President  received  me  conr- 
teonsly,  drew  a  chair  ft>r  me  at  his 
side,  and  talked  willingly  on  a 
variety  of  snbjects. 

I  was  invited  to  stay  to  break- 
fiist,  a  substantial  meal  served  in 
another  apartment.  In  some  re^ 
spects  Brigham  Young's  tastes  are 
very  simple;  he  took  only  bread- 
and-zoilk.  Noticing  that  I  did  not 
eat  the  hot  rolls  universally  sup- 
plied at  aU  meals  in  America,  he 
asked  for  stale  bread,  and  remarked 
with  approval  that  he  had  never 
seen  hot  bread  eaten  in  England 
during  his  visit  there  in  early 
years.  During  the  past  few  months, 
imder  his  immediate  influence,  a 
number  of  his  wives  and  many  of 
the  Mormon  ladies  have  commenced 
a  Retrenchment  Sociefy,  with  the 
view  of  opposing  a  growing  ten- 
deniisy  among  the  leadidg  jQunilies  to 
•a  ostentation  and  luzuriousness  of 
Myfaig.  Tlie  retrenchment  is  to  be 
made  at  the  table,  in  the  ftimishing 
of  the  house,  and  especially  in  dresSv 


But  the  movement  is  not  a  popular 
ojie. 

The  Mormon  President  is  sevenirf 
years  of  age :  he  is  hale,  stout,  and 
strong,'  and  it  would  liot  be  impos- 
sible to  mistake  him  for  sixty.  La 
appearance,  dress,  and  *  siyle  of 
speech  he  resembles  a  rough,  burly 
English  &rmer.  The  two  charac^ 
teristics  by  which  he  acquired  and 
mftiTifAina  his  hold  ou  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  his  adherents  are^ 
shrewd  common  sense  and  an  in- 
flexible will.  He  is  no  theologian, 
and  little  of  a  prophet;  but  he 
is  an  excellent  administrator.  It  is 
he  who  has  organised  the  secular 
polity  of  the  Church,  and  built  up 
its  prosperity.  Sidney  Bigden,  tfa» 
apostate  Apostle,  and  Parley  B. 
Pratt,  shot  by  an  injured  husband, 
formalised  tiie  religious  doctrines'. 
Joseph  Smith,  however,  was  with- 
out doubt  largely  concerned  in 
originating  the  Mormon  system, 
boui  secular  and  sacnted.  Orson 
Pratt  is  the  principal  Hving  theo- 
logian. Brigham  Young  finds  more 
congenial  occupation  in  directing 
the  civil  and  political  affairs  of  the 
Ohurch.  He  is  content  to  be  the 
Joshua  of  the  new  dispensation, 
without  aspiring  to  ^rther  claims 
on  the  homage  of  the  people. 

Mormonism  is  founded  on  the 
presumption  of  a  restoration  to  the 
world  of  the  line  of '  revelators'  and 
prophets.  Yet  Brigham  Young  has 
only  on  one  or  two  occasions,  of  no 
great  importance,  given  revelations 
to  the  Ohu!rch.  There  are  not  lack^ 
ing  some  pious  souls  who  are  peiSi 
plexed  at  the  failure  of  the  supf^ 
of  inspired  warnings  and  commands, 
fbr  Joseph  Smith  luied  to  issue  them 
on  the  smallest  provocation.  By 
many  of  the  Saints  Brigham  Yonng 
is  credited  with  miracles  and  pro^ 
pheoies  to  which  he  makes  no  pra^ 
tension  himself. 

To  what  extent  the  present  Chief 
Presidctnt  himself  beUeves  in  the 
religious  claims  of  Mormcmisisi, 
were  a  vain  enquiry.     Probably  his 
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&itii  is  eqaal  to  that  of  most  other 
firamers  of  new  reHgions.  Possibly, 
too,  from  his  own  avowals,  he  had 
a  profound  personal  respect  for 
Joseph  Smith,  which  has  increased 
to  reverence  since  his  death.  And 
at  least  it  is  likely  that  Brigham 
Young  believes  sincerely  that  he  is 
the  most  fitting  man  to  rule  the 
Church,  -and  uiat  Mormonism  is 
calculated  to  advance  the  well- 
being  of  its  followers. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  I 
found  the  President  deficient  ap- 
parently of  all  sense  of  the  hu- 
morous. He  tells  no  stories, 
cracks  no  jokes,  makes  no  fun. 
This,  too,  he  leaves  to  others. 
Apostle  Heber  C.  Kimball  used 
to  keep  the  congpragation  in  a  roar 
with  queer  stories  about  his 
'cows,'  as  he  somewhat  depre- 
datinglv  called  his  wives,  and  with 
odd  pieces  of  domestic  advice 
which  were  pertinent,  no  doubt, 
but  still  more  impudent.  The 
vast,  joUy-lookingGleorge  A.  Smith, 
the  second  president,  tells  a  good 
story.  But  Brigham  Young  talks 
on  every  subject  in  a  severe,  com- 
mon-sense, common-place  way,  that 
soon  becomes  a  trifle  monotonous. 
I  have  read  many  of  his  published 
discourses,  and  they  bear  the  same 
characteristics.  But,  it  may  be 
suspected,  a  strong  sense  of  the 
humorous  might  have  disqualified 
him  for  the  part  he  has  success- 
fully played. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  on  which  we  talked  was 
the  probable  effect  on  the  com- 
-muniiy  of  the  influx  of  miners. 
Some  of  the  President's  remarks 
were  characteristic  enough  to  be 
repeated. 

'  This  is  no  doubt  a  good  mining 
countrv  for  spending  money  in,' 
he  saia,  '  and  we  shall  set  it.  A 
few  fortunes  will  be  made  here  by 
the  GentUes ;  bat  more  will  be  lost. 
Por  every  dollar  made  here  there 
will  be  ten  dollars  sunk,  I  am  quite 
sure.' 


He  did  not  appear  to  have  any 
g^reat  fear  of  an  evil  influence  bein^ 
exercised  on  his  people  by  the  in- 
coming mass  of  lawless  men. 

*They  will  entice  away,  or 
marry,  our  wives  and  daughters  P 
Let  them  if  they  can.  We  don't 
want  any  women  among  us  who 
are  not  convinced  of  the  authority 
and  excellence  of  our  system.  We 
can  well  spare  all  who  can  be  per- 
verted.' 

George  A.  Smith  talked  with  me 
afterwards  on  this  subject  freely. 

^  We  don'tanticipate  any  tronble,' 
he  said.  '  The  miners  have  always 
got  on  with  us  singularly  well. 
We  have  supplied  them  with 
everything  they  wanted  forth  and 
back  from  Califomia.  It  is  in  £Buct 
we  who  have  made  Nevada  and 
Montana  with  our  beef  and  bread. 
K  the  miners  are  let  alone,  they 
will  certainly  not  make  any  diffi- 
culty with  us.  The  only  danger  is 
that  they  may  be  tampered  with 
by  politicians.  But  we  shall  find 
the  means  for  managing  them.' 

It  was  Bishop  Fairbanks,  I  think, 
who  explained  to  me  the  Mormon 
view  of  their  President's  policy  in 
interdicting  Tm'niTig  enterprises. 
In  the  earlier  years  the  chief  need 
of  the  settlement  was  a  sufELdency 
of  food.  Every  man's  labour  was 
of  consequence  in  preparing  and 
securing  the  harvest.  What  would 
have  b^n  the  value  of  silver  ores 
to  a  starving  people  remote  from 
markets  ?  Then,  a  little  later,  the 
immense  demand  for  their  produce 
for  the  supply  of  the  miners  and 
immigrants  presented  a  surer 
means  of  profit  than  diffg^ing  for 
gold.  The  purpose  of  £e  Presi- 
dent was  simply  to  restrain  the 
people  until  the  fitting  time  should 
come. 

That  time  has  come  at  length, 
now  that  Gentiles  have  discovered 
the  long-talked-of  mines.  The 
Mormons  are  allowed  to  engage 
in  the  new  enterprise  at  their  dis- 
cretion. 
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The  last  of  the  remarks  made  by 
Brigfaam  Tomiff  on  this  subject 
showed  his  haoitaal  shrewdness. 
His  Gonall,  gray  eyes  twinkled,  and 
a  smile  came  to  his  heayy  pnokered 
month,  as  he  said — 

'  If  the  miners  shotdd  prove 
troablesome  to  ns  in  these  yalleys, 
we  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 
We  can  show  them  something  that 
wiU  lead  them  all  off  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance, Kke  a  pack  of  sheep,  and 
leare  na  to  onr  ^niet  aeain.' 

I  remained  with  Mr.  x  onng  nntil 
about  noon,  when  the  whole  party 
set  off  on  their  next  stage  south. 
The  waggons  started  in  succession 
as  they  were  ready.  First  that  of 
Geoige  A.  Smith;  then  that  of 
Bri^bam,  junior,  a  man  of  about 
thirty,  short,  enormously  wide, 
with  a  jovial  face,  clean-shaven. 
None  of  the  President's  sons  are 
popular.  They  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  extravagant,  proud, 
domineering,  and  little  concerned 
for  the  wel&re  of  the  people. 
Mere  envy  is  probably  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  rumours  current  to 
the  prejudice  of  these  young  men. 
Some  of  these  are  absurd  enough. 
For  instance,  it  is  commonly 
believed  among  the  people  that 
his  second  son  was  imprisoned  in 
England,  and  mulcted  of  an  enor- 
mous fine,  paid  out  of  the  Church 
fimds,  for  presumptuously  driving 
round  Buckingham  Palace  'with 
aix  white  horses,  like  the  Queen.' 

The  third  travelling  waggon  con- 
tained Hrs.  Louisa  Young,  a  gentle- 
looking,  quiet-speaking,  lady-like 
woman,  and  a  numb^  of  stout, 
rompinff  children. 

l£t.  Bng^iam  Young  brought  up 
the  rear.  He  drove  a  spring 'buggy' 
with  a  folding  leather  top,  drawn  by 
a  couple  of  solemn-looking  mules. 
The  vehicle  was  very  roomy,  but 
was  well  filled  when  the  President 
and  his  fiivourite  wife,  an  elegantly- 
dressed  lady,  sat  in  it.  To  Gentue 
eyes  the  clumsy  figure  of  the  head 
of  the  new  religion,  stooping  slightly 


with  age,  shapeleBS  and  wide,  in 
greatencompassingovercoats,  moun- 
ting with  dif&culty  the  open  buggy, 
was  a  sight  not  exactly  imposmg. 
A  group  of  men  and  boys,  hands 
in  pockets,  watched  the  operation 
with  grave  interest.  Mr.  Young 
drew  up  over  his  knees,  and  over 
the  ladjr  by  his  side,  a  magnificent 
otter-skin  robe,  and  placed  in  her 
lap  a  large  apple.  Then  he  took  the 
rems.  The  chief  hierarch  in  the 
new  church  dispensed  with  any  sort 
of  patriarchal  or  apostolic  blessing. 
<  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  friends, 
for  your  hospitality,'  was  all  he 
said,  addressing  no  one  in  particu- 
lar; 'I  wish  you  all  good-day.' 
And  off  he  went. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
homeliness  and  absence  of  pretence 
of  the  President  recommend  h-im  to 
the  people.  He  is  content  to  exercise 
despotic  power  without  obtruding 
the  si^s  of  it.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  Brigham  Young  is 
both  revered  and  beloved  by  the 
mass  of  the  people.  His  word 
possesses  an  absolute  authority,  by 
virtue  of  his  long-known  character, 
and  from  the  sanction  given  it  by 
his  position  as  the  Head  Prophet. 
His  open  policy,  also,  has  always 
been  to  take  the  part  of  the  mass  of 
the  poor  as  against  the  trading  and 
propertied  classes.  The  co-opera- 
tive movement  is  the  recent  ex- 
pression of  this  policy. 

Before  leaving  Payson  I  visited 
a  number  of  &e  houses  of  the 
people.  I  caUed  a  second  time  on 
Bishop  F^banks,  in  whose  pret^ 
cottage  Qeorge  A.  Smith  had  lodged. 
The  bishop  is  a  self-educated,  astute^ 
talking  man,  with  small  eyes  always 
half-closed  and  deeply  sunken  m 
the  face.  He  is  a  well-to-do  fimner 
and  builder,  if  I  remember  aright. 
He  had  but  one  wife,  a  matronly, 
capable-looking  woman.  I  imagined 
that  at  last  I  had  found  a  dignitary 
of  the  church  opposed  to  *  plural 
marriage,'  as  the  Mormons  prefer 
to  call  their  institution. 
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.  ^  NotataU/  beassniednie  heilrti- 
ly.  '  On  principle  I  am  most  de** 
cndedly  in  fayonr  of  onr  system* 
And  I  calculate  to  get  moi:«  wives, 
too.  Polygamy  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment  in  onr  religion.' 

I  was  invited  by  a  mild-mannered, 
thonghtfal-looking,  elderly  man  to 
a  new  honse  he  bad  just  bnilt  for  a 
second  wife,  the  first  being  dead* 
He  expressed  very  naively  bis  as« 
snranee  of  tbe  trafii  of  Mormonism. 
He  bad  tb^  inner  witness  of  tbe 
Spirit,  and  a  peace  tbat  passed  all 
understanding.  On  a  sbelf  in  bis 
little  sitting-room  I  fonnd  tbe 
ImUatioii  of  Ghriat;  Baxter's  Call 
to  the  Unconverted',  The  Memoirs 
of  Payson,  a  Baptist  Missionary ; 
Jo$ephu8y  and  a  book  on  Spiritism 
by  some  American  antboress.  *•  Bro- 
ther David '  spoke  witb  mild  fer- 
vonr  of  tbe  detigbt  tbese  books  gave 
bim. 

A  young  Mormon,  wbose  ac- 
quaintance I  made,  took  me  to  a 
neat  little  cottage,  and  introduced 
me  to  a  plump,  brigbt-looking  girl 
wbom  be  bad  lately  married. 

'I  bad  to  promise  ber,'  be  told 
me  beforehand,  '  tbat  I  would  never 
bring  home  any  second  wife ;  and  I 
mean  to  be  as  good  as  my  word.' 

This  acquaintance  told  me  tbat 
half  tbe  young  men  and  all  tbe 
girls  would  willingly  give  up  poly- 
gamy. But  this  opinion  is  little 
supported  by  tbe  general  expression 
of  Mormon  feeling. 

On  my  way  back  towards  Salt 
Lake  I  attempted,  despite  several 
warnings,  to  make  my  way  afoot 
from  Payson  to  Prove  across  tbe 
Utah  plain,  for  tbe  sake  of  exer- 
cise, and  to  reach  the  margin  of  tbe 
lake.  In  tbe  first  object  I  suc- 
ceeded as  perfectly  as  I  &iled  in 
the  latter.  I  made  my  way  for 
several  hours  througn  pathless 
tracts  of  sage-bush,  rabbit-brush, 
and  geese-wood,  and  over  spongy 
and  arid  wastes,  blotched  with  a 
saline  efflorescence,  until  from  a 
slight  hillock  I  discovered  that  I 


was  still  a  great,  distance  from  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  I  waded  a 
river  to  the  waist,  and  got  encom' 
passed  in  a  medi  of  sloughs,  and 
marshes,  and  .shallow  streams 
bordered  by  scrub  willow.  Evex^ 
tuallv  I  was  con^lled  to  make  my 
way  back  to  tbe  stage  road  under 
the  slope  of  the  mountains.  Near- 
ing  this,  I  overtook  a  broad- 
shouldered,  coarsely -dressed,  baiiy- 
£aced  old  man,  who  was  returning 
from  the  lake  with  a  quantiiy  of 
fish. 

In  tbe  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion we  came  tp  tbe  question  of 
polygamy.  All  Mormons,  nfomen 
as  well  as  men,  talk  on  this  subject 
with  the  readiest  freedom. 

This  singularly  repulsive-looking 
old  saint  told  me  that  the  only 
reason  why  he  did  not  '  take  two 
or  three  more  women  at  once '  was 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  put  up 
houses  for  them.  He  was  a  devout 
believer  in  the  necessity  of  poly- 
gamy for  tbe  redemption  of  human 
society.  When  I  suggested  the 
possibility  of  United  States'  inter- 
vention, his  slow  language  became 
stately  and  poetical,  in  striking 
contrast  witb  his  personal  appear- 
ance. 

'  Their  effort  would  be  idle  and 
vain,'  he  said.  '  No  weapon  formed 
against  us  can  prosper,  no  enemy 
wiU  be  able  to  stand.' 

'You  believe,  then,  tbat  your 
people  would  resort  to  arms  in  de- 
fence of  plural  marriage  ?  '  I  asked. 
'  Perhaps ;  I  do  not  know,'  was 
the  reply.  'But  I  believe  there 
would  be  no  need.  The  Lord  God 
has  other  and  better  means  of  esta* 
blisbing  His  purposes.  He  can  com- 
mand all  the  elements  of  nature, 
and  they  obey.  The  storm  and  the 
tempest  are  His  servants,  pestilence, 
and  drought,  and  fire.  With  arrows 
of  hail  and  rain,  with  lightning 
shafts  and  bolts  of  thunder,  He 
can  scatter  confrision  among  His 
enemies,  and  establish  the  right  of 
His  saints.' 
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New  Chjoosr  to  bs  apdbd  to  ths  Old  School  Bookb  fob  ths  Rising 

•    OlKBBATION  or  THS  TwUfFISlB  OsNTITBT. 

Q,  In  what  respect  ? 

A.  A  small  section  of  the  so« 
called  '  Liberal  school '  had  grown 
np,  which  indnstrionsly  promul- 
gated the  theory  that  the  colonies 
were  sources  of  weakness  to  Great 
Britain. 

Q.  Was  this  in  apcordance  with 
the  previous  history  of  the  nation  ? 

A,  No,  it  was  quite  opposed  tq 
the  traditions  of  tijie  Empire;  fov. 
Great  Britain  had  always  been  re*' 
garded  as  a  colonising  power. 

Q.  What  was  meant,  then,  by  the 
colonies  being  ^sources  of  weak* 
ness  P ' 

A.  That,  possibly,  the  colonies 
might  entail  some  expenditure. 

Q,  What  change  had  come  over 
the  country  P  Had  it  become  less 
able  to  afford  expenditure  P 

A.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  richer 
than  it  had  ever  previously  been;  but 
in  the  days  of  the  country's  vigour 
colonies  were  regarded,  apart  from 
pecuniary  considerations,  as  sources 
of  strength^  because  they  developed 
the  strength  of  the  nation,  and 
gave  to  it  a  high  place  amongst  the 
nations. 

Q.  And  did  the  country  cease  to 
desire  to  occupy  such  a  position  ? 

A.  The  country  was  not  con- 
'  suited.  The  new  theory  was  tihat 
money- wealth  and  national  great- 
ness were  convertible  terms.  Any- 
thing calculated  to  occasion  expen- 
diture was  regarded  as  a  source  of 
weakness. 

Q.  How  did  the  theory  an- 
swer P 

A.  Gfreat  Britain,  as  usual,  suc- 
ceeded. She  became  very  ricli; 
but  in  respect  to  foreign  nations, 
her  remonstrances,  accompanied  by 
declarations  of  non-intervention, 
became  the  laughing-stock  of  .Eu- 
rope, while  in  America  the  joke  waa 


TTTHAT    modem  period    is  the 
YY    most  important  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  British  jSmpire  P 

A.  The  period  between  1 870  and 
1880. 
Q.  Why? 

A,  Because  it  was  during  that 
period  that  the  Confederation  of  the 
British  Empire  was  effected. 

Q.  Of  what  was  the  Empire  pre- 
riouflly  composed  P 

A.  Of  Great  Britain;  of  Ireland, 
in  a  chronic  state  of  discontent- 
znent ;  and  of  a  number  of  colonies 
and  dependencies,  holding  ill-de- 
fined and  ill-regulated  relations  to 
the  mother  country  and  to  each 
other. 

Q.  Did  danger  threaten  the  rela- 
tions, such  as  they  were,  of  those 
various  members  of  the  Empire  P 

A.  The  greatest  danger.  The 
joke  of  the  period  was,  that  the 
jSritish  Grovemment  could  not  de- 
fine the  British  Possessions,  such 
was  the  liberty  of  dismemberment 
tibey  enjoyed,  or  with  which  they 
were  afflicted. 

Q.  Describe  more  particularly  the 
joke  to  which  you  have  referred  P 

A.  A  cartoon  was  widely  circu- 
lated, in  which  the  Secretaries  of 
State  were  represented  as  little 
boys  being  examined  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck, as  their  schoolmaster.  *  Of 
what  do  the  British  Possessions  con- 
gist  ?  *  asks  the  examiner.  *  Please, 
sir,'  replies  the  boy,  *  no  one  knows. 
So  many  notices  to  quit  are  being 
sent  out,  or  are  coming  in,  that 
there's  no  telling  what  the  words 
•*  the  British  Empire  "  mean.' 

Q.  Wafi  there  any  foundation  for 
this  joke  P 

A.  Yes,  a  very  substantial  one. 
For  several  previous  years  the  rela- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  had  been  unsatisfactoiy. 
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carried  so  far  as  to  compel  Great 
Britain  to  make  a  humble  apology 
for  an  injmy  the  commission  of 
which  she  denied. 

Q.  Did  the  policy  really  find  a 
response  in  the  country  P 

A.  No ;  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  new  era  was,  that  it 
owed  all  its  3^eali|hr  to  its  supposed 
non-existence.  The  school  which 
made  wealth  its  idol  did  not  profess 
to  do  so.  Its  actions  were  mostly 
asserted  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
greatness  of  the  conntiT,  and  so 
much  trust  was  placed  m  the  go- 
Terning  power,  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  failed  to  seethe  direc- 
tion towards  which  affairs  were 
tending. 

OTSid  the  '  school '  admit  that 
the  colonies  were  sources  of  weak- 
ness? 

A.  A  small  section  had  declared 
so;  a  much  larger  section  appa- 
rently repudiated  the  notion,  and 
delighted  in  oratorical  platitudes 
concerning  the  glories  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

Q.  Did  the  professions  and  the 
actions  of  this  section  accord  P 

A,  Far  from  it.  Every  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  enabling  the 
colonies  to  secede  from  the  Empire, 
and  they  were  told  th^*  might  leave 
when  they  desired  to  ao  so. 

Q.  Do  you  mean,  that  the  Empire 
becaone  so  ill-defined  and  broken 
up  that  parts  of  it  were  told  they 
might  go  or  stay  P 

A,  xes,  it  was  so. 

Q.  But  a  time  was  fixed  within 
which  the  decision  must  be  arrived 
at? 

A,  By  no  means.  '  You  may  go 
when  you  like,'  was  what  they  were 
told. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  do  so  P 

A,  It  was  wonderful  that  so  many 
high-spirited  communities  refused 
to  do  so,  and  preferred  to  remain, 
under  a  permission  to  depart  which 
was  in  itself  an  insult. 

Q.  How  was    this    comparative 
to  insult  accounted  for  P 


A.  By  the  knowledge  which  the 
colonies  possessed  that  the  feeling 
of  the  countiy  was  completely  in 
their  fikvour.  Whenever  a  tangible 
question  was  raised,  the  love  of  the 
people  for  the  colonies  biased  forth 
as  brightly  as  ever.  To  everyone 
it  was  patent  that  the  exaltation  of 
wealth  over  national  greatness  was 
not  shared  by  the  people. 

Q.  You  consider  the  Govern- 
ment were  guilty  of  systematic  du- 
plicity P 

A,  I  do  not;  and  yet  snch  a 
conclusion  seems  naturally  to  fol- 
low the  answers  I  have  s^ven.  To 
understand  how  it  could  be  other- 
wise, it  is  necessary  to  remember 
how  common  it  is  for  (Govern- 
ment to  avoid  the  settlement,  and 
even  the  discussion,  of  disagreeable 
questions. 

Q.  Granted.  But  how  did  snch 
avoidance  exonerate  the  (Govern- 
ment from  a  charge  of  systematic 
deceit  P 

A.  I  will  endeavour  to  explain. 
I  have  already  said  that  a  small 
section  of  the  'school'  declared 
the  colonies  to  be  sources  of 
weakness.  The  larger  and  gover- 
ning section  found  it  convenient 
nei&er  to  agree  nor  disagree  with 
the  doctrine;  but  gradually  its 
actions  assumed  a  shape  quite  con- 
sistent with  its  holding  the  opinions 
of  the  anti-colonists.  This  satisfied 
the  latter,  and  the  remonstranoes 
of  those  in  fiivour  of  the  cdonies 
were  met  with  the  assurance  that 
the  Gk)vemment  did  not  desire  the 
colonies  to  leave  the  Empire,  but 
that  the  colonies  might  do  so  when- 
ever they  liked.  It  was  probably 
Suite  tnie  that  the  members  of 
be  Government  had  not  agreed 
upon  a  desire  that  the  Empire 
dhould  be  broken  up—probably 
only  a  few  of  them  wished  it. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  discussion 
of  the  question  was  avoided  by  a 
compromise  which  pleased  the 
anti-colonists,  whilst  it  appeared  to 
leave  to  those  who  fiivonred  the 
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colonies,   no  tangible    grounds    of 
complaint. 

Q.  What  followed  ? 

A,  At  length,  the  country  awoke 
as  from  a  hideous  nightmare. 
Simultaneously  certain  thoughtful 
and  influential  men  took  up  the 
question,  and  showed  to  the  people 
of  Grreat  Britain  the  precipice  on  the 
hnnk  of  which  the  Empire  tottered. 

Q,  What  did  thej  show  ? 

A,  (i)  That  the  permission  to 
the  colonies  to  secede  must,  sooner 
or  later,  lead  to  their  doing  so. 
(z)  That  a  permissive  bond  of 
union,  severable  at  the  pleasure  of 
any  colony,  robbed  the  Colonial 
Office  of  its  proper  strength  in 
gnarding  the  interests  of  the 
Empire.  (3)  That  with  a  per- 
mission to  secede,  it  was  not  fair 
to  ask  the  colonies  to  shape  their 
legislation  and  their  policy  upon  a 
basis  of  continued  union :  in  other 
words,  that  it  was  not  faiir  to 
demand  of  them  that  they  should 
regard  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
as  well  as  their  own.  (4)  That 
the  uncertainty  of  Qreat  Britain's 
tenure  of  Canada  created  constant 
inducements  to  discontent,  intrigue, 
and  aggression,  both  within  the 
Dominion  and  in  the  United  States. 
(5)  That,  seeing  tliat  Great 
Britain,  if  she  went  to  war, 
would  have  to  defend  the  colo- 
nies, she  was,  in  prudence,  bound 
to  include  them  within  her  scheme 
of  armament  and  defence — ^in  fair- 
ness had  the  right  to  demand 
their  co-operation  and  assistance — 
and  that  in  both  respects  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  known 
whether  they  were  to  continue  in 
the  Empire. 

Q.  Why? 

A,  Because  nothing  could  be  more 
senseless  than  for  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  to  be  exposed 
to  the  chances  of  defending  a  con- 
nection which  they  were  willing  or 
liable  to  break. 

Q.  Have  you  exhausted  all  the 
afgnments  employed  H 
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A,  3y  no  means.  A  very  strong 
one  was,  that  the  colonies  had  been 
educated  to  such  an  amount  of 
self-government,  that  some  voice  in 
the  control  of  the  national  affairs 
affecting  them  became  a  logical 
necessity,  as  an  alternative  to 
secession. 

Q.  Have  yon  more  to  say  ? 

J..  It  is  difficult  after  so  great  a 
lapse  of  time,  to  state  a  tithe  of 
the  arguments  used.  One,  which 
found  much  favour,  was,  the  feeling  • 
that  Oreat  Britain,  divested  of  her 
colonies,  would  become  very  paltry 
in  the  scale  of  nations  ;  and  again, 
that  seeing  how  her  population  and 
her  wealth  increased,  it  was — much 
more  than  formerly,  when  her 
colonising  policy  was  undoubted — 
for  her  interest  and  for  her  dignity 
and  greatness  to  find  outlets  in  her 
own  dominions  for  her  own  popu- 
lation, enterprise,  and  wealth. 

Q.  Why  do  you  lay  so  much 
stress  on  Great  Britain's  interest  in 
the  matter:  there  does  not  seem 
room  to  doubt  it  ? 

A,  True ;  to  us,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
the  infatuation  that  could  have  led 
anyone  to  desire  a  break-up  of  the  ^ 
Empire.  We  see  that  Gbeat  Britain 
was  made  great  by  her  colonies  and 
her  colonising  operations;  we  see 
that  science  removed,  by  ready 
means  of  communication,  the  diffi- 
culties which  distance  previously  v 
interposed :  and  yet,  concurrently, 
we  observe  the  disposition  to  undo 
the  previous  career  of  the  country. 
To  understand  how  this  could  come 
about,  we  must  recollect,  first,  what 
I  have  already  said  about  the  people 
not  fully  apprehending  the  direction 
of  events ;  and,  next,  we  must  re- 
member the  strength  of  the  party 
which  made  constant  change,  as 
opposed  to  conservation,  its  motto. 
But,  even  admitting  all  I  am  able 
to  urge,  I  own  it  still  seems  sur 
prising  how  any  public  man  even 
dared  to  hint  at  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire. 
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Q,  Tell  me*  what  the  Ckdonists 
felt  to  be  their  interests. 

,  A,  Sentiment,  to  some  extent, 
inflaenoed  them.  It  was  a  source  of 
pride  to  them,  in  their  distant  homes, 
that  they  belonged  still  to  a  great 
nation*  They  felt  that  in  leaving 
their  native  country  they  had  nbt 
changed  their  nationaHfy.  They 
did  not  desire  to  become  the  subjects 
of  small  states,  with  long  periods 
of  political  struggle  before  them. 
Materially,  too,  they  did  not  expect 
gain  from  the  change.  On  the 
contrary,  to  lose  the  connection  of 
the,,  colonies  with  the  mother 
country  they  fully  understood 
to,  mean,  to  lessen  the  value  of 
property,  and  to  increase  the  interest 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  borrowied 
i^oney.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Federal  Union  they  understood 
would  tend  to  raise  the  value  of 
colonial  property,  and  of  colonial 
securities.  They  clearly  foresaw  that 
this  rise  in  value  would  much  more 
than  cover  any  charges  to  which 
Federation  would  subject  them. 

Q.  And  how  was  Federation 
hix)ught  about  ? 

A.  It  was  brought  about  when 
the  dangers  of  dismembennent 
seemed  most  imminent.  Amidst 
threats  of  secession  on  all  sides,  and 
when  the  prospects  of  a  powerful 
*  and  united  Empire  were  most 
gloomy,  a  few  earnest  men  arose, 
and  demanded  of  the  nation — ^Did 
it  wish  to  outlive  all  the  glories,  of 
its  own  history?  An  irresistible 
response  was  made.  The  colonies 
were  invited  to  assist  in  passing  a 
scheme  of  €k>n^deration.  The  work 
was  soon  completed,  Every,  ooloiiy 
gave  in  its  adhesion.  « ' 

Q.  Was  the  scheme  difficult  ?  .  . 

A,  It  primarily  appeared  so, 
but  it  proved  tolerably  easy,  fttr,  to 
it  was  designed^  it  became  abniid* 
antly  evident  that  the  first -details 
mattered  little,  so  long  as  the  power 
of  improvement  and  of  wovkimg 
out  its  own  perfection  remained^ 
One  point  was  jealously   guarded, 


the  inviolability  of  executive  power 
in  the  hands  of  her  Majesty's 
Government.  ^     ^ 

Q,  Was  this  approved  ? 

A.  The  question  was  asked,  would 
the  Federal  Parliament  possess  suf- 
ficient power  ?  Time  has  answered 
the  question.  Although  the  power 
of  tumiiig  a  Government  out  of 
office  did  not  exist,  no  Govemmeiit 
has  ever  ventured  to  defy  the 
Federal  Parliament  without  finding 
the  Parliament  of  the  mother 
oountzT  against  it,  and  so  being 
compelled  to  leave  office. 

Q.  What  was  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  Federation? 

A,  It  was  wonderful  At  one 
bound  QresAf  Britain  sprang  into 
the  position  of  foremost  nation  of  ^ 
the' world.  Germany  had  not  lobg 
previously  been  consolidated,  ana 
the  universality  of  its  power  had 
beeti  discussed.  But  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Great  Britain  federated, 
the  German  nation  sank  into  a 
second  place.  With  boundless  ter* 
ritories,  possessing  resources  with- 
out  limit,  the  moment  Federation 
was  effected,  capital  and  populalioB 
flowed  to  etery  portion  of  the 
Sihpire. 

Q. 'How  were  the  taxpayers  of 
tlte  Brother  country  affected  ? 

A,  The  colonies  paying  a  por* 
tion  of  the  naval  expenditure,  the 
burden  of  the  taxpayers  was  to 
tdiat  extent  at'Onoe  H^itened.  But 
the  colonies  did  not  suflfer  because 
of  ■  the^  contribution.  On  'the  con* 
trary^'  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  an' 
insurance' on  the  property; .of  the 
colonies,  the  value  of  which  was  very 
much' enhanced. 

Q.  Was  the  power  of  the  liavy 
increased? 

il.  At  an  early  daifce  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  Federation  ehould 
BlmifB  support  a  navy  calonlated 
to  protect  the  Federal  Dominions, 
aad  to  maintain  the-  nation  as  mis*' 
tress  of  the  seas. 

Q.  What  were  the  other  pleading 
effects  of  Federation  P 
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A,  It  tended  to  reduce  panper- 
igm.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Federation  was  to  deal,  with  the 
whole  Bobject  of  emigration  on  a 
coxnprehensiTe  scale..  Panper  emi- 
gration was  forbidden.  It  was 
clearlj  laid  down,  that  thQ  mother 
counfay  was  not  to  rid  hers^  of 
her  disabled  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  means  of  emigra- 
tion were  placed  within  the  power 
of  ererj  suitable  person;  and  the 
vacancies  created  tended  much  to 
make  room  for  labour  previously 
yaluelees. 

Q.  What  haye  been  the  total 
resolts  ? 

A.  I  need  not  detail  statistics  of 
the  present  day;  and  it  will  be 
BxilBcient  to  state  that  nearly  all  the 
conntries  which  were  formerly  co- 
lonies have  now  efficiently  regulated 
internal  Grovemments,  and  are  well 
populated  and  prosperous.  Their 
condition,  generally,  as  compared 
with  that  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  they  joined  the  Confederation, 
is  marvdllous. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  areas  of 
the  principal  former  colonies,  and 
the  number  of  the  European  po- 
pulation when  Confederation  was 
effected? 

A,  Yes.     What  had  previously 
been  known  as  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
but  which  had  become  the  'Do- 
minion of  Canada,'  had  a  total  of 
something  less  than  four  millions  of 
souls,  spread  over  377,045  square 
imles   of  country.     In  the    whole 
of  British  North  America^  includ- 
ing   632,418     square    miles,  there 
were  not  in  all  four  millions  and 
a  quarter  of  people ;  and   taken 
as  a  special  example,  the  213,000 
square  miles  of  British  Columbia 
and  Vancouver's  Island  bore    no 
more  than  a  population  of  10,000. 
The  United  States  had  coveted  both 
Canada  and  British  Columbia ;  but, 
tiiongh  war  on  the  subject  had  been 
I37  some  persons  regarded  as  proba- 
l>le,  Confederation  following  closely 


on  the  settlement  of   what    were 
known   as  'the  Alabama    claims,' 
and '  the  Fisheries  *  questions,  added 
the  bond  of  real  respect  to  the  feel- 
ings of  true  friendliness  between 
the  Gk>vemments,  and  the  amity  of 
the  peoples    of   the   Anglo-Saxon 
race  has  since  been  unshaken.     In 
the  whole  of  Australasia  on  '  Fede- 
ration Day,'  the  total  population 
was   only    1,800,000,    though    the 
area  of  the  comprised  colonies  is 
equal    to    2,582,070  square  miles. 
New  Zealand,  which  we  know  has 
completely  fnlfiUed  the  cherished 
hope  of  its  then  settlers — that  it 
would  become  '  the  Britain  of  the 
South,'  had  not  a    quarter    of  a 
million  of  British  population,  and 
they  were,  mainly,  on  the  seaboard 
of  me  islands.    New  South  Wales 
and  Tasmania  (or  Van  Diemen's 
Land),  the  oldest  of  the  Australian 
colonies,    had    populations  of  but 
466,000  and  100,000  respectively 
but  Victoria,  with  an  area  of  86,83 1 
square  miles,  or  not  one-fourth  that 
of  New  South  Wales,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  700,000.    At  th& 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  settlement  there 
were  not  more  than  200,000  British 
people ;  and  in  the  Natal  district 
the  number  was  45,000. 

Q.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  details  of  the 
Federal  System,  epitomise  the  vari- 
ous advantages  that  have  resulted 
from  Federation. 

A.  A  Federal  Oreat  Britain  has 
become  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
the  world.  Even  the  United  States 
Bepublic  desires  to  enter  the  Fede- 
ration, and  will  probably  do  so. 
The  Federal  navy  is  unquestionably 
the  sovereign  of  the  seas.  Over  and 
over  again,  war  between  other  na- 
tions has  been  authoritatively  ar- 
rested by  the  Federal  Government. 
Indeed,  the  Fedenition,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  United  States,  has  de- 
cided that  the  free  navigation  of 
the  ocean  shall  not  be  interrupted 
by  the  territorial  wars  of  European 
nations.     The    taxation   of   wetit 
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Britain  proper  has  been  rraatlj  re- 
'  dnced  by  the  contribntions  from 
otber  parts  of  tbe  Dominions  to- 
wards the  cost  of  the  Federal  navy, 
and  by  the  decline  of  paaperism  ; 
propeiiy  has  risen  enormoaslj'  in 
'  value,  througbont  those  Dominions  ; 
aud  the  public  loans  required  are 
negotiated  on  very  greatly  improved 
conditions,  as  compared  with  those 
to  which  the  Colonial  Qovemmenta 
had  to  sabmit.  Coontriea  which 
were,  comparatively,  wildernesses, 
Are  covered  with  popnlation,   and 


have  tbe  aspect  and  the  solid  con- 
veniences of  old-established  lands. 
Ireland,  so  long  troublesome,  af- 
flicted, and  diBaffect«d,  enjoys,  as  a 
member  of  the  Confederation,  a 
well-rega  lat«dintemalClovernment, 
not  dissim  jlar  to  the  form  of  that 
eristing  in  what  were  colonies. 
Finally,  the  machinery  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  improved  as 
it  has  been  by  modifications  which 
experience  has  from  time  to  time 
shows  to  be  necessary,  works  satia 
factorily  and  well. 
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SUUMGUIQUE,  THE  MORAL  OF  THE  PARIS  CATASTROPHE. 


rthe  history  of  France  for  the 
last  centniy  teaches  one  lesson 
more  distinctly  and  forcibly  than 
another,  it  is  probably  this :  That 
political  maxims — the  stock  maxims 
of  English  Liberalism  more  espe- 
cially— are  not  nniversally  true, 
that  is,  not  of  nniversal  application ; 
that  in  politics  there  are  few  or  no 
axioiu,  few  or  no  general  or  ab- 
Btract  principles  ;  that  on  no  subject 
is  reasoning  a  dido  secundum  quid 
ad  dictum  simplidter  so  invariably 
mischieTons  and  shallow;  that  in 
practical  dealing  with  State  affairs 
empiricism  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  safer  than  science — than  any 
science,  at  least,  which  is  not  pro* 
founder  than  statesmanship  in  these 
days  ever  reaches ;  that,  in  a  word, 
in  managing  or  speculating  on  the 
manaeement  of  nations  as  of  indi- 
Tidnals,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
constitutional  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
patient  is  more  essential  than  a 
theoretic  mastery  of  the  sciences 
of  medicine  and  of  nutrition.  We 
mean  that  Frenchmen — like  other 
nations  probably,  but  more  than 
any  other — have  peculiarities,  social 
and  moral,  which  forbid  us  to  re- 
gard them  or  prescribe  for  them  as 
an  ordinary  or  average  civilised 
people;  and  that,  politically,  we 
should  fall  into  grave  error  in  either 
treating  them  or  judging  them  as  if 
they  were  Englishmen  or  Germans, 
or  even  Spaniards  or  Italians.  Let 
ns  try  to  understand  two  or  three 
of  these  peculiarities,  if  we  would 
estimate  aright  the  meaning  of  the 
moral  of  the  two  unprecedented 
catastrophes  of  the  last  year. 

A 'Nation,'  or  a  'People,'  con- 
sists of  an  aggregate  of  classes,  not 
always  homogeneous  or  harmo- 
nioosly  blended,  often  far  from 
identical  in  their  origin  or  their 
characteristics,  and  still  farther  at 
issue  as  to  their  aims  or  their  desires. 
But  when  we  speak  of  a  People  in 


common  phraseology,  we  usually 
mean  those  classes  in  the  community 
which  predominate^which  eive  the 
tone  to  a  nation's  policy  and  action, 
and  create  the  colouring  which  it 
presents  in  the  eyes  of  other  coun- 
tries—  which  confer  that  special 
physiognomy  or  congeries  of  fea- 
tures by  which  it  is  popularly 
known  and  distinguished.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  Spaniard  as  grave, 
dignified,  courteous,  and  stagnant ; 
of  the  Italian  as  artistic,  impression- 
able, and  passionate ;  of  the  Prussian 
as  stiff,  hard,  and  sterling ;  of  the 
Austrian  as  genial  and  aristocratic, 
but  arriere ;  of  the  Belgian  as  in- 
dustrious ;  of  the  Dutcn  as  com- 
mercial ;  of  the  Englishman  as 
gruff,  solid,  and  honest ;  of  the 
Scotchman  as  frugal  and  pushing, 
&c. — meaning  that  such  are  the 
salient  characteristics  respectively 
of  those  races  as  a  whole.  It  used 
to  be  possible  to  speak  of  the 
Frenchman  in  the  same  way,  with 
a  certain  rough  correctness,  as  gal- 
lant, lightheaerted,  brilliant,  pleasure- 
loving,  and  polite.  We  can  scarcely 
do  so  now.  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
any  epithet,  or  string  of  epithets, 
which  would  now  faithfully  charac- 
terise the  French  people  as  a  whole. 
Usually  in  Europe  it  is  the  upper 
or  governing  classes  which  are 
most  salient,  which  most  determine 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
nation,  and  therefore  most  repre- 
sent and  depict  it — most  seem  to  he 
it  to  neighbouring  nations.  But  this 
is  scarcely  so  with  the  France  of  to- 
day. We  have  all  of  us  been  ac- 
customed to  hear  and  read  of  the 
gay,  courageous,  wittv,  courteous, 
lighthearted  nobles  of  the  old  re- 
gime, who  governed,  coloured,  made 
the  France  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  full  of  folly, 
fall  of  vice,  but  full  of  charm 
as  well — sometimes  cultivated,  ge- 
nerally    kind,    always    polished — 
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the  soul  of  honour  as  thej  under- 
stood it,  faithfdl  to  the  death  to  the 
triKLitions  of  their  ancestors,  loyal 
with  a  perverse  bat  respectable 
fidelity  to  a  worthless  dynasty  and 
a  corrupted  church.  But  these, 
though  they  still  Imger  in  -Prance, 
no^  longer  represent  Prance,  or 
guide  its  destinies,  or  colour  its 
physiognomy.  They  were  all  de- 
throned ;  most  of  them  were  exter- 
ipinated,  and  the  few  survivors  have 
been  reduced,  or  have  retired,  to 
powerless  obscurity.  Again,  we 
have  many  of  us  known,  and  felt 
'privileged  to  know,  the  brilliant 
and  illustrious  men  of  a  later  gener- 
ation— profound  savans,  wise  and 
successful  statesmen,  writers  of 
world-wide  fame  in  every  branch  of 
literature  and  science,  thinkers 
than  whom  no  nation  has  produced 
sounder  or  deeper — who  culminated 
and  ruled  about  forty  years  ago. 
But  these,  like  the  others,  are 
gone ;  lost,  pushed  from  their  pre- 
eminence, seldom  heard,  scarcely 
felt  in  public  life  at  all;  hushed, 
not  so  much  in  the  silence  of  death 
or  oblivion  as  in  the  overpowering 
Babel  of  a  myriad  of  maniac  voices. 
The  France  of  to-day  is  the  Prance 
of  the  ruling  classes  of  a  fresh  era 
and  another  race ;  of  the  Qtwol  in 
place  of  the  Frank;  of  the  pea- 
sant proprietor,  intensely  selfish,  in- 
tensely narrow,  intensely  frugal 
and  industrious ;  of  the  money- 
making,  money-saving  boureeois, 
equally  selfish,  almost  equally  busy, 
and  somewhat  less  ignorant  and 
hamS ;  of  the  money-snatching  ad- 
venturer and  speculator,  Jiving  in 
excitement,  cmd  grasping  after  un- 
earned gains ;  of  the  youth  of  the 
cities,  sometimes  wealthy,  ofbener 
penniless  and  greedy,  feasting  on 
unwholesome  literature,  thirs^  for 
zcessive  pleasure,  without  one 
healthy  aim,  one  great  idea,  or  one 
saving  faith,  and  therefore  ready 
for  any  foUv,  and  capable  of  any 
crime ;  and  lastlv,  of  the  vast  urban 
population  which  forms  the  sub- 


stratum of  society,  where  life  is 
congregated  into  masses — ^where 
honest  artisans  in  toOsome  yet  noble 
poverty;  ignorant  idealists,,  mad- 
dened by  wild  dreams,  of  which 
they  feel  the  fascination  but  are 
unable  to  detect  the  falsity ;  m^n 
furious  with  privation,  men  demo- 
ralised by  idleness,  men  steeped  in 
crime;  socialist  aspirers  after  a 
model  government  and  an  ideal 
community ;  desperadoes,  the  irre- 
concilable  fbes  of  every  goverii- 
ment  atid  of  any  social  system; 
fools  who  would  live  oh'  visions, 
wretches  who  would  live  by  pillage 
— lie  seething  together  in  one  hetero- 
geneous, perilous,  ajid  fermenting 
mass,  with  Journalists,  often  the 
lowest  and  the  worst  in  Europd, 
for  ever  stirring  up  the  mud. 

Now,  the  first  peculiarity  we  no- 
tice is,  that  this  mass,  which  for  bre- 
vity we  will  in  fixture  call  the  *  Pro- 
letariat,' holds  a  difierent  position  in 
France  from  that  which  it  occupies 
elsewhere.  In  all  old  countries  it 
constitutes  the  most  numerous  class 
of  the  population :  in  France  only 
is  it  the  most  prominent.  Else- 
where it  is  a  great  potential  element 
in  politics :  in  France  it  is  an  active 
and  paramount  one.  There  alone 
it  is  armed  and  organised;  there 
alone  since  1 789  it  has  mingled  in, 
diverted,  coloured,  for  a  time  domi- 
nated, and  in  the  end  generallj 
ruined,  every  political  movement  or 
convulsion.  Its  intervention  has 
changed  every  attempted  reform 
into  a  revolution.  In  1830  only 
was  that  great  step  of  progress  and 
justice  rescued  from  its  &tal  auxil- 
iary action.  But  en  revanche  it 
was  on  that  occasion  that  the  de- 
plorable error  of  establishing  the 
(National  Guard  gave  to  the  Pro- 
letariat— in  common,  no  doubt,  with 
other  classes  of  citizens,  but  (as 
we  shall  presently  point  out)  in 
virtual  predominance  over  all — 
the  armed  organisation,  and  the 
recognised  political  rights  and 
status,  which  have  since  rendered 
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them  practicallj  'maaters  of  the 
BitiiJiiiozi,'  whenever  thafc  aitiiatioii 
became  ctitical,  involTed»  and  revo* 
hrtionaiy.  The  right  of  eyezy 
oiidzeix  to  bear  arms,  and  io  be 
enxoUed  in  local  battalions  ohooeing 
their. own  officers,  called  ont.by 
tfioee  officers  by  beat  of  dnun  on 
ail  ocoaaions  of  danger  or  -  excite* 
menty  and  recognised  as  defenders 
of  pablic  order,  and  as  instruments 
of  fgovenonent,  constitiited  -  them 
in  incb  and  inevitablj  eontrollem  of 
that  goremment,  and  judges  of 
what  pnbHc  order  was  or  onght  to 
he.  Thej  became  in  a  w(»rd  *•  aoU 
dier  eledUjfrs,^  constituent  elements 
of  the  roHng  and  legislatiye  powers, 
hot  pfone  to  elect  sovereigns  rather 
than  lepresentatiyes,  to  make  laws 
ntiier  wax  legislators,  and  to  enact 
degtecu  rather  than  laws.  It  is 
stEBnge^  that  no  one  should  hare 
perceived  in  1-830  that  this  institn- 
tion  of  the  National  Guard,  de« 
signed  to  protect  the  people  against 
Sorrereigns  wielding  ihe  instonment 
of  a  standing  armj,  would  be  cer- 
tain, im  such  a  nation  as  France,  to 
hand  over  goeat  cities,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  despotism  of  an  anned 
mob. 

It  oonld  not  end  otherwise,  es- 
peomilj  in  a  capital  Hke  Paris,  and 
this  for  two  reasons,  neither  of  them 
vety  recondite;  but  their  indirect 
beaming  npon  other  countries  than 
France  makee  them  worth  reflection. 
The  first  is  that  the  Proletariat 
dasses  are  nearljalways  numerically 
the  strongest,  and  therefore  able  to 
dominate  and  overpower  the  others, 
povided  only  they  hang  tegether. 
Now  in  iVance  and  in  Paris  they 
do  hang  together  most  remarkably ; 
they  i^mpathise  with  each  other's 
aims  and  ^Belings,  and  imfortunately 
with  each  other's  animosities  most 
especially  (for  there  social  divisions 
aie  hcfusontaly  not  vertical) ;  they 
sympathise  also  too  often  as  vehe- 
mently ae  the  Irish  with  the  criminal 
classes,  because  hating  the  Qovem- 
ment  which  these  also  hate  ;  they 


ore  banded  together  in  sentiment  aa 
the  men  who  wami^  in  antagonism 
to  the  men  who  have ;  and  they  a^ 
banded  together  locally  alsd,  as  for 
the  most  part  inhabi'fang  ihe  same 
quarters  of  the  oity.  The  second 
reason  is,  that  the  Proletariat 
National  Guards^  besides  being  the 
most  numerous,  w31  nearly  alwi^s 
be  the  readiest  and  &e  meet  dfr* 
termined.  -When  in  times  of  ewM 
citement  and  disturbance  thera|>pel 
is  beaten,  it  is  these  idasses  who 
rush  to  arms  most  promptly,  who 
appear  soonestand  in  greatest  num* 
hers  at  the  rendeavous.  The  Fai»> 
bourg  St.  Germain,  the  Bue  Sti 
Honors,  the  Rue  Bivoli,  send  foxih 
their  hundreds;  Belleville,  Moxjt^ 
martre,  Menilmontaat,  send  forth 
their  ihousands.  Nay,  more?  the 
Proletariatmsually  know  more  dis- 
tinctly what,  they  want,  because 
their  objects  are  simpler  and  mo>re 
naked,  and  more  easily  defined; 
they  are  more  resolute,  more  dadng^ 
moreunacrupulonainitiieir  meaaej 
their  leaders  are  far  more  despo^ 
and  employ  the  weapons  of  terror 
and  tiade- unionism  more-  na* 
spuingly;  their  organisation  asid 
their  cohesion  are  far  closer.  But 
there  is  worse  stiU  behind.  Tli^ 
most  desperate,  the  idlest,  the  m^tt 
debauched,  the  moat  criminal  por* 
tion  of  the  Proletariat  will  lalways 
be  the  'readiest  to  don  their  uniforms 
and  shoulder  their  muskets,  just,  aa 
the .  Proletariat  as  a  whole  ^will. the 
readier  than  the  quiet,  industriofts 
bourgeois,  or  the  well«-to-do  of  the 
upper  ranks.  To  the  latter  paradintf 
and  marching  and  mounting  guara 
is  a  nuisance  and  an  interruptioB, 
andstreel^fighting  a  disgusting  ririi; 
to  the  former  it  is  comparatively 
an  amusement,  an  excitement^  the 
prospect  of  plunder  or  revenge,  the 
chance  at  au  events  of  something 
desirable.  The  diligent,  bard- work- 
dug,  honest  artisan  earning  his  five 
or  ten  francs  a  day,  is  loth  to  turn 
out  and  play  at  soldiering:  the  lazy, 
loafing,  intermittent  labourer  likes 
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nothing  better ;  the  liberated /or^<, 
the  incorrigible  beggar,  the  habitual 
thief,  finds  his  greatest  delight  in 
appearing  in  a  protective  and 
sanctioning  disgnise.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  shopkeeper,  the  handi- 
craftsman, the  small  mannfactarer, 
as  well  as  the  pleasure  seeker  and 
the  student,  hate  the  summons 
which  calls  them  from  their  indus- 
try or  their  ease,  their  luxuiy  or 
their  gains,  shirk  the  duty  if  they 
can,  and  are  indignant  that  the 
Gk>Yemm6nt,  to  which  they  pay 
police  rates  and  army  taxes  for 
defending  them,  should  expect  them 
to  defend  themselves.  In  all 
countries,  in  fine,  in  which  a  sense 
of  public  duty  is  not  strong  and 
paramount,  the  call  to  arms  will 
ahoays  he  obeyed  most  readily  and  in 
greatest  numbers  by  the  most  danger^ 
ous  classes^  and  by  the  most  dangerous 
of  every  class. 

The  last  few  months  have  ^- 
nished  signal  exemplification  of  this 
truth,  r^bably  the  conduct  of  no 
urmed  force,  whether  organised  for 
police  or  for  fighting,  for  maintain- 
ing order  at  home  or  for  defending 
the  country  against  foreign  foes, 
ever  so  signally  pronounced  its  own 
condemnation,  as  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Paris.  Power- 
less for  service,  it  has  proved  effi- 
cient only  for  mischief,  and  mis- 
chief of  a  kind  of  which  modem 
civilisation  scarcely  affords  a  par- 
allel. During  the  first  siege — whe- 
ther the  fault  is  to  be  laid  to  their 
own  indiscipline  or  faineantise,  or 
to  the  lukewarmness  and  incapacity 
of  their  leaders — they  proved  al- 
most useless  for  the  hard  work  of 
actual  combat.  The  real  fighting 
was  done  by  the  troops  of  the  line, 
the  sailors,  and  the  Mobile  Guards 
from  Brittany.  In  the  richer  quar- 
ters the  National  Guards  assembled 
languidly,  mustered  in  scanty  num- 
bers round  their  colours,  paraded  to 
and  fro,  mounted  guard  lazily  on 


the  ramparts,  and  went  home 
whenever  they  could.  Such  at 
least  is  the  account  given  of  theiv 
behaviour  at  the  time.  In  the 
poorer  quarters  they  answered  the 
rappel  in  multitudes  no  doubt,  re- 
ceived their  thirty  sous  a  day,  bi- 
vouacked, camped  out,  swore  to  die 
rather  than  capitulate,  menaced  or 
assaulted  every  sensible  man  who 
talked  of  negotiation,  sneaked  away 
from  the  leadership  of  any  daring 
man  who  urged  them  to  a  resolute 
sortie,  ate  and  drank  in  cabarets, 
were  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of 
scanty  and  curious  food,  as  well  off 
as  usual,  with  no  work  and  decent 
pay,  contracted  or  confirmed  fatal 
habits  of  uproarious  and  vainglori- 
ous idleness,  and  grew  into  the  in- 
solent and  ferocious  Communist 
army  subsequently  seen.  Then  came 
the  surrender,  the  brief  occupation 
of  Paris  by  the  GTermans,  the 
carrying  off  of  the  cannon  to  Mont- 
martre,  that  sudden  reactionary 
movement,  half  panic,  half  stupid 
patriotism,  half  blind  resentment 
against  leaders  who  they  fancied  had 
betrayed  them — mainly,  perhaps, 
dread  lest  the  stoppage  of  their 
thirty  sous  should  force  them  back 
upon  the  alternative  of  real  labour  or 
starvation ; — ^that  movement  which 
the  inconceivable  blunders  or  feeble- 
ness of  the  Versailles  authorities 
suffered  to  develop  and  consolidate 
itself  into  a  formidable  insurrection. 
Then  was  seen  in  its  completeness 
what  a  citizen  force  could  do — and 
bear.  Whether  the  battalions  of 
the  Proletariat  were  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  respectable  and 
the  rich — ^whether  the  party  of  order 
or  the  insurgents  were  at  the  out- 
set numerically  the  strongest — may 
perhaps  be  questioned,  and  is  not 
essential  to  the  argument:^  at  all 
events  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  bands  which  rallied  round  the 
Commune  were  incomparably  the 
more  resolute,   knew  better  what 


'  If  they  were  really  the  more  numerous,  our  aigument  against  the  inherent  rice  of 
a  citizen  force  is  all  the  more  irresistible  in  one  branch  of  it — ^tbe  greater  readiness 
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thej  wanted,  were  better  organiBed^ 
had  more  daring  and  more  trusted 
leaders,  had  far  more  audacity  and 
oonrage.  In  a  word,  they  were 
ready  to  fight  for  their  convictions, 
their  dreams,  their  political  ideas, 
and  their  thirty  sons.  Their  antagon- 
ists, the  National  Ghiards  of  the  Party 
of  Order— eTen  with  the  army  and 
the  law,  the  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities, the  actual  estabhshed 
Goyemment  to  back  them — ^were 
not  ready  to  fight  for  their  property, 
their  interests,  or  their  languid 
political  principles  or  predilections. 
They  could  not  be  got  to  answer  the 
beat  of  dmm  ;  they  refused  to  strike 
a  blow  or  to  risk  a  scratch  for  se- 
curity, or  good  order,  or  their  own 
hearthstones ;  they  remained  pas- 
gxTe  or  in  hiding.  In  a  word  they 
collapsed;  they  left  the  field  to 
their  Proletariat  fellow-citizens ; 
nay,  they  actually  submitted,  first, 
to  be  disarmed  l^  them,  then,  in 
many  instances,  to  join  their  ranks 
upon  compulsion.  Seldom,  perhaps, 
has  there  been  witnessed  such  a 
shameless  or  general  abnegation  of 
duty,  sense,  character,  and  spirit. 
The  vaunted  Parisian  institution  of 
National  Guards — ^the  citizen  force 
of  France  which  was  to  be  at  once 
the  guarantee  of  liberty  and  order 


— has  ended  in  one  half  of  them 
deserting  their  functions  and  laying 
down  their  arms,  and  the  other 
half  defying  a  Government  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  setting 
fire  to  their  own  city — and  then 
succumbing  in  the  most  aimless, 
senseless,  sanguinary  civil  conflict 
of  our  day.  The  decree  that  has 
gone  forth  for  the  general  disarma- 
ment of  this  pernicious  force  indi- 
cates that  at  last  French  statesmen 
recognise  the  evil,  and  are  resolved 
to  grapple  with  it. 

One  peculiarity  which  makes 
French  Smeutes  and  insurrections 
difficult  alike  to  understand,  ta 
deal  with,  or  to  judge,  is  that,  from 
the  various  elements  which  take 
part  in  them,  they  present  such  a 
Protean  aspect.  At  one  moment 
they  appear  to  be  mere  struggles  of 
hardworking  artisans  for  better 
wages  and  an  easier  life ;  at  another, 
insurgence  of  labour  against  capi- 
tal in  the  name  of  some  insane,  ill- 
comprehended,  and  anti-economical 
theory  or  aspiration.  According  to 
^Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  as  we  con- 
ceive him,  this  was  the  real  signi- 
ficance of  the  Parisian  Gonmiune.' 
Sometimes  they  seem  the  grand, 
wild,  disinterested  efforts  of  dream- 
ers to  realise  a  vision  of  impossible 


iod  willingness  of  the  ouvriers  and  the  dcsotuvrh  of  the  lower  ranks.  If  they  were 
ooly  a  minority,  or  '  a  handful,'  then  the  cowardice,  incapacity,  or  indolence  of  the 
better  classes  who  cowered  before  them  (though  equally  National  Guards  and  equally 
enrolled  and  armed)  becomes  inexpressibly  contemptible. 

'  We  noticed  in  the  May  Number  of  this  Magazine,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  disintegration 
in  France,  the  introduction  and  growth  of  Cosmopolitan  ideas  and  sympathies.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  these  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  Commune,  and 
coloured  many  o'  their  plans.  M.  John  Lemoinne,  of  the  Journal  des  Dibats,  per- 
ceired  this  characteristic  at  an  early  period  of  the  insurrection.  '  The  idea  of  nation- 
ality,' he  said,  in  a  contribution  to  a  Belgian  paper,  '  vanishes  ever  more  and  more 
from  the  heart  of  France  to  make  room  for  more  general  ideas — ideas  without  a  name, 
vHhoat  a  ndl3nBg  flag,  and  without  colour  save  Uiat  of  blood.  There  are  no  longer 
national  societies ;  there  are  none  but  international  societies.  Cosmopolitism  has 
killed  patriotism.  At  any  other  time  I  should  regard  this  tnmsformation  calmly. 
On  principle,  from  taste  and  for  purely  individual  reasons,  I  am  inspired  by  no 
patriotic  ezdusiveness ;  for  me,  my  cotmtry  consists  in  a  moral  and  social  community 
rather  than  in  such  and  such  territorial  limits.  ...  I  thus  speak  impartially 
of  a  state  of  thingi  which  I  simply  seek  to  elucidate.  .  .  .  The  instinct  of  patriotisnir 
does  not  exist  at  the  heart  of  these  anonymous  and  impersonal  masses,  to  whom, 
shifting  interests  have  replaced  the  fixed  territory.  What  matters  the  fate  of  Al- 
lace  and  of  Lorraine,  the  fate  of  Paris,  to  these  nomads,  to  these  comnanions  in  travel 
•round  the  world  ?  What  they  ask  is  the  agrarian  law  extended  and  applied  to  the 
capital.  Tki8  is  why  the  defence  of  Paris  against  the  French  is  twenty  times  mnre 
determined  than  it  was  againet  the  Prussians* 
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social  virtne  and  felicity — ^ioBane 
0x47  in  ag  £Etr  aa  they  anticipate  an 
inoalcolablj  remote  mtnre,  and  take 
no  account  of  time,  of  gradations; 
of  indispensable  postulateiB  and  pre-> 
liminaries — criminal  only  in  as  far 
as  they  ignore  all  the  inevitable 
tjxannies,  and  yiolence,  and  sordid 
brutalities  through  which  they 
must  wade  to  their  end.  Again, 
they  show  unmistakably  as  the 
mere  convulsive  and  unscrupulous 
struggles  of  a  defeated  and  out- 
nunirored  political  fitction  for  the 
power  which  has  escaped  or  been 
wrested  from  its  grasp.  Too  often, 
moreover,  and  too  surely  in  the 
end,  they  display  the  hideous  fea- 
tures of  all  the  worst  and  meanest 
passions  of  humanity ;  an  ugly  rush 
for  plunder  or  revenge,  calling  itself 
Socialism ;  a  mad  upheaving  of  the 
lowest  filth  of  destitute  and  criminal 
city  life,  aiming  at  nothing  but  dis- 
order, having  no  more  definite 
enemy  than  society  itself,  yet  wrap- 
ping itself  round  with  some  ti^ 
tored  and  ensanguined  rag^  of  the 
Bepubliean  flag. 

All  these  ingredients  mingled 
in  the,  Communist  mofvement — ^in 
what  proportions  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Probably  the  meanest  and 
pettiest  predominated  from  the 
first.  Certainly  they  reigned  su- 
preme at  last.  In  the  early  pro- 
gramme the  Communist  leaders  put 
forth  (that  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  citizens  from  the  supremacy  of 
the  peasantry)  there  was  some  dis- 
tinct meaning,  and  some  at  least 
arguable  and  primd  facie  justice. 
In  the  first  passionate  .movement  of 
the  populace,  when  they  carried  off 
the  guns  to  Montmartre  to  save 
them,  as  they  fiincied,  from  traitor- 
ous leaders  and  the  Prussian  foe, 
there  was,  or  may  have  been,  some 
blind  patriotic  instinct.  From  time 
to  tame  at  the  beginning  of  the 
movemept  some  well-meant  decrees 
were  issued,  showing  that  the  purer 
cJements  in  the  mixed  mass  were 
not  yet  wholly  overborne.  But  these 


glimmerings  of  light  were  soon  ob- 
scured or  trampled  out.  The  police 
was  abolished;  the  prison  doors 
were  opened ;  the  forgata  were  let 
loose,  and  the  very  reftise  of  ha* 
bitual  villainy  was  enrolled  and 
armed.  One  by  one,  from  day  to 
day,  the  leaders  and  generals  who 
had  some  name,  some  intelliffenoe, 
some  defined  purpose,  some  linger^ 
ing  principles  or  scruples,  were  dis- 
csjrded  and  imprisoned;  and  the 
insurrection  fell  under  the  gtddaace 
of  desperadoes  and  foreigpi  refugee^, 
who  when  beaten  had  no  better 
resource  and  no  grander  conception 
than  to  destroy  in  mere  spite  and 
fury-  the  fiiirest  city  in  the  <  world* 
Those  who  look  only  at  the  theories 
and  the  aims  of  the  five  or  ten 
righteous  men  who  at  fiivt  joined 
or  organised  the  movement  may 
choose  to  regard  it  as  an  unfotia- 
nate  Beform  Bill,  a  well-intentioiied 
revolution  worthy  of  a  better  end ; 
— those  who  concentrate  their  i^t- 
tention  on  itis  general  condaoii  its 
culmination  and  catastrophe,  are 
justified  in  condemning  it  as  about 
the  most  atrocious,  aimless,  unpar- 
donable political  crime  ever  coln- 
mitted  upon  earth. 

The  defenders  and  admirers  of 
the  Conmiune  who  are  to  be  found 
in  England  have  not,  of  course,  at- 
tempted to  excuse  or  extenuate  the 
savage  and  destructive  acts  of  its 
dying  moments.  But  many  of  them 
appear  to  beHeve  that  it  had  some 
distinct  political  theory  or  aim  to» 
wards  which  its  efforts  were  di-> 
rected,  and  which,  though  mis- 
taken and  extravagant,  was  ^tiU 
one  capable  of  being  emlwaoed 
by  sane  and  honest  men.  We 
have  tried  to  discover  such  doc- 
trine or  purpose,  but  in  vain.  That 
there  was  (over  and  above  mere 
sordid  interests  aiad  the  fear  of 
want)  some  vague  dream  or  aspirin 
tive  fermentiDg  in  the  ignoraiit 
popular  mass,  for  which  thousands 
were  found  ready  to  fight  fiercely 
and    die    cheerfully,   there    is    no 
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doubt  vhaie^er ;  bat  we  beliere  its 
inspiring  power  consisted  mainly  in 
its  vagueness,  and  nearly  all  l^e 
witne^s^s  of  that  strange  conliict 
wbo  have  described  their  conversa- 
tion with  wounded  insurgents, 
while  bearing  testimonjr  to  their 
enthusiasm  and  their  ftuy,  bear  tes- 
timony also  to  the  impoesibilily  of 
getting  them  to  define  what  uieir 
object  or  hope  really  was.  Clearly, 
ioOy  there  was  no  resu  consentaneous- 
ness  <}f  conception  or  of  final  aim 
ftmngig  the  various  sections  of  which 
the  Commune  was  made  up.  It  may, 
however,  help  us  a  little  towards  an 
understanding  of  the  position,  if  we 
give  a  few  statements — all  by  friends 
of  the  insurgents— oi  their  own  no- 
tions in  their  own  words. 

First  of.  all  we  will  take  Mr. 
IVederick  Harrison,  unquestionably 
an  able  and  enthusiastic  advocate — 
not  of  their  proceedings,  but  of  their 
aspirations  and  aims .  He  conceives 
the  workmen  of  Paris  to  have  been 
the  originators  and  the  soul  of  the 
movement;  that  it  was  virtually 
the  insurgence  of  labour  against 
capital;  and  that  it  aspired  to  the 
foundation  of  a  Universal  Republic 
formed  of  right-minded  men  of  all 
nations;  that  it  repudiated  the 
fnndamentaliy  false  notions  of  Par- 
liamentaxy  Government  and  the 
supremacy  of  universal  sufiErage; 
and  designed  to  substitute  the 
federal  for  the  national  idea. 

The  grand  State  sjBteins  having  done 
their  part  in  Europe,  like  the  Hoxnan 
Empire,  like  it  are  growing  oppressive. 
These  einpires,  cemented  by  'blood  and 
iron,*  have  no  true  vitality.  They  gratify 
the  ambition  or  the  vanity  of  the  profes- 
sional claraes,  bnt  the  people  throughout 
Europe  abhor  them,  and  they  are  doomed. 
The  imperial  spirit  is  the  Nemesis  of 
patriotism.  Look  at  the  histozv  of  the  late 
war,  and  of  its  authors  on  both  sides,  and 
judge  haw  profoundly  hostile  to  civilisation 
thb  pride  of  imperial  sreatness  has  become. 
Erenta  have  given  this  sentiment  a  mo- 
meolBv  stre^jth,  but  the  people  do  not 
riiaM  it  in  rrance,  in  Germany,  or  in 
£n|^uid.  It  18  the  honour  of  the  Paris 
workmen  that  they  definitely  repudiate  this 
coarse  ambition.    They  look  forward  in  the 


future  to  a  nation  groater  than  aay'-^tlM 
people  of  the  West  of  Europe,  Theyi^f 
pudiated  the  league  of  the  bouigeokip 
against  the  Germans.  A  Prussian  sitd  on 
the  Commune.  Their  dream  of  a  univei^al 
Bepublic  means  no  absurd  extension  of 
national  territory.  It  means  the  union  of 
men  in  their  true  political  aggregates, 
bound  together  as  a  nation  in  afederal  bond, 
forming  for*  many  purposes  but  one  people, 
without  the  barriers  of  jealous  nationality 
or  the  oppression  of  centr^sed  states. 
Such  is  the  idea  of  the  Commune,  destruo- 
tive  it  may  be  of  jealous  nationality,  only 
to  rise  to  a  civic  union  more  real,  and  a 
national  unity  more  great. 

Again: 

The  people  of  Paris  believe  not  in  any 
god  nor  in  any  man;  but  they  have  a 
religion  of  their  own,  for  which  they  are 
ready  to  die.  Ihat  religion  is  the  faith 
that  capital  and  its  holders  must  ad^pt 
themselves  to  nobler  uses,  or  they  \m 
better  cease  to  exist.  A  society  in  whic]^ 
generation  after  generation  passes  away^, 
consolidating  vast  and  ever-increasing 
hoards  of  wealth,  opening  to  the  wealthy 
enchanted  realms  oi  idleness,  luxuzy,  apg 
waste;  laying  on  the  labourer,  generation 
after  generation,  increasing  burdens  of  toil« 
destitution,  and  despair;  a  society  in  wfaxdi 
capital  has  created  a  gospel  (tf  ita  own,  aild 
claims  for  the  good  of  society  a  divine  rig^ 
of  selfishness,  the  right  to  exert  its  powers 
at  will  indefinitely  for  the  indulgence  of  ita 
own  desirea,  rebelling  against  any  social 
control,  and  offering  up  '  with  a  light  heart' 
the  misery  and  degraaation  of  the  poor  as 
a  sad  but  inevitaUe  sacrifice  on  the  altac 
of  competition — ^snch  a  society  these  work- 
men of  Paris  will  not  for  ever  tolerate. 

And  this,  the  workmen  of  Paris,  wiUi 
arms  in  their  hands;  this,  they  said,  should 
not  be  for  ever.  Little  knowing  how  to 
end  it,  or  what  it  might  be  that  could  save 
them,  they  have  thrown  up  this  tremendous 
yet  wild  veto  on  the  absolute  reign  of 
capital  It  is  their  protest  against  the 
selfish  anti-social  independence  of  wealth 
— a  protest  which  now  may  fiul  of  effect, 
which  has  but  a  small  programme  of  ita 
own,  which  may  soon  be  silenced  and 
crushed  for  a  time,  but  a  protest  which 
nothing  can  stifle  for  ever. 

Next  there  has  just  come  into  dur 
hands  a  small  pamphlet  issued  hy 
Mr.  Beesly,  being  an  account  of  the 
•Revolution  of  March  i8,'  which 
established  the  Commune,  by  a 
'French  Positivist,'  evidently  a  man 
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of  sagacity  and  edacation,  and  ap- 
parently fair  and  moderate  in  cha- 
racter.^ He  was  himself  for  a  time 
a  member  of  the  Commnne,  but 

I  left  it  principally  on  account  of  my 
health.  I  fail  and  grow  weaker  from  day 
to  day,  and  could  not  have  endured  these 
new  trials.  But  even  if  I  had  been  well,  I 
might  perhaps  have  hesitated  to  take  upon 
myself   the  responsibility  of    entering   a 

Solitical  body,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
ecisions  would  have  been  formed  in  con- 
tradiction to  my  views,  convictions,  and 
advice.  For  although  I  am  toith  the 
Commune  in  principle  and  in  fact,  there 
are  many  of  its  acts,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
grand  ulterior  design,  which  I  entirely 
reject 

His  account  of  the  origin,  consti- 
tuent elements,  and  programme  of 
the  insurgent  movement  is  curious 
and  probably  correct,  and  his  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  the  actors 
shrewd  and  well  worth  noting.  It 
was  written  towards  the  end  of 
April. 

The  members  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Q-uard,  which  con- 
stituted itself  after  the  capitulation  of 
Paris  with  great  skill  and  courage,  and 
was  soon  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the 
battalions,  mostly  in  the  workmen's  parts 
of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Commune,  are  the 
most  active,  intelligent,  and  energetic 
minds  of  the  International  Workmen's 
Association,  working  men,  small  engineers, 
and  journalists. 

Their  philosophy  is  Atheism,  Material- 
ism, the  negation  of  all  religion ;  their 
political  programme  is  absolute  individual 
liberty,  by  means  of  the  suppression  of 
government  and  the  division  of  nationali- 
ties into  communes  more  or  less  federated ; 
their  political  economy  consists  essentially 
in  the  dispossession,  with  compensation, 
of  the  present  holders  of  capital,  and  in 
assigning  the  coin,  instruments  of  labour, 
and  land  to  associations  of  workmen; 
their  historical  theory  is  that  the  nobility 
and  bourgeoisie  have  each  had  their  reign, 
and  that  the  turn  of  the  proletariat  has 
now  come.  They  exclude  all  that  is 
outside  the  working  class   from  society. 


considering  it  as  socially  and  even  physio- 
logically ^ete. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  National  Ghuard,  sod 
the  Communal  Council  sitting  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  which  since  the  i8th  of 
last  March  have  been  absolute  masters  of 
Paris. 


Finally  I  must  add,  in  order  to  make 
our  situation  more  dear  to  you,  that  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  National  Guard, 
exclusively  composed  of  workmen,  members 
of  the  International  Workmen's  Associa- 
tion, has  alone  taken  the  initiative,  and 
alone  has  the  merit  of  the  movement; 
that  it  gained  and  keeps  its  power  by 
means  of  its  direct,  organic,  and  secret 
connections  with  the  National  Guard ;  that 
the  Commune  is,  with  respect  to  it,  already 
a  miscellaneous  body,  less  exclusively  pro- 
letarian and  federalist.' 

With  regard  to  persons  I  must  be  very 
cautious  in  giving  my  opinion,  for  fear  of 
passing  an  incorrect  judgment. 

I  have  already  told  you  in  my  first  note 
that  the  Central  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mune contain  many  men  who  are  thoroughlj 
honest,  sincere,  intelligent,  devoted,  pore, 
and  fanatical  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word, 
especially  in  the  class  of  the  proletarians 
and  small  engineers;  less  so,  I  think,  in 
that  of  the  literaiy  men  and  journalists 
who  have  joined  them.  Citizens  Yarlin, 
journeyman  bookbinder;  Malon,  joumej- 
man  calico  printer ;  Theisz,  workman ; 
Clement,  journeyman  dyer;  Ostjm,  work- 
ing engineer;  Vaillant,  engineer;  Amoki, 
architect ;  Jourde,  shopman ;  whom  I  know 
personally  more  or  less,  are  all  such  men. 

Among  the  workmen.  Citizen  Assi.  al- 
though a  member  of  the  International,  of 
the  Central  Committee,  and  of  the  Com- 
mune, and  holding  a  command  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  mo^t 
doubtful.  .  .  .  Still  there  is  little  esteem 
felt  in  the  municipal  body  for  Assi,  and  ht 
has  no  influence  there. 

Among  the  journalists  Citizen  Delescluze 
especially  is  thoroughly  honest  and  devoted 
to  the  Kepublic,  but  not  emancipated  from 
Deism  and  the  revolutionary  non-socialist 
metaphysics.  He  is  the  man  of  '931  in^ 
proved  by  the  modem  situation. 

The  party  least  to  be  commended  is  that 
of  the  small  journalists,  which  might  be 
represented  by  Messrs.  Vermorel,  Paschal 
Grousset,  Vallis,  &c. ;  but  they  have  little 


*  Except  in  sharing  the  common  French  mania,  that  every  man  is  a  traitor ;  for  ex- 
ample : — *  Thiers,  Pavre,  Picard,  Trochu,  Bazaine,  Uhrich,  Aurelle  de  Paladines,  at 
Tours,  Bordeaux,  Paris,  Metz,  Strasburg,  and  Orleans,  as  well  as  many  other  men  in 
many  other  places,  constantly  betraved  France  in  diplomacy  and  in  war  in  favour  of 
Prussia,  which  has,  I  assure  you,  haa  an  easy  triumph.' 
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inflneneeb  And  submit  to  the  gaidance  of  the 
Committee,  which  obejs  only  its  faith  and 
principles  without  recognising  perverse  or 
mterested  action  of  an^  kind.  Those  who 
bring  such  cbaiges  against  it  are  knaves  or 
fools. 

Lastlv  comes  the  address  just 
issued  bj  tlie  Greneral  Council  of 
the  Intemafcional  Working  Men's 
Association  in  London,  belieyed  to 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  en- 
tire movement,  and  giving  their 
own  account  of  their  own  views.  It 
is  veiy  volnminons.  The  Coancil 
says: 


The  workiiig  men's  Paris,  in  the  act  of 
its  heiQie  self-holocaust,  involved  in  its 
ilames  bdldings  and  monuments.  While 
tearing  to  pieces  the  living  body  of  the 
proletariat,  ita  rulers  must  no  longer 
expect  to  xetuzn  triumphantly  into  the 
intact  arehitecture  of  ineir  abodes.  .  .  . 
If  the  acta  of  the  Paris  working  men  were 
Yandalism,  it  was  the  Vandabsm  of  de- 
fence in  despair,  not  the  Vandalism  of  tri- 
umph, like  that  which  the  Christians  per- 
petnted  upon  the  really  priceless  treasures 
of  heathen  antiquity. 


Oar  aiaoeiation  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
the  international  bond  between  the  most 
advanced  woridng  men  in  the  various  coun- 
tries in  the  civilised  world. . . .  The  soil  out 
of  which  it  grows  is  modem  society  itself. 
It  cannot  be  stamped  out  by  any  amount 
of  carnage.  To  stamp  it  out  the  €h>vem- 
moits  would  have  to  stamp  out  the  de- 
ijMtiam  of  capital  over  labour — ^the  condi- 
tion of  their  own  parasitical  existence. 

Farther  on  they  say : 

The  Commune,  they  [hostile  critics]  ex- 
eUim,  intends  to  abolish  properhr,  the  basis 
of  aU  civilisation!  Yes,  ^ntlemen,  the 
Conmune  intended  to  abohsh  that  dass- 
paoperty  which  makes  the  labour  of  the 
mafiy  the  wealth  of  the  few.  It  aimed  at 
the  expropriation  of  the  expropriators.  It 
mntea  to  make  individual  property  a  truth 
by  trantforminff  the  means  of  production, 
land  and  capihS,  now  chiefly  the  means  of 
enslaving  and  exploiting  labour,  into  mere 
instruments  of  free  and  associated  labour. 
But  this  is  Communism,  'impossible' 
Cooununism !    Why,  those  members  of  the 


ruling  classes  who  are  intelligent  enough  to 
perceive  the  impossibility  of  continuing  the 
present  system — and  they  are  many — have 
become  the  obtrusive  and  iull-mouthed 
apostles  of  co-operative  production.  If  co- 
operative production  is  not  to  remain  a 
sham  and  a  snare ;  if  it  is  to  supersede  the 
Capitalist  system;  if  united  co-operative 
societies  are  to  regulate  national  production 
upon  a  common  plan,  thus  taking  it  under 
their  own  control,  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  constant  anardiy  and  periodical  convul- 
sions which  are  the  fatality  of  Capitalist 
production — what  else,  gentlemen,  would 
It  be  but  Communism,  'possible'  Commu- 
nism? 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  address 
runs  thus : 

Working  men's  Paris  with  its  Com- 
mune will  be  for  ever  celebrated  as  the 
glorious  harbinger  of  a  new  society.  Its 
martyrs  are  enshrined  in  the  great  heart 
of  the  working  class.  Its  exterminators 
history  has  already  nailed  to  that  eternal 
pillory  from  which  all  the  prayers  of  their 
priests  will  not  avail  to  redeem  them. 
•        •••.., 

The  Paris  Central  Committee  of 
the  same  body  issues  a  similar 
manifesto  (June  16). 

The  manifesto  says:  'Let  the  reaction 
chant  victory,  but  let  us  act .'  You  have 
been  disarmed,  but  have  you  been  really 
conquered  ?  In  Paris  you  number  still  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  The  French  law 
gives  political  power  to  you,  the  working 
men.  Have  no  more  clubs,  or  meetings, 
or  organs.  Bally  round  the  International 
Society  of  Working  Men,  you  who  daim 
the  right  to  live.  The  Society  alone  can 
lead  you  to  emancipation,  and  can  drag 
into  daylight  capital  and  priestcraft  At 
the  present  moment  the  International 
Socie^  is  denounced  as  grandly  criminal ; 
all  those  who  capitulated,  all  the  incapable 
persons  of  the  capital,  lay  at  its  door  the 
misfortunes  of  IVance  and  the  fires  of 
Paris.  On  the  Jules  Favres,  on  the 
Trochus,  and  on  the  rest,  we  hurl  back  the 
misfortunes  of  France.  We  accept  the 
respofuibility  of  the  oonjlagration  cfFarie,^ 
The  old  social  system  must  perish,  and  it 
shall  perish.' 

But  we  have  wandered  somewhat 
from  our  immediate  point.     On  a 


>  Another  Buisian  body,  however  (the  Comit^  Central  de  la  Garde  Nationale  FMMe), 
T^ndiate  this  act.  '  All  the  United  Members  of  the  International  Society  of  Workmen 
Teniae  to  be  likened  to  the  bandits  who  have  burnt  Paris.'  We  do  not  know  which  is 
the  real  Simon  Pure. 
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previouB  occasion  we  remarked  that 
one  of  the  circnxnstances  which  so, 
habitnallj  vitiate^  and  eventually 
defeated  all  reform  movements  in 
France  was  the  instantaneous  and 
instinctive  adhesion  to  them  of  all 
the  turbulent  and  vicious  elements 
of  the  population.  However  pure 
or  legitimate  in  their,  inception 
those  movements  may  be,  they  are 
necessarily  depraved  by  the  miscel- 
laneous and  often  villainous  multi- 
tudes who  join  them ;  and  the  prac- 
tical lesson  reformers  there  (and 
perhaps  elsewhere)  have  to  learn, 
is  that  they  cannot  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt  against  any  esta- 
blished government  without  attract- 
ing to  their  ranks  the  enemies  of 
all  government,  who  are  certain  to 
disgrace  the  cause,  and  nearly  cer- 
tain to  gain  the  command  of  it. 
We  now  wish  to  call  attention  to 
a  cognate  but  somewhat  converse 
danger,  namely,  the  prevalence 
among  the  lower  classes  in  France 
of  political  ideas  and  social  theories 
wmch  the  imperfectly  educated 
minds  of  those  classes  cannot  pro- 
perl  v  realise  and  cannot  at  all  judge 
aright,  but  which  ferment  and  dis- 
turb their  brains  with  a  perilous  ex- 
citement;  ideas  which  among  think- 
ers are  harmless  or  soon  corrected 
and  exploded,  but  which  pervert  or 
totally  upset  untrained  intellects, 
and  intoxicate  them  just  as  strong 
wine  intoxicates  and  maddens  men 
accustomed  only  to  water  and  innu- 
tritious  food.  We  think  it  was 
Bousseau  who  wrote :  '  Pour  la  po- 
pulace, ce  n'est  jamais  par  envie 
d'attaquer  qu'elle  se  souleve,  mais 
par  impatience  de  soufifrir.'  This  is 
true  of  most  countries — it  is  not  true 
of  France.  Here  we  insurreet  for 
a  substantial  grievance  or  a  ra- 
vished right — there  they  do  it  for 
a  fancy  or  a  phrkse.  There  (and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
legacies  of  the  first  Revolution) 
even  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant 
classes  can  be  inflamed  by  an  idea 
or  a  watchword  just  as  much  as 


by  privation — ^by  a  promised  Utopia 
as  by  a  needed  loaf;  and  this  fire  is 
harder  to  extinguish  than  the  other. 
Thousands  of  well-to-do  artisans 
grow  wild  and  furious  at  the  very 
name  of  a  Republic,  or  a  Commune, 
or  Liberty,  or  Universal  Brother- 
hood—will  fight  for  it,  kill  for  it, 
die  for  it,  endure  toil  and  wounds 
in  patience  for  it — ^yet  without  any 
definite  notion  what  either  means, 
or  whether  they  are  really  helping  it 
forwiard  by  their  sacrifices  or  their 
courage.  There  may  be  something 
fine  in  this  capacity  of  becoming 
frenzied  for  a  dream,  for  a  word,  for 
a  vague,  half- formed,  misty,  nebnloos 
emotion  of  the  brain,  that  probably 
never  reaches  the  solid  phase  cf 
a  conception  or  an  idea;  but  as- 
suredly there  is  something  in  it 
singularly  perilous  as  well.  It  may 
be  something  grander  and  more 
promising  than  mere  narrow  devo- 
tion to  material  interests— some- 
thing at  first  sight  nobler  than  and 
antagonistic  to  mere  self.  Class 
egotism  is  higher  than  individual 
egotism,  and  has  a  certain  redeem- 
ing element  of  camaraderie  abont 
it ;  but  a  practical  statesman  who 
has  to  rule  masses  will  ever  dread 
fanaticism  as  a  more  unmanageable 
passion  than  material  wants  and 
claims,  which  can  be  reasoned  with, 
fed  and  satisfied,  and  usually  have 
an  element  of  common  sense  and 
tangible  concreteness  that  can  be 
laid  hold  of.  In  France,  then,  not 
only  do  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
masses  soil  and  ruin  the  plans  and 
hopes  of  the  political  reformer;  but 
the  dreams,  and  aspirations,  and 
oratory  of  the  political  reformer  in 
their  turn  inflame  the  susceptible 
brains  of  the  multitude,  first  into 
intoxicating  hopes,  and  then  into 
relentless  crime. 

It  is  only  now  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  entertain  an  at  all  adequate 
conception  of  another  idiosyncrasy 
of  Frenchmen,  which  renders  it  im- 
possible to  deal  with  or  calculate 
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Ijbeir  ocmdiict  as  we  should  that  of 
onfioarj  populations  with  whom 
we  are  fimuHar;  we  mean  their 
abnormal  excUabHitif.  No  doubt 
salionfl)  like  indiyidnalB,  Taiy  enor- 
moaslj  in  temperament--~the  Ten- 
ton  and  the  Gelt,  the  Spaniard  and 
the  Russian,  the  Kegro,  the  Hindoo, 
and  the  Bed  Indian.  Bnt  among 
eiTilised  European  peoples,  the 
French  ezcitabilitj  of  to-day  seems 
to  us  peenliar  in  land  as  well  as  ex- 
cessive in  degree.  It  would  appear 
to  indicate  a  constitutional  suscepti- 
bility of  brain,  distinctlj  morbid,  and 
exoqrtioDally  beyond  the  control  of 
the  reason  or  the  will.  It  shows  itself 
in  a  hundred  ways,  and  seems  more 
or  less  to  pervade  all  classes.  Mem- 
bers of  tiie  Legislative  Chamber,  in 
moments  of  heat,  shake  their  fists 
at  each  other,  and  scream  mutual 
insult  and  defiance  across  the  hall. 
The  press,  as  well  as  oratory,  uses 
kngukge  and  arouses  passions 
scaroely  known  elsewhere,  unless  it 
be  oocasionally  in  Ireland.  Every 
Goveniment  in  turn  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  gag  it  in  aome  fashion 
or  other,  and  has  home  uniform 
testimony  to  the  general  conviction 
^lat  peace  and  order  and  settled 
authority  cannot  co-ezist  with. un- 
fettered liberty  of  speech..  An  ora- 
torical spark  which  in  England  or 
America  or  Prussia  falls  on  grass 
or  on  tinder,  in  France  falls  on 
gunpowder.  The  annals  of  the 
ooontiT  since  the  time  of  Mirabeau 
afaonna  in  exemplifications.  But* 
in  our  days  this  excitability  reaches 
to  absolute  insanity.  Everybody, 
apologists  as  well  as  denonneers, 
deseribes  it  by  thia  name ;  and  no 
other  is  appropriate  to  its  manifes* 
taiions.  v  ictor  Hugo  calls  it  mad- 
ness-; the  oorrespondents  of  Eng- 
fidi  newspapers  constantly  depict 
the  attttade  and  behaviour  o£the 


people,  •  both  during  the  war  with 
Germany  and  the  last  sieffe  and 
struggle,  as  being  simply  that  of 
a  populace  actually  crazy,  forionslj 
crazy,  with  passion,  mania,  or  drink! 
This  madness,  too,  assumes  invari- 
ably the  most  imamiable  and  de- 
structive phases.  In  the '  earlier 
days  it  was  the  ^j  mania;  then 
the  traitor  mania ;  now  the  petro- 
leum mania.  In  all  cases  it  was 
blind,  contagious,  uncontrollable. 
The  firing  of  the  city,  though  dc^ 
liberately  ordered  and  prepared  by 
the  Commnnist  chiefs,  was  its  cul- 
minating outbreak  and  indication. 
The  fury  of  the  insurgents,  espe- 
cially of  the  women,  and  the  an-' 
Bwering  ferocity  of  the  troops,  and 
ihe  individual  specimens  which 
spectators  narrate  of  each,  all  bear 
the  same  stamp — ^passion  so  utterly 
unrestrained,  either  by  fear,  sense, 
interest,  decency,  or  pity,  as  to  be 
simple  lunacy.  The  brain  of  the 
people — already  perilously  susceptt- 
ble— has  in  fact  given  way  under  the  < 
prolonged  stimulants  of  war,  defeat, 
beleaguerment,  grief,  haired,  and 
terror.  For  a  year  they  have  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  blood,  starill^' 
ra^,  suspicion,  bereavement,  and 
privation^  that  might  w^l  have 
turned  cooler  heads,  and  overthrown 
better  regulated  natures.^ 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in'  all 
this.  Physiologically,  even,  it  is 
explicable  and  probable  enough. 
The  wonder  would  be;  looking  at 
the  past,  if  something  of  the  kind 
had  not  resulted.  For  three  gene- 
sations  Frenchmen  have  been  *  born 
in  bitterness,  and  nurtured  in  con- 
vulsion ; '  and  such  influences,  act- 
ing on  temperaments  constitu- 
tionally emotional,  and  transmitted 
with  inevitably  accelerating  incre- 
ments from  fa&er  to  son,  have  pro- 
duced the  iuries,  murderers^  and 
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'  It  if  hnpossible  to  wj  how  much  the  proeess  of  what  it  is  now  the  f^Bhion  to 
^jibtaaAm  as  *  AleoholissUoAi'  miy^  haie  aggBavated  the  chronic  exeitemeat  of  ^the 
Mople.  Accoarding  to  .y,e|7.  flenonM.  testiipony,  .druakeonessi  formerly  estremelyxioef 
has  of  Ute  years  Been  a  rapidly  growing  vice  in  France,  especially  among  the  Ps^sians 
and  the  tro€^. 
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incendiaries  of  Belleville  in  1871. 
The  unprecedented  catastrophe  of 
1789,  the  overthrow  of  all  existing 
society,  the  removing  of  all  old 
landmarks,  the  bursting  asunder 
of  the  social  crust  of  the  earth,  and 
the  upheaving  and  overflow  of  the 
long  compressed  volcanic  elements 
beneath,  the  emancipation  of  millions 
from  centuries  of  serfdom,  the  col- 
lapse or  destruction  of  what  for 
centuries  had  seemed  most  power- 
ful and  most  stable,  altogether  con- 
stituted such  a  cataclysm  of  terror 
and  of  promise  as  the  modem 
world  had  not  seen.  All  Europe 
felt  the  shock.  It  had  swept  sud- 
denly into  a  new  epoch.  Heads  were 
turned  elsewhere  than  in  France ; 
but  in  France,  as  was  natural,  the 
disturbance,  mental  as  well  as  ma^ 
teriaJ,  was  far  the  greatest.  The 
grandest  and  wildest  dreams  of  uni- 
versal felicity  and  regeneration 
seemed  for  a  time  almost  on  the 
point  of  realisation.  The  greediest 
.  desires  for  possession  and  revenge 
had  for  a  moment  their  gratifica- 
tion. The  most  illimitable  hopes 
in  some  quarters,  the  most  para- 
lysing terror  in  others,  combined 
to  keep  the  whole  nation  in  a  vor- 
tex of  excitement  such  as  now  we 
can  scarcely  picture  to  ourselves, 
but  such  as  our  fathers  recalled  and 
described  to  us  with  something  be- 
tween a  shudder  and  a  sigh-^a  sigh 
for  the  vaniflhed  visions,  a  shudder 
<rreT  the  remembered  crimes.  It 
was  impossible  that  children  bom 
under  such  stars,  surrounded  in  in- 
feuicy  by  such  an  atmosphere  of 
stimulants,  should  not  bear  in  every 
fibre  traces  of  the  strange  era  on 
which  their  eyes  first  opened.  Phy« 
Biologists  tell  us  that  children  gene- 
rated when  their  parents  were  mad 
br  drunk  show  through  life  in  dis- 
<»rdered  and  enfeebled  frinctions 
or  irritable  nerves  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  irrevocable  error :  how 
should  it  be  otherwise  with  nations, 
which  are  only  aggregates  of  indi- 
viduals ? 


Then  followed  another  period  of 
excitement  of  a  difierent  order, 
during  which  the  generation  bom 
between  1789  and  1793  had  its  ado- 
lescence and  its  nurture.  The  de- 
lirium of  triumph  succeeded  the 
delirium  of  revolution.  Every  day 
brought  tidings  of  a  fresh  victory ; 
every  year  saw  the  celebration  of 
a  new  conquest.  For  twenty  years 
the  whole  nation  lived  upon  con- 
tinuous stimulants  of  the  most 
intoxicating  sort.  The  Frenchmen 
bom  while  society  was  being  con- 
vulsed, and  bred  while  Europe  was 
being  subdued,  became  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Frenchmen  who 
witnessed  or  caused  the  revolutions 
of  1830  and  1848;  and  these  in 
their  turn  gave  birth  to  those — still 
punier  and  still  more  demoralised 
and  distempered  by  the  perpetual 
dram-drinkmg  which  pubuc  life  in 
France  had  been — ^who  now  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Europe 
as  the  men  and  women  of  1871. 
For  more  than  ninety  years  France 
has  scarcely  been  sane  and  sober 
for  an  hour ;  ceaseless  emotion  has 
grown  into  chronic  hysteria;  and 
defects,  vices,  and  propensities, 
mental  and  moral  once,  have  be- 
come constitutional  and  physical 
at  last.  Such  we  take  to  be  the 
true  explanation  of  much  that  has 
so  astonished  and  disgusted  us  of 
late. 

Another  idiosyncrasy  of  great 
significance  remains  to  be  noticed. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  has  the 
doctrine  of  equality  struck  such 
deep  root,  obtiuned  such  wide  and 
enthusiastic  adoption,  or  borne  sach 
extensive  consequences,  as  in 
France.  It  has  become  embodied 
in  their  laws,  as  well  bs  engrained 
into  their  views,  characters,  and 
habits.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at;  for  nowhere  else  had  the 
people  suffered  so  deplorably  under 
that  inequality  of  conditions  which 
was  the  essential  feature  of  the 
ancien  rSgime,    The  existing  theo- 
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retical  and  (as  far  as  it  is  contriv- 
able)   actaaUy    practical    eqaaliiy 
is  the  one  residual  and  abiding  con- 
quest of  the  Bevolation  of  1789, 
the  one  to  which  Frenchmen  cling 
with  the  most  ardent  tenacity,  the 
one  which  no  succeeding  dynasty 
or  form  of  government  has  ven- 
tured to  assail,  or  been  able  seri- 
OQsly   to    impair    or    undermine. 
Neither   the   Restoration,  nor  the 
first  or  second  Empire,  dared  really 
to  meddle  -with  its  basis,  in  spite  of 
some  marked  veUeitSs  in  that  direc- 
tion.   In  fine,  this  notion  or  prin- 
ciple of  *  equality,'  once  a  theory 
and  an  aspiration,  has  grown  first 
into  a  national  passion,  then  into 
an  absolute  cidie — a  worship,  and 
a  worship,  as  the  worship  of  false 
gods  ever  must  be,  productive   of 
wide-spread  demoralisation.     Pos- 
sibly it  may  have  its  latent  frag- 
ment of  truth  and  its  measure  of 
wholesome  influences  ;  but  its  ope- 
ration for  evil  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  indisputably  predominant  in 
France.      It  has  been  among  the 
most  powerful  of  those  disintegrat- 
ing agencies  which  we  noticed  two 
months  ago.     In  the  army  it  has 
been  fatal  to   that  subordination, 
prompt   obedience,    unquestioning 
respect,  which   is  the   essence  of 
discipline     and    the    condition   of 
success.     No  characteristic  of  the 
French  troops  has  struck  English 
and  German  observers  so  much  as 
this.    In  civil  life  it  is  hostile  to  all 
deference,  to  all  frank  and  cordial 
recognition  of  superiority  of  what- 
ever sort,  to  that  readiness  to  bow 
down    before    whatever  is    better 
and  nobler  than  oneself  which  is 
the  very  salt  of  the  soul.     In  all 
itatares  not  cleansed  and  raised  by 
bigh  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
it  is  nearly  sure  to  degenerate  into 
envy,  the  meanest,  most  degrading, 
most  venomous  of  social  passions.  In 
politics  it  dwarfs  and  vitiates  every 
movement    of    reform;     considers 
'  progress '  to  consist  in  preventing 
any  man  getting  before  you  ;  looks 
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upon  *  gain  *  as  a  transferring,  not 
a  productive  operation;  converts 
every  revolution,  however  promis- 
ing at  the  outset,  sooner  or  later 
into  a  levelling  and  destructive 
struggle,  and  £stortB  and  poisons 
every  aspiring  and  ameliorating 
scheme  or  efibrt  by  the  miserable 
spirit  of  animosity  and  plunder. 

Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  that 
special  feature  of  the  French  mind 
which  stood  out  so  prominently 
during  the  whole  of  the  war,  and 
which  was  not  then  observed  for  the 
first  time,  though  never  previously 
had  it  assumed  such  extravagant 
dimensions — ^the  curious  inability  to 
face  unpleasant  &cts,  and  the  mar^ 
vellous  capacity  of  inventing  and 
accepting  gratifying  ones.  This 
was  partly,  mainly  perhaps,  attri- 
butable to  vanity,  no  doubt;  but 
by  no  means  entirely  so.  Much 
of  the  tendency  might  be  traced 
to  a  habit  of  self-indulgence  which 
had  grown  with  the  national  mind, 
much  to  an  astonishing  degree 
of  ignorance  and  untrainedness 
among  all  classes  except  the  most 
cultivated,  which  rendered  such  self- 
delusion  possible.  The  whole  popu- 
lation fed  on  falsehoods,  and  the  press 
and  the  officials  cooked  their  daily 
bread.  Their  imagination  had  grown 
to  be  the  slave  of  their  will  to  a  degree 
and  with  a  universality  of  which  we 
have  scarcely  any  other  example. 
It  was  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  believe  the  truth,  and  positively 
unsafe  to  tell  it,  even  in  the  most 
circuitous  fashion  and  in  the  most 
infinitesimal  quantities.  From  the 
universal  heart  of  the  nation  there 
went  up  a  passionate  cry  :  '  Speak 
unto  us  smooth  things;  prophesy 
deceits ;  *  and  the  demand  was  sup- 
plied. It  is  needless  to  dwell 
upon  this  characteristic,  for  it 
has  been  more  exposed  and  com- 
mented upon  of  late  than  any  other ; 
but  the  sort  of  bollowness  and  un- 
reality it  spreads  through  all  public 
life  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
Nothing  saps  manhood  like  habitual 
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and  Inznrionfi  self-deception  ;>  and 
when  it  pervades  all  classes,  and  is 
not  merely  theoffspringof  ignorance, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  its  mis- 
chief is  to  be  cnred.  It  is  start- 
ling to  hear  a  man  like  Trocha 
assure  the  Assembly  that  the  crimes 
and  follies  of  Paris  are  not  indi- 
genous, but  mnst  be  traced  to 
*  English  Inzniy  and  Italian  cor- 
mption.' 

Now  let  ns  summarise  mentally 
and  with  candour  the  requirements 
(as  to  government)  of  a  people  dis- 
tinguished by  such  marked  idiosyn- 
crasies as  we  have  described,  none 
of  which  we  believe  will  be  ques- 
tioned. Bear  in  mind  that  both  its 
social  and  political  ingredients  are 
in  a  condition  of  singular  disintegra- 
tion ;  that  everything  like  subordina- 
tion or  mutual  attachmeut  between 
classes  has  died  away,  and  indeed 
is  repudiated  upon  principle ;  that 
the  doctrine  of  equality,  degenerated 
into  an  envious  and  levelling  instead 
of  being  an  emulative  and  aspiring 
spirit,  is  perhaps  the  most  pervading 
and  predominant  sentiment  through- 
out the  nation;  that,  from  almost  in- 
credible ignorance  among  the  lower 
and  irrational  conceit  among  the 
upper  ranks,  truUh^  as  to  themselves 
or  others,  is  banished  from  their 
minds  as  by  common  consent ;  that 
they  are  physically,  nervously,  ce- 
rebrally  excitable  to  a  degree  which 
has  become  nearly  irreconcilable 
with  our  conceptions  of  a  sound 
mind  or  full  moral  responsibility ; 
that  the  poorest,  most  ignorant, 
most  reckless  classes  (who  are 
also  the  most  numerous)  habi- 
tually mingle  in  political  ques- 
tions and  conflicts,  and  often  deter- 
mine their  issue,  and  do  this  not  by 
their  votes,  but  by  their  organisation 
and  their  weapons ;  and  lastly  that 


in  all  their  large  towns,  and  notably 
in  Paris,  there  is  to  be  found  a 
population  of  jproUMres,  in  num- 
bers amounting  to  an  army,  com- 
posed partly  of  the  really  wretched 
and  destitute,  partly  of  ttie  idle  and 
the  dissipated  artisans,  partly  of 
honest  men  misled  by  theories  and 
dreams,  partly  of  desperate  and 
hardened  criminals  long  trained  to 
prey  upon  society ;  and  that  this 
population  is,  from  its  conditions  and 
its  composition,  invariably  if  not 
of  necessity  the  enemy  of  all  es* 
tablished  order  and  all  settled 
government^  and  ever  ready  to 
make  war  on  both.  Bear  in 
mind  all  these  data,  and  then  we 
shall  be  in  some  measure  in  a  posi- 
tion to  recoguise  the  terrible  condi- 
tions of  the  problem,  which  anyone, 
however  honest,  who  aspires  to  rule 
France  is  condemned  to  solve. 
And,  recognising  these  in  their  fiodl 
dimensions,  can  we  greatly  blame 
rulers,  of  whatever  dynasty  or  sec- 
tion, who  strive  by  whatever  means 
lie  open  to  them  to  keep  away  all 
sources  and  occasions  of  excitement 
from  a  people  in  whom  excitement 
takes  so  extreme  and  perilous  a 
shape ;  who  curb  the  press,  who 
prohibit  clubs  and  stump  oratory 
and  public  meetings,  and  even  de- 
precate numerous  legislative  as- 
semblies as  dangerously  oombns- 
tible;  who  avoid  all  avoidable 
elections,  and  systematically  labour 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  masses 
from  political  life  into  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises,  or  even 
into  mere  amusement  and  frivolity  ? 
If  we  had  to  deal  with  such  ma- 
terials, should  we  deal  with  them 
any  otherwise,  at  least  as  far  as 
preliminary  action  was  concerned  P 
Can  we  even  deem  rulers  wholly 
wrong   who  endeavour  to  curtail 


'  We  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  all  who  wish  to  gather  a  really 
correct  impreesion  of  the  average  French  of  1870  to  read  Gabriel  Monod's  'Sourenira 
of  the  Campaign  of  the  Loire/  in  MacmUlan*8  Magazine  iot  May  and  Jnne.  He 
ifl  a  Frenchman  himself,  and  not  disposed  to  be  severe  towards  his  conntiymen  any 
more  than  blind  to  their  defects. 
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pablic  liberties  which  seem  so  f»taQy 
oertam  to  be  abused  to  the  public 
detriment,  and  who  act  upon  the 
sternest  system  of  repression  where 
the  elements  to  be  repressed  have 
repeatedly  shown  themselves  to  be 
sofearfdUy  destructive  and  ezplo- 
sive  ?  Should  we  be  too  severe 
upon  the  economic  wanderings  of 
men  having  to  employ  and  feed 
countless  thousands  who  have  given 
striking  proofs  that,  if  not  eni« 
ployed  or  fed,  they  would  and  could 
resist  auUiority,  and  endanger  alike 
goTemment,  property,  and  order? 
^ay,  dare  we  take  upon  us  dogma- 
tically to  condemn  and  denounce 
statesmen  who,  in  a  crisis  such  as 
we  bave  never  had  to  deal  with,  and 
brought  face  to  face  with  such  an 
army  of  the  classes  dangereusea  as 
we  have  described — knowing  them 
to  consist  largely  of  malefactors, 
largely  of  desperadoes  and  vauri&ns^ 
largely  of  the  practically  insane, 
and  wholly  of  irreconcilables  whose 
existence  is  incompatible  with  av/y 
government,  any  security,  any  law, 
--should,  in  the  language  of  Burke, 
recc^ise  the  present  as  'one  of 
those  dreadful  exigencies  in  which 
morality  submits  to  a  suspension  of 
her  own  rules  in  favour  of  her  own 
principles,'  and,  feeling  it  essential 
for  the  salvation  of  society  to  sup- 
press, disperse,  remove,  or  extir- 
pate the  class  of  which  we  speak, 
should  resolve  so  to  do  their  work 
that  it  shall  not  have  to  be  done 
again  ?  It  is  not,  we  firmly  believe, 
a  case  for  the  judicial  condemnation 
of  men  guilty  of  this  or  of  that 
ipecific  crime ;  it  is  not  even  a  case 
of  rebels  against  a  settled  govern- 
ment, who  may  be  dealt  with  by  the 
law  oi  treason,  still  less  of  prisoners 
at  the  mercy  of  a  victorious  belli- 
gerent, who  shonld  be  dealt  with 
•ooorcUng  to  the  laws  of  war ;  it  is 
the  case  of  incorrigible,  intrinsic, 
inthless  enemies  of  socie^  at  large, 
in  reference  to  whom  society  has  to 
regard  nothing  but  the  simple  con- 
lideiations  of  self-defence,  effectual 


and  final.  They  mi^  not  all  be 
atrociously  guilty ;  vast  numbers 
may,  before  an  all-seeing  tribunal, 
be  scarcely  morally  guilty  at  all;  but 
all  are  incurably  hostile  and  dan- 
gerous, and  need  to  be  incapacitated 
for  further  mischief. 

It  would  be  rash  to  predict  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  next  form  of 
government  in  France,  and  might 
»irly  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  a 
foreigner  even  to  point  out  with  any 
confidence  what  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  that  government 
should  be.  Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  im- 
pertinent to  express  a  hope  that  late 
events  may  have  read  a  sufficiently 
impressive  lesson  to  politicians  of 
every    clab:^     and  party,    political 
theorists,    ])o]itical    aspirants,  and 
political  ir.iriguers,  to  induce  them 
to    lay   aside    their    mutual    hos- 
tilities   and    make    some   compro- 
mise of  their  respective  claims  and 
views,  in  order  to  concur  in  the  sup- 
port of  any  system  of  administration 
which  has  any  real  root  or  founda^ 
tion,  and  which  offers  any  promise 
of  permanenoe.     Seldom,  it  would 
seem,  has  there  been  so  great  an 
opportanity  for  whatever  genuine 
patriotism  is  left  in  France  to  come 
to  the  front  and  prove  its  quality 
alike  by  courage  and  self-sacrifice. 
To  oarselves,  judging  with   diffi- 
dence and  speaking  with  mis^ving, 
conscious  at  once  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  problem  and  of  the  very  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  all  its  con- 
ditions which  alone  the  citizen  of 
another  country  can  obtain,  it  ap- 
pears that  something  like  a  faith 
and  a  principle,  something  in  which 
men    believe    and  to  which    they 
can  be  loyal,  is  an  indispensable 
postulate  to  the  establishment  of 
any  regime  that  is  to  last  or  be 
strong.      Of   only  two  parties  in 
France  can  this  be  predicated:  the 
adherents  of  the  Bepvhliq^is  demo- 
cratiqtie  et  Bodale — the   Socialists, 
Comtists,  Communists,  in  fact — and 
the  Legitimists.  The  former,  always 
a  minority,  confined  chiefly  to  the 
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lower  classes  of  the  towns,  capable 
of  destroying  everything  but  of 
creating  little,  and  discredited  by 
all  their  antecedents,  are  at  pre- 
sent obviously  out  of  court.  The 
Legitimists  have  risen  greatly  in 
public  estimation  during  the  re- 
cent troubles,  partly  from  their 
own  courageous,  self-abnegating, 
and  really  paloiotic  behaviour, 
partly  from  the  contrast  of  that 
behaviour  with  the  conduct  of  most 
other  classes.  They  are  unusually 
strong  in  the  present  Assembly ; 
they  have  a  creed  at  bottom  from 
which  they  have  never  swerved ; 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that,  as 
far  as  private  character  is  concerned, 
they  are  quite  the  most  respectable 
class  in  France.  They  are  not  per- 
haps the  most  intellectual,  certainly 
not  the  most  progressive  ;  but  what 
are  called  intelligence  and  advanced 
views  have  had  their  trial  and  have 
not  succeeded.  The  peasantry  and 
the  provincial  classes  would  pro- 
bably rally  round  them  at  least  as 
readily  as  round  the  Emperor — ^in 
many  parts  of  the  country  at  least — 
as  soon  as  they  were  assured  that 
no  interference  with  the  rights  of 
ownership  was  to  be  dreaded,  and 
that  the  Grovemment  would  be 
strong  enough  and  resolute  enough 
to  put  down  socialism.  The  com- 
merciaJ  and  industrial  classes,  the 
moneyed  men  eyeiywhere,  will  sup- 
port,  in  their  selfish  and  passive 
^hion,  the  Gk)vemment  that  pro- 
mises most  stability ;  and  on  subjects 
of  commercial  policy  no  Legiti- 
mist can  be  more  hopelessly  unen- 
lightened or  narrow  than  M.  Thiers 
and  his  Constitutional  adherents. 
Such  a  Government  once  formed  and 
accepted  would  have  two  ereat  ad- 
vantages at  the  present  conjuncture: 
first,  the  probable  adhesion  of  that 
portion  of  the  really  educated  and 
thinking  classes  who  have  reflected 
on  the  repeated  failures  of  all  poli- 
tical experiments  for  so  many  gene- 
rations, and  who  feel  that  any  stable 
Government  is  preferable  to  con- 
stant precarionsness  and  perpetual 


change ;  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
working  classes  in  Paris  and  else- 
where, always  so  formidable,  has  been 
vastly  lightened  for  the  moment, 
partly  by  the  decimation  of  their 
numbers  during  the  two  sieges,  and 
still  more  by  the  widespread  devas- 
tation of  the  war  and  the  conflagra- 
tion, which  will  need,  to  repair  it, 
the  labour  of  all  available  hands  for 
months  or  perhaps  years  to  come. 
The  theory  of  the  droit  au  travail 
can  create  no  embarrassment  just 
now. 

The  first  objection  to  a  Legitimist 
restoration,  to  the  coronation  of 
Henri  Cinq  in  short,  is  obvionBlj 
the  possible  restoration  of  priestly 
pretensions,  if  not  of  priestly  in- 
fluence, it  would  entail.  The  dan- 
ger, no  doubt,  is  undeniable  and 
great ;  not  so  much  because  it  would 
probably  involve  an  immediate  war 
with  Italy  for  the  forcible  replacing 
of  the  Pope  in  possession  of  bis 
temporal  dominions — for  we  believe 
this  inefiable  meanness  is  nearly 
certain  to  be  committed  by  what- 
ever Gk)vemment^  short  of  a  Soci- 
alistic Republic,  may  seize  the 
reins  of  power  in  France — ^but  he- 
cause  it  would  inevitably  arouse  the 
rooted  hostility  of  all  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  advanced  intellects  in  the 
country;  because  it  would  stamp 
upon  the  Government  a  character  of 
reaction,  which  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
voke once  more  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  and  chiefly  because  it  would 
be  fatal  to  that  amelioration  and 
difiusion  of  true  education  through 
the  masses  to  which  mainly  we 
must  look  for  the  ultimate  salvation 
of  the  nation.  The  only  question 
is,  whether  the  new  monarch  would 
be  able  to  keep  the  priests  in  sub- 
jection, and  whether  he  could  con- 
tinue to  rule  without  their  cordial 
allegiance.  If  he  cannot,  then  his 
auxiliaries  will  infiaJlibly  be  his 
desteoTers.  ^ 

For  the  establishment^  however, 
of  this  government,  or  of  any  go- 
vemment)  certain   postulates  and 
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pereqniflites  mast  be  present ;  and 
of  these,  unhappily,  as  yet  we  see  few 
indications.     We  shordd  need  some* 
thing  of  pabHc  virtue  or,   Mling 
that,  something  of  pervading  good 
sense,  that  would  quash  or  post- 
pone the  spirit  of  personal  intrigue 
as  wholly  out  of  place  in  such  a 
g»ye  oo^-nnctore  T  some  embers  of 
patriotism  that  should  bum    out 
mere  individual  or  dynastic  ambi- 
tion; a  love  of  country,   powerful 
enough  to  override  the  thirst  for 
ruling  the  country;  a  passion  for 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  stronger 
than  devotion  to  pet  theories  or 
doctrines ;  the  growth  on  all  sides 
of  a  temper    of  moderation    and 
compromise  which  has  always  been 
foreign  to  the   French  character; 
and  a  capacity  of  self-abnegation 
and  self-effacement  for  the  public 
good  which  is  the  rarest    of  all 
virtues  among  eager  and  inexpe- 
rienoed  politicians.     On   one  side 
there  must  be  the  wiUin^ess  to 
grant  great  powers,  in  the  convic- 
tion that  they  are  necessary,  and  in 
the  confidence  that  they  will  not 
be  abused;   on    the    other,   there 
must  be  the  conscientious  resolu- 
tion to  abstain  from  wielding  those 
powers  for  any  personal  or  party 
aim.     In  one  direction  only  do  we 
see  any  light  or  promise ;  in  this, 
zuunely,  that  the  sinister  influence 
which  the  turbulent  and  excitable 
population   of  Paris   has   hitherto 
exercised  over  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  country  is  effectually 
shaken,  if  not    finally   destroyed. 
In  all  other  quarters  matters  look 
as  gloomy  as  they  well  can.     The 
difficulties  of  the  present  are  tre- 
mendous ;  the  legacies  of  the  past 
are  among  the  gravest  of   those 
difficulties.     Ceaseless  craving  after 
novelty;    an    ingrained    habit    of 
hoping  everything  from  thorough 
change,  and  nothing  from  gradual 
improvement;  evei^hing  from  con- 
vulsiony   and  nothing  from  time ; 
the  absence  of  reverence  for  any- 
thing, or  fiuth  in  any  one ;  mutual 
distrust  among  the  constituent  por- 


tions  of  the  community ;  enyy  of 
those  above,  and  dread  of  those 
below;  a  succession  of  amazing 
and  bewildering  revolutions,  which, 
by  rendering  almost  any  dream 
credible  and  any  fortune  possible, 
has  generated  a  universal  wish  to 
snatch,  and  not  to  toil  for,  what  is 
vehemently  desired.  Antecedents 
like  these,  so  fatally  combined, 
warrant,  and  almost  compel  the 
apprehension  (to  use  the  poet's 
words,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  he 
assigned  them),  that 

Where  such  fairies  once  have  danced 
No  grass  will  ever  grow. 


Of  course  it  is  most  earnestly  to 
be  desired  that  no  Communist 
leaders,  none  at  least  concerned  in 
the  murderous  and  destructive 
scenes  which  marked  the  ending  of 
that  shamed  episode  in  French 
history,  may  seek  refuge  on  our 
shores  ;  but  it  is  also  very  desirable 
that  we  should  distinctly  make  up 
our  minds,  in  case  such  a  contin- 
gency should  arise,  as  to  what  our 
conduct  with  regard  to  them  should 
be,  and  on  what  intelligible,  fixed, 
and  defensible  principles  such  con- 
duct should  be  based.  It  is  time,  in 
fact,  to  clear  up  our  opinions,  not 
only  as  to  the  mere  law  of  ex- 
tradition of  criminals  and  refugees, 
but  as  to  the  whole  question 
what  are  and  what  are  not  political 
offences — as  to  what  constitutes  the 
polUicality  of  what  svmplidter  are 
great  crimes — what,  in  a  word,  is  the 
particular  feature  and  quality  which 
takes  political  offences  morally  and 
legally  out  of  the  category  of  ordi- 
nary offences.  We  are  not  intend- 
ing to  enter  on  this  discussion  here  ; 
we  only  wish  to  throw  out  for  con- 
sideration a  few  suggestions  which 
may  serve  to  show  that  the  question 
is  not  as  easy  and  clear  as  we  often 
fancy  it  to  be,  and  that  we  are  yet  far 
frt>m  having  gone  thoroughly  and 
philosophically  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

We  all  wish  England  to  be  the 
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refuge  of  the  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted of  all  lands,  of  those  who 
have  escaped  from  harsh  or  bmtal 
despotisms,  of  those  who  have  risen  in 
rebellion  against  intolerable  wrongs. 
We  open  onr  arms  to  them ;  we 
decline  to  enqnire  toocnrionslj  into 
the  degree  of  oppression  they  have 
fled  from  or  turned  against,  or  into 
tJie  means  they  have  used  in  their 
struggle  for  liberation  or  revenge ; 
and  we  should  refuse  to  surrender 
tiiem  even  if  our  refasal  were  likely 
to  involve  us  in  a  war.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  wish  England 
to  be  a  rendezvotis  for  the  despera- 
does of  Europe,  for  the  cosmopolitan 
professors  of  revolution,  who,  with- 
out any  special  or  personal  interest 
in  the  conflict,  or  ri^t  to  mtervene, 
rush,  like  the  vulture  to  the  carcase, 
wherever  there  is  an  incipient  dis- 
turbance, to  fan  insurrection  into 
rebellion  and  civil  war,  and  who  offer 
their  swords  to  all  insurgents,  pro- 
vided only  that  an  established  Go- 
vernment is  the  object  of  their 
animosity.  Still  less  do  we  wish 
to  become  a  den  for  those  malefac- 
tors and  ruffians  by  nature  and  dis- 
position who  mingle  for  their  own 
purposes  in  every  insurrection,  de- 
grade it  by  their  adherence,  soil 
it  by  their  crimes,  and  then  plead 
in  bar  of  punishment  or  surrender 
the  politicad  character  of  the  distur- 
bance with  which  they  had  mixed 
themselves  up.  To  allow  our  land  to 
become  this  sort  of  universal  refuge 
for  those  who^  with  more  or  less  plau- 
sibility, can  contrive  to  drape  them- 
selves in  onecommon  cloak,is  tomake 
ourselves  a  pest  and  a  nuisance  to 
surrounding  nations,  and  an  aid  and 
enoouragement  to  all  their  internal 
fi3es;  and  this  all  the  more  surely, 
inasmuch  as  our  mild  laws,  our  in- 
adequate police,  our  principle  of 
non-interference  with  any  man's 
daily  life,  and  of  supposing  every 
man  honest  till  we  can  detect  him. 
in  some  overt  villany,  deprive  us 
of  any  effectual  means  of  controlling 
the  vagabonds  we  harbour,  and  pre- 
yeoting    ihem    from    malcing    the 


shelter  we  give  them  the  den  of 
continuous  conspiracies  and  the  base 
of  future  operations.  Yet  how  are 
we  to  distinguish — do  we  distin- 
grnish^-and  ought  we  not  to  dis- 
tingnish^-between  the  refugees  to 
whom  we  all  desire  to  offer  welcome 
and  asylum,  and  the  refugees  whom 
we  condemn  and  detest  as  cordiaU  j 
as  any  other  GK>vemment  ? 

Again,  why,  in  our  ideas  and 
feelings,  and  in  our  law  of  eztnidi« 
tion  which  is  an  exponent  of  those 
ideas  and  feelings,  do  we  draw  the 
distinction  between  those  guilty  of 
political  offences  and  those  gtulty 
of  ordinaiy  crimes  ?  Or  rather  wh  j 
do  we  r^se  to  surrender  men 
guilty  of  ordinary  crimes  (such  as 
murder,  arson,  and  plunder),  if  the 
offender  can  plead  that  they  were 
committed  in  furtherance  of  a 
political  purpose,  or  in  the  name  of 
a  political  cause  or  doctrine  ?  Why, 
in  a  word,  do  we  allow  rebellion  to 
whitewash  all  violations  of  law 
committed  in  the  course  of  it  or  in 
furtherance  of  it?  Why  do  we 
even  fed  so  differently  towards  the 
identical  actions  aooording  as  re- 
bellion comes  in  as  a  genuine  plea, 
or  not  ? — Partly,  no  doubt,  because 
some  governments  are  so  bad 
and  cruel  that  rebellion  against 
them  may  become  righteous  and 
obligatory,  and  that  acts,  however 
violent  or  exceptional,  committed 
by  rebels  of  this  sort  become  wholly 
divested  of  their  criminal  character ; 
and  we  systematically  and  pro- 
perly decline  to  constitute  our- 
selves judges  of  the  justifiability  of 
this  or  that  insurrection.  P^lyt 
too,  because  ordinary  crimes  are 
usually  committed  from  purely 
selfish  motives  and  from  personal 
gpreed  or  passion,  and  in  no  way  ont 
of  regard,  however  mistaken,  for 
the  public  good,  or  in  furtherance  of 
a  public  object,  however  really  unde- 
sirable.  But  mainly,  it  is  obvious, 
because,  while  political  offences  are 
directed  against  this  or  that  govern- 
ment (as  to  whose  legitimacy  or 
character  or  conduct  honest  oon- 
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troTenjmayariae),  ordinikTy  crimes 

are  committed  against  the  principles 

whioh  lie  at  the  root  of  all  goyem- 

aient  and  all  society,  are  violations 

of  the  common  law  which  is  ac» 

biowfedged  by  all  civilised  com- 

mimities  and  nations,  and  which  all 

ftlike  are  interested  in  repressing. 

Now  is  it  clear  that,  tried  bj  this 

standard,  many  of  the  actions  of  the 

Communist  leaders  do  not  belong 

to  the  latter  category  ?   Was  the 

deliberately  meditated  and  partly 

effected  destruction  of  the  entire 

city^  of  Paris  with  its  millions  of 

ianooent     inhabitants,    when     re- 

eiatanoe    and    escape    were    alike 

impossible,  not  a  crime  against  all 

80ciefy,ratherthananoffenoe  against 

the  Versailles  Gk)Yemment  ?  What 

siiall  we  say  of  the  murder  of  the 

imiooent  hostages,  not  in  precan- 

tion  or  self-defence,  but  in  revenge  P 

Was  this  less  murder  because  the 

murderers  were  defeated  insurgents 

as    well? — ^Again,    was    not    the 

opening  of  the  prison  doors,  the 

liberation     and     arming    of    the 

gattey-elaves    (ordiiuiry    crimmcUs, 

be  it  remembeo^,  of  the  deepest 

dye),   a  crime   against  all  law,  a 

violation  of  what  was  manifestly 

due  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 

the  whole  community,  an  outrage, 

not  on  authority,  but  on  society 

and  civilisation? 

Onoe  more,  what  are,  strictly 
definable,  political  offences  P  May 
any  crime  claim  exemption  from 
ordinary  treatment  as  political  in 
its  character,  or  hallowed  as  being 
committed  from  a  political  motive 
or  with  a  political  aim  P  When 
does  a  crime,  political  at  one  mo* 
ment,  lose  its  politicality  P  For 
example:  grant  that  a  refugee, 
gnilty  of  the  conflagration  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille  or  the  Bue  Boyale, 
ought  not  to  be  surrendered  to  take 
his  trial  for  the  common  crime  of 
arson ;  and  then  suppose  (what  is  far 
from  improbable)  that  three  months 
hence  an  irreconcilable  Communist 
now  in  hiding  and  so  imbued  with 
his  political  creed  or  fanaticism  that 


he  regards  the  struggle  as  perennial, 
chances  as  never  psbst  or  hopeless, 
and  the  *  Universal  Republic '   as 
the  one  sovereign  entitled  to  his 
allegiance,    should    set    fire    to    a 
quarter  of  Paris,  would  he  be  ex«- 
traditable,  or  exempt  as  a  political 
offender  P    It  would  be  difficult  to 
say,  and  impossible  to  prove,  that  his 
motive  was  not  political,  that  he 
was  not  an  honest  republican  fia^ 
natic,  obeying  orders  and  carrying 
out  a  preconcerted  scheme  to  force 
the  claims  of  his  class  and  party  on 
public   recognition.      No    Govern- 
ment is  ever  so    well    seated    in 
France  that  insurrection  against  it 
becomes   manifest    madness.     Sel- 
dom has  anyone  such  an  indisput- 
able  superiority  as  to    origin    or 
sanction  over  another  that  revolt  is 
(to     a     French    mind)    obviously 
wicked.     The  Government  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,    1 848 ;  the  Government 
of  September  4, 1 870 ;  the  Commune 
of  March  18,  1871,  sprang  into  life 
identically  in  the  same  fashion,  and 
no  one  could  plead  greater  right 
than  the   others.     It   is  arguably 
always  permissible  to  a  rebel  not  to 
know  when  he  is  beaten — when  he 
is  bound  to  abstain  from  *  keeping 
alive  the  sacred  torch  of  liberty.* 
If   the   Commune   was  warranted 
'  political ' — ^in  conflagrating  Paris 
rather  than  let  it  fall  into  the  pos- 
session   of   Thiers    in    May,  why 
should  not  he,  a  Communist  (pos- 
sibly with  written   orders  still  in 
his  pocket),  bam  it  in  July  rather 
than  leave  it  as  a  trophy  and  a 
treasure  in  the  hands  of  his  con- 
querors P      Should    we    surrender 
him  if  he  put  forward  this  plea — if 
he  were  Blanqui  himself,  and  there- 
fore an  unqaestionable  leader  and 
political  fanatic  P     Or,  again,  if  an 
escaped   Communist   (still    having 
orders  from  his  chiefs)  should  now 
massacre  an   escaped    hostage — in 
fact  complete  the  work  which  he 
was  interrupted  while  carrying  on 
six  weeks  ago;    would    what    on 
May  23   was  an   'execution'    be- 
come a  mere  murder  on  June  23,  in 
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the  eyes  of  the  Extradition  Act,  we 
mean  ?  The  subject  is  full  of  such 
perplexities.  Regicide,  the  assassi- 
nation of  eminent  and  powerful  foes, 
is  clearly  a  political  offence;  and 
great  as  the  crime  may  be — ^in- 
terested as  all  nations  are  in 
putting  it  down— the  motive  is 
usually  as  purely  political  as  that 
of  any  act  of  war.  Are,  then,  poli- 
tical assassins  to  claim  the  bene- 
fit of  the  refugee  theory  ?  Is  the 
Irishman,  who  a  couple  of  years 
ago  shot  isolated  constables,  enti- 
tled to  plead  'Fenianism'  as  his 
law  of  license?  Then,  why  not 
the  Bibbon-man,  who,  having  no 
personal  grudge  against  his  victim, 
murders  a  landlord  in  obedience 
to  a  society  whose  object  is  to  inti- 
midate all  holders  of  land,  and 
whose  Shibboleth  and  aspiration 
is  Ireland  for  the  Irish  ?  If  the 
ruffians  who  blew  up  Clerkenwell 
Prison  and  the  adjoining  houses,  or 
those  who  were  hanged  for  shooting 
the  police  at  Manchester,  had  escaped 
to  France,  should  we  have  recog- 
nised them  as  political  offenders,  or 
claimed  them  as  ordinary  mur- 
derers ?  If  the  Southerner  who 
killed  Lincoln  had  arrived  on  our 
shores,  should  we  have  listened  to 
a  demand  for  his  surrender  ?  Yet 
ought  we  not  to  have  done  so  ?  In 
no  civil  war  did  political  passion 
rage  more  fiercely;  in  no  country  is 
assassination  ('  shooting  down ' 
without  notice)  more  common.^  If 
the  French  journalist,  who  openly 
recommended  the  assassination  of 
the  Orleans  Princes  a  few  months 
ago,    or    some    more    courageous 


fanatic  of  the  class,  were  to  shoot 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  because 
he  had  conquered  France,  or  Henri 
Cinq  because  it  was  fieincied  he  would 
enslave  it:  should  we  surrender 
him  to  justice  or  go  to  war  for  the 
right  of  sheltering  him?  In  no 
case  could  a  political  motive  be 
more  justly  or  confidently  pleaded, 
yet  in  none  would  the  crime  be  more 
loathsome  to  us. 

These  cases,  as  to  which  we  care- 
fully abstain  from  giving  a  dog- 
matic decision,  suffice  to  show  that 
the  right  of  asylum  is  surrounded 
with  difficulties.  One  obligation 
it  entails,  however,  which  presents 
no  obscurity  or  perplexity  at  all. 
We  are  bound,  if  we  would  not 
become  a  positive  nuisance  to  other 
nations — a  sort  of  hoatis  humani 
generis,  like  so  many  of  those  we 
harbour — ^and  if  we  are  not  utterly 
blind  and  obtuse  to  our  peremptory 
duties,  to  retain  in  the  hands  of  our 
Executive  and  our  Courts  of  Justice 
the  amplest  control  over  the  mis- 
chievous and  unscrupulous  or  fana- 
tical propensities  of  those  we  shield ; 
to  extrude  them  without  mercy  if  they 
abuse  our  hospitality  ;  to  make  the 
shelter  we  give  them  conditional  on 
their  loyal  abstinence  from  all  con- 
spiracies and  hostile  enterprises 
against  those  from  whose  vengeance 
we  protect  them.  If  we  allow  our 
country  to  become  the  'base  of 
operations '  by  fugitives  and  exiles, 
we  virtually  forfeit  or  forego  our 
neutral  character.  There  must  be 
no  firing  from  behind  the  walls  of 
an  asylum. 

W.  R.  G. 


>  What  line  vould  the  Spectator  have  taken  in  this  contingency  ? 


ERiUTnic. — In  our  May  Number  '  Mr.  Halliwell' (pp.  631,  631,  638)  ought  to  be 
'  Mr.  Fumiyall.' 

NoTB. — In  the  Article  in  the  Number  for  May  on  Naral  Edncation,  an  opinion 
was  attributed  to  Dr.  WooUey,  Director  of  Education,  which  he  does  not  hold,  and  is  in 
fact  opposed  to  what  he  han  elsewhere  stated.  The  error  of  attributing  such  an  opinion 
to  him  arose  Arom  the  ambiguous  punctuation  of  part  of  the  evidence  attached  to  the 
Report  on  the  Higher  Education  of  Naval  Officers.  J.  G.  G.,  Map  1871 . 
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THE   DEFENCE  OF  CANADA. 


rpHE  greatest  militaiy  disaster 
X  ever  suffered  by  England  was 
W  discomfiture  in  the  war  with 
her  North  American  colonies,  a 
diaater  which  ifras  dne  not  so  much 
to  tlie  persistence  and  bravery  of 
the  cobnifits  as  to  the  incapacity 
and  balf-heartedneas  of  our  military 
administratioii. 

Yet,  great  as  was  the  immediate 
hmnifiation  of  defeat  in  that  strug- 
gle, the  encLuring  consequences  of 
rojal  obstixiacy  and  ministerial 
My  by  wliich  it  was  provoked 
Lave  been  far  more  disastrous. 

The  contest  left  behind  it  a  jea- 
lous sensitivenesa  which  has  twice 
since  that  period  plunged  the  two 
kindred  nations  into  war,  and  which 
would  have  done  so  on  other  occa- 
sions but  for  the  forbearance, 
many  say  the  pusiUanimiiy,  of  the 
Eiu^lish  people. 

hi  that  commercial  spirit  with 
which  foreigners  are  accustomed  to 
reproach  them,  the  English  people 
bare  consoled  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  far  more  profit- 
able customers  than  they  could  ever 
We  become  as  colonists.  This 
may  be  true,  although  a  good  deal 
might  be  said  on  the  oilier  side ; 
bat  who  can  estimate  the  miseries 
wbich  would  have  been  spared,  and 
the  advantages  which  would  have 
rosolted,  to  the  principals  them^ 
selves  as  well  as  the  world  at  large, 
&om  a  friendly  separation  between 
the  great  American  colonies  and 
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the  parent  state,  such  as  would 
have  merged  their  old  political  re- 
lations in  a  hv/nd  of  peoples  of  the 
same  race,  united  by  ties  of  affec- 
tion and  sympathy,  and  actuated  by 
a  common  interest  ? 

The  moral  and  material  advance 
of  the  world  has  been  retarded  by 
no  other  cause  more  potent  tluua 
the  fiiiilure  to  appreciate  that  the 
prosperity  of  one  nation  must  react 
on  the  well-being  of  the  whole. 
The  prohibitory  tariffs  which  have 
interfered  so  largely  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  have  sprung 
directly  from  that  jealous  feeling 
which  has  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  prosperity  of  one  state  as 
an  injury  to  its  neighbours ;  and 
it  is  only  through  the  agency  of  a 
world-wide  bund  that  the  feeling 
can  be  entirely  eradicated. 

In  contemplating  our  relations 
with  the  United  States  it  is  melan- 
choly to  reflect  on  what  might  have 
been,  and  to  contrast  it  with  what 
is.  The  political  and  commercial 
jealousies  bequeathed  by  the  '  War 
of  Independence  '  have  constituted 
generally  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties with  which  England  during 
the  last  sixty  years  has  been  called 
to  deal ;  and  tiie  particular  form  of 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  Canada,  which, 
while  geographically  joined  to  the 
United  States,  forms  part  of  an 
empire,  the  seat  of  which  is  three 
thousand  miles  distant  across  a 
stormy  ocean;   a  situation  which 
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supplies  to  the  jealons  and  hostile 
democracy  of  America  a  tempting 
raw  in  England's  body  politic,  con- 
venient for  irritation  in  every  ques- 
tion of  difference  which  may  arise 
between  the  two  countries. 

But  for  the  lamentable  manner 
of  the  separation  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  the  defence  of 
Canada  would  never  have  presented 
itself  as  a  question  for  solution; 
and  Canada  would  in  all  probability 
have  long  since  merged  her  politi- 
cal entity  in  that  of  her  more 
powerful  neighbour,  whose  great- 
ness and  prosperity  would  in  that 
case  have  added  to  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  British  Empire,  in- 
stead of  forming  as  it  now  does  a 
counterpoise. 

Communities  cannot,  however, 
be  expected  to  be  wiser  than  their 
generation,  and  England  must 
make  the  best  of  the  troublesome 
legacy  bequeathed  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Third  George  and  by  the  mea- 
sures of  his  ministers  acting  accord- 
ing to  their  lights. 

Under  existing  circumstances  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  regard  the 
connection  of  Canada  with  Encfland 
as  an  inconvenience,  imposmg  on 
the  latter  obligations  difficult,  or, 
as  some  pretend,  impossible  of  ful- 
filment. 

The  streng^  and  tenacity  de- 
veloped by  the  Northern  States  of 
Ame^ca  Ivxmg  the  civfl  war  im- 
pressed  many  public  men  in  Eng- 
land with  the  belief  that  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  oppose  the  vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon  Republic  on  its  own 
continent;  and  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed, both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, almost  implying  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  United  States  re- 
solving to  take  Canada  by  force,  we 
must  submit  with  the  best  grace  we 
might  command.  There  was,  in 
short,  a  prevalent  feeling  that  if  we 
could  divest  ourselves  of  the  obliga- 
tion   entailed    by  our    connection 


with  Canada  without  absolute  dis- 
honour,  it  would  be  a  great  relief. 
Nearly  all  admitted  iSie  abstract 
obligation,  but  there  were  not  a  few 
who  appeared  to  be  seeking  for  some 
ground  or  other  on  which  to  satisfy 
their  consciences  that  they  were 
acquitted  of  it. 

The  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  argued  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  defence  of  Canada 
against  the  power  of  the  United 
States  was  an  impossibility,  and 
that,  as  it  could  never  be  the  duty 
of  an  individual  or  a  nation  to  do 
that  which  is  impossible,  we  were 
absolved  logically  from  the  at- 
tempt.^ 

Even  Lord  Elcho,  whose  weak- 
ness does  not  usually  lie  on  the  side 
of  fisont-heartedness,  opposed  any 
outlay  on  Canadian  fortifications,  on 
the  ground  that  his  instinct  revolted 
against  (he  possibility  of  defending 
Canada. 

However  inconvenient  the  con- 
nection with  Canada  may  be,  it  will 
hardly  be  disputed  that  England  is 
bound  in  honour  to  maintain  that 
connection  so  long  as  the  Canadians  - 
themselves  desire  it ;  and  the  colo- 
nists are  not  only  united  in  their 
wish  to  maintain  the  connection,  bat 
are  prepared  to  make  for  its  preser- 
vation all  the  sacrifices  hereby 
entailed  in  the  event  of  war  be- 
tween England  and  the  United 
States:  in  other  words,  they  are 
prepared  to  see  their  country  be- 
come the  battlefield  on  which  any 
quarrel  between  the  two  countries 
must  be  fought  out,  and  to  bear  in 
consequence  an  infinitely  larger 
share  of  the  real  burdens  of  the 
war,  in  devastated  farms  and  mined 
homes,  than  the  English  people 
would  be  called  to  endure.  Eng- 
land would  suffer  principally  in 
pocket ;  but  the  blood  spilt  would  be 
for  the  most  part  Canadian  blood, 
and  the  ravages  and  ruin  caused  by 
war  would  fall  exclusively  on  Cana- 
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diuiB.  It  is  snrelj  no  small  proof 
of  attadunent  to  England,  and  one 
meriting  a  generous  return,  that 
Canada  should  deliberately  choose 
to  perpetuate  a  connection  involving 
risks  of  such  magnitude. 

It  would,  however,  be  easy  to 
demonstrate  that,  if  honour  and 
interest  can  ever  be  dissevered,  in 
the  case  now  under  consideration 
thej  are  one. 

Nothing  less  than  a  confirmation 
of  the   suspicion  which,   notwith- 
standing Ministerial  assurances  to 
the  contrary,  we  know  to  exist  in 
Canada,  that  England  desires  to  rid 
herself  of  the  connection,  would 
sufSoe  to  drive  the  Canadians  from 
the  arms  of  their  beloved  parent. 
Woanded  affection  is  proverbially 
the  source  of  the  bitterest  enmities ; 
and  if  Canada  be  driven  forth,  it 
wiU  be  to  fiaJl  into  the  open  and 
longing  arms  of  the  neighbouring 
Bepublic. 

England  would  in  that  case  dis- 
cover all  too  late  that  if  the  connec- 
tion  with  Canada  is  now  'inconve- 
'  nient,'   the  incorporation   of  that 
great  colony  with  our  only  mari- 
tmie    rival,   which  is   as  yet  the 
only  possible  alternative,  would  be 
productive    of    consequences    that 
might  be  characterise  by  a  term 
of  graver  import.     Canada  is  the 
fourth  maritime  power  of  the  world, 
only  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  being  before  her.  By 
the  junction  of  Canada  with   the 
United  States,  the  maritime  power 
of  the  latter  would  therefore  be 
largely    increased,   while    that    of 
£nghuid  would  be  pro  toMto  dimin- 
ished; and  our  tenure  of  the  West 
Indian  islands  would  really  be  then, 
what  the  Americans  persuade  them- 
selves OUT  possession  of  Canada  is 
now — one    of   sufferance   by    the 
United  States.  Under  present  con- 
ditions the  power  of  England  is 
fully  adequate  to  the  defence  of 
Caniada ;  but  if  Canada  were  incor- 
porated with  the  Union,  we  could 
not  retain  the  West  Indian  islands 


one  day  longer  than  the  good  plea- 
sure of  United  North  America  would 
permit. 

Would  there  be  no  loss  of  pres- 
tige; would  there  be  no  loss  of 
character ;  would  there  be  no  fatal 
loss  of  strength,  which  among  na- 
tions depends  so  much  on  prestige 
and  character,  in  such  a  practiod 
avowal  that  England  is  no  longer 
able  to  retain  her  possessions  ? 

If  we  had  gone  to  war  with  the 
Northern  States  on  the  question  of 
the  Trent  seizure,  all  the  chances 
would  have  been  in  our  fJEivour. 
Every  American  sea-port  would 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  our 
fleet;  Fortiand  might  have  been 
seized ;  a  short  and  easy  communi- 
cation, open  at  all  seasons,  organised 
thence  through  American  territory 
with  Canada ;  and  either  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  must  have 
been  recognised,  or  peace  must  have 
been  concluded  on  our  own  terms. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  all 
the  conditions  were  reversed.  The 
Americans  could  have  employed  for 
the  invasion  of  Canada  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  not  well  disciplined/ 
indeed,  nor  at  all  equal,  battalion 
for  battalion,  to  British  troops ;  but 
experienced  in  war,  accustomed  to 
act  together  in  brigades  and  divi- 
sions, and  led  by  young  and  enter- 
prising generals. 

Since  that  period  our  compara- 
tive disadvantage  has  been  gra- 
dually decreasing.  The  Americans 
might  now  find  it  difficult  to  direct 
against  Canada  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities — regard  being 
had  to  the  political  con£tion  of  the 
South,  to  the  defence  of  their  ports, 
and  to  the  reduction  of  their  army — 
one  hundred  thousand  men  having 
any  pretension  to  the  name  of  sol- 
diers. The  important  question  would 
be,  however,  what  force  could  Ca- 
nada oppose  to  such  an  invasion? 
It  is  true  she  could  muster  within  a 
week  forty  thousand  volunteer  mili- 
tia, armed  with  Snider  rifles,  with 
as  great  aptitude  for  war  as  any 
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people  in  the  worlds  and  all  of  them 
having  acquired  a  certain  amonnt 
of  military  training.  Bat  this  force 
is  spread  oyer  a  frontier  fourteen 
■hnndred  miles  in  length,  from 
Lake  Huron  to  HalifiEa;  and  the 
British  troops  who  should  have  sup- 
plied the  backbone  of  their  organi- 
sation, and  the  English  ofiBcers  who 
should  have  commanded  the  mixed 
force  formed  in  brigades  and  divi- 
sions, have  been  withdrawn,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Procrustean  po- 
licy' of  the  English  Government, 
which  applies  the  same  rule  to  Ca- 
nada as  to  other  Cc^onies,  where  the 
conditions  are  entirely  dissimilar. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ame- 
ricans possess  all  the  advantages 
of  position  and  of  the  initiative,  for 
concentration  at  any  point  they  may 
select  for  attack. 

To  carrv  out  Mr.  Cardwell's 
oclieme  of  ^»i  expannve  armj,  by 
means  of  which  the  regular  force 
at  home  might  be  increased  at  the 
same  time  that  the  military  esti- 
mates might  be  reduced,  it  was 
determined  to  withdraw  all  the 
colonial  garrisons,  excepting  such 
as  were  required  for  Imperial  pur- 
poses at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Halifax, 
&c,j  and  to  concentrate  the  troops 
not  serving  at  those  places  and  in 
India  within  the  circle  of  the 
British  Isles. 

But  although  the  policy  of  re- 
quiring the  colonists  to  maintain 
the  military  force  stationed  among 
them  for  their  convenience  and 
protection  is  abstractedly  just,  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  fit  all 
mankind  with  boots  of  the  same 
measure,  as  to  apply  the  same  rule 
to  all  colonies  alike. 

New  Zealand  is  inhabited  by 
savage  tribes,  whose  friendly  or 
hostile  demeanour  depends  very 
much  on  the  acts  of  the  self-govern- 
ing oolomsts;  and  it  is  fitting  tlwt 
these  latter,  if  they  provoke  a  war 
with  the  natives,  should  bear  the 
charge  of  carrying  it  on. 

The  military  force  stationed  in 


Australia  is  prindpaily  necessary 
for  police  purposes  in  connection 
with  the  gold  fields ;  and  as  it  ia 
solely  for  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  the  colonists,  it  is  right 
they  should  bear  the  burden  of  the 
cost. 

Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  pos- 
sesses a  vast  length  of  frontier, 
separating  her  from  a  foreign  nation 
of  an  aggressive  and  jealous  dispo- 
sition, gpreatly  her  superior  in 
wealth  and  population,  and  with 
democratic  institutions  which  ren- 
der it  always  difficult,  sometimes 
impossible,  for  the  executive  to 
control  the  popular  action;  and 
if  English  troops  are  wanted  in 
Canada,  it  is  for  Imperial,  and  not 
Colonial  purposes. 

It  may  be  replied  on  the  pari  of 
the  English  Government,  'We  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  tiie  propo^ 
sition,  but  we  consider  that  Imperial 
purposes  will  be  best  served  by 
concentrating  the  bulk  of  our  mili- 
tary force  at  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  whence  it  may  be  sent  to 
the  defence  of  any  colony  threatened 
with  attack.' 

This  argument,  in  its  applicatian 
to  Canada,  is  fallacious.  The  peon- 
liarities  of  her  position  render  it 
almost  certain  that  if  war  ooxnes, 
the  initiative  will  be  taken  by  the 
Americans,  who  wiU  choose  the 
time  most  convenient  to  themselves, 
and  the  most  inconvenient  to  Eng- 
land. The  dedamtion  of  war  and 
the  invasion  of  Canada  would  be 
simultaneous ;  and  the  time  chosen 
would  be  the  month  of  October, 
because  the  Americans  would  hope 
to  capture  Montreal,  and  perhaps 
some  important  point  in  Western 
Canada,  by  a  eoup-de^mam^  while 
England  would  find  great  difficulty 
during  winter  in  forwarding  rein* 
foroements  and  supplies  vid  Hi^li^Tr^ 
so  long  as  the  inter-colonial  railroad 
remains  unfinished.  Precaution  is 
easier  and  less  costly  than  cure : 
it  would  be  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  to  dislodge  the  Amerioans  frtnn 
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Canada  if  they  once  obtained  a 
footing,  with,  all  the  resonrees  of 
the  Union  at  their  back;  and  it 
would  be  moet  nnfair  as  well  as 
impolitic  to  expose  the  Canadians 
to  the  loss  and  suffering  involved  in 
the  invasion  of  their  territozy,  when 
these  might  be  averted  by  an  intel- 
ligent preventiTe  organisation,  in 
which,  in  conunon  decency,  British 
troops  shonld  have  a  large  share. 

It  was  therefore  at  once  nnjnst 
and  nnstatesman-Iike  to  rednce  by 
a  single  soldier  the  regnlar  garrison 
of  Canada  nntil  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Qnebeo  and  HalifaT 
Railroad  ahoald  have  rendered  the 
transport  of  reinforcements  from 
England  a  matter  of  comparative 
ease  and  certainty. 

The  disbanding  of  the  Canadian 
Bifies,  in  particular,  was  a  measure 
dictated  solely  by  'economy,'  and 
bas  practicalljr  etrook  off  a  snperb 
regiment  from  the  available  mili- 
ta^  &roe  of  the  empire.  So  long 
as  Canada  cozitinnes  politically  con- 
nected with  Gngland,  Halifax  must 
be  garrisoned  by  Briti^  troops, 
and  the  employment  of  the  Canadian 
Eifies  in  that  service  wonld  have 
liberated  a  battalion  of  the  line  to 
swell  that  concentration  at  the 
Heart  of  the  Empire  which  forms 
the  declared  basis  of  the  military 
reforms  of  the  Government. 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  are 
two  possible  methods  of  defending 
Canada  open  to  England ;  the  one 
direct,  the  other  indirect. 

The  direct  method  would  consist 
in  opposing  an  invading  army  by 
British  troops  on  Canadian  soil. 

The  indirect  method  would  con- 
sist in  waging  a  naval  warfare 
agamst  the  United  States  sea^board, 
and  thereby  leaving  Canada  to  her 
own  resources  to  carry  on  an  un- 
equal contest  against  an  invader 
greatly  her  superior  in  numbers  and 
in  all  the  ^^lianees  of  war.  Set- 
ting aside  the  military  disadvan- 
tages of  such  a  course,  its  adoption 
wonld  he  a  fatal  political  mistake, 


which  would  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans  by  alienating  the 
Canadian  people  from  England. 
The  presence  of  an  English  garrison 
in  Canada  was  regarded  by  the 
people  as  being  at  once  a  symbol  of 
British  connection  and  a  guarantee 
that  England  was  prepared  to  main- 
tain it ;  the  withdra^ral  of  that  gar- 
rison was  very  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  first  step  towards  cast- 
ing off  the  towing  rope  and  turning 
the  colony  adrift ;  and  has  created, 
as  Lord  Carnarvon  truly  informed 
the  House  of  Lords,  a  feelmg  of 
deep  and  iniense  soreness  throughout 
the  length  wad  breadth  of  the 
Dominion;  and  if,  in  the  event  of 
war,  English  Ministers  showed  any 
disposition  to  leave  the  Canadians 
even  temporarily  to  their  own  re- 
sources, ^England  might  bid  farewell 
to  her  colonial  Empire,  which 
would  in  that  case  fall  away  from 
her  like  autumn  leaves. 

But,  supposing  Canada  to  be  the 
battle>field,  it  would  obviously  be 
a  serious  disadvantage  if  the  com- 
munications of  that  battle-field 
with  its  base  of  operations  should 
be  by  a  line  three  thousand  miles 
in  length  across  a  stormy  ocean, 
while  the  enemy  would  be  fighting 
at  his  own  door.  The  base  <^ 
operations  for  the  defence  of 
Canada  must  be  organised  in 
Canada  itself,  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  base  should  be  prepared 
beforehand  so  as  to  render  possible 
the  successful  d^eoiice  of  the  country 
at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  suffering,, 
it  is  the  object  of  these  remarks  to 
demonstrate. 

The  frontier  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  extends  from  the  Detroit 
river,  on  tiie  west,  in  a  norths 
easterly  direction,  following  gene-^ 
rally  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  a  point  some  ninety  miles  below 
the  city  of  Quebec,  whence  it  turns 
with  a  sharp  angle  suddenly  to  the 
south,  and  strikes  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
at  St.  Andrew's.  The  length  of 
this  frontier  line  is  about  fourteen 
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hundred  miles.  By  referring  to  a 
map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State 
of  Maine  pierces  like  a  wedge 
into  the  above-named  angle,  which 
is  formed  between  the  frontiers 
of  Lower  Canada  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  affords  to  the  Americans 
remarkable  facilities  for  impeding 
military  communication  between 
those  two  provinces.  The  territory 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada^  forms 
a.  very  long  and  narrow  strip  bor- 
dering the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  from  this  geographi- 
cal peculiarity  arises  the  principal 
•difficulty  of  defending  Canada  to 
the  westward  of  Quebec.  The  front 
line  from  the  Detroit  river  to 
Quebec  is  about  eight  hundred 
miles  in  length,  while  the  breadth 
>of  the  country  does  not  exceed  an 
•average  of  sixty  miles :  this  front 
may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
sections. 

The  first  section  extends  from  the 
Detroit  river,  the  western  extre- 
mity of  Lake  Erie,  to  Kingston  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  a 
>  distance  of  four  hundred  miles ; 
and  is,  therefore,  covered  through- 
out by  those  two  lakes. 

The  second  section  extends  also 
about  four  hundred  miles,  from 
Kingston  to  a  point  thirty  miles 
due  east  of  Quebec :  the  front  is  here 
formed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
as  far  as  the  point  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  parallel  of  45^ ;  it 
then  runs  along  this  parallel  until 
it  strikes  the  boundary  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  it  follows  for  a 
short  distance;  after  which  it  is 
coterminous  with  the  State  of 
Maine.  The  part  of  this  section 
which  is  formed  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  everywhere  pervious  to  any 
band  of  marauders  who  may  choose 
to  cross  the  river,  to  plunder;  to 
blow  up  locks  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals,  thereby  impeding  water 
communication   between  Montreal 


and  '  Kingston ;  or  to  destroy 
bridges  and  culverts  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  which  runs  close 
beside  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
the  same  two  places. 

The  part  which  is  formed  by  the 
parallel  of  45®  is  pierced  by  Lake 
Ghamplain  and  the  Richelieu  river, 
which  afford  an  opening  into  Cana- 
dian territory  directly  towards 
Montreal.  The  natural  position  of 
this,  the  capital  cityof  the  Dominion, 
is  strongin summer,  but  in  winter  an 
army  might  march  across  the  river 
which  at  other  seasons  constitntes 
its  chief  defence. 

Reverting  now  to  the  first  sec- 
tion, between  the  Detroit  river  and 
Kingston,  covered  by  the  lakes ;  it 
is  evident  that  the  country  in  rear 
of  those  lakes  will  be  completely 
open  to  attack,  or.  entirely  secuTe 
from  attack,  according  as  the  naval 
command  of  those  waters  is  with 
the  A.mericans  or  ourselves. 

Lake  Huron  again  supplies  an 
enemy  with  the  means  of  takincf 
Western  Canada  both  in  flank  and 
in  reverse ;  and  a  hostile  expedition 
landing  at  Collingwood  in  rear  of 
Toronto  would  obtain  possession 
of  a  line  of  railroad  direct  to  that 
city. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  Upper 
Canada  is  enveloped  by  waters  of 
which,  in  the  event  of  war,  the 
Americans  would  almost  certainly 
be  able  to  obtain  the  naval  com- 
mand ;  for  although  both  sides  arc 
precluded  by  treaty  from  maintain- 
ing in  time  of  peace  more  than  a 
specified  equality  of  naval  force  on 
the  waters  separating  the  two  coun- 
tries, such  are  the  advantages  of 
the  American  position  that  their 
naval  superiority  on  the  Great  Lake^ 
in  time  of  war,  may  be  taken  for 
granted. 

Defensive  measures  must  there- 
fore be  influenced  materially  by 
these   considerations,  and  by  the 


*  Kow  called  Ontario  and  Quebec.    The  old  names  are  here  preserved,  as  being  the 
more  familiar  to  the  English  reader. 
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fact  thai  the  commnnieations  along 
the  extended  front  of  defence  mn 
close  behind  that  front,  and  wonld 
on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  be- 
come very  precarions.  At  present 
the  only  militarj  dep6t  available 
for  the  supply  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  is  fixed  at  Quebec,  that  is 
at  one  end  of  the  defensive  front  of 
eight  hundred  miles;  an  enemy 
could  easily  prevent  the  transport 
of  men  and  munitions  to  the  differ- 
ent districts  west  of  Montreal, 
and  to  this  end  his  first  efforts 
-would  be  obviously  directed.  Of 
warlike  stores  generally  Canada 
has  been  almost  denuded,  either  by 
sale  on  tiie  spot  or  by  removal  to 
England ;  the  means  now  available 
to  resist  invasion  are  represented  by 
fort  J  thousand  volunteer  militia,  dis- 
serainated  over  a  line  fourteen  hun- 
dred miles  long ;  and  the  arms,  am- 
monition,  and  military  stores  which 
would  be  required  to  equip  the 
reserves  are  in  England.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  enemy,  by  means 
of  his  numerous  railroads  converg- 
ing on  different  points  of  the  Ca- 
nadian frontier,  could  mass  troops 
rapidly  wherever  he  might  decide 
on  striking  a  blow. 

In  their  present  relative  positions 
the  attitude  of  Canada  must  always 
be  defensive,  that  of  the  United 
States  threatening  and  aggressive—- 
a  great  advantage  to  the  latter  in  a 
miJitary  point  of  view.  Under  these 
conditions  any  attempt  to  defend 
the  firontier  line  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  only  strategical 
points  necessary  for  consideration 
are  the  centres  of  population — Lon- 
don, Toronto,  Kingston,  Montreal, 
Fredericton,  and  St.  John's* — ^where 
depdts  of  arms  and  munitions  should 
he  formed  andconstantly  maintained, 
and  without  which  Canada  would 
have  no  power  of  utilising  for  de- 
fence the  strong  and  willing  arms 
of  the  population  at  large. 

But  as  it  would  be  useless  to  place 


arms  in  the  hands  of  raw  recruits 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  experi- 
enced troops,  a  further  measure 
would  be  necessary.  The  dep6ts 
should  be  fortified  as  entrenched 
camps,  which  would  not  only  secure 
them  from  capture,  but  would  afford 
rallying  points  where  the  fighting 
population  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts could  obtain  time  for  organisa- 
tion. The  volunteer  militia,  forming 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  main 
Canadian  army,  would  suffice  to 
garrison  the  forts  composing  the 
several  camps  in  conjunction  with  a 
small  force  of  regular  artillery. 

In  addition  to  the  places  above 
enumerated,  Hamilton,  at  the  west- 
em  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  should 
be  fortified  as  a  point  d^appui  for 
the  defence  of  the  Niagara  peninsula 
and  of  the  Welland  Canal ;  but  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  constitute 
it  a  dep6t. 

Here  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  choice  of  Ottawa  as  the  seat  of 
Government  is  a  source  of  military 
weakness.  Montreal  is  the  com- 
mercial capital ;  it  must  always,  on 
account  of  its  situation,  be  the 
military  head- quarters  of  an  army 
charged  with  the  defence  of  Canada ; 
and  an  invader  would  find  the  cap- 
ture of  Ottawa  a  far  easier  operation 
than  that  of  Montreal.  Ottawa  is 
about  the  same  distance  from  Og- 
densburg,  which  would  be  the  point 
of  entry  for  »n  inyaduig  army  in 
the  one  case,  as  Montreal  is  from 
House's  Point,  which  would  be  the 
point  of  entry  in  the  other  ca«e ;  and 
the  facilities  for  the  rapid  assembly 
of  a  hostile  army  by  means  of  con- 
verging railroads  at  Ogdensburg, 
are  fully  as  great  as  those  which 
exist  with  reference  to  the  same  end 
at  Bonne's  Point ;  while  the  natural 
defensive  capabilities  of  Ottawa 
being  not  comparable  to  those  of 
Montreal,  the  works  required  for 
the  former  would  be  proportion- 
ately more  costly. 


^  Quebec  and  Halifax  are  already  fortified  dep6t8« 
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Both  plaoes  are  oovered  by  the 
St.  Lawrence,  but  the  passage  at 
Ogdensborg  is  direct  and  easy  at  all 
times,  only  one  mile  in  length,  and 
might  be  effected  bj  the  Americans 
nnder  cover  of  heavy  batteries  esta- 
blished at  their  leisare  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  which  here  be- 
longs to  them.  At  Montreal,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  passage  of  the  river, 
four  miles  across,  is  tortuous  and 
difficult,  especially  at  low  water  ; 
and  a  iSte  do  pont  constructed  on 
the  south  bank,  which  here  belongs 
to  Canada,  could  be  armed  at  leisure 
with  heavy  guns,  which  would  pre- 
vent an  enemy  £rom  shelling  Mon- 
treal or  from  af^roaching  the  river 
until  afber  he  had  reduced  the  forts 
composing  the  work  by  regular  ap- 
proaches, to  accomplish  which  he 
must  transport  his  siege  train  by 
mixed  land  and  water  carriage 
through  fifty  miles  of  Canadian 
territory. 

K  any  points  in  Canada  were  to 
be  fortified,  Ottawa,  as  the  seat  of 
Government,  could  hardly  be  neg- 
lected ;  for  the  moral  effect  which 
would  be  created  by  the  capture  of 
the  capital  would  certainly  induce 
the  Americans  to  attempt  it. 

If  Montreal  should  be  fortified 
and  Ottawa  not,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  Government  and 
archives  at  the  first  threat  of  war 
to  the  shelter  of  the  works  at  Mon- 
treal, which  would  at  once  protect 
the  commercial  centre  and  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Dominion. 

Even  though  Ottawa  were  to  be 
fortified,  the  Governor- Oeneral  and 
his  Council  must  remove  to  that 
place,  which  militaiy  considerations 
mdicate  as  the  military  head-quar- 
ters ;  for  during  war  military  con- 
siderations mnst  rule ;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  insure  that  unity 
and  rapidity  of  action  which  are 
indispensable  to  success,  unless  the 
civil  and  militaiy  authorities  should 
have  the  means  of  instant  commu- 
nication. 

The  seat  of  Government  should 


be  fixed  permanently  at  that  place 
where  it  must  inevitably  be  esta- 
blished in  time  of  pressure,  and  the 
choice  of  Ottawa  only  creates  un- 
necessarily one  object  the  more  of 
expense  and  anxiety  in  any  scheme 
for  the  defence  of  Canada.  It  has 
already  burdened  the  country  with 
an  expenditure  for  Parliament  build- 
ings extravagantly  beyond  its  rea- 
sonable requirements,  and  we  are 
only  able  to  regard  that  choice  as  a 
blunder  at  once  military,  political, 
and  fina,ncial. 

The  basis  of  all  reasoning  on  the 
defence  of  Canada  must  be  that  in 
the  first  instance  the  defenders 
would  not  constitute  what  is  called 
a  manoeuvring  force,  and  that,  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  practised 
in  war,  they  could  not  prudently 
quit  the  shelter  of  fortifi<:»tions  ex- 
cept for  a  sudden  dash  or  sally. 
With  the  advantages  of  the  initia- 
tive and  of  concentration  possessed 
by  the  Americans,  and  with  the 
numbers  they  might  employ,  the 
tide  of  their  invasion  would  over- 
spread and  submerge  any  district 
they  might  select  for  attack.  The 
enta^nched  camps  above  advocated 
would  then  show  like  so  many  island 
rocks  above  the  general  flood; 
places  of  refage,  isolated  for  a  time 
and  self-sustaining,  from  which  the 
defenders  would  watch  their  oppor- 
tunity for  offensive  action,  if  such 
should  present  itself.  Each  camp 
would  thus  form  the  base  of  opera- 
tions and  supply  for  the  miUtia  and 
the  levy  en  masse  of  its  surrounding 
district. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
militia  'already  organised  must  of 
necessity  shut  itself  up  within  its 
camp  on  the  first  alarm ;  it  woola 
be  available  for  picketing  its  ^nopar 
proportion  of  the  firontier  line  to 
oppose  marauding  incursions,  or  for 
such  operations  to  delay  the  advance 
of  organised  bodies  of  the  enemy 
as  it  might  prudently  undertake, 
avoiding  all  engagements  except 
under  very  £Eivourable  conditions, 
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and  fiJKng  back  when  neoessaiy  on 
its  own  secnTe  base. 

There  was  maoifeBied  at  one 
time  a  disposition  to  limit  the  de- 
fenaiye  works  proposed  for  Canada 
to  the  fortification  of  Qnebec  and 
Montreal ;  and  it  may  be  tme  that 
the  preservation  of  those  places 
might  in  the  nltimate  resalt  prove 
^e  preservation  of  Canada,  if  men's 
feelmgs  are  to  be  left  oat  of  the 
account.  Bnt  it  would  be  a  grieT« 
008  political  as  well  as  military 
nuBtake  to  stc^  short  in  the  defence 
of  Canada  at  Montreal:  apolitical 
TOiatftlrft^  because  of  the  dangerous 
ditoonteut  and  jealousy  such  par* 
tialify  as  they  would  consider  it 
wonkl  engender  among  the  Western 
Canadians  ;  a  military  mistake,  be* 
caose  if  no  strong  places  existed  in 
Western  Canada,  the  inhabitants 
oonld  not  assemble  in  mihtary 
bodies,  however  willing  to  do  so. 
MovaUe  columns  of  the  enemy 
could  easily  prevent  any  military 
ai^gBoisaiion  from  being  effected. 
The  experience  of  the  late  war 
in  Frauoe,  where  armies  were  im- 
provised, and  found  a  certain 
leisure  for  undisturbed  organisation, 
is  inapplicable  as  a  precedent  to 
the  differing  conditions  of  Canada. 
In  France  the  invading  armies 
were  Hmited  in  their  operations  by 
the  paramount  necessities  of  the 
siege  of  Paris,  and  by  the  distances 
separating  that  city  from  the  pro- 
TiDces.  They  were  compelled  to 
guard  their  communications  with 
Germany,  their  primary  base;  and 
they  could  not  prudently  detadi 
troops  to  any  great  distance  from 
Puis,  their  secondary  base;  and 
fat  these  reasons  Fi^anoh  armies 
were  free  to  gather  and  organise  all 
over  i3be  country  beyond  a  limited 
ndius  from  the  capital.  But  the 
long  frontier  separating  Canada 
frmi  the  United  States,  and  the 
narrow  fareadth  of  the  former  terri- 
tory, at  onoe  increase  the  frdHties 
and  lessen  the  risks  of  invasion. 

The  nomber  of  men  enrolled  in 


the  militia  would  bear  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  number  who  would 
turn  out  to  defend  their  homes  and 
property  if  a  fair  diance  were 
affordea  of  opposing  the  invaders 
successfully;  and  this  fJEur  chance 
could  be  provided  in  no  other 
manner  so  effectual  as  by  the  con* 
struction  of  entrenched  camps  in 
the  centres  of  population,  on  which 
the  militia  as  well  as  the  levy  en 
masse  of  each  district  would  ewa/rm 
on  the  first  alarm,  where  they 
would  find  arms  and  stores  for  their 
equipment,  and  into  which  the 
grain  and  cattle  of  the  surrounding 
countiT  would  be  gathered. 

In  this  manner,  and  in  this  man- 
ner alone,  every  man  in  Canada 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  ot  wielding 
a  spade  or  axe,  might  be  utilised  in 
defrnce  of  the  country;  and  al- 
though the  territory  of  Canada 
might  be  overrun  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  a  cost  of  great  loss  and 
suffering  to  the  colonists,  time  would 
be  gained  for  the  arrival  of  support 
from  England,  and  the  country 
could  never  be  conquered  so  lonflr 
as  there  should  exist  an  organised 
force  supported  by  impregnable 
works  and  daily  increasing  in  effi- 
ciency. 

As  the  success  of  the  above 
scheme  depends  mainly  on  the  re- 
sisting power  of  entrenched  camps, 
let  us  consider  the  matter  some* 
what  in  detail. 

The  increased  ranse  and  accn* 
racy  of  hollow  projectdes  have  ren- 
dered the  old  system  of  closely 
surrounding  a  town  with  a  continu- 
ous rampart  or  enceinte  both  useless 
and  dangerous,  unless  supplemented 
b^  a  system  of  detached  forts  sufi^- 
ciently  in  advance  to  keep  an 
enemy's  artillery  beyond  shelling 
distance  of  the  place.  It  was  the 
absence  of  such  advanced  works  ai 
Sedan  that  enabled  the  Germans  to 
place  their  artillery  on  the  heights 
surrounding  the  fortress,  and  com- 
pelled the  surrender  of  ihe  French 
army  enclosed  within  its  walls. 
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A  series  of  sach  forts  disposed 
on  a  large  circmnference  constitate 
a  vast  entrenclied  camp,  the  forts 
themselves  armed  with  the  hea- 
viest known  ordnance  and  requiring 
comparatively  small  garrisons,  yet 
affording  the  most  favourable  battle 
positions  for  a  large  army,  whose 
flanks  would  rest  on  two  of  the 
forts  and  whose  front  would  be 
protected  by  their  cross  fire. 

In  general  terms,  the  advantages 
of  such  a  system  are:  i.  They 
oblige  an  enemy  to  commence  his 
approaches  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  place  they  are  designed  to 
protect,  to  prevent  his  destroying  it 
by  distant  bombardment.  2.  Be- 
fore he  can  shell  the  place,  the 
enemy  must  first  succeed  in  reduc- 
ing two  or  more  of  the  adjacent 
forts  by  regular  approaches  and  as- 
sault. 3.  The  circumference  marked 
by  the  forts  is  so  extensive  that  in 
order  to  invest  them  completely  the 
besiegers  must  disseminate  or  spread 
out  their  force  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  dangerously  weak  at  any  one 
point.  4.  The  forts  composing  the 
system  being  capable  of  defence  by 
small  garrisons,  the  bulk  of  the 
defensive  force  is  available  for  offen- 
sive action,  by  sorties,  against  any 
point  in  the  weak  investing  line; 
and  these  sorties  could  be  repeated 
daily,  the  time  and  direction  of 
attack  being  varied  .so  as  to  keep 
the  besiegers  equally  alarmed  in  all 
quarters. 

Under  these  conditions,  and  sup- 
posing the  armament  of  the  foHis 
and  the  garrisons  to  be  effective,  the 
reduction  of  such  a  fortress  as 
above  described  should  be  impos- 
sible. By  means  of  sorties  the 
siege  works  would  suffer  constant 
interruption;  the  sallying  troops 
would  never  have  to  advance  far 
from  their  own  secure  base;  and 
both  in  advancing  and  retreating, 
they  would  be  protected  by  the 
preponderating  fire  of  the  forts. 

£1  an  artillery  duel  the  besieged 
should  have  the  advantage,  because 


the  forts  having  been  armed  during 
peace,  neither  the  number  nor 
weight  of  their  guns  would  have 
been  limited  by  difficulties  of  trans- 
port, which  would  form  so  serious 
a  hindrance  to  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  siege  train  by  the  be- 
siegers ;  and  the  besieged  conld 
interpolate  between  any  two  ad- 
jacent  forts  for  the  defence  at  least 
as  many  batteries  as  the  besiegers 
might  construct  for  the  attack. 

Under  the  conditions  of  warfare 
which  have  now  become  obsolete, 
the  transport  of  siege  artillery  was 
comparatively  easy,  and  the  be- 
siegers were  more  than  compensated 
for  the  difficulty  of  bringing  their 
battering  guns  from  a  distance  by 
the  following  consideration. 

In  the  siege  of  a  fortress  con- 
structed on  the  old  system  and  of 
limited  area,  the  assailant  conld 
choose  one  comer  or  angle  for  his 
attack,  and  by  the  cons^ction  of 
numerous  batteries  on  a  long  curved 
line  enveloping  that  angle,  he  conld 
direct  a  convergent  or  concentrated 
fire  on  the  angle  and  the  works 
thereto  adjacent,  in  reply  to  which 
the  fire  of  the  besieged  must  be 
divergent;  an  advantage  which 
would  surely  result  in  silencing  the 
fire  of  the  part  attacked,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  opening  a  breach, 
and  the  ultimate  capture  of  the 
place  by  assault. 

But  with  the  extent  of  circum- 
ference to  be  invested  not  only  does 
the  difficulty  of  investment  increase, 
but  the  advantage  of  the  assailant 
in  respect  to  convergence  of  fire 
diminishes.  If  the  front  of  defence 
were  absolutely  straight,  battery 
would  simply  be  opposed  to  batteiy, 
and  there  would  be  no  advantage 
to  either  side  in  respect  to  con- 
vergence of  fire ;  but  as  the  front 
of  defence  cannot  be  absolutely 
straight,  the  slight  curvature  which 
exists  where  the  circumference  is 
very  lai^  is  more  than  compen- 
sated to  the  besieged  in  an  artillery 
duel  by  their  superior  armament, 
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hj  iihe  solidiij  of  their  works  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  be- 
siegers, and  bj  the  constant  anxieiy 
and  fatigae  to  which  the  latter  are 
exposed  in  gnarding  their  extended 
lines  of  investment  from  sudden 
sorties  of  the  garrison. 

Thu,  Teaaoniiig  is  confirmed  by 
the  recent  experience  of  the  siege 
of  Paris. 

That  ciiy  is  snrronnded  bya  conti- 
nuous rampart  OTenceinUfihe  circuit 
of  which  measures  twenty-four  miles. 
Beyond  this,  towards  the  country, 
at  distances  varying  from  one  to 
three  miles  from  the  enceinte,  is  a 
chain  of  sixteen  forts.  When  these 
were  hoilt^  the  extreme  range  of 
hollow  projectiles  did  not  exceed 
two  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  mind 
of  the  engineer  failed  to  grasp  the 
idea  that  a  time  would  come,  as  it 
has  come,  when  the  effective  range 
of  shells  would  be  nearly  five  miles. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  a  view  to 
the  conditions  of  artillery  science 
at  the  time  of  their  construction, 
that  the  five  forts  protecting  the 
south  side  of  the  city  were  located 
on  a  range  of  heights  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  enceinte  at  an  average 
distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half. 
Now  when  the  Germans  arrived  be- 
fore the  city  they  found  a  second 
range,  that  of  Claznort  and  Ch&tillon, 
parallel  to,  and  two  hundred  feet 
higher  than  that  occupied  by  the 
line  of  southern  forts,  which  being 
only  one  mile  from  that  line,  afforded 
sit^  for  the  besiegers'  batteries  dis- 
tant only  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  enceinie.  Thus  the  forts  which, 
under  the  conditions  existing  at  the 
time  of  their  construction,  would 
have  been  effective  in  protecting 
the  city  from  vertical  fire,  were  no 
lonj^  effective  for  that  purpose; 
since  the  besiegers'  batteries  esta- 
blished on  the  heights  of  Clamart 
and  Ch&tillon  would,  with  a  range 
of  five  miles,  command  the  whole 
of  Paris  south  of  the  Seine.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  necessary  that 
the  Germans    should  capture  the 


southern  forts  as  a  preliminary  to 
bombarding  the  city.  Notwith- 
standing this  advantage  to  the  at- 
tack, the  besiegers  did  not  venture 
to  attempt  a  bombardment  for  more 
than  two  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege ;  and  when 
they  did  at  length  open  fire,  they 
were  actuated  by  politic  rather  than 
by  military  considerations.  The 
xnilitary  reasons  for  the  delay  were : 
the  great  difficulty  of  bringing  up 
enormous  guns  in  sufficient  num- 
bers; the  fact  that  the  Parisians, 
having  an  unlimited  supply  of  la- 
bour, constructed  between  the  forts 
quite  as  many  earthen  batteries  for 
the  defence  as  the  Germans  for  the 
attack,  besides  advanced  batteries 
in  front  of  the  forts,  which  took  the 
besiegers'  batteries  in  flank ;  and 
the  apprehensi6n,  arising  from  these 
considerations,  that  in  the  artillery 
duel  which  would  be  provoked  by 
the  first  shell  fired  into  the  city,  the 
besiegers  would  find  themselves 
overmatched. 

It  is  now  known  that  although 
the  fire  of  the  French  forts  was 
supposed  to  be  repeatedly  silenced, 
hardly  any  damage  was  occasioned 
either  to  the  forts,  to  their  arma^ 
ment,  or  to  their  garrisons,  by  the 
enemy's  fire ;  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, little  doubt  that  if  the  guns 
had  been  served  as  they  might  have 
been,  the  defence  would  have  esta- 
blished a  decided  superiority  over 
the  attack  in  an  artillery  duel. 

Again,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  sorties : 
it  was  the  misfortune  of  General 
Trochu  to  command  an  army  of 
whom  a  very  small  proportion  was 
to  be  relied  upon  to  face  the  enemy ; 
notwithstanding  which,  as  well  as 
the  treachery  which  revealed  to 
Yon  Moltke  the  time  and  direction 
of  his  intended  attacks,  and  the 
fatality  of  bad  luck  in  respect  to 
weather,  &c.,  which  invariably  at- 
tended their  execution — on  one  oc- 
sion,  at  least,  viz.  on  November  30, 
the  French  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  main  line  of  investment  by  the 
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capture  and  oocupation  for  several 
hours  of  Yilliers,  an  important  post 
in  that  line.  That  Trochn  did  not 
then  break  out  with  a  portion  of 
his  force  was  probably  dne  to  the 
failure  in  the  expected  advent  of 
D'Anrelle's  field  army,  as  well  as  to 
the  little  confidence  he  felt  in  his 
troops.  Had  Trochn  commanded  a 
hundred  thousand  good  troops,  the 
Germans  could  never  have  formed 
their  line  of  investanent  fifiy  zmles 
in  length,  or,  if  formed,  have  main- 
tained it  unbroken  for  a  day. 

Thus,  all  the  experience  to  be 
derived  from  the  siege  of  Paris  is  in 
fEivoiir  of  the  view  that  entrenched 
camps,  if  properly  defended,  should 
be  impregnable. 

Although  we  strongly  advocate 
the  construction  of  such  camps  in 
Canada  as  being  at  once  the  only 
sound  principle  for  insuring  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  as  well  as  a 
very  moderate  insurance  against 
war,  since  their  existence  would 
discourage  the  Americans  from 
seeking  a  quarrel,  we  confess  we 
have  small  hope  that  a  spadeM  of 
earth  will  ever  be  turned  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Although  it  would  be  difficult 
to  pronounce  on  what  equitable 
grounds  Canada  can  be  fairly  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  total  cost  of 
fortifications  of  which  the  objects 
are  altogether  Imperial,  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  in  1868  passed  a 
Bill  empowering  the  Government 
to  raise  a  loan  of  five  million  dol- 
lars for  the  construction  of  works, 
to  be  executed  at  such  localities 
and  on  such  plan  as  might  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Home  Government. 

In  the  same  session  was  passed  a 
militia  law,  providing  for  the  yearly 
training  of  forty  thousand  men  of 
the  active  or  volunteer  militia,  as 
well  as  for  the  enrolment  by  a 
simple  machinery  of  the  whole  male 
population  liable  to  military  service; 
and  containing  the  important  pro- 
viso, thai  the  etvrolment  of  the  men 
hcu  the  same  force  in  la/u>  <m  their 


embodkneni,  so  that  the  Gh>vemor- 
General,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
can  place  the  whole  or  any  port  of 
the  militia  of  the  country  on  active 
duty  without  the  further  interven- 
tion of  Parliament. 

These  measures  were  passed 
against  the  opposition  of  a  large 
party  of  economical  reformers ;  but 
no  expenditure  can  take  place  under 
the  Fortification  Bill  without  the 
previous  concurrence  of  Parliament 
in  the  details ;  and  the  working  of 
the  militia  law  must  of  course  de- 
pend on  the  yearly  voted  estimates ; 
so  that  the  Canadian  Government 
will  want  all  the  strength  they  can 
command  to  give  practical  efiect  to 
those  measures. 

If  the  English  Government  had 
treated  Canada  with  that  liberality 
which  was  dictated  alike  by  justice 
and  by  policy,  the  works  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  would  have  been 
by  this  time  far  advanced ;  but  the 
withdrawal  of  the  regular  garrison, 
and  the  huckstering  course  adopted 
in  throwing  on  the  colony  the  whole 
cost  of  barrack  accommodation  re- 
quired for  the  troops  sent  to  Ca- 
nada in  connection  with  the  Fenian 
raid,  i.e.  purely  for  Imperial  pur- 
poses, has  thoroughly  disgusted  the 
Canadian  people  at  large,  and  has 
supplied  a  convenient  text  to  the 
opponento  of  military  expenditure 
in  the  Canadian  Parliament.  *J£ 
England,'  they  argue,  'does  not 
think  us  worth  the  support  of  a  few 
regiments,  it  is  better  to  take  our 
chance  of  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  in  which  we  do  not  believe, 
than  to  burden  ourselves  with  an 
expenditure  on  militia  and  fortifi- 
cations which  we  cannot  afibrd^  and 
which  the  chances  are  a  hundred 
to  one  we  shall  never  i^uire.' 
This  argument  may  be  iUogical, 
but  it  is  very  effective,  and  the 
whole  militazy  policy  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  is  in  consequence 
threatened  with  collapse. 

The  military  organisation  of  Ca- 
nada, incomplete  uioug^  it  be,  is  at 
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onoe  more  intelligent,  and  main- 
iained  at  a  larger  proportionate 
cost,  than  that  of  England.  The 
population  numbers  about  four  mil- 
lions. Of  these  the  number  liable 
for  militia  service  is  about  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand,  consisting 
of  all  the  male  inhabitants  between 
eighteen  and  sixty,  divided  into  four 
classes,  viz. : — 

ist  dass.  Unmarried  men  or 
widowers  without  children,  from 
eighteen  to  thirty. 

2nd  class.  Unmarried  men  or 
widowers  without  children,  from 
thirty  to  foriy-five. 

3Td  class.  Married  men  or  wi- 
dowers with  children,  from  eighteen 
to  fcwty-five. 

4th  class.  All  between  forty-fire 
and  sixty. 

The  exemptions  are  few  and  equi- 
table. For  the  purposes  of  enrol- 
ment the  whole  country  is  divided 
into  military  districts,  which  are 
BOOcessiTely  subdivided  into  brigade 
divisions,  regimental  divisions,  and 
company  divisions. 

fkich  district,  commanded  by  a 
district  staff  officer  with  the  title  of 
Deputy  Adjutant-General,  contains 
two  or  more  brigade  divisions ;  each 
brigade  division,  administered  by  a 
Brigade-Major,  contains  three  or 
more  regimental  divisions ;  each 
regimental  division,  provided  with 
one  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  two 
Majors  of  Beserve  Militia,  contains 
eight  company  divisions,  to  each  of 
which  are  attached  one  Captain  and 
two  Lieutenants  of  the  Beserve  Mili- 
tia. The  officers  of  the  Beserve  Mili- 
tia are  permanent,  and  must  be  re- 
sident within  the  limits  of  their 
respective  divisions.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  enrolment  the  company 
division  is  the  unit,  and  the  captain 
thereof^  assisted  by  his  subalterns, 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping 
at  all  times  a  properly  corrected 
roll  of  all  the  militiamen  resident 
within  the  company  division,  and 
must,  when  required,  produce  for 
actiTe  service  such  numbers  of  men, 


either  as  volunteers  or,  if  neoessaiy , 
through  the  operation  of  the  ballot, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  oomplete  his 

Proportion  of  the  quo^  required  to 
e  furnished  by  the  regimental  di- 
vision of  which  his  company  division 
forms  apart;  the  enrolment  through- 
out the  regimental  division  gene- 
raUy  ibeing  supervised  by  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  majors. 

It  is  true  the  above  is  only  a 
paper  organisation,  and  in  time  of 
need  it  would  be  effective  only  in 
providing  recruits  for  the  different 
battalions ;  the  fault  of  the  system 
being  that  the  battalions  would  have 
to  be  formed  m  haste  and  hastily 
provided  with  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers.  The  above  re- 
marks apply  to  the  militia  proper, 
which  in  tune  of  war  would  con- 
stitute the  main  Canadian  army. 

The  advanced  guard  of  that  army 
is  represented  by  the  existing  force 
of  forty  thousand  volunteer  or  active 
militia,  organised  in  battalions  and 
distributed  in  fixed  proportions 
through  the  different  military  dis- 
tricts, extending  from  Lake  Huron 
to  Halifax.  The  force  thus  main- 
tained in  time  of  peace  by  Canada 
gives  rather  more  than  one  active 
militiaman  to  every  hundred  of 
population,  a  far  laq^  proportion 
of  military  force  to  population  than 
obtains  in  England.  The  period  of 
service  in  the  active  miUtia  is  three 
years,  and  the  men  who  have  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  that  service  then 
fiall  back  into  the  general  reserve, 
but  are  not  liable  to  be  called  out 
again  until  all  the  men  of  their  re- 
spective company  divisions  shall 
have  been  first  taken. 

The  minimum  number  of  yearly 
drills  required  from  volunteer 
militiamen  is  sixteen.  These  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dollar  for 
each  drill,  or  eight  dollars  per 
annum ;  but  no  pay  is  issued  un- 
less the  whole  number  of  drills  has 
been  perfmned  under  certain  con- 
ditions. These  drills  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  men  at  their  different 
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company  head-quarters  without  the 
necessity  of  sleeping  away  from 
their  homes:  but  latterly  most  of 
the  battalions  have  voluntarily 
assembled  yearly  at  their  respec- 
tive battalion  head-quarters  for 
a  period  of  eight  days,  which  is 
considered  equivalent  to  the  six- 
teen ind^)endent  drills  required  by 
law ;  and  for  which  attendance  the 
men  receive  their  yearly  pay  of 
eight  dollars^  with  free  rations  in 
addition.  This  plan  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  exciting  the  emulation 
of  the  different  scattered  companies 
thus  brought  together  once  in  the 
year ;  and  in  order  to  make  a  good 
show  at  the  yearly  muster,  the  men 
perform  voluntary  drills  at  their 
company  head-quarters  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  yearly  training  in  bat- 
talion. 

Before  the  recall  of  the  regular 
troops,  brigade  camps  of  instruction 
were  formed  yearly  in  different 
parts  of  Canada,  the  nucleus  of 
each  brigade  consisting  of  a  regular 
regiment  with  a  proportion  of  regu- 
lar artillery;  the  volunteer  l»t- 
talions  by  three  or  four  at  a  time, 
to  which  were  joined  a  squadron  of 
volunteer  cavalry,  passing  through 
these  brigades  in  succession,  and 
thereby  learning  more  in  eight  days 
than  it  would  be  possible  to  learn 
by  drill  in  isolated  battalions  in  a 
month. 

To  provide  against  Fenian  attacks 
an  orgausation  was  given  to  the 
whole  military  force  in  Canada, 
regular  and  militia,  similar  in 
principle  to  that  which  has  proved 
so  astonishingly  successfol  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  autumn  of  1866  the 
whole  force  was  told  off  in  field 
brigades  and  garrisons  of  poste. 
The  nucleus  of  each  brigade  was 
supplied  by  a  regular  battahon; 
the  component  corps  and  brigade 
staff  were  detailed ;  the  necessary 
stores  and  field  equipment  collected 
at  the  different  brigade  alarm  posts, 
which  were  fixed  at  convenient 
distances  along  the  frontier  line; 


and  all  that  was  required  to  place 
them  in  the  field  fully  equipped 
and  ready  to  march  was  the  order 
to  mobilise. 

The  above  organisation  in  prin- 
ciple is  one  of  which  we  have  re- 
peatedly advocated  the  application 
to  England,  and  supplies  tne  moat 
obvious  means  of  effecting  that 
fusion  of  our  now  isolated  services 
into  one  harmonious  whole  which 
Mr.  Cardwell  has  announced  as 
the  main  object  of  his  military 
policy. 

The  establishment  of  military 
schools  at  convenient  centres  in  the 
several  districts  in  connection  with 
the  infimtry,  cavalry,  and  artilleiy 
of  the  regular  army,  placed  the 
means  of  military  insbmction  within 
reach  of  the  Canadian  youth.  Five 
thousand  young  men  in  successive 
batches  passed  the  allotted  period 
of  three  months  at  the  schools,  and 
obtained  certificates  entitling  them 
to  commissions  in  the  regular  mili- 
tia of  the  country  whenever  it  may 
be  thought  necessary  to  organise 
that  force.  Many  of  these  cadets 
are  now  serving  as  officers  in  the 
volunteer  militia;  and  through 
their  agency  volunteer  corps  have 
been  formed  in  the  most  remote 
districts  where  the  inhabitants  had 
never  previously  seen  a  uniformed 
soldier. 

No  finer  military  material  can 
anywhere  be  found  than  that  of 
which  the  Canadian  volunteer 
militia  is  composed.  When  placed 
on  duty  their  aptitude  and  respect 
for  discipline  have  been  extraor- 
dinary, and  their  efficiency  has 
been  tested  on  more  than  one 
critical  occasion.  The  readiness 
with  which  all  the  corps  turned  out 
along  the  extended  line  of  frontier 
in  1866,  6j,  and  70,  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  iheir  concentration,  re- 
flect, especially  when  we  conaider 
the  wide  distances  separating  the 
different  coxnpanies  in  the  country 
districts  of  Cfanada,  no  smaU  credit 
on  the  spirit  and  loyalty  of  the  men 
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composiog  the  force,  as  well  as  on 
the  seal  and  ability  of  the  militia 
staff. 

Bj  the  recall  of  the  r^nlar  gar- 
rison, however,  the  back-bone   of 
the  Canadian  organisation  has  been 
extracted.     This  measure,  the  im- 
policj  of  which  would  soon  become 
apparent  if  an    emergency  should 
arise,  was  enforced  by  the  English 
GoTemment  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  representationfl  of  military  of- 
ficers who  had  served  in  Canada, 
and  in  disregard    of   the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Dominion,  who  pointed  ont  that 
their  hands    wonld    be    seriously 
weakened  thereby  for  the  maturing 
of  their  military  policy. 


These  circumstances  impart  an 
additional  value  to  the  signs  of 
improving  feeling  on  the  part  of 
Americans  towards  England.  The 
Alahama  and  Fishery  disputes  ar- 
ranged, it  may  be  hoped  that  ques- 
tions of  contention  between  the  two 
nations  will  not  soon  again  present 
themselves.  But  who  can  forecast 
the  mutations  of  sentiment  of  the 
American  democracy?  If  cause 
of  qnarrel  should  by  any  chance 
arise  under  the  present  relative 
conditions  of  England  and  Ame- 
rica, the  treatment  of  Canada  bv 
the  English  Government  will  all 
too  probably  form  a  disastrous 
page — ^in  no  case  can  it  form  a 
creditable  one — in  English  history. 
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SO  often  as,  a  century  or  two  ago, 
we  find  a  man  of  good  position 
and  acknowledged  abOity  confined 
for  a  very  long  period  in  a  debtors' 
prison  without  anyone's  coming  to 
his  release,  we  may  usually  con- 
clude that  there  is  some  other  force 
besides  mere  money-mishap  which 
is  acting  as  his  gaoler.  Especially, 
if  our  incarcerated  debtor  is  a  man 
of  notable  genius  and  capacity,  and 
an  active  politician  to  boot,  are 
we  likely  to  be  right  in  imagining 
that  something  beyond  the  machi- 
nations of  tradesmen  is  shutting 
the  door  of  the  world  upon  him. 
He  must  have  committed  the  un- 
pardonable crime  of  o£fending  the 
powers  that  be. 

John  Asgill,  lawyer  and  ex-M.P., 
was  thirty  years  a  .prisoner  in  the 
King's  Bench  for  debt.  He  died  there 
in  the  year  1 738.  If  he  had  not  been 
expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1707,  it  is  probable  that  some 
one  or  other  would  have  released 
him  from  durance  and  repaid  him- 
self through  the  abilities  of  the  ex- 
prisoner.  Asgill  was  expelled  from 
the  House  of  Commons  ostensibly 
for  atheism  and  blasphemy.  He 
was  neither  atheist  nor  blasphemer, 
but  he  was  incomprehensible  to  a 
number  of  virtuous  people,  which 
was  much  the  same  in  effect.  The 
title  of  the  work  for  which,  seven 
years  after  its  publication,  he  was 
made  a  *  disbanded  member  '  of  the 
House,  is  as  follows  : '  An  Argument 
proving  that  according  to  the 
Covenant  of  Eternal  Life  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures,  Man  may  bo 
translated  from  hence  into  that 
Eternal  Life  without  passing 
through  Death,  although  the  Hu- 
mane Nature  of  Christ  Himself 
could  not  be  thus  translated  till  He 
had  passed  through  Death.'  The 
motto  prefixed  to  the  title-page 
runs : 


Nee  Tanis  credite  T-erbis ; 
Aspicite  en  !  faciatque  fldem  conspectus. 

Some  years  before  his  expulsion 
from  the  British  Parliament — ^he  had 
also  at  an  earlier  date  been  ejected 
from  the  Irish  House  of  Commons — 
Mr.  Asgill  had  made  a  purchase  of 
land  in  Ireland  out  of  his  own 
money.  With  regard  to  this  land 
some  jugglery  was  effected,  tiie 
result  of  which  was  that  the  rents 
ceased  to  arrive  &om  the  tenant. 
Asgill  was  then  in  the  House,  and 
unassailable  for  the  debts  which 
this  loss  entailed  upon  him.  '  Bat/ 
he  says,  *  in  an  interval  of  Privilege 
in  1707,  being  under  an  arrest,  I 
removed  myself  by  Habeas  Corpus 
to  the  Fleet.  In  the  session  fol- 
lowing, upon  application  to  the 
House,  I  was  by  their  order  de- 
manded out  of  custody  (by  their 
Sergeant-at-Arms  with  the  mace), 
on  Tuesday,  December  1 6, 1 707,  and 
took  my  place  in  the  House  on  the 
morrow.'  -Between  Asgill's  applica- 
tion for  this  release  and  his  discbarge 
from  custody,  the  accusation  we  have 
named  was  brought  against  him  as 
author  of  the  treatise  whose  title  we 
have  quoted,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1 700.  It  seems  almost  as 
if  his  monetary  misfortune  had  de- 
tracted from  his  respectability  in  the 
eyes  of  the  House,  so  that  they 
brought  forward  an  old  weapon  and 
managed  thereby  to  drive  him  out 
from  amongst  them;  and  as  this 
misfortune  led  to  his  expulsion  from 
the  House,  so  that  expulsion  pre- 
vented anyone's  allowing  him  either 
pity  or  privilege  of  any  kind  any 
more.  But  other  causes  more 
poHtical  than  monetary  were  at 
work,  and  what  tools  happened  to 
be  within  reach  were  made  use  of. 
The  1 8th  December  1707  was  ap- 
pointed for  Asgill's  defence,  which 
he  made  in  his  place  in  the  House 
before  a  patient  audience.     In  this 
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defence,  a  copy  of  wbioli  he  pnb* 
lififaed  in    1712  (for  there  was  no 
Terbatun  reporting  at  that  time), 
there  is  to  be  fonnd  a  good  deal  of 
snbdned  *  chaffing'  of  the  House.  As 
be  had  not  read  his  book  within  the 
walls,  he  told  the  assembly  it  was 
no  nusdemesnonr  of  himself  there. 
So  that  to  disqualify  him  they  must 
attsibnie  some  defect  to  his  person. 
To  which   end    he   acknowledged 
himself  to  be  the  worst  member  in 
the  House,  and  then  alleged  that  fact 
as  an  argament  for  his  protection 
therein :  *  For,'  said  he,  *  if  yon  in- 
tend it  a  standing  order  for  the  worst 
member  always  to  go  ont  first,  me- 
thinks   everyone    should    lay    his 
hand  on  his  heart,  lest  he  should  be 
^proxkntis  ardet.  For 'tis  no  breach 
of  privilege  to  say  we  are  all  sin- 
ners.'   Our  author  possessed  a  cer- 
tain piquant  subtlety  of  argument, 
it  will  be  observed.     His  real  sin  he 
alluded  to  as  the  having  been  '  too 
nimble  in  his  faith,'  and  for  this  it 
would  be  difficult  to  frame  an  apo- 
logy; but  where  expressions  only 
were  cavilled  at,  he  made  reply  as 
follows :  '  If  by  any  of  those  expres- 
sions I  have  really  given  offence  to 
any  well-meaning  Christian,  I  am 
very  sorry  for  it,  though  I  had  no 
ill  intention  in  it.     But  if  any  man 
be  captious  to  take  exception  for 
exception  sake,  I  am  not  concerned.' 
If  anything  had  been  brought  for- 
ward  of   a    nature  to  *  stagger  a 
scantling  in  education,'  he  was  sorry 
for  it.     He  concludes  his  defence 
plnckily  as  follows:  'I  do  believe 
that  had  I  turned  this  defence  into 
a  recantation,  I  had  prevented  my 
expnlsion.     But  I  have    reserved 
my  last  words  as  my  ultimate  rea- 
son against  that  recantation.     He 
that  durst  write  that  book  dares  not 
deny  it.'     In  the  work  he  published 
in  171 2   containing  a  copy  of  his 
defence,  with  observations  upon  it, 
the  first  words  which  follow  it  are 
couched  in  the  following  humorous 
fashion :    *  And  what  then  ? — ^Why 
th^  they  called  for  candles ;  and  I 


went  away  by  the  light  of  'em. 
And  after  the  previous  question, 
and  other  usual  oeremonies  (as  I 
suppose),  I  was  expelled  the  House.' 
Asgill  had  been  member  for  the 
borough  of  Bramber,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  having  been  elected  in 
1 705.  It  seems  somewhat  singular 
that  he  should  have  been  permitted 
to  sit  in  the  English  House,  after 
having  been  expelled  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  for  a  book  which,  as 
well  as  that  expulsion,  must  have 
been  sufficiently  notorious;  and 
that  that  book  should  have  re- 
mained unnoticed  by  the  English 
Parliament  until  seven  years  after 
its  publication,  and  four  years  after 
it  had  been  burnt  by  the  Dublin 
hangman.  But  men's  consciences 
have  a  strange  faculty  of  sudden 
awakening,  under  the  spur  of  any 
political  or  commercial  interest. 
Let  the  conscience  but  run  smoothly 
with  the  inclination,  and  it  will  be 
brisk  enough  at  discernment  of  evil. 
This  tardiness  and  sudden  awaken- 
ing are  noticed  by  Asgill,  as  well  as 
another  fact  leading  to  the  belief 
that  some  underhand  plotting  was 
at  work.  We  quote  from  his 
Defence :  the  petition  here  referred 
to  is  the  Irish  law-suit  attempted 
to  be  raised  with  regard  to  his 
property: 

But  I  can  observe  some  of  the  same 
persons  that  had  a  hand  in  that  petition, 
now  are  soliciting  in  your  lobby  with  my 
book  about  *em. 

•  •  •  •  a 

This  is  now  the  fourth  Parliament  in 
which  I  hare  had  the  honour  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  with  that  gentleman,  since 
I  published  this  Argument  (which  hath  not 
remained  a  secret). 

*  That  gentleman '  here  referred 
to  is  the  individual  who  brought 
forward  the  accusation  against  As- 
gill in  the  House.  From  this  it 
would  appear  as  if  influences  from 
Ireland  were  conspiring  for  AsgilFs 
overthrow.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  the  new  Scotch 
members  were  the  agents  for  his 
expulsion.     Coming  fresh  into  that 
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Parliament,  brimful  of  respectable 
orthodoxy  and  the  digniiy  of  their 
elevation,  they  were  disgusted  to 
find  among  the  flock  a  black  sheep 
kept  out  of  prison  only  by  privilege, 
and  seeming  to  enjoy  life  none  the 
less  for  such  an  anomalous  position. 
So  they  allowed  him  his  privilege, 
and  then  tripped  him  up  with  the 
charge  of  blaspheny.  AsgiU  for- 
gives them.  In  the  Introduction  to 
the  Defence  we  find : 

And  for  that  gentleman  himself  that 
accused  me,  if  he  did  it  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  zeal  (to  do  God  good  service)  I  can't  but 
esteem  him  worthy  of  commendation  (whe- 
ther that  zeal  were  according  to  knowledge 
or  not). 

And  if  he  did  it  with  another  intention 
(of  which  I  do  not  accuse  him),  he  hath 
taken  the  worst  part  on  himself  and  left 
the  right-hand  of  fellowship  to  me,  who 
could  have  no  other  pretence  to  it. 

We  may  at  least  allow  AsgiU 
credit  for  carrying  out  his  religious 
principles:  he  looks  down  from  a 
noble  height  of  charitable  pity  on 
all  who  bore  him  malice. 

As  the  circumstances  connected 
with  our  author's  expulsion  from 
both  Houses  are  noteworthy,  we 
will  put  together  what  particulars 
of  information  thereupon  are  avail- 
able. He  appears  to  have  gone 
over  to  Ireland  about  1699,  an  Act 
haviog  been  passed  for  resuming 
forfeited  estates  there,  and  commis- 
sioners having  been  appointed  to 
settle  claims.  He  had  been  taken 
notice  of  in  London  as  a  rising  man 
in  his  profession,  but  had  become 
embarrassed  in  his  circumstances ; 
and  in  Ireland  at  this  time,  we  are 
told,  the  whole  nation  almost  were 
engaged  in  law-suits.  With  such 
-a  superabundance  of  material  to 
choose  from,  Asgill  soon  gained  a 
large  and  important  practice,  and 
in  a  very  brief  space  of  time  ac- 
quired a  considerable  fortune. 
With  this  he  purchased  a  large 
estate  in  Ireland,  and  very  shortly 
afterwards  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Irish   House  of  Commons, 


serving  as  '  Burgess  for  the  borongh 
of  Enniscorthy  in  the  county  of 
Wexford.*  Immediately — with  a 
marvellons  rapidity,  indeed-three 
weapons  were  directed  against  him. 
A  petition  was  presented  in  the 
House  complaining  of  his  undue 
election  ;  and  return ;  a  complaint 
was  entered  against  his  book ;  and 
a  suit  was  commenced  with  regard 
to  his  property.  In  his  defence 
before  the  British  Parliament  pub- 
lished by  him  in  171 3,  we  have  his 
own  account  of  these  proceedings. 
With  reference  to  Ireland,  he  says : 

Having  laid  ont  my  acquisitions  there  in 
a  purchase,  and  being  chosen  a  member  of 
that  House  of  Commons ; 

And  the  Sessions  being  begun  while  I 
was  in  Munster,  I  met  the  news  on  tlio 
road  that  my  book  was  burnt  by  order  of 
the  House. 

Then  I  knew  all  the  rest. 

Howerer,  I  took  the  oaths,  and  my 
place  in  the  House,  till  I  was  ezpeVd  in 
four  days. 

And  about  four  days  after,  a  petition  was 
delivered  to  the  House  against  me,  aa 
having  purchased  Lord  Kenniare*s  forfeited 
estate  (with  my  own  money)  for  some  other 
people. 

But  they  could  not  tell  who,  and  so  their 
petition  was  rejected  and  their  evidenco 
langh'd  at. 

But  by  this  I  found  that  I  had  not  been 
expeFd  the  House  for  my  bookf  but  for 
my  bargain,  which  some  thought  too  good 
for  me. 

Good  or  bad,  I  bought  it  fairly,  and  got 
the  purchase-money  honestly. 

And  in  a  postscript  to  the  Defence 
we  find  as  follows  : 

In  1703,  when  I  made  tliat  silly  pur- 
chase  in  Ireland  (with  my  own  money,  for 
the  use  of  other  people,  as  they  say) ; 

A  certain  sensible  Roman  Catholic  (then 
aged  forty  years  or  upwards)  fell  under  a 
fit  of  conviction  of  his  past  errors  in  that 
Church. 

This  hung  upon  him  till  he  had  qualified 
himself  into  a  lease-taker. 

But  having  sot  into  possession  of  some 
lands  I  leased  to  him,  and  I  gone  into 
Enffland,  he  outlawed  me  in  Ireland,  in  an 
action  of  covenant,  to  disable  me  to  sue 
him  in  actions  of  debt,  and  hath  never 
paid  any  rent  since. 

With  respect  to  the  expulsion,  we 
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can  glean  some  particulars  from  the 
Imii  Commons*  Journal.  We  find 
that,  afler  due  consideration  of  As- 
gilJ*s  Argument^  it  was 

Besoked,  nemine  cotUradicente,  That  the 
said  book  contains  in  it  several  heretical 
and  blasphemous  doctrines  and  positions 
contrary  to  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
established  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  destructiTe  of  human  society. 

What  a  terrible  power  is  con- 
tained in  the  last  fonr  words !  The 
heing  taken  as  '  destmctive  of  hn- 
maii  society '  is  an  ordeal  that  most 
new  ideas  have  to  pass  through. 
Happilj,  human  society  does  not 
get  destroyed,  and  is  not  so  much 
the  worse,  one  might  think,  for  the 
occasional  apparition  of  destructive 
new  ideas.  To  return  to  the  con- 
demned hook :  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  said  book  be  burnt  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  before 
the  gate  of  this  House  on  Wednesday 
next,  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  and  before  the 
Tbolsel  at  onn  of  the  clock  the  same  day ; 
and  that  the  SherifiEs  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
he  required  to  see  the  same  done  accord- 
ingly. 

To  this  proceeding,  as  well  as  to 
the  similar  condemnation  which  fell 
nponAsgill  suhsequently  in  London, 
ve  may  take  as  retort  his  own 
words,  from  the  Introduction  to  the 
Defence : 

And  indeed  there  seems  but  one  effectual 
vaj  to  cancel  any  books ; 
To  get  the  people  never  to  read  them. 

Afigill  was  expelled  from  the  Irish 
House  on  October  ii,  1703.  He 
was  listened  to  in  his  place,  and 
Bereral  witnesses  were  examined 
touching  the  book.  Then,  the  re- 
port runs: 

And  he  being  withdrawn, 

HesolTed,  nemine  contradicente,  That  it 
^pears  to  this  House  that  John  Asgill, 
f^nire,  a  member  of  this  House,  is  author 
of  the  said  book. 

Hesolyed,  nemineoontradiceniej  That  John 
Asgill,  Esquire,  a  member  of  this  House,  be 
expelled  this  House,  and  be  for  ever  here- 
after incapable  of  bein^  chosen,  returned, 
or  flitting  a  Member  in  any  succeeding 
I^arliament  in  this  kingdom. 


Asgill,  as  usual,  is  at  no  loss  for 
a  reply.  We  find  what  will  serve  for 
answer  to  this  in  the  Defence  hefore 
the  British  Parliament : 

But  when  you  hare  expelled  me  for 
writing  an  ill  book,  can  ye  restore  me  to 
my  pl»;e  again  if  I  should  write  a  good 
one? 

If  not,  I  may  say  to  you  as  Diogenes  did 
to  Alexander,  Ihn^t  take  that  from  me  which 
you  can^t  give  to  me. 

The  petition  against  Asgill's  re- 
turn was  withdrawn  within  a  few 
days  from  his  expulsion,  the  wea- 
pon of  complaint  on  the  score  of 
blasphemy  haying  proved  only  too 
effectual.  As  regards  the  petition 
relating  to  the  purchase  of  the  estate, 
about  which  there  was  so  much 
trouble,  we  quote  the  particulars 
from  the  Irish  Commo^is*  Journal^ 
the  said  petition  having  been  pre- 
sented before  the  bar  of  the  House^ 
It  runs  as  follows  : 

A  petition  of  Anthony  Hammond,  Esq.,. 
guardian  to  Valentine  Browne,  eldest  son^ 
of  Nicholas  Browne,  commonly  called  Lord 
Kenmare,  and  also  to  the  rest  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  said  Nicholas,  setting  forth 
that  John  Asgill,  Esq.,  as  counsel,  and  Mr.. 
Murtogh  Griffin  as  agent,  were  employed 
to  purchase  the  estate  of  their  said  father 
from  the  late  trustees,  and  in  breach  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  do  now  refuse  to 
convey  the  same,  and  praying  leave  to  bring 
in  the  heads  of  a  Bill  for  their  relief. 

This  having  been  presented  and 
read,  a  committee  of  investigation 
was  appointed.  It  was  afterwards 
ordered  that  the  matter  should  bo 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  On 
November  10  several  witnesses  were 
examined,  the  petitioner's  counsel 
was  heard,  and  likewise  Mr.  Asgill 
in  his  own  defence;  and,  on  the 
question  being  put,  the  petition  was 
rejected.  In  spite  of  this,  AsgiU's 
affairs  in  Ireland  constantly  grew 
worse.  He  involved  himself,  we 
learn,  in  various  suits  with  the  un- 
fortunate Lord  Kenmare's  family; 
and  though,  in  order  to  clear  him- 
self, he  disposed  of  x>art  of  his  in- 
terest, this  only  created  fresh  dis- 
putes and  a  new  train  of  law-suits. 
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Lord  Kenmare  was  a  cieatioii  of 
James  IT.,  and  his  familj  was  Bo- 
man  Catholic.  In  spite  of  this,  his 
daughter,  whose  beaniy  and  merit 
are  highly  spoken  of,  was  a  Pro- 
testant ;  and  in  spite  of  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  her  family 
and  Mr.  Asgill,  she  became  the  lai- 
ter's  wife,  and  was  much  beloved 
by  her  extraordinary  hnsband.  She 
did  not  exactly  share  his  views, 
however ;  for  we  are  told  that  she 
wonld  not  read  his  Argwment  until 
some  years  after  he  had  been  tamed 
oat  of  Parliament  for  it. 

We  come  now  to  Asgill's  se- 
cond Parliamentary  expnlsion.  On 
April  24,  1707,  the  Parliament 
of  England  held  its  last  aesskm. 
Asgill  had  been  a  bnsy  member, 
serving  on  sandry  committees  in 
oases  where  sound  practical  ex- 
perience was  required.  Boilding 
churches  and  augmenting  vicar- 
ages, regulating  servants  and 
paying  wages — for  counsel  on  such 
matters  he  was  not  thought  too 
atheistical  or  too  insane.  On  April 
29  came  the  Queen's  Proclamation, 
constituting  the  first  Imperial  Par- 
liament, and  transferring  the  mem- 
bers for  England  and  Scotland 
to  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Great  Britain.  On  October  23  Par- 
liament assembled,  and  the  sixth 
day  of  session  (November  10) 
Asgill  began  to  be  Iroublesome.  As 
the  expulsion  of  a  member  from  the 
House  is  an  event  not  of  everyday 
occurrence,  it  may  be  interesting  in 
this  case  also  to  note  the  various 
steps  which  led  up  to  the  cata- 
strophe. We  quote  from  the  (7oi»- 
mons'  Journal  I 

Mr.  Speaker  acquainted  the  House  that 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  John  ABgUl, 
Jlsquiro  (a  member  of  this  House),  from  the 
FUu  PnBon,  complaining  that  he  was  de- 
tained from  attending  the  serrice  of  this 
House  bj  reason  of  two  judgments  executed 
upon  him  at  the  suit  of  John  Holland, 
Tnomiis  Hatthews,  and  John  Wetton,  and 
other  mesne  process;  and  that  he  desires 
the  same  may  be  communicated  to  the 
House ;  which  was  read  to  the  House,  and 
is  as  follows,  viz. : 


Sm, 


'  JPTee^  Fnson,  Hhveaber  7, 1707. 


'I  think  it  my  duty  to  make  known  to 
the  House  that  I  am  detained  from  at- 
tending their  serriee,  in  the  prison  of  the 
Fleet,  by  reason  of  two  judgments,  executed 
upon  me  by  procurement  of  John  Rice,  and 
Hezekiah  Benson,  his  attorney,  the  one  at 
the  suit  of  John  Holland  and  the  other  of 
Thomas  Matthews  and  John  Wetton,  trus- 
tees for  the  said  Bice,  of  lands  by  him 
purchased  with  debentures  granted  him  by 
JParliament,  and  as  such  aisce  vested  in 
her  Majesty,  and  of  some  other  mesne 
process  from  which  I  had  delivered  myself 
by  bail,  if  not  disabled  by  these  execa- 
tions. 

'I  am  advised  the  proper  method  of 
advertising  the  House  is  by  letter  to  yoip* 
self;  but  if,  upon  communicating  of  this, 
they  should  please  to  signify  their  pleasure 
for  any  other  way  of  address,  my  obedience 
is  ready  for  their  commands. 

*■  Sir,  your  nuMt  humble  serrant, 

'John  Asoizj. 

'  To  the  Right  HonourabLe  John 
Smith,  Esquire,  Speaker  of  the 
Honourable  House  of  Commons.' 

Ordered,  that  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  examine  the  matter  of  the  said  com- 
plaint, and  search  precedents,  what  has 
been  done  for  discharge  of  any  Members 
imprisoned  upon  execution  and  mesne  pro- 
cess, and  report  the  same  to  the  House. 

The  matter  is  then  referred  to  some 
forty  gentlemen,  whose  names  are 
given,  and  to  all  the  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe:  'And  they  are 'to 
meet  this  afternoon,  at  five  o'clock, 
in  the  Speaker's  Chamber,  and  have 
power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records,  and  to  sit  c2e  <^  tn 
diem.*  This  mighty  array  not  prov- 
ing sufficient,  an  order  was  made 
the  next  day  that  five  more  mem* 
bers  were  to  be  added  to  the  com- 
mittee. Again  was  there  a  call  for 
more  brains ;  and  on  November 
14  seven  additional  members  were 
placed  on  the  committee.  The 
day  before  this  the  Asgill  question 
had  come  before  the  House  in  an- 
other form.  We  quote  again  from 
the  Journal : 

A  i>etitioD  of  John  Holland,  of  Bree- 
wood,  in  the  county  of  Stafibrd*  Gentieman, 
was  presented  to  the  House  SAd  read,  8e^ 
ting  forth  that  John  Asgill,  Ea^uiie,  s 
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Xflmber  of  this  House,  being  indebted  to 
tike  Petitioner,  was  (after  great  trouble  and 
expense  both  in  England  and  Ireland  for 
manj  jears)  taken  in  execution  in  THmUy 
teim  last,  when  bis  privilege  of  Parliament 
was  expired,  and  he  is  now  in  custody ;  and 
there  is  so  possible  means  for  the  Peti- 
tioner 0ver  to  get  anything  from  him  but 
by  detaining  his  person ;  and  praying  that 
the  House  will  not  allow  Mr.  AiBgill  any 
privilege  until  he  hath  made  the  Petitioner 
sBttsfiwtion  for  his  debt 

Or^dmvd,  That  the  said  Petition  do  lie 
upon  the  table  until  the  report  be  made 
firana  the  Committee  to  whom  the  matter  of 
the  coaiplaint  of  the  said  Mr.  Asgill  is 


On  NoTember  15  came  the  00m- 
mxttee's  Teport.     It  appeared  that 
Mr.  Asgill  had  been  arrested  on 
June  12  by  a  bailiff  to  the  High 
Bailiff   of  Westminster,   and    had 
been  lodged  in   the  Westminster 
Oaie-Junue,     where    he    remained 
nnidl  tlie   14th,  when  he  was  de- 
livered to  the  custody  of  the  Gate- 
house  Prison.     On  October  23   he 
was  removed    by    Habeas   Corpus 
to    the    Fleets  then  charged  with 
several   actions  npon    mesne  pro- 
cess, as  well  as  upon  the  ezecn- 
tions.     After  satisfying  themselves 
of  the  &cts,  the  committee  had  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  precedent  of 
the  method  of  proceeding  in  oases  of 
privilege,  and  the  method  of  freeing 
their  members  when  nnder  arrest. 
Sereral  columns  of  the  Oommons* 
Joumaly  which   follow,   are   filled 
with  the  Tmrticulars  of  these  pre- 
cedents, by  which  it  appeared  that 
four  members,  aU   Baronets,  had 
witiiin  abont  a  century  been  set  at 
liberty  by  means  ^of   the  Parlia- 
mentary prerogative.     This  report 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration npon  Thursday  in  the 
week  following.     Thursday  came, 
and  the  matter  was  postponed  for 
a  few  days  more.     On  Kovember 
25    the    rep(»t    was    again    read, 
'bat  ordered  to    be  re-oommitted. 
Anotiier  weapon  was  being  prepared 
against  Asgill,  more  efficacious  *than 
.an  action  for  debt,  and  the  question 
it  privilege  vugfat  well  be  allowed 


to  stand  over.  Immediately  foUow- 
mg  the  order  for  re-com^ittal  of 
the  report,  we  find  in  the  JowmdL : 

The  House  being  infonned  of  a  printed 
book,  or  pamphlet,  signed  J.  Aagill,  in- 
tituled 'An  Aignment,  proving  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  ooveaant  of  eternal  life 
revealed  in  the  fieriptures,  man  may  be 
translated  from  hence  into  that  eternal  life 
without  passing  through  death,  althoogh 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  Himself  coud 
not  be  thns  translated  till  He  bad  passed 
throngh  death,'  senreial  paiagraphs  wheseof 
are  contrary  to  and  reflecting  npon  the 
Christian  jreligion ; 

The  book  was  brought  up  to  the  defii's 
table,  and  the  title,  and  several  parsgraphs 
therein,  reed. 

Ordered^  That  it  be  .referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  aathor  of  .the 
said  book. 

The  oonnnittee  to  which  the  ques- 
tion was  referred  consisted  of  near 
forty  members,  seyeral  of  whom 
were  already  on  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  prece- 
dents of  privilege.  The  next  day 
came  a  report  from  the  committee 
on  the  book,  and  it  was  moved  for 
an  enquiry  as  to  who  were  its  printer 
and  publisher.  An  order  was  also 
granted  for  a  report  upon  the  pas- 
sages contained  in  the  work  '  con- 
trary to  and  reflecting  upon  the 
Christian  religion.'  On  Novem- 
ber 29  this  report  was  read  and 
resolved  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion on  a  particular  day,  but  there 
was  twice  a  postponement  of  the 
matter. 

Meanwhile  there  had  arrived 
another  letter  from  Mr.  Asgill, 
which  runs  as  follows : 

Fleet,  December  9*^,  1707. 

Sm^— 'I  hope  the  call  of  the  House  (or 
the  report  on  my  book)  will  occasion  the 
judgment  of  the  House  in  calling  me  to 
my  place. 

As  an  additional  help  to  obstruct  that,  I 
understand  there  is  a  close  application  made 
against  me,  as  being  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
trust  in  purchase  of  I^rd  Kenmar^s  estate 
in  Ireland. 

Against  this  I  have  no  way  of  defence 
but  by  letter  to  your  chair;  which  yet  I 
should  not  have  done  had  not  some  Mem- 
bers been  pleased  to  docl^  what  influence 
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this  hath  had  on  them  in  the  matter  of  my 
privilege,  now  depending ;  which  I  hope  will 
plead  my  pardon  for  uie  following  narra- 
tive: 

Several  yean  since  I  was  expelled  the 
House  of  Commons  in  Ireland,  on  pretence 
of  the  book  now  to  be  reported. 

But  about  three  days  after,  the  true  cause 
of  this  expulsion  appeared,  by  delivering  a 
petition  into  that  House  against  me  for 
breach  of  this  trust,  which  was  heard  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  where  there  appeared 
against  me  four  witnesses,  two  Counsel  at 
the  Bar,  and  four  Managers  in  the  House, 
who  had  been  chief  sticklers  for  my  ex- 
pulsion. 

Against  these  I  made  my  defence  alone, 
having  my  innocence  for  my  counsel,  and 
the  contradiction  of  their  own  witnesses  for 
my  evidence ;  and  after  the  petition  had 
been  exposed  to  be  as  ridiculous  as  it  was 
&l8e,  it  was  rejected. 

Ever  since  that  I  have  offered  them  to 
waive  my  privilege  to  any  Bill. 

And  liavin|^  been  lately  shown  a  petition 
prepared  (as  is  said)  for  this  House,  I  hare 
pressed  them  to  deliver  it,  flattering  myself 
that  the  hearing  of  the  cause  may  prove 
some  diversion  to  the  House  for  all  the 
trouble  (so  unwillingly)  occasioned  to 
them  by. 

Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

JOHir  ASGILL. 

To  the  Bi^t  Honourable  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

After  the  reading  of  this  letter 
the  Honse  divided  on  the  question 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Report 
on  the  Book.  The  motion  for  pre- 
sent consideration  being  negatived 
bv  i6i  to  154,  it  ^as  ordered, 
'That  the  said  Report  be  taken 
into  consideration  upon  this  day 
seven-night,  and  nothing  to  inter- 
vene/ A  further  addition  was 
then  made  to  the  Committee  to 
whom  the  matter  of  Mr.  AsgilFs 
complaint  had  been  referred.  The 
following  day,  December  10,  more 
members  were  aeain  placed  on  this 
Committee,  making  the  fourth  ad- 
dition. On  December  12  the  se- 
cond Report  arrived,  was  read, 
and  ordered  for  consideration, 
which  was  given  to  it  on  December 
16.  The  precedents  were  drawn 
from  as  remote  a  time  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  YL,  and  the  most 


noted  one  is  quoted  in  the  Journal 
in  its  antique  French.  As  these 
precedents  occupy  seven  large 
folio  columns  in  the  Journal^  we 
ought  not  to  wonder  at  the  frequent 
additions  to  the  Committee. 

The  result  of  the  deliberation 
was  as  follows : 

Beaoltfed,  That  John  Asgill,  Esquire  (de- 
tained a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet),  ought  to 
have  the  privilege  of  this  House  as  a 
Member  thereof. 

Beeoloed,  That  John  Asgill,  Esquire,  be 
delivered  out  of  the  custody  of  the  Warden 
of  the  Fleet,  to  attend  the  service  of  this 
House. 

Betolved,  That  John  AqgiU,  Esquire,  be 
delivered  from  such  custody  by  sendiag 
the  Seijeant-at-Arms  attending  this  Honse, 
vith  the  Mace,  to  bring  him  to  the  Bervice 
of  this  House. 

This  resolution  is  followed  in  the 
Journal  by  a  brief  paragraph  re- 
lating to  the  duties  upon  malt, 
mum,  cyder  and  perry,  the  state 
of  the  navy  and  of  trade;  and 
then  we  come  to  Asgill  again. 
The  next  resolution  is  to  take 
into  consideration  in  two  days 
the  Committee's  Report  upon  the 
Book. 

On  December  17  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  was  called  upon  to  nve  an 
account  of  what  had  been  done  in 
relation  to  Mr.  Asgill.  He  ac- 
quainted the  House  that  he  had 
gone  with  the  Mace  to  the  Fleet 
Prison  the  evening  before,  had 
made  known  to  the  Warden  the 
three  Resolutions  of  the  House,  had 
delivered  them  to  him,  signed  by 
the  clerk,  and  required  the  delivery 
of  Mr.  Asgill.  The  Warden  had 
replied  that  he  would  readily  pay 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  AsgUl 
had  accordingly  been  delivered  out 
of  custody.  The  following  day  the 
House  proceeded  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Report  upon  the 
offending  book.  Mr.  John  Darby, 
a  printer,  had  been  summoned  be- 
fore the  Committee,  whose  evidence 
was  that  he  had  received  the  copy 
from  Mr.  Asgill,  to  whom  he  gave 
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no  consideFation  for  it;  but  that 
what  books  Mr.  Asgill  had  from 
Him,  be  paid  for;  and  that  Mrs. 
Abigail  Baldwyn  published  tbe  said 
books  for  bim. 

No  attempt  bad  been  made  at  a 
snmmary  of  AsgiU's  Argumeni^  but 
near  a  dozen  isolated  passages  fix>m 
different  parts  of  the  book  had 
been  collected  bj  the  Committee. 
These  passages  are  quoted  in  the 
Commons'  Journal^  and  contain, 
some  of  them  brusqueness,  some 
jocnlariiy,  and  many  of  them  words 
which  are  not  usually  found  in  theo- 
logic  parlance  ;  but  in  none  can  be 
discovered  what  even  timid  Chris- 
tuas  could  logically  term  blas- 
phemy. Traces  of  an  exalted  &ith 
are  manifest:  these  were  either 
neglected  or  undiscemed,  being 
probably  too  high-flown  for  the  aye- 
rage  believer.  By  his  biographers 
Ai^lin  is  set  down  as  one  carried 
away  by  yain  and  fimatical  enthu- 
siasm, o¥ring  to  the  haying  studied 
the  Scriptures  without  the  direction 
of  the  commentators. 

The  last  extract  made  by  the 
Conmiittee  of  the  House  may  be 
quoted  as  a  sample  of  Asgill's 
offences: 

TbeEiefore,  to  be  even  with  the  world  at 
once,  be  that  wonders  at  my  fiiith,  I  wonder 
at  his  unbelief. 

And  ftare  at  me  as  long  as  you  will,  I 
«m  8iue  that  neither  my  physiognomy,  sins, 
nor  my  misfortunes,  can  make  me  look  so 
imlikely  to  be  translated  as  my  Redeemer 
vas  to  be  hanged. 

To  superficial  or  effeminate  minds 
we  can  miagine  this  kind  of  speech 
appearing  dreadful.  The  anti- 
thesis may  be  noyel  and  startling, 
bat  it  means  no  harm :  the  rough- 
ness is  in  the  form,  not  in  the 
Bpirit  Asgill  is  all  bark,  but  no  bite, 
as  far  as  actual  irreyerence  is  con- 
cerned. 

After  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee's Beport,  Asgill  was  heard 
in  his  place;  and  as  ne  did  not  re- 
tract  a   word   of  what    he    had 


uttered,  his  fate  was  sealed.      It 
was 

Ordered^  That  the  said  book  be  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  in 
the  New  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  upon 
Saturday  next,  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
and  one  o'clock ;  and  that  the  Sheriff  of 
London  and  Middlesex  do  assist  the  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms attending  this  House  in 
seeing  the  same  done. 

The  concluding  proceedings  with 
regard  to  Asgill  were  very  simplei 
A  motion  of  adjournment  of  the 
House  was  negatived,  and  candles 
were  ordered,  and  brought  in.  Then 
it  was 

Resolved,  That  John  Asffill,  Esquire, 
having  in  his  place  owned  himself  to  be 
the  author  of  the  said  book,  be  expelled 
this  House. 

And  the  affair  was  over. 
Asgill  gives  us  the  origin  of  his 
views,  in  his  Defence : 

About  the  time  of  my  admission  to  the 
Bar,  I  met  with  a  great  loss  &om  an  ad- 
venture I  had  made,  with  an  intent  to  have 
raised  my  fortune. 

This  put  me  under  a  Toluntaj^  confine- 
ment to  my  chamber  in  the  Temple  for 
some  years : 

Where,  with  some  few  Books  of  the  Law 
(tho*  more  than  I  ever  read),  I  had  a 
book  of  Law  and  GK>8pel  both,  which  we 
call  the  Bible. 

[Just  as  I  said  this  word  the  Black  Rod 
knocked  at  the  door;  and  upon  return  of 
the  Souse,  the  Speaker  calling  me  to  goon, 
I  proceeded^l 

I  was  saying  I  had  a  Bible : 

And  upon  some  reviews  of  it,  I  observed 
several  things  which  I  had  not  before. 

And  more  especially  that  particular  text 
from  whence  I  traced  out  this  Argument  as 
warranted  from  it  (as  I  really  did  and  do 
brieve) : 

/  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 

He  that  believeth  in  Me,  tho*  he  were  dead, 
he  shall  live. 

And  he  that  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me 
shall  never  die. 

And  thus  this  thought  first  came  into  my 
head. 

But  after  this  it  was  a  great  while  a 
coming  out. 

I  was  long  afraid  of  my  own  thoughts, 
lest  they  were  my  own  only,  and  as  such  a 
delusion. 

However,  I  began  to  try  them  with  pen, 
ink,  and  paper: 
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And  thinking  as  I  wrote  that  they 
seemed  something  plainer  and  plainer  every 
time  I  went  over  them, 

I  resolred  to  form  them  into  an  Argu- 
ment, to  see  how  they  would  bear  upon  the 
proof: 

Till  at  last  I  had  transcribed  what  I  am 
now  accused  of. 

A  trade  Asgill  would  never  ad- 
vise any  man  to  put  his  son  appren- 
tice to,  is  that  of  an  anthor  wlio 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  tell  tmth. 
^  Tho',  perhaps/  he  says,  '  I  have 
wented  some  truths  that  had  'been 
better  left  alone.  But  I  write  a 
running  hand.'  After  his  expulsion 
calamities  began  to  fall  heavily  upon 
poor  AsgilL  From  the  House  he 
went  to  his  chambers  in  the  Tem- 
ple, and  from  thence  he  afterwards 
surrendered  himself  in  discharge  of 
his  bail.  From  that  confinement  he 
never  emerged.  'And  under  that 
confinement,'  he  tells  us, '  God  hath 
been  also  pleased  to  take  away  the 
desire  of  mine  eyes  at  a  stroke, 
which  hath  (however)  drown'd  all 
my  other  troubles  at  once  (for  the 
less  are  merged  in  the  grater) .  Qui 
vewU  hie  fluctus,  fltioifts  superenUnet 
onmes.' 

The  work  on  translation  and  the 
cowardliness  of  dying  seems  to  have 
met  with  no  sympathy  or  appreciin- 
tion  whatever :  those  who  treated  it 
gravely  called  it  blasphemy,  and 
others  made  merry  with  it  as  a  new 
folly.  It  was  made  the  occasion  of 
many  quizzing.remarks.  One  small 
pamphlet  was  published  stating 
•that  on  a  particular  day  Mr.  Asgill 
would  *  be  removed  out  of  his  mor- 
tal state,  from  the  top  of  Hampsttad 
Heath  into  the  aerial  middle  state 
of  departed  spirits,  in  the  sight  and 
view  of  all  the  amazed  spectators.' 
The  *  finishing  preparative  *  for  Mr. 
Asgill  was  to  be  two  bottles  of 
champagne  taken  at  the  '  Flask  '  on 
the  brow  <j£  the  hill,  ifollowed  on 
reaching  the  top  by  '  a  few  pindhes 
of  plain  Spanish.'  Seats  for  over 
a  million  persons  were  to  be  pre- 
paxed,  and  sOT-glasses  would  be 
given  out  by  Mr.  Asgill ;  as  it  was 


expected  that  St.  Paul's,  the  Monn- 
ment,  and  all  Church  steeples  would 
be  crowded  with  spectators,  two 
bombs  were  to  be  fixed  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  aaoent.  The 
necessary  quantify  of  luminous 
air  for  the  sustaining  of  Mr.  Asgill 
was  computed  to  be  a  vortex  five 
hundred  yards  in  diameter ;  and  it 
was  calculated  that  about  two  in 
the  afternoon  he  would  be  near  the 
moon,  when  the  luminous  air  about 
him  would  be  diminished  to  the  lesst 
imaginable  speck,  and  gradually 
cease  to  be  visible.  iEhymes  also 
were  made  upon  the  subject.: 

Bj  a  deep  msight  hi  Keligion 

He  found  how  Mahomet,  and  his  Fidgeon, 

IHd  flj  from  hence  to  blest  abodes, 

Tnwfilated  to  the  very  Qods ; 

With  eY*ry  Pinion  not  onhineed. 

And  not  one  Feather  of  'em  sing  d. 

In  sacred  Scripture  he  had  rena 

How  £noch  and  Elijah  fled 

To  Heaven  bj  &itii,  and  in  their  flying 

Disdained  the  common  way  of  dying, 

Which  does  mankind  in  thraldom  fetter. 

Only  because  they  know  no  better. 

He  and  his  printer  did  agree 

To  set  men  from  this  Bondage  free. 

'  Piiy  it  is,'  says  the  same  writer, 
<  this  wondrous  man  had  not  lived 
in  the  infancy  of  Time  and  tangbt 
poor  mortals  this  lesson  ere  Death 
for  so  many  thousands  of  years  had 
ravaged  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
world,  and  glutted  itself  with  the 
spoils  of  mankind.  The  scythe  of 
Death  had  then  a  long  time  ago 
been  rusty  and  useless,  and  the 
sands  in  the  glass  of  Time  had  nm 
to  no  purpose.'  This  anonymouB 
writer  laughs  at  poor  Asgill  as  not 
selecting  his  disciples  from  Conven- 
ticle knaves,  who  are  grave  and 
godly-&cedy  but  not  fitted  for 
Translation,  and  makes  him  say : 

All  my  disciples  mnst  be  aiiy, 
And  (unee  as  nimble  as  a  &iiy ; 
Must  never  think  otwrdid  dying. 
But  practise  must  the  art  of  flying ! 

From  -ridicule  of  this  kind  it  is 
rather  strange  to  turn  to  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge's  serious  view  of 
our  author: 
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Ai^;ill  was  an  ozteofdiiuizy  mao,  and 
his  pamphlet  is  invalnable.  He  under- 
took to  pioTe  that  man  is  literally  im- 
moital;  or  rather,  that  any  giyen  liTing 
BAD  Blight  probably  oeyer  die.  fie.  com- 
plains of  the  cowardly  practise  of  dying, 
fle  was  eaqwUed  from  two  Houms  of  Com- 
BODS  for  blasphemy  and  atheism,  as  was 
pRtended ;  I  really  snapect  beeanse  he  was 
a  staonch  Hanorerian.  I  expected  to  find 
theiaTinga  of  an  enthnaiaat,.or  the  snllen 
wmriiBgB  of  an  infidel;  wheteas  J  finud 
the  Tcry  aonl  of  Swift^— an  intense  half 
self-deceived  humorism.  I  soaxoely  le- 
member  elsewhere  sneh  nneonunon  skill  in 
logic,  such  lawyer-like  aenteness,  and  yet 
snieh  a  grasp  of  common  sense.  Each  of 
his  psragraiSifl  is  in  itself  a  whole,  and  yet 
a  Hnk  between  the  preceding  and  following ; 
flo  that  the  entire  series  forms  one  azgu- 
neat,  and  jet  each  is  a  diamond  in  itself. 

Speakingof  SamaelJohiuion — not 
ihe  Samael  Johnson,  but  a  Whig 
writer  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
serenteenth  centniy  —  Coleridge 
again  refers  to  Asgill : 

Like  Asgill,  he  ames  with  greet  ap- 
psmit  candour  and  deamesstill  he  has 
his  opponent  within  reach,  and  tiien  comes 
a  blow  OS  from  a  sledge-hammer.  ...  A 
dose  reasoner  and  a  good  writer  in  gene- 
ral may  be  known  by  his  pertinent  nse  of 
connectiyes.  Bead  that  page  of  Johnson  ; 
Tcra  cannot  alter  one  conjnncttQn  witiiont 
spoiling  the  sense.  It  is  a  linked  strain 
thiougfaont.  In  your  modem  books,  for 
the  most  part,  the  sentences  in  a  page  haye 
the  same  connection  with  each  other  that 
marbles  haye  in  a  beg ;  they  touch  without 
adhering.  Asgill  evidently  formed  his  style 
upon  Johnson's,  but  he  only  imitates  one 
part  of  it.  Asgill  neyer  rises  to  Johnson's 
eloquenoe.  The  latter  was  a  sort  of 
Cobbett-Burke. 

The  attempts  at  burlesque  which 
we  have  quoted  are  worth  fish- 
mg  up  solely  for  the  reason  that 
they  show  what  were  the  only 
things  possible  to  be  done  with  re- 
gard to  Asgill.  The  beauty  of  the 
matter  is,  that  granting  his  pre- 
mises, which  were  the  received 
opinions  of  his  day,  his  chain  of 
reasoning  is  absolutely  irre&agable. 
What  then  was  left  for  his  startled 
opponeDts  but  the  lampoon  P 

The  Prefiice  of  the  book  we  have 
spoken  of  begins  as  follows,  and  is 
a  iUr  GOEample  of  ^gill's  charac- 


teristic and  forcible  style  of  compo- 
sition : 

To  them  that  knew  not  the  reason,  it 
lo<Aed  like  a  whym  for  the  man  in  the 
GtMpel  to  walk  about  the  streets  with  his 
bed  upon  his  back  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
while  the  rest  of  the  people  were  at  their 
deyotions. 

And  perhaps  it  may  seem  more  odd  in 
me  to.  bolt  out  an  argument  in  diyinity  (as 
a  bone  of  contention)  into  the  world,  at  a 
time  when  the  rest  of  mmiVin^  ^ze  so 
deeply  engaged  in  secular  afiairs. 

But  he  tnat  regardeth  the  wind  wiU 
never  sow ;  and  he  that  waiteth  for  times 
and  seasons  will  neyer  do  business. 

And  as  that  seeming  whimsical  man  said 
to  them  that  repioyed  him,  He  that  made 
me  whole,  the  same  said  unto  me.  Take  up 
thy  bed  and  walk : 

60  say  I  unto  them  that  af&ont  me :  He 
that  reyealed  this  unto  me,  the  same  bade 
me  tell  it  abroad,  as  a  watchword  to  be 
giyen  out  from  one  to  another  (eyeiy  man 
to  his  fellow)  as  fast  as  he  receires  it:  Let 
him  that  heareth  say,  Come ! 

And  haying  thus  deliyered  my  part  of 
the  message,  I  look  upon  myself  to  haye 
no  more  to  do  with  it  afterwards  tiian  you 
haye. 

Prom  this  it  would  be  impossible 
to  tell  whether  Mr.  Asgill  were 
laughing  in  his  sleeve,  or  were  only 
a  'seeming  whimsical'  man.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  Cole- 
ridge's somewhat  mystical  defini- 
tion of  him,  and  speak  of  the  style 
of  his  work  as  '  an  intense  half  self- 
deceived  humorism.'  But  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Preface  he  is  ap- 
parently quite  in  earnest : 

Haying  abstracted  the  study  of  seven 
years'  recluse  into  less  than  two  houra^ 
reading,  I  only  desire  the  perusal  of  it  at  a 
time  of  leisure,  when  men  and  women 
design  to  be  serious,  and  thmk  most  of 
themselves. 

And  then  I  flattermyself  that  they  will 
find  it  not  the  most  unpleasant  hour  that 
ever  they  spent  in  their  life. 

For  this  I  know,  that  nothing  is  more 
pleasant  to  us  than  news ;  and  what  I  haye 
said,  was  never  said  by  man  before. 

And  this  I  know,  that  (notwithstanding 
the.  defection  of  our  naturea)  nothing  is 
.more  pleasant  to  man  than  truth.  And 
what  1  have  said  is  true.;  and  a  truth  that 
all  the jgainsayers  shall  not  be  able  to  re- 
sist. &o'  it  be  in  contradiction  to  the 
most  received  tenth  in. the  world.  That  all 
men  must  die. 
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We  xnrifit  now  quote  here  and 
there  from  the  body  of  the  work,  in 
order  that  this  wonderfol  news 
may  be  made  plain.  Thus  it 
begins: 

Ante  obitumfdix  nemo,  tuprtmague  fata, 
is  a  fiction  of  poets. 

And  that  old  motto  (worn  npon  tomb- 
stones^  Death  ia  the  Gate  of  Ltfe,  is  a  lie. 
By  wmch  men  decoy  one  another  into 
death,  taking  it  to  be  a  thoroughfare  into 
eternal  life.  Whereas  it  is  just  so  far  out  of 
the  way. 

For  die  when  we  will,  and  be  buried 
when  we  will,  and  lie  in  the  grave  as  long 
as  we  will,  we  must  all  return  from  thence 
and  stand  again  upon  the  earth  before  we 
can  ascend  into  the  heayens. — Hinc  itur 
ad  Astra, 

Now  the  assertion  of  Christ  concerning 
Himself  was,  that  man  by  Him  may  live 
for  ever. 

And  this  is  that  magnetick  which  hath 
drawn  the  world  after  Him. 

Farther  on  we  find : 

Now  if  these'words  of  His  are  words  only, 
then  was  He  an  impostor,  and  His  doctrine 
is  false. 

But  if  this  assertion  of  Himself  be  true, 
that  man  by  Him  may  live  for  ever,  then  all 
our  attempts  beneath  this  are  mean  and 
cowardly,  as  counting  ourselves  unworthy 
of  eternal  life. 

Then  follows  the  refutation  of  all 
argument  based  on  custom.  The 
objection  made  against  him,  when 
he  affirmed  his  theory  as  to  dying, 
was,  the  custom  of  the  world  to 
the  contrary.  'Abraham  is  dead, 
the  Prophets  are  dead;  whom 
makest  thou  thyself  to  be  ? ' 

And  I  am  not  unaware  (he  replies)  that 
this  Custom  of  the  world  to  die  hath  gained 
such  a  prevalency  over  our  minds,  by  pre- 
possessing us  of  uie  necessity  of  death,  that 
it  stands  ready  to  swallow  any  argument 
whole,  without  digesting  it 

So  I  may  say  that  the  dominion  of  death 
is  supported  by  our  fear  of  it,  by  which  it 
hath  bullied  the  world  to  this  day. 

Custom  itself,  without  a  reason  for  it,  is 
an  argument  only  to  fools. 

Nor  can  the  life  or  death  of  one  man  be 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  life  or  death 
of  another,  unless  the  same  thing  happen 
to  them  both. 


Abraham  is  dead,  and  the  Prophets  aro 
dead!    What  then? 

Why,  Abraham  died  of  age  (as  the  folk 
call  it),  and  the  Prophets  were  many  of 
them  knock'd  on  the  head.  Ye  have  iioned 
the  Prophets. 

Must  it  therefore  follow  that  either  of 
these  deaths  must  happen  to  me,  or  th&t 
because  they  died  of  one  death,  1  must  die 
of  another? 

Suppose  my  mother  died  in  child-bed, 
must  I  therefore  do  so  too?  or,  that  my 
father  was  hanged,  must  I  therdbre  be 
drown'd? 

Abraham  is  dead,  and  the  Prophets  are 
dead.    What  then? 

Why,  Abraham  had  a  son  of  his  own  be- 
getting at  a  hundred  years  old,  upon  a 
woman  of  ninety ;  had  an  army  of  men  bom 
in  his  own  house ;  flocks  and  herds  without 
number,  and  a  whole  country  of  his  own  to 
feed  them  in.  And  the  Prophets  were 
favourites  of  Heaven,  could  raise  the  dead 
and  kill  the  living.  Must  therefore  any  of 
these  gifts  happen  to  me  ? 

Why  then,  if  I  must  not  partake  with 
Abraham  and  the  Prophets  in  their  bless- 
ings, why  must  I  partake  with  them  in 
their  deaths  ? 

Nor  did  Abraham  die  because  the  Pro- 
phets died ;  nor  did  the  Prophets  die  be- 
cause Abraham  died. 

Then  if  their  deaths  bad  no  effect  upon 
one  another,  why  should  they  have  any 
effect  upon  me  ? 

And  as  the  life  or  death  of  one  man  is 
no  cause  of  the  life  or  death  of  another,  so 
the  multitude  of  examples  don't  alter  the 
case. 

Asgill  theu  brings  in  the  Elood 
as  evidence  that  once  all  died  but 
eight,  without  any  argument  being 
established  for  the  perishing  of  that 
eight.  He  also  instances  battle, 
where  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  is  no  argument  for 
the  death  of  any  man  who  was  not 
slain. 

Wherefore  (he  says)  the  custom  of  the 
world  to  die  is  no  argument  one  way  or 
other. 

But  because  I  know  that  Custom  itself  is 
admitted  as  an  evidence  of  title,  upon  pre- 
sumption that  this  custom  had  once  a 
reasonable  commencement,  and  that  this 
reason  doth  continue;  therefore  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  answer  this  custom 
by  showing 

The  time  and  reason  of  its  commence- 
ment :  and  that  this  reason  is  determined. 

Which  if  I  do  show,  then  the  bare  cos- 
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torn  of  the  world  to  die  oisght  no  looger  to 
be  Admitted  as  a  title  against  life. 

He  then  admits  the  Custom  or 
possession  of  death  over  the  world 
to  have  reigned  nnintemiptedly 
from  Adam  to  Moses,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  breach  made  upon  it 
by  Enoch ;  and  also  nnintermptedlj 
from  Moses  to  this  day  saviog  a 
breach  made  by  Elijah,  which  is 
the  strongest  possession  that  can 
be  alleged.  He  then  proceeds  to 
show  the  'Beasonable  Commence- 
ment,* 

'  The  religion  of  the  world  now 
is,  that  man  is  bom  to  die.  But 
firom  the  beginning  it  was  not  so ; 
for  man  was  made  to  live.  God 
bronght  not  death  till  man  brought 
it  upon  himself  by  his  delinquency.' 

The  foregoing  is  a  principal  pre- 
miss in  the  argument  Asgill  is 
building  up. 

At  this  time,  he  explains,  Qod 
commanded  Nature  to  turn  upon 
man,  under  which  command  it  has 
acted  ever  since,  which  is  an  Invert 
^um  of  it  from  its  original  Institution, 
We  must  now  skeletonise  the 
reasoning,  as  we  have  not  space  for 
the  two  hours'  reading  which  Asgill 
considers  his  work  to  be.  Chnst 
falling  under  the  law  is  just  as 
much  subject  to  death  as  anyone 
who  died  before  Him.  This  comes 
in  proof  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
argoment  on  the  title-page. 

The  next  step  in  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  argument  is  this — that 
the  Law  of  Death  is  entirely  done 
away  with  by  Christ's  death,  and 
that  when  He  declared  it  is  finished^ 
the  law  was  satisfied  and  became 
nokw. 

The  abstract  of  the  argument 
then  mns  as  follows : 

That  the  law  delivered  to  Adam  before 
th^  fan,  is  the  original  canse  of  death  in 
theworid. 

That  this  law  is  taken  away  by  the  death 
ofChriat. 

That  therefore  the  legal  power  of  death 
wgone. 

Here  follows,  in  the  answer  to 


the  question,  'But  why  then  doth 
death  remain  in  the  world  ? '  the 
most  original  part  of  Asgill's  mar- 
vellous volume.  Wo  have  heard  of 
the  faith  that  can  remove  moun- 
tains— Asgill  shows  us  its  exact 
converse :  '  Unbelief  goes  not  by 
reason  or  dint  of  argument,  but  is 
a  sort  of  melancholy  madness,  by 
which  if  we  once  fancy  ourselves 
bound,  it  hath  the  same  effect  upon 
us  as  if  we  really  were  so.'  In 
another  place  we  find : 

Death  is  like  Satan,  who  appears  to  none 
bnt  those  that  are  afraid  of  him  :  Besist  the 
devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you.  Or  like 
tyrants  and  saucy  pedagognes,  whose 
former  cruelties  render  them  terrihle  to 
those  who  have  heen  under  their  lash,  after 
they  are  fr^ed  from  it.  Because  death  had 
once  dominion  over  us,  we  think  it  hath 
and  must  have  it  still. 

Fear  and  custom,  we  must  hence 
allow,  are  our  only  obstacles  to  im- 
mortality: break  through  these  and 
face  death  boldly,  and  its  want  of 
legal  power  is  at  once  betrayed. 

Christ  was  as  perfect  in  His  nature  and 
His  principles  before  death  as  He  was  after- 
wards, and  yet  He  could  not  then  make 
His  immediate  passage  to  heaven  by  way 
of  translation,  because  He  was  fallen  under 
the  law,  which  did  oblige  Him  to  the  com- 
mon fate  of  death. 

Bnt  having  once  suffered  this,  and 
therobv,  and  by  His  resurrection,  delivered 
Himself  from  that  law  which  had  obliged 
Him  to  it,  He  then  stood  peifectly  qualified 
to  make  His  exit  by  way  of  translation. 

But  we — the  argument  runs — 
are  similarly  qualified  to  make  our 
exit  by  way  of  translation,  even 
without  death ;  for  that  death  was 
the  result  of  the  inversion  of  the 
laws  of  nature  consequent  upon 
Adam's  transgression,  which  laws 
the  death  of  Christ  reinstated.  As 
Adam,  if  he  had  not  transgressed, 
was  not  subject  to  death,  so  we, 
with  regard  to  whom  that  trans- 
gression has  been  annulled,  are  no 
more  subject  to  death  than  he  was 
before  the  fall.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
it  is  the  height  of  cowardice  on  our 
parts    to    die.    We    are  suffering 
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firom  the  vibratioii  of  an  old  sword 
set  in  motion  at  Adam's  Ml,  bnt 
ofiELcially  stopped  some  eighteen 
hnndred  years  ago.  The  old  tre- 
mor of  the  old  danger  qnells  oar 
souls  and  prevents  onr  taking 
courage  to  face — a  phantom,  an 
exploded  engine  of  destruction,  an 
expiated  punishment. 

Death  makes  no  difference  to 
our  real  selves,  A^ll  teaches  us. 
^When  the  people  flocked  about 
Lazarus,  expecting  to  hear  from  him 
some  news  of  the  other  world,  he 
could  give  them  no  other  account  of 
it  than,  "  Whereas  I  was  dead,  now  I 
am  alive."  He  was  neither  richer 
nor  wiser  by  his  resurrection,  nor 
could  learn  by  that  how  to  escape 
another  death  ;  but  died  again,  and 
might  have  thus  died  and  rose,  and 
rose  and  died,  a  hundred  times 
without  any  change  of  his  state,' I 

According  to  Asgill's  showing, 
there  may  yet  be  hope  for  us  gene- 
rally in  the  way  of  bafiOing  death. 
Elijah  once  courted  death,  when  he 
said:  'Now,  Lord,  take  away  my 
life,  for  I  am  not  better  than  my 
fathers.'  'Which  shows  that  he  was 
not  educated  in  the  faith  of  trans- 
lation, but  attained  it  afterwards  by 
study.  For  no  man  can  compre- 
hend the  heights  and  depths  of  the 
CK)spel  at  his  first  entrance  into  it ; 
and,  in  point  of  order,  the  last  enemy 
to  he  destroyed  is  death.  The  first 
essay  of  faith  is  against  hell,  that, 
though  we  should  die,  we  might  not 
be  damned.  And  the  full  assurance 
of  this  is  more  than  most  men 
attain  to  before  death  overtakes 
them,  which  makes  death  a  terror 
to  thenu'  In  course  of  time,  then, 
by  this  reasoniug,  we  shall  be  able 
to  confront  and  vanquish  death  ;  for 
we  have  already,  in  this  later  gene- 
ration, made  a  much  mightier  assault 
upon  the  notion  of  hell  than  did  the 
philosophy  of  AsgilFs  time.  And 
he  allows  that  a  little  time  may  be 
required  in  order  that  we  may  sum- 
mon our  courage  to  withstand  the 
ancient  enemy. 


Ln  spite  of  his  crotchets,  his  philo- 
sophical notions  are  far  from  con- 
temptible.    Here  is  one  of  them : 

All  life  is  motion,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  eternal  withontan  eternal  motion.  For 
'^eneypr  it  comes  to  stagnate^  the  patient 
rots,  and  stinks  and  dies. 

Tlie  most  pleasant  enjoyments  (being 
kept  long  in  our  hands)  pall  our  ajmetites 
to  them.  And  hence  the  smallest  aadition 
to  what  we  had  before  seems  greater  riches 
to  us  than  all  our  former  possessions.  And 
erery  new  thought  that  falls  into  our 
studies  proves  a  greater  diversion  to  us 
than  all  our  former  knowledge. 

Now  in  all  inventions  of  men  towards 
perpetuity  of  motion,  they  never  attempt 
anything  beyond  a  circle,  which  moving 
itself  by  rotation  comes  to  the  same  place 
again*  But  the  motion  calculated  for  the 
maintenance  of  eternal  life  is  made  to 
move  in  a  direct  ascent  for  ever ;  in  ereiy 
reach  of  which  we  see,  and  taste,  and  feel 
what  we  never  did  before.  2%«  toater  iM 
I  shall  give  him  shall  be  a  spring  of  living 
watery  rising  up  to  everlasting  life, 

'What,  then,  is  death  ?'  asks  our 
wondrons  As^ll,  and  he  answers 
himself:  *Why,  'tis  a  misfortune 
fallen  npon  man  from  the  beginning, 
and  from  which  he  hath  not  yet 
dared  to  attempt  his  recovery.  And 
it  serves  as  a  spectrum  to  fright  us 
into  a  little  better  life  than  (perhaps) 
we  should  lead  without  it.'  This 
barrister-theologian  then  sums  up 
in  true  legal  fashion : 

Wherefore  (notwithstanding  this  in- 
undation of  death  in  the  world,  and  the 
infection  of  fear  contracted  upon  man 
from  hence)  I  am  not  affrighted  from  re- 
assuming  my  assertion  at  the  beginning: 

That  Uiis  long  possession  of  death  over 
man  is  a  possession  against  right. 

That  the  length  of  this  possession  is  no 
foreclosure  of  the  right  of  man  to  lire. 

And  that  he  that  dares  prosecute  his 
claim  with  effect  may  recover  this  right, 
and  avoid  that  possession. 

He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  in 
one  place  that  he  expects  to  make 
his  exit  from  the  world  by  way  of 
translation,  bnt  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  insisted  on  this  view  in  his 
latter  works.  In  the  Argument  we 
find  the  following  paradoxical 
speech,    which    was    the    sort   of 
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thing  that  puzzled  and  made  nneasj 
the  theolog^ns  of  his  time  :  '  And 
f^  afier  this,  I  die  like  other  men, 
1  declare  mjseif  to  die  of  no  reli- 
gion.'  This  in  a.d.  1700  was  snffi- 
cient  basis  for  a  charge  of  atheism. 
But  he  proceeds :  ^Aiid  in  this  let 
no  one  be  concerned  for  me  as  a 
Desperade :  for  I  am  not  going  to 
renounce  the  other  parts  of  our 
religion,  but  to  add  another  article 
of  &ith  to  it,  withont  which  I  can't 
Tinderstand  the  rest ;  and  if  I  lose 
this  additional  article  by  failing  in 
this  attempt,  I  have  as  mnch  reli- 
^n  left  still  as  they  that  pity  me.' 
But  in  this  very  volnme  we  seem 
to  have  evidence  that  these  para- 
dozes  and  crotchets  are  but  husks 
OFerljing  a  deep  and  well-rooted 
spiritoal  faith.  For  example,  in 
the  words  we  italicise  in  the  follow- 
ing: 'I  am  not  making  myself 
wings  to  fly  to  heaven  with,  but 
only  making  myself  ready  for  that 
c(mveyance  which  shall  he  sent  me. 
In  which  I  don't  pretend  any  privi- 
lege over  other  men  that  are  or  will 
be  ready  with,  me,  which  (it  seems, 
they  say  themselves)  they  are  not, 
nor  shall  be,  till  the  resurrection  at 
the  last  day.'  He  concludes  his 
Argument  in  a  spirit  half-defiant, 
half-tender : 

HowBTcr,  let  us  part  friends,  and  every 
one  make  the  best  of  his  way.  And  if  I 
abonld  lose  myself  in  this  untrodden  path 
of  hfe,  I  can  still  find  oat  the  beaten  road 
of  death  blindfold.  ...  If  therefore  (as  I 
Ittve  said  before)  after  this,  /  go  the  vmy 
0/  myfathen,  I  freely  waive  that  hanghty 
epitaph 

Magnis  tamen  excidit  ansis. 

And  instead  of  that,  knock  under  table, 
That  Satan  hath  beguiled  me  to  play  the 
fool  with  myself.  In  which,  however,  he 
^^  shewed  his  masterpiece,  for  I  defj  the 
▼hole  clan  of  hell  to  form  another  lie  so 
^  troth  as  this  is.  But  if  I  act  my 
notto,  and  go  the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the 
air,  then  have  I  played  a  trump  upon 
<l«ath,  and  shewed  myself  a  match  for  the 
^l^nl.  .  .  .  Whoeirer  thinks  that  anything 
Wein  contained  is  not  fair  dealine  with 
Ood  and  man  (and  giving  the  devil  him- 
aelf  his  due),  let  him,  or  her,  burn  this 
book,  and  cast  a  stone  at  him  that  wrote  it. 


Poop  Asgill!  after  ttiirty  years' 
imprisonment,  and  after  losing  his 
wife,  his  Mends,  his  money,. and  all 
the  purposes  of  his  life,  he  must  have 
been,  one  would  imagine,  only  too 
willing  to  succumb  to  death  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  The  pain  of  a 
caged  bird  can  be  but  little  by  the 
side  of  that  of  an  active  brain 
doomed  to  no  object  but  the  wall» 
of  a  prison.  He  published  a  few 
works  on  various  subjects,  it  is 
true,  during  his  incarceration,  in 
which  is  to  be  found  no  little  good 
sense,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  Essa/g 
for  the  Press  (1712).  He  argues  as 
follows : 

That  there  should  be  a  restraint  upon 
the  press  seems  a  matter  of  necessity  ;  but. 
the  manner  of  it,  a  matter  of  debate. 

The  use  and  intent  of  printing  is  (the 
same  with  that  of  preaching)  for  com- 
municating our  thoughts  to  others. 

And  there  is  equal  reason  (in  itself)  for 
suppressing  the  one  as  the  other.  .  .  . 

But  the  present  licentiousness  being 
chiefly  occasioned  by  concealing  the  names 
of  the  authors. 

The  most  just  and  natural  remedy  seems' 
by  prohibiting  the  prints  without  the 
names  of  the  authors  to  them. 

As  the  press  is  now  used,  it  is  a  paper 
Inquisition,  by  which  any  man  may  be  ar- 
raigned, judged,  and  condemned  (ay !  and 
broad  hints  given  for  his  execution  too), 
without  ever  knowing  his  accusers.  .  .  . 

Asgill's  confinement,  too,  was  not 
so  close  but  that  he  coxdd  now  and 
then  transact  little  scraps  of  legal 
business  as  well  as  publish  an  occa- 
sional pamphlet.  But  the  chain, 
borne  for  so  many  years,  must  have 
been  sorely  g^lHng,  nevertheless. 
It  is  a  strange  figure  to  look 
upon,  that  of  this  old  man,  un- 
bowed by  the  hootings  of  a  nation 
or  the  oppression  of  captivity. 
'He  had,'  we  leam,  *  something  ex- 
tremely singular  in  his  person,  his 
air,  his  dress,  and  his  mamier  of 
speaking ;  his  conversation  was  in- 
expressibly lively  and  entertaining, 
and  his  vivacity  continued,  in  spite 
of  old  age  and  infirmities,  to  the 
last.  He  had  a  very  unaccount^ 
able  contempt  for  money,  parting, 
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with  it  readily  on  all  occasions, 
though  he  acquired  it  hardly.'  A 
sphinx  was  very  appropriately  the 
Asgill  crest,  and  the  motto  affixed 
might  have  been  specially  composed 
for  this  particular  member  of  the 
family.  8ui  ohliius  commodij  taken 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  may  charac- 
terise Asgill  through  life.  We  find 
it  stated  that  Asgill  was  bom  at 
Leeds,  of  parents  in  a  middle  state 
of  life,  and  that  after  receiving  a 
good  education  he  was  sent  up  to 
London  to  make  his  fortune. 
Though  he  failed  to  accomplish  this, 
there  was  yet  something  of  the  Lan- 
cashire spirit  about  him;  he  was 
shrewd  and  long-headed,  earnest 
and  full  of  life,  pithy  in  writing, 
and  drily  witty  in  conversation :  a 
true  son  of  the  North. 

In  Sir  Wm.  Musgrave's  MS. 
Obituary  we  find  him  styled  '  John 
Asgyl,  prosecuted  for  blasphemy 
1703,  called  translaied  AsgyV ;  and 
the  date  of  his  death  is  there  re- 
corded as  November  10,  1738,  his 
age  being  stated  at  a  hundred.  In 
the  GentlemafCa  Magazine  this,  as 
some  would  say,  impossible  age,  is 
brought  down  to  '  near  a  hundred,* 
and  in  the  Biographia  Britamnica 
to  '  upwards  of  fourscore.'  Might 
there  not  be  some  plausibility  in 
speculating  that  the  bodily  fibre  and 
force,  which  this  extreme  tenacity 
of  life  would  argue  him  to  have 
been  possessed  of,  tended  to  foster, 
if  not  to  suggest,  his  views  on  the 
cowardliness  of  dying  ?  But  we 
cannot  set  at  nought  the  reaUty  of 
his  spiritual  creed. 

In  all  Asgill's  writings  there  are 
to  be  found  some  noteworthy  mor- 
sels ;  and  he  wrote  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  :  An  Abstract  of  the  Public 
Funds;  an  essay  upon  Charity;  a 
question  upon  Divorce ;  a  Treatise 
on  the  creation  of  another  species  of 
Money  than  Gold  and  Silver ;  a  work 
on  the  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  Within  Us ;  a  memorial  on  the 
Court  of  Marshalsea ;  an  article  on 
the  South  Sea  Scheme ;  a  vindica- 


tion of  the  Succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover ;  an  article  on  a  Bill 
relating  to  Peerage;  and  a  Httle 
work  advocating  the  Registry  of 
Lands.  These  works  on  subjects  so 
dissimilar  are  certainly  evidence  of 
the  versatile  and  active  character  of 
his  mind.  The  question  as  to  the 
registry  of  lands  is  interesting,  be- 
cause, though  so  many  advocate  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system,  we  have 
not  yet  grown  wise  enough  to  avail 
ourselves  of  it. 

One  thing  Asgill  hated — Boman 
Catholicism ;  and  one  thing  he  was 
enthusiastic  about — ^the  Hanoverian 
Succession.  He  is  very  brusque 
with  the  Boman  Catholics:  *Panl 
was  not  a  Roman  Catholic,'  he  told 
them,  '  for  he  had  not  found  out  the 
jingle  of  Peter's  name  (Cephas)/ 
He  tells  them,  too,  'A  shilling 
counted  twenty  times  is  but  twelve 
pence,  and  Ave  Maria  repeated  a 
hundred  times  is  but  Ave  Maria 
still,  and  Paternoster  said  over 
never  so  often  is  but  one  prayer.' 

He  says  to  his  opponents  that  he 
has  '  this  charity  tor  all  the  world, 
that  they  had  rather  have  the  Spirit 
of  God  than  the  spirit  of  the  devil 
(if  there  were  no  trouble  in  the  ex- 
change),^ 

And  some  of  his  observations  are 
worth  having.  Here  is  a  fragment 
from  The  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Ood  Within  Us:  'The  natural  life  of 
man  is  as  a  mechanism,  which  can 
move  no  longer  than  the  force  or 
power  that  maintains  it  continues. 
And  though  some  of  the  strings  in 
that  motion  are  longer  than  others, 
yet  they  all  wind  down  at  last,  and 
then  the  motion  stops  or  stagnates.' 
From  this  he  turns  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  spiritual  life :  '  The  mind 
or  soul  of  man  is  capable  of  trans- 
formation without  change  of  his 
body;  and  so  far  as  the  mind  or 
soul  is  thus  transformed  in  this 
world,  man  is  so  far  in  his  journey 
towards  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  is 
so  far  entered  into  the  other  world ; 
and  thus  the  mind  or  soul  of  man 
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enten  Heaven  dniing  the  life  of  the 
body/  This,  it  -will  be  observed,  is 
a  much  mare  reasonable  and  ele- 
irt^ed  fidth  than  that  in  corporeal 
traDslalion.  The  work  from  whioh 
it  is  quoted  was  published  eigh- 
teen years  later  them  the  Argument 
for  T^ranslaiion. 

It  would  appear  as  if  Asgill  had 
earlj  received  some  vision  of  a 
great  light;  that  this  light  first 
endeavoured  to  manifest  itself 
through  the  narrow  channels  of  a 
popular  and  imperfectly  compre- 
hended system ;  and  that  afterwards 
the  bandages  fell  off,  and  it  was 
giTen  to  Asgill  to  see  clearly  some- 
times how  far  and  in  what  direction 
he  was  being  led.  His  notion,  so 
poweifdlly  argued,  of  corporeal 
^uialation,  has  doubtless,  from  its 
sensational  character,  cast  into  the 
shadow  the  finer  portions  of  his 
creed.  In  the  only  sensible  pam- 
phlet written  aeainst-  his  work  on 
TrcMelaHon^  it  is  argued  that  we 
have  a  'mysterical  body,'  that  the 
sonl  is  this  body,  and  that  this  is 
the  body  whicli  is  translated.  With 
this  view  Asgill  in  his  later  years 
would  have  agreed;  indeed,  it  is 
not  so  fiifMnTiiiikr  to  the  purport  of 
the  last  quotation  we  have  made 
from  his  work  published  in  171 8. 
Bat,  leaving  out  the  question  of 
body,  corporeal  or  spiritual,  Asgill's 
chief  force  is  directed  against  the 
cowardliness  of  dying.  In  1727  he 
published  a  volume,  the  assertion  of 
which  is : 

That  the  last  day,  and  the  second  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man,  and  the  first  resnrrec- 
tion,  did  commence  together,  by  and  from 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  firom 
the  dead. 

And  that  the  reason  or  cause  of  the  dis- 
contanQance,  demur,  or  delay  of  any  further 
pioeeedingB  in  that  first  resurrection,  hath 
been,  and  still  is,  for  want  of  a  proper  faith 
on  the  earth  for  that  purpose. 

AsgiU's  genius  and  idiosyncrasies 
mnst  have  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression upon  his  contemporaries. 
A  little  work  was  even  published  in 
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1712  on  his  literary  style.  It  is 
entitled  An  ImitaMon  of  the  New 
Way  of  Wriiing  introduced  by  the 
lea/med  Mr.  AsgiU.  The  following 
was  the  recipe  for  counterfeiting  it: 
'  For  if  you  do  now  and  then  ask  a 
pert  question  by  way  of  surprise, 
and  follow  it  up  close  with  another ; 
then  stitch  all  up  together  at  the 
bottom  with  a  sentence  in  the  form 
of  an  aphorism  (and  if  you  can  con- 
venientiy  let  that  line  be  shorter 
than  the  rest),  you  have  the  secret 
as  sure  as  ever  Van  Helmont  had 
the  philosopher's  stone.' 

On  the  whole,  Asgill  does  not 
deserve  to  be  forgotten.  TTit?  noble 
crotchets,  quaint  puzzling  para- 
doxes, and  vivid  faith;  his  won- 
derfol  pluck  and  sang-froid,  his  ab- 
solute sincerity,  his  inabiUly  to  bend 
to  a  compromise,  his  utter  absence 
of  worldly-mindedness,  and  his  re- 
markable logical  dexterity — ^tiiese 
shadow  him  forth  as  a  dustinctive 
figure  —  that  of  a  man  we  feel 
we  should  like  to  become  better 
acquainted  with.  He  is  a  strange 
compound  in  creed  of  what  we 
should  now  style  Swedenborgianism 
and  of  views  held  by  those  whom 
we  should  to-day  call  advanced 
Christians.  To  the  latter  section 
of  thought  would  belong  his  &i& 
in  the  Christian  scheme  only  on  the 
basis  of  its  universality.  With  the 
former  system  he  has  much  in  com- 
mon. The  quotations  we  have  mads 
show  him  to  have  been  a  believer  in 
an  infinite  progression  as  the  soul's 
life  for  eternity ;  to  have  looked  on 
the  heavenly  kingdom  as  a  state  of 
soul,  not  a  locality.  Again,  he  as- 
serts his  belief,  'with  the  great 
apostle,  that  the  things  on  earth 
are  but  the  patterns  of  things  in 
the  heavens,  where  the  orig^ak  are 
kept.'  The  Swedenborgians  apply 
this  doctrine  to  music,  to  flowers,  to 
sunlight,  or  to  any  of  the  beautUiil 
things  of  the  earth.  And  though  such 
a  creed  may  easily  be  characterised 
as  being  '  too  nimble  in  one's  faith,* 
that  would  certainly  seem  preferaUe 
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to  the  being  too  slow.     That  ri^d 
little  Beot,  too,  which. is    known 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Plymooth 
Brethren,'  may  possibly  take  an 
interest  in  Asj^ilL      These  people 
hold  translation  as   one  of  their 
chief  tenets,  bat,  as  we  learn,  were 
under  the  impnession  that  promi- 
nenoe  had  never  been  given  to  it  as 
a  dootnne  until  near  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  oentury,  when  a  certaiii 
^Conference  of  a  few  godly  men'  met 
together    at    Westimnster.       The 
'  Brethren '  base  their  fiuth  upon  a 
verse  in    one   of    Paul's  Epistles 
(i  Thess.  iv.  17)  ;  and  their  tech- 
nical term  for  translation   is  the 
Rapture  of  the  Saints  at  the  Pre- 
millennial  Advent,  when  they  hold 
that  the   Saints,  going  forth  like 
the  nobles  of  a  city  to  greet  their 
sovereign  and  mingle  with  his  re- 
tinue, will  be  caught  up  to  meet 
their  Lord  in  the  air,  in  order  to 
descend  with  Him.    On  this  *  morn- 
ing without  clouds '  there  is  to  be 
no  decay  or  leaving  behind  of  the 
corporeal  body,  but  by  a  glorified 
change   thereof,  a  certain  section 
of  humanity  self-styled  the  Church 
is  by  privilege  of  its  saintship  to 
*  go  the  way,'  as  Asgill  puts  it,  *  of 
an  eagle  in  the  air. '     The  salt  of  the 
•  earth — according  to  the  '  Brethren' 
— ^being  thus  removed,  the  unfor- 
tunates who  remain  are  to  '  ripen 
fast    for   judgment.'     But    AsgUl 
would  not  agree  with  the  Brethren, 
any  more  than  they  with  him  ;  and 
he  appears,  indeed,  to  have  finally 
gone  away  from   the   doctrine  of 


corporeal  translaticai.  A^gill's  con- 
clusion might  practically  result  in 
this,  that  we  are  actually  imi^ortaJ, 
if  we  desire  immortalily;  that  we 
are  in  a  state  of  eternal  life  as 
much  in  kind,  though  not  in  de- 
gree, as  we  ever  can  be. 

What  appears  to  have  greatly 
offended  tibe  orthodox  of  Asgill's 
day  is  a  certain  jocularity  of  expres- 
sion that  is  evidently  natural  to  him. 
But  the  seriousness  at  the  root  of 
his  nature  is  thorough,  beyond  a 
doubt :  indeed,  he  gives  us  the  im- 
pression of  having  a  faith  much  like 
William  Blake's  —  so  much  a  part 
of  his  nature,  and  so  deeply  rooted 
within  it,  that  he  was  somewhat  care- 
less as  to  the  form  into  which  he 
cast  it.  He  possessed  immense  gene- 
rosity, but  no  caution.  Being  too,  as 
he  was,  intellectually  in  advance  of 
the  majority  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  consequently  bereft  of  sympaibT 
and  looked  upon  as  a  madman,  he 
seems  to  have  been  slightly  affected 
iu  the  balance  of  his  mind.  A  thinker 
is  liable  to  a  certain  weakness 
from  isolation  just  aa  he  gains 
strength  by  sympathy  and  support. 
Asgill,  too,  was  subject  to  cnrioas 
influences.  This  is  how  he  describes 
himself  writing :  *  Haying  felt  two 
powers  within  me  all  the  time  I 
have  been  about  it :  one  bids  me 
write  and  the  other  bobs  my  elbow/ 
If  we  were  to  be  asked  what  theee 
powers  were,  or  which  was  which, 
as  expressed  in  the  writing  when 
finished,  it  might  be  difficult  to  give 
a  clear  reply. 

Keningale  Cook,  B.A. 
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FUTURE     NAVAL     BATTLES. 
By  Commandek  W.  Dawson,  R.N. 


ONE  of  the  most  eminent  seamen 
of  modem  times  has  recently 
passed  away.  Admiral  Tegethoff 
not  only  gave  to  the  Anstrian  Navy 
a  history,  but  to  the  older  navies  of 
the  world  a  new  lesson  in  seaman- 
ship. The  late  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Austrian  Kavy  first  gained 
a  European  reputation  in  the  Da- 
nish war  of  1 864. 

In  the  action  ofiP  Heligoland,  it 
was  not  so  nauch  the  discrepancy 
of  forces,  against  which  Captain 
Tegethoff  had  to  contend,  which 
made  victory  doubtful,  as  the  over- 
whelming voice  of  history.  Hereto- 
fore, the  navy  of  Austria  held  the 
lowest  place,  in  professional  estima- 
tion, of  any  considerable  Power. 
Manned  by  nationalities  as  mixed 
as  the  Austrian  Empire  itself,  the 
tTJws  spoke  a  variety  of  languages, 
many  of  which  were  unknown  to 
their  officers.  Seamanship,  gun- 
nery, and  professional  esprit,  were 
in  the  lowest  condition,  and  no 
heroic  annals  prompted  to  high 
deeds  of  courage  in  the  future. 
The  Danes,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
a  seaman-like  history  worthy  of  a 
nation's  pride,  and  one  which  com- 
manded the  respect  of  even  our 
o^vnnavy.  To  reverse  the  verdict 
of  history  was  the  far  higher  task 
to  be  accomplished  off  Heligoland, 
than  is  represented  by  the  mere 
disparity  of  contending  forces. 
Hence  the  eclat  which  accompanied 
an  achievement  which,  had  it  been 
accomplished  by  a  British  squadron 
over  a  similar  force,  would  have 
merited  less  acclaim. 

It  was,  however,  for  the  subse- 
qnent  action  off  Lissa,  against  the 
Italian  fleet  under  the  Marquis  de 
Persano,  that  Admiral  Tegethoff 
will  he  chiefly  remembered.  Since 
Trafalgar,  no  such  opportunity  had 
occurred  of  contending  fleets  meet- 


ing in  open  water.  Though  steam 
had  superseded  the  wind  as  the 
chief  motive  power  of  ships  of  war, 
the  conservative  instincts  of  seamen 
still  clung  tenaciously  to  tactics  in 
which  sails  were  regarded  as  the 
principal  motor.  AU  experience  of 
naval  war  had  been  gained  under 
sail,  and  none  knew  what  effect  the 
new  agent  would  have  on  general 
actions.  To  whatever  slight  extent 
British  officers  studied  naval  tactics 
at  all,  it  was  those  of  Bodney,  St. 
Vincent,  and  Nelson,  for  use  with 
wooden  ships  and  adapted  to  the 
action  of  the  wind,  which  alone 
found  favour.  But,  in  truth,  the 
tactical  manoeuvring  of  single  ships 
or  fleets  for  the  purposes  of  war 
formed  no  part  of  a  British  officer's 
necessary  study.  It  is  not  taught 
in  any  way,  and  does  not  enter  into 
the  elementary  instruction  of  mid- 
shipmen at  all ;  nor  do  text-books 
on  such  subjects  enrich  the  libra- 
ries of  British  ships.  Indeed,  few 
British  officers  could  intelligibly 
explain  the  bearing  which  the  tacti- 
cal conduct  of  ships  had  on  former 
victories,  whether  of  single,  squadron 
or  fleet  actions.  The  tactical  his- 
tory of  the  British  navy  has  yet  to 
be  written.  Clarke  of  Eldin,  a 
writer  of  the  la«t  century,  long  out 
of  print,  still  to  bo  found  in  old 
libraries,  who  directed  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  famous  manoeuvre  of 
breaking  the  line,  is  almost  un- 
known amongst  officers  serving 
afloat.  The  naval  Signal  Book, 
which  gave  the  only  glimpse  of 
tactical  knowledge  to  British  offi- 
cers, was  based  on  the  experi- 
ences of  the  last  century,  and  was 
moreover — the  single  copy  being  in 
constant  use — hardly  within  reach 
of  young  officers.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  tactical  studies 
Tvere  out  of  favour  amongst  those 
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to  whom  the  J  were  unknown ;  and 
a  Yagae  reliance  on  British  pluck 
formed  the  chief  hope  of  most  naval 
men.  But  onr  great  sea-fights  were 
won  as  much  through  the  profes- 
sional skill  of  naval  conmianders  as 
by  the  energy  and  daring  of  thosewho 
fought  under  their  auspices.  Naval 
tactics  was  a  science  unknown  to  even 
the  heads  of  the  modem  profession, 
and  decried  as  a  theoretic^  specula- 
tion arguing  a  lack  of  practical  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  Nor  was 
it  the  only  professional  science  simi- 
larly tabooed,  as  though  there  was 
an  insurmountable  divorce  between 
theoiy  and  practice,  and  the  careftil 
student  could  not  be  a  practical 
saUor,  or  as  though  ignorance  was 
the  mother  of  seamanship.  'We 
must  remember,'  wrote  that  able 
officer,  Admiral  Jerningham,  twenty 
years  ago,  '  that  the  course  of  naval 
science  is  across  the  deep  and 
through  the  storm ;  that  its  his- 
tory is  the  history  of  impossibili- 
ties made  possible — that  is  to  say, 
of  difficulties  overcome  by  study, 
energy,  and  perseverance.  For  the 
rest,  it  is  the  especial  office  of 
professional  prejudice  to  condemn  ; 
and  accordingly  it  has  condemned 
in  turn  locks,  sights,  tanks,  chain 
cables,  percussion  tubes — every- 
thing.* 

Tiie  strange  and  seemingly  end- 
less changes  which  the  last  twenty 
years  have  developed  in  naval  con- 
struction and  appliances  have  so 
shaken  this  conservatism,  that  the 
more  eminent  rising  officers  are  now 
convinced  that  principles  rather  than 
forms  must  be  the  basis  of  all  true 
study,  and  that  naval  education  must 
be  elevated  to  amuch  higher  standard 
than  heretofore.  But  before  Lissa 
was  fought,  a  distinguished  British 
Admiral,  recently  delegated,  as 
most  of  the  more  distinguished 
naval  men  h9.ve  been,  to  the  retired 
list,  in  the  height  of  their  bodily 
and  mental  activity  and  usefulness, 
had  made  the  new  motor  the  sub- 
ject of  elaborate  and  exact  experi- 


ment by  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron, over  which  he  then  held  the 
chief  command.  Sir  William  Mar- 
tin's far-seeing  experiments  and 
their  tactical  results  did  not,  how- 
ever, find  favour  at  the  AdmualiT ; 
and  when  Lissa  was  fought  the 
tactics  of  Bodney,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Nelson  for  wooden  ships  propelled 
by  the  wind,  as  enshrined  in  the 
official  Signal  Book,  were  the  onlj 
authorised  fleet-manoeuvres  recog- 
nised, though  even  these  were  not 
generally  known  to  the  Briti^ 
navy. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  George  Sartorins, 
an  old  officer  who  had  served  with 
distinction  under  the  flag  of  Por- 
tugal, struck  with  the  number  and 
fa&Hty  of  accidental  collisions  be- 
tween steam  vessels,  conceived  the 
idea  of  converting  this  accidental 
into  a  systematic  agent  of  destruc- 
tion. It  had  been  generally  ob- 
served that  when  collisions  occnrred 
the  vessel  which  charged  the  other 
end  on  and  received  the  shock  on 
her  stem  escaped  scatheless,  whilst 
the  vessel  which  received  the  blow 
on  the  side  was  cut  into  as  by  a 
knife,  from  the  gunwale  to  below 
the  water-line,  foundering  almost 
immediately.  Admiral  Sartorins 
proposed  that  the  art  of  efiecting  a 
collision,  in  a  manner  favourable  io 
the  attack,  should  be  studied  and 
turned  into  a  weapon  of  war.  To 
facilitate  the  attack,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  bows  of  steam  ships 
should  be  fortified  and  their  stems 
armed  with  submerged  beaks  of 
various  designs.  But  against  the 
proposal,  it*  was  contended  that, 
whilst  accidental  collisions  could 
not  always  be  avoided,  even  by  the 
united  exertions  of  both  comman- 
ders, the  difficulty  of  bringing  about 
a  predetermined  collision  at  a  de- 
structive angle,  which  one  of  the 
vessels  was  resolved  to  prevent, 
was  enormous.  Successful  ram- 
ming appeared  so  problematical 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  deter- 
mine, experimentally,  the  truth  or 
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fiJsitj  of  ihe  li jpothesis ;  yet  the 
iron  sides  of  ships  of  war  grew 
more  and  more  impervions  to  shot, 
and  the  number  of  shot  projected 
against  them  was  being  reduced  to 
an  alarming  extent.  A  new  engine 
of  destmction  seemed,  therefore, 
more  and  more  needfhl,  whilst  the 
introdnction  of  any  novel  weapon 
of  war  would  necessarily  call  forth 
farther  changes  in  naval  tactics. 
Perhaps  the  natural  conservatism 
of  seamen  repelled  the  proposed  in- 
novation more  resolutely,  because 
the  Bu^^estion  was  pushed  to  an 
indiacreet  extreme:  not  content 
with  adapting  ordinary  ships  of 
war  to  the  purposes  of  a  ram, 
should  occasion  arise,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  artillery  should  be  dis- 
carded altogether,  and  ships  built 
to  act  as  rams,  but  unprovided  with 
great  gnns.  It  was  not  very  clear 
▼hat  would  have  been  gained  by 
disemharkin^  the  artillery,  whilst  it 
was  quite  evident  the  gunless  ships 
wonld  be  valueless  for  the  thousand 
and  one  other  purposes  of  naval 
war  which  the  ram  could  not  fulfil. 
Night  attacks  in  the  open  sea,  and 
especially  in  dark  nights,  were 
further  advocated,  without  pointing 
ont  how  the  officers  conducting  the 
rams  were  to  see  their  foes  several 
miles  distant,  or  why  the  opposing 
officers  might  not  have  equally  good 
eyesight  for  avoiding  them.  More- 
over, superior  speed  was  stated  to 
be  a  nne  qtUi  ncn  to  successful 
ramming,  and  no  reasonable  means 
were  sngg^ted  for  securing  supe* 
rioriiy  of  speed  which  were  not 
equally  available  in  the  construction 
of  ships  armed  with  artillery ;  on 
the  contrary,  superior  speed  impUes 
longer,  and  therefore  slowly  turn- 
ing, ahips.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
whilst  superior  speed  may  enable  a 
ship  to  avoid  or  compel  an  engage- 
inent,  it  is  superior  powers  of  turn- 
ing uid  stoppuig  which  must  decide 
the  resnlts  of  a  battle  between  rams. 
Thus,  the  conservatives  contended 
that  agile  movements,  which  are 


incompatible  with  great  length  and 
speed,  were  the  great  deHideraia 
whence  an  important  principle, 
deemed  essential  by  the  ram  advo- 
cates, was  fallacious.  Alive  to  the 
exaggerations  of  the  proposition,  our 
naval  authorities  failed  to  perceive 
the  vital  truths  which  underlay 
these  mistakes,  and  hence  regarded 
the  ram  system  as  the  fertile  imagi- 
ning of  a  diseased  brain.  The  con- 
test presented  itself  as  one  of  ram 
versus  gun,  rather  than  as  one  of 
ram  plus  gun  against  the  gun  alone. 
Foreign  navies,  following,  as  was 
natunil,  our  example,  shelved  the 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

Captain  P.  H.  Golomb,  B.N.,  a 
rising  officer,  who  has  devoted  all 
the  powers  of  a  dispassionate  mind 
to  the  logical  investigation  of  tacti- 
cal questions,  and  who  has  availed 
himself  of  singular  opporttmities  of 
testing  them  practicaUy,  had  drawn 
professional  attention  to  the  failing 
powers  of  the  gun  as  an  effective 
weapon  of  naval  war.  Whilst  ships 
of  the  line  had  been  doubled  in 
size,  the  guns  to  be  opposed  to  them 
by  corresponding  ships  had  been  re- 
duced in  number  from  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  former  times  to 
an  ever-diminishing  number,  which 
had  in  1 866  reached  fourteen  in  the 
model  broadside  ship,  and  has  sub- 
sequently £Ehllen  to  K)ur  plate-pierc- 
ing guns  with  three  lighter  guns  in 
the  latest  construction;  each  suc- 
cessive type  bringing  with  it  les- 
sened  offensive  powers. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the 
chances  of  shot  projected  from  an 
unsteady  platform  reaching  their 
intended  destination  are  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  number  of  eyes  con- 
cemed  in  their  piojeotion/  Thns, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  aiming 
one  hundred  and  twenty  flying  shots, 
are  evidently  likely  to  strike  an  ob- 
ject more  fiequentiy  than  fourteen 
men  aiming  fourteen  flying  shots, 
or  seven  men  aiming  seven  shots, 
as  in  the  more  recency  built  ships. 
The  fact  that  each  of  the  latter  hits 
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i^presents  a  momentum  of  which  but  admire  the  genias  which  led  a 
the  multiple  is  250  lbs.,  instead  of  young,  inexperienced,  and  almost 
32  lbs.,  as  in  the  former  case,  might  unknown  navy  into  an  action  the 
be  supposed  to  compensate,  were  it  results  of  which  have  been  so  cre- 
not  that  the  penetrating  power  of  ditable  to  the  Austrian  arms, 
the   250-lb.  shot  against  the  iron-  It  was  on  the  20th  of  July,  1866, 
clad  is  dependent  on  the  angle  of  that  the  Italian  and  Austrian  fleets 
incidence,  and  is  thus  vastly  inferior  met  off  Inssa,  an  Austrian  island, 
to  that  of  the  32-pounder  against  port,  and  fortress  on  the  Adriatic, 
the  wooden  hull.     The  diminished  the  scene  of  a  noted  British  naval 
rate    of    firing   from   the   heavier  action.      The    Italians,   four  days 
g^s,  and  the  increased  difficulty  from  their  own  ports,  had  suocens- 
of  aiming  consequent  on  the  rapid  fully  bombarded  Lissa  during  the 
evolutions  of  steam  ships,  obviously  two  previous  days,  suffering  some. 
strengthen    the    case    against  the  what  in  men,  but  gaining  experience 
gons   still  further.     After  careful  in   their  weapons  and   cotifidence 
and   dispassionate  examination  of  from  their  success.     The  Austrians 
some  firing  experiments  made  at  had  left  port  on  the  previous  day  to 
sea,  in  a  recent  paper  on  The  Attack  relieve  the  falling  fortress,  confident 
CMd  Defence  of  FleetSy  Captain  P.  in  their  commander,  but  otherwise 
H.   Colomb  mims  up   the  present  with  little  in  their   favour.    The 
position  of  the  guns,  as  represented  forces  opposed  were  pretiy  equal  in 
in  the  Monarchy  which  is  now  re-  *  form,'  though  the  Austrians  were 
garded  as  the  most  powerful  ship  somewhat  inferior  in  actual  num- 
afloat :  '  In  six  minutes,  which  will  bers,  in  the  size  of  guns,  and  in 
have  elapsed  fromthe  opening  of  her  thickness   of   armour.     The  iron- 
fire  on  the  sister  ship  at  one  thou-  clads  actually  engaged  were : 
sand  yards'  (till  that  ship  has  come 
into  collision),  *  she  will  have  fired  Austrian.       Italian, 

twelve  shots,  of  which  one  will  have     Ironclads 7   ...  9 

hit  and  another  will  have  glanced,    '^^^^ »7.:ioo  ...  38.5^ 

,    ..  .  ®   i_  Horse-power    4,75o    -..      "'^^ 

and  it  remams    an    even    chance  Guns  on  broadside  ...  88   ...       103 

whether  the  single  hit  will  have  Men 2,884  •••     4''^ 

penetrated    the   enemy's  armour.' 

These  wore  some  of  ther  problems  Th^  Austrians  had  also  a  wooden 

which    a  well-conducted  sea-fight  ninety- two-gun    ship,   six  wooden 

was    expected    to    solve,   and    on  frigates,  and  nine  gunboats,  carrv- 

which  the  action  oS*  lissa  threw  ing  a  broadside  of  one  hundred  and 

new  light.  seventy-seven  guns,  incapable,  how- 

In  anticipation  of  that  action,  the  ever,  of  piercing  armour  plates ; 
Italian  navy  is  understood  to  have  though,  as  will  be  rememberod,  the 
discussed  some  of  these  questions,  wooden  ninety*two*gun  ship  Kaiser 
and  to  have  deliberately  decided  in  did  good  service  in  attempts  to  ram, 
favour  of  artillery  and  of  the  old  and  by  drawing  upon  her  vulnerable 
tactics,  till  then  adhered  to  by  the  sides  the  chief  part  of  the  Italian 
British  navy.  The  Austrians,  on  fire,  by  which  two-thirds  of  the 
the  other  hand,  deliberately  exa-  Austrian  loss  was  sustained  by  her 
mined  and  rejected  the  old  tactics  crew.  They  had  also  three  gunle^^s 
and  weapons,  and  resolved  to  risk  vessels  for  repeating  signals.  Whilst 
the  fate  of  battle  on  the  untried  the  Italians  had  a  wooden  squadron, 
weapon  and  on  new  manoeuvres,  consistingof  eight  Agates  and  eight 
Whether  we  contemplate  the  moral  paddle-wheel  corvettes  and  gun- 
courage  of  this  decision  or  the  bold-  boats,  which  held  aloof  from  the  ac- 
ness  of  its   execution,   we   cannot  tion,  but  by  their  presence  probably 
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contiilmted  to  tbe  cessation  of  the 
Austrian  attack. 

Lnmediatelj  the  Austrian  fleet 
was  sighted  to  windward,  Admiral 
Persano    collected   his  ships    and 
formed  the  ironclads  in  single  line 
ahead,  at  right  angles  to  the  path 
of  the  approaching  foe,  with  his 
wooden  ships  at  some  distance  to 
leeward.    Admiral  TegethofF,  with 
his  ships  in  three  divisions  behind 
one  another,  each  division  forming 
anobtnse  angle  and  a  thousand  yards 
apart,  approached  in  compact  mass, 
at  fall  speed,  to  mn  over  their  op- 
ponents.    This  angular  formation, 
difficult  to  maintain,  and  still  more 
so  to  manceuYre  in,  is  quite  beyond 
the  nse  of  ships  which  have  not 
been  long  accustomed  to  exercise 
toge^er;    the    officers    observing 
their  relative  speeds  and  turning 
powers  with  the  utmost  nicety. 

K  intentionally  adopted  by  the 
Anstnans,  the  example  is  one  rather 
to  be  avoided  than  imitated ;  but 
the  angular  formation  was  probably 
the  accidental  result  of  diflerence 
of  speed.  Slinded  by  the  smoke 
of  their  own  guns,  the  Austrians 
penetrated  through  a  wide  opening 
in  the  Italian  hne,  leaving  their 
foes  astonished,  divided,  but  un- 
tonched.  The  swiftness  with  which 
the  Austrians  had  passed  over  the 
space  covered  by  artillery  fire  had 
insured  their  own  safety.  Both 
fleets,  physically  intact,  had  changed 
sides,  but  the  moral  advantage  had 
all  been  on  the  side  of  the  Aus- 
trians, who  in  a  still  unbroken  and 
compact  mass  had  divided  the  Ita- 
lians into  two  separate  parts.  This 
breaking  of  the  line,  once  the  cer- 
tain prelude  to  victory,  though  no 
longer  of  such  essential  import- 
ance, is  still  of  considerable  value 
in  creating  disorder,  isolation,  and 
demoralisation  in  the  opposite  line. 
Before  the  Austrians  could  return 
to  the  charge,  their  fleet  had  to  be 
reversed.  The  essential  importance 
to  aU  united  effort,  and,  indeed,  for 
the  prevention  of  utter  disintegra- 


tion, of  an  accurate  appreciation  of 
the  relative tumingpowers and  speed 
of  individual  ships,  for  the  sucoessfol 
accomplishment    of    a    mancBurre 
fraught,  under  such  circumstances, 
with  peril    to    friendly    ships,    is 
obvious.     In  proportion    as   high 
speeds  and    ramming    tactics  are 
introduced  into  large  fleets,  must 
be  the  careful  comparison  of  turn- 
ing powers  and  their  improvement,, 
if  those  fleets  are  to  act  together 
in  compact  masses  without  danger 
to  one  another.     Explaining  why 
the  Italian  fleet  were  not  pursued 
after  the  action.  Admiral  Tegethoff 
reported,  that  *  the  great  difference 
existing  in  the  relative  speed  of  the 
several  vessels  under  my  command 
rendered  a  compact  and  rapid  ad- 
vance impracticable,   and   forbade 
the   possibility  of  bringing  on  a 
general  action.* 

By  what  tactical  movement  the 
Austrian  fleet  was  reversed  we  are 
not  told ;  but  that  utter  confusion 
resulted  when,  relying  mainly  on 
their  stems,  they  once  more  charged 
the  Italian  ships,  is  evident.  The 
latter,  relying  chiefly  upon  their 
artillery,  do  not  appear  to  have 
attempted  to  meet  ram  by  ram. 
The  remainder  of  the  action  appears 
to  have  been  a  general  meUCf  the 
two  fleets  mingling  for  two  hours 
orTmore  in  dire  confusion,  the  Ita- 
lians directing  chief  attention  to 
their  wooden  opponents,  and  keep- 
ing up  a  rapid  independent  firing, 
with  attempts  on  the  part  of  their 
one  specially-prepared  ram  to  mai 
down  foes ;  the  Austrians  firing  by 
broadsides,  and  charging  through 
the  smoke.  The  Kaiser,  Austrian 
two-decker,  being  the  special  object 
of  attack,  made  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  ram,  in  which  her  bow- 
sprit and  masts  were  lost,  and  her 
chief  ironclad  opponent,  the  Be  de 
Portugallo,  seriously  shaken.  *  The 
commanding  officer  of  my  flagship, 
Archduke  Ferdinand  Max,^  reports 
Tegethoff,  '  was  enabled,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  equal  science  and  bravery, 
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to  ran  aboard,  within  the  Bpaoe  of 
hal£«n-hoiir,  three  Sardinian  iron- 
dadfly  of  which  two  sastained  heavy 
damages,  the  fla^  of  one  being  cap- 
tared,  and  the  third,  the  Be  oT  ItaUa^ 
one  of  the  Uirgest  vessels  of  the 
Italian  fleet,  was  ran  down,  and 
sank  within  two  minates,  with  her 
whole  crew  of  more  than  six  hon- 
dradmen.'  Another  partiallj-plated 
ironclad  was  bamt  and  sank  bj 
artillery  fire.  The  opposing  fleete 
then  separated,  and  re-formed  at  a 
respectfol  distonce,  the  Anstrians 
satufied  with  the  relief  of  Lissa, 
which  they  now  covered;  and, 
neither  side  being  anxioos  to  renew 
the  combat,  the  Italians  retamed 
to  Ancona.  The  leading  event  of 
the  day  is  thos  graphically  described 
by  Captain  P.  H.  Colomb,  R.N., 
in  his  Lessons  from  Lissa,  read  at 
the  Boyal  United  Service  Insti- 
tation : 

After  Beveral  failures,  partial  mbs,  and 
total  miases,  one  Austrian  ship,  the  Ferdi- 
nand Max,  sees  ahead  of  her  a  gray  mass ; 
she  goes  fnll  speed  at  it  and  hits  it  fair. 
The  shock  to  her  does  not  appear  heavy, 
and  does  no  damage;  the  huge  gray  mass, 
however,  sniges  over  4d^;  the  Max  backs 
astern,  and  looks  with  somewhat  of  awful 
curiosity  for  the  result  of  her  blow.  It  is 
not  long  doubtful,  the  Re  d  Italia  tumbles 
back  again ;  there  is  terrible  confusion  on 
board,  for  the  water  is  roaring  into  her  like 
a  cataract  In  two  or  three  minutes  the 
victim  plunges  heavily  down,  and  leaves 
nothing  to  tell  of  her  whereabouts  but  a 
few  shrieking,  struggling  remnants  of  her 
ill-fisted  crew  of  600  men ;  400  souls,  they 
say,  went  with  her  to  the  bottom.  Now, 
what  lesson  are  we  to  draw  here  ?  Simply 
that  there  is  an  end  to  the  danger  pre- 
viously supposed  to  be  incurred  by  the  ram 
in  striking.  The  Max  ran  her  prow  com- 
pletely into  the  Re  d* Italia  without  any  evil 
results  to  herself  whatever ;  there  was  no 
displacement  or  straining  of  her  engines, 
noming  in  short  as  a  set-off  against  the 
tenible  damage  she  inflicted.  The  power 
of  the  new  weapon  was  conclusively  proved, 
and  it  IS  henoefortli  impossible  to  doubt 
its  practical  value.  .  .  .  Let  us  also  seri- 
ously reflect  on  the  terrible  mond  effect  of 
the  sinkii^  of  a  ship  like  the  Re  cf  Italia  I 
When  the  two  fleets  drew  ftpvt,  Persano 
ooonted  his  ships.  'Where  is  the  Re 
d'  UaUaV  he  asked,  by  signal    'Sunk,* 


flew  at  the  mast-heads  of  several  ships  as 
answer.  Sank!  the  ship  he  had  left  a 
couple  of  hours  before.  Sunk !  his  finest 
ship  and  600  men;  with  no  premonitoiy 
symptoms,  no  gjrandeur  of  flre  and  smoke, 
like  the  Palestro,  then  in  flames.  Only 
lying  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic, 
^lU  of  drowned  men  at  their  quarters,  and 
an  Austrian  fleet  not  &r  distant  in  perfect 
order,  ready  to  send  one  or  two  more  down 
to  keep  her  company  if  need  be.  Yietoiy 
is  gained,  not  by  extermination  of  men  or 
destruction  of  material,  but  by  a  moral 
eflfect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  sur- 
vivors. 

The  chief  purpose  of  former  naval 
battles  was  capture,  that  of  fntnre 
ones  will  obviously  be  desiraction. 
Not  a  prize  enriched  the  victors  of 
Lissa.  The  ram  and  the  great  gnn 
had  each  destroyed  an  ironclad  foe. 
Each  weapon  had  also  shaken  and 
shattered  opposing  ships,  both 
wooden  and  partially  plated.  The 
Austrian  wooden  ships  had  been  the 
special  butt  of  the  Italian  ironclads, 
and  severely  had  they  suflTered  from 
collision  and  from  artillery.  But  cap- 
tnre  was  nnilioiigM  of;  or  impo^ 
sible.  The  total  destruction  of  two 
ships  and  its  demoralising  influence 
decided  the  day.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  experiment  of  predeter- 
mined ramming  had  ever  been  made 
in  the  open  sea,  and  that  by  vessels 
ill-fitted  for  the  trial  Yet  the  new 
weapon  had  divided  the  honours  of 
the  day  with  the  old  and  well- 
known  arm.  It  broke  up  the  Italian 
formation  at  the  yeiy  commence- 
ment, disturbing  the  enemy's 
nerves  at  the  onset.  It  destroyed 
their  finest  ironclad  at  a  blow,  and 
won  the  battle  by  its  audacity  and 
demoralising  effects. 

This  remarkable  battie  was  x^e- 
garded  by  the  navies  of  Europe  as 
a  premonitoiy  symptom  of  an  extra- 
ordinary revolution  in  naval  war- 
fore.  Henceforth,  eveiy  bow,  lai^ 
and  small,  must  be  fortified  for 
ramming,  the  turning  and  stopping 
capacities  of  ships  scientifically 
studied,  and  the  evolutions  of  fleets 
conceived  on  new  principles.  The 
French  navy,  convinced,  in  the  ¥FX>rds 
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of  Admiral  Tonchard,  that  '  the 
beak  is  now  the  principal  weapon 
in  naval  combats — ^the  uUtvma  ratio 
of  maritime  war/  setabont  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  system  of  tactics. 
The  Bnssian,  under  the  guidance  of 
that  distingoifihed  seaman,  Admiral 
Boutokov,  an  officer  who  gained  the 
admiration  of  the  BritLm  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea  by  his  enterprise  and 
gaUaniij  when  commanding  the 
Vkdimir  against  ns,  accepted  the 
results  of  Lissa  as  dedsive  of  a  new 
revolution.  An  acute  and  nnpreja- 
diced  student  of  and  careful  writer 
upon  naval  tactics,  Admiral  Bou- 
tokov had,  for  years,  made  the  sum- 
mer cruises  of  the  Bussian  fleet 
Bnbservient  to  the  practical  evolution 
of  ooiTect  principles  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  fleet  manoeuvres  to  an  exact 
science.  Turning  his  attention  to 
the  new  weapon,  with  a  seaman- 
like intelligence  worthy  the  imita- 
tion of  aU  practical  seamen,  he  first 
snhnitted  the  ramming  process  to 
the  test  of  experiment,  and  then 
made  it  the  subject  of  practice  by  the 
offi(»r8of  the  fleet.  Clothing  two  g^- 
boats  of  two  hundred  tons  harden 
with  large  fascines,  to  nullify  the 
shock  of  impact,  they  were  used  as 
harmless  rams  for  the  instruction 
of  naval  captains.  Starting  from 
a  position,  broadside  to  brovtdside, 
head  and  stem,  the  captains  in 
temporary  command  were  commis- 
sioned to  ram  each  other,  the  suflerer 
being  superseded  from  his  command. 
These  stinggles  called  forth  all  the 
skill  of  the  several  commanders  to 
avoid  and  to  inflict  the  decisive  blow. 
The  record  of  twenty-one  of  these 
friendly  encounters  shows  that  in 
no  case  could  the  ram  be  altogether 
avoided,  but  that  in  a  period,  vary- 
ing firom  four  to  fifty  minutes,  one 
or  other  vessel  was  rammed,  the 
average  time,  firom  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  contest,  being 
twenty  minutes.  This  very  prac- 
tical experiment)  and  most  useful 
pactice,  shows  the  certainty  attend- 
ing the  ddlfbl  use  of  this  weapon, 


and  points  out  the  advantage  of  ex- 
perience in  its  employment.  In  the 
Bussian  fleet-manoeuvres,  great 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  se- 
curing united  action  by  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  relative  taming 
capabihties  of  the  several  ships. 
Only  by  such  exact  information  can 
a  compact  mass  of  ships  be  man- 
oeuvred in  close  order  at  high  speeds 
in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  And, 
although  the  after-conflict  may  re- 
solve itself  into  a  confused  mSUe^  it 
is  obvions  that  great  advantage  vvill 
be  gained  in  the  primary  attacks 
by  delivering  them  in  a  concen- 
trated form  against  a  portion  of  the 
opposing  fleet.  The  tactics  adopted 
by  Russia  appear  to  be  based  ex- 
clusively on  steam  as  the  motive 
power,  and  on  the  use  of  the  ram 
in  connection  with  the  great  gpin. 
Admiral  Boutokov  was  led  by  pa- 
tient experimental  researches  to  the 
conclusion  that  /we  should  and  we 
can  demand  from  steamships,  for- 
mations and  evolutions  as  sudden  as 
they  are  unexpected ; '  his  squadron 
possessing,  in  his  hands,  '  an  easy 
means  of  manoeuvring  with  rapidity, 
exactitude,  and  perfect  regularity.' 
This  eminent  seaman,  expressing 
himself  to  our  own  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  in  1 865,  said  : 

Since  Mr.  Whitworth,  very  appropriately 
I  think,  calls  a  gun  a  toci  for  accomplishing 
a  certain  work,  I  may  call  a  ship  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  her  captain,  and  a  squadron 
a  tool  in  those  of  the  admiral.  .  .  .  This 
new  tool,  in  the  present  tnknsition  times  as 
regards  naval  matters,  requires  a  new  man- 
ner of  using  it. 

When  driving  four-in-hand,  what  allows 
the  driver  to  do  it  effectiyely  ?  By  the  equal 
speed  and  the  equal  turning  powers,  he 
has  his  four-horse  powers  in  hand ;  in  fact, 
he  has  in  them  natural  uniformity.  How 
much  more  is  not  the  same  required  when, 
instead  of  four  indlTidual  forces,  you  have 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  in  hand, 
whether  for  simple  locomotion  or  for  man- 
cBUTring  for  the  best  position  and  the 
hest  formation  before  you  come  to  use  your 
tools  I  If  in  the  present  ships  you  lack 
natural  uniformity,  must  you  not  supply 
Uiis  deficiency  by  artificially  prodncmff 
uniformity,  vie.  uniformity  of  speed  and 
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uniformity  of  circles?  If  the  driver  had 
not  bridled  (ind  harnessed  his  four  horses 
to  obtain  uniformity  of  speed  they  would 
be  only  a  herd  of  wild  cattle,  and  the  laclc 
of  uniformity  in  taming  would  soon  re- 
mind one  of  the  swan,  the  pike,  and  the 
crab  harnessed  to  produce  the  same  move- 
ment. 

.  .  .  Tn  sailing  times  squadrons  were 
well  drilled  during  their  cruises ;  and  if  we 
have  now  more  expensive  tools,  we  must 
have  more  expensive  drills  for  attaining  the 
requisite  efficiency.  The  difference  in  this 
respect  of  present  armaments  from  former 
onc8  mainly  consists  in  this,  that  while  we 
went  to  sea  in  sailing  ships,  perfectly  pre- 
pared from  boyhood  to  what  we  had  to  do 
in  a  squadron,  we  now  come  to  sea  (as  cap- 
tains) without  that  preliminary  schooling. 
Let  it  be  provided  for  and  the  difficulty 
will  vanish.  Let  it  be  provided,  if  pre- 
ferred, by  cheap  training  squadrons  of  gun- 
boats and  despatch-boats,  which  could  easily 
work  out  and  simplify  any  code  of  evolu- 
tions and  signals ;  but  let  us  not  think  that 
any  system  is  bad  because  we  have  not 
studira  it ;  that  it  is  complicated  because  it 
looks  so  at  first  glance,  and  because  we  do 
not  know  that  it  may  be  very  simple  in 
application  when  once  understood.  There 
is  a  saying  in  Russia  that  pewter  pots  are 
not  manufactured  by  gods,  although  I,  for 
my  part,  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to 
produce  them. 

Nor  has  the  battle  of  Lissa  been 
lost  on  the  British  navy.  Captain 
P.  H.  Golomb  again  called  profes- 
sional attention  to  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  a  revision  of  tactics,  pointing 
out  some  of  the  *  Lessons '  to  be 
gathered  from  Lissa.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  to  the  Channel 
squadron,  to  aid  the  admiral  in  com- 
mand in  drawing  up  a  system  of 
manoBUvres  in  which  steam  should 
be  regarded  as  the  prime  motor. 
With  him  was  associated  Captain 
Pownall  Pellew,  who  had  assisted 
Sir  William  Martin  in  the  tactical 
experiments  conducted,  some  years 
before,  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
object  in  view  was  not  so  much 
to  devise  plans  for  the  attack  and 
defence  of  fleets,  as  for  their  for- 
mations and  movements  in  or- 
dinary cruises;  and  to  provide 
for  those  manoeuvres  which  must 
precede  a  battle,  so  that  a  fleet 
may  be  marshalled  in   an  orderly 


manner  and  occupy  the  most  advan- 
tageous position.   Such  manoeuvres, 
before  a  general  action,  have  often 
had  a  most  important  bearing  on 
the  subsequent  fight.     To  .  concen- 
trate the  eflfort  of  a  large  number 
of    ships,    necessarily    covering   a 
wide  space,  upon  a  detached  por- 
tion of  a  hostile   fleet ;    or  to  in- 
tercept the  enemy  irom.  his  port, 
or    from    the    convoy    under    his 
protection;  or  to  meet  unexpected 
counter- strokes  on  his  part,  there 
must     be     unlimited     powers    of 
manoeuvring,  which  must  be  tho- 
roughly studied  and  well  understood 
by  the  several  commanders.    When 
it  is  reflected  that  the  opportunities 
of  practising  fleet  manoeuvres  with 
actual  ships  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  officers  employed   in  peace, 
much  mdre  to  those  to  be  employed 
in  war,  simplicity  of  evolution,  and 
practice  with  miniature  squadrons, 
cannot    be    too    strongly    insisted 
upon.      Out  of   209  ships   of  war 
in   commission   last   October,  *the 
squadron    of    evolution '    included 
only  eight  ships.    Out  of  the  36,280 
seamen,  &c.  employed,  only  4,904 
belonged  to  that  squadron.     Out  of 
209  officers  in   command  of  ships, 
only  eight  had  the  opportunity  of 
practising   such    manoeuvres.     As 
captains  hold  their  commands  for 
three  years,   whilst  about  twenty- 
seven  years  intervenes  between  the 
ranks  of   lieutenant  and  of  rear- 
admiral,  only   72   out   of  the  678 
captains   and  commanders  on  the 
active  list,  or  only  one  in  every  9*4» 
can  have  the  opportunity  of  com- 
manding a  ship  in  an  evolutionary 
squadron.     But  the  idea  of  even  so 
much    instruction    is    so   modem, 
that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
hardly   20  out  of  the   315  Hving 
British   admirals  have    had   three 
months'  experience  in  command  of  a 
ship    performing  steam  evolutions 
with  even  a  small  squadron ;  whilst 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  British  admiral 
has  ever  seen  twenty  ships  execu- 
ting steam  manoeuvres  in  comp^^J- 
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Li  the  other  twelve  sqaadroris,  into 
which  oar  navy  ia  divided,  no  means 
are  sjstemsticall j  provided  either  for 
bringing  the  ships  together  for  evo- 
lutionary purposes,  or  for  praotisiiijig. 
in  gunboats,  steam  lannohes,  or  even 
in  row-boats,  the  mancBuvres  whiclv 
officers  may  be  suddenly  called  upon 
to  execute,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  and  in  the 
command  of  large  ships.  It  is, 
then,  a  matter  of  prime  necessity, 
that  the  evolutions  to  be  performed 
hj  a  war  fleet,  officered  by  unprac- 
tised persons,  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible.  As  the  principal  object  of 
maJT^taining  a  navy  in  peace  is  to 
afford  training  and  practice  in  the 
arts  of  war,  it  is  a  dereliction  of 
pnbh'c  duty  thus  to  omit  the  part 
of  Hamlet  in  the  programme  of 
weekly  evolutions,  of  scientific  study, 
and  of  professional  training. 

The  one  authority  on  fleet  man- 
ceavres,  recognised  in  the  navy,  is  the 
General  Signal  Bookj  or  Dictionary 
of  Directions,  by  which  the  neces- 
sary orders  are  conveyed  from  the 
Admiral  to  the  fleet.     The  form, 
then,  in  which  the  battle  of  lassa 
affected  the  British  fleet  was  a  re- 
vision of  the  General  Signal  Book. 
Taholated,     though    hardly    origi- 
nated, when  James,  Duke  of  York, 
was    Lord     High     Admiral,     the 
General     Signal    Booh     was    sub- 
jected to   various    additions,   from 
time  to  time,  as   experience  sug- 
gested ;   gfreatly  improved  by  Ad- 
miral Kempenfelt,  the  same  who 
sank  with  all  his  crew  in  the  Royal 
George,    at    Spithead,   it    received 
great  accessions  during  the  great 
^var,  and  especially  at  the  hands  of 
Sir  Home  Popham,  who  laid  the 
foondation  of  a  subsidiary  or  '  Y oca- 
holary '  Signal  Book,  by  which  the 
power  of   communication  between 
ships  was  vastly  augmented  without 
interfering  with  the  ^general  signals,' 
which  remained  as  before  the  Ad- 
miral's '  General  *  Order  Book.  Thus 
revised  and  enlarged  in  1816,  the 
General   Signal  Book    represented 


the  concsentrated  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  naval  histoiy.  To 
alter  such  a  proud  heritage  wa;s  a 
sacrilege  not  tp  be  tolerated,  so  long 
aa  it  was  possible  to  manage  a 
modern  fleet  under  its  aagis.  But 
when  the  service  was  once  convinced 
that  its  inadequacy  to  the  require- 
ments of  steam  propulsion  was  only 
not  known  because  steam  man- 
Geuvres  were  unpractised  and  the 
evolutionary  signals  unused,  all  ob- 
jections to  the  substitution  of  steam 
tactics  for  sailing  tactics  vanished. 
To  this  objpct  Admiral  Dacres  and 
his  aidesy  Captains  Colomb  and 
Pellew,  (for  the  latter  of  whom, 
in  consequence  of  failing  health, 
Captain  Brett  was  subsequently 
substituted),  directed  their  atten* 
tion ;  and  it  is  understood  that  their 
joint  labours  have  resulted  in  a  sys^ 
tem  of  steam  tactics  which  meets 
the  ordinary  evolutionary  require- 
ments of  modem  fleets.  But  the 
study  and  practice  of  this  science 
have  not  yet  received  the  develop- 
ment attained  in  the  Russian  navy, 
nor  that  attention  which  its  impor* 
tant  bearing  on  future  combats  de- 
mands  ;  whilst  the  yet  more  impor- 
tant subject,  to  which  evolutionary 
movements  are  merely  introductory,' 
viz.  the  conduct  of  future  naval 
battles,  is  lefb  untouched. 

Hitherto  we  have  dwelt  on  the 
part  to  be  played  in  future  general  ac- 
tions by  the  ram  in  connection  with 
the  gun;  and  it  is  evident  that 
this  conjunction  of  weapons  must 
seriously  affect  the  constrnction  of 
future  ships  of  war,  and  the  adap- 
tation of  old  ones  to  the  new  pur- 
poses to  which  they  will  be  most 
certainly  applied.  We  have  decried 
the  landing  of  artillery,  the  exces- 
sive numerical  reduction  of  gunSy 
and  the  great  length  givpn  to  attain 
unusual  speed  at  the  cost  of  turning 
capabilities ;  and  we  would  add,  the 
essential  need  of  a  mode  of  stop- 
ping and  advancing  instantaneously, 
'  and  of  additional  help  to  turn 
rapidly  with  the   smallest  loss  of 
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velociiy.  Bat  whilst  stadying  these 
two  arms  a  third  more  deadly  wea- 
pon is  stmgglin^  into  being,  not  to 
supplant  but  to  infloenoe  the  tactics 
of  lis  older  rivals.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  torpedo  as  a  naval  arm 
for  offensive  warfare  is  an  essen* 
tially  American  idea.  Used  nnsnc- 
cessmUy  against  onr  ships  during 
the  War  of  Independence  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  employed  with 
great  advantage  in  the  late  civil 
war,  having,  in  the  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  *  been  more 
destructive  of  our  naval  vessels 
than  all  other  means  combined.' 
Of  the  twenty-nine  Federal  vessels 
thus  destroyed  or  injured,  five  suf- 
fered from  the  offensive  attacks  of 
boats  or  steam  vessels  armed  with 
torpedoes  projected  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  poles  or  outriggers.^  The 
only  Confederate  ironclad  ship  thus 
destroyed  was  sxmk  by  a  similar 
offensive  application  of  the  torpedo. 
The  weapons  employed  on  both 
sides  were  ezcee<]Ungly  faulty  in 
oonstruction,  yet  so  satisfied  were 
the  United  States  Gbvemment  with 
the  &tal  results  attending  the  use 
of  even  such  imperfect  torpedoes, 
that  they  ordered  the  equipment  of 
a  number  of  ships,  steam-launches, 
and  man-of-war  row-boats,  with  the 
necessary  apparatus.  It  is  true  that 
the  ships  injured  or  destroyed  by 
such  offensive  attacks  were  at 
anchor.  An  unsuccessful  effort  to 
destroy  the  Confederate  ironclad 
Albemarle^  in  the  squadron  action 
in  Albemarle  Sound,  on  May  5, 
1^64,  represents  the  only  case  in 
which  one  ship  attacked  another 
with  a  torpedo  when  both  were  in 
active  movement  underweigh.  The 
steam  ship  Miamij  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  American  tons, 
armed  with  thirteen  guns,  was 
fitted  with  a  torpedo  projected  from 
the  bow,  which  the  commander  was 


ordered  to  attempt  to  explode 
under  the  Albemarle,  The  fiulure 
was  attributed  to  the  unhandy 
character  of  the  torpedo  ship ;  and 
if  a  self-acting  torpedo,  requiring 
a  collision  at  right  angles  to  the 
broadside  to  effect  the  explosion, 
was  employed,  the  reason  assigned 
is  not  ui^ikely.  But  as  neither 
officer  nor  crew  had  ever  fired  a 
torpedo  before,  and  could  not  tell 
what  effect  it  might  have  on 
their  own  nerves  or  vessel, 
and  were  equally  inexperienced  in 
both  the  manipulation  of  the  appa- 
ratus and  the  manosuvring  of  a 
torpedo  ship,  it  would  not  be  snr- 
prising  if  they  had  little  confidence 
in  their  weapon.  The  subsequent 
destruction  of  this  ironclad,  b^ 
the  attack  of  a  steam  launch  simi- 
larly armed,  revived  the  naval  con- 
fidence in  the  torpedo.  When  we 
reflect  on  the  sudden,  complete,  and 
fatal  destruction  which  instantane- 
ously follows  on  the  explosion  of  a 
full-sized  torpedo,  as  had  been  so 
frequently  experienced,  and  the 
consequent  demoralisation  of  fleets, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  equipment 
by  the  United  States  Government 
of  nine  small  ironclads  and  of  other 
vessels  with  this  auxiliary  arm. 
The  war,  however,  happfly  con- 
cluded viithout  any  further  oppor- 
tunity occurring  for  its  offensive 
use.  Subsequent  experimental  re- 
searches were  made  in  this  country, 
which  resulted  in  the  removal  of 
theuncertaintiesandotherobjections 

attending  the  ignition  of  toipedoes; 
but  little  pains  has  been  taken  to 
perfect  the  naval  apparatus  and 
gain  experience  in  its  emplovmeni 
Captain  P.  Harvey,  R.N.,  has  di- 
rected his  attention  to  perfecting  a 
form  of  towing  torpedo,  proposed 
many  years  ago  by  his  uncle.  Captain 
John  Harvey,  R.N.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  small  toipedo 
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which  diyerges  at  an  angle  of  45% 
at  a  diBtaaoe  of  from  Bfty  to  two 
Imndred  yards,  when  towed  at  high 
speed,  and  is  exploded  bj  collision 
with  the  opposing  vessel.  Exceed- 
ingly simple  in  its  constniction  and 
manipulation,  the  towing  torpedo 
yet  requires  great  skill  and  experi- 
ence to  insure  that  the  explosion 
shall  be  effected  against  a  sub- 
meiged  portion  of  the  hostile  ship ; 
but  it  is  probable  that,  by  a  suitable 
increase  of  the  76  lbs.  gun-cotton 
charge,  the  destructiye  force'  may 
he  made  effective  when  the  con- 
tact takes  place  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  even  against  armour- 
plating.  Should  explosion  at  the 
Bfu&ce  be  made  to  suffice,  no  special 
skiU  would  then  be  required  in  ap- 
plying the  towing  torpedo,  and  any 
seaman  accustomed  to  the  ordinary 
handling  of  a  ship  would  be  able  to 
lue  it  effectually.  Moreover,  the 
high  speed  which  is  now  deemed 
essential  to  its  successful  applica- 
tion would  be  of  less  consequence, 
and  the  area  of  its  employment 
he  proportionately  enlarged. 

The  advocates  of  the  naval 
torpedo,  following  &ithfiilly  the 
mistakes  made  by  those  of  the 
ram,  have  urged  superior  speed  and 
rapidity  of  movement  as  essential 
to  the  best  use  of  their  weapon, 
forgetful  that  speed,  which  implies 
length,  and  rapid  turning  in*  small 
space  are  opposite  qualities.  They 
haye  also  urged  night  attacks  in 
dark  tempestuous  weather,  without 
explaining  how,  in  the  open  sea, 
hostile  vessels  are  to  be  seen 
sufficiently  &r  off  to  get  up  the 
high  speed  deemed  essential ;  or 
why  the  enemy  may  not  be  equally 
Tigilant  and  observant.  Special 
vessels  are  also  advocated,  with 
thin  sides  easily  riddled,'  though 
they  must  approach  within  200 
yards  of  armonred  ships  armed  with 
artillery,  and  of  nearly  equal  speed, 
which  can  also  defend  themselves 
hy  torpedoes.  These  absurdities 
BO  discredit  a  promising  invention 


that  it  is  quite  possible  the  serious* 
study  of  tiie  torpedo  may  be  dis- 
carded, until  by  the  utter  and  sudden 
destruction  of  a  few  ships  it  wins  a 
future  battle. 

As  usual,  the  Russian  fleet  has 
experimented  with  this  weapon,, 
altiiough  not  a  single  British  sea- 
going ship  has  yet  been  furnished 
with  one.  Thus,  the  defeat  in  the' 
North  Sea  which  is  to  precede  the* 
Battle  of  Dorking,  and  which  is 
attributed  to  the  employment  or 
torpedoes  by  our  invaders,  of  which 
the  British  G-ovemment  had  warn* 
ing,  but  with  which  the  British  fleet 
was  tmprovided,  is  not  a  very  ex- 
travagant supposition. 

No  benefit  would-be  derived  from 
discarding  armour  and  guns  in 
favour  of  the  torpedo;  but  great 
gain  might  follow  the  addition  of 
ike  torpedo  to  the  ram,  the  gun, 
and  the  armour  as  a  means  of 
offence  and  defence.  As  a  mere 
defensive  weapon,  the  outrigger 
torpedo  would  prevent  the  approach 
of  a  ram  or  ouia:igger  torpedo  vessel 
to  a  ship  disabled  or  at  anchor ;  whilst 
the  towing  torpedo,  diverging  200  > 
yards  on  either  side,  would  ward 
off  the  ram  or  either  form  of  naval 
torpedo  from  a  fast  ship.  As  an  offen- 
sive arm,  the  outrigger  torpedo  is  the 
obvious  weapon  for  attacks  at  night, 
in  narrow  waters,  at  anchor,  and  at 
slow  speeds,  whether  by  boats  or 
ships  ;  whilst  the  towing  torpedo  is 
essentially  one  for  high  speeds, 
rough  weather,  and  open-sea  work 
generally. 

As  with  the  ram,  or  the  gun,. 
BO  {with  the  torpedo,  practice  is 
essential  to  the  full  development 
of  all  its  powers,  and  to  gaining 
full  command  and  experience  of 
the  arm.  If  this  practice  do  not 
precede  the  next  maritime  war,  it 
will  assuredly  follow  it,  should 
either  party  to  the  conflict  introduce 
it  into  the  fight.  In  the  consideration 
of  future  naval  battles,  as  well  as 
in  the  construction  of  ships,  it  is 
essential  that  the  part  to  be  borne- 
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by  the  gTm,tlie  ram,  and  the  torpedo 
should  be  duly  compared. 

TransportingourselYes  in  thought 
over  the  preliminary  difficulties  in 
the  full  development  of  these  arms, 
which  have  still  to  be  overcome,  let 
as  picture  the  naval  action  of  the 
fiiture.  The  fleets  engaged  will 
proTbably  contain  every  type  of 
ancient,  modem,  and  future  steam- 
ship. The  proximity  of  land  or 
shoal  water  would  give  special 
advantage  to  light-draught  vessels, 
of  which  they  would  not  be  slow  to 
avail  themselves.  The  ships  of 
similar  type  would  seldom  come 
into  collision,  policy  dictating  that 
the  more  powerful  vessels  should 
attack  that  opponent  which  she  can 
most  rapidly  sink ;  and  the  weaker 
vessels  on  either  side  could  scarcely 
be  protected  by  their  stronger  con- 
freres. The  high- sided  ships  would 
endeavour  to  run  over  the  low-free- 
board vessels,  as  the  light  steamers 
nearly  succeeded  in  doing  to  the 
Confederate  low-freeboard  ironclad 
Alh&ma/rle,  in  the  action  of  May  5, 
1864;  and  no  vessel  with  fortified 
bows  would  be  too  small  not  to  find 
some  opponentwith  sides  vulnerable 
enough  to  be  penetrated  at  full 
speed. 

The  short,  handy,  comparatively 
slow  ironclad,  though  with  thin 
armour,  would  have  the  advantage 
in  ramming  the  thick-sided  ships  of 
greater  length  and  tonnage ;  and 
still  more  so  if  gifted  with  such 
powers  of  suddenly  stopping  and 
advancing  as  the  turbine  propeller 
bestows.  The  wretched  little  gun- 
boat, defying  gun-shot  aim,  with  her 
one  ponderous  gun  might  give  the 
death-blow  to  the  leviathan,  if, 
venturing  out  of  shoal  water,  she 
be  not  previously  run  over  by  a 
larger  vessel.  Should  both  sides 
be  armed  with  the  torpedo,  ram- 
ming would  be  out  of  the  question. 
Even  when  disabled,  outrigger 
torpedoes,  bristling  at  all  points, 
would  keep  the  ram  at  a  respectfrd 
distance,  though  powerless  against 


towingattacks.  Artillery  would  then 
decide  the  action  ;  and  those  plate- 
piercing  guns  which  were  the  most 
numerous,  had  the  largest  area  of 
training,  the  most  ready  means  for 
ascertaining  the  ever- varying  range, 
and  the  lowest  trajectory,  and  which 
offered  the  least  target  with  the 
fewest  holes  or  ports  in  it,  wonld 
possess  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
future  ironclad  will  probably  have 
no  holes  in  her  armour  for  the 
egress  and  ingress  of  shot  and  shell, 
but  will,  after  some  fashion,  raise 
and  lower  her  guns  over  a  parapet. 
Masts  and  sails,  except  those  re- 
quired*for  steadying  the  gun  plat- 
form, and  measuring  distances,  ^ere 
will  be  none.  The  300-t6n  weight 
now  carried  in  the  form  of  turrets 
for  every  50  tons  of  guns  wiU  be 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  in  artillery, 
or  will  be  saved  in  the  length  and 
draught  of  water  of  the  ship.  The 
number  of  guns  carried  wiU  bear  a 
more  reasonable  porportion  to  the 
size  of  the  ship  than  at  present. 
Special  arrangements  will  exist  for 
working  the  torpedoes  from  within, 
if  not  from  below  the  armour  pkt- 
ing.  Unsinkable  ships,  a  very  pos- 
sible creation  against  artillery,  will 
be  utterly  impossible  against  heavy 
torpedoes,  which  are  intended  to 
break  the  back  of  the  strongest 
ships,  and  blow  a  large  section  of 
the  bottom  through  the  upper  deck. 

Thus,  the  fleet  of  the  future  will 
in  our  judgment,  be  found  less 
homogeneous,  whatever  quality  we 
collate,  than  any  fleet  ever  has 
been.  To  manoeuvre  it  eflSciently, 
the  relative  capabilities,  for  speed, 
turning,  and  stopping,  of  each 
vessel  must  be  carefully  tabulated 
on  one  uniform  system,  and  the 
comparative  register  banded  to 
the  commander  when  conunis- 
sioned. 

Let  us  take  this  fleet  into  action, 
in  the  open  sea,  against  a  foe  willing 
to  fight,  and  let  us  imagine,  as  may 
be  the  case  in  the  first  action,  that 
only  one  of  the  hostile  fleets  carries 
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the  towing  and  the  outrigger  tor- 
pedo as  an  additional  armament. 
Formed  in  three  or  four  divisions, 
each  so  arranged  in  line  abreast 
that  the  ships  of  each  snocessive 
dirision  wonld  cover  the  interstices 
of  the  line  in  fronts  they  woald  pre- 
sent to  the  enemy  the  appearance 
of  a  dose  deeply-serrated  line,  whilst 
there  wonld  be  sufficient  space  be- 
imeen  the  ships  to  admit  of  the 
free  movement  of  each  vessel  in 
avoiding  hostile  rams.  The  com- 
plications of  the  wedge  or  angular 
formation  should,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment^ be  shunned.  Even  the  small 
craft  and  merchant  steamers,  if 
armed  with  torpedoes,  would  do 
osefol  work  as  the  rear  division ; 
whilst  the  heavier  ships  would  na- 
turally occupy  the  leading  positions. 
The  enemy,  anticipating  the  ram- 
miBg  movement,  would  receive  the 
ODset  end  on,  either  by  turning 
towards  or  from  the  approaching 
fleet.  Meeting  thus,  bow  to  bow, 
mataal  destruction  might  be  ex- 
pected, tp  follow  whenever  equal 
weights  came  into  collision  at 
equally  favourable  angles ;  but  where- 
erer  the  heavier  or  higher-sided 
ship  struck  the  smaller  or  low-free- 
board ship,  the  latter  must  expect 
to  be  fatally  walked  into  or  over, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  majo- 
rity of  instances  the  ships  might  be 
expected  to  pass  through  one  an- 
other without  their  rams  inflicting 
htal  blows  ;  though  serious  injury 
might  be  sustained  by  rubbing 
broadsides  and  exchanging  a  close 
artillery  Are  in  passing.  That 
fleet  armed  with  torpedoes  would, 
in  anticipation  of  such  an  even- 
toaliiy,  have  approached  with  the 
towing  t(»pedoes  in  position  on 
either  quarter.  And  here  it  may 
be  obs^ed  that  Captain  Harvey's 
safety  arrangements  hardly  fur- 
nish, at  present,  that  absolute  secu- 
rity to  friendly  ships  which  the 
events  contemplated  demand,  and 
of  which  we  believe  the  towing 
torpedo  is  susceptible. 


As  division  afber  division  passed 
at  full  speed  through  the  hostile 
lines,  each  ship  carrying  1 50  yards 
on  either  side  inevitable  and 
instant  destruction  to  every  vessel 
within  that  distance,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  fearfol 
havoc  and  dismay  mn.rlHTig  their 
path.  Even  the  smallest  gun-boats 
forming  the  rear  division  would 
sink  every  ship  passed  within  1 50 
yards.  But  supposing  the  first 
onset  avoided,  or  that  the  towing 
torpedo  had  failed,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  skill  in  the  art  of  submerg- 
ing it  at  the  right  moment  to  the 
depth  which  an  unnecessarily  small 
charge  necessitates«  the  attempt 
may  still  be  repeated  at  high  veloci- 
ties; whilst  the  outrigger  torpedo 
might  be  made  available  whenever 
the  speed  is  reduced,  as  in  turning 
or  after  indecisive  collision,  and  to 
prevent  being  rammed  when  dis- 
abled or  stopped. 

But  it  is  most  unlikely  that  a 
second  naval  action,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, a  second  maritime  war,  for 
we  have  no  second  fleet  to  bring 
forward,  will  ever  be  fought  in 
which  one  side  permits  to  the 
other  such  an  overwhelming  advan- 
tage in  weapons.  Subsequent  bat- 
tles will  be  fought  between  fleets 
similarly  furnished  with  the  three 
arms,  guns,  rams,  and  torpedoes. 
If,  then,  destruction  to  one  or  both 
is  the  sure  consequence  when  ships 
approach  within  150  yards,  none 
will  have  the  hardihood  to  come 
within  that  range,  unless  an  excep- 
tional opening  occur  for  doing  so 
with  some  reasonable  prospect  of 
safety.  The  torpedo  will  then  be 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  wea- 
pon of  defence  against  both  rams 
and  torpedoes,  however  limited 
may  be  the  opportunities  of  apply- 
ing it  ofiensively.  Ultimately,  when 
the  torpedo  is  employed  by  all 
ships,  its  office  will  be  to  keep  hos- 
tile fleets  apart,  and  thus  to  render 
the  ram  useless,  whilst  the  fate  of 
battle    must    be    decided    by  the 
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andent  arbiter  of  naval  oombais,  the 
great  gun. 

In  ^his  farther  stage  of  destmo- 
tiye  advancement,  the  torpedo  and 
ram  will  govern  naval  strategy, 
whilst  artillery  decides  the  combat. 
As  ships  are  nneqnallj  armoored, 
those  which  cany  a  few  of  the 
heaviest,  and  many  of  the  compara- 
tively lighter  gnns,  that  is  to  say, 
few  thickest -plate -piercing  and 
many  medinm-plate-piercing  gnns, 
will  have  greatest  offensive  powers. 
The  fleet  which  acts  on  the  de- 
fensive will  be  probably  ranged  in 
extended  lines  to  overlap  or  tnm 
the  flank  of  the  attack ;  whilst  that 
acting  on  the  offensive  will  be 
formed,  as  before,  in — ^to  nse  mili- 
tary phraseology — close  colnnm. 
Making  a  rapid  advance  with  a 
small  front  on  one  flank,  it  will, 
probably,  by  a  sndden  and  unex- 
pected movement,  pass  the  other 
flank,  ont  of  torpedo  range,  ponring 
in  a  close  artillery  fire.  In  the 
succeeding  meUe^  small,  short,  qnick- 
tnming  vessels,  which,  being  nn- 
armonred,  had  held  aloof  from  the 
first  encounter,  might,  by  great  dex- 
terity, successfully  employ  torpe- 
does against  the  heavy  siiips,  which, 
though  similarly  armed,  would  have 
their  attention  concentrated  on 
more  powerful  foes.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  days  fruitful  in  destructive 
inventions,  means  might  be  devised 
for  strewing  torpedoes  connected  by 
ropes  in  the  path  of  the  attacking 
fleet,  as  suggested  in  the  BaUle  of 
Dorking.  Such  an  invention  has, 
indeed,  been  before  the  world  for 
many  years,  though  in  a  form  which 
could  only  be  employed  against  a 
blind  foe.  The  visual  £fficulty 
might,  possibly,  be  overcome  by  an 
adaptation  of  the  '  fish  *  principle, 
on  which  the  Austrian  torpedo  is 
maintained  at  a  given  depth  of  im- 
mersion without  external  means  of 
suspension.  But,  once  submerged 
in  the  open  sea,  their  exact  locality 
would  be  unmarked,  and  those  of 
them    which   the    enemy    escaped 


would  remain  a  permanent  danger 
to  friend  and  foe.  To  turn  loose  such 
indiscriminatin^  weapons  would, 
therefore,  be  a  desperate  expedient, 
only  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  last 
extremiiy. 

Such  a  sketch  of  naval  strategy 
as  is  here  presented  shows,  at 
least,  the  desirabiliiy  of  deepprofes. 
sional  investigation  and  study.  The 
subiect  is  worthy  the  closest  appli- 
cation of  those  who  are  to  replace 
the  distLuguished  seamen  recently 
placed  on  the  retired  list.  It  is, 
we  fear,  the  tendency  of  recentnaval 
legislation  to  renaer  the  profes- 
sional positionof  officers  exceedingly 
insecure,  and  thus  to  foster  subser- 
vience to  the  ephemeral  politica] 
governor  of  the  day,  and  the  stady 
of  personal  rather  than  profes- 
sional questionB.  Henceforth,  no* 
thing  can  be  more  dangerous  to 
a  naval  officer  than  independent 
professional  research ;  nothing 
more  advantageous  than  a  diplo- 
matic study  of  how  to  secure  sndi 
appointments  as  carry  with  them 
so-caUed  'sea-tdme,'  which  does 
not  mean  time  spent  at  sea.  Those 
high  principles  of  honour,  and  that 
honourable  ambition  to  serve  one*s 
country  to  the  best  of  one's  powers, 
irrespective  of  mere  personal  profit, 
which  had  so  eminently  distin- 
guished the  navy,  have  been  deeply 
imperilled*  Ko  thoughtful  man 
can  study  the  petiy  schemes  of 
petty  gams,  recently  enunciated, 
or  tiiie  false  principles  of  reward 
on  which  they  are  based ;  or,  yet 
more,  look  at  the  retired  lists, 
swelled  with  names  held  in  the 
highest  professional  reputation,  and 
of  others,  in  middle  life,  full  of 
energy  and  intelligence,  and  then 
turn  to  the  so-called  'active'  list, 
and  note  those  of  opposite  quali- 
ties whom  the  recent  *  clean 
sweep '  has  left  untouched,  witiiont 
some  sad  reflections.  If  time  he 
allowed  us,  this  strange  transposi- 
tion of  active  and  of  inactive  men 
may  be  redressed.    But  no  lover  of 
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his  conntiyy  who  remembers  how 
macb  of  oar  naral  success  is  de- 
pendent on  the  high  moral  qnalifi- 
cations  of  the  officers,  can  desire  to 
see  the  snbservience  of  the  flunkey 
sabstitated  for  the  independence  of 
thought  which  has  done  so  much 
for  the  country  in  times  past.  Pro- 
fessional insecurity  never  was 
flo  systematised  as  at  present. 
The  power  of  secreUy,  surely,  and 
methodically  destroymg  the  pro- 
fessional prospects  of  officers,  given 
to  the  naval  administration  of  the 
day,  by  the  Order  in  Council  of 
Febmaiy  22, 1 870,  must  make  naval 
men  thmk,  more  frequently,  how 
they  are  to  escape  silent  effacement, 
or  in  what  career  they  are  to  begin 
life  again,  than  how  they  are  to  adorn 
a  noble  service.  But  how  are  pro- 
fesfdonal  subjects  to  be  freely  dis- 
cussed, or  professional  opinions 
honestly  given  when  asked,  if  the 
retired  list  is  held  in  terrorem  as  the 
nnapoken  penalty  of  presuming  to 
think  at  all  P 

Nor  is  it  only  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants who  thus  tremble  to  speak 
or  act.  The  once  proud  position 
of  a  British  admiral  is  become 
that  of  a  mere  telegraph  clerk, 
who  conveys  to  the  squadron  the 
detailed  messages  received  from 
Whitehall.  And  though,  in  the 
open  sea,  some  little  independent 
action  may  be  exercised,  even 
there  it  is  perilous,  even  for  an 
admiral,  to  report  upon  any  matter 
committed  to  his  care  in  any  sense 
other  than  will  gratify  his  superiors 
and  enable  them  to  delude  the 
House  of  Commons.^ 


If,  then,  we  find  professional 
researches  more  faithfully  con- 
ducted in  foreign  navies,  and 
greater  readiness  amongst  them 
to  accept  and  study  modem  inno- 
vations ;  and  if  we  find  foreign 
fleets  sometimes  before  us  in  the 
scientific  study  of  naval  tactics,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  throw  all  the 
blame  on  those  who  command  our 
ships  and  fleets.  Far  be  it  frt>m 
us  to  suggest  that  any  single  navy 
in  the  world  is  equal  to,  much  less 
superior  to,  that  which  defends 
Great  Britain.  But,  whilst  a 
naval  defeat,  sustained  by  other 
Powers,  means  only  a  severe  check, 
if  inflicted  on  ourselves  it  would 
assume  the  proportions  of  a  na- 
tional disaster.  So  long  as  it  is 
possible  for  two  or  more  maritime 
Powers  to  combine  in  prompt 
action  against  a  portion  of  our  fleet, 
we  cannot  sufler  its  morale  any 
more  than  its  materiel  to  decline. 
This  is  the  danger  which  may  arise 
from  the  too  low  subservience  of 
the  profession  to  the  ever-changing 
poHtical  occupante  of  Whitehall. 
Our  naval  power  is  bound  up  with 
our  national  existence,  and  the 
hands  which  wield  that  power 
should  be  free  enough  to  study 
how  to  do  so  efiectually;  and  to 
honestly  say  in  what  they  find  it 
defective ;  and  how  it  may  be  im- 
proved. Whatever  be  our  short- 
comings, the  great  improvements 
already  made  forbid  us  to  doubt  for 
one  moment  what,  our  relative  ad- 
vance continuing  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  other  Powers,  will  be  the  result 
of  future  naval  battles. 


'  As  to  the  no  less  important  question  of  the  seamen  who  are  to  man  the  expanded 
▼aroary,  see  articles  on 'British  Merchant  Seamen 'in  Fraaers  Magazine,  Vol.  Ixxt. 
No.  446,  February  1867  ;  Vol.  Ixxix.  No.  470,  February  1869  ;  and  Vol.  Ixxx.  No.  477, 
September  18^9. 
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IF  the  reader  has  been  Hying  in 
London  during  the  last  half 
year,  or  if  be  has,  as  a  visitor,  been 
much  in  town,  he  will  have  observed 
the  swarms  of  people  brought  fix>m 
beyond  the  Channel  by  the  crisis  in 
their  own  beloved  country,  and  in 
their  beloved  Paris,  the  '  centre  of 
civilisation.'  It  may  have  been  the 
same  in  the  choicest  society  and 
most  exclusive  circles,  but  the  street 
aspect  of  the  invasion  shows  us  what 
unbounded  and  promiscuous  hospi- 
tality may  bring  to  us — ^the  dread- 
ful old  ladies  selling  L*  International 
and  La  Sittiation,  papers  systemati- 
cally mendacious;  the  more  dreadAil 
young  ones  who  hold  '  the  crown  of 
the  causeway ;'  and  the  correspond- 
ing class  of  gentlemen  who  circulate 
in  a  less  obtrusive  manner,  and  who 
fill  the  cafi^s  and  theatres  in  the 
populous  district  they  most  ^quent. 
The  Gom6die  Fran9aise  has  had 
its  season  in  the  Strand;  various 
musical  entertainments  of  a  semi- 
public  kind  have  appeared ;  whDe 
at  Cremome  a  spectacle,  with  noise 
enough,  great  crackers  and  rifle- 
firing,  advertised  as  '  The  Be-taking 
of  Strasburgfive  years  hence'  (!), 
has  been  a  &vourite  amusement  of 
the  exiles. 

We  do  not  mention  any  of  these 
matters  as  Fine  Arts—- an  expression 
which,  in  the  sense  we  have  to  deal 
with  it  here,  is  limited  to  the  for- 
mative arts,  and  in  chief  that  of 
painting ;  but  yet  they  have  a  con- 
nection with  our  subject,  as  the 
influx  of  foreign  artiste,  including 
some  of  the  greatest  living  painters 
of  France,  and  the  astounding 
number  of  works  brought  over,  the 
various  Exhibitions  entirely  devoted 
to  French  interests,  and  the  con- 
spicuous places  cheerfally  given  in 
our  own  galleries  to  the  productions 
of  the  men  we  used  to  see  only  on  the 
walls  of  the  Salon,  form  altogether 
the  most  novel  and  remarkable  fea- 


ture of  the  year.  Whether  this  is 
likely  to  be  for  good  or  not  is  the 
question  which  seems  most  essential 
for  us  to  solve,  but  which  is  exactly 
the  most  difficult  of  solution. 

The  second  novelty  distingoishing 
the  present  year  ^m  its  predeces- 
sors— one  of  equal  importance,  and 
more  easily  estimated — ^is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  vast  quadrangle  of 
buildings  surrounding  the  Horti- 
cultural Ghirdens,  and  the  opening 
of  the  First  Annual  Intemationtd 
Exhibition,  the  last  an  accomplish- 
ment of  such  dimensions  that  we 
still  hesitate  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  its  repetition  every  twelve 
months.  K  any  amount  of  energy, 
however,  can  sustain  such  a  gigantic 
undertaking,  that  which  has  already 
done  so  much  at  South  Kensington 
may  be  entrusted  with  the  task ;  and 
the  Commissioners  of  the  great  and 
so  successful  undertaking  of  1851 
have  stni  the  force  to  enlist  tbe 
national  energies.  The  efiectof  this 
gathering  together  of  pictures  from 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  alongwith 
the  eflect  of  the  special  Fnench  in- 
vasion, is  clearly  calculated  to  sofben 
away  our  insular  peculiarities,  and 
to  amalgamate  our  pictorial  tastes 
with  those  of  the  Continent.  Here 
again  we  find  ourselves  asking  ft 
question  as  to  the  advantage  to  be 
gained,  as  it  appears  the  influence 
likely  to  be  exercised  is  not  the 
educational  influence  of  great  works 
removed  from  us  by  distance  of  time 
as  well  as  difference  of  thought^  but 
the  professional  and  moral  influences 
of  contemporary  nationalities,  pos- 
sibly not  so  good  as  our  own.  Other 
novelties  we  have  had  of  a  minor 
kind;  but  the  best  thing  perhaps 
we  can  do  is  to  ^ve  a  narrative  of 
the  public  Exhibitions  and  other 
matters  as  they  occurred.  We'qnite 
agree  with  the  promoters  of  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  as  to  their 
general    beneficial    influence  ;    ^ 
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maaii/actiireB,    mftoliinery,    eveiy. 
tiling  indeed  bnt  pftinting,  which 
m  hold  ehoold  be,  like  poetry,  a 
growth   from  within,   and  wholly 
ezpreanye     of     national     feeling. 
*  Knowledge    is  Power/    a  motto 
that  the  Uaefnl  Knowledge  Society 
used  to  keep  well  before  the  pnblic 
thirty  years  ago,  might  be  the  motto 
of  these  great  gatherings }  and  in 
the  technique  of  art  we  may  rei^ 
Bome  harvest ;    bnt^   carrying  out 
&6  principle  of  these  Exhibitions, 
as  it  is  intended  in  future  to  do,  by 
dropping    xiational    divisions    and 
showing    works    of    all  sorts  ex- 
clnsiTely  by  classes,  mnst  tend  to 
destroy  the    distinctive    character 
exhibited  by  different  countries,  if 
it  haye  any  influence  upon  them  at 
all.    Even  in  Ornament  eclecticism 
is  ahnost  synonymous  with  want  of 
purity  in  style,  and  in  Fine  Art  an 
English  affectation  of  French  man- 
ner, for  example,  would  be  ruinous 
to  tiie  sentiment  of  the  work ;  and 
ao  importation  of   the    sentiment 
also  to  make  it  complete  would  be 
ninous  altogether.  Already  we  have 
seen  a  Japanese  infection  of  light, 
bright  colours  ajid  no  darks ;  and 
tbore  is  no  doubt  that  Japan,  in  turn, 
will  show  the  deadly  result  of  an 
imitation  of  our  more  perfect  under- 
standing of  nature  and  scientific 
power  of  representation.     It  must 
oe  kept  in  mind  that,  however  rigid 
we   are    in  certain  home-keeping 
customs,    in  art-matters    we    are 
hnmbk  to  a  degree.    The  reception 
of  foreign  pictures  in  London  has 
always  shown  this;  and  after  the 
French  Gallery  in  the  International 
had  been  left  by  the  French  them- 
selves to  be  filled  as  best  we  could, 
and  one  collection  after  another  had 
been  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the 
snfoers  from  the  war,  a  society  of 
lefogee  artists  and  dealers  opened  a 
'Pint  Annual  Exhibition '  in  Lon- 
don on  their  own  account,  and  this 
undertaking  was  received  by  our 
newspaper  critics  with  the  humblest 
admiration. 


Before  the  end  of  1870  the  '  Ger- 
man Ghdlery,'  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
in  Bond  Street  was  opened  by  the 
Society  we  have  just  spoken  of;  or 
rather  by  M.  Buel,  the  well-known 
connoisseur,  in  the  name  of  a  *  So- 
cietv '  which  a  number  of  leading 
Parisian  artists  then  in  London  lent 
themselves  to  form.  Many  of  the  pic- 
tures shown  were  by  deceased  men, 
some  long  deceased,  as  Greuze  and 
David ;  the  *  Dead  Marat '  in  his  bath, 
by  the  latter,  being  one  of  the  leading 
attractions ;  others  later,  as  Ingres 
and  G6ricault,  inferior  productions 
of    those    painters.     But    besides, 
there  were  two  large  canvases  by 
Henri  Begnault,  a  name  that  had 
become  at  once  a  great  celebrity  by 
a  picture  in  the  last  Salon,  called 
^  Salom6  la  Danseuse.'     One  of  the 
two  was  a  portrait  of  General  Prim 
on  horseback,  with  a  background  of 
a  wild  crowd  of  Spanish  military — 
an  equestrian  portrait  of  the  com- 
pletest  mastery.     The  other  was  a 
terrific  subject,  painted  with  un- 
flinching and  even  obtrusive  fide- 
lity.    The  scene  was  on  a  flight 
of  steps  in   the  Alhambra,  against 
which  stood  a  gigantic  Moor,  wiping 
his  sword  on  his  crimson  robe :  he 
is  an  executioner,  and  below  him 
lies  the  trunk,  rolling  over  in  the 
last  throes,  and  the  separated  head 
turns  its  dying  eyes  (as  it  would 
seem)  to  the  face  of  the  Moor,  while 
the  blood  flashes  and  spurts  against 
the  marble  steps.     The  figures  were 
gigantic,    the    style    masterly,    or 
rather  gladiatorial.     After  the  man- 
ner of  the  French,   there  was  no 
emotion  expressed — ^no  pity,  mercy, 
or  any  other  virtue.     On  the  con- 
trary, there  was  a  hot  delight  in  the 
extraordinary  sensationalism  of  the 
subject)  as  if  the  next  delight  to  cut- 
ting a  man's  head  off  was  to  paint 
it.     It  was  a  picture  we  were  at 
once  sure  could  not  be  painted  by 
anyone  but  bv  a  native  of  Paris, 
the  'centre  of  civilisation.'     These 
pictures  had  just  begrun  to  attract 
the  pubhc  when  news  came  that  the 
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artist  was  killed  in  the  last  sortie. 
He  was  only  twenty-four,  and  had 
returned  from  Tangier  to  fight  for 
his  country. 

At  the  same  time — we  speak  of 
the  opening  of  the  year — ^two  Exhi- 
bitions appeared  for  the  charitable 
purpose  of  raising  a  fund  for  the 
assistance  of  sufferers  in  the  war. 
Both  French  and  German  as  well 
as  English  artists  had  been  invited 
by  a  mixed  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment to  contribute  towards  the 
object  proposed  by  gifts  of  pictures 
or  drawings  to  be  disposed  of. 
This  Exhibition  opened  in  the  Suf- 
folk Street  Society's  Gfallery,  and 
remained  there  till  the  time  ap- 
proached when  the  members  re- 
quired to  arrange  for  their  own 
season,  when  the  Exhibition  in  aid 
of  France  removed  to  Bond  Street. 
The  second  we  have  mentioned  was 
at  the  ^Baphael  Oallery,  7  Park 
Lane/  where  412  works  of  art  by 
old  foreign  and  English  masters 
were  opened  to  the  public  *  for  the 
relief  of  the  French  in  distress.' 
The  results  of  this  last  we  never 
heard,  but  we  understand  the  first 
mentioned  was  successful  in  its 
meritorious  object.  Besides  these 
for  French  assistance,  there  was  one 
for  the  '  Relief  of  the  Widows  and 
^  Orphans  of  Grerman  Soldiers  killed 
in  the  War.'  This  was  originated 
by  the  Grerman  Academic  Society, 
.  and  the  '  New  British  Institution' 
Gallery  in  Old  Bond  Street  was 
gratuitously  lent  for  the  purpose. 
Here  a  large  number  of  works  ap- 
peared, including  eight  or  ten  by 
the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  and 
the  Princess  Louise,  and  two  by 
Count  Gleichen.  This  scheme  is 
reported  to  have  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing a  considerable  sum.  All  these 
remained  open  several  months ;  and 
when  the  usual  French  Gbi.llery  in 
Pall  Mall  began  its  annual  dis- 
play, which  was  this  year  called 
'  Contributions  of  Artists  of  the 
Continental  Schools,'  although  it 
i^mained    as    hitherto    exclusively 


French  and  Belg^n,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  five  (if  we  include  that 
of  Gnstave  Dor6,  six)  Exhibitions 
open  at  once  for  the  benefit  of  our 
neighbours  or  for  the  sale  of  their 
works ;  and  the  artists  themselves 
then  in  London  comprehended 
many  of  their  leading  men  in  art, 
Ger6me,  Heilbuth,  Bobert  Flenty, 
Daubigny,  Tvon,  Isabey,  Saintin, 
Diaz,  and  others. 

This  eighteenth  display  of  pictures 
in  the  French  Gallery,  Pall  Mall, 
seemed  to  us  scarcely  as  good  as 
usual.     There  were   many  things, 
no  doubt,  that  excited  more  or  less 
very  pleasant  feelings,  but  almost 
exclusively      by     their     executive 
merits.     Among    the     landscapes, 
although  these  were  not  very  na- 
merous,  were  some  very  surprising 
realisations    by    Danbigny,   J.    B. 
Corot  (who  seems  to  turn  off  two  or 
three  distinct  pictures   daily),  and 
others.     But  more  important  figare 
pictures  of  the  best  class  were  un- 
usually deficient.     Even  the  works 
that  produced  a  sensation  at  the 
Salon  just  before  the  war  began  did 
not  impress  us  with  much  respect. 
One  of  these  was  *  Gulliver  fastened 
to  the  Gk*ound  and  surrounded  by 
the    Army,*   by   G.   J.   Vibert,  in 
which  the  great  ability  in  depicting 
a  serio-comic  multiplicity  of  action 
among  the  Tartar-like  Lilliputians 
does  not  interest  for  any  length  of 
time.    Another    was    'Indecision,' 
by  Saintin,  which  retained  the  talis- 
manic    word    '  M^daille '     on    the 
frame;  but^    while  we  admit  the 
perfect  workmanship  and  admirable 
realisation  in  so  vacuous  a  subject 
— ^a  young  woman  looking  at  the 
weather,  apparently,  by  the  edge  of 
a  Venetian  blind — our  wonder  is 
changed  into  perplexity  to  under- 
stand how  a  man  who  paints  so 
well  can  find  nothing  else  to  paint. 
There  were  the  usual  number  of 
*  Eastern    Girls  '     and  tableaux  de 
aociSte ;  but    on  looking  over  the 
catalogpie    we    cannot    recall   one 
single  picture  in  which  the  fnoHj 
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was  good,  generous,  poetic,  or  even 
(speaking  oat  of  town)  innocent. 
In  sajring  so  we  do  not  include  the 
Belgian:  there  were  two  sad  subjects 
bj  Israels,  and  one  or  two  by  WiUems 
—sweet  and  graceful,  and  little  be- 
side. So  much  for  the  demonstrations 
of  or  for  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel. 

To  return    to    Christmas  time: 
there  were  open  as  usual  the  '  Draw* 
ings  and  Sketches '  by  the  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  by 
the  Institute,   and  also  the  Winter 
Exhibition  of  Pictures  in  Oil,  which 
deserres  mention    on    account   of 
seyeral  works  of  remarkable  value, 
as  for  instance  '  His  Highness  and 
his  Excellency  of  the  Bepublic  of 
norence,*  by  H.  Wallis — two  men 
loonging  on  a  marble  seat,  one  of 
them  being  Machiavelli ;  but  above 
all   we  must  mention   'Love  and 
Death,'    by   G.   F.   Watts,  an   in- 
veiition  of  the  highest  and  purest 
lyrical    passion.       Death    the    in- 
entable    was    pressing   in  at  the 
open  doorway  —  Love,    weak   but 
inunortal,  struggling  to  stop  him. 
This  admirable  emotional  thought 
was  expressed  with  singleness  and 
complete  art :  Death  muffled  in  dark 
garments,  Love  wan  and  white  ;  the 
whole  was  negative  in  colour — black, 
gray,  and   reddish  yellow.      Then 
there  was  shortly  added  to  these  the 
Society  of  Female  Artists,  in  Conduit 
Street,  where  a  display  of  nearly 
five  hundred  works  appeared.     Al- 
together, however,  this  Exhibition 
does  not  seem  to  do  the  lady  painters 
justice,  or  rather,   we  should  say, 
the  English  lady  painters  do  not 
seem  to  unite  in  this  Society.     If 
all  the  female  exhibitors  in  London 
concentrated  their  abilities  on  these 
walls,  we  should  have  a  different 
tale  to  tell. 

But  all  these  numerous  galleries 
— and  they  are,  even  independent  of 
the  foreign  invasion,  more  numer- 
ous than  ever — are  of  little  im- 
portance compared  to  the  great 
gathering  of  the  *  Works  of  the  Old 


Masters,  with  those  of  Deceased 
Masters  of  the  British  School,^ 
opened  at  Burlington  House  by  the 
influence  of  the  Boyal  Academy. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  British  Institu- 
tion, whose  lease  of  life  and  of  its 
old  Boydell  Galleiy  in  Pall  Mall 
expired  two  years  ago,  was  to  pro- 
vide means  of  showing  us  the  fine 
old  pictures  existing  in  the  country,- 
For  a  long  series  of  years  it  did 
this;  and  now  that  the  Boydell 
Gallery  is  razed  &om  the  face  of 
the  earth,  the  British  Institution 
annulled,  its  keeper  dead,  and* 
nothing  known  of  its  funded  pro-^ 
periy  or  small  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  sculpture,  the  Academy 
took  up  the  function  of  bringing 
before  the  public,  from  the  private 
collections  in  the  land,  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  art, 
Italian  and  Flemish.  Last  year 
saw  the  first  of  these  gatherings,  a 
collection  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  examples,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  the  rest  being  by  Leslie  and 
Stanfield  in  a  room  by  themselves, 
a  room  that  has  had  tlie  effect  of 
stopping  the  amiable  critics  who 
were  disposed  to  praise  those  two 
worthies  as  better  than  their  suc- 
cessors. It  was  then  said  by  the 
President  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  provide  another  such  splen- 
did collection;  but  so  rich  is  the 
country,  that  the  demand  for  this- 
year  ^;8  answered  by  no  fewer 
than  four  hundred  and  twenty-six 
pictures,  the  great  majority  of  high 
intrinsic  interest,  and  many  of  them 
of  unspeakable  value  and  import- 
ance. So  large  was  the  collection, 
that  the  visitor  who  had  an  insight 
into  the  value  of  particular  works 
felt  that  the  proper  measure  of 
study,  and  power  of  enjoyment,  was 
impossible.  The  arrangement,  too, 
was  apparently  fortuitous.  English 
pictures  of  yesterday,  wretched 
French  things  like  those  by  Greuze,. 
Dutch  ^enre,  and Italiansof  the  great 
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time,  were  all  side  by  side.     Added 
to  this,  the  Academy  is  too  polite 
to  refuse  a  great  collector's  offered 
picture  because  it  is  not  genuixie, 
or  to  give  any  names  in  their  cata* 
logue  but  those  of  the  proprietor's 
choosing — so    that    the   doubt   of 
genuineness  checks  the  spectator's 
enthusiasm,     beneficially     perhaps 
occasionally;  but  it  is  surely  un- 
necessary to  call  a  standard-bearer 
a  burgomaster,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
picture  by  B^nbrandt.     Those  by 
Greuze,    let     us    mention    paren- 
thetically, were   Hhe  dust  that  is 
a  little  gilt,'  that  drew  together  the 
millionaires  at  the  Demidoff  sale 
last  year ;  one  of  the  little  pretti- 
nesses,    the  '  Young  Gdrl  with  a 
Dog,'  bringing  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty  guineas.     Be- 
sides these,  there  were  'ioestimable' 
Murillos,   showing  the  canaille  of 
Madrid  grinning  impudently  at  you, 
or  a  common-place  model  looking 
up  with  stupid  black  eyes,  and  long 
light-blue   drapery,  partially  sup- 
ported  by  an  alarmmg  number  of 
real  naked  children,  and  backed  by 
streams  of  yellow-^an  arrangement 
supposed  to  represent^  without  im^ 
propriety,  the   'Immaculate   Goup 
ception.'      Claude   Lorraines    too, 
with  conventional  trees,  and  queer 
green  mounds  with  the  nine  Muses 
seated  thereon,  were  plentiful. 

Abandoning  these  to  the  mil- 
lionaires, we  found  mines  of  sterling 
art  beyond  price ;  and  let  us  s^  sub 
first,  and  once  for  all,  that  the  Eng- 
lish pictures  held  their  places  wiQi 
indisputable  power,  espedallT  the 
portraits  by  Reynolds  and  Gains^ 
borough,  the  landscapes  by  Con- 
stable, Turner,  and  Crome — 'Old 
Crome,'  as  he  has  somehow  come 


to  be  called.  Of  the  old  masters, 
it  is  true,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  were  lent  by  Lord  Dudley, 
and  had  been  for  the  most  part 
before  the  public  when  that  noble- 
man showed  his  collection  in  tha 
Egyptian  Hall.  Amang  the  earlier 
Italian  schools,  Giotto,  Filippo 
Ldppi,  Bellini,  and  Fra  Angelico 
were  seen  to  some  advantage ;  bat 
of  all  the  men  just  prece£ng  the 
great  period,  Botticelli  was  best 
represented,  Mr.  Maitland's  '  Nati- 
vity' being  again  seen.  Let  us 
describe  this  picture,  as  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  &iest  representative 
picture  there.  It  is  small,  the 
figures  being  about  the  size  artists 
of  that  time  were  accustomed  to  do 
in  the  long  scenic  decorations  on 
marriage  chests.  In  the  centre  is 
the  H^y  Family,  under  a  kind  of 
baldaquin  of  thatch,  on  which  three 
angels  sit,  giving  them  music. 
Above  them,  and  above  the  trees, 
is  a  glory  of  angels,  four  red,  four 
white,  and  four  of  a  dark  brozi» 
green,  dancing  in  a  circle,  the  space 
between  being,  like  the  entrance  to 
heaven,  all  of  gold.  On  the  ground 
below,  on  one  side  are  the  shepherds, 
on  the  other  the  Magi,  each  lovely 
group  being  under  the  charge  of  an 
ang^l,  and  in  the  foreground  men 
(saints  or  prophets)  and  angels 
embrace  each  other.  ^  By  Belhni, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  collection 
was  'The  Virgin;  the  Child  seated 
before  her;  surrounded  by  four 
Saints  and  the  Donator,'  one  of  the 
works  left  by  Sir  G.  Eastlake.  The 
surface  was  a  little  doctored,  bat 
very  carefully.  By  Giorgione, 
whose  works  we  so  sddom  see,  exea. 
in  Yenioe,  there  were  several :  '  La 
Bichiesta,'  Lord  Ashburton's  well- 


^  This  picture  was  described  in  the  catalogue  as  dated  151  x,  but  inooxrectly,  as  the 
date  in  the  exceedingly  difficult  Greek  inseripdon  oreir  the  picture  was  endeotlj 
an  imitation  of  Boman  numerals,  XXCGB,  1500.  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  made  a  leazned 
inTsatigation  into  this  inscription  and  translated  it  aa  follows:  'This  ]HCtnre  I, 
Alessandro,  painted  at  the  end  of  the  jaar  1 500,  in  the  troubles  of  Italy,  in  the  half- 
time  after  the  time,  during  the  fulfilment  of  the  eleventh  of  John,  in  the  second  woe 
of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  loosing  of  the  devil  for  three-and-a-half  yean.  Afttr- 
wards  he  shall  be  eliaaned,  and  we  shall  see  him  trodden  down  iaa  in  this  pktafe.' 
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known  and  beaatifol  work;  'An  Ita- 
lian Villa^  with  Groaps  of  Figures,' 
a  piece  of  scene  pftinting,  very  per- 
feci  and  chai'mmg  in  colour ;  and 
'The  Gk>lden  Age/  shepherd  life 
emancipated  from  ail  the  ills  of  the 
world.  Time  has  heMended  the 
Yenetiaiis  in  respect  of  the  rich- 
ness of  their  colour.  Of  the  early 
Northern  schools,  there  were  three 
reputed  Van  £jcks,  one  at  least 
genuine,  and  all  exceedingly  fine, 
and  a  Mahuse,  with  a  Renaissance 
btckgroond  of  wonderftil  detaiL  In 
this  Exhibition  the  portraits  took  a 
T617  high  place :  Yandyck  was  in 
greatftorceandheauty ;  Bemhrandt 
repreaented  by  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster's two  pictures,  'A  G^tl&- 
man  with  a  Hawk,'  and  his  wife, 
'A  Lady  with  a  Fan.'  Titian,  Mo- 
roni, and  Bassano^  were  all  present 
in  admirable  examples. 

While  this  treasure-house  of  old 
masters  was  still  accessible,  the 
TaiiouB  societies  or  institutions 
opened  one  after  another.  The 
DadleyWater-Golour  collection  was 
more  than  naoally  good,  having  one 
or  two  new  or  nearly  new  exhibi- 
ton  of  great  accomplishment.  We 
allude  particularly  to  Miss  Madox 
Brown's '  Romeo  and  Juliet^'  areali- 
eation  of  moonlight  and  of  pas- 
aon  exceedingly  fine;  Miss  Spartali's 
(now  Mrs.  Stniman)  'Antigone 
ginog  the  Burial  Rites  to  her 
Broil^'B  Body ;'  and  also  two  yery 
small  pictures  by  a  new  name,  H. 
Herkomer ;  and  other  two,  fuU  of 
very  derer  diaractexisaldon,  by 
Tom  Qnj. 

Two  Exhibitions  in  Old  Bond 
Street  alao  courted  the  public — ^tho 
'  New  British  Institution '  and  the 
'Old  Bond  Street  Gallery;'  and 
shortly  afterwards,  the  British 
ArtktB  in  Suffolk  Street  This  ^So- 
ciety of  British  Artists,'  now  nearly 
half  a  century  old  (this  being  its 
ferfy-eighth  Beaeoii),opens  year  after 
year  an  enormous  collection  with 
yerylarge  success,  in  sales  if  not  in 
ouuber  of  Tisxtors:  it  presents  op- 


portunities for  a  liralship  with  the 
Academy,  being  a  chartered  body 
with  many  able  members,  especially 
in  landscape ;  and  yet  it  is  not  taken 
advantage  of  by  rising  men,  who 
form  instead  new  copartnerships 
and  cliques.  We  confess  to  having 
been  sui^Hrised  by  the  ability  visible 
in  SuffoUc  Street,  on  visiting  it,  for 
the  first  time  for  many  years,  a  few 
months  ago.  Criticism,  perhaps  in 
London  especially,  is  a  matter  of  on 
dU  and  second-hand  amateur  opi- 
nions: names  go  for  too  much.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  publishers  of 
engravings,  otherwise  one  of  these 
gentlemen  would  rush  to  Mr. 
Haynes  King,  and  instantly  arrange 
for  the  publication  of  his  picture, 
*  From  One  who  Loves  Me  dearly,'  as 
a  cconpanion  to  Mr.  Faed's  '  I^suBsie 
Writing  a  Love  Letter  on  the  Top  of 
a  Tea  Chest.'  Certainly  Mr.  E. 
RobeHs'  'A  Hard  Case'  would 
attract  a  crowd  at  Oraves'  window, 
dividing  attention  with  'The  Pet 
Pigeon'  by  Mr.  Patten.  It  is  in 
landscape,  however,  that  the  artists 
associated  in  Suffolk  Street  are 
strongest. 

The  two  Water-Colour  Societies, 
Old  and  New  as  they  used  to  be 
called,  now  Society  and  Institute, 
were  both  good  this  year,  especially 
the  Society,  which  has  taken  six  new 
members  into  its  body,  a  measure 
of  self-preservation  not  adopted  a 
day  too  soon,  a  strong  section  of 
the  old  members  being  rather  in- 
clined to  let  the  body  die  out  than 
to  receive  new  members  who  may 
'shove  them  from  their  stools.' 
These  six  were  necessary  to  make 
up  for  Ihe  loss  of  two  out  of  their 
three  leading  painters  ;(we  do  not 
here  include  Holman  Hunt,  because^ 
though  a  member,  he  is  really  a 
painter  in  oils)  who  had  lately  left 
the  body.  The  third  to  whom  we 
allude,  Mr.  Gilbert,  has  just  been 
made  President,  and  he  is  this  year 
in  greater  force  than  ever  in  hia 
'  Joan  of  Arc enteringOrleans,'  and 
Ids  *'  Convocation  of  Ulergy '  at  the 
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Academy.  Of  the  new  men,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  say  something 
not  much  to  their  praise.  A  year 
or  two  ago,  Mr.  Pinwell's  small 
pictures,*  The  Pied  Piper '  and  '  The 
Elixir  of  Life,'  made  a  great  suc- 
cess: they  were  painted  in  a  fine 
sharp  distinct  touch,  and  this  we 
find  imitatiyely  adopted  by  all  the 
new  members  who  paint  figures: 
moreover  we  see  even  in  the 
Institute  the  same  affectation  pre- 
vails, and  we  are  surprised  to  find 
such  able  men  as  Houghton  and 
J.  D.  Linton  in  any  degree  aban- 
doning their  individuality. 

In  the  month  of  April  too  the 
exhibition  of  a  single  picture  by 
Alma  Tadema  began ;  a  work  of 
unique  excellence.  This  painter, 
who  carries  into  his  illustration  of 
antique  Soman  life  all  the  love  of 
detail  natural  to  his  Dutch  descent, 
has  recreated  the  material  luxury, 
the  strength  of  enjoyment  that 
identified  itself  with  religion,  the 
eclectic  cosmopolitanism  that  as- 
similated the  art  and  cultus  of  all 
the  conquered  world.  All  this, 
with  the  little  sharp  taint  of  the 
savage  showing  through  the  highest 
civilisation,  expressed  beautifully  in 
point  of  art,  in  the  character  of 
the  actors,  and  in  the  scene  in 
which  they  act,  was  perfectly  felt 
in  this  'Vintage,  Ancient  Rome,' 
as  in  his  Claudius  also,  called  'A 
Roman  Emperor,  a.d.  41,'  seen  a 
month  later  in  the  Academy,  which 
shows  an  extraordinary  dramatic 
power  in  expressing  the  story. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  season,  we 
must  not  be  expected  to  go  critically 
over  the  contents  of  the  great 
Exhibition  of  the  year,  the  Royal 
Academy.  To  do  so,  we  should 
have  to  mention  so  many  single 
works  and  names  of  artists,  that 
neither  our  space  nor  the  reader's 
attention  would  hold  out.  We  had, 
of  course,  the  usual  historical 
or^an-grinding,  the  sentimentalising 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Charles 
I.,  the  unlicensed  brutalising  of 
Oliver  Cromwell :  we  had  also  the 


same  amount  of  sweet  young  women 
and  their  lovers,  suggested  by 
Haddon  Hall  backgrounds  and 
theatrical  costumes.  Yet  is  the 
tide  evidently  rising  in  amount  of 
learning,  poetry,  mental  aims  and 
feeling.  Besides,  a  number  of  our 
very  cultivated  men  have  given  ns 
the  results  of  lengthened  study  and 
labour. 

The  leading  pictures,  then,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  out,  and 
not  very  difficult  to  do.  Perhaps 
the  reader  is  aware  that  some  ami- 
able influence  had  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  brought  to  bear  on 
landscape  so  as  nearly  to  exclude  it 
from  any  importance  in  the  Academy, 
the  last  act  in  this  line  being  the 
attempt  to  exclude  Mr.  Lmnell 
senior,  because  he  had  declined  at 
his  years  beine  made  an  Associate 
or  even  a  Member.  This  year  land- 
scape has  assumed  a  very  consider- 
able importance,  and  Millais  having 
painted  a  landscape  added  to  that 
result.  *  Chill  October*  was  certainly 
a  study  from  nature  full  of  feeling, 
and  opposite  to  it  hung  'Autumn 
Gold,'  by  Y.  Cole,  an  astonishingly 
powerful  realisation  of  the  ripe 
grain  swaying  under  the  strong 
sunlight  of  early  day.  Both  of 
these,  in  opposite  states  of  the  year 
and  moods  of  nature,  w^re  perfectly 
successful.  Then  the  Scotch  land- 
scape painters  P.  Oraham  and  Mac- 
Whirter,  and  those  we  have  known 
longer,  Inchbold,  Brett,  and  Hnnt, 
were  all  in  great  force.  Besides 
these,  Anthony  was  seen  this  year  in 
his  most  powerftil  manner,  and  H. 
W.  B.  Davis  also. 

His  having  painted  a  popular 
landscape  seems  to  have  gone 
against  the  popularity  of  Millais' 
great  Bible  picture,  'Aaron  and 
Hur  supporting  the  Arms  of  Moses,' 
which  has  been  on  his  easel  nearly 
three  years,  and  is  really  a  noble 
embodunent  of  the  gpreat  patriarch 
and  lawgiver.  The  picture  is  ma- 
terially injured  by  a  certain  forci- 
ble feebleness  in  the  figure  and 
face  of  Hur,  but  the  effect  of  the 
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whole  is  not  to  be  forgotten.     On 
Ldghton's  three  pictures  this  jear 
the  most    contrary    verdicts   have 
been    passed ;     but    sach     is    the 
case  only  when  the  critic  requires 
some  preconceived  conditions  which 
aU  the  previous  works  of  the  artist 
should  forbid  him  to  expect,  and 
which  could  not  exist  along  with 
Leighton*s   excellencies.      In  these 
pictures — *  Hercules  Wrestling  with 
Death  for   the  Body  of  Alcestis/ 
'Greek  Girls  Gkithering  Shells,'  a 
lovely  and  splendid  work;  *  Cleobu- 
los   Teaching    his   Daughter' — all 
is   learned     and    skilful    amenitv, 
the  action  foU  of  feminine  grJe 
and  motion,  the  colour  like  Titian, 
the  whole  fcJl  of  beauty  and  enjoy- 
ment.  But  these  qualities,  although 
veiy  delightfal  and  admirable,  stand 
in  place  of  higher  poetic  nature  and 
more  perfectly   representative  art. 
Another  of  the  leading  attractions 
was  *Naufiicaa  and  her  Maids,'  by 
G.  D.  Leslie :    classic  in   subject, 
exceedingly  modem  in  art,  full  of 
gentleness     and    broad    harmony, 
painted   in    daylight   with    no  re- 
servation    nor    make-believe ;   the 
painter  must  have  enjoyed  his  work, 
and  we  know  that  tiie  spectator 
does  so.     Next  in  importance  we 
think  Prinsep  should  be  placed,  not 
only  for  the   charm  of  his   small 
pictures,    *  Beauty   and    a    Beast' 
especially,  bnt  for  his  large  *  Odin,' 
irom  Morris's  lines : 

As  sbw-paced,  weary-faced  he  went  along, 
Anxious  with  all  me  tales  of  woe  and 

wrong 
His  xavens  Thonght  and  Memory  bring  to 

him. 

Some  men,  who  have  been  very 
important  of  late  years,  had  little  to 
represent  them,  and  so  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  their  particu- 
lar works,  although  they  were  quite 
eqnal  to  their  standing:  this  was 
the  case  with  Poynter,  Hughes, 
Armitage,  Pettie,  Story,  Solomon: 
on  the  other  hand,  Orchardson  was 
extensive  in  quantity,  but  inferior  to 
himself.  W.  B.  Richmond  had  a 
Kmarkable   eclectic    work,   naked 


young  Greeks  of  the  antique  day 
playing  at  bowls  in  the  presence 
of  damsels  draped  in  gauze ;  but 
whether  to  represent  actualities  or 
a  golden  age  we  could  not  say. 
And  here  we  may  mention  the 
existence  of  a  whole  section  of 
rather  young  painters,  to  whom 
Albert  Moore  and  LesHe  have  stood 
unwitting  sponsors,  and  who  are 
producing  pictures  in  one  colour 
or  in  a  minor  key,  some  classic  and 
some  modem-purist  in  feeling,  a 
class  we  expect  to  meet  year  after 
year,  every  one  of  whom,  we  feel 
sure,  thinks  himself  little  short  of 
perfect.  Of  the  very  opposite  class 
to  these,  the  painters  of  life  as  it  is, 
with  W.  P.  Frith  at  its  head,  there 
seems  this  year  little  to  be  said  in  a 
sketch  like  this :  of  that  extraordi- 
narily skilful  painter's  '  Salon  d'Or, 
Homburg,'  whichis  the  greatest  po- 
pular point  of  attraction  in  the  rooms, 
we  can  only  say  it  keeps  up  the 
artist's  reputation  as  an  observer  of 
life,  but  not  as  a  painter ;.  the  fine 
touch  and  charm  of  the  '  Sands  at 
Margate '  being  wanting  here. 

Of  the  few  other  Exhibitions  fol- 
lowing that  of  the  Academy  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  the 
names.  There  were  the  '  Old  Bond 
Street  Gkkllery,'  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  both  oil  and  water  colour 
pictures,  and  the  *  Society  of  French 
Artists,'  so  called,  but  really  that 
of  MM.  Buel  and  Richard,  who 
managed  to  get  their  stock  of 
pictures  removed  £rom  Paris  before 
it  was  too  late.  The  '  Second ' 
season  in  this  Gallery  certainly  was 
very  remarkable  in  point  of  talent ; 
but  principally  in  that  kind  of  it 
which  makes  us  hesitate  to  let  our- 
selves go  to  the  impulse  of  admira- 
tion. Landscapes,  equally  with 
figure  pictures  of  all  sorts,  displayed 
that  kind  of  force  and  daring,  we 
may  almost  call  ferocity  of  touch, 
that  elan  which  the  nation  used  to 
pique  itself  upon,  and  which  seems 
to  have  left  the  army  for  the  studio. 
The  scenes  in  nature  whose  senti- 
ment is  stillness  equally  with  those 
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of  storm,  are  expressed  with  a  crash 
of  colour  laid  on  hj  means  of  the 
palette  knife. 

The  second  great  feature  of  the 
season,  as  we  ha^e  said,  was  the 
inauguration  of  an  annual  series  of 
International  Exhibitions.  At  one 
end  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens  it 
will  be  remembered  the  large  con- 
servatory st6od,  and  at  the  o&er  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  i  S6z  build« 
ings.  These  have  been  connected 
on  both  sides  with  a  great  stretch  of 
upper  and  lower  gaUeries,  the  upper 
being  devoted,  all  the  length  of  the 
line,  to  painting  and  sculpture, 
diversified  on  the  one  side — the  east, 
appropriated  to  foreign  schools — by 
'  reproductions '  of  bronzes,  mo- 
saics, &c..  and  casts  or  copies  of 
rare  or  hitherto' unknown  works, 
as  the  great  gate  of  the  Buddhist 
Tope,  at  Sanchi,  Central  India ;  on 
the  west  side  filled  with  British 
pictures  and  statues ;  varied  b j  a 
central  division  for  daborate  funii- 
tnre,  silver  and  gold,  and  various 
rolendid  things.  In  this  British 
Ime  of  galleries,  many  of  the  best 
works  of  our  popular  painters 
done  during  the  last  ten  years  are 
visible,  and  altogether  the  native 
school  appears  with  extraordinary 
advantage.  The  line  on  the  foreign 
side  b^ins  with  Belgium,  which 
is  very  amply  and  excellently  re- 
presented by  pictures  of  nearly  all 
kinds,  the  balance  between  land- 
scape, genre^  animals,  portraits,  and 
history,  being  nearly  exactly  that 
observable  in  our  own  division. 
The  quality  and  character  of  the 
painting  is,  perhaps,  higher  than 
ours  educationalhr,  but  I  think 
inferior  as  a  vehicle  of  imitation 
of  nature.  Then  follow  several 
German  States,  beginning  with 
Bavaria,  which  is  fully  repre- 
sented, and  an  irregular  arrange- 
ment of  various  nationalities  in- 
tervening, including  Scandinavian 
oountries,  where  Madame  Jerichau 
in  figures  and  Sorensen  in  landscape 
make   Denmark    important,    and 
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immense  canvas,  'The  Union  of 
Liiblin,  1569,'  shows  remarkable 
power— and  ending  with  Austria, 
whose  hot  tone  of  colour  and  dark 
scheme  of  effect  prevent  us  appre- 
ciating the  sterling  qualities  of 
training  and  stu^  in  the  scbooL 
One  gflJlery  appropriated  to  Italy 
shows  the  anomalous  position  oif 
the  art  of  that  country,  hitherto 
dominated  by  the  mighty  traditionB 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, and  restricted  by  a  narroir 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  a  demand  for  mytho- 
logical pictures  for  the  use  of  the 
Church,  l^ow  all  that  is  changed; 
not  one  altar-piece  or  one  pictiire 
with  a  pietistic  motive  appears; 
indeed  there  is  scarcely  any  such 
in  the  whole  line  of  the  schools 
here  seen ;  and  the  attempt  to 
resist  the  domination  oi  tradition 
has  resulted  in  a  varied  eclecticism, 
productive  here  and  there  of  ad- 
mirable effect,  but  apparently  de* 
ficient  in  that  evidence  of  enjoy- 
ment and  vitality  which  a  national 
audience  deeply  interested  is  re> 
quired  to  give.  In  Italy,  as  in  all 
other  souwem  schools  of  painting 
at  the  present  day,  pictures  have  an 
exclusively  studio  character,  as  if 
the  arts  and  all  their  doings  were 
only  of  interest  to  the  professional 
artist.  In  England  it  is  not  so, 
because  the  arts  live  by  a  com* 
munity  of  buyers  with  whom  the 
artists  are  in  sympathy;  and  in 
France  it  is  not  so,  or  at  least  it  is 
so  only  to  a  small  extent,  because 
the  artists  (who  are  legion)  are 
thoroughly  identified  in  feeling  and 
motive  with  the  public  of  Paris. 

The  French  Galleiy  ends  the  line ; 
and  as  the  International  held  its 
ceremonial  opening  on  May  i» 
the  walls,  notwithstanding  H. 
Sommerard's  efforts,  were  only 
covered  by  collecting  from  private 
sources,  and  borrowing  all  those 
pictures  already  seen  at  the 
'First'  Exhibition  of  the  so-called 
'Sodefy  of  French  Artists'  ui 
Bond  Street)  including   Benaolt's 
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gladiatorial  demonstrations  we  baTe 
already  described ;  and '  Tbe  Frencb 
Court,'  as  a  vast  separate  series  of 
galleries,  including  a  restaurant,  bad 
been  called,  remained  unopened.  No 
sooner,  bowevor^  bad  tbe  Commnne 
been  cmsbed  in  blood  and  fire,  tban 
the  Commissioners    renewed  their 
exertions  witb  sucb  success    tbat 
before  tbe  end  of  June  these  gal- 
leries were    filled  witb  tbe    most 
saperb  productions  of  luxury  in  all 
tbe  metals,  tapestry,  lace,  &c.j  and 
tbe  walls  covered  witb  new  pictures. 
Nearly  all  tbe  pictures  from  all  the 
studios  in  France,  nearly  the  whole 
stock  of  all  tbe  dealers,  are  now  in 
London.    As  for  the  prolific  land* 
scape  painters,  Corot,  Duprd,  even 
Daobigny,  whose  chique  and  vigour 
earned  one  away  at  first,  we  counted 
about  thirty  works    of  each,  and 
gave  up  in  despair,  after  ceasing  to 
be  aatcmished  by  them.     On  either 
side  of  one  of  the  new  galleries,  as 
the  central  work,  is  a  picture  of 
about  25  feet  in  length,  one  of  them, 
*  Une  Scene  Modeme,'    a    voung 
gentleman    and  bis   sister   m  the 
bands  of  a  gang  of  Italian  banditti, 
painted  witb  great  abilify ;  the  other, 
'TheLastDays  of  Garbage,'  half, 
naked  women  in  a  multitude  in  all 
the  most  luxurious  contortions  of 
despair,  as  we    heard    a  Parisian 
describe    it.    This    is   by   Bobert 
Fleniy  the  younger.     The  '  love  of 
our  neighbour'   has  been  on  the 
increase  witb  us  for  some  time ;  an 
underground  contagion    has   com- 
nmnicated  a  tone  or  flavour  to  tbe 
taste  and  bias  of  a  few  of  our  poets 
and  painters ;  but  this  is  rather  the 
aJFeetadon  of  men  who  are  exactly 
at  the  impressionable  age ;  and  the 
English  masses  equally  with    our 
most  highly  cultivated  cbiefii  must 
remain  unsympatbetie  to  the  charms 
of  French  art.     Nothing  is  so  dis- 
tinctively national  as  taste  in  the 
plastic  flats,  and  of  all  the  arts  moat 
traly  so  in  painting,  which  reflects 
the  public  desires  and  views  of  well- 
haxig  and  beauty.    Acknowledging 
the  French  greatly  superior  to  us  in 


the  technique^  we  feel  sure  that 
iamOiarity  will  not  make  their 
painters  more  highly  appreciated  by 
us ;  on  the  contrary,  after  tbe  first 
admiration  caused  by  excellent 
manipulation  has  ceased  to  surprise 
us,  their  motives,  their  views  of 
love  and  lovable  women,  tlieir 
amateur  Orientalism,  their  exclu- 
sive cbteUer  education,  all  make  them 
antipathetic  to  a  nature-loving  com* 
muniiy  like  ours.  Tbe  fabulous 
character,  too,  of  the  French  trade 
in  pictures  is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. Our  English  dealers  are 
difficult  to  understand ;  but  at  this 
moment  of  aU  others  in  the  history 
of  affiurs  in  Paris,  imagine  1 50  re- 
ftigee  pictures  offered  for  sale  in 
London,  as  at  the  so-called  *  Society 
of  Frencb  Artists,*  at  prices  three  or 
four  times  those  of  our  most  popular 
artists !  Landscapes  done  in  a  day 
are  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  Bous- 
seau's,  which  perhaps  took  three 
days  to  accomplish,  rise  to  a  thou- 
sand, and  one  to  sixteen  hundred  I 
We  feel,  however,  we  are  diverging ; 
and,  in  fact,  we  have  been  drawn 
away,  by  aconsideration  of  tbe  moral 
bearing  of  tbe  school,  into  a  con^ 
sideration  of  tbe  honesty  of  its 
traders. 

Of  course,  the  International  enu 
braces  the  industrial  as  well  as  the 
fine  arts,  and  machinery.  All  these 
departments  are  extensive ;  and  it 
is  only  the  £act  of  our  two  Great 
Exhibitions,  which  took  place  at  an 
intermediate  distance  of  ten  years, 
having  been  larger,  tbat  prevents 
the  present  one  being  considered  as 
wonderful  as  it  is.  For  years  back 
the  number  of  our  small  societies 
and  cliques  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease, and  this  year  the  number  of 
Exhibitions  (we  have  not  mentioned 
them  all)  has  exceeded  tbat  of  any 
previous  season.  The  advantage  of 
this  is  exceedingly  doubtful  as  fiur 
as  the  public  is  conoemed ;  and  tbe 
amplitude  of  tbe  space  at  tbe  com- 
mand of  the  Litemational  will  pro- 
bably have  the  effect  of  diminishing 
tbe  number  of  minor  Exhibitions. 
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In  Bcnlptore,  we  fetncy  the  effect  has 
been,  even  in  this  first  year,  to  di- 
minish one  branch  of  the  Boyal 
Academy's  Exhibition.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  larger  the  collection  offered  for 
inspection,  the  less  chance  is  there 
for  the  commercial  success  of  the 
exhibitors ;  and  if  the  sales  at  the 
International  are  insignificant,  we 
may  expect]  a  rapid  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  works  offered. 
The  number  of  visitors — about  8,000 
a  day — ^nearly  insures  its  success  as 
a  speculation  of  this  season. 

Other  important  matters  in  art- 
history  have  taken  place  this  year, 
which  we  must  only  momentarily 
notice.  The  collection  of  Dutch  pic- 
tures (with  a  few  English)  formed 
by  Sir  B.  Peel  has  been  bought 
by  the  National  Grallery,  at  a  cost 
of  7  5,oooZ.  It  is  understood  that  the 
fimds  unexpended  by  the  trustees 
amounted  to  zo,oooL,  and  that  the 
Treasury  has  advanced  five  years 
and  a  halfs  annual  allowance  to 
complete  the  purchase  of  these  pic- 
tures (about  75).  Fewer  would  per- 
haps have  sufi&ced  to  give  the  public 
aU  that  was  desirable  of  that  kind. 

The  Slade  Professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, filled  up  by  the  appointment 
of  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  has  already 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  lectures;  and  a  second 
printed  series  has  proceeded  from 
the  Oxford  chair.  When  Mr.  Ruskin 
was  appointed,  his  friends  feared  he 
would  use  the  opportunity  to  preach 
some  abnormal  and  peculiar  views 
about  his  favourite  subject — Land- 
scape. And  the  lectures  lately  de- 
livered have  verified  their  fears,  by 
definitions  and  assertions  startling 
in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Poynter  has 
been  appointed  to  the  London  Pro- 
fessorship, which  is  to  be  more 
occupied  in  actual  practical  teach- 
ing than  in  lecturing. 

With  a  mention  of  the  few  deaths 
of  the  more  eminent  professors,  we 
conclude.  Mr.  P.  Hardwick,  the 
architect  of  Marylebone  Church  in 


his  younger  days,  and  of  the  great 
Doric  arch  to  the  Euston  station  in 
his  later  time,  died  just  before  the 
end  of  1870,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  On  the  lothof  January  Alex- 
ander Munro,  a  sculptor  of  a  deli- 
cate and  graceful  ability  in  the 
modelling  of  children,  and  in  me- 
daUion  portraits,  died  at  Cannes, 
where  he  had  been  driven  by  bad 
health,  and  had  built  a  viUa.  On 
the  1 8th  Sir  O.  Hayter  died  in 
London — a  gentleman  who  had  been 
portrait  painter  to  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte and  her  husband,  and  had, 
since  that  time,  painted  many  cele- 
brities. Abroad,  when  Guillaume  the 
sculptor  required  permission  of  Jules 
Simon,  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, to  place  a  bust  of  Henri 
Renault  in  the  court  of  L'ficole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  the  order  was  issued  to 
record  on  the  pedestal  the  names  of 
all  the  artists  who  had  died  in  the 
defence  of  their  country  during  the 
siege,  but  we  have  not  heard  that  any 
other  of  eminence  has  been  killed. 

We  have  said  we  have  not  re- 
corded every  Exhibition  which  has 
taken  place  in  London  this  season. 
One  in  particular  we  think  we  ought 
still  to  mention,  as  it  is  the  most  sin- 
gular venture  of  the  kind  ever  made. 
At  the  beginning  of  June,  Miss 
Houghton,  the  spiritualist,  opened 
an  Exhibition  of  about  160  '  Spirit 
Drawings.'  To  describe  these  ifi 
next  to  impossible,  as  they  were  not 
meant  to  resemble  anytlung  in  this 
world.  If  the  reader  can  imagine  a 
thousand  threads  magnetised  into 
erratic  coils  and  seen  by  polarised 
light,  he  may  approach  an  idea 
of  these  elaborate  edieets,  which  the 
painter,  disclaiming  altogether  the 
character  of  artist,  asserts  to  be 
representative,  some  of  good  and 
bad  deeds,  others  of  the  attributes  of 
Deity!  Certainly,  Rationalism  exists 
in  some  strength  in  our  day,  bnt 
have  we  not  also  Infallibility  at 
Rome,  Mormonism  in  the  Far  West, 
and  Spirit  Drawings  in  Bond  Street? 

W.  B.  S. 
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By  Patricius  Walker,  Esq. 


ON  THE  WYE. 


BETWEEN  Shrewsbury  and 
Hereford  jou  are  no  longer  in 
a  monntainonB  region,  with  rocks 
and  barren  summits,  but  still  among 
hills,  pastoral  or  woody,  with  many 
an  orchard  in  their  hollows.  '  Lud- 
loiY '  is  a  moat  tempting  name — 

Sabrina  fair ! 
listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translacent  wave — 

bat  1  must  on.  The  lulls  have 
8imk  to  a  plain  of  woods,  farms, 
and  hedgerows,  ere  we  arrive  at 
Hereford.  What  is  this  ancient 
city  like?  Stepping  from  the  sta- 
tion I  find  a  wide  road  with 
seyeral '  omnibii '  (as  a  learned  pro- 
prietor of  those  vehicles  advertised 
them  soon  after  they  came  into 
yogae)  ;  a  timber  and  coal-yard  on 
a  canal ;  the  roofs  and  chimneys  of 
a  fiat  city  with  a  square  four- 
pinnacled  tower  rising  among  them, 
and  elsewhere  two  sharp  spires. 
It  is  an  agricultural  ciiy,  of  broad 
commonplace  streets  with  here  and 
there  an  old  house,  and  to-day  was 
fall  of  market^folk  and  their  be- 
longings— ^market  carts  in  every 
gateway,  broad-shouldered  farmers 
at  windows,  countrywomen  with 
baskets  of  fruit,  fowl,  and  so  on. 
I  saw  the  cathedral  too  hastily. 
It  did  not  please  me  much.  The 
look  of  the  Close,  in  which  stand 
some  fine  elms,  is  ruined  by  a  new 
deanery  of  disgraceful  ugliness; 
and  much  'restoration'  (better 
called  restaurationj  that  is,  modem 
cookery)  has  been  applied  to  the 
cathedral.  The  east  end,  with  its 
raw  new  stone,  has  no  sweetness 
now.  The  west  front  and  west 
window  are  very  poor.  Inside,  the 
ceilings  of  the  centre  aisle  and  side 
aisles  are  painted  in  really  execrable 


taste.  The  very  fine  north  window 
is  filled  with  bad  glass.  The  rich 
tower,  however,  stands  unspoilt, 
and  many  interesting  bits  of  Nor- 
man work  remain.  On  the  whole 
it  is  the  least  delightful  English 
cathedral  I  have  yet  seen,  thanks 
mainly  to  the  restaurateurs.  There 
is  a  story  of  a  certain  boatswain  in 
the  navy,  a  good  officer,  but  who 
used  to  swear  very  hard  at  his  men. 
Being  ordered  by  a  scrupulous  cap- 
tain to  omit  his  strong  language, 
Tom  at  first  despaired  of  managing ; 
but  by-and-by  hit  on  this  harmless 
formula  in  speaking  to  an  offender, 
*  Bless  your  eyes,  you  rascal — you 
know  what  I  viean!'  I  wish  I 
knew  the  name  of  the  architect  of 
the  Hereford  Deanery,  especially  if 
he  be  also  the  restaurateur  of  the 
cathedral :  bless  his  eyes ! 

Having  only  an  hour  or  two  for 
Hereford,  and  wishing  to  make 
direct  for  certain  points,  it  occurred 
to  my  mind,  not  for  the  first  time, 
how  convenient  it  would  be  if  in 
every  railway  stetion  were  hung  up 
a  map  of  the  city,  town,  or  village 
for  the  new-bom  visitor  (so  to 
speak)  to  consult,  with  a  scale  and 
table  of  distandes,  and  the  chief 
objects  marked  say  in  red.  If  the 
map  could  include  some  of  the 
neighbourhood,  all  the  better.  One 
cannot  buy  and.  carry  about  the 
world  special  maps  of  everywhere ; 
yet  even  a  glance  at  a  special  map 
is  often  a  special  benefit.  Let  some 
good  Man,  whether  of  Hereford, 
Boss,  or  elsewhere,  set  the  example 
in  the  railway  station  of  his  own 
town. 

The  Wye  at  Hereford  is  but  a 
little  river;  thrice  our  iron  road 
crossed  it,  winding  through  the 
warm  quiet  fields.     Evening  sunset 
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gilded  the  tall  sharp  spire  of  Boss 
on  its  rising  ground,  and  the  mea- 
dows, hedgerows,  and  orchards 
which  encompass  the  little  town, 
as  I  rambled  np  the  High  Street, 
passing  '  the  Man  of  Boss's '  house, 
and  into  the  churchyard  with  its 
lofty  poplar  avenue  leading  down 
to  uie  fields.  Mr.  John  Kjrle's  grave 
is  in  the  chancel  within:  he  died 
in  1724,  ninety  years  old;  but  I 
had  not  come  to  see  his  house  and 
grave.  I  own  the  title  *Man  of 
Boss '  rather  bores  me,  and  I  do  not 
particularly  admire  Mr.  Pope's  well- 
known  lines  which  have  advertised 
the  local  philanthropist  so  prodi- 
giously. There  is  nothing  very 
noticeable  in  Boss  till  you  come 
out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  street, 
and  find  the  Wye  beneath  you,  with 
its  lawny  meadows  and  woods. 

Boss  is  still  a  small  town  and 
likely  to  remain  so,  its  chief  traffic 
being  of  summer  boating-parties  on 
the  Wye.  The  Irish  town  of  Boss, 
in  county  Wexford,  is  also  on  a 
beautiful  river,  the  Barrow.  Bos,  in 
Craelic  and  Kymric,  means  a '  wood ' ; 
and  hence  probably  the  name  of 
both  towns  (the  word  also  means  a 
'point'  or  'promontory').  The 
name  New  Boss,  as  the  Irish  one 
is  often  called,  was  not  given  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  its  Herefordshire 
sister,  but  from  an  Old  Boss,  now  a 
little  hamlet,  some  three  miles  dis- 
tant firom  New  Boss.  The  two 
rivers  are  perhaps  much  of  a  size 
above  tideway.  But  at  Irish  Boss 
the  Barrow  is  a  broad,  deep  tidal 
stream,  with  muddy  borders  and 
inlets  at  ebb  ;  at  English  Boss  the 
Wye  is  clear,  shallow,  pastoral, 
unsalted. 

The  inn  I  chanced  to  put  up  at 
was  of  the  ancient,  dusky,  close- 
smelling,  frowsy,  feather-bedded 
kind.  I  do  think  we  modems  are 
improved  in  the  matter  of  bedrooms 
at  least.     I  tossed,  heated  and  un- 


happy, and  (as  people  do  in  the 
Arabian  stories)  repeated  some 
appropriate  lines : 

Sad  is  his  iate  who  tambles  ill  at  ease 
On  fusty  feathen  filled  with  furious  fleas. 

But  my  essay  on  bedrooms  and 
sleep  must  come  in  at  another  time. 
I  must  now  (pra^g  your  patience, 
good  reader)  finish  up  witii  Prince 
Llywelyn,  son  of  Griffith,  and  Ed- 
ward Longshanks,  sketchingrapidly 
the  annexation  of  Wales  to  England 
and  how  it  came  about.  ^ 

Battle  of  Lewes  (1264).     Battle 
of  EveaJuim  (1265). 

King  Hemy  and  his  son  Edward 
(after  having  quarrelled  and  being 
reconciled)  encountered  in  shock  of 
battle  at  Lewes  (May  14,  1264)  the 
Barons,  headed  by  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  when  both  King  and  Prince 
were  made  prisoners.  It  is  an  ill 
wind  blows  nobody  good.  'That 
year  the  Welsh  enjoyed  peace  from 
the  English,  Llywelyn,  son  of 
Griffith,  being  Prince  of  all  Wales.' ' 

Edward  escaped  from  Hereford 
Oastle,  collected  a  gpreat  force,  met 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  force, 
including  a  body  of  northern  Welsh, 
at  Eyesham  (Aug.  4,  1265),  and 
beat  them;  Simon  himself  slain, 
and  his  son,  with  a  multitude  more. 

Llywelyn  ap  Griffith  comes  to 
terms {ilhy)  foith  King  Henry 
IIL 

Two  years  later,  after  many 
fightings  and  truces,  we  find 
Llywelyn  coming  to  settled  tenns 
with  Henry,  under  the  arbitration  of 
Ottobonus,  the  Pope's  legate.  The 
King  of  England  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  mutually  agree  not  to 
aid,  abet,  or  harbour  each  other's 
enemies  or  opponents.  David, 
Llywelyn's  brother,  is  to  have  his 
lands  back.     Out  of  gratitude  for 
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the  canooBsions  and  '  largiiioiiB '  ac- 
corded to  bim  (it  is  tkns  poUtelj 
put),  the  PriBce  agrees  to  pay 
25,000  marks  to  Dominns  Bex; 
1,000  within  the  month,  4,000  more 
Iwfore  Christmas,  and  afterwards 
3,000  marks  annually  till  all  be 
paid.  The  King,  with  his  son 
Lord  Edward,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  his  brother  and  others, 
met  oeremonionsly  at  the  Castle 
of  Montgomery  (Mons  Gomeri) 
on  Michaelmas  Day,  1 267 ;  Lly- 
welyn  did  homage  to  the  King  and 
swore  on  the  Evangelists,  and  the 
^*eaty  was  sealed  by  the  King, 
Prince  Edward,  Llywelyn,  and 
David,  to  be  kept  in  perpettio  in  all 
its  articles.  Llywelyn  is  to  give 
up  certain  march-lands  and  castles, 
and  to  receive  fonr  cantreds  else- 
where, for  whicb  he  is  to  do  the 
usual  homage  and  service.  Bonii- 
%tu  Bex,  witb  the  assent  of  his  son 
Lord  Edward  (described  as  'Primo- 
gemtns '),  wishing  to  magnify  the 
personal  position  of  the  said  Lly- 
welyn, grants  to  Llywelyn  and  bis 
lieirs  ihe  Principality  of  Wales,  and 
the  title  of  *  Prince  of  Wales ; '  and 
they  shall  receive  the  fealty  and 
homages  of  &11  the  Welsh  Barons, 
and  l£e  said  Barons  shall  hold  all 
their  lands  *  *»  capiie '  of  Llyweljm 
and  his  heirs.  From  this,  Mareduc 
Bon  of  Rhys  and  his  heirs  are  alone 
exempted,  who  are  to  hold  direct 
from  the  King,  at  least  for  the  present. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  intended  on  both  sides  for  a  final 
settlement  between  Wales  and  Eng- 
land. Even  to  the  far-sighted  Ed- 
ward the  absolute  annexation  of 
Wales  to  England  appeared  to  be 
ont  of  tbe  question ;  yet  It  came 
abont  only  sixteen  years  later,  mainly 
from  tbe  misjudgment  and  mis- 
management of  the  Welsh  leaders. 

Disputes  and  Disturbances, 
(l  268-1 272.) 

But  if  blood  is  thicker  than  water, 
80  is  it  hotter  than  ink.     During 


the  remaining  five  years  of  King 
Henry  III.  there  were  frequent 
breaches  of  the  Treaty  and  count- 
less complaints  both  on  the  side  of 
Welsh  chiefs  andof  the  English  Lords 
Marchers;  mutual  injuries,  repri- 
sals, conunissions  of  investigation 
arose.  In  October  1270  Llywelyn 
took  and  burnt  Caerphilly  Castle, 
belonging  to  GKlbert  de  Clare,  Earl 
of  Gloucester — ^the  recognised  way 
of  punishing  a  great  lord's  offences ; 
and  their  quarrel  continued  itself, 
both  appealing  to  the  King.  About 
this  time  we  find  the  men  of  Kery 
(in  South  Wales),  great  and  small 
(majores  quam  minores),  praying 
Henry  that  he  will  concede  the 
laws  of  his  kingdom  to  all  parts  of 
Wales  and  the  March — ^a  desire  in 
which  doubtless  many  throughout 
those  disturbed  regions  agreed  in 
their  hearts. 

Death  of  Henry  IIL  :  Regency  : 
King  Edward  Longshanks  re- 
turns from  the  Crusade:  Lly~ 
welyn  ap  Griffith  still  holds  back 
his  homage,     (1272-1275.) 

The  cases  between  Llywelyn  and 
De  Clare  and  others  were  still 
pending  when  the  long  and  feeble 
reign  of  Henry  of  Winchester  came 
to  an  end  (at  Westminster,  No- 
vember 16,  1272).  The  Barons, 
— ^De  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  first 
— ^put  in  turn  a  hand  upon  the 
corpse's  breast,  and  swore  fealty  to 
Edward,  now  far  away  in  the  Cru- 
sade. The  Earl  of  Cornwall  (Ed- 
ward's cousin),  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
(which  bodes  ill  for  Llywelyn !)  were 
appointed  joint  Regents  during  the 
Kmg's  absence. 

Llywelyn,  repeatedly  summoned 
to  do  homage  to  the  representatives 
of  the  new  King,  as  oflen  makes 
excuses.  Edward  reaches  England 
in  August  1274,  ^^^  ^  crowned  on 
the  19th  of  the  month.  Llywelyn 
is  summoned  to  do  homaee  at  Can- 
terbury, but  pleads  that  he  cannot 
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travel  bo  far  without  danger;*  also 
that  his  fugitives  and  enemies  are 
harboured  at  the  English  Court. 
Next  year,  Llywelyn  (against  whom 
his  brother  David  is  busily  plotting 
and  currying  favour  with  Edward) 
is  summoned  to  meet  the  King  at 
Chester,  but  again  makes  excuses. 
The  King  writes  angrily,*  '  Come 
to  Westminster  without  further 
delay — ^you  shall  have  safe  and  ho- 
nourable escort.'  Llywelyn  appeals 
to  the  Pope:'  says  he  knows  Ed- 
ward is  plotting  war;  guesses  fur- 
ther that  Edward  intends  to  make 
him  prisoner  on  some  pretence,  if 
he  can  get  fingers  upon  him,  and 
perhaps  set  up  David  in  his  stead ; 
complains  that  the  King  will  not 
name  a  safe  place  to  receive  his 
homage,  or  else,  as  he,  Llywelyn, 
has  supplicated,  send  commissioners 
to  receive  it.  So  the  quarrel  stands; 
in  which  by  this  time  much  per- 
sonal acerbity  has  mingled. 

Llywelyn  ap  Griffith  and  Eleanor 
de  Montfort    (1275.) 

Meantime  Llywelyn  has  also  a  love 
affair  on  hand;  is  troth-plighted 
with  Eleanor  de  Montfort,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  Simon  slain  at  Evesham; 
her  mother  being  a  half-sister  of  the 
late  King  Henry  of  England;  Philip, 
King  of  France,  is  the  maiden's 
feudal  guardian,  and  she  is  now  in 
the  Convent  of  Montargis.  Lly- 
welyn writes  urgently  to  King 
Philip :  '  Send  me  Eleanor ;  and 
make  friendship  and  alliance  with 
us,  offensive  and  defensive.  Make 
no  pact  with  the  English,  who  are 
my  enemies  also ;  nor  will  I  hence- 
forth without  you.'  Eleanor,  and  her 
brother  Amaury,  with  their  com- 
pany, set  sail  for  Wales,  but  were 
intercepted  by  an    English    force 


(whether  on  sea  or  land  is  not  quite 
clear)  and  made  prisoners.^ 

Llywelyn  ap  Griffith  at  last  de- 
clared a  Rebel,  (1276.) 

Again  (January  1276)  Llywelyn 
is  summoned,  this  time  to  Win- 
chester, to  do  homage  and  take 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  suzerain, 
and  again  excuses  himself.  Once 
more  he  is  summoned  to  attend, 
without  fail,  at  Westminster,  within 
three  weeks  after  Easter;  once  more, 
excuses  from  Llywelyn,  especially 
founded  on  his  brother  David's  con- 
spiracy,  and  confirmed  by  letten 
from  certain  of  his  clergy  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  Oc- 
tober Llywelyn  writes  to  the  King, 
*  I  will  gladly  meet  you  at  Montgo- 
mery or  Oswestry,  if  you  will  first 
confirm  by  letter  the  treaty  of  1 267 ; 
assure  me  of  personal  safety  and  free- 
dom, send  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  certain  of  your  hiehest 
noble8ai.e8cort,and  giyeup  myLde 
Eleanor  de  Montfort.'  This  letter, 
read  before  the  King  and  Council 
Nov.  12,  1276,  brings  matters  to  a 
head,  not  favourably  to  Llywelyn. 
The  Council  declares  him  a  rebel; 
the  military  tenants  of  the  Crown 
are  to  meet  for  his  punishment ;  all 
intercourse  with  him  is  forbidden.*^ 
Further,  he  is  to  be  excommuni- 
cated unless  he  makes  full  submis- 
sion within  a  fortnight  of  notice 
received. 

Kiny  Edward  Lony shanks  invades 
Wales.    (1277.) 

Edward  has  now  fairly  entered  on 
the  enterprise  of  subduing  Wales, 
though  still,  I  should  guess,  without 
intending  annexation  or  thinking 
that  possible.  The  Welsh  Prince, 
in  refusing  the  feudal  homage  and 
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oaiii  paid  by  bo  inanj  of  his  prede- 
cessors to  the  English  Kings,  gave 
Edward  a  perfectly  legitimate  caaua 
Mi, 

His  resolution  taken,  Edward  was 
in  no  harry  to  begin.  It  was  Jane 
(1277)  before  he  was  ready.  His 
vmy  was  then  encamped  close  to 
Chester,  and  his  fleet  from  the 
Ciaqae  Ports  was  off  the  coast  of 
Anglesea.  He  crossed  the  Dee  and 
took  the  casties  of  Flint  and  Bhnd- 
dlan,  his  pioneers  opening  wide 
trenches  through  the  forest,  and 
making  roads  and  bridges  as  they 
went.  Prince  David  was  with  King 
Edward,  helping  to  goide  the  inva- 
sion topographically,  and  to  deceive 
the  Wdsh  people  (as  he  was  perhaps 
himself  deceived)  as  to  its  real  ob- 
jects. There  were  other  Welsh 
Princes  too  that,  more  CelticOj  out 
of  private  interests  and  jealousies, 
sided  with  the  Saxon  King.  March- 
ing and  countermarching,  and  much 
desultory  fighting,  went  on  during 
the  summer  and  autumn ;  Lly welyn 
keeping  mostly  to  the  mountains, 
and  Edward  finding,  as  others  had 
fonnd,  that  in  Wales  to  catch  your 
foe  was  the  chief  difficulty.  , 

Once  more  a    Treaty  of  Peace. 
(1277.) 

Winter  was  at  hand,  provisions 
grew  scarce,  and  in  November  the 
Saxon  and  the  Kymro  once  more 
came  to  terms  ;*  Llywelyn  to  pay  a 
large  fine,  give  up  absolutely  a  por- 
tion of  his  lands  to  Edward,  and  do 
homage  for  the  rest;  satisfaction 
heing  arranged  for  the  minor  Welsh 
Princes  in  opposition  to  him  and  for 
his  brother  I>Etvid.  Edward  subse- 
quently accepted  instead  of  fine  the 
SQooession  to  the  Island  of  Angle- 
sea;  ihis  to  belong  to  the  English 
Crown  after  Llywelyn's  death  ;*  and 
Prince  David's  lands  were  also  to 
fall  m  to  the  Crown.    Such  in  brief 


were  the  main  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Conway.  Prince  David  was  made 
seneschal  of  the  royal  castles  in 
North  .  Wales,  and  stood  high  in 
favour — ^the  sagacious  Edwaid  car- 
rying on  his  Welsh  plans  by  policy 
as  well  as  by  force. 

Llywelyn   ap    Griffith   married.. 

(1278.) 

At  Christmas  came  Llywelyn  to 
London,  under  high  escort  and  safe- 
guard, and  did  homage;  staying 
a  fortnight,  and  sending  letters 
thence  to  Windsor  to  his  bride,^ 
by  permission  of  the  King.  ('  Our 
beloved  and  faithful  Llywelyn,  &c.^ 
sends '  so  and  so  *  to  our  dearest  kins- 
woman Alianora,  daughter  of  the 
late  Simon  de  Monte-forti.'  )  In 
the  following  October  (13th),  at 
Worcester,  in  the  presence  of  King 
Edward  and  the  Queen,  and  also  of 
the  Eling  of  Scotland,  Llywelyn  and 
Eleanor  were  at  last  married,  and 
then  went  away  into  Anglesea  to 
hold  their  little  court  at  Aberfraw.* 

Discontent  continues.  ( 1 278-1 28 1 .) 

But  in  spite  of  terms  and  pactions, 
ceremonies  and  civilities,  Wales  was 
by  no  means  content.  The  deep- 
rooted  dislike  to  alien  laws  and 
language  and  manners  soon  sent  up 
new  crops  of  grievances  and  inju- 
ries. Quarrels,  accusations,  appeals,, 
charges  of  treason,  rumours  of  in-- 
surrection :  the  old  disease  showed 
itself  again  in  many  parts  of  the- 
body-social  and  body-politic.^ 

New  General  Rising  of  the  Welsh 
against  Foreign  Rule.  (1282.) 

At  this  time  was  going  on  a  long- 
continued  suit  at  law  between 
Llywelyn  and  the  minor  Prince 
Griffith  ap  Gwenwynwyn,  with 
pleadings  before  various  courts,* 
appeals    to    the    King,    references* 
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again  to  local  authorities  ;  the  main 
question  in  liwrne  being  always, 
'  Is  the  case  to  be  decided  by  the 
laws  and  customs  of  Wales?*  *  King 
Edward,  it  would  seem,  at  all  events 
Llywelyn  believes  so,  says  at  one 
time,  '  Yes,  by  all  means ! '  At 
another,  *WelJ,  it  can  hardly  be 
done,'  or  even  plumply  '  No ! ' 
Prince  David,  too,  is  now  tired  of 
courtiership  and  Saxon  ways,  and 
feels  that  he  has  sunk  from  his  an- 
cestral position,  and  deems  himself 
often  slighted  by  the  King  and  those 
about  him.  One  day  he  is  missing  : 
has  hastened  back  to  his  mountain- 
land,  and  gained  his  brother's  for- 
giveness. Llywelyn  has  found  his 
brother  again,  but  has  lost  his  wife. 
Eleanor  (often  a  peacemaker  be- 
tween WsJes  and  England)  quitted 
this  troublesome  world  June  19, 
1281. 

In  March  1282  the  new  Welsh 
insurrection  broke  out.  On  the 
night  of  the  2i8t  David  surprised 
Ha  warden  Castle,  slew  the  governor 
and  garrison,  and  carried  off  Roger 
de  Clifford,  the  Justiciary.  Then 
joining  Llywelyn,  they  took  the 
castles  of  Flint  and  Rhuddlan.  At 
the  same  time  several  chieftains 
rose  in  South  Wales,  and  seized 
castles.  Protests  against  various 
long-continued  grievances,  for  which 
they  had  in  vain  sought  redress,  were 
set  forth  by  all  the  insurgents  as  plea 
for  taking  arms. 

King  Edward  was  at  Devizes. 
He  lost  no  time.  He  sent  reinforce- 
niGuts  to  the  Marches ;  called  on  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  ex- 
communicato the  insurgents ;  sum- 
moned his  barons  to  meet  him  with 
their  men  at  Worcester,  and  called 
out  his  fleet.  He  gathered  soldiers 
specially  fit  for  mountain  warfare 
from  Scotland  and  France.  In  June 
the  King  was  at  Chester,  in  July  at 
Bhnddlan.1  Woodmen  cleared  the 
forest  for  the  soldiers.     The  fleet 


attacked  Anglesea^  and  it  was  taken 
in  October.  Soon  after,  the  Arck- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  came  on  an 
embassy  to  Llywelyn,  offering  terms 
of  peace — in  vain.  Then  at  last 
the  Archbishop  excommunicated 
him.  But  again  the  Archbisliop 
essayed  to  make  peace.  Llywelyn 
was  offered  an  English  barony.  No; 
he  was  unused  to  English  laws  and 
manners.  It  was  not  in  his  power 
to  give  up  the  old  realm ;  the  people 
would  not  accept  a  stranger  to  rule 
over  them.  Archbishop  answers, 
angrily :  *  The  laws  of  Howel  the 
Good  are  "  by  authority  of  the 
devil!" — Submit  yourself  to  our 
Lord  the  King,  or  take  the  conse- 
quences 


>2 


The  end  of  Llyvoelyn  ap  Griffith. 
(1282.) 

Llywelyn  leaving  his  castles  in 
North  Wales  in  cha^e  of  his  brother 
David,  marched  south,  hoping  to 
strike  a  blow  in  Cardiganshire.*  His 
army  encamped  in  the.Essynt  moan- 
tains,  near  Llanfair.  Llywelyn  one 
day  (it  was  now  December)  set  ont 
with  a  small  party  of  soldiers,  and 
leaving  these  to  guard  Pont  Grew  vn, 
on  the  river  Towy,  he  himself  rode 
forward,  without  armour  and  with 
only  one  attendant,  to  a  dell  (since 
called  Cwm  Llywelyn),  to  meet  cer- 
tain chiefs  of  South  Wales,  with 
whom  he  had  exchanged  secret  mes- 
sages. No  one  kept  tryst  with  Lly- 
welyn: there  was  probably  trea- 
chery. Riding  back,  the  Prince 
heard  sounds  of  conflict ;  the  Eng- 
lish had  attacked  the  bridge,  and 
another  body  of  them  had  found  a 
ford  lower  down,  and  were  crossing. 
Llywelyn  and  his  squire  set  off  at  top 
speed  for  the  camp ;  they  were  seen 
and  pursued,  and  a  kmght  named 
Adam  de  Francton  thrust  his  lance 
through  Llywelyn,  who  fell  from  his 
horse  morti»l]y  wounded*    After  a 
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fight,  in  which  the  Welsh  were 
worsted  and  dispersed,  the  English 
knigkt  returning  to  the  man  he  had 
spesffed,  found  the  breath  still  in 
hm,  and  peering  into  the  dying  face, 
PECogniaed  Llyweljm,  ruler  of  the 
Kjmric  people.  De  Francton  cut 
off  the  prince's  head,  and  it  was  sent 
with  the  regal  signet  and  torque  to 
Rhnddlan.  King  Edward,  having 
first  showed  it  to  all  his  army,  sent 
it  to  London. 

The  poor  ghastly  head,  mockingly 
dressed  in  a  crown  of  ivy,  was  car- 
ried in  procession  through  the  City, 
with  shouts  and  music,  and  stuck 
at  winter  nightfall  on  the  pillory. 
Next  day  a  horseman  bore  it  on 
lance  point  through  Gheapside  to 
the  Tower,  where  it  was  fixed  on  a 
tall  pole  over  one  of  the  gateways 
and  left  to  moulder  away.  The 
body  was  first  buried  where  it  fell, 
bat  afterwards  removed  to  the  ab- 
bey of  Cwmlin,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  remain  in  the  Httle  valley  of 
Cljwedag.  Many  bards  sung  of 
Lljwelyn,  his  feats,  and  his  death. 

Prince  David  hanged.     (1283.) 

An  assembly  of  Welsh  chie&  de- 
clared Prince  David  his  successor, 
hat  King  Edward  had  very  dififerent 
plans.  The  English  monarch  kept 
Christmas  at  Bhuddlan.  Of  those 
who  were  notorious  as  antagonists 
of  the  Saxon  rule,  he  had  many 
banged,  no  few  priests  among  them  j 
and  doubtless  some  strolling  min- 
strels too,  stimulators  of  war  and  re- 
bellion,— ^but  tiie  story  of  the  Massa- 
cre of  the  Bards — *  Buin  seize  thee, 
ruthless  king,'  Ac. — ^is  mere  fable. 

Prince  David  is  driven  hard ;  one 
strong  place  after  another  yields 
to  the  English  troops.  At  last  he 
takes  to  the  wild  woods,  with  his 
wife  and  children  and  a  few  attend- 
ants, and  after  two  months*  wan- 
^enng  is  betrayed,  given  up,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  At  Shrews- 
hnry,  on  the  last  day  of  September, 
1283,  Prince .  David    is  tried    for 


high  treason  and  condemned.  He 
is  there  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered; the  four  divisions  of  his 
body  sent  to  four  towns  (I  know 
not  which)  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  his  head  to  London, 
to  moulder  beside  his  brother's  on 
the  Tower  gateway. 

Wales  annexed  at  last    (1284.) 

The  annexation  of  Wales  to  Eng- 
land was  finally  completed  by  the 
statute  1 2®  Edw.  I.,  *  Datum  apud 
Rothelanum'  [i.e.  Rhuddlan]  on 
Sunday  in  Mid-Lent,  1 284,  which  has 
fourteen  chapters.  It  opens,  *  Ed-~ 
ward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  <fcc.,  to  all 
his  subjects  of  his  Land  of  Snowdon, 
and  of  other  his  Lands  in  Wales, 
greeting  in  the  Lord.'  *  Divine 
Providence  .  .  .  hath  now  of  its 
favour  wholly  and  entirely  trans- 
ferred under  our  proper  dominion 
the  Land  of  Wales,  with  its  inha- 
bitants, heretofore  subject  to  us  in 
Feudal  Right,  all  obstacles  whatso- 
ever ceasing;  and  hath  annexed 
and  united  the  same  unto  the  Crown 
of  the  aforesaid  Realm,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  same  Body.'  *  Being  de- 
sirous that  the  People  of  those 
Lands  who  have  submitted  them- 
selves absolutely  to  our  will,  and 
whom  we  have  so  accepted,  should 
be  protected  under  fixed  Laws  and 
Customs,  We  have  caused  to  be  re- 
hearsed before  Us  and  the  Nobles  of 
our  Realm  the  Laws  and  Customs 
of  those  parts  hitherto  in  use,  which 
being  diligently  heard  and  fully 
understood.  We  have,  by  the  advice 
of  the  aforesaid  Nobles,  abolished 
certain  of  them,  some  thereof  We 
have  allowed,  and  some  We  have 
corrected;  and  We  have  likewise 
commanded  certain  others  to  be 
ordained  and  added  thereto.' 

Chapter  II.  divides  the  land  into 
Counties,  appoints  a  Justice  of 
Snowdon,  sheriff,  coroners,  bailiffs, 
and  gives  directions  as  to  juries. 
Chapter  III.  treats  of  the  Sheriff's 
Court ;  and  IV.  of  his  *  turn  '  (or 
circuit)  twice  a  year,  and  things  to 
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be  enquired  into,  &om  murder  and 
'  hamsoken '  (housebreaking)  to 
the  offence  of  the  Whitanwarii^  that 
is,  men  who  whiten  hides  of  oxen 
and  horses,  knowing  the  same  to 
have  been  stolen,  that  they  may  not 
be  known  again,  or  of  those  '  that 
give  lodging  to  persons  unknown 
for  more  than  two  nights.' 

V,  treats  of  the  office  of  coroner ; 
VI.  of  the  forms  of  writs  ;  VII.  to 
XI.  of  various  pleas  and  snits  at 
law,  covenants,  personal  trespasses, 
&c. 

Chapter  twelve  is  *of  Dower.* 
'  Whereas  heretofore  women  have 
not  been  endowed  in  Wales,  the 
King  granteth  that  they  shall  be 
endowed.*  The  thirteenth  enacts 
that '  Whereas  the  custom  is  other- 
wise in  Wales  than  in  England  con- 
cerning succession  to  an  inheritance, 
inasmuch  as  the  inheritance  is 
partible  among  the  heirs  male  .  .  . 
Our  Lord  the  King  will  not  have 
that  custom  abrogated  .  .  .  but 
in  future  bastards  shall  not  in- 
herit [as  they  used  to  do  in  Keltic 
Ireland  also].  And  should  any  in- 
heritance, on  failure  of  heir  male, 
descend  unto  females,  they  shall 
have  their  portions,  though  this  be 
contrary  to  the  customs  of  Wales 
before  used.'  Chapter  fourteenth 
and  last,  says  that  on  trials  upon 
contracts,  debts,  sureties,  trespasses, 
chattels,  they  may  use  the  Welsh  law 
whereto  they  have  been  accustomed. 
Bat  they  must  use  the  laws  of 
England  in  thefts,  larcenies,  burn- 
ings, murders,  manslaughters,  rob- 
beries. 

Such  is  the  famous  Statute  of 
Bhuddlan.  I  lately  saw  that  castle, 
a  solitary  ivied  ruin  on  the  grassy 
bank  of  River  Clywd,  where  the 
mountains  have  sunk  into  a  flat 
country  two  or  three  miles  in 
breadth,  fringed  with  long  sands 
and  tide  foam.  A  couple  of  miles 
farther  down,  facing  the  shallow 
waves,  is  Rhyl,  part  an  old  gray 


Welsh  village,  part  a  new  stucco 
bathing  town,  with  wooden  pier,  and 
little  children  paddling  and  digging, 
and  loungers  watching  the  ships  for 
Chester  Bar,  or,  farther  out,  going 
to  or  from  great  Liverpool,  round 
the  comer.  Some  five  miles  above 
Rhuddlan's  green  ruin,  Clywd 
flows  winding  through  a  deep  nar- 
row  vale,  guarded  with  steep  lime- 
stone rocks  rising  out  of  rich  woods, 
thence  down  into  the  opener  country 
through  park  and  meadow  and  by 
the  sleepy  cathedral  village  of  St. 
Asaph. 

King  Edward  Longshanks :  new 
Castles:  his  son  ^Prince  of 
WalesJ^     (1284 — 1301.) 

King  Edward  again  spent  Christ- 
mas at  Rhuddlan.  He  had  built 
great  new  castles  at  Conway  and 
at  Caernarvon,  and  in  the  latter  his 
Queen  gave  birth  to  a  second  son, 
April  25,  1284,  "^l^om  the  King^ 
presented  to  the  Welsh  as  their 
Prince,  bom  in  Wales.*  In  spring 
he  made  a  stately  progress  through- 
out Wales,  and  in  August  held  a 
'Round  Table'  and  tournament  at 
Nefyn.  Prince  Alphonso  died  at 
Windsor  on  August  19,  and  the 
little  Prince  Edward  then  became 
heir  to  the  English  crown.  In 
November  the  King  and  Queen 
made  pilgrimage  to  St.  David's. 
In  January,  1285,  Edward  returned 
to  London,  after  an  absence  of  three 
years.  He  brought  away  with  him 
the  Welsh  regalia,  and  also  the 
head  of  St.  David,  which  he  car- 
ried in  solemn  procession  to  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Troubles  in  Wales  went  on; 
but  the  neck  of  the  native-rule 
party  was  broken.  Edward  drafted 
ofl*  many  of  the  fighting  men  to  his 
wars  in  Scotland  and  France.  In 
1 30 1  the  King  formally  conferred 
on  his  son  and  heir,  Edward  of 
Caema|Ton,    the     Principality    of 


'  See  Stowe.    Rymer,  ii.  272-9,  287,  291-2,  316-17. 
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Wales  and  Earldom  of  Chester. 
The  seven- jears-old  Prince  received 
at  Chester  the  homage  of  Welsh 
and  English  landholders. 

Finu  WaUicE^  as  a  separate  na- 
tionalitj. 

£dward  I.  died  Jnly  7,  1307. 
Wales  was  forced  to  live  under 
English  laws  and  the  English 
crown.  One  more  general  effort 
against  the  victorions  Saxon  she 
made  ahont  a  hundred  years  later, 
in  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
nnder  Owen  Glendower. 


At  Boss,  the  night  and  its  trou- 
bles ended :  here  is  an  autumnal 
morning,  and  the  Wye  (once  boun- 
daiy  river  of  Wales  and  England) 
flowing  softly  through  his  misty 
meadows,  with  many  a  poplar  and 
many  a  willow.  My  boatman,  a 
straight  handsome  six-foot  man  of 
thirty  in  shirt  and  trousers,  took  his 
oars,  and  down  the  fair  stream 
we  swept  towards  Wilton  Bridge,  of 
red  sandstone,  with  a  sundial  set 
on  one  of  its  six  beautiful  round 
arches;  a  mined  castle  close  by, 
dismantled  by  the  Boundheads. 
The  mist  cleared,  the  day  warmed, 
cows  stood  in  the  river,  the  clear 
water  flowed  over  an  endless  bed 
of  waving  green  weeds.  One  weed, 
the  boatman  tells  me,  which  was 
onknown  here  till  a  few  years  ago 
(*  We  call  it  the  American  weed'), 
has  grown  so  fast  and  thick  as 
almost  to  choke  up  some  of  the  chan- 
nels. Over  the  waving  green  we 
glided,  and  over  gray  flags  of 
rock,  our  shadow  glidmg  beneath 
ns;  down  dancing  rapids,  keel 
sometimes  scraping  on  the  stones ; 
round  comers  into  deep  slow  pools 
among  withy  beds;  under  the 
shade  of  tall  elms,  and  out  into  the 
broad  sunshine  of  river  lawns ;  by 
farmhouses,  hamlets,  orchards  load- 
ed with  red  and  yellow  apples ;  and 
anon  between  steep  woocly  banks, 
mountains  of  dark  green  foliage 
rising  from  the  water's  edge. 


Ladders  of  light  fall  through  the 
high-heaped  woods.  We  are  passing 
modem  Gtx>drich  Court,  and  ruined 
old  Goodrich  Castle  (which  held 
out  long  for  King  Charles) — a  noble 
situation,  a  chivalrous-sounding 
name.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  built 
Goodrich  Court  in  1 828,  and  filled  it 
with  specimens  of  ancient  weapons 
and  war-gear, — now  on  view  at 
South  Kensington.  Some  great  Lon- 
don money-changer  lives  there  now. 
'Tis  the  age  of  stock-broking.  Do 
I  wish  back  again  the  times  when 
men  wore  suits  of  iron — when  no 
gentleman  went  out  of  doors  un- 
armed? No.  But  answer  me  in 
turn — ^hasstock-brokingand  money- 
marketing  put  an  end  to  war  P  War 
is  now  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever 
before  in  the  world,  and  much  more 
mechanical.  Science  has  applied 
itself  with  great  success  to  the  de- 
velopment of  man's  powers  of  de- 
struction; and  banking,  with  its 
foreign  loans  and  other  contri- 
vances (for  which  labour  must  bit- 
terly pay  in  the  end),  enables  kings 
and  ministers  to  undertake  almost 
irresponsibly  the  prodigiously  costly 
operations  of  modem  warfare,  in 
which  individuals  are  swallowed  up 
like  drops  of  water  in  the  sea. 
Well  might  we  lift  our  hands  in 
admiration  (of  a  sort)  at  the  ma- 
chinery whereby  the  surpluses  and 
savings  of  quiet  English  folk  are 
transferred  to  a  French  or  Russian 
Emperor  to  spend  on  more  soldiers 
and  cannon.  But  if  a  foreign  loan 
gives  us  five,  six,  perhaps  eight 
per  cent.,  what  do  we  know  or 
care  about  Emperors  and  their  po- 
litics ?  Our  bankers,  brokers — ^most 
respectable  men.  A  la  bonne  lieure ! 
Only,  if  you  should  happen  to  get 
but  two  per  cent,  or  to  lose  every 
penny,  don't  come  to  me  for  pity. 
War,  like  most  thines  now-a-days, 
is  made  '  on  credit,'  m  other  words 
is  in  great  part  a  gambling  trans- 
action. I  would  certainly  as  soon 
spend  my  blood  in  the  cause  of  that 
great  man  who  is  at  the  head  of 
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affairs  in  the  salon  of  Hombnrg,  as 
in  that  of  the  late  occupier  of  the 
Tuileries,  now  at  Chislehurst. 

Jonathan  Swift's  grandfather  (of 
a  Yorkshire  fiunilj)  was  vicar  of 
this  parish  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  and  also  inherited  from 
his  father  a  small  landed  property 
at  the  village  of  Groodrich,  vulgarly 
Gutheridge,   on  which  he  buUt  a 
whimsical  kind  of  a  house.^     The 
vicar  siding    actively  with    King 
Charles    'was    plundered    by  the 
Botmdheads    six-and-thirty  times, 
some  say  above  fifty.'     His  church 
living  and  his  land  were  both  taken 
from  him  by  the  Parliament.     He 
died  in  1658,  leaving  ten  sons  and 
three  or  four   daughters,  and  his 
body  was  buried  in  Goodrich  Church. 
His  famous  grandson  put  up  a  small 
slab  to  his  memory,  and  also  re- 
stored to  the  church  of  Goodrich  a 
communion  chalice  which  had  been 
used  there  by  his  grandfather,  pro- 
bably hidden  from  the  Roundheads, 
and  had  come  down  into  the  Dean's 
hands.   Among  Dean  Swift's  papers 
was  found  a  sketch  of  the  tablet, 
with  some  lines  of  doggrel  verse 
scribbled  on  it.     '  The  paper  is  en- 
dorsed in  Swift's  hand,  ''  Model  of 
a  Monument  for  my  Grandfather, 
with  Mr.  Pope's  roguery."  '^     And 
thus  run  the  verses : 

Jonathan  Swiil 

Had  the  gift, 

Bj  Jatherige,  motherige, 

And  by  brotherige, 

To  come  from  Gutherige, 

But  now  is  spoird  deao, 

And  an  Irish  Dean. 

In  this  church  he  has  put 

A  stone  of  two  foot ; 

With  a  cup  and  a  can,  sir, 

In  respect  to  his  grandsire ; 

So  Ireland  change  thy  tone 

And  cry  Ohone !  Ohone ! 

For  England  hath  its  own. 

The  river  turns  and  returns, 
among  great  black  yew-trees,  more 
huge  elms,  more  high-heaped  woods 


with  here  and  there  a  tinge  of 
hectic.  Yes !  here  is  the  sad  splen- 
dour of  another  autumn,  unmis* 
takeably  beginning  on  the  slope  of 
variegated  fern.  The  cawing  rooks 
overhead  are  ware  of  the  season; 
and  hark!  the  robin's  plaintive 
little  dirge  to  the  summer.  One 
crow  stood  on  a  stone,  looking  in- 
tently into  the  river,  and,  my  boat- 
man said,  fishing. 

Here  is  the  hamlet  of  Courtfield. 
The  church  where  Harry  of  Mon- 
mouth was  baptised  was  pulled 
down  four  or  five  years  ago,  and 
now  we  have  among  the  river-side 
trees  a  new  ugly  church  and  uglier 
parsonage.  Surely,  to  destroy  any 
notable  old  building  is  to  inflict  a 
wound  on  the  mother-country — a 
solution  of  continuity  in  its  civic 
history  and  social  life. 

Down  the  clear  stream  we  glide 
with  regular  pulse  of  oars,  by 
orchards,  by  great  walnut  trees, 
by  cottage  and  croft.  Anglers  plj 
their  sfill  from  bank  or  punt. 
Waterhens  run  along  the  edge,  and 
plop  into  shaded  creeks.  The  sun- 
light strikes  along  the  trees,  shift- 
ing its  side  with  the  windings  of  the 
river.  My  handsome  boatman,  who 
does  not  prove  to  be  inteUectnally 
bright,  repairs  the  loss  of  that 
moisture  which  plentifully  bedews 
his  face  and  neck  with  copious  beer, 
for  which  we  stop  at  little  river- 
side  taverns  oftener  than  is  satis- 
factory. I  had  thought  cyder  to  be 
the  general  drink  of  the  country, 
but  after  tasting  some  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  I  could  not  wonder 
at  anyone's  preferring  beer;  it 
tasted  as  though  made  of  crab- 
apples.  My  man  is  not  married,  I 
find;  his  father,  approaching 
seventy  years  of  age,  is  still  a 
vigorous  boatman  on  the  Wye; 
and  this  was  all  I  could  gather 
from  him  of  personal  interest.  As 
to    thoughts  or    opinions  of  any 


•  Anecdotes  of  the  Family  of  Swift,  by  the  Dean. 
'  Scott's  Memoirs  of  Swift:. 
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general  natare,  his  znind  seemed  a 
blank.  Contnurj  to  Chaucer's 
scholar,  lie  was  neither  desirous 
to  learn,  nor  to  teach  anything ;  the 
ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  character. 
How  fall  o{  talk,  of  theories  and 
fancies,  of  curiosity  and  of  informa- 
tion (whether  exact  or  not  is  another 
matter),  would  an  Irish  pleasure* 
boatman  probsrbly  be ! 

But  my  stolid  friend  did  his  day's 
work  in  a  sufficient  manner,  though 
doll;  nor  failed  to  name  the  princi- 
pal things  as  we  floated  down.  Here 
on  oar  left  hand  is  the  Forest  of 
Dean ;  and  now  we  glide  under 
Coldwell  Bocks,  lofty  walls  of  lime- 
stone hung  with  a  thousand  rich 
garlands,  their  clefts  filled  with 
dark  verdure  of  hollies,  mountain 
ash,  and  ivy ;  a  picturesque  and  from 
time  immemorial  till  now  a  peace- 
fdl  scene.  But  the  railway  con- 
tractor, 'like  a  demon-mole,'  has 
borrowed  through  the  guardian  hills, 
and  a  heap  of  rubbish  already  dis- 
figures the  river  shore  where  his 
bridge  is  to  be,  bringing  the  yell  of 
the  steam-dragon  to  put  every  shy 
Naiad  and  Oread  to  flight.  Now 
the  river  makes  a  sweep  of  somb 
five  miles  round  a  great  wooded 
hill.  I  land  to  cross  the  ridge  by 
Sjmond's  Yat,  or  Grate,  a  walk  of  a 
^rd  of  a  mile,  and  to  catch  the 
boat  on  the  other  side  after  its 
long  drcnmvention.  Up  winds  the 
path,  across  a  meadow,  by  a  little 
farm-house  (at  its  door  a  beautiful, 
placid  young  maiden  with  bright 
eyes,  who  looks  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  tranquil  rustic  happi- 
ness), then  through  a  large 
orchard: 

What  wondroaa  life  is  this  I  lead ! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head ; — 

the  branches  weighed  down  with 
mddy  and  with  golden  fruitage, 
and  plentiful  mellow  waifs  lying 
scattered  in  the  grass  ;  then  steeper 
among  trees  and  foHaged  rocks,  till 


the  upper  platform  reveals  its  pan-, 
orama,  a  river  on  this  side  the  hill, 
and  a  river  on  that  (another,  yet 
the  same),  crags,  woods, hills, lawns, 
orchards  and  meadows,  villages  and 
farms ;  then  down  through  more 
trees  and  apples  to  the  boat. 

Apples  are  famous  in  old  British 
song.  One  of  the  poems  attributed 
to  Myrddin  (Merlin)  is  AvallenaUy 
*  The  Apple  Trees.'  In  the  Isle  of 
Avalon,  Ins-Afallwiy  'Apple  Island': 

Deep-meadoVd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard 
lawns. 

And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer 
sea, 

Arthur  was  supposed  to  lie  in 
long  trance,  till  the  time  should 
€ome  for  him  to  lead  his  Britons  to 
victory  and  happiness.  Six  poems 
in  all  are  extant  bearing  Merlin's 
name,  whose  date  is  given  as  a.d, 
J 30— 600;  ih»  Avallenau  one,  and 
another  the  Hoianau  neu  Bor* 
chelleiuiUy  ^Invocation  to  the  Pigs' 
(each  piece  a  string  of  historical 
allusions) .  To  the  same  century  are 
referred  the  poems  of  Aneurin, 
Taliesin,  Llywarch  Hen  (i.e. 
Senex),  given  in  that  large  collection 
called  Myvyrian  Archceology^  In 
this  as  in  most  collections  of 
Kymric  poetry,  Aneurin's  Gododdn 
comes  first — an  historical  piece, 
supposed  to  recount  an  expedition 
of  the  Ottadini,  a  Kymric  tribe 
occupying  parts  of  Northumber- 
land, against  another  tribe.  To 
Taliesin  ('Bright  Front ')  nearly 
eighty  poems  are  attributed,  includ- 
ing  several  battle  pieces.  Of  the 
poems  given  to  Llywarch  Hen,  the 
principal  are  Elegies  on  Chiefs  and 
Warriors. 

From  the  date  of  these  old  Bards 
down  to  1 1 20  (some  five  centuries), 
only  some  half-dozen  Kymric  poems 
are  reckoned — a  strange  gap  in  the 
minstrelsy.  But  the  truth  is  that 
not  one  of  the  so-called  ancient 
poems  is  authentically  traceable  to 


>  There  is  a  new  edition  in  one  toL    Denbigh :  Gee.     1 870. 
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an  earlier  time  than  the  1 1  nnndreds 
(12th.  Centuiy),  though  doubtless 
previously,  and  for  an  indefinite 
time,  floating,  in  some  form  or 
other,  in  oral  tradition.  The  oldest 
Welsh  manuscript  including  poems 
is  the  Black  Booh  of  Cciermartlien^ 
circa  11 00,  a  quarto  of  54  leaves. 
And  if  these  Welsh  pieces  are  found 
to  lack  all  evidence,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, of  an  earlier  date  than  the  1 1 
Hds.,  so  in  matter  and  style  (so  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  judge)  they 
appear  to  be  of  no  great  value  or 
interest.  They  include  no  metrical 
tales  (unless  we  reckon  as  such  the 
Gndodin  and  the  Hanes  Taliesin 
*  History  of  Taliesin ')  ;  no  love- 
songs  ;  no  poems  about  Arthur  or 
his  knights.  Neither  is  there  one 
word  in  them  relating  to  Druids  or 
Druidism.^  The  subjects  are  Battles, 
Laudations  or  Elegies  on  Chief- 
tains ;  strings  of  historic  allusions, 
prophecies,  and  miscellaneous  im- 
personal matters,  such  bs  *  The  Song 
of  the  Mead,'  *The  Song  of  the  Ale,' 
^  The  Song  of  the  Horses,'  '  To  the 
Wind,'  •  The  Battle  of  the  Trees,' 
^  The  Circle  of  the  Bards.' 

The  Welsh  Prose  Stories  are  of 
much  greater  interest.  The  fine  col- 
lection of  Mahinogion  (*  Tales  for 
the  Young ')  published  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest,  with  translations, 
is  well  known.  These  tales,  in 
their  present  form,  are  probably 
of  the  1 1  Hds.  It  is  likely  that 
many  of  the  incidents  have  been 
derived  from  Irish  tales  of  much 
earlier  date.  I  think  it  will  one 
day  be  made  clear  that  the  mu- 
«ic  of  Wales  and  of  Scotland,  and 
^he  Keltic  fiction  of  both,  owe  far 
more  to  Ireland  than  is  at  present 
suspected.  In  Welsh  music,  how- 
ever, a  serious,  grave,  stately  quality 
is  sometimes  found,  different  from 
anything  Irish.  Welsh  landscape, 
too,  I  uiink,  has  a  characteristic 


g^vity  and  sombreness.  Irish  land- 
scape, music,  human  character — 
tender,  plaintive,  pathetic — ^wild, 
sorrowful,  hopefal,  desponding — 
have  seldom  a  touch  of  the  grave, 
the  gloomy,  and  the  massive. 

Though  we  have  no  authentic 
remains  of  their  ancient  songs  in  the 
original  form,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Bards  played  an  important  part  in 
the  social  arrangements  of  the  old 
Kymri.  There  were  travelling  bards 
and  district  bards;  and  in  the  re- 
tinue of  a  prince  there  were  two 
bards — *  the  Household  Bard '  and 
'  the  Chief  of  Song.'  In  the  laws 
of  Howel  the  Good,  made  in  the  first 
half  of  the  9  Hds.,  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  the  various  officers 
of  the  court  are  laid  down,  and 
among  the  rest  those  of  Bard 
TeulUf  '  the  Bard  of  the  Household.' 
*  He  is  to  have  his  land  free,  and 
his  horse  in  attendance,  and  his 
linen  clothing  from  the  queen,  and 
his  woollen  clothing  from  the  king.* 
'  He  is  to  sit  at  the  three  principal 
festivals  next  the  Chief  of  the 
Household,  who  is  to  place  the  harp 
in  his  hand.' 

But,  besides  the  Bard  of  the  House- 
hold, there  was  the  Penkerdy  ^  Chief 
of  Song '  (also  called  <  The  Chaired 
Bard').  'When  a  song  is  desired, 
the  Chaired  Bard  is  to  begin ;  the 
first  song  of  God,  and  the  second  of 
the  king  who  shall  own  the  palace ; 
or  if  there  be  none,  let  him  sing  of 
another  king.  After  the  Chaired 
Bard,  the  Household  Bard  is  to 
sing  three  songs,  on  various  sub- 
jects. If  the  queen  desire  a  song, 
let  the  Household  Bard  go  to  sing 
to  her  without  limitation,  in  a  low 
voice,  so  that  the  hall  may  not  be 
disturbed  by  him.  He  is  to  have  a 
cow  or  ox  m>m  the  booty  obtained 
by  the  household  from  a  border 
country,  after  a  third  has  gone  to 
the  Ejng ;   and  when  they  share 


*  As  to  this  I  bare  reiy  much  pinned  my  fiuth  on  the  Talierin  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Kash 
^J.  R.  Smith,  1858),  where,  with  the  Welsh  text,  an  English  translation  of  most  of  these 
old  poems  will  be  found. 
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the  spoil  he  is  to  sing  to  them  '  The 
Monarchy  of  Britain.'  He  is  to 
hare  a  throw-board,  iaulbwrdd  (for 
playing  some  game)  of  the  bone  of 
a  sea  animal,  and  a  gold  ring  from 
the  Qaeen.  His  lodging  is  with 
the  chief  of  the  household.  His 
protection  is  (each  officer  had  a 
certain  defined  privilege  of  giving 
protection)  to  convej  an  offender 
to  the  chief  of  the  household. 
Others  say,  it  is  from  the  first 
song  to  the  last.  When  he  shall 
go  with  other  bards,  he  is  to  have 
the  share  of  two.  His  saraad 
(fine  for  insnlting  him)  is  six 
kine,  and  six  score  of  silver.  His 
^nrorth  (blood- fine  if  slain)  is  six 
score  and  six  kine,  to  be  augmented 
once.* 

Farther  on  are  the  duties  and 
pririleges  of  the  Penkerd,  He  is  to 
hare  his  land  free.  His  seat  is  on 
one  side  of  the  Judge  of  the  Court. 
He  onljis  to  solicit  guerdon,  and  on 
dividing  with  his  companions,  he  is 
to  have  two  shares.  He  is  to  have  a 
certain  sum  for  each  minstrel  who 
has  completed  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion ;  the  fee  on  the  marriage  of  the 
daoghters  of  minstrels  is  to  come 
tohun ;  also  he  is  to  have  a  certain 
flam  on  the  marriage  of  every 
woman,  if  he  have  not  received  it 
from  her  before.  Other  bards  are 
not  to  solicit  in  his  district  without 
his  leave,  save  bards  from  the  bor- 
der lands :  thej  are  free.  His  pro- 
tection (the  protection  he  can  afford 
to  a  culprit  or  accused  person)  is 
from  the  time  he  shall  begin  the 
first  song  in  the  palace,  until  he 
shall  finish  the  last  song.^ 

These  are  in  the  code  of  Gwynedd 
(North  Wales).  In  the  code  of 
Dyved  (South- Western  territory) 
are  more  particulars  as  to  the  House- 
hold Bard.'  If  he  come  to  the 
^g  to  solicit,  let  him  recite  one 
poem ;  if  to  a  high  man,  two ;   if 


to  a  common  man,  let  him  recite 
till  he  is  exhausted. 

If,  being  with  the  King's  house- 
hold in  a  taking  of  spoil,  the  bard 
shall  recite  poetry,  he  shall  have 
the  best  animal  of  the  spoil.  If 
there  be  preparation  for  battle,  let 
him  recite  the  song  called  '  The 
Monarchy  of  Britain '  before  them. 

When  he  enters  on  his  office,  he 
is  to  have  a  harp  from  the  King, 
and  a  gold  ring  from  the  Queen, 
and  he  is  never  to  part  with  that 
^rp. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Welsh  laws 
(evidently  of  later  date  than  those 
already  quoted)  I  glean  something 
of  the  bards  or  minstrels.  *  Every 
chief  of  song  whom  the  lord  shall 
invest  with  office  is  to  be  provided 
by  the  King  with  an  instrument: 
to  wit,  a  harp  to  one,  a  crowd 
(kind  of  fiddle  ?)  to  another,  and 
pipes  to  a  third ;  to  each  according 
to  his  usage;  and  when  they  die 
they  are  to  leave  them  to  the  King.'  ^ 
'  The  three  covered  ones  of  the 
court :  a  judge  ;  a  mediciner ;  and 
a  bard.'^  'There  are  three  pri- 
vileged arts,  with  the  privilege  of 
maintenance,  to  wit,  five  free  eiics 
(?)  of  land,  and  immunity  to  each 
of  them ;  that  is,  to  each  man  who 
assuredly  is  cognisant  of  these  arts, 
and  practises  them ;  distinct  from, 
and  in  addition  to  the  land  to  which 
he  is  entitled,  by  the  privilege  of  a 
bom  Kymro :  these  are,  bardism, 
metallurgy,  and  learning,  or  liter- 
ature.' Proficiency  must  be  war- 
ranted by  an  authorised  teacher; 
and  no  man  is  to  have  maintenance 
for  two  arts,  for  '  no  one  that  follows 
two  arts  or  two  offices  at  the  same 
time  can  do  so  justly  and  regularly.'  ^ 
In  the  same  laws  I  find  the  land- 
privilege  of  a  bom  Kymro  to  be  *  five 
free  erws ;  co-tillage  of  waste ;  and 
hunting.' 

There  were  'three  branches  of 


'  Ancient  Laws  and  InBtitntions  of  Wales. 
•iW.  p.35.  'iWrf.  p.  185. 

'  Old.  416. 


Record  Commission,  1841,  p.  16. 
« Ibid.  Welsh  Law9,  p.  397. 
•  Ibid.  647. 
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the  art  of  bardism.'*  By  bards  of 
the  first,  genealogy,  history,  terri- 
torial divisions,  M^ere  specially 
studied;  by  the  second,  sciences 
and  arts ;  and  the  functions  of  those 
of  the  third  were  '  to  diffuse  instruc- 
tion and  to  demonstrate  the  sciences 
of  wisdom  and  religion.'  It  wotdd 
seem,  in  fact,  that  under  the  title 
'bards'  were  ranked  the  literary 
and  scientific  professors  and  teachers 
of  the  oountiy.  At  a  session  of 
bards  no  weapon  was  allowed.  A  na- 
ked weapon  was  not  to  be  advanced 
against  a  bard.  A  book,  a  harp,  a 
sword,  were  not  to  be  seized  in  dis- 
tress for  debt.  The  bards'  privilege 
and  office  are,  *  to  maintain  and  pre- 
serve and  diffose  authorised  instruc- 
tion in  the  sciences  of  piety,  wisdom, 
and  courtesy  ;  and  to  preserve  me- 
morial and  record  of  everything 
commendable  respecting  individuals 
and  kindred ;  and  every  event  of 
times ;  and  every  natural  pheno- 
menon ;  and  wars ;  and  regulations 
of  country  and  kindred ;  and  punish- 
ments ;  and  commendable  victories  ; 
and  to  preserve  a  warranted  record 
of  genealogies,  marriages,  nobiUty, 
privileges  and  customs  of  the  kin- 
dred of  the  Kymry  ....  the 
bards  are  authorised  teachers  of 
the  country  and  kindred  of  the 
Kymry.*  * 

There  are  three  persons  privileged 
not  to  attend  the  Horn  of  ihe 
Country,  or  to  have  hand  on  sword  : 
a  bard;  an  artist  (metal-worker  P)  ; 
and  a  man  of  court  (judge?),  for 
the  bard  is  devoted  by  privilege  to 
God  and  his  peace,  his  office  being 
the  cultivation  of  song.''  Alas!  how 
few  among  the  poets  of  Wales  or  of 
oiAxer  lands  have  held  themselves 
*  devoted  to  God  and  his  peace' 
and  not  rather  given  their  genius 
to  the  fomenting  and  exaltation  of 
war! 

Another  court  officer  was  the 
Silentiary,  who  struck  with  his  rod 
on  a. pillar  of  the  haJl  when  com- 


manding silence.  The '  toaflt-master' 
of  our  modem  civic  feasts  and  pubHc 
dinners  would  seem  to  be  the  de- 
scendant of  this  fonctionary. 

We  rowed  through  Saint  Mar- 
tin's Pool,  the  deepest  in  the 
river,  60  feet  the  boatman  said, 
and  full  of  salmon,  and  came  to 
Monmouth,  where  we  landed  and 
lunched.  It  seemed  to  me  a  dull 
little  agricultural  town,  with  pretty 
views  of  the  Wye  valley  and  wooded 
hills.  It  is  built  on  the  angle  between 
the  Wye  and  the  lesser  stream  Mon- 
now,  whence  the  name  Monmouth — 
Monnow  Month.  In  the  market- 
place stands  a  statue  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  bom  in  this  town  'August 
9th,  1387  ' — a  day  when  no  mortal 
dreamed  that  the  baby  was  des- 
tined to  wear  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. Bolingbroke  was  but  21  or  22 
when  his  son  was  bom.  Harry  was 
II  when  his  father  was  exiled,  12 
when  his  father  took  the  crown,  and 
made  him  Prince  of  Wales ;  1 3  when 
Owen  Glendower's  *  Rebellion  '  be- 
gan. A  tall,  handsome,  active 
youth  he  was,  sing^nlarly  yet 
healthily  precocious  in  body  and  in 
mind;  and  already  at  16,  when  he 
fought  at  Shrewsbury,  an  expe- 
rienced and  victorious  warrior. 
Hany  of  Monmouth,  Subduer  of 
Wales,  King  of  England,  Ck>nqueror 
of  France,  husband  of  the  &ir 
Princess  Katharine,  having  in  all 
but  four-and-thirty  years  on  earth, 
lived  long,  if  you  reckon  life  by  its 
contents.  His  was  crowded  with 
incident  and  excitement.  His  birth 
was  at  Monmouth  here,  by  the 
gentle  Wye  river ;  his  funeral  ser- 
vice in  Notice  Dame  de  Paris,  his 
burial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with 
greater  pomp  and  expense  than  thai 
of  any  king  of  England  for  200  years.^ 
As  to  the  '  Prince  Hal '  of  Sfai^e- 
speare,  friend  of  Falstaff  and  Poins, 
frequenter  of  the  Boar's  Head  in 
East  Cheap,  that  is  a  fictitious  thing, 


'  Ibid.  649. 


*  Ibid.  641. 


*  Welsh  Laws,  p.  673. 
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a  mere  creature  of  the  fancjr,  axid  no 
'true  prince.' 

The  great  dramatist  found  bis 
hintein  certain  chroniclers'  gossip 
grown  into  shape  long  after  Henry's 
death,  and  witJiout  any  authority 
from  Henry's  own  time,  and  gave 
to  these  airy  nothings  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name.  Joan  of  Arc 
he  treated  worse ;  and  in  modem 
times  Schiller  has  presented  an 
equally  false,  though  a  different 
vew  of  her  story.  However  great 
the  names  that  can  be  brought  to 
justify  it,  I  must  hold  that  a  falsifi- 
cation, whether  deliberate  or  negli- 
gent, of  historic  or  biographic 
&ct8,  a  &lsification  of  any  facts, 
does  not  come  within  the  pri- 
vilege of  art,  though  art  indeed 
has  profound  and  peculiar  mystic 
laws  of  its  own.  The  poet's  work 
is  to  idealise  truth,  never  to  falsify 
fact.  Therefore  I  must  blame  great 
Shakespeare  for  negligence;  and 
Teiy  moderate-sized  Schiller  for  an 
misonnd  assthetic  theory, — all  hia 
works  being  done  with  self-con- 
sdonsnesB  and  calculation. 

Owen  Glendower,  too,  though  not 
libelled,  was  not  very  accurately  re- 
pieaented  to  the  audience  of  the  old 
*  Globe.'  Owen's  career  is  an  inte- 
lesting  one.  He  was  no  rebel.  A 
Welsh  oountiy  gentleman,  h  e  studied 
letters  and  science  at  Oxford,  and 
law  in  London,  and  became  an  es- 
quire of  the  body  to  King  Richard 
the  Second,  who  kept  up  a  splendid 
honsehold  ;  and  he  remained  at- 
tached to  the  king,  both  by  a 
alight  bond  of  office  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  a  stronger  one  of  regard. 
When  the  unfortunate  Bichard, 
after  landing  at  Milford  from 
Irehmd  and  moving  helplessly 
northward,  surrendered  at  Flint 
Oastle  to  his  cousin  Bolingbroke, 
Owen  was  there  with  the  king. 
On  Bichanl's  downfall,  the  Welsh- 
loan  (then  some  fifty  years  of 
^)  retired  to  his  patrimonial 
estate,  Glyn-dwfr-dwy,  'Glen  of 
the  Water  of  Dee,'  in  silent  protest 


against  Henry's  usurpation;  and 
Henry,  doubtless,  waited  for  the  first 
chance  of  destroying  his  un-friend. 
Owen's  mother,  Elena,  was  grand- 
daughter of  Prince  Llywelyn  ap 
Griffith  (whose  head,  once  crowned 
with  ivy,  has  long  since  fallen  away 
from  the  Tower  gateway).  This 
descent  gained  the  Lord  of  Glen 
Dee  a  wide  and  deep  respect ;  and 
his  learning  and  culture  helped 
people  to  invest  him  with  a  fame  of 
magical  powers.  He  read  strange 
books,  knew  the  signs  and  motions 
of  the  heavens,  perhaps  the  virtue 
of  minerals  and  herbs,  and  the 
cure  of  diseases.  He  probably 
encouraged  these  popular  notions, 
and  the  native  bards,  proscribed  by 
English  law  and  hating  it,  spread  hm 
fame  far  and  wide,  and  announced 
him  as  the  predestined  restorer 
of  Kynuic  independence.  Lord 
Grey,  an  English  nobleman,  held 
Welsh  estates  at  Buthin,  and  was 
next  neighbour  to  Owen  of  Glendour- 
dee.  Jealousies  and  bickerings,  such 
as  occur  between  neiirhbours,  had 
doubtless  Bometimes  arisen  between 
them  before,  but  without  important 
result.  Now,  the  times  were  criti- 
cal ;  Owen  was  known  as  adverse 
to  the  new  king.  Lord  Grey,  on 
some  pretence,  took  forcible  posses- 
sion of  a  portion  of  Owen's  land. 
Owen  went  to  law  in  due  form,  but 
could  find  no  redress.  Then,  after 
the  recognised  custom  of  that  time, 
he  gathered  his  men  and  made 
foray  in  turn  upon  Lord  Grrey's 
land.  King  Henry  sent  soldiers,  led 
by  Lords  Grey  and  Talbot;  they 
surrounded  the  fierce  Welshman  in 
his  house,  who  with  difficulty 
escaped;  but  collecting  his  force 
plunged  upon  Lord  Grey's  town  of 
Ruthin  at  fair-time,  slew,  plundered, 
set  it  on  fire,  and  was  ofi*  to  his  hill 
fiafitnesses.  By  this  time  he  had 
openly  defied  Henry  as  usurper  of 
the  English  throne,  and  declared 
himself,  Owen,  descendant  and  heir 
of  Llywelyn,  to  be  rightful  sovereign 
of  all  Cambria. 
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The  Welsh  had  now  been  in  a  state 
of  political  tranqnillity,  at  least  out- 
wardly, for  seventy  years ;  that  is  to 
say,  since  the  beginning  of  Edward 
the  Third's  reign.  To  King  Kichard 
personally  they  had  no  objection. 
They  had  grown  accustomed  to  his 
other's  rule  and  his,  under  which 
they  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity. 
Richard  was  mild  of  temper,  and 
kept  a  splendid  court.  His  faults 
and  follies,  of  which  England  com- 
plained, touched  Wales  little,  if  at 
all.  There,  in  fact,  two  generations  of 
men  had  kept  tolerably  quiet  and 
been  let  alone  by  outsiders;  and 
life  had  only  had  to  endure  its 
necessary  human  vicissitudes  and 
misfortunes,  which  are  so  enor- 
mously increased  by  meddlers, 
great  and  small.  But  the  seeds  of 
traditional  discontent  still  lurked 
in  the  people's  hearts.  To  the  new 
and  usurping  Henry  of  Boliug- 
broke  they  had  no  ties  either  of 
interest  or  feeling.  When  Owen 
of  Glen-Dee,  spurred  by  his  pri- 
vate injuries,  c»dled  on  his  coun- 
trymen to  oppose  the  Usurper,  the 
answer  was  immediate,  loud,  and 
general,  *  Yes,  yes  !  With  you  ! ' 
King  Richard's  numerous  friends 
in  England  asserted  that  the  story 
of  his  death  in  Pontefract  Castle 
was  a  £Bible;  he  was  still  alive, 
would  shortly  show  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  adherents.  Glendower 
announced  that  if  King  Richard 
was  alive  he  was  for  King  Richard, 
if  dead  then  for  the  Earl  of  March, 
next  heir  to  the  throne  of  England. 
And  as  to  Wales, — since  all  things 
were  fidlen  into  doubt  and  ques- 
tion, had  not  he,  Owen,  great-grand- 
Bon  of  Llywelyn,  the  best  right  to 
rule  that  country  by  its  ancient 
laws? 

In  the  year  i40ohappened,  among 
other  things  in  England,  the  death 
of  King  Richard  the  Second  at 
Pontefract,    the    death    of    Poet 


Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  London,  the 
expedition  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
against  Scotland,  and  this  general 
Welsh  insurrection,  led  by  Owen 
Glendower. 

Young  Harry  of  Monmontli, 
scarce  fourteen  years  old,  being 
'  Prince  of  Wales '  by  his  &Uier'8 
appointment,  marches  against  the 
rebels — a  precocious  youth,  backed 
np  and  instructed  by  experienced 
captains.  The  Prince  writes,  in 
French,  to  the  Council  from  Shrews- 
bury, May  15,  1402  (?)  *  We  were 
lately  informed  that  Oweyn  deGlyn- 
dowrdy  had  assembled  his  forces  and 
those  of  other  rebels,  his  adherents, 
in  great  numbers,  purposing  to  com- 
mit  inroads.  .  .  .  Wherefore  we 
took  our  men  and  went  to  a  place 
of  the  said  Oweyn,  well-built,  which 
was  his  chief  mansion,  called 
Saghern'  (i.e.  Sy earth),  and  not 
finding  him,  '  burnt  the  whole  place, 
and  many  other  houses  around  it  of 
his  tenants.*  Then  Prince  Henry 
went  to  *Glyndour-dy'  and  'burnt 
a  fine  lodge '  of  Owen's,  and  '  all 
the  countiy  round. '  *  We  then  went 
to  the  commote  of  Edimyon  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  there  burnt  a  line 
and  populous  country.*  ^ 

Owen  (to  be  brief)  sent  to  France 
and  Scotland  for  help ;  the  Welsh 
students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
threw  down  their  books ;  the  Welsh 
labourers  and  handicraftsmen  all 
over  England  threw  down  their 
tools  and  flocked  to  the  old  Kymric 
dragon-standard.  Owen  met  Lord 
Grey  in  fight,  defeated  his  force, 
and  took  his  lordship  prisoner, 
keeping  him  several  years  until  a 
heavy  ransom  was  paid. 

At  this  time  Henry  Percy,  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
was  Warden  of  the  East  Marches 
of  Scotland,  Governor  of  Berwick, 
and  also  Chief  Jnstioe  of  North 
Wales  and  Chester,  and  Constable 
of  the   Castles    of  Chester,   FHnt, 
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Conwaj,  and  Caernarvon.  He 
(best  known  as  Hotspur,  and  now 
thirty-four  years  of  age)  led  a  force 
into  Wales,  and  pursued  Glendower 
among  the  wilds  of  Snowdon ;  but 
Bnpplies  for  his  men  were  repeatedly 
&lling  short,  of  which  Hotspur 
made  many  complaints  ineffectually, 
King  Henry,  in  fact,  being  very 
bare  of  money.  Hotspur  gave  up 
bis  Welsh  command  in  the  summer 
of  1 40 1.  Two  years  after  we  find 
the  Percys,  father  and  son,  in 
arms  against  King  Henry.  The 
battle  of  Shrewsbury  was  fought 
at  Heyteley  Fields,  near  that 
town,  July  21,  1403 — E^ng  and 
Prince  against  Hotspur  and  the 
Earl  of  Worcester.  An  arrow  struck 
Hotepar  in  the  brain.  After  his 
body  was  buried  (perhaps  within  a 
day  or  two  afler)  persons  reported 
that  Percy  was  still  alive.  He  was 
therefore  taken  up  out  of  the 
grave,  and  bound  upright  be- 
tween two  millstones  that  all  men 
might  see  that  be  was  dead. 

Owen  Glendower  was  at  this 
time  in  Soutb  Wales,  far  away  from 
tbe  field  of  battle,  and  the  story  of 
bis  being  at  hand  and  withholding 
bis  help  is  mere  fable. 

In  1404  tbe  Frencb  King  for- 
inally  acknowledged  Owen  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  sent  a  fleet  to 
his  aid,  which  attacked  several 
castles  on  the  coast.  Owen  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  King,  dating 
their  commission  '  Doleguelli,  May 
10, 1404,  and  in  the  4th  year  of  our 
Principality ;'  and  a  treaty  between 
the  French  King  and  '  the  Prince 
of  Wales,'  aimed  against  Henry  of 
Uncaster,  calling  himself  King  of 
England,  was  completed  at  Paris  on 
tbe  14th  of  July.  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster, for  his  part,  having  Scottish 
Wars  and  much  else  on  his  hands, 
was  never  able  to  subdue  this  Welsh 
insarrection.  T-Tia  forces  marched 
bitber  and  thither  with  various  for- 
tune, the  Welsh  now  evading,  now 
attacking  them,  and  constantly  cut- 
ting off  their  supplies.    Offers  of 


general  amnesty  (Owen  Glendower 
specially  excepted)  were  often  made 
without  effect.  And  so  affairs 
dragged  on  till  the  death  of  Henry, 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  He  was  forty-six  years 
old;  and  Glendower  at  this  time 
was  probably  fifly-three. 

And  now  '  Harry  the  Fifth's  the 
man : '  who  claims  also  the  crown 
of  France :  who  wins  Azincour. 

On  that  field,  one  Octoberevening 
(25th  of  the  month,  in  the  year 
1 21 5),  at  least  five  thousand  French 
gentlemen  lay  dead.  Among  the 
minor  incidents  of  the  day  is 
remembered  the  conduct  of  a  cer- 
tain Welshman,  David  Llewelyn 
called  Davydd  Gktm,  '  Squinting 
Davy.'  He  was  a  man  of  fistmily 
and  estate,  a  native  of  Brecknock, 
where,  slaying  a  kinsman  in  a  fray, 
he  fled  into  England.  He  held 
strongly  for  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
and  against  Owen  Glendower.  On 
the  morning  of  Azincour  being  sent 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  he  re- 
turned to  King  BfajTy,  reporting, 
*  There  are  Frenchmen  enow  to  be 
slain,  enow  to  be  taken  prisoners, 
and  enow  to  run  away.'  He  fought 
bravely,  was  knighted  by  the 
King  during  the  battle,  and  was 
slain.  He  perhaps  suggested  Shake- 
speare's '  Captain  Fluellin.'  There 
were  Welshmen  fighting  on  the 
French  side  too  :  the  bodv  of  Wil- 
liam Gwyn  of  Llanstiphan  was 
found  among  the  dead,  and  his 
castle  was  therefore  forfeited  to  the 
Crown. 

Beturning  to  England  in  triumph 
(yet  was  it  not  a  barren  triumph  ?), 
King  Henry  offered  a  new  amnesty 
to  the  Welsh,  this  time  not  exclud- 
ing Owen  Glendower,  but  offering 
to  'receive  him  with  allegiance,'  if 
he  sought  it.  But  Owen  sought  it 
not^  though  doubtless  weary  and 
worn  by  this  time.  He  was  fifty- 
six  or  seven  years  old.  His  houses 
had  been  burnt,  his  lands  confis- 
cated; his  wife,  his  sons,  and  his 
daughters  were  all  prisoners;  many 
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of  his  friends  slain.  Without 
any  formal  defeat  or  suppression, 
his  cause  as  *  Prince  of  Wales ' 
had  languished  and  lost  hold  of 
men.  The  magnetism  that  drew 
all  the  Welsh  together  no  longer 
acted.  Now,  after  fifteen  years  of 
turmoil,  with  no  apparent  result, 
save  endless  discomfort  and  fre- 
quent calamity,  people  had  grown 
tired  of  it  all,  and  gradually  with- 
drew, each  to  his  own  affairs.  Owen 
was  a  wanderer  on  the  hills,  a  secret 
lodger  in  this  or  that  friendly  house ; 
at  times  a  hider  in  woods  and 
eaves  ;  not  despised,  not  disgraced 
in  any  way,  but  eclipsed  and  for- 
lorn. He  did  not  accept  the  prof- 
fered amnesty;  neither  did  any 
man  betray  him.  The  place  and 
time  of  his  death  are  altogether  un- 
known. 

The  little  we  have  heard  of 
the  man  and  his  proceedings 
(mostly  through  his  enemies)  is  to 
his  honour.  There  is  dignity,  too, 
in  the  profound  pall  of  darkness 
that  shuts  upon  his  later  years  and 
his  death.  An  impression  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  Owenvs,  Pnncepa 
Wallice,  remains  in  Paris  (if  not 
lately  burnt)  on  a  treaty  made 
with  the  Eling  of  France  in  1404 — 
Owen  under  a  Gothic  canopy ;  and, 
on  the  reverse,  Owen  on  horseback, 
in  armour,  the  Welsh  dragon  on  his 
helmet. 

Thus  sunk,  smouldered,  and  died 
out  the  last  fire  of  action  kindled 
by  heat  of  Welsh  national  feeling. 
Adieu !  Owen,  great-grandson  of 
Llywelyn  of  the  dolefiil  ivy  crown. 

But  the  veritable  crown  of  Eng- 
land settled  at  last  on  the  head  of  a 
Welshman's  grandson.  Harry  the 
Fifth's  widow,  Katharine  of  France, 
married  Owen  ap  Tewdwr,  of  Pen- 
mjmnidd  in  Anglesea,  the  handsom- 
est man  of  his  day.  Their  eldest  son, 
Edmund  (made  Earl  of  Richmond), 
married  Margaret  Beaufort,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  and 
their  son  Henry  Tudor  (as  the 
English  wrote  lus  name)  won  ihe 


regal  circlet  for  his  astute  head  on 
Bosworth  Field,  and  became  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  father  of  kings 
and  queens. 

Below  Monmouth  we  pass  a 
rock  in  mid-stream,  Hhe  Coman 
Bock,'  boundary  stone  of  the  shires 
of  Monmouth  and  Gloucester.  A 
water  ouzel  dives.  Dark  yews  stand 
by  the  edge,  one  thickly  draped 
with  clematis.  Again  rise  steep 
slopes  of  variegated  wood,  and  lines 
of  castellated  rock.  The  banks 
now  are  fringed  with  slime,  left  by 
ebbing  salt  water.  Rounding  and  a 
broad  curve,  we  approach  a  muddy 
pier,  a  few  scattered  cottages,  and  a 
huge,  gray,  roofless  gable  rising 
among  ash-trees  and  apple-trees  on 
the  rich  river-holm;  high  wooded 
hills  on  eveiy  hand ;  daylight  fad- 
ing;  a  young  moon  appearing.  We 
are  at  Tintem. 

Step  through  this  ancient  carren  doorway. 

HuBh!— 
How  sweetly  solemn  xise  the  lofty  walls, 
With  pillar'd  arches,  window-tiaceries. 
And  portals  hung  with  ivy  I     Orerhead, 
la  place  of  vaulted  roo^    the  autumnal 

heaVn 
Is  high  abore  ns,  kindling  into  stars. 
The  rain  that  falls  upon  the  woody  hills 
And  orchards   round,  wets  all  the  grassy 

floor 
Of  nave  and  chancel ;  and  makes  floarish 

green 
This  ash'tree  springing  in  a  pulpit's  niche, 
Wherein  the  robin  may  complete  his  soog 
Begun  on  cottage  apple-twig  outside ; 
Then,  flying  through  the  great  west  window, 

seek 
Bis    sleeping-place  among    the    twiligbt 

'  woods 
Of  Tintem  Valley,  by  the  winding  Wye. 
And  like  this    house,  the    thought  that 

built  this  house — 
A  min'd,  beautiful,  and   mournful  thing 
To  muse  on.      Mighty  Nature  and  her 

truths 
Gently  and  irresistibly  resume 
Their  old  dominion.    Lo,  she  takes  these 

walls, 
Blending  them  with  the  grass,  and  hillst 

ana  Woods, 
The  flowing  river  and  the  stany  sky. 

Next  morning  I  trareraed  the 
rains  by  daylight^  paying,  not  alto- 
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geiber  willinglj,  another  sixpence 
at  tiie  door  to  the  representative  of 
ibeDoke  of  Beaufort.  Henry  YIIL 
gave  the  abbey  to  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, and  the  Duke  of  Beanfort  has 
inherited  it,  with  mnch  land  beside. 
Then  we  rowed  down  to  Chepstow, 
some  fire  miles,  nnder  more  steep 
woods  and  high  rocks  of  a  reddish 
bmestone,  qnarried  here  and  there, 
and  their  debris  slanting  to  the  river ; 
and  then  nnder  the  walls  of  the 
great  castle  to  a  hard  amid  the 
slime,  where  two  or  three  coasting 
smacks  aeronnd  represented  the 
trade  of  Chepstow,  and  two  or  three 
knmgers  on  the  quay  represented 
its  population. 

It  is  a  meanly-bnilt,  sluggish 
town,  on  a  hill  above  the  Wye, 
citMsed  by  a  railway  bridge.  The 
tide,  which  rises  some  forty  feet, 
fills  the  winding  river  into  a  broad 
stream,  but  at  ebb  leaves  banks  of 
sfaidge.  It  keeps  its  old  Saxon 
name  Chepe-stowe,  'market-place,' 
bnt  it  is  no  longer  a  good  mar- 
ket for  anything,  and  such  is  its 
intellectual  poverty  that  there  is  no 
reading-room  in  the  town. 

The  one  interesting  thing  is  the 
great  old  castle  of  tl^  De  Clares — 
of  Richard  De  Clare,  the  invader  of 
Ireland.  The  bye-name  *  Strong- 
bow  '  descended  to  Richard  from  his 
&ther  and  probably  his  grandfather. 
This  is  his  castle  of  Strigul — ^in  Wil- 
barn's '  Doom-Book'  (i.e.  rate-book) 
'  Bstrighoel,'  a  word  of  which  I  have 
not  found  the  derivation.  More 
accurately  speaking,  here  is  the  site 
of  Strongbow's  castle,  and  here,  no 
donbt,  remain  some  of  its  walls, 
bat  embedded  now  and  surrounded 
by  buildings  of  two  or  three  cen- 
tuies  later.  We  pass  through 
gateways  in  the  thick  walls,  and 
sereral  courtyards,  one  shaded  by 
a  huge  walnut  tree ;  see  the  room 
where  Jeremy  Taylor  had  lodging, 
and  thetower  which  Henry  Mitten, 
*  the  regicide,'  inhabited  as  a  prison 
for  twenty  years. 

The  walls  are  built  out  to  the 


edge  of  the  high  limestone  clifi^ 
wmch  drops  to  the  river,  straight 
as  a  wall.  In  one  place  a  cave 
runs  in  beneath  the  fortress. 
The  broad  moat  on  the  landward 
side  is  now  a  pretty  dingle,  with 
large  ash-trees.  Under  the  shade 
of  these  sat  two  little  boys.  One 
had  bow  and  arrows;  he  had  broken 
the  string,  and  I  found  l^JTn  a  bit 
in  my  pocket  to  replace  it.  '  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  Strongbow  (I 
asked),  who  lived  in  this  castle  long 
ago  ?  '  The  little  archer  said,  *  Yes,' 
but  could  tell  nothing  further ;  the 
name  Strigul  was  strange  to  hun. 

In  the  afternoon  I  walked  out 
to  the  Wynd-cliff  to  see  its  famous 
view.  The  walk  ran  through  a 
region  of  remarkable  beauty,  but 
from  the  moment  of  leaving  the 
town  I  found  myself  hopelessly 
imprisoned  on  the  side  next  the 
river  and  the  scenery  by  a  huge 
blank  wall,  about  nine  feet  high. 
This  bounds  the  domain  of  Pierce- 
field  on  the  western  side,  the  Wye 
bounding  it  on  the  east.  Coming 
to  a  gatehouse,  I  asked  permission 
to  walk  through  the  park,  and  out 
at  the  other  end,  but  found  this  was 
only  allowed  one  day  in  the  week, 
not  this  day,  so  took  to  the  road 
again  and  tiie  half-mile  after  half- 
mile  of  stolid,  stupid,  relentless 
stone- wall.  I  relieved  my  feelings 
a  little  by  composing  an  epitaph. 
Perhaps  some  one  who  knows  the 
locality  will  be  good  enough  to  in- 
sert the  right  name.  I  am  told 
that  the  present  owner  of  Pierce- 
field  did  not  build  the  wall ;  yet  he 
cannot  be  held  entirely  free  from 
the  responsibility  of  it :  '  Here  lies, 
&C.J  &c.,  whose  most  memorable 
action  was  to  build  a  very  long  and 
high  stone  wall  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  near  Chepstow,  shutting  out, 
as  &r  as  possible,  the  human  race 
from  the  enjoyment  of  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  landscape.' 

At  last,  escaping  from  the  vile 
wall,  which  must  be  at  least 
three  miles  in  length,  and  climb- 
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ing  a  shady  path,  I  emerged  on 
the  terraced  rock  of  Wjnd-cliff, 
and  looked  far  and  wide  over 
a  magnificent  prospect — ^the  woody 
precipice  at  my  feet,  the  tor- 
taouR  river  and  its  hills,  with  the 
map-like  landscape  beyond;  and 
theD,  over  the  treetops  and  the  river- 
cliffs  on  the  right,  found  with  sur- 
prise another  picture  hanging  as  it 
were  in  the  sky,  a  wider  water  (the 
Severn),  its  ships,  and  its  fidnt 
coast  beyond,  with  distant  town 
and  tower. 

Down  I  went  by  steep  zig-zags 
among  the  trees  and  underwood, 
and  thought  myself  about  to  step 
out  on  the  high  road  at  foot, 
when  I  suddenly  found  myself  in 
a  kind  of  little  tea-garden  with 
a  cottage  at  the  end ;  then  I  recol- 
lected that  the  downward  paths 
were  here  and  there  obstructed  with 
brushwood  or  stakes,  with  the  ob- 
ject, as  was  now  apparent,  of  driving 
you  inevitably  into  this  net.  The 
old  woman,  sitting  within  like  the 
spider,  soon  came  to  her  door.  Did 
I  wish  for  tea,  or  gingerbeer,  or 
lemonade  ?  '  Nothing,  thank  you, 
but  to  get  to  the  road.'  '  The  only 
way  is  through  the  cottage. '  '  Am  I 
to  pay  ?*  '  Well,  it  was  always  ex- 
pected.' 'It  is  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's, 
I  suppose  ? '  '  Tes.'  So  I  gave  his 
Grace  a  few  pence  again,  got  out  on 
the  road,  and  went  on  my  way 
back  to  Chepstow. 

Everywhere  orchards  loaded  with 
apples,  and  often  a  great  red 
and  yellow  heap  of  fruit  on  the 
grass  by  a  cottage,  exhaling  warm 
^grance ;  but  I  did  not  succeed  in 
seeing  a  cyder-mill  at  work.  For 
small  quantities  a  hand-mill,  worked 
by  two  men,  is  used ;  then  there  is 
the  horse-mill,  hired  out  to  various 
farmhouses  in  succession,  here  to- 
day, there  to-morrow.  This  was  the 
usual  plan  until  our  own  time,  and 
is  still  employed,  but  the  steam- 
machine  is  superseding  it.  An  old 
man  along  the  road  to-day  tells  me 
the  cyder  from  the  steam-engine's 


apples  is  not  so  good  as  that  made 
in  the  old  way ;  and  this  lavdaior 
temporis  acti  has  a  reason  to  giye — 
'  The  steam-machine  don't  crush  the 
pips,  you  see;'  and  he  is  very  likely 
right.  Quantity,  not  quality,  is 
the  aim  in  every  department  of 
modem  productiveness.  The  cheap 
cyder  is  made  of  wind&Us,  and  is 
poor  indeed.  If  I  were  a  rich  man 
in  this  apple  region  I  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  exhibit  the  culmination 
of  cyder-making  irom.  picked  and 
precious  fruit,  and  regale  my  friends 
therewith.  I  would  also  send  an 
anonymous  dozen  now  and  i^in  to 
some  poet  or  artist  whom  I  felt 
grateful  to,  whose  work  was  as  pure 
and  priceless  as  my  apple-nectar. 
Also  would  I  make  that  old  drink, 
motheglin — ^honey-wine,  and,  for  the 
level  of  ordinary  days,  pure  home- 
brewed beer;  bidding  all  sophisti- 
cate concoctions  avaunt. 

From  Chepstow  by  rail  to  Glon- 
cester, — British,  Roman,  Saxon : 
Caer  Gloew '  (which  seems  to 
mean  Bright  Castle),  *  Colonia  Gle- 
vum,'  '  Gleau-ceaster.'  The  old  city 
— where  the  Kings  of  England  often 
held  their  court,  and  started  thence 
to  invade  Wales,  and  received  there 
the  temporary  submission  of  Welsh 
princes — stands  in  a  plain;  rich 
wooded  hills  on  the  south  at  two 
miles'  distance,  on  the  north  some 
three  miles  or  four.  Two  long  old 
streets  cross  each  other  at  the 
market-place.  By  the  river,  which 
winds  in  rather  dull  fashion  through 
the  plain,  are  wharves,  warehouses, 
and  masts.  A  swarm  of  mean 
modem  streets  keeps  the  country  at 
arm's  leng^.  There  seemed  to  he 
a  good  many  Irish  among  the  Satnr- 
day-night  marketers  and  strollers, 
and  I  noticed  the  treasonable  Dub- 
lin newspapers  of  the  week  in  a 
stationer's  window.  These  are 
found  wherever  there  is  an  Irish 
colony,  and  I  suspect  have  a  larger 
circulation  out  of  Ireland  than  in 
it.  The  position  of  the  cathedral 
is  not  remarkable,  and  even  its  great 
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richlj-caired  and  pinnacled  tower 
is  not  seen  fix>m  many  points  of  the 
Gloucester  streets.      The  dose  is 
tiimlj  green  and   garden-like,  but 
wants  the  yenerable  tranqnillit j  of 
some.    Scaffolding  was  up  on  the 
soath  porch,  with  workmen  bnsily 
scraping    and   chipping.       I    care 
not  to  recall    the    name    of   tho 
disdngoished    architect    who    has 
been  charged   with  the    restauro' 
turn  here,— «  name  which  in  itself 
of  course  '  gnarantees '  everything 
that  the  sm)scriber8  could  desire. 
Close  to  the  cathedral,  in   a  small 
cbnrcbyard,  stands  a  modem  GK>thio 
monument  to  John  Hooper,  Bishop 
of  this  see,   bamed  alive  on  this 
spot  on  February  9,   1555,  at  the 
age  of  mxty.      He  was    brought 
down  from  London  on  horseback, 
leaching  Gloucester  on  the  fourth 
day  at  live  o'clock  in  the  evening 
(Thnrsday,  February  7),  and  lodged 
at  one  Ligram's  house,  near  the 
Cathedral.     A  cobbler  at  work  in 
his  shop,  nearly  opposite,  pointed 
out  to  me  the  old  house,  and  the 
window  of  '  the  Bishop's  room '  at 
top.     On  the  9th,  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  weather  cold,  lower- 
ing, and  windy,  he  was  led  forth 
between  two  sheriffs,  leaning  on  a 
staff,  for  he  had  taken  a  sciatica  in 
prison,  but  bearing  a  cheerful  and 
ruddy  countenance.     It  was  market 
daj,  and  some  thousands  of  people 
vere  assembled.   Having  once  moro 
reirued  the  Queen's  pardon,  on  con- 
dition of  accepting  the   GathoHc 
religion,  he  was  stript  to  his  shii*t, 
and  bound  by  an  iron  hoop  to  the 
stake,  where  he  prayed  aloud.     Be- 
ing tall,  and  also  standing  on   a 
high  stool,  he  was  well  seen  by  the 
people,    who  were  sorrowful   and 
weeping,  but  afraid  to  speak.     A 
poand  of  gunpowder  in  a  bladder 


was  placed  between  his  legs,  and 
he  held  the  same  quantity  under 
each  armpit.  Then  the  faggots  and 
reeds  were  piled  round  him,  and 
the  fire  put  to  them.  But  the  fag- 
gots being  green  and  the  day 
windy,  he  for  a  long  time  was  but 
scorched,  and  called  aloud,  'For 
God's  love,  good  people,  let  me 
have  more  fire  ! '  The  powder  ex- 
ploded, but  *  did  him  little  good ' 
(says  Foxe).  He  ndsed  his  arms  in 
attitude  of  prayer,  till  they  *  dropt 
off.'  After  three-quarters  of  on 
hour  his  tortures  came  to  an  end. 

What  a  scene  !  What  a  thing  to 
meditate  upon — the  mental  attitude 
of  the  oondemnators,  the  con- 
demned, the  people  who  looked  on 
— ^the  subjection,  the  cruelty,  the 
fiuth.  But  the  chief  person  in  tho 
tragedy,  among  all  his  thoughts, 
could  have  found  nothing  strange 
in  being  burnt  alive  for  an  opinion. 

The  gray  west  front  of  the  de- 
posed Bishop's  own  Cathedral 
looked  down  on  his  agony,  as  it 
now  looks  down  (300  years  older) 
on  his  monument.  But  the  church- 
wardens have  it  in  hand. 

Next  morning  I  walked  out 
through  mean  brick  suburbs,  and 
then  in  the  sun  and  shadows  of 
rural  lanes  and  footpaths, to  Bobin's 
Wood  Hill,  and  saw  northward 
the  plain,  the  city  with  its  noble 
tower,  and  the  hills  beyond ;  west- 
ward the  broad  Severn  in  a  haze 
of  light;  eastward,  at  the  foot  of 
another  rich  hill,  continuing  the 
range  I  stood  upon,  the  white  villas 
of  Cheltenham. 

Brunei's  masterpiece  is  the  Great 
Western  Railway — to  do  it  justice, 
the  most  slovenly  as  to  its  stations, 
carriages,  and  servants,  that  I  have 
ever  travelled  on.  But  it  carried 
us  safely  up  to  Paddington. 
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CONCERNING  JOHN'S  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


rDEAS  John, — ^The  other  day, 
as  I  have  no  donbt  jon.  have 
not  in  the  least  forgotten,  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  you  on  the  state  of 
jonr  Indian  affairs,  and  as  I  did 
not  qnite  convince  jou  that  jonr 
Indian  estates  are  really  in  such  a 
very  nnsonnd  condition,  I  think  it 
jnst  as  well  to  remind  yon  of  the 
main  points  of  onr  conversation,  to 
the  end  that  yon  may  comprehend 
matters  with  exceeding  clearness, 
and  thereby  be  aronsed  to  a  fall 
sense  of  yonr  danger. 

If  yon  will  only  reflect  for  one 
moment,  my  dear  John,   yon  wiU 
remember  that  I  opened  the  con- 
versation by    remarking    on  yonr 
extreme  generosity  in  implicitly  be- 
lieving the  statements  of  yonr  Indian 
agents  as  regards    the  prosperify 
and  general  material  prospects  of 
yonr    Indian    property.      Here,    I 
may  remind  yon,  yon  became  in- 
dignant, and  my  sonl  entirely  sank 
within  me  when  yon  said,  -with  con- 
siderable emphansof  tone  and  man* 
ner :  '  My  good  man,  I  dare  say  yon 
mean  honestly,  bnt  I  have  always 
been  suspicions  of  those  who  mis- 
imst  others ;  and  if  I  can  tmst  my 
agents  for  my  affairs  at  home,  why 
shouldn't  I  trust  those  who  manage 
my  Indian  estates  ?    Do  yon  sup- 
pose that  Duff,  and  the  other  man, 
who  tells  him  what  to  say,  would 
think  of  imposing  on  me  ?     Why, 
it  was  only  the  other  day  that  Duff 
told  me  that,  though  there  would 
be  a  Uttle  difficulty  in  making  both 
ends  meet,    fortune  had  conspicu- 
ously fikvonred  the  agency  of  late, 
and  that  instead  of  the  people  dying 
as  they  used  to  by  the  million,  and 
so  preventing  me  frem  getting  in 
as  much  revenue  as  usuid,  and  sel- 
ling as  many  cotton  prints  as  I 
otherwise  might  have  done,  things 
had  been  going  on  so  well  that  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  £unine  had  occur- 
red for  the  last  two  years.     Then, 


there  is  a  certain  intoxicating  drag 
that  Duff  told  me  had  gone  up  in 
price,  and  which  he  found  much 
comfort  in.     You  know  they  sell  it 
to  the  Chinese.    I  must  admit  that  1 
have  never  been  quite  easy  in  my 
mind  about  that  drug.     Some  people 
say   that   the    Chinese    govemon 
would  much  rather  not  admit  it  into 
their  dominions  at  all,  while  others 
say  that  the  Chinese  are  taking  to 
growing  the  drug  themselves,  and 
will  some  day  be  able  to  intoxicate 
themselves  quite  comfortably  with- 
out any  assistance  from  me;  and 
those  who  say  all  this,  also  say  that 
I  am  a  great  fool  to  depend  upon 
the  drug  at  all  for  keeping  my  es- 
tates afloat,  and  that  I  should  look 
upon  it  merely    as    a    temporary 
source  of  income  which  may  be  cut 
off  any  day,  instead  of  putting  my- 
self into  such    a    position  that  I 
depend  upon  the  dru^  in  question 
for  eight  millions  out  of  the  fifty  I 
am  obliged   to    screw  out  of  my 
Indian  property,  in  order  to  make 
both  ends  meet.    But  Duff  and  my 
other  agents  would  have  been  snre 
to  have  mentioned  all  this  to  me  if 
there    had    been    anything   really 
alarming,  so  I  conclude   that  the 
thing    must    be    all    right.     Then 
you     know    Duff    has    sent    out 
more  cotton  gardeners,  and  is  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  money  in  looking 
up  that  most  important  article,  so 
that    I  sha'n't  mind  in  future  if 
America  does  go  smash,  as  I  shall 
soon  be  able  to  get  all  the  cotton 
quite  comfortably  from  my  Indian 
estates.    He  is  a  knowing  feUow, 
that  Duff,  I  can  tell  yon,  and  he 
means  to  spend  a  good  deal  in  silk 
production,   so  that    I   may  have 
something  to  fall  back  on  from  my 
Indian  estates,  if  I  can't  get  enough 
silk  elsewhere.     Then  he  says  he  is 
going  to  try  and  get  my  Cheshire 
salt  into  use  amongst  the  people  on 
my  Indian  property.    Altogether  I 
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am  highly  pleased  with  Doff,  for,  as 
£»*  as  I  can  see,  he  seems  deter- 
mined to  get  eyerything  possible 
out  of^  and  eveiything  possible  (of 
mj  own  making)  into  mj  Indian 
estates.    So  how,  after  all  this,  you 
have  the  £u»  to  tell  me  that  my 
Indian  a£hirs  are  not  going  on  all 
light  I  can't  oonceive !     Why,  I've 
lent  my  Indian  agents  more  than 
one  bandied  and  eighty  millions  on 
the  secority  of  the  concern  (which 
yon  know  I  keep  finandaUy  separate 
from  my  home  property),   and  I 
mean  to  lend  them  another  hundred 
millions  to  get  on  with  the   rail- 
ways.    Where    should    we    have 
he^  in  this  country  without  xail- 
irajB  ? '    Here,  my  dear  John,  you 
took  breath  and  wiped  your  fore- 
head, and  I  dare  say  you  will  recol- 
lect how  attentively  and  respectfully 
1  listened  to  all  thu  without  saying 
one  word.     But  sooner  or  later  I 
know  that  the  pause  must  come, 
and  that '  the  world  is  his  who  has 
patience.'     Reflecting  on  all  this,  I 
bided  my  time,  and,  when  you  had 
quite  done,  proceeded  to  instil  into 
yonr  mind  a  few  filets  and  argu- 
ments regarding  your  Indian  affairs 
— argraments,  my  dear  John,   you 
are  sure  to  perceive  the  force  of 
when   you    'peruse    them  at  your 
leisure,  and    far    away    from    the 
regions  of  x>ersonal  dispute. 

How  you  fretted  and  fumed,  my 
dear  Joboi !  But,  as  facte  and  figures 
were  duly  marshalled  before  you,  and 
yoi^  began  to  be  nervous,  or  at  least 
doubtful,  as  to  the  safety  of  your 
Indian  estates,  you  again  took  refuge 
in  anger,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
on  ea^h  I  had  to  do  with  your  In- 
dian intereste.  This,  you  know, 
John,  was  not  very  logical ;  but  the 
torn  was  a  fortunate  one  for  me,  for 
it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing that,  on  the  &ith  of  the  estate 
being  in  good  order,  I  had  not  only 
invested  my  own  money  on  it,  but, 
as  a  trustee  for  others,  had  recom- 
mended that  money  should  be  lent 
on  the  security  of  the  concern ;  and 


besides  all  that,  I  pointed  out  that 
many  others,  xelying  implicitly  on 
the  statemente  set  forwai^  by  your 
agente  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
property,  had  invested  thereon  funds 
provided  for  widows  and  orphans, 
for  the  halt^  the  lame,  and  the  blind; 
and  that  both  for  myself  and  for  my 
oountiymen  I  had  a  perfect  right  to 
be  listened  to.   Here,  my  dear  John, 
I  felt  that  I  had  immediately  gained 
ground,  for  when  you  thought  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  and  the  poor 
in  general,  your  kindly  heart  beat 
fisist,  and  you  turned  upon  me  that 
benignant  eye  for  which  you  are  so 
well  and  widely  known.     Your  eye, 
too,   looked  troubled;   and  withal 
some  honest  indignation  rose  in  your 
bosom,  which  showed  me  that  if  your 
Indian  agente  had  been  at  all  near, 
they  might  have  felt  your  wrath ; 
but  the  reeling  which  rose  above  all 
(for  with  all  your  looking  out  for 
the  main  chance,  there's  a  great  deal 
of  good  about  you,  John)  was  the 
feeling  that,  in  consequence  of  your 
having  been  deceived  as  to  the  value 
of  your  Indian  property,  you  had 
perhaps  been  the  means  of  taJdng 
people  in  and  getting  them  to  ad- 
vance  money  on  false    pretences. 
But  you  wisely  repressed  your  feel- 
ings for  the  present^  and  inwardly 
resolved  to  miJce  a  searchingenquiry 
into  the  real  position  and  prospects 
of  your  Indian  estates ;  and  with  this 
view  youtoldme  that  you  were  going 
to  get  together  a  number  of  the  man- 
agers of  your  English  property  and 
form  them  into  a  regular  committee 
of  enquiry  on  Indian  finance,  in  or- 
der that  things  might  be  reinsteted 
on   a    firm   and  intelligible  basis. 
This  resolution  I,  of  course,   ap- 
plauded  loudly,  and  for  it  I  ex- 
pressed my  grateful  thanks;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  asked  leave 
just  to  talk  a  little  on  the  stete  of 
things  as  at  present  existing,  and  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  uie  causes 
of  their  having  been  got  into  such 
a  mess.   What  I  had  previously  said 
about  the  orphans  and  widows  had 
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evidently  thrown  yon  into  a  softened 
and  serionsly  amiable  mood,  and  yoa 
were  kind  enough  to  say  that  you 
had  been  rather  hasty  with  me  at 
first ;  but  that  aa  you  now  had  half- 
an-hour  to  spare,  you  would  be  glad 
to  hear  what  I  had  to  say  on  the 
subject.  This  was  just  what  I 
wanted ;  so,  drawing  a  long  and  cir- 
cumspect breath,  I  commenced  the 
following  representation  of  Indian 
affairs': — 

Just  as  I  was  going  to  conmienoe 
my  statement^  I  may  remind  you 
that,  with  some  apology,  you  begged 
to  interrupt  me  for  one  moment 
merely  to  point  out  that  you  hated 
figures.  Here,  my  dear  John,  I  was 
delighted  to  find  ^at  nothing  bored 
you  so  much,  as  all  my  life  long 
figures  had  been  my  especial  stum- 
bhng-block ;  and,  indeed,  at  the  very 
sight  of  them  I  have  often  been 
seized  with  sudden  illness.  I  accord- 
ingly assured  you  that  you  need 
not  be  at  all  afraid,  and  that  I  should 
be  able  to  show  you  how  matters 
stood  by  a  series  of  general  state- 
ments, involving  onlv  a  few  figures 
here  and  there,  which  you  could 
easily  get  one  of  your  numerous 
agents  to  verify  or  contradict,  as  the 
case  might  be.  Here,  if  I  recollect 
ri^t,  you  muttered  that  you  had 
once  or  twice  tried  to  make  out  your 
Indian  accounts,  but  never  could 
succeed,  as  the  blockheads  were 
sometimes  a  million  or  two  out,  and 
were  constantly  getting  into  some 
prodigious  bungle. 

Taking  a  long  breath,  I  then,  my 
dear  John,  started  fairly  on  my  way 
to  give  you  an  account  of  your  In- 
dian affairs,  while  you  settled  your- 
self into  an  attitude  which  I  looked 
upon  with  some  uneasiness,  as  it  is 
one  so  commonly  assumed  by  some 
of  your  home  agents  when  the  torm 
Indian  finance  is  uttored  at  all  near 
them.  However,  I  made  a  detor- 
mined  start,  and  you  gave  a  very 
incredulous  shrug  when  I  com- 
menced by  telling  you  that  you 
were  practically  carrying  over  the 


soil  of  your  Indian  estates  and 
using  it  as  a  sort  of  top  dressing  for 
your  home  fields ;  and  that,  though 
your  home  fields  were  being  much 
enriched  by  this  process,  yonr 
Indian  properiy,  instead  of  getting 
richer,  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
standing  still,  while  you  yourself 
required  larger  profits  from  it  every 
day  in  order  to  make  it  pay  its  way 
without  borrowing  more  money. 
Here  you  cut  me  short,  and  said 
that  the  idea  was  all  stuff.  '  Why, 
my  good  man,*  you  continued, '  I 
once  had  the  same  idea  myself,  and 
it  certainly  gave  me  a  good  deal  of 
uneasiness,  as  I  always  had  a  notion 
that  these  outlying  estates,  being 
steadily  drained  by  absenteeism, 
must  go  down  in  the  long  run.  Bat 
I  found  the  thing  all  nonsense  after 
all,  and  my  home  agents,  whom  I 
told  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  soon 
sent  me  a  beautiful  paper  made  out 
by  my  Indian  agents  at  West- 
minster, and  which  showed  me  how 
extremely  prosperous  things  really 
were.  This  paper  was  signed  by  a 
man  called  Melvil,  and  you  can  see 
for  yourself  that  things  are  all  right. 
They  looked  bad  at  first  because  the 
soil  was  really  carried  off  in  pro- 
duce of  one  sort  and  another,  and 
the  people  seemed  to  be  taking  or 
getting  nothing  in  return  ;  but  yon 
see  that  Melvil  says  it's  all  right, 
and  that  *'  the  great  excess  of  ex- 
ports  over  imports  is  regularly 
liquidated  in  silver."  Melvil  told 
me  this  about  thirteen  years  «go. 
and  it  seemed  so  plain  that  the  es- 
tate must  be  thriving  in  consequence 
of  its  getting  an  equivalent  for  the 
soil  it  had  parted  with,  that  I  at  once 
wrote  out  to  my  Indian  agente  to  go 
ahead  and  lay  out  as  much  money 
as  they  liked,  as  you  know  that  when 
wealth  accumulates  in  a  country 
you  can  always  afford  to  do  thin^ 
in  a  really  handsome  style.  My 
agente  were  greatly  pleased  at  this 
order,  and  set  to  work  with  much 
zeal,  and  you  can  see  by  the  ac- 
counts they  have  sent  me  that  many 
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of  my  subjects  who  nsed  to  get  their 
feet  wet  in  wading  across  rivers 
up  to  their  knees  now  get  over 
quite  comfortably  on  the  iron 
bridges  sent  ont  from  home ;  and 
then,  instead  of  shoving  their  carts 
tbrongh  the  sand  of  the  ri^er  beds, 
thereby  entailing  a  serious  loss  of 
Talaable  time,  they  can  now  drive 
across  the  bridges  withont  a 
moment's  delay  on  the  payment  of 
a  trifling  toll.  Then  my  Indicm 
agents  boilt  sach  barracks  as  were 
never  before  seen  in  the  world,  and 
which  look  like  monuments  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country ;  and  if  you 
doabt  all  this  I  can  only  refer  you 
to  the  bills  they  have  sent  in  to  the 
amount  of  ten  millions  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  they  tell  me  that 
tliey  have  spent  this  clear,  without 
counting  the  cost  of  establishments. 
It  is  true  that  the  nasiy  climate 
roioetimes  compelled  me  to  shift 
the  troops,  and  that  some  of  the 
barracks  are  reported  to  have 
tumbled  down,  but  in  great  affairs 
conducted  on  outlying  estates  you 
must  expect  some  waste. ^  Then, 
you  know,  I  always  had  a  weakness 
for  gaols.  My  Indian  agents  knew 
that,  and  liow  I  always  liked  to 
have  the  poor  prisoners  looked  after 
and  made  as  comfortable  as  possible, 


and  nothing  has  pleased  me  so  mucb 
as  the  reports  I've  got  on  this  head. 
They  filter  all  the  water,  both  for 
cooking  and  drinking,  so  carefolly, 
and  the  bathing  arrangements  are 
so  very  complete ;  their  dress,  too, 
is  all  that  I  could  wish,  and  my 
medical  officers  send  me  in  long 
accounts  annually  which  are  so 
valuable  that  they  are  always  printed 
in  large  clear  type,  and  on  the  finest 
paper.  The  diet  of  the  poor  fellows, 
too,  is  carefully  adjusted,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  chemical  science,  we  can  now 
regulate  to  a  nicety  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  which  is  required  to  keep 
them  in  good  health,  so  that  when 
set  at  large  to  resume  their  original 
callings,  their  friends  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  comparing 
my  benignant  arrangements  with 
the  way  in  which  prisoners  used 
formerly  to  be  treated.  Talking  of" 
nitrogen  reminds  me  that  I  have- 
always  thought  that  the  peoples  of:' 
India  are  far  too  poorly  fed,  and 
that  an  increased  supply  of  fish 
would  add  much  to  their  weight  and 
vigotu:.  Here  my  agents  consulted 
a  certain  Dr.  Day,  who  very  soon 
reported  (see  my  beautiful  report 
on  the  moral  and  material  condition 
of  India  for  1 868-69),  that  '*  fish 
supplies  the  nitrogenous    element 


*  'Thft  firequent  recurrence  of  accidents  to  edifices  erected  by  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment, has  pnssed  into  a  by-word ;  and  buildings  that  fall  down  before  they  are  finished, 
or  shortly  after  completion,  and  have  to  be  reconstructed,  are  called  by  those  who  have 
the  heart  to  joke  upon  such  subjects,  '*  reproductiye  works."     This  may  seem  in- 
credible to  some  who  hear  me.     Yet  lost  year  a  church  erected  at  Jubbulpore,  by 
the  Public  Works  Department,  had  to   be  blown  up  because  it  was  unsafe,  shortly 
aiter  completion.    And  I  see  by  the  last  file  of  papers  just  received,  that  the  artillery 
huraeks  at  the  same  place,  now  just  completed,  will  have  to  be  blown  up  from  the 
same  cause.    About  two  years  ago  the  barracks  at  Nuseerabad  fell  down,  fortunately, 
1  beliere,  without  causing  any  loss  of  life.     I  recollect,  however,  another  instance  of  a 
barrack  fialling  down  from  the  same  cause  (defect  in  construction)  where  the  conse- 
^[aeQoes  were  far  more  serious,  and   a   large  number  of   ciuiualties  occurred — men,, 
vomeo,  and  children  of  H.M.  54th  Regiment  being  crushed  under  the  ruins.    I  recollect 
a  Urge  church  was  erected  at  Peshawar,  close  to  my  own  house ;  it  was  adapted  for 
holding,  I  suppose,  upwards  of  a  thousand  people.     The  walls  were  completed,  but 
one  morning   all  had   disappeared.     There  had  been  either   a  slight   shock   from 
earthquake,  or  a  gale  of  wina  in  the  night,  and  they  were  all  levelled  with  the  ground. 
How  long  the  new  High  Courts  in  Calcutta  have  been  in  building,  and  how  many  times 
they  have  fallen  down,  there  are  probably  some  here  who  can  tell  us.' — Prom  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Prichard,  read  June  15,  1870,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts.    Mr.  Pnchaitt 
states  subsequently,  that  many  of  the  palatial  barracks  that  have  not  yet  fiillen  down 
win  certainly  be  useless  from  various  causes. 
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wiihont    which    existence    is    im- 
possible, and  which  rice,  the  staple 
of  the  country,  dues  not  possess." 
This,  yon  know,  is  really  an  import- 
ant discovery,  and  one  never  before 
made,  and  6r.  Day  is  now  tearing 
all  over  my  Indian  estates,  and  as 
soon  as  I  have  got  his  plans  in  I 
mean  to  have  a  fish  department, 
whose  sole  business  will  be  to  look 
after  the  nitrogenous  requirements 
of  the  people.  The  doctor  is  a  sharp 
fellow,  I    can    tell   you,  and    has 
already  discovered  that  crocodiles 
eat  the  fish,  and  that  some  fish 
bury  themselves  two  feet  deep  in 
the  mud,   and  seem  to  be  all  the 
better  for  it,  for  they  come  out  quite 
lively  and  in  good  condition.     But 
the  fact  is,  that  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
all  the  good  my  agents  have  done, 
and  are  going  to  do,  I  should  never 
have  done.     But  before  you  cro  on 
with  yonr  list  of  grieyan^s,  I  must 
tell    you    about    my    agricultural 
measures,  just  to  show  you  that  I 
neglect  nothing  that  can  possibly 
be  of  use.     You  know  very  well 
what  wonders  we  have  been  doing 
of   late   in    that    way,   and    what 
wonders    in    the    way    of  steam- 
ploughs,    reaping,    and    scores    of 
other  machines  have  come  to  pass 
into  common  use  on  my  home  estate. 
Well,    my     Indian     agents     were 
always  writing  home  to   say  that 
the  reason  they  couldn't  get  enough 
out  of  the  people  was  because  the 
people  didn't  know   how    to    get 
enough  out  of  the  soil,  and  that  an 
effort  should  really  be  made  just  to 
lead  the  way,  and  teach  the  people 
at  least  the  rudiments  of  scientific 
agriculture.     This  scheme  took  my 
fancy  hugely,  and  the  reasoning  of 
my  Indian  agents  seemed  so  clear 
that  I  at  once  told  them  that  they 
might  go  ahead  without  any  Airther 
reference  to  me  on  the  subject.    And 
they  did  set  to  work,  and  with  extra- 
ordinary vigour,  and  if  you  doubt 
that  you  have  only  to  look  at  thebills 
I  have  paid  for  agricultural  exhibi- 
tions.   Why,  there  was  one  I  had  at 


Calcutta  that  cost  four  thousand 
pounds,   and  I  am  told  that  the 
natives    did   open   their    eyes  ex- 
tremely wide  when  they  saw  the 
engines,  and  thrashing  machines, 
and  ploughs.       Some  people  said 
that  they  opened  their  eyes  at  the 
way  I  lavished  money   on  things 
quite  unsuited    to  the  ways  and 
means  of  the  natives ;  but  I  didn't 
believe  a  word  of  it,  for  my  Indian 
agents  wrote  and  told  me  that  the 
exhibition  was  "  a  great  success  in 
every  way."   Still,  there  did  seem  to 
be  some  doubts  on  the  subject,  and, 
if  you  remember,  there  was  an  im- 
pertinent   fellow    named  Prichard 
who  laughed  at  the  whole  thing, 
and  in  especial  made  himself  veiy 
merry  at  my  expense,  because  I  gave 
a  prize  for  elephants  (some  people, 
by  the  way,  say  that  they  are  the 
only  animals  in  India  fit  to  draw  the 
implements  sent  out)  ;  or  perhaps  it 
was  because,  when  my  judges  went 
to  pick  out  the  prize  elephant,  they 
discovered  that  none  of  them  knew 
one  elephant  from  another.    And 
now,  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word 
more,  but  the  fact  is  I've  been  so 
carried  away  by  all  these  schemes 
for  the  good  of  the  people  (and  I 
haven't  mentioned  half  of  what  mj 
agents  have  done)  that  I  have  quite 
forgotten  you  and  your  grievances.' 
Finding  that  you  had  quite  done, 
my  dear  John,  and  that  I  now  had 
some  chance  of  a  hearing,  I  recom- 
menced exactly  where  I  left  off,  and, 
though  you  moved  somewhat  im- 
patiently in  your  chair,  I  proceeded 
to  hint  as  quietly  as  possible  that 
what  Melvil  had  told    you  ahont 
*  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
being  regularly  liquidated  in  silver ' 
was  all  nonsense,   and  veiy  mi^ 
chievous  nonsense  too,  John,  for  it 
had  led  you  into  laying  out  money 
in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  to  an 
extent    that   your    Lidian   estates 
couldn't  possibly   afford.    Now,  I 
am  not  going  into  those  tiresome 
figures  here,  and  if  you  choose  yon 
can  easily  gfet  up  the  entire  subject 
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by  referrixig  to  your  Indian  bine 
books.    It  will  be  snfBdent  to  say 
that   I    qoite    satisfied    yon   from 
Melvil's  own  figures  that  bis  con- 
clusions were  absnrd,  and  that,  so 
kr  from,  capital  beinff  accumnlated 
in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
jonr  Indian  estates,  it  was  steadily 
being   drained    away,   and    to  an 
extent    that     must    always     keep 
the  property  poor,  and  totally  un- 
able  to    b^ur    anything    but    the 
lightest    taxation,    and    the    yeiy 
cheapest  of   administrations.     The 
moment  yon  were  satisfied  of  this, 
John,  yonr   &oe,  I  may  mention, 
became  extremely  long,  for,  with 
all  the    confnsion  yon    have    got 
into,    finom     ignorance     of     how 
matters    really    stand    as  regards 
your   Indian     property,    yon   had 
quite  enough    sense    to    see    that 
stones  cannot  be  got  to  yield  blood, 
at  least  by   any  process  hitherto 
diacovered.     You  were   still,   how- 
erer,  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  exact 
method  by   which  so  much  of  the 
soil  of  India  is  so  steadily  carried 
over    to   supply   top  dressing  for 
jonr  fields  at  home,  and  you  seemed 
to  think  that,  as  long  as  the  people 
of  India  got  paid  for  their  produce, 
things  could  not  be  very  far  wrong. 
Bat  I  soon  showed  you  that,  though 
they  got  paid  for  their  produce, 
they  had  to  take  a  great  deal  of  the 
money  and  hand  it  over  to  your 
nnmerous   agents,   who  either   re- 
tamed  home  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  money  and  spent  it  all 
over  Europe,  or  sent  large  quanti- 
ties home  regularly  to  be  spent  by 
their    fieunilies,     or    the    parts    of 
&milie6  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
in  England.      I  also  pointed  out 
that  the  profits  made  by  planters, 
engineers,  railway  officials,  lawyers, 
barristers,  and  bankers,  instead  of 
remaining  in  India  to  be  employed 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  so  adding  to  its  general 
wealth,  were  carried  over  here  as 
fast  as  possible,  to  be  spent  in  such 
a  way  that  hardly  any  return  was 


made  to  India  in  any  shape  what- 
ever. I  then  referred  you,  my  dear 
John,  to  yonr  Indian  estimates  for 
1 87 1,  and  pointing  to  the  item  of 
nine  millions  to  be  drawn  on  your 
agents  in  India  to  defiray  expenses 
in  this  countiy,  just  asked  yon  to 
add  that  to  the  money  sent  over 
in  other  ways.  What  the  whole 
amount  of  capital  actually  deported 
from  your  Indian  to  enrich  your 
home  estates  actually  amount  to,  it 
is  of  course  impossible  to  say,  but 
we  may  put  it  down  as  at  least 
twelve  millions  a  year,  which  does 
not  return  to  India  in  any  shape 
that  can  possibly  add  to  the  genend 
wealth  of  the  property.  When  you 
heard  all  this,  my  dear  John,  you 
got  veiT  grave  indeed,  and  ejacu« 
lated, '  &od  bless  me,  this  seems  to  be 
absenteeism  with  a  vengeance,  and 
on  a  scale  I  never  heard  of  before! 
No  wonder  that  my  Indian  agents 
are  at  their  wits'  ends  for  money,  and 
that  they  complain  of  want  of  ex- 
pansiveness  in  the  profits  of  the  con- 
cern. Curse  these  agents  of  mine 
— how  they  have  imposed  on  me ! 
If  I  had  only  known  all  this  before, 
I  should  have  told  them  to  work 
my  Indian  estates  a  deal  cheaper, 
and  in  a  difi*erent  fashion  altogether. 
Why,  as  &r  as  I  can  see  at  present, 
IVe  been  simply  treating  a  conntiy 
where  labour  is  at  two  shilling^  a 
week  like  one  with  labour  at  two 
shillings  a  day.'  To  these  remarks, 
my  dear  John,  I  confessed  I  listened 
with  g^reat  cheerfulness,  for  one  of 
the  first  things  towards  i*eforming 
shaky  estates  is  to  take  an  accurate 
and  sober  view  of  the  resources  and 
general  capabilities  of  the  concern 
in  general,  with  the  view  of  cutting 
one's  coat  according  to  one's  cloth, 
and  if  you  will  only  resolve  to  do 
that  for  the  future,  John,  it  will  be 
all  the  better  for  everybody.  I  then 
proceeded  to  apologise  for  having 
taken  up  so  much  of  your  time  in 
calling  your  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  carefully  estimating  the  re- 
sources  of  your  Indian  property. 
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and  urged  as  my  reason  for  doing 
so  that  joar  councillors,  instead  of 
clearly  ascertaining  the  base  tbey 
Have  to  work  upon,  have  occupied 
all  their  time  in  devising  fresh 
taxes,  and  in  .financial  jugglery  of 
one  kind  and  another,  quite  forget- 
ting that  all  these  operations  will 
never  turn  a  poor  hand-to-mouth 
country  into  one  full  of  accumulated 
capital.  Now,  my  dear  John,  you 
may  call  in  all  the  financial  jugglers 
in  Europe,  and  add  them  to  the 
finance  committee  you  have  ap- 
pointed from  amongst  your  home 
agents,  and  you'll  never  be  a  bit  the 
better  unless  you  put  the  screw  on 
to  a  tremendous  extent,  and  then 
you'll  grind  the  people  on  your 
Indian  estates  into  open  rebellion, 
and  the  whole  concern  will  burst  up, 
and  then  you'll  simply  have  to  pay 
all  the  debts  out  of  your  home  es- 
tates. You  see,  my  dear  John,  I 
am  very  anxious  to  explain  all  this 
very  fully  to  you,  because  you'll 
soon  have  to  make  up  your  mind  as 
to  what  you  are  going  to  do  as  re- 
gards your  Indian  properhr;  and, 
whatever  your  financial  jugglers 
may  propose,  I  tell  you  plainly 
that  your  real  choice  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  one  of  these 
two  points.  You  must  either 
g^  on  borrowing  more  money  on 
the  security  of  tne  concern,  or  you 
must  keep  down  expenses,  and  by  a 
good  many  millions  a  year  too,  if 
you  wish  to  act  with  ordinary  pru- 
dence  ;  for,  my  dear  John,  the  plain 
truth  is  that  you  are  quite  at  the 
end  of  your  tether,  and  if  you  have 
another  Indian  rebellion  to  pay  for 
(a  thing  that  you  may  look  upon 
with  certainty  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  Russia),  the  addition  to  your 
debt  charges  will  be  such  that  you 
will  never  see  a  clean  balance  sheet 
again ;  or,  I  should  rather  say,  that 
you  will  never  see  a  balance  oif  any 
sort  again,  for  the  sheets  your  agents 
have  hitherto  presented  have  never 
had  anything  more  than  a  nominal 
approach  to  cleanliness. 


At  this  point  of  the  conversation, 
my  dear  John,  you  broke  in  and 
asked   me    how  I  knew  that  ad- 
ditional taxes,  and  especially  the  in- 
come-tax, and  local  cesses  of  one 
kind  and  another,  would  produce 
serious  discontent  if  they  were  not 
imposed   to  an  exorbitant  extent. 
'  Why,'  you  continued,  *  it  was  only 
on  the  I  ith  of  last  March  that  the 
Timea  told  me   that    there   really 
couldn't  be  much  to  complain  of  in 
the   income-tax,   seeing  that  only 
thirteen    people     had     complained 
of  being    unjustly    charged.'     At 
such   an  argument,  coming   from 
such  a  quarter,  my  very  soul  sunk 
clean    away,    and    I   had   already 
anticipated  far  more  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.     But,  after  a  long 
pause  of  blank  amazement,  I  at  last 
rallied,  and  replied  that  to  you,  my 
dear  John,  and  to  vonr  happy  sub- 
jects in  these  islands,  the  argument, 
no  doubt,  must  sound  very  natural 
and  entirely  conclusive;  but  to  those 
who  have  lived  amongst  the  people 
as  I    have  done,  it  is  the  exact 
measure     of    the    depth    of    that 
tremendous   gulf  to  the   brink  of 
which  you  are  so  rapidly  approach- 
ing.      In  other    words,  it  is  the 
melancholy  gauge  of  your  ignor- 
ance   of    the     real     condition  of 
things  as  existing  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  your  Indian 
estates.     Did  it  never  occur  to  yon, 
my  dear  John,  to  enquire  into  the 
meaning  of   the    'satirical  titter* 
that  went  round  the  assembly  at 
Calcutta  the  other  day,  when  your 
finance   minister,   with    a    gravity 
which     could     only     have     been 
maintained  in  the  steaming  climate 
of  Bengal,  said  that  all  the  enquiries 
throughout  your  Indian  estates  had 
shown  that  hardly  any  complaints 
were  made  against  the  income-tax  ? 
Why,  the  wonder  really  is  that  the 
thirteen  people   were    to  be  found 
who  were  bold  enough  to  complain, 
for  you  little  know  what  complain- 
ing in  India  really   means;    you 
little  know  what  it  is  to  try  '  sitting 
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at  Borne  and  siriving  with  tHe 
Pope/  Long  ago,  John,  they  used 
to  saj  in  Europe,  *  offend  one  monk 
and  the  cowls  of  all  monks  will 
flatter  as  far  as  Borne.'  Well,  in 
India  it  may  be  said,  offend  one 
native  offidaJ  and  yon  have  offended 
all  who  can  possibly  interfere  with 
yon  in  any  way,  and  you  will  be  a 
marked  man  to  the  end  of  yonr 
days.  Now,  my  dear  John,  1  have 
no  intention  here  of  reminding  yon 
of  all  the  proofs  I  gave  yon  on  this 
head,  and  it  will  be  quite  sufficient 
if  I  repeat  the  caution  I  then  gave 
yon  as  to  mistrusting  those  coun- 
cillors who  haye  already  led  you 
like  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  by 
means  of  arguments  and  statements 
wluch  would  be  quite  satisfactory  in 
England,  but  which  are  entirely 
illnsive  when  dealing  ¥rith  the  con- 
dition of  things  existing  on  your 
Indian  property.  What  I  had  said 
about  the  income-tax  eyidently 
made  some  impression  on  you,  but 
yon  were  still  not  quite  satisfied, 
and  wanted  to  know  how  a  tax  of 
this  sort  could  cause  a  wide-spread 
discontent  ^vvhen  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  population  came 
imder  the  Act.  At  this  question  I  was 
again  filled  with  despair — despair  for 
India  and  despair  for  England ;  for 
it  showed  me  how  extremely  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  an  Englishman  to  com- 
prehend the  situation  of  affairs  in 
India.  To  recapitulate,  my  dear 
John,  even  the  heads  of  my  reply 
to  this  question,  which  seemed  so 
Tery  natural  to  you,  would  occupy 
fiar  too  much  space,  and  I  have  only 
i^m  to  remind  you  that  I  satisfac- 
torily showed  you  that,  in  the  hands 
of  native  officials,  the  very  name  of 
a  new  tax  is  readily  converted  into 
an  instrument  of  oppression,  because 
there  is  no  channel  of  communicsr- 
tion  between  the  Government  and 
the  masses.  The  unfortunate 
people,  I  continued,  have  no  means 
of  knowing  to  whom  your  agents 
^h  to  extend  an  Act.  They  can't 
fead,  they  have  no  newspapers  in 


the  remoter  districts.  A  tax- 
gatherer  comes  and  tells  them  they 
are  liable  for  this  tax  or  that,  and 
that  is  all  the  information  the  people 
have  on  the  subject.  To  pay  may 
be  unpleasant,  but  to  complain  is 
ruin  and  worry  to  the  end  of  their 
days,  and  so  they  pay.  Thus,  you 
see,  my  dear  John,  that  a  tax  may  be 
unobjectionable  enough  in  theory, 
but,  with  the  machinery  at  your  dis- 
posal in  India,  may  be  turned  into 
an  intolerable  engine  of  oppression. 
Out  of  the  many  instances  I  gave 
you  as  to  the  way  that  the  Acts  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  unscru- 
pulous minor  officials,  I  may  just 
repeat  one  as  an  illustration.  In 
the  part  of  the  country,  John, 
where  I  live  in  India,  your  agents 
introduced  a  forest  conservancyAct, 
and  you  very  considerately  added 
that  all  natives  might  use  the  trees 
gpx)wing  on  their  own  lands,  but 
that  they  would  have  to  pay  for  any 
they  might  require  out  of  forests 
which  belonged  to  Gfovemment. 
But  the  petty  native  officials 
extended  the  Act  to  all  manner  of 
trees  growing  anywhere,  and  com- 
pelled the  people  to  pay  for  timber 
which  they  had  cut  down  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  which  was  grow- 
ing on  their  own  lands.  This  very 
natural  process  of  extortion  may 
seem  impossible  to  you,  my  dear 
John,  but  some  of  the  farmers  com- 
plained to  me  on  the  subject,  and 
showed  me  receipts  for  the  money 
in  a  regular  Government  form. 
These  receipts  I  forwarded  to  one 
of  your  agents,  and  the  little  bit  of 
rascality  was  stopped,  at  least  in 
my  particular  neighbourhood.  But 
the  fact  was  that  the  people  had 
no  means  of  knowing  that  the  de- 
mands of  these  extortioners  were 
not  sanctioned  by  your  agents.  So 
you  see,  my  dear  John,  that  when 
any  new  tax  is  started  the  petty 
officials  pocket  a  deal  of  money, 
and  you  have  to  pocket  an  amount 
of  unpopularity  which  you  will 
never  be  able  to  gauge,  or  even  hear 
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of  till  the  mine  explodes,  and 
jon  are  blown  clean  oat  of  the 
conntiy. 

At  this  stage  of  the  discussion, 
my  dear  John,  yon  looked  sorely 
perplexed,  and  asked  me  what  on 
earth  was  to  be  done,  and  why  I 
expected  to  be  believed  as  if  I  was 
some  prophet.  This  was  a  question 
I  had  fully  anticipated,  and  I  dis- 
creetly replied,  that  I  didn't  expect 
you  to  believe  me,  at  least  till  you 
had  heard  a  good  deal  more  on  the 
subject  from  others,  and  that  I 
should  be  quite  contented  if  you 
would  only  go  so  far  as  not  to  dis- 
believe me  idtogether.  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  that  you  should 
neither  believe  nor  disbelieve  any- 
thing or  anybody,  but  set  to  work, 
and  examine  thoroughly  into  the 
state  of  your  Indian  property.  Here 
you  got  very  angry  indeed,  and 
with  difBculty  restrained  your  feel- 
ings of  impatience.  After  a  short 
struggle,  however,  you  broke  out 
with,  '  My  good  man,  and  is  this 
really  all  you  have  got  to  suggest 
after  all  this  talk  ?  Why,  I  told  you 
before  that  I  had  appointed  a 
committee  to  enquire  into  the 
finances  of  my  Indian  estates. '  This 
outburst,  if  you  remember,  I  re- 
ceived with  becoming  and  respectful 
submission;  and  feeling  that  the 
key  of  the  position  was  nearly 
within  my  grasp,  and  that  the 
result  entirely  depended  on  my  skill 
in  turning  it,  I  humbly  asked  you, 
my  dear  John,  how  you  meant  to 
commence  your  investigations.  To 
this  you  replied,  that  you  had  great 
confidence  in  your  home  agents, 
and  that  you  meant  to  leave  the 
oonmiittee  to  conduct  the  enquiry 
in  any  way  they  pleased.  IJpon 
this  I  observed  that  I  had  an  equal 
confidence  in  the  committee  in  some 
respects,  but  that  it  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory  if,  at  the  outset, 
you  were  clearly  to  lay  down  the 
points  most  essential  for  determi- 
nation, and  on  which  all  other  points 
mnst  rest.    I  then   proceeded  to 


insinuate  that  the  only  sequence  of 
enquiry  that  could  be  at  all  snc- 
cessfhl  would  be — 

I.  To  enquire  into  the  material 
condition  of  the  people,  and  into 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
especially  with  the  view  of  aaoer- 
taining  whether  the  country  is  or 
is  not  accumulating  capital. 

n.  To  enquire  into  the  practical 
working  of  the  internal  adniims- 
tration  of  the  country,  with  tiie 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  new 
taxes  (as  for  instance  the  income- 
tax  and  local  cesses)  can  be  collected 
without  extortion  and  oppression. 

Now,  my  dear  John,  unless  these 
points  are  ascertained  in  the  first 
instance,  you  will  be  working  en- 
tirely in  the  dark,  and  your  finance 
conmiittee  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
snare  and  a  delusion ;  for  these,  1 
repeat,  are  the  points  which  mnst 
determine  your  whole  fiTianraal 
policy.  To  this  reasoning  of  mine 
you  fully  assented,  but  you  very 
justly  observed,  that  to  talk  about 
information  as  regards  outlying 
estates,  and  to  obtain  it,  are  two 
very  different  things,  and  that 
you'd  like  to  hear  my  plans  for 
collecting  information.  Thereuponf 
my  dear  John,  you  will  remember 
that  I  recommended  you  imm&> 
diately  to — 

L  Appoint  a  commission  to  pro- 
ceed to  your  Indian  property,  and 
investigate  matters  on  the  spot. 

n.  To  collect  all  the  information 
possible,  by  examining  witnesses  in 
this  country. 

III.  To  start  the  American  system 
of  encouraging  each  officer  in  yonr 
employ  to  send  you  annually,  for 
your  private  inspection,  his  free 
opinion  on  the  working  of  Gbvem- 
ment  enactments. 

The  first  measure,  my  dear  John, 
is  evidently  the  measure  of  mea- 
sures ;  the  second  is  not  at  all  to 
be  despised ;  while  the  third  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  of  much  serrioe 
for  some  years,  or  until  your  officers 
have  learnt  that  they  may  express 
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dieir  opinions  with  entire  freedom, 
withonttlierebeing  the  slightest  fear 
of  their  suffering  inyonr  good  g^raoes 
for  uttering  unpalatable  truths.    To 
an  this  joa  listened  with  a  smile  of 
approraJ,  bat  jovl  proceeded  to  say, 
"HiiB  soonds   all  Terr  well,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  provide  me  with 
a  wide  base,  bnt  several  years  must 
elftpse  before  all  this  ixiformation 
can  be  satisfiictorily  collected,  and 
what  am  I  to   do    in  the  mean- 
time?'   But  for  this  question  of 
joQTS  I  was  fully  prepaored  ;  and  I 
then  pointed  out  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, as  a  provisional  measure,  you 
shonld  keep  down  expenses,  build 
no  more  bridges  than  are  absolutely 
necessary,  no   more   barracks,  no 
more  public  offices,  no  more  gaols. 
I  also  suggested  that  you  should 
stop  all  fonds  for  "Rnglish  educa- 
tion, all  grants-in-aid  to  missionary 
schools  (principally  because  they 
spend  60  much  on  English  educa- 
tion), and  all  railway  works,  ex- 
cept those  required  to  complete  lines 
already  commenced.     Besides  this 
joa  should  at  once  prepare  to  re- 
duce the*  number  of  highly  paid 
English  officials.*     To  do  all  this, 
John,  you  must  harden  your  heart. 
Tour  Indian  agents  will  shout  out 
to  yon  to  beware  of  the  gulf  of 
T^trogression ;    but  do  you  go  on 
joor  way  rejoicing,  and  retort  upon 
them  that  it  is  far  more  importiemt 
to  beware  of  the  gulf  of   bank- 
ruptcy.   And  here  I  had  fully  in- 
tended leaving    off, .  but,    as    you 
seemed  to  be  in  a  tolerably  good 
humour,  I  thought  it  was  as  well 
to  hint  that  there  is  just  one  thing, 
ttid  one  only,  that  you  should  not 


put  a  stopper  on,  and  that  is  on 
irrigation    works ;     as    they    had 
always  been  and  will  always  be  the 
whole  key  to  the  successful  manage- 
ment   of   Indian    properties.      In 
Eastern  countries,  I  continued,  irri- 
gation is  all  that  the  camel  is  to  the 
desert   Arab,  or  the  canoe  to  the 
sea-board  savage.      In  short,   my 
dear  John,  I  observed  that  if  you 
once  look  after  your  irrigation  you 
may  leave  everything  else  to  look 
after  itself.     '  And  why,'  you  asked, 
'  should  I  not  put  off  this  piece  of 
expenditure  too  until  I  see  my  way 
quite  clearly  ?  '  To  this  I  replied,  that 
the  key  of  finance  is  population, 
and  the  key  of  population  tood,  and 
the  key  of  food  water ;  and  that  if 
you  neglect  your  waterworks  your 
financial  resources  are  sure  to  be 
injured  by  famines.  'Famines,  sir!' 
you  exchumed, '  &mines  !    Why,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  our  con- 
ver^tion  I  told  you  that  Duff  had 
said,  in  his  Indian  budget  speech, 
that  '*  Fortune  has   conspicuously 
favoured  us  of  late,"  and  that  we 
hadn't  had  any  sort  of  what  he 
called  "  overpowering  physical  disas- 
ters "  for  the  last  two  years.'     To 
this,  John,  I  said  nothing  at  all, 
you  may  remember,  but  producing 
from  my  pocket  a  neat  little  volume 
of  Indian  famine  literature  for  the 
last  ten  years,  just  asked  you  to 
cast  your  eye  over  the  famine  facts 
of   those    two    years    throughout 
which,  according  to  Duff's  account^ 
fortune      had      so     conspicuously 
favoured  you.     While  you  turned 
over  page  after  page  of  the  most 
sickening  details    that    man  ever 
read,  I  carefully  scanned  your  coun- 


*  It  MCDS  ahnost  Bopeiflaoos  to  add,  that  it  is  much  better  for  IndiA  to  have  a  ooiTapt 
DttiTe  agency  than  a  pore  Eoiopean  one.  The  first  it  is  true  would  rob  the  people.  Bat 
the  seooodt  it  must  be  bone  in  mind,  would  lob  them  far  more  efieetually  by  simply  deport- 
iiig  a  large  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  soil  to  England ;  while  the  peculations  of  a 
nstire  agency  would  be  sure,  in  the  end,  to  be  spent  in  useful  works,  in  employing 
Isboor  (j  Tarious  kinds,  and  in  adding  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  countiy.  ^  But  at 
pnsait  the  Indians  have  idl  the  evils  of  a  European  agency,  and  are  very  little  the 
hettor.  The  European  agency  is  eztenslTe  enongh  to  cause  an  enormous  drain  on  the 
Rsouces  of  a  poor  countcy,  but  it  is  not  extensive  enough  to  do  away  with  the  pecola- 
tioDs  of  the  petty  ofilcials  who  haye  to  be  bribed  as  much  as,  and  in  many  instances,  even 
nune  than,  they  ever  were  before. 
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tenance,  and  what  I  read  there 
gave  me  hopes  for  yonr  Indian 
estates  that  I  had  never  ventured 
to  entertain  before.  At  length  you 
threw  down  the  volume,  and  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  said,  *  Well,  I  see  it 
all  now,  that's  one  comfort,  and 
that  what  one  of  my  English  agents 
said  the  other  day  about  my  being 
like  a  man  sitting  on  a  volcano  is 
only  too  true,  and  that  if  my  agents 
go  on  as  they  have  been  doing  I 
have  simply  to  make  my  choice 
between  the  volcano  of  rebellion  or 
the  gulf  of  bankruptcy.  Why,  it 
now  seems  to  me  as  clear  as  noon- 
day that  my  agents  have  com- 
menced by  heightening  and  gilding 
the  pyramid,  instead  of  by  widening 
the  base  by  the  simple  process  of 
preserving  the  lives  and  adding  to 
the  resources  of  the  agricultural 
classes  on  whom  I  depend  so  en- 
tirely for  keeping  the  concern 
afloat.'  At  this  point  of  the  con- 
versation, and  finding  that  so  much 
had  been  gained,  I  made  a  profound 
salaam  and  judiciously  withdrew, 
with  the  intention  of  looming  the 
discussion  of  your  Indian  affairs  on 
the  very  next  opportunity  that 
might  o^nr.  ^^  ^ 

As  I  wended  my  way  home,  how- 
ever, pondering,  as  I  went,  on  the 
exceeding  difficulty  of  getting 
crooked  sticks  straight  again,  a 
messenger  came  runmng  aiter  me 
to  tell  me  that  there  was  just  one 
point  on  which  you  wanted  an  imme- 
diate answer.  On  again  entering 
the  room  I  had  left  you  sitting  in, 
you  may  remember,  my  dear  John, 
that  you  said  you  would  like  to 
hear  what  I  had  to  say  as  to  the 
carrying  out  of  irrigation  works,  as 
there  seemed  to  be  such  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  way  of  setting 
to  work.  *  Some,'  you  continued, 
'tell  me  to  go  ahead  and  borrow 
more  money  to  lay  out  on  water- 
works of  one  kind  and  another, 
while  others  tell  me  that  won't  do 
at  all,  and  that  they  should  all  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  current  income 


of  the    concern.      The   Times,  in 
especial,  tells  me  that  it  won't  do  at 
all  to  discount  the  future  as  regards 
managing  my  Indian  estates.'    To 
this,  my  dear  John,  I  replied  that 
the  Times  is  perfectly  right,  not, 
however,  because  it  is  in  itself  im- 
politic  to  borrow  capital  to  lay  out 
on  reproductive  works,  but  because 
your  agents  are  not  fit. to  be  trusted 
with  the  money.     Here  you  became 
indignant,  and  abruptly  asked  me  if 
I  meant  to  accuse  your  agents  of 
peculation.     You   may  remember, 
however,  that  I  speedily  reassured 
you  on  this  point,  and  that  none  of 
your  money  found  its  way  into  their 
pockets,    except  in   the   shape  of 
salaries  ;  but  I  pointed  out  at  the 
same  time  that  your  agents  are  but 
human,  and  that  no  human  beings 
as  yet  discovered  in  the  world  are 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  where  neither 
watch  nor  control  is  kept  on  the 
expenditure  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people.     I  then  proceeded  to 
ask  you  how  you  could  possibly  ex- 
pect your  agents  to  form  an  excep- 
tion to  all  human  history.  Without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  I  then  pointed, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  the  nunl^ 
rous  evidences  which  showed  that 
your  agents  certainly  formed  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.     I  pointed  to 
the  ten  millions  spent  on  barracks 
during    the     last    ten    years;  to 
departments    erected   which  were 
entirely  superfluous ;  to  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works,  which  was 
brought  into  being  with  such  little 
forethought  that  your  agents  had  to 
go  out  into  the  highways  and  bj- 
ways  and  fetcb  in  military  officers 
who  were  wholly  without  engineer- 
ing experience;  to   money  squftn- 
dered    in    agricultural  exhibitions 
which  were  at  once  a  loss  and  a 
laughing-stock ;  to  thousands  spent 
in  printuig  useless  returns,  and  to 
money   recklessly  spent  on  mauj 
things  too  numerous  for  recapitula- 
tion nere.     And  finally  I  pointed  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousandb  of  Ures 
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ruthlessly  andbarbaronsly  sacrificed  John,  the  only  check  you  can  pos- 

to  a  culpable  neglect  of  remedies,  sibly  have  on  the  present  waste  of 

which  ooidd  have  been  easily  and  public  money,  is  by  limiting  the 

readily  applied.^     Pointing,  then,  to  amount  of  money  to  be  wasted.     I 

all  this  experience  of  the  past,  I  was  just  proceedmg,  I  may  remind 

asked  you  how  yon  conld  expect  a  yon,  to  point  out    my   plans    for 

diferent  result  for  the  future  if  the  the  entire  reconstruction   of  your 

same  machinery  was  continued;  and  Indian  agency,,  when  a  messenger 

clearly  pointed  out  to  you,  that  if  arriyed,  to  say  that  your  presence 

joa  went  on  borrowing  more  money  was  immediately  required  on  some 

jon  would  simply  driye  on  the  way  urgent  business ;  so,  begging  me  to 

to  bankraptcy  faster  than  you  are  call  again  another  day,  you  bid  me 

doing  at  present.     In  fact,  my  dear  graciously  good-bye. 


'  Tbe  following  facts  show  clearly  that  the  Goyemment  in  India  can  be  as  distinctly 
aecofled  of  murdering  the  people  of  India,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  could  be  accused  of  murder- 
isg  the  people  of  Ir^and  were  he  to  abstain  from  feeding  them  in  the  event  of  an  over- 
vhdming  umtne.  If  the  reader  will  only  imagine  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  strewed 
with  corpses,  while  shiploads  of  grain  were  being  sent  from  Liverpool  to  India,  he  will 
then  hare  an  exact  parallel  to  what  took  place  under  our  eminently  paternal  OoYem- 
ment  in  the  East.     The  tale  is  well  told  in  the  following  letter : — 

•  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  ORISSA  FA31LNE. 

*T0  THB  XDITOB  OF  THE  ASIATIC. 

'Sot,— Mr.  Badabhai  Naoroji  and  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  have,  I  see  by  your  report  of  their 
speeches  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  rejected  the  excuses  made  for  Sir  Cecil  Beadon's 
shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  the  Onssa  famine.  At  the  time.  Sir  Cecil's  friends  in 
Pariiameot  and  in  the  press  asserted  that  the  coast  of  Orissa  is  inaccessible  to  shipping  for 
gnat  port  of  the  year,  from  the  heavy  surf  and  entire  want  of  harbours.  Others  among 
i^is  apolojg^sts  intimated  that  neither  supplies  nor  shipping  were  available.  These 
nnsis  were  accepted,  and  Sir  Cecil  was  not  treated  like  Governor  Eyre.  As  I  was  at 
ChittigoDg  during  the  Orissa  famine,  I  can  certify  that  there  were  usually  over  thirty 
ihips  in  the  harbour  there  loading  rice,  only  three  days'  sail  from  Balasore.  The  Com- 
mianooer  of  Chittagong,  had  he  been  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
c(nild  and  would  have  stopped  these  ships,  despatched  them  to  Balasore  and  Dumrah,  on 
the  coast  of  Onssa,  and  discharged  the  cargoes  there.  I  can  vouch  that  Bidasore  is 
accetsible  to  ships  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  it  lies,  not  on  an  open  coast,  but  some 
miles  up  the  river  Burra  Balong.  Bumrah  also  lies  on  an  inlet  equally  safe  from  surf. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  had  the  Government  of  Bengal  willed  it,  half  a  mil- 
lion of  human  lives  might  have  been  saved.  The  Commissioner  of  Orissa  must,  I  appre- 
hend, have  apprised  the  Government  of  Bengal  of  the  fact  that  the  coast  was  quite 
accessible,  of  which  he  could  hardly  be  ignorant.  If  the  Government  of  Bengal  remained 
in  ignorance  of  the  accessible  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Orissa,  part  of  the  blame  must 
Rit  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Orissa ;  but  the  Goverment  of  Bengal  cannot  be  thereby 
fxcttfed  for  such  gross  ignorance  and  incapacity.  How  can  the  natives  of  India  believe 
in  onr  professions  of  regard  when  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  among  them 
are  sacrificed  by  "blunders  worse  than  crimes,"  and  the  perpetrators  are  not  eren 
eensorei— I  am,  &c. 
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THE  LAST  NIGHT  AT  FOTHEBINGAT. 

Akd  so  'tis  come  to  this,  that  I  mnst  die ! 
I  wonder,  will  the  change  be  very  sharp? 
At  least  'twill  he  a  change,  thank  Q06L  for  that ! 
For  I  am  weary  of  this  living  death- 
Quickened  bnt  by  sad  dreams  of  the  sad  past, 
The  wild,  sweet  past ;  weary  of  lying  hopes, 
Of  tales  of  tortare,  death,  and  infamy, 
Of  yoong  lives  blighted,  and  of  faithful  hearts 
That  snapped,  but  bent  not  to  betray  their  qneen. 
And  all  for  naught.     'Tis  better  I  should  die. 
Better — oh,  better  far — to  pass  and  be 
With  them,  those  noble  souls,  who  for  my  sake 
Smilingly  met  their  baffled  torturers. 
While  limb  was  racked  from  limb.     Oh  for  the  young. 
The  brave,  the  lovely  who  have  died  for  me! 
'Tis  sweet,  'tis  veiy  sweety  to  know  one's  face 
So  fair  that  gallant  men  will  die  for  it: 
But  oh !  'tis  joy  heaped  up  to  agony 
To  know  that  they  can  love  and  die  no  more. 

And  yet  I  would  not  I  had  never  lived. 

E'en  though  the  end  has  been  but  misery; 

For  I  have  had  some  hoars  of  panting  joy 

The  least  of  which  was  worth  a  life  of  woe 

To  hearts  like  mine,  that  ne'er  have  felt  remorse. 

O  Bothwell,  would  that  thou  wast  near  once  more — 

Once  more  to  dash  upon  me  with  thy  troop 

Of  rough  moss-riders,  bear  me  off  again. 

With  jingling  spur  and  spangled  pennon's  gleam, 

A  willing  victim,  in  thy  stalwart  arms, 

And  once  more  revel  in  my  proud  embrace. 

Thou  wast  a  man  in  tmth,  with  thy  bold  eye 

And  massive  strength,  and  purpose  fixed  as  fiikte. 

And  hot  fierce  heart  that  feared  nor  shame  nor  scorn. 

Nor  man  nor  God,  a  fitting  mate  for  me. 

They  said,  my  holy  guides,  that  thou  wast  stained 

With  every  crime  but  fear — ^the  better  mine; 

That  thou  didst  sweep  from  sight  the  pettish  fool 

Men  called  my  husband — so  the  better  mine ; 

That  thou  wast  steeped  in  lust  and  cruelty, 

But  ne'er  had  felt  remorse — the  better  mine ; 

They  said  that  I  should  be  but  as  the  toy 

Of  a  few  short  lustful  hours,  then  to  receive 
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Mj  share  of  blows  and  curses ;  and  they  lied. 
'Tie  tme  thou  didst  onoe — but  I  recked  it  npt; 
I  scarce  remember  now — something  I  said, 
Some  foolish  jest,  that  woke  the  slumbering  fiend 
That  slumbered  only  under  Mary's  spell. 
'Tis  dean  forgotten  now :  all  else  remains — 
'Tis  a  light  blot — (would  it  had  never  been!)-* 
And  thou  art  dead. 

And  Ghastelard  is  dead. 
His  piteous  eyes  still  gaze  up  into  mine, 
Brimming  with  liquid  love,  as  erst  they  gazed 
When  at  my  feet  in  wistfol  strains  he  poured 
His  soul  out  with  his  voice.     'Tw|m  that  sad  eve 
When  France  and  all  its  joys  sank  in  the  south 
Amid  the  fidnt  haze  where  the  sunset's  glow 
Faded  in  purple  gloom.    I  see  those  eyes. 
As  last  they  fell  on  me,  when  he  was  led 
Unto  his  death,  joyous,  and  calm,  and  free, 
As  I  sball  go  to  mine.    He  too  is  dead 
For  loving  me;  and  I  was  dragged  to  see, 
And  my  hand  signed  the  warrant;  yet  he  sent 
One  look,  one  wave,  one  kiss,  to  teU  that  he, 
like  all  who  loved  me,  loved  me  to  the  death. 

A  cliequered  day  has  been  this  life  of  mine — 

A  sunrise  blithe  as  those  sweet  moms  in  spring 

When  west  winds  whisper  gently  off  the  sea, 

And  flutter  by  to  greet  the  growing  light. 

While  all  the  world  is  gay,  though  fleecy  clouds, 

Uncharged  as  yet  with  rain,  their  shadows  cast. 

Forgotten  ere  they  are  flown;  for  the  black  bank 

Of  surging  storm-cloud,  following  fast  and  full. 

As  yet  is  hidden.    So  my  life  was  spent 

'Mid  days  of  dance,  and  sport,  and  tournament. 

Where  I  was  ever  queen  by  right  of  face 

And  form  and  loveliness,  which  stormed  men's  hearts, 

From  councillor  to  page.     'Tis  true,  e'en  then 

I  had  begun  what  saintly  gospellers 

Have  called  my  life  of  Uood :  my  victims  dropped 

Silently  down,  and  lay  like  the  sad  leaves 

Which  fall  in  early  frost.     I  grieved  for  them. 

'Twas  not  my  g^t  they  loved  me  overmuch. 

Or  that  'twas  treason  to  have  loved  a  queen. 

Yet  I  am  sorry  now.     I  have  it  yet. 

Men  say — ^that  beauty — and  that  'tis  for  it 
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I  die  to-morrow:  'tis  not  politic 

Two  Sims  Bboald  shine  together,  whereof  one 

So  far  outshines  the  other.     So  at  length 

(With  tears,  no  donbt^  and  protestations  deep 

Against  the  hard  lot  of  anointed  qneens 

Which  grants  no  object  but  their  people's  good) 

Mj  royal  loving  sister  has  been  brought 

E*en  to  the  snapping  of  her  gentle  heart 

To  grant  me  death!      I  would  that  she  were  here, 

That  I  might  tell  her  all  mj  gratitude 

And  admiration  of  her  constancy ! 

The  harlot's  bastard!     Oh,  to  see  her  shrink. 

And  cower,  blear-eyed,  and  dull,  and  shivering. 

In  the  light  of  Mary's  beauiy!     She  would  find 

That  all  the  weary  years'  imprisonment 

To  which  she  lured  me  with  her  lying  words 

Had  scarce  removed  the  sting  from  Mary's  tongue. 

This  only  grieves  me,  that  my  life  has  passed 
With  my  long-planned  revenge  unsatisfied — 
Revenge  on  Murray,  and  on  all  the  crew 
Who  found  for  me  that  fitting  banishment. 
Which  sent  me  to  be  held  where  I  could  taste. 
In  all  the  venom  of  its  bitterness. 
The  filthy  dregs  of  spite,  which  well  beseemed 
My  father's  harlot,  to  his  child,  her  queen. 

Yes,  and  on  him  whose  ghastly  face  I  saw. 

With  gleaming  bloodshot  eyes  and  quivering  lip 

(His  armour  glimmered  in  the  fitful  glass), 

And  shaking  finger  pointing  where  I  sate, 

My  lap-dog  at  my  feet.     I  scarce  could  shriek 

Ere  forth  the  spectre  strode,  from  out  the  gloom, 

And,  staggering,  clutched  his  victim  silently, 

Who  clung  to  my  skirfc  and  screamed.     They  wrenched  him  free 

That  band  of  savage  devils,  and  I  heard. 

Even  as  down  I  fell,  amid  his  shrieks 

For  mercy,  poured  to  men  who  knew  it  not. 

The  dull  gush  of  the  daggers  in  his  side. 

And  then  the  wild  sounds  died  off  into  moans — 

Moans  which  will  ring  for  ever  in  my  ears. 

For  ever  ?     Till  to-morrow's  dawn  I  mean. 

Child,  hand  me  here  yon  piece  of  broidery : 

'Tis  not  yet  finished,  and  the  time  grows  short. 

The  green  wool,  child:  why,  sure  thy  wits  are  crazed 

With  grief  to  give  the  red.     Dost  thou  not  see 
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The  last  row  romst  be  green  ?    All  else  is  done. 
So  now — 'trrill  do.    I'm  glad  'tis  finished  &I1. 
I  ne'er  hare  liked  to  leave  a  task  undone. 
Now,  Barbara,  let  us  think  what  I  shall  wear 
At  mj  last  conrt  to-morrow.     Mind,  'twill  ring 
Throngh  Christendom  how  Mary  meeta  her  fate. 
What  think'st  thou  of  the  long  black  velvet  train, 
Just  looped  witli  crimson  braid,  the  jacket  close, 
Bnt  open  neck  and  bosom?     ('Twas  the  dress 
That  Bothwell  loved.)     And  now  the  long  white  fall 
Of  lace,  from  head  ia  foot.    Look  not  so  scared, 
Mf  girl ;  I  know  what's  in  thy  mind :  '  'Twas  thus 
She  wedded  Damley.'    Yes !  and  so  be  sure 
Thy  mistress  recks  not  anght  of  Damley's  death. 
And  now  to  bed :  'tis  late.    It  were  not  fit 
That  we  should  bring  a  weary  face  to  death. 

0.  AiEir. 
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AT    PARIS,    JUST    BEFORE    THE    END. 
By  a  Vicab  op  the  Church  op  England. 

[There  is  no  matter  of  more  vital  moment  to  England  at  the  present  time  than  the  right 
understanding  of  the  Communal  insurrection  in  Paris.  All  intelligent  information 
on  the  subject,  then,  is  or  ought  to  be  welcome.  The  question  is  not  what  this  or 
that  section  of  ns  wish  to  belicTe  to  have  been  the  truth,  but  what  was  and  is  the 
actual  truth — what  did  the  Communal  leaders  really  desire,  and  what  was  their 
actual  conduct  while  in  power.  I  for  one  regard  the  insurrection,  considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  broke  out,  as  unpatriotic — the  professed  objects 
of  it  as  unattainable,  and  the  reyolt  as  indefensible  and  wrong.  So  far  I  cannot 
sympathise  with  the  writer  of  the  following  paper ;  but  if,  as  I  believe  also,  the 
insurrection  arose  from  causes  inherent  in  the  modem  industrial  system — causes 
which  are  at  work  in  England  as  powerfully  as  in  France — it  behoves  us  all  to 
attend  to  what  is  said  about  it  by  its  friends  as  well  as  by  its  enemies. — Ed.  F.  M^ 

TT^RSAILLES  was  always  a  dtdl,     and  file,  pr  even  to  let  the  Commune 


V  dreary  place,  with  its  long 
galleries  fall  of  battles,  few  of  which 
I  had  ever  heard  of,  and  its  hall  of 
the  Marshals,  with  huge  Algerian 
pictures,  that  let  ns  a  little  into 
the  secret  of  why  Algiers  is  such 
an  unprofitable  colony.  I  was 
soon  sick  of  history  told  French 
fashion,  and  of  gardens  and  ter- 
races, and  bronze  boys  chasing  one 
another  round  the  smaller  stand- 
up  fountains,  and  huge  tritons 
sprawling,  and  sea-horses  wallow- 
ing, and  sea-nymphs  tumbling  about 
in  the  bigger  fountains,  where  the 
*  great  waters  *  used  to  play. 

But  this  time  I  have  no  leisure 
for  such  thoughts :  Versailles  is 
changed ;  it  is  no  longer  dull,  far 
too  much  the  reverse ;  and  as  for  the 
galleries,  they  are  cut  up  into  public 
offices,  and  bed-chambers  and  dress- 
ing-rooms for  the  deputies  who  are 
waiting  to  see  M.  Thiers  take  Paris, 
and  yet  keep  to  the  manifesto,  in 
which  he  says  nothing  shall  induce 
him  to  fire  a  shell  into  it. 

Versailles  is  not  dull.  At  the  rail- 
way there  is  a  great  crush ;  for  our 
old  enemy,  the  passport-man,  has 
come  to  the  front  again  ;  and  move 
on  you  mustn't,  until  he  is  quite 
satisfied  (as  far  as  my  Lord  Gran- 
ville's recommendation  or  some 
French  major's  laissez  passer  can 
satisfy  him)  that  you  have  not  come 
with  intent  to  assassinate  M.  Thiers, 
or  to  suborn  his  generals,  or  to 
spread  disaffection  among  his  rank 


know  how  his  troops  are  arranged, 
and  what  are  his  supplies  of  artillery. 
Sometimes  the  passport-man  is  very 
hard  to  satisfy  :  if  you  are  smooth- 
tongued and  voluble — just  what  a 
spy  or  an  *  emissary '  would  be  sure 
to  be — ^you  get  off  well  enough ;  but 
if,  Britonlike,  you  bridle  np  at  this, 
perhaps  the  sixth  inspection  of  per- 
son and  papers  since  the  daj  began, 
and  ask  if  you  are  living  in  a  Ke- 
public,  and  whether  they  ever  did 
catch  a  real  '  Red '  by  such  tricks  as 
those,   you'll  find   (though  you've 
only  been  expressing  your  annoy- 
ance in  English)  that  the  way  is  not 
smooth  for  you.     Your  passport  is 
conned  over  once  more,  this  time  by 
some   particularly    amiable- looking 
gentleman  in  a  white  hat  and  dusty 
boots,  whom  you  took  for  a  fellow- 
traveller,    and    were    very    nearly 
making  a  confidant  of;  and  it  is 
found  that  it  has  not  been  v^ise  bj 
the  consul  in  the  last  town  where 
you  were.     Then  there  is  question- 
ing, and  consulting,  and  badgering, 
until  at  last  you  are  informed  that 
it  is  only  par  ohligeance  you  are 
allowed  to  proceed,  and  the  gentle- 
men with  the  ferret's  eyes  and  the 
yellow  facings  and  white  lace  look 
at  you  as  though  they  were  deter- 
mined to  be  able  to  swear  to  yon 
again,  after,  no  matter  how  manj 
years.     And  now  you  are  in  Ver- 
sailles :  it  is  late  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, but  Paris,  at  its  fullest,  was 
never  so  full  or  so  noisy  as  the 
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Street  of  Reservoirs ;  in  the  Street 
of  the  Parish,  the  eating  and  drink- 
ing shops,  nearly  all  of  them,  are 
crowded ;   and  so  in  almost  all  the 
streets  and  shops.   Walking  along  is 
like  going  throngh  the  Bojal  Aca- 
demy the  first  Saturday  a^r  it  is 
open.  As  for  the  gaunt  avenue  to  St. 
Cloud,  usually  so  desolate,  a  fair  is 
iromg  on  there,  with  all  the  fan  of 
French  fiurs  in  general,  and  a  gi*eat 
de&l  specially  imported  for  the  occa- 
sion.   Here  are   sailors,  not  a  bit 
like  the  trim  French  tars  in  their 
glazed  hats,  with  brim  turned  up 
Chinese  fashion,  whom  we  saw  on 
board  the  fleet  that  put  into  Ply- 
month  some  years  ago  ;  but  rough- 
looking  castomers,  quite  up  to  their 
work,  which  M.  Thiers  gives  them, 
of  carrying  all  the  strongest  of  the 
'enemy's*  batteries.     Sailors,  just 
now,  are  at  a  premium  here.   Much 
a«i  the  French  usually  prefer  soldiers, 
the  red-breeches  are  in  such  an  equi- 
vocal position  (returned  prisoners, 
two-thirds  of  them)  that  they  are 
looked  at  somewhat  askance.     And 
as  for  the  Papal  *  Zous,'  the  heroes 
of  the  day — for  didn't  they  always 
heat  the  Prussians,  and  haven't  they 
always  beaten  the  *  insurgents*? — 
they  are  too  few  to  satisfy  the  hero- 
vorahip  of  such  a  multitude  as  fills 
this  St.    Cloud    avenue.      So  the 
bailors  come  in  for  a  share  of  cheery 
looks  and  petting,   and  go  rolling 
alx)nt,  sailor-fashion,  amongst  the 
(i'mUmnnde     celebrities,    and     the 
P^pas    and    mammas    with    their 
^milies,   and   the   grave    deputies 
tod  graver  officers,  and  blue-blouses 
and  their  wives  or  sweethearts,  and 
all  the  motley  crew  who  are  buying, 
eating,  shooting  at  a  mark,  playing 
I  English'  or  •Chanese'billiaiH3s,toss- 
ttg  at  petit  honJiamme  (the  French 
Aunt  Sally),  and  behaving  in  general 
*8  if  they  were  out  for  a  grand 
peace-holiday,     instead    of     being 
^thered  there  to  effect  the  destruc- 
»on  of  their  countrymen. 

And  Garibaldians  ?    No,  I  didn't 
■ce  one.    After  the  way  in  which 


this  same  Assembly  treated  the  old 
man  of  Caprera,  I  don't  wonder  at 
his  men  keeping  in  the  background. 
I  travelled  part  of  the  way  from 
Chartres  with  one  of  them :  he  was 
a  Norman,  and  had  picked  up  half- 
a-dozen  words  of  EngHsh  by  living 
in  Havre.  Ho  was  going  home  to 
his  own  people  to  be  out  of  the 
way:  'I  can't  go  round  by  Paris,' 
said  he,  after  he  had  told  us  his 
plan — to  get  out  at  a  small  station 
and  walk  across  till  he  struck  the 
line  of  the  west — *  I  couldn't  bear 
to  see  them  flying  at  one  another's 
throats  afler  all  that  has  happened. 
Qb.  me  creverait  le  coeur.'  Poor 
man !  he  had  his  own  faith  in  the  , 
Garibaldi  family  as  strong  as  ever : 
to  hear  him  talk,  you  would  think 
that  they  were  never  defeated,  any 
more  than  the  Pope's  *  Zous ;  *  and 
in  the  fight  at  Dijon,  where  Ricci- 
otti  led  them,  he  assured  me  they 
were  outnumbered  at  least  four  to 
one. 

No:  Garibaldians  would  have 
been  out  of  place  at  Versailles, 
where  a  swarm  of  little  marquises 
and  viscounts  (hobereava' — hobby- 
hawks,  as  the  French  call  them) 
howled  like  the  Ephesians  in  their 
theatre,  because  (not  long  before 
Paris  was  taken)  M.  Tolain,  one  of 
the  Paris  deputies,  was  called  by 
the  Minister  of  War  *  the  honourable 
member.'  This  was  how  it  hap- 
pened: there  had  been  another 
shooting  of  prisoners — at  first  the 
generals  and  colonels  of  the  Assem- 
bly always  shot  their  prisoners  when 
theytook  them  in  small  batches.  For 
this  reason  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
was  seized  along  with  several  of 
his  chaplains  and  archdeacons  by 
the  Commune.  They  said,  *  Reve- 
rend father,  our  men  get  shot  like 
dogs,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
war  or  peace.  Now  you  can  stop 
this  if  you  please.  Write  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  tell  them  that  your 
treatment  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  th^  behave  to  their  pri- 
soners.'    That  is   the   Commune's 
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account  of  the  seizing  of  the  host- 
ages, and  the  Commnne  has  a  right 
to  a  fair  hearing  as  well  as  the 
other  side.  For  a  long  time,  they 
tell  us,  the  Archhishop  held  back 
in  true  non  possumus  stvle ;  it  was 
not  his  business  to  interfere  in  such 
matters  ;  he  must  leave  the  things 
of  CsBsar  to  CsBsar.  At  last  he 
wrote,  and  sent  a  priest  with  the 
letter ;  and  Monsig^or  Dupanloup, 
of  Orleans,  strongly  urged  M. 
Thiers  to  listen  to  the  appeal  which 
the  Commune,  through  its  illus- 
trious prisoner,  was  making  to  the 
Assembly.  But  M.  Thiers  would 
not :  his  programme  was  traced 
out ;  doubtless  the  Prussians  would 
not  have  let  him  swerve  if  he  had 
wished  to  do  so,  for  they  were 
quietly  preparing  a  grand  battue, 
in  which  the  French  army  was  to 
do  the  shootine,  and  Prince  Bis- 
mark  was  to  drive  in  the  game.  M. 
Thiers  would  not  treat:  all  the 
Commune  gained  by  the  Arch- 
bishop's letter  was  to  stop  the 
shootings  for  a  time.  But  before 
very  long  they  began  again,  and 
M.  Tolain,  who  was  once  a  working 
man,  and  did  not  make  a  colossal 
fortune  by  speculating,  ventured  to 
ask  the  reason  why.  Up  rose 
General  Le  F16,  just  as  Mr.  Lowe 
might  rise,  to  wither  with  his  scorn 
some  daring  wight  who  actually 
wanted  to  know  why,  and  began  in 
his  most  sarcastic  tone,  *The  ho- 
nourable member,'  when  out  burst  a 
furious  chorus  of  hisses,  and  cat- 
calls, and  cries  as  vulgar  as  if 
instead  of  patrician  senators  the 
Versailles  Assembly  had  been  made 
up  of  the  rowdiest  of  backwoodsmen. 
While  tliis  is  going  on,  Versailles 
palace-jard  is  a  park  of  artillery, 
with  mitrailleuses  and  mortars  (big 
new  ones  from  Lille  and  there- 
abouts) ;  Versailles  roads  are  block- 
ed up  with  artillery  and  baggage- 
waggons  pouring  down  to  the  front ; 
the  trains  all  coming  in  anyhow 
and  anywhere,  because  troops  must 
be  brought  on  and  beasts  sent  up  ; 
the  skirt'^  of  the  great  park  full  of 


tents  with  horses  picketed  among 
them  and  men  cooking  by  gipsy 
fires ;  and  every  other  minute  the 
boom  of  Mont  Val^rieu,  as  it 
sends  a  shell  against  Issy,  or,  it 
may  be,  against  already  mined 
Neuilly;  or  perhaps  a  refresher  to 
the  Areh  of  Triumph  or  the  Palace 
of  Lidustry,  where  the  Commune 
has  fixed  its  central  ambulance,  i 
Versailles  a  noisy  camp;  half-a- 
dozen  pretty  villages  mere  masses 
of  black  ruin,  where  men  have  late- 
ly (as  an  American  doctor  who  saw 
it  told  me)  been  'fighting  like 
devils;'  Paris,  so  sure  that  she  is 
in  the  right,  that  she  is  snllenlj 
willing  to  bide  the  now  desperate 
issue ;  the  Prussians  looking  on  at 
St.  Denis;  and  amid  all  this,  the 
squireens  howling  because  General 
Le  F16  applied  even  in  irony  the 
epithet '  honourable '  to  an  ex-carver 
and  gilder.  You  can't  believe  it; 
but  I  can.  I've  listened  to  these 
men,  and  have  heard  how  they  talk 
of  their  fellow-Frenchmen.  *  I  tell 
you,'  said  one,  when  I  professed 
my  astonishment  at  this  still  sadder 
sequel  to  the  late  sad  war,  *  there 
are  25,000  or  30,000  in  Paris,  the 
scum  of  all  the  earth,  and  Europe 
will  never  be  quiet  till  they're  killed 
off  to  a  man.  I  wish  the  Prussians 
had  gone  in  and  done  it  for  us ;  but  j 
we  must  do  it,  and  we  mean  to  do 
it  thoroughly.  No  half-measures 
this  time.  Europe  will  thank  us 
when  it's  over.'  That  is  the  spirit 
of  the  folks  who  proposed  (God 
forgive  me  if  I  am  wronging  the 
individual  proposer — ^he  may  have 
been  a  real  peace-lover  among  a  set 
of  wolves)  to  put  up  solemn  prayers 
for  peace — prayers  to  which  Mont 
Valerien  would  have  thundered  out 
the  amens:  prayers,  forsooth !  when, 
had  they  simply  given  Paris  what 
Imperial  tyranny  had  deprived  her 
of  for  nineteen  years,  no  one  would 
have  thought  of  making  a  disturb- 
ance. *  But  why  did  the  National 
Guard  take  the  cannon?'  Well,  this 
is  how  they  explain  the  matter:  they 
were  their  own  cannon — ^big  Jose* 
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phine  and  the  rest— bought  with 
their  own  money.  And  they  had 
felt  in  1 848  the  need  of  cannon,  the 
ntter  hopelessness  of  doing  any- 
thing without  it.  Has  anybody  read 
the  history  of  those  tenrible  June 
days?  I  know  from  those  who 
saw :  in  those  very  sad  days  it  was 
working-man  against  shopkeeper. 
St.  Antoine's  suburb  wanted  some- 
thing, just  as  our  little  match- 
makers wanted  something  the  other 
day.  But  Cavaignac  was  a  sterner 
man  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  so  he 
said  he  would  teach  them  to  try  and 
coerce  the  Assembly ;  and  the  old 
African  general  set  a  young  African 
general,  Lamoriciere — with  troops 
accustomed  to  bum  Arabs  in  caves 
and  carry  out  razzias  after  the  most 
approTed  fashion — to  crush  St.  An- 
toine.  The  workmen  had  barricades 
and  muskets ;  but  Lamoriciere  had 
big  guns  and  grape-shot.  He  had, 
too,  the  Ghbrde  Mobile — Paris  street 
roughs  many  of  them — ^banded  and 
armed,  and  let  loose  to  do  what  mis- 
chief they  could.  Wild  work  they 
made  of  it.  My  friend  saw  them 
charging  up  the  barricades  like  rab- 
bits running  up  a  bank,  instead  of 
sapping  from  house  to  house  as  they 
did  this  time.  He  heard  of  them 
firing  down  into  cellars,  and  then 
going  in  and  slaying  all  that  had 
taken  refuge  below,  young  and  old, 
women  and  children.  Lecomte  and 
Thomas  were  out  then:  that  is 
why  they  were  killed  the  other 
day,  by  a  chance  mob,  not  by 
Ae  Commune.  The  Commune 
grieved  over  their  death  most 
honestly;  the  notion  that  they 
had  sanctioned  it  did  them  infinite 
harm :  while  Versailles  was  rather 
pleased,  for,  of  course,  people  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  the  Commune 
bad  not  ordered  the  deed.  It  is 
twenty-three  years  ago,  that  affair 
of  Jime  1 848 ;  but  if  your  sister  and 
grandfather  had  been  killed  like  rats 
in  ahole,you  would  scarcely  forget  it 
in  twice  twenty-three  years.  That  is 
why  Paris  put  up  with  Napoleon  and 
the  apotheosis  of  stockjobbing  for 


these  weary  eighteen  years.  What 
could  they  do  r  He  had  the  priests 
(they  made  him  pay  them  well  for 
the  half- help  they  gave  him — he  had 
to  keep  Rome  down  for  them,  and  to 
give  French  education  more  and 
more  into  their  hands);  and  the 
priests  gave  him  the  peasantry ;  and 
the  towns  were  always  kept  fall  of 
troops,  barracked  with  big  guns,  all 
ready  to  sweep  the  new  straight 
streets  at  amoment's  notice.  Look  at 
Paris:  wherever  you  turn,  there  is  a 
vast  barrack.  They  are  all  arranged 
*  strategically,*  one  *  covering  *  the 
other.  Paris  hated  him ;  it  called 
him  an  old  impostor,  who,  while 
talking  of  prosperity,  had  added 
a  prodigious  sum  to  the  French 
debt ;  it  spoke  of  him,  when  it 
dared,  as  deception  personified ; 
but  what  could  Paris  do  ?  What 
could  anybody  do  against  such 
an  overwhelming  force?  That 
is  why  they  were  so  determined  to 
keep  the  guns.  *  No,  Thiers ;  we 
don't  believe  in  you.  You  are 
Sieyes  over  again.  You  are  a  "  ve- 
teran diplomatist,"  and  you  want 
to  bring  in  Henry  V.  or  the  Or- 
leanists.  You  went  in  for  peace  at 
any  price,  that  you  might  have  lei- 
sure to  carry  out  your  own  schemes. 
But  we'll  be  even  with  you.  You 
sha'n't  sweep  the  Paris  streets  un- 
opposed. If  you  bring  guns,  we'll 
have  guns  to  set  against  them ;  it 
is  a  game  that  two  can  play  at.' 

It  is  not  a  good  state  of  things 
that  the  workmen  of  a  capital 
should  keep  arms  and  cannon. 
It  is  a  monstrous  anomaly.  But  it 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  unjust 
and  dishonest  government. 

Then,  in  '48, 1  said  it  was  shop- 
keeper against  working-man;  and 
the  Prince-President  played  them 
off  against  each  other.  To  win 
over  the  honrgeois  he  was  always 
shaking  the  *  red  bogey '  in  their 
faces;  to  keep  the  mivriers  quiet,  he 
represented  himself  as  their  fiiend, 
and  took  care  to  remind  them  that 
it  was  not  he  but  the  men  who  wear 
broadcloth  who  shot  them  down  in 
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those  three  days  of  June.  His 
Situatioih  iias  been  trying  the  same 
game  now,  denouncing  Thiers  and 
Jules  Favra  as  the  real  authors  of 
all  this  misery. 

But  in  March  last  things  were 
not  as  they  had  been  in  '48.  Shop- 
keeper was  not  against  working- 
man.  They  were  fellows  in  mis- 
fortune :  neither  could  pay  his  rent ; 
the  propricfaire  who  had  been  safe 
all  the  siege  time,  was  clamouring 
at  Versailles  for  a  bill  which  M. 
Dufaure  seemed  very  likely  to  give 
him.  He  had  even  beprun  clamour- 
ing before  the  Assembly  left  Bor- 
deaux; so  shopkeepers  and  work- 
ing-men were  at  one:  both  full  of 
the  same  rage  against  ^  this  upstart 
Assembly,  called  under  pressure 
simply  to  make  peace,  and  now 
claiming  to  manage  everything.* 
Remember  the  sufferings  of  the 
siege.  Read  Mr.  Moore,  in  Oood 
Words'^  remember  they  have  no 
poor-law ;  tliink  of  our  workhouses  at 
the  time  when  the  Corn  Laws  were 
being  repealed;  and  you  will  not 
wonder  at  some  thousands  of  hun- 
gry Parisians  putting  faith  even  in 
national  workshops.  Besides  the 
rent  and  food  questions,  there  was 
the  maddening  feeling  that  all  this 
suffering  had  been  for  nought :  Ger- 
many had  to  be  paid  in  full  after 
all,  and  Paris  was  accused  of  cow- 
ardice. '  Cowards,  were  we  ?  Well, 
we'll  show  you  what  such  cowards 
can  do.'  I'm  quite  sure  that  one 
great  reason  why  they  are  holding 
out  so  desperately  now  is,  to  show 
that  they're  not  what  Trochu  called 
them  when  he  made  his  sallies  with 

« 

demoralised  ^  liners  *  and  raw  Mo- 
biles, and  wouldn't  trust  the  National 
Guard,  in  spite  of  their  repeated 
prayers  to  be  led  on .  *  Wi  Id  dreamers 
these  Commune  men ; '  and  five- 
sixths  of  us  think  they  are  the  same 
as  Communists,  forgetting  that  the 
one  propose  that  all  should  share 
and  share  alike  in  the  world's  wealth, 
the  others  merely  claim  for  the  chief 
city  in  France  its  municipal  rights. 
I  don't  doubt  but  some  of  the  Com- 


mune were  Communists;  anyhow, 
many  belong  to  the  '  International,' 
and  they  say  that,  whatever  is  the  end 
of  this  Paris  business,  we  shall  hear 
again  of  the  *  International.'  One 
great  bait  for  enthusiasts  was  their 
going  in  for  peace  and  brotherhood 
among  nations ;  and  that  almost  all 
Frenchmen  are  really  eager  for. 
'  Why  couldn't  he  let  us  be  ? '  said 
a  country  dilly-driver,  as  we  got  in 
sight  of  a  ruined  bridge.  *  If  he 
wanted  war,  he  and  Bismark  should 
have  fought  it  out,  with  so  many 
generals  on  a  side.  The  world 
will  never  be  quiet  till  nations  are 
able  to  keep  their  kings  in  order 
and  make  them  harmless.'  They 
may  be  wild  dreamers  in  this,  but 
their  dream  is  what  all  noble-minded 
men  have  dreamt  ever  since  the 
world  was. 

While  one  would  sing  the  death  of  war, 
And  one  would  chant  the  history 
Of  that  great  race  that  is  to  bo-— 

says  the  Laureate,  and  we  admire 
him ;  so  we  do  the  saint  in  the 
Apocalypse,  who  saw  '  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelt 
righteousness.'  But  if  anybody 
gets  practical,  and  tries  to  extin- 
guish war,  and  to  bring  about  some 
of  those  fine  things  which  are  to 
be  at  the  Millennium,  straightway 
we  call  him  a  madman,  or  else  a 
knave,  who  wants,  for  his  own  ends, 
to  delude  the  masses. 

Now  I'll  give  you  no  more 
politics.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
Commune.  I  simply  say  what  they 
told  me  of  their  views  and  aims. 
Let  us  drop  politics  at  the  gate  oi 
Versailles  palace,  past  which  1 
strode,  luggage  in  hand,  meaning 
to  leave  my  objeis  at  the  nearest 
shop  to  where  the  St.  Denis  'buses 
started  from.  Free,  then,  and  un- 
encumbered, we  took  our  survey  of 
gardens  full  o{  Mobiles,  who  were 
cutting  jokes  upon  the  statues ;  of 
the  palace-yard,  turned  as  aforesaid 
into  an  artillery-ground;  and  of 
the  &ir,  in  which  the  chief  delight 
was  a  turntable  painted  in  different 
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segments  of  colonr.     The    prizes 
were  plates  and  disHes,  and  tea- 
cups, and  a  big  delf  tea-pot,  whicli 
nobody  ever  won.     The  girls  were 
especially   fond    of  this   machine, 
and  made  their  sweethearts  spend 
their  donble-sons  at  a  great  rate, 
until  some  of  them  walked  off  with 
a  regular   tea-seryice   under  their 
arms.     There  were  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  different  kinds   of  farthing 
rouge-ei-noir  in  one  alley  of  this 
Versailles  fair  that  Sunday  night. 
Then  the    merry-go-rounds — what 
an   abuse    of    the    epithet!      The 
English  take  their  pleasures  sadly 
do  they  ?     I  never  saw  any  set  of 
people  half  so  solemn  as  a  dozen 
Gauls,    yoang    and    old,    moving 
slowly  round  on   those    gangs   of 
hobby-horses.     The  gaufres,  too,  of 
course,  made  on  the  spot  for  the 
delight  of  the  grown  children,  who 
swarm  at  French  fairs.     But  how 
can  I  talk  about  it  ?     All  the  fun  of 
the  feir  !     Yes,  they  are  laughing, 
and  flirting,  and  ogling,  and  cheap- 
ening sham  jewellery,  and  buying 
tooth-powder    and    toilet    fittings, 
and  dancing  and  drinking  in  the 
booths ;  and  all  the  while  the  can- 
non is  thundering  away.     I  suppose 
the  Versailles  folks  have  got  used 
to  it :  but  to  me,  this  Sunday  even- 
ing, it  is  sickening. 

But  one  must  eat ;  and  there  is 
a  houiUon  vnth  temptingly  savoury 
smell.  The  proper  restaurants  have 
done  their  day's  work  by  now,  and 
sell  no  more  solids.  So  into  a 
private  room  we  go,  and  get  a 
wonderfully  good  meal — ^very  dear ; 
and  then  to  find  a  lodging.  Regu- 
lar hotels  had  already  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  making  room  for  two. 
*  Boom  !  we've  been  choke  full  this 
foHaiight;'  and  even  the  little  places 
round  the  market  are  overcrowded. 
At  one  of  these,  however,  I  hear  of 
a  schoolmaster  down  a  passage  in 
Parish  Street,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  a  spare  mattress.  He  has  no 
mattress,  hut  he  has  one  unoccu- 
pied comer  in  his  class-room.  The 
concierge's  wife  lends  a  mattress, 


and  so  for  five  francs  my  son  and 
I  pass  a  most  uncomfortable  night 
in  the  only  dirty  bed  I  ever  slept 
in  in  France.  The  schoolmaster 
(who  had  the  conscience  to  take 
Bye  francs  for  his  dirty  comer) 
might  well  have  sat  for  a  picture 
of  the  Apothecary  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  his  wife  was  nearly  as 
woe-begone.  He  had  shut  up  school 
because  his  pupils  wouldn't  come 
when  the  *  fun'  began  at  Versailles. 
In  Paris,  ^on  the  contrary,  I  found 
the  schools  all  doubly  active ;  edu- 
cation was  one  of  the  whims  of  the 
Commune,  and  they  worked  very 
hard  at  it :  poor  fellows !  if  they 
had  meant  to  succeed  they  ought 
to  have  thrown  that  and  everything 
else  overboard,  and  simply  gone  in 
for  crushing  their  relentless  ene- 
mies, who  so  often  refused  to  treat 
with  them.  Next  day  the  thing 
was  to  get  out  of  Versailles  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Besides  the 
regular  'buses,  there  was  a  con- 
stant stream  of  ccu'ts,  fiys,  barouches, 
pataohes,  starting  as  each  made  up 
its  complement  of  passengers.  How 
strange  it  seemed  to  those  who 
remembered  the  pleasant  old  rail- 
way, with  its  roof-seats,  into  which 
the  lively  young  folks  of  both  sexes 
made  a  point  of  climbing,  or  the 
American  omnibuses ! — I  was  on  the 
top  of  one  on  the  night  of  the  news 
of  Villafranca,  and  I  remember  the 
burst  of  delight  as  we  got  near 
Paris,  and  saw  the  public  buildings 
each  outlined  with  a  narrow  edging 
of  fire.  No  American  'buses  now ; 
and  of  fire  a  very  different  kind  of 
edging;  and  instead  of  peace  and 
victory,  humiliation  and  despair, 
and  suicidal  fury  beyond  anything 
that  history  makes  credible. 

We  call  Frenchmen  demonstra- 
tive !  They  are  when  excited,  and 
wonderfully  little  will  at  times  ex- 
cite them.  But  I've  often  thought 
that  it  is  just  as  hasty  to  call 
Frenchmen  demonstrative  because 
at  times  they  gesticulate,  as  it  is 
to  call  them  talkative  because  on 
occasions  they  rattle  away  at    a 
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great  rate.  All  onr  fellow-travel- 
lers looked  as  calm  and  nnimpas- 
sioned  as  Paris  tradesmen  generally 
do.  *  Que  voulez-vons  ?  on  n'6tale 
pas  sa  mis&re:'  bodily  misery  in 
France  has  a  way  of  niding  itself, 
and  the  same  witii  mental  ang^oish. 
I  don't  suppose  these  people  were 
apathetic  because  they  didn't  show 
their  feelings,  and  were  (as  I've 
almost  always  found  Frenchmen 
to  be)  unwilling  to  talk  about 
them.  The  only  one  of  them  I 
took  a  dislike  to  was  a  smug  mar- 
guUlier  sort  of  person,  who  talked 
in  the  tone  of  a  high  church  curate 
at  a  gathering  of  ladies,  and  who 
ventured  to  hint  that  Versailles  was 
doing  a  veiy  good  work  for  England 
as  well  as  tor  France ;  for  '  we  have 
been  told  by  your  own  ambassador 
that  there  are  more  than  five  thou- 
sand pickpockets  anglais  in  the 
army  of  the  Commune.'  He  was  in 
earnest,  no  doubt. 

It  is  very  hot  and  very  dusty : 
fortunately,  tliere  is  a  long  gap  be- 
tween us  and  the  more  forward  part 
of  the  endless  line.  A  melancholy 
drive  between  half-tilled  market- 
gardens  and  nursery-grounds,  with 
here  and  there  a  group  of  window- 
less  houses  with  loopholed  walls, 
and  Prussian  batteries  and  French 
batteries,  and  fahriques  with  chim- 
neys down  and  everything  shattered 
to  the  foundation.  Yet,  among  it 
all  a  man  is  quietly  pruning  the 
roadside  trees,  as  &ough  to  look 
smart  and  trim  this  summer  was  the 
chief  thing  to  be  thought  of.  How 
pretty  these  Paris  suburbs  are — 
Celle  St.  Cloud,  and  Bougival,  with 
its  fine  old  spire,  and  sweet  Bueil, 
held  during  the  siege  by  both 
French  and  Prussians,  and  la  Jau- 
chere,  whose  park  is  now  full  of 
gipsy-tents  and  camp-fires,  and  a 
whole  battalion  of  Imers.  Here's 
the  river,  and  the  rows  of  traiteurs 
— eating-houses  of  all  kinds,  where 
the  Quartier-Latin  folks  used  to 
come  and  treat  their  friends. 
Where  are  the  Latin  Quarter  lads 
now,  and  their  lasses  P    How  many 


of  the  latter  are  among  the  women- 
prisoners  trotted  through  the  bias- 
ing sun  by  the  gaUant  Chasseurs  of 
Amca  P  Some  of  these  lasses  have, 
I  doubt  not,  joined  the  ladies  who 
have  made  St.  Denis  worse  than 
the  Haymarket.  They  have  since 
shown  themselves  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  '  friends  of  order.'  No 
wonder  :  the  Commune  quixotically 
tried  to  put  them  down — ^its  women 
declared  open  war  against  prostitu- 
tion, and  tried  to  canr  out  their 
declaration.  Not  a  week  before  the 
end  there  was  that  grand  haul  at 
Peters'  supper  -  rooms  ;  the  men 
(staff-officers)  were  sent  to  work  in 
the  trenches  at  Bic^tre;  the  girh 
(cocoitesy  who  would  carry  to  Ver- 
sailles next  day  the  news  they  got 
from  their  dear  friends  at  night) 
were  put  to  stitch  sand-bags  in 
St.  Lazare.  Silly  Commune !  how 
could  it  expect  to  succeed  when  it 
interfered  in  this  Puritanical  way 
with  an  officer's  divine  right  of 
amusing  himself  P  Which  would 
you  rather  be,  miss  or  madame,  n 
poor  broken-hearted  creature,  hunt- 
ed along  till  you  dropped  by  a  Chas- 
seur of  Africa,  because  jou  went 
down  to  the  front  to  cheer  on,  or 
perhaps  only  to  tend,  lover  or  son 
or  brother,  as  he  fought  for  what  he 
believed  to^be  the  rimt,  or  a  bedicen- 
ed  chere  amie  of  tail  Prussian  officers 
at  St.  Denis,  or  of  the  recreant 
Federal  staff  at  Peters'  P 

But  let  us  look  at  the  long 
stream  of  bread-carts  for  the  annj, 
and  frLmitnre  vans,  and  one-horso 
trucks,  with  a  little  bedding  and  a 
few  chairs  on  them,  hurrying  Ver- 
sailleswards.  Here  and  there  a 
'moenad'  is  tramping  along.  Do 
you  wonder  that,  with  all  this  going 
on,  women  (who  fall  into  hysterics 
under  sensational  sermons)  should 
losetheirheadsaltogetherP  Butthej 
who  do  so  are  very  few ;  the  women  in 
eeneral  look  as  good  as  that  sweet- 
meed,  modest  liiSe  creature  who  has 
just  gone  past  on  apile  of  mattresses, 
her  brother  driving,  and  her  old  fa- 
ther sitting  by  under  the  shadow  of 
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ft  bed-cnrtain  awning.  As  if  they 
hadn't  suffered  enongH  all  the  win- 
ter !  Bead  what  *  Our  Own  Carre' 
gpondent '  said  last  January  of  their 
state — ^worse  almost  outside  Paris 
tlum  within ;  and  now  that  things 
were  looking  a  little  brighter,  now 
that  spring  was  come,  with  its 
gloiy  and  its  beauty,  and  the  gar- 
den  WM  bringmg  a  few  fames,  and 
giving  promise  of  a  good  many 
more,  to  have  it  all  destroyed  in 
this  way,  to  have  Frenchmen  ruin- 
ing everything  at  Neuilly,  and  As- 
nieres,  and  Uonrbevoie — and  this 
while  the  Prussians  are  at  St. 
Denis!  *  There's  Valerien  speak- 
ing again ! '  And  then  along  the 
road  we  have  the  chance  of  seeing 
the  whiff  of  white  smoke  and  the 
shell  careering  through  the  air,  per- 
haps to  bring  still  more  hopelessruin 
on  some  already  miserable  home. 

Colombes  is  full  of  houses  to  let. 
No  wonder.  Who  would  care  to 
Hve  near  the  GreneviUiers  redoubt  ? 
There's  the  dome  of  the  Invalides ; 
there's  Ste.  Glothilde,  the  fashion- 
able west-end  church,  new  when  I 
was  first  in  Paris.  More  ruins. 
The  French  say  the  Prussians  took 
off  the  doors  and  broke  out  the  win- 
dows to  make  packing-cases  in 
which  to  store  the  contents  of  the 
honses — ^they  can't  complain  of 
others  now  they  have  been  so  reck- 
lessly wasting  their  own  lives  and 
properties.  Twice  we  have  been 
stopped  by  gendarmes,  to  see  if  we 
are  carrying  food ;  great  fights  they 
have,  I  hear,  with  the  country-folk, 
who  are  bent  on  getting  their  farm- 
produce  into  Paris — insanely  enough 
if,  as  we're  so  often  assured,  the 
Parisians  have  nothing  to  pay  for 
it  with  but  Commune  paper. 

And  now  we're  in  St.  Denis, 
which  looks  like  a  country  fisdr 
when  the  militia  are  out,  with  a 
strong  dash  of  Bethnal  Oreen  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  Dirt,  row,  beer- 
drinkiog,  crow£ng ;  caf6s  and  eat- 
ixig  shops  doing  a  roaring  trade, 
ditto  the  photograph  stalls,  where 
Jon  can  aliao  buy  Lee  Nuita  en  St.- 


Oloitdy  ou  lee  Amoura  de  Cesar ^  and 
L^Emperefwr  s^amuse^  and  other  filthy 
tracts,  in  which  French-reading 
Germans  seem  to  find  pleasure. 
The  theatre  is  in  great  force ;  the 
pieces  for  to-night  are  Pierrot 
amoureux,  L^Allemande  to  be  danced 
in  character,  and  L* Anglais  mScon- 
tent  (as  indeed  he  is,  to  see  a  con- 
quered people  comporting  them- 
selves in  this  way).  I  must  say, 
however,  that,  though  Prussians  are 
looking  out  of  ahnost  every  window, 
passers-by  give  the  Teutons  a  very 
wide  berth ;  except,  of  course,  the 
girls  with  painted  eyes,  of  whom 
there  are  far  more  than  I  hope 
there  would  be  in  an  English  town 
held,  supposing  it  possible  for  any 
town  of  ours  to  be  held,  by  an  enemy. 
But  the  cathedral  is  the  thing  to 
be  seen ;  so  to  it  we  push  on,  past 
the  stalls  of  brioches,  and  galettes, 
and  sausages,  and  straw  hats,  and 
beer,  and  wine,  and  potatoes  fried 
in  the  open  air.  They  won't  let  us 
in  without  an  order,  which  we  get 
at  the  commandant's  in  Baker 
Street,  and  several  French  with  us. 
The  windows  are  sadly  knocked 
about.  The  big  north  rosace  has 
lost  a  third  of  its  glass ;  there  are 
ugly  patches  in  most  of  the  other 
windows  along  that  side ;  one  of 
the  piers  must  be  shaky,  for  it  is 
propped  up  with  timbers.  The  tombs 
are  there — Francis  I.  and  Claude, 
not  lying  in  royal  state,  but  flesh- 
less  and  almost  naked,  as  you  see 
bishops  sometimes  in  our  cathedrals. 
How  heavy  the  Valois  faces  are, 
and  what  a  fat,  silly  monk  Charles 
YI.  looks  like !  No  wonder  the 
Plantagehets  beat  men  like  these. 
Isabella  of  "Bavaria,  with  her  thin 
lips  and  her  coarse  ugly  features,  is 
as  unprepossessing  943  she  ought  to 
be,  Duguesclin  (one  of  the  very 
few  commoners  in  this  more  select 
Westminster)  is  as  small  as  history 
makes  him,  and  sadly  pug-nosea. 
Of  course  I  know  that  aU  these 
tombs  were  'demolished'  at  the 
Revolution ;  but  no  doubt  they  were 
restored  sur  les  anciens  modules.  The 
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real  bones  are  sapposed  to  be  in  the 
vaults  below,  into  which  men  were 
passing  nnchallenged,  and  which, 
Briton-like,  I  wished  to  see  once 
again.  Hence  a  row.  I  was  walk- 
ing down  along  with  half-a-dozen 
Germans,  when  a  sentiy  rushed 
forward  and  presented  his  musket. 
'  You  can't  pass,'  said  he.  '  But 
those  men  are  going  ? '  *  Never 
mind — ^you  go  away.'  'You're 
mighty  civil;  but  why  can't  I  do 
as  they  do  ? '  '  Gk)  out  of  the 
church  at  once.'  *Nay,  I've  not 
seen  the  apse;  if  I  can't  see  the 
vaults,  I  must  have  a  look  at  that.' 
With  a  stamp  and  a  shout  and  a 
rattle  of  his  arms,  that  sent  a  thrill 
through  aU  the  French  party,  my 
man  roared, '  Go  out  at  once,  or  I'll 
call  the  patrol.*  *  No ;  I've  done 
no  wrong,  and  I  mean  to  see 
the  apse,'  said  I,  walking  slowly 
up  the  steps  and  examining  the 
restorations,  new  just  before  the 
bombardment.  He  walked  up  with 
me,  shouting  '  Come  out ! '  but  as  I 
gave  no  answer,  he  called  '  Patrol ! ' 
till  it  came,  and  then  handed  me  to 
two  men  in  undress,  who  consigned 
me  outside  to  two  spike-helmets, 
by  whom  I  was  walked  off  to  the 
nearest  guard-house.  There  the 
indictment  was  drawn  out,  and  off 
I  was  taken,  with  a  spike-helmet 
and  a  fixed  bayonet  on  each  side,  to 
a  military  judge,  who,  as  soon  as  I 
had  uttered  a  dozen  words,  said, 
*  Oh,  yes,  I  see ;  he  lost  his  temper. 
I  wish  I  could  dismiss  the  case  at 
once;  but  as  it  has  been  sent  up, 
I'm  afraid  you  must  ^o  before  the 
commandant.  But  what  nonsense 
this  is,  parading  you  like  a  prisoner 
through  the  street!'  He  was  the 
most  gentlemanly  Prussian  I  have 
ever  had  to  do  with  (they  have  not 
been  many).  I  don't  know  his 
name,  but  I  send  him  my  blessing. 
I  Well,  what's  it  all  about  ? '  asked 
in  French  a  tall,  stalwart  young 
officer  of  the  Junker  type.  I  began 
telling  him  in  French ;  and  the 
other  soldier,  handing  in  the  charge, 
began  talking  German,  saying,  very 


kindly  (he  was  moat  courteous 
throughout),  that  at  the  other  office 
they  had  thought  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take. '  Mistake ! '  shouted  the  de- 
puty-commandant in  German.  'Fact 
is,  strangers  shouldn't  wander  over 
here,  giving  trouble.  We've  enongh 
to  do  with  these  French,  without  a 
pack  of  other  people  coming  upon 
us  into  the  bargain.'  '  But,'  I  be- 
gan. '  No  huts  for  me ! '  he  shouted ; 
*  off  with  you,  or  I'll  sign  the  order 
for  locking  you  up.'  Now  what 
was  I  to  do  ?  Civis  Bomanus  sum. 
But  I  didn't  think  it  advisable  to 
trust  to  the  chance  of  our  Govern- 
ment taking  up  my  quarrel :  besidcvS 
I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Paris. 
So  I  put  dignity  and  my  passport  in 
my  pocket  and  walked  back  to  my 
son,  whom  I  had  left  at  the  guard- 
house. My  soldier,  courteous  be- 
fore, was  very  Mendly  now.  I 
asked  him  what  made  the  officer 
get  into  such  a  thundering  rage. 
'  Why,  you  see,  he's  a  very  great 
gun,  and  ia  highly  connected— a 
baron,  and  all  that;  and  besides 
you  asked  the  reason  why.  That's 
a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do  in 
Prussia.  I  fancy  that's  how  it  is 
you  got  into  the  affiur.  Nothing 
makes  a  Prussian  so  wild  as  asking 
him  Warum  dawii'/^  *  But  you're 
a  Prussian?'  'Yes,'  he  replied, 
hesitatingly,  '  a  Pomeranian.'  He 
was  of  Swedish  stock,  I'm  sure; 
broad-chested,  not  tall,  with  clear 
china-blue  eyes.  *  And  how  do  you 
like  St.  Denis  ? '  *  Oh,  it's  a  fine 
place  to  be  in,  now  all  ihe  trouble's 
over :  but  they're  a  poor  set  these 
French.  I'm  sick  of  it  and  of  them 
too.  But  it  is  a  mighty  fine  place ; 
and  lots  of  our  Germans  of  all  the 
corps  come  here  on  leave  to  look 
about,  and  see  what  they  can  of  the 
neighbourhood  from  the  cathedral 
top.' 

I  didn't  stay  long  in  St.  Dcuifl. 
At  a  restaurant  I  saw  the  onlj 
bit  of  rudeness  I  witnessed  in  * 
French  public  place.  Enter  a  Ger- 
man sergeant,  and  along  with  him 
a    civilian     loafer    who    at    once 
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stretched  his  1^  on  a  seat.  The 
place  was  very  full;  so  the  dame 
du  eomptotr  appealed  to  him  to 
nuike  room  for  others.  Tm  a 
German/  he  shouted,  '  and  I  shall 
do  as  I  please.'  With  that  he 
brought  his  fist  down  on  the  slen- 
der table,  and  the  dame  immedi- 
ately retreated.  He  did  not  look 
like  a  Grerman,  but  like  a  French 
grazier  who  had  been  thriving  on 
the  necessities  of  both  parties. 

Except  from  the  crowding  at  the 
St.  Denis  station  there  was  no  di£5.- 
cnlty  whatever:  my  passport  was 
not  even  asked  for.  I  didn't  try 
to  pass  in  any  luggage ;  but  my 
dressing-bag  passed  free  of  all  en- 
quiries. 

The  crowd  in  the  train  was  not 
interesting  enough  to  keep  a  very 
weary  man  on  the  qtd  vive — a  good 
many  gamins^  more  painted  girls,  a 
few  little  shopkeepers,  but  mostly 
poor,  worn,  sad-looking  women, 
come,  no  doubt,  to  see  if  they  could 
pick  up  any  bargains  in  food,  or  to 
post  or  call  for  letters.  Letter- 
carriage  was  the  one  thing  the 
Commune  could  not  manage ;  they 
had  their  letter-carriers,  women, 
who  often  made  their  way  through 
the  lines  and  posted  what  had  been 
entrusted  to  them  in  some  quiet 
village  beyond  the  noise  of  fighting ; 
but  it  was  risky  work  ;  and  when 
the  letters  -were  in  the  bags,  who 
could  guarantee  them  &om  being 
opened  ?  The  only  letter  I  posted 
at  Versailles  never  got  to  its  ad- 
dress ;  but  from  St.  Denis  every- 
thing in  the  direction  of  England 
went  as  surely  as  if  it  had  been 
posted  in  Cheapside.  A  marvel  of 
Prussian  method  that  post-office 
mider  the  sudden  pressure  put  upon 
it! 

A  conunon-place  crowd.  In  the 
depeches  with  which  Jl.  Thiers  had 
been  for  six  weeks  placarding  the 
walls  of  every  village  in  France,  he 
always  had  a  hit  at  the  appearance 
of  his  prisoners.  Sometimes  they 
were  ^figures  ignohles,'  at  others 
they  were   'liker  to    betes  fauves 


qu'd  des  humaifis,*  or  if  (in  the  true 
style  of  the  Ccnisulat)  he  spoke  of 
the  Neuilly  streets  as  tout  jonchees 
de  leurs  cadavres^  he  always  ex- 
plained that  the  dead  were  monstres, 
etres  infdniesj  or  so  on :  possibly  he 
did  it  to  spare  their  countrymen 
pain ;  to  me  it  seemed  more  like 
the  talk  of  a  raw  Indian  sub,  during 
the  first  panic  of  the  mutiny,  than 
that  of  a  *  veteran  statesman' 
anxious  for  the  weal  of  all  his  fel- 
low-Frenchmen. 

Commonplace,  my  train-fellows, 
if  not  ^  ignohles,'  To  my  mind  the 
worst  type  of  Frenchmen  is  the 
petit  bourgeois.  All  the  noblesse 
(even  my  very  limited  acquaintance 
with  them  shows  me)  are  not  noble 
looking — even  of  noble  ladies  some 
are  quite  the  reverse — ^but  generally 
there  is  something  redeeming  about 
a  Frenchman  of  the  vieille  roche. 
But  the  workmen  are,  I  am  sure, 
as  a  rule,  far  less  *  ignoble  '-looking 
than  the  class  just  above  them.  I 
sometimes  think  the  old  Revolution 
was  all  a  mistake,  bringing  up  the 
hard,  the  selfish,  the  unscrupulous- 
keeping  down  the  most  high-minded 
and  disinterested.  Probably  it  must 
always  be  so  in  all  revolutions.  That 
of  '93  was  a  redistribution  of  pro- 
perty with  a  vengeance ;  but  who  got 
the  patches  of  laind  and  the  blocks  of 
house-property  ?  Bead  the  Paysan  of 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  and  you'll  see 
that  Maitre  Jean,  the  hard,  shrewd 
peasant,  succeeds,  and  Chauvel,  the 
dreamer,  the  enthusiast,  fails  almost 
as  bitterly  as  he  could  have  failed 
under  the  old  regime.  Think  of 
that,  working  men ;  the  hard  pro- 
prietaires  to  whose  pertinacity  about 
their  rents  this  horrible  Paris  work 
is  mainly  owing,  are  not  '  bloated 
aristocrats,*  but '  men  who've  made 
a  little  money,'  and  who  are  exactly 
the  sorb  of  men  who  profit  by  a 
revolution  to  make  a  little  more. 
In  '48  the  theorists  had  another 
try;  but  *the  restitution  of  all 
things  '  was  as  far  off*  as  ever.  One 
thing  they  did  get — work ;  Hauss- 
mann    gave    them    that,    and    his 
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master  provided  the  panem  et  Oir^ 
cenaes:  such  Ovrcenaes.  Can  it  be 
tme  that  MaoMahon  is  letting  the 
theatres  go  the  old  pace?  Paris, 
we  had  hoped,  would  be  sobered; 
indecency  was,  for  a  time,  to  be  at 
a  discount.  Pere  Jhich^ie  was  foul ; 
bnt  so,  too  often,  are  the  plays  in 
the  best  theatres,  'acted  by  aa- 
thority.'  The  things  jnst  now  most 
popular  on  the  fashionable  stage 
are  obscene  pnns  of  which  La  Th6- 
rese  would  have  been  ashamed. 

Pere  Duchene  did  the  Commune 
an  infinity  of  harm ;  the  name  was 
one  of  eviL  omen,  and  the  language 
is  cynically  blackguard.  It  is  im- 
possible to  underslAnd  how  men  in  a 
Christian  countay,  where  there  is  an 
army  of  '  brethren  '  and  '  sisters  ' 
teaching  the  Catechism  and  Ave- 
Maria  from  momiug  to  night,  could 
tolerate  page  after  page  of  filthy 
slang  such  as  Seven  Dials  would 
blush  at.  Yet  there  is  in  all  the 
Duch^nes  I've  seen  a  basis  of  sound 
good  sense  and  real  feeling. 

Well,  among  my  commonplace 
crowd  I  noted  one  sadder-looking 
than  the  rest — a  young  wife  with 
two  wee  bairns.  I  gave  one  child 
a  cake,  and  we  began  to  talk.  Her 
husband  was  an  Englishman,  fore- 
man at  B,  filature.  Ho  had  been  ill 
during  the  hardships  of  the  siege ; 
was  better  now;  had  sent  her  to 
buv  some  things,  and  to  look  (in 
vam)  for  letters  from  England. 
No  need  to  ask  her  about  priva- 
tions. How  she  had  saved  her 
children  was  a  marvel;  but  she 
had  evidently  sacrificed  herself  to 
do  it.  Her  great  anxiety  was  for 
work  to  begin  again:  her  griev- 
ance against  the  Commune  was  a 
sentimental  one.  She  had  been 
living  one  of  those  unwedded  lives 
which,  I  fear,  are  the  rule  in 
ouvriers*  households.  Now  that 
war  was  come  again,  and  her 
husband  would  soon  be  well 
enoueh  to  be  a  sederUaire,  at  any 
rate,  ne  was  anxious  to  'make  an 
honest  woman  of  her.'  So  they 
went  to  their  maWef  and  when  she 


enquired  about  the  religious  part, 
without  which  (stranfi;ely  enongb 
for  a  regular  Paris  ffin)  she  conld 
not  think  the  marriage  complete, 
they  laughed  in  her  fkce,  and  said 
all  the  calotins  in  the  world  conlda't 
splice  her  fiister  than  she  was 
already.  Poor  woman !  this  had 
troubled  her  more  than  all  her 
privations. 

And  so  we  get  into  Paris — Paris, 
of  whose  condition  I  had  heard  so 
many  strange  tales.  There  were 
the  old  engine-houses,  seemingly 
bigger  than  anything  at  Easton 
Square;  there  was  the  Rue  St. 
Lazare ;  and  the  omnibuses ;  and 
the  little  square,  with  Judas  trees 
abloom,  and  nurserymaids  and 
children,  and  everything  as  usual, 
except  that  there  was  no  trace  of 
water  in  its  fountain. 

Paris  certainly  looked  strange, 
strangely  quiet.  There  were  no 
'  beery  boys,*  no  wild  flaunting  wo- 
men, no  truculent  villains  ready  to 
hustle  any  well-dressed  passer-by, 
no  cobblers  booted  and  spurred  and 
gold-laced  from  collar  to  coat-tail, 
none  of  the  special  eccentricities 
which  *  our  own  correspondenta ' 
have  constantly  been  encountering 
ever  since  the  siege  began.  Above 
all,  there  were  no  '  bands  of  despera- 
does armed  to  the  teeth,'  going 
about  and  forcing  into  their  ranks 
all  the  able-bodied  men  and  boys, 
whom  they  then  marched  along  like 
prisoners,  and  whom  they  locked 
out  of  Paris  as  soon  as  they  had  got 
them  beyond  the  enceitUe.  Pft^s 
was  certainly  *dull;*  but  I  take 
leave  to  think  that  *  dullness '  at 
such  a  time  was  refreshing  by  con- 
trast with  the  mad  Vanity  fsir  at 
Versailles,  and  the  roar  and  din  and 
boosing  and  swearing  and  josUing 
at  St.  Denis. 

If  you  did  not  know  Paris  be- 
fore, you  would  scarcely  notice  any- 
thing particular.  The  ^Boulevard  of 
StraslK>urg  looked  at  seven  p.m. 
like  some  of  the  business  parts  of 
London  late  in  the  afternoon ;  not 
many    buyers,    and   some  of  the 
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sellerB  preparing  to  shut  up.  We 
bought  a  conple  of  caricatares  oat 
of  the  scores  with  whicli  the 
counters  were  heaped.  One  showed 
Thiers  as  a  thimble-rigger,  juggling 
away  the  repablic;  the  other  de- 
picted him  on  the  brink  of  a 
grave,  conTolsivelj  clinging  to  the 
turf  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  holds  a  match  to  a  big 
brass  gan  pointed  at  Paris.  Death 
threatens  to  force  him  down. 
^  One  shot  more,  0  Death,  only  one 
more,  and  then  I'll  go,'  he  cries.  It 
is  powerfnllj  done. 

Omnibnses  were  nmning  as  usual, 
and,  as  I  always  affect  the  Latin 
Quarter,  I  took  my  ticket,  and  was 
soon  on  the  roof  of  a  well-found 
'bns,    bound     for    the    Pantheon. 
Every^tn^  looked  as    usual;    but 
eveijhody    somehow  looked  differ- 
ent.   It    was  not  only  that  there 
were  fewer  people :  those  who  were 
there  were  quieter.     Primed  as  we 
had  been  with  visions  of  rowdyism, 
what  struck  us  most  was  the  total 
absence  of  it.     Just  by  the  statue 
of  Henri  Quatre  we  were  drawn 
from  enjoying  the  noble  view  down 
the  quays  by  a  little  noise,  and  a 
man  beside  us  who  hadn't  spoken 
before  (nobody  cared  to  talk  much, 
I  found)  said  *Yes;  they've  been 
oat  at  Issy :  and  now  they're  back, 
braye  lads,'  and,  seeing  us  notice 
an  officer  in  red  pourpoint  on  a 
prancing  horse,  '  He's  one  of  the 
staff,'  he  said.    I'm  afraid  I  soon 
began  questioning  him  about  why 
they  didn't  go  in  in  this  way  at  the 
Pmssians.     Poor  fellow:    he  was 
evidently    pained:      'That's     the 
sbamefdl    wickedness    of    it,'     he 
said ;   *  they  wouldn't  let  us  fight, 
and  then    they  slandered  us,  and 
said   we    were    cowards.'       *But 
Trochu  ? '     *  Faugh  !  il  ne  voulait 
que  Henri  Y;  he's  half  a  priest, 
and   he  treated    us    accordingly.' 
'Why  didn't  you  put  him   down 
and  set  up  another,  just  as  you  put 
down  Cluseret  the  other  day  and 
set  np  Rossel?'       *We    went  to 
demand  his  resignation  ;  we  wanted 


to  do  it  peaceably,  as  we've  done 
everything  that  we've  had  the 
doing  of,  and  they  met  us  with  a 
volley  at  the  Hdtel-de-Ville.'  I 
only  tell  you  what  the  man  said  ; 
he  looked  like  a  master-carpenter. 
I  ventured  to  say  that  we  were  told 
abroad  that  the  Commune  meant 
three  francs  a  day  and  nothing  to 
do.  He  smiled.  'You've  just 
doubled  the  pay,'  he  said ;  '  and  as 
for  the  nothmg  to  do,  do  I  look  as 
if  I'd  done  nothing  the  last  ten 
months?  Why,  I'm  years  older 
than  I  was.  I'm  a  cauMreur^ 
and  was  doing  very  weU — was 
a  contre'ruaiire — ^when  the  siege 
came  ;  and  I  dare  say  you  heard 
something,  though  you  didn't  hear 
half  whAt  we  really  suffered.' 
And  now,  after  all  that,  think  of 
these  priests'  members,  with  their 
king  ready  in  the  ante-room,  set- 
tling down  close  by  to  insult  us! 
Why  couldn't  they  stay  at  Bor- 
deaux if  they  didn't  want  to  come 
here  P  And  that  man  Thiers — ^the 
bloodthirsty  little  villain!  He 
might  have  stopped  all  this;  he 
might  stop  it  even  now,  but  he 
won't:  he  wants  to  do  what  the 
Prussians  couldn't  do,  he  wants  to 
take  Paris ;  but  he  is  not  near  doing 
that  yet.  The  other  great  towns 
will  speak,  and  then  he  and  his 
Assembly  must  come  to  terms.' 
We  got  down  at  the  Pantheon;  a 
gray-headed  sedentaire  was  pacing 
round  it.  '  No  admission  this  even- 
ing,' he  said,  good-humouredly.  I 
could  not  wonder  if  it  had  been  shut 
up  by  day  as  well,  for  its  dome  was 
just  the  place  for  signals.  Close  by 
was  a  detachment  of  sentries, 
preparing  to  relieve  guard — ^almost 
all  old  men,  armed  anyhow.  My 
boy's  volunteer  eyes  noticed  at 
once  that  they  had  no  Chassep6ts, 
and  he  fell  to  asking  them  why. 
*We  can't  spare  Chassepdts  for 
sentry- work :  they  are  all  wanted 
at  the  front.  We  got  most  of  these 
out  of  houses.  You've  heard, 
young  man,  that  we  broke  in 
wherever  a    house    was   shut  up. 
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We  did ;  and  this  is  all  we  "  stole." 
We  took  these  because  we  wanted 
them,  and  because  we  might  be 
shot  in  the  back  if  we  left  them.* 
*And  sentry- work'  (I  asked),  *is 
it  heavy?'  'Oh,  no:  they  say 
we're  idl  a  set  of  murderous 
thieves.  The  truth  is,  since  we've 
been  our  own  police,  Paris  never 
was  so  orderly  since  it  was  a  city. 
But  you've  been  here  before,  citi- 
zen, and  know  what  the  old  police 
were  like — the  villains!  leaving 
vice  of  all  kinds  to  go  about  un- 
checked, and  tracking  out  harmless 
people,  and  inveigling  them  into 
plots.'  Just  then  the  drums  began 
that  ugly  little  tattoo,  so  different 
from  our  martial  music,  and  my 
friends  had  to  march  off.  Not  one 
of  them  was  drunk,  though  there 
was  a  neat  modest  little  cantiniere 
close  by:  nor  did  they  (as  the 
Quardi-an^s  correspondent  found 
them  do)  Heave  behind  them  a 
litter  which  can  only  be  assimilated 
to  that  of  a  sty.'  But,  then,  corre- 
spondents are  privileged  to  see 
strange  things.  The  same  Guardian 
writer  finds  *  the  debased  and 
thoroughly  vulgarised  aspect  of 
the  city  very  deplorable  to  witness 
.  .  .  .  the  Commune  has  suc- 
ceeded in  stamping  its  own  intense 
vulgarity  on  its  every  feature.' 
What  is  *  intense  vulgarity  ?*  One 
B6ranger  thanked  his  stars  that 
he  was  a  *  vulgar  fellow,  a  thorough 
cad,'  when  he  saw  what  fools  the 
Restoration  men  made  of  them- 
selves, with  their  de  and  du. 

Moi  noble  ?  Oh,  vraiment,  meBsieurs,  noD. 
Je  Buis  yilain,  et  tr^-yilain. 

And  I  am  often  of  his  mind  when 
I  read  a  good  deal  of  what  our 
own  correspondent  gives  John 
Bull  as  fact.  Plans  for  burning  all 
Paris!  Wait,  friends,  till  you 
hear  both  sides.  Desperate  men 
will  do  desperate  deeds  when  driven 
into  a  comer ;  but  the  true  story 
about  the  Baiik,  which  is  coming 
out    by    degrees,  may  lead  us  to 


reserve  our   judgment  aa    to    all 
these  more  than  doubtful  *  plans.' 

At  any  rate,  Paris  is  not  vulgar 
now:  its  very  dust  is  precious, 
soaked,  as  it  has  been,  with  the 
blood  of  the  thousands  of  corpses 
left  unburied  in  its  streets. 

Nor  did  it  seem  to  us  vulgar 
then:  the  boulevards  might  be 
walked  along  by  ladies  without  the 
risk  of  flaneurs,  in  varnished  boots, 
staring  rudely,  or  perhaps  puffing 
cigar-smoke  in  their  faces.  The 
flaneurs,  the  gorgeous  snobs  (for 
there  are  French  snobs,  too,  enough 
to  fill  a  second  volume  of  Thacke- 
ray), are  all  flown  —  those  who 
have  money  to  Brussels  or  London, 
to  herd  with  the  troops  of  their 
self-exiled  countrywomen ;  those 
who  have  none  to  Versailles,  to 
worry  the  Assembly,  and  keep  the 
liners  up  to  fighting  piteh.  Why 
did  not  these  gentlemen  stay  in 
Paris  and  put  the  Commune  down  p 
Nay,  all  that  could  get  away  had 
already  cleared  off  at  the  first 
news  that  the  Prussians  were 
coming. 

Well,  there  are  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens,  and  people  walking  in 
them  as  usual;  and  here  is  the 
Palais  de  Justice  and  the  Sainto- 
Chapelle,  and  not  far  off  is  the 
H6tel  Cluny,  sole  relic  of  medisBval 
house  architecture,  and  the  Palais 
des  Thermos,  the  Boman  ruins  of 
oldLutotia.  We  wander  about :  we 
see  the  Sorbonne,  looking  like  a 
mean  Cambridge  college ;  we  walk 
inside  St.  Genevieve's  library  ;  we 
push  up  the  hill  into  the  back 
slums  towards  the  Rue  Mouffetard. 
Everywhere  the  same :  decent 
earnest  folks  with  that  peculiar 
look  which  you  might  fancy  people 
would  have  in  a  country  of  earth- 
quakes ;  clean  streets ;  'buses  with 
their  red  lights,  though  now  there 
is  little  fear  of  running  into  the 
few  and  far-between  carriages. 
Poor  English  public,  how  you  are 
deluded !  Most  of  your  '  own 
correspondents  '   write  as  if   they 
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lired  at  Versailles  and  copied  the 
PeiU  Moniieur, 

It  ifl  gfetting  dark ;  so  we  stroll 
down  towards  the  river  and  find  a 
large  caf(^,  outside  which  we  plant 
oorselyes  before  a  little  round  table 
and  some  bock-beer.  We  are 
almost  aJone,  and  nearly  all  the 
cafes  are  shnt.  No  one  comes  ex- 
cept two  lads,  who  race  np  on  their 
velocipedes  and  go  inside — for  ab- 
sinthe, I*m  a&aid.  Oar  quarters 
are  at  one  of  the  quiet  little  hotels 
Qunis  on  St.  Michaers  Qnaj.  From 
OUT  rooms  we  can  see  the  TuUeries 
onewajand  Notre  Dame  the  other. 
Wbat  pleasant  little  rooms  they 
are,  so  neat  and  clean !  It  is 
their  height  which  giyes  them 
such  an  advantage  over  the  same 
class  of  rooms  in  London  inns. 

Yon  never  can  sleep  late  in 
Paris:  that  I  always  hold  to  be 
one  great  cause  of  revolutions — 
the  people  never  get  half  sleep 
enough.  An  ambulance  doctor  who 
bad  heen  through  the  American 
War  confessed  that  this  was  SO:  but 
he  excused  it  by  saying,  *The 
French  shopkeeper  never  looks  on 
'^hopkeeping  as  an  end :  he'll  work 
forionsly  for  a  certain  number  of 
years;  but  then  he  always  means 
to  retire.  Your  Englishman,  on 
the  contrary,  usually  keeps  on  to 
the  hwt ;  he  has  a  genius  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  For  the  other,  it's 
a  necessary  evil,  to  be  got  over  as 
foon  as  possible.'  No  matter  what 
is  the  cause,  there's  the  fact: 
Paris  shops  were  shut  later  and 
opened  earlier  than  those  in  any 
European  city.  The  result  was  a 
state  of  *  below  par,'  which  ac- 
counts a  eood  deal  for  the  passive- 
ly^ of  the  Parisians  in  the  hands 
of  hoth  despots  and  anarchists. 
Bnt  now  the  shops  were  closed  as 
carlj  almost  as  in  London ;  and  if 
yon  let  your  dinner-hour  go  by,  the 
chances  were  that  you  might  have 
a  long  search  before  you  found  a 
rest&nrant  still  willing  to  feed  you. 

The  roll  of  the  vegetable-carts 
orer  the  Pont-Neuf  awoke  me,  and 


was  soon  followed  by  plenty  of 
drumming,  and  by  the  rumbling  of 
baggage-waggons  going  to  the 
southern  forts.  Where  do  the  vege- 
tables come  from  ?  They  can't  have 
been  smuggled  in  through  St.  Denis, 
for  they  are  from  the  opposite 
quarter.  A  t  Versailles  they  told  me 
^e  Paris  folks  hadn't  had  a  salad 
for  months,  and  now  I  see  all  sorts 
of  greenmeat  as  plentiful,  if  not  so 
choice,  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  old 
days.  Out  to  see  Notre  Dame: 
what  a  wonderful  carving  of  the 
'Last  Judgment'  over  the  grand 
portal:!  a  restoration,  of  course,  but 
still  full  of  spirit  and  mediaeval 
quaintness.  How  fond  the  French 
cathedral-builders  were  of  this  grim 
subject !  It  is  very  comforting  to 
think  that  you  are  safe,  and  that  all 
your  enemies,  whom  here  you  are 
no  match  for,  will  be  carried  off  by 
gorilla-looking  persons  with  horns, 
and  flung  down  the  vast  fire-breath- 
ing throat  of  a  monster.  Such  a 
faith  didn't  make  men  more  humane, 
but  it  made  them  build  finer 
churches.  Li  humanity  we  can 
claim  no  advance :  '  the  saving  of 
Paris '  was  accompanied  with  just 
as  much  execrable  cruelty  as  the 
sacking  of  Besders  or  Carcassonne ; 
St.  Thiers'  Whitsuntide  was  as 
much  like  the  saturnalia  of  fiends 
as  was  the  St.  Bartholomew.  No 
advance  that  way,  when  once  the 
varnish  of  civilisation  is  stripped 
off,  but  a  great  going  backwaid  in 
the  art  of  church-building. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  old  Paris  un- 
Haussmannised :  narrow  streets, 
houses  that  run  up  like  larches  in 
an  unthinned  plantation — just  the 
place  for  those  cremeriea  where  the 
economical  may  get  his  coffee  and 
roll  for  2^.  *  No  milk  yet,  sir  ; ' 
but  at  the  third  shop  up  drove  the 
milk-cart  as  we  were  about  to  turn 
away. 

Somehow,  in  the  dead  calm  of 
the  morning,  the  gaunt  new  Boule- 
vards look  gaunter,  and  the  big 
barracks  seem  to  take  up  more 
room  than  ever  they  did  before. 
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I  like  the  old  streets  mnch  better, 
and  best  of  all  the  old  qnays,  where 
the  book  and  print  sellers  ply  their 
trade  as  usual,  and  whenoe  jou  can 
see  a  sprinkling  of  extra-peaceable 
citizens  fishing  for  gudgeon,  as 
though  things  were  as  quiet  as  they 
were  a  year  aeo.  But  we  must  go 
and  see  the  Jmy  Column.  All  along 
the  street  are  placards  announcing 
the  voted  destruction  of  the  'ex- 
piatory chapel ' — a  French  way  of 
doing  what  we  did  when  we  struck 
the  special  services  for  Guy  Fawkes' 
day  and  Charles  the  First's  behead- 
ing out  of  our  Prayer-Book — assur- 
ing us,  in  very  strong  language, 
that  the  women  of  Paris  protest 
against  the  attempted  reaction 
nmde  a  few  days  back  in  their  name, 
saying  that  the  men  over  fifty 
(doyens  d'Age)  must  be  called  out 
as  sidentairesy  fixing  the  price  of 
bread  (fifty  centimes  the  kilo.) — in 
fact,  all  the  recent  arr^  of  the 
Commune.  Conspicuous  among 
them  is  M.  Thiers'  celebrated  pro- 
clamation to  the  Parisians:  'We 
come  as  your  deliverers;  nothing 
will  induce  me  to  bombard  Paris.  I 
shall  make  sure  of  taking  it,  and 
then  we  wiU  march  in.' 

Along  the  kerbstone  they  are 
selling  onions,  cabbages,  endive,  all 
sorts  of  greens,  as  well  as  '  Chestre 
cheese '  (ifr.  20c.  the  half  kilo. — 
about  I  id.  a  pound),  shrimps,  cheap 
fish,  bacon  (from  pd.  to  is.  the 
pound),  <Sks. 

The  newsboys  are  as  active  as 
usual:  there  is  more  varieiy  than 
usual  in  their  cries.  '  Demandez 
UAvenir  ! '  *  Demandez  Le  Vengeur 
qui  vient  de  paraitre ! '  *Le 
Corsaire  !  '  *  Farts  L'bre  / '  *  La 
Vcrite  ! '  Ac.  &c.  They  don't  pick 
your  pocket  (as  their  New  York 
brethren  do),  but  they  are  eager  to 
sell.  Even  on  an  omnibus-top  you 
are  not  safe :  you  are  treated  like 
the  bears  at  Regent's  Park — a  paper 
is  fixed  on  a  pole  and  hoisted  up 
under  your  nose.  I  generally  got 
my  pockets   filled   wim  papers,  of 


which  the  only  interest  is  that  their 
editors  and  contributors  have  mostly 
been  lynched  since.  Close  by  ihe 
College  Charlemagne  is  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis.  Service  ii 
going  on,  and  there  is  to  be  a  ser- 
mon. I  wish  I  could  stay  to  hear  ii 

We  walk  boldly  up  to  the  Column, 
whose  gilded  statue  still  holds  the 
red  flag  that  the  Marines  vainlj 
tried  to  dislodge  in  March  last.  Tb 
sentry  challenges  us,  but^  *  as  stnii- 
gers,'  we  are  allowed  to  walk  in  un- 
attended, and  to  run  up  to  the  top^ 
and  to  feel  the  Column  rock  in  the 
wind  while  we  are  surveying  the 
country. 

Just  entering  St.  Antoine,  which 
looks  much  as  it  always  did,  we  get 
on  a  'bus  and  drive  the  whole  lengtii 
of  the  city,  as  near  as  they  will  go 
to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.   It  is  west 
of  the  Palais  Royal  that  the  great 
change  is  seen.     The  look  of  a  bar- 
ricade is  not  very  startling  to  a  Lon- 
doner :  if  you  are  short-sighted,  jcm 
may  easily  mistake  such  a  one  as  that 
by  the  Hdtel-de- Ville,  or  this  acrose 
the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  for  one  of  those 
repairing  operations  which  are  so 
often  gomg  on  in  our  own  thorongh- 
fares.    But  when  we  see  that  nearlj 
all  the  shops  under  the  arcades  are 
shut,  the  Tuileries'  Gardens  full  of 
the  half-dismantled  sheds  where  the 
horses  of  thebesieged  army  were  shel- 
tered last  winter,  Meurice's  closed, 
and  that  even  the  '  Old  England' 
office  has  its  shutters  up^  though  its 
Union  Jack  is  still  flying,  we  know 
that  Paris  is  not  what  'she  was. 
Then,  too,  the  big  barricade  across 
the  Rue  Royale  is  something  ^^ 
generis.     It  is  being  well  screened 
with  sand-bags  made  of  bed-ticks, 
moreen      curtains — anything — and 
eagerly  filled  by  scores  of  gamins. 
Behind  it  is  a  covered  way,  walled 
with  huge  earth-barrels.  Altogether 
it  is  a  formidable  afiair ;  but  if  the 
Yersaillese  do  as  an  officer  down  in 
Touraine  told  me  they  were  going 
to  do,  it  won't  be  of  much  use.  He 
said  they  wouldn't  try  street  fight- 
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ing,  bat  would  clear  the  way  with 
aitUkiy,  and  push  their  advance 
from  house  to  house  by  breaking 
tbitmgh  party- wallB,  so  as  to  keep 
ilieir  men  under  cover. 

On  we  go,  past  the  Slys^e,  past 
the  H6tel  GasteUaae,  with  its  gim- 
crack  dancing  statues,  past  the 
British  Free  School,  which  has  been 
shut  up  since  last  August.  At  last 
tlie  'bus  will  go  no  farther ;  so  we 
get  out  and  walk  almosb  up  to  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe — ^never  even  see- 
ing the  smoke  of  a  shell,  though  one 
National  does  warn  us  that  it's  very 
dangerous,  and  tells  us  that  a  good 
deal  farther  down  a  man  was  almost 
kOled  yesterday.  The  Palais  de 
rindnstrie  is  a  huge  ambulance; 
what  a  satire  on  the  reign  of  peace 
inaQgnrated  by  Universal  Exhibit 
tioQfi !  Of  courset  he  guinguettes  are 
shut,  and  the  little  theatres ;  but 
watering  is  going  on  vigorously  in 
the  roads. 

At  the  quay  a  steam-tug  is  ready 
to  start  with  a  cargo  for  Asnieres. 
In  the  Place  of  Concord  (what  a 
misnomer !)  it  looks  as  if  the  foun- 
tains  had  had  no  water  for  a  year. 
All  the  French  towns  have  crape 
over  their  £a.ces;  Strasbourg  is 
covered  with  immorteUe-wreatbs. 

In  the  Madeleine  service  is  going 
on  as  quietly  as  ever,  only  the 
crowd  of  fasbaonable  worshippers  is 
wanting.  Those  wonderful  bronze 
doors  with  the  Ten  Commandment 
bas-reliefs  always  seem  to  me  finer 
even  than  the  building.  The 
'  place '  around  is  not  what  it  was ; 
the  big  Yienna-beer  caf6  is  closed, 
the  flower-market  is  not.  On  to 
the  Place  Yenddme  column :  here, 
again,  a  grey-headed  sentry  stops 
^\  but,  as  strangers,  we  are 
allowed  to  go  on.  The  column  is 
cased  in  scaffolding.  I  think  it 
will  come  down.  It  will  not  be 
destroyed  to  make  money  of,  for  (as 
every  one  except  *  our  own  corres- 
pondent '  knows)  it  is  not,  like  the 
July  Column,  a  hollow  cylinder  of 
thick  bronze,  but  simply  a  stone 
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pillar,  coated  with  thin  bronze  bas- 
reliefs. 

Lunch  in  one  of  theplaces  close 
to  the  Palais  Boyal.  Mow  do  they 
manago  to  keep  prices  at  the  old 
level,  and  give  you  soup,  meat,  fish, 
and  etceteras,  and  a  very  good  half 
bottle  of  wine  for  15^.?  There 
are  some  Nationals  here :  how  they 
despise  Trochu!  and  surely  Gram- 
betta's  just-published  letter  of 
January  1 6  to  Jules  Favre,  coupled 
with  the  man's  own  maunderings 
about  '  English  luxuiy  and  Italian 
corruption,'  makes  us  inclined  to 
think  they  are  right.  The  *  lady 
of  the  shop '  does  not  like  them, 
and  is  not  careful  to  conceal  her 
feelings.  She  tells  us  she  is  a 
Lorrainer,  and  has  sent  her  hus- 
band off  to  Nancy  to  be  safe.  '  She 
wasn't  going  to  have  him  shot  at 
one  of  those  forts.'  Her  Nationals 
(a  captain  and  lieutenant)  looked 
ill  and  worn,  and  certainly  did  not 
go  in  for  high  feeding  or  deep 
drinking.  They  were  clearly  men 
to  whom  the  pay  could  be  no 
recompense  for  giving  up  their 
usual  employment. 

The  Louvre  we  saw — as  much  of 
it  as  was  arranged — all  David's  pic- 
tures, and  the  French  school  gene- 
rally, but  not  the  Italian  master- 
pieces. 

The  Bourse  was  shut,  and  all  the 
money-changers  round  it  had  reso- 
lutely struck  work ;  they  were 
playing  cards  or  sipping  'grog.' 
In  vain  I  displayed  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  and  sovereigns :  '  No  ; 
we're  very  sorry,  but  we've  made  a 
bargain  with  one  another  to  do  no- 
thing so  long  as  this  lasts.'  For- 
tunately a  sovereign  will  always 
bring  25  francs  at  an  hotel,  but  my 
notes  I  could  not  get  rid  of  anyhow. 

Then  we  went  to  the  H6tel-de- 
Yille,  and  after  a  few  questions 
from  those  on  duty  got  speech  of 
some  of  the  Commune  members. 
I  was  astonished  at  the  voix  saccadec 
with  which  they  spoke  :  they  were 
clearly  men  with  a  fixed  idea,  but 
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witli  no  great  hope  of  carrying  it 
out  now.  They  were  working,  they 
said,  for  the  grand  cause  of  progress, 
which  mnsi  beat,  whatever  might 
personally  befall  them.  'Stay,' 
they  said,  when  I  spoke  of  leaving 
next  day — '  stay  and  see  everything, 
and  tell  the  truth  when  you  get 
home/  I  told  them  I  was  already 
in  a  position  to  contradict  many 
lies,  and  asked  why  they  could  not 
come  to  terms.  '  He  will  not,' 
they  said;  *  we've  wanted  to  all 
along.  But  he  steadily  refuses  to 
treat  with  two  hundred  thousand, 
not  Frenchmen  only,  but  Parisians. 
Anii  the  lies  he  tells  of  us ! '  I 
said  I  had  been  assured  my  son 
would  be  forced  into  the  army, 
while  I,  as  a  parson,  would 
probably  be  thrown    into   Maacas. 

*  Judge  for  yourself,'  was  the  reply. 

*  That  Mcrt  a/u  voleur^  respect  a  la 
propriete,  which  you  see  cludked  up 
everywhere,  has  been  our  rule.'  I 
began  to  talk  of  the  Archbishop ;  I 
was  stopped.  '  Don't  speak  of  him ; 
he  mignt  have  exerted  himself  to 
put  an  end  to  this.  There  are  seven 
hundred  at  Versailles  with  whom 
his  word  is  law.' 

To  me  the  greatest  &ult  of  these 
men  has  been  their  weakness :  they 
were  talking  about  trifles  while 
destruction  was  closing  in  upon 
them.  Up  to  the  last  they  were 
discussing  points  of  order,  instead 
of  seeing  that  the  gates  were  manned 
with  really  resolute  men.  And  yet 
there  was  something  dignified  in 
their  manner,  and  in  the  child-like 
simplicity  with  which  they  went  to 
work.  That  money-taker  at  the 
Tuileries,  who,  when  I  handed  him 
one  of  those  handsome  new  five- 
franc  pieces,  which  show  France's 
head  star-crowned,  saying  (rather 
ironically,  I  fear),  *  There,  sir,  I 
present  you  your  Republic  one  and 
iudivisible,'  replied,  with  a  look  of 
earnestness  which  I*m  sure  could  not 
have  been  put  od,  *  Yes,  citizen,  so 
it  ought  to  be,  and  so  it  will  be  if 
we  get  our  way.'    The  Commune 


men  whom  I  talked  to,  one  and  all, 
were  earnest.      You  should  have 
heard  them    argue  about   pulling 
down  the  Column.     I  said,  '  I'm  not 
sorry  for  the  loss  of  the  expiatory 
chapeL      It  never  ought  to  have 
been  built.    But  if  you  pull  down 
the  Column,  why  not  destroy  the 
acres  of  war  pictures  at  VersailleB  ? ' 
'  They  don't  stand  in  the  street  and 
outrage  the  feelings  of  passers-by— 
this  does,'   was    the   reply.    'We 
cannot  hope  yet  to  put  an  end  to 
war ;  but  one  of  our  great  aims  is 
to  do  so ;  and  wars  would  be  impos- 
sible if  nations  were  not  maddened 
against  each  other  by  real  or  fan- 
cied   insults.'       They    looked  on 
the    destruction  of  a  Column  as 
a  solemn  protest   against    milita- 
rism,    for     which     by-and-by  all 
Europe  would  honour  them.    Thej 
thought  that   fixing  the  pensions 
for  those  who  had  lost  husband  or 
father  or  brother  in  the  siege,  and 
for  the  poor  creatures  who  had  been 
maimed  at  the  great  cartridge  ex- 
plosion, was  as  much  their  duty  as 
arranging  for  the  defence  or  the 
victuidling    of   the    place.     Tbey 
clearly  did  not  realise  what  was  in 
store  for  them.    As  for  a  set  design 
to  bum  all  Pans,  the  men  I  met 
were  simply  incapable  of  forming 
it.     There  was   wild  talk  in   the 
papers  about  mining,  and  picrate  of 
potash,  and  so  on.     So  there  had 
been  in  the  former  siege :  the  French 
are  always  fond  of  tali  talk.    Bat 
these  men  thought  things  would 
never    come    to   extremes.     Thej 
hoped  the  great  towns  would  inter- 
fere.    The  effort  to  get  up  a  Bor- 
deaux Conference  on  May  8  was  a 
very  feeble  one :  Lyons  and  Mar- 
seilles talked,  and  that  was  all.    It 
was  just  the  old  Celtic  way — one 
tribe  waiting  to  rise  until  its  fellow 
tribe  had  ,b^n  cruahed.     The  Com- 
mune, too,  never    suspected  what 
the  strange  state    of  Paris,  with 
its  only  open  door  in  Fabrioe's  hand, 
might  have  led  them  to  suspect. 
On  the  contrary,  they  thought  that 
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if  the  trath  could  be  known,  Europe 
would  put  pressure  on  M.  Thiers 
and  force  him  to  come  to  terms. 
'Your  English  press,'  said  one  of 
tiiem,  whose   luge    dreamy    eyes 
hannt  me    still,   'has    treated  ns 
sfaamefnlly.  We  sea  all  your  papers, 
and  there's  not  one  that  writes  with 
oommon   fairness.'     'Except   Eeij- 
wM$^*  added  a  merry  fellow  who 
took  my  fimcy  greatly ;  *  and  that, 
Tm  afimd,  saying  yonr  presence,  is 
tftt  |>a»  le  journal  des  lilackguards^ 
n*esUe  pas?'     *Yonr  press    will 
come  round,'  said  the  other,   who 
hA  a  power  of  fedth  in  the  strength 
of  naked    tmth.     *I'll    tell    you 
what'U  bring  it  round  at  once,'  said 
L    *  Patch  np   anyhow  with  Ver- 
aillefl,  tear  np  that  in&mons  Treaty 
of  Peace,  and  march  both  of  yon  on 
St.  Denis  with  jnst  as  much  courage 
&a  both   have    been     showing    at 
Neoilly,  and  then  carry  on  the  war, 
not  with  hosts  of  half-starved  frost- 
bitten Moblots,  but  as  the  Yendeans 
did.    You'll  soon  weary  Germany 
oat  that  way ;  and  you'll  lose  far 
less  than  you're  losing  now  between 
this  civil  strife  and  the  war  pay- 
ment.'   '  Well,  Versailles  has  been 
tried  over  and  again.     "  You  resign 
and  we'll  resign  "  was  our  very  first 
proposal.    But    they    won't  make 
terms  of  any  kind.     No :  it's  a  sad 
necessity,  but  we  must  do  the' best 
we  can.    France  will  speak,  if  we 
hold  out  long  enough.'     The  truth 
is,  they  never  thought  tiger  Bis- 
marck would  spring  just  at  the  last 
moment  and  shut  up  their  way  of 
escape.    They  were  to  have  gone 
away  quietly  to  Brussels ;  but  when 
their  retreat  was  cut  off,  like  many 
other  weak  things,  they  went  raging 
mad.  This  accounts  for  everything. 
Prom  the  Hdtel-de-Ville  to  the 
Prefecture,  to  get  my  passport  vise 
— a  vain  precaution,  for  no  passport 
was  needed  till  near  Havre — I  came 
again  in  contact  with  the  Yersaillese. 
Thence  to  the  Sainte-Ghapelle :  the 
man  who  showed  us  over  pointed 
oat  the  precious  stones  encrusted 


in  the  glorious  mosaics,  as  much  as 
to  say,  *  Whatever  they  tell  you,  the 
Commune  is  not  such  a  terrible 
church-robber  after  all.'  That  nighty 
of  course,  I  went  to  a  club.  I  chose 
the  Church  of  St.  Eustache :  I  was 
late,  and  the  place  was  fall  from 
end  to  end — ^more  than  half  women. 
Do  you  know  the  church?  So 
lofty,  that  the  dim  petroleum  lamps 
left  the  roof  in  total  darkness.  At 
a  little  table  on  a  platform  were  the 
men  who  presided.  Opposite  them 
the  pulpit,  into  which,  one  after 
another,  got  up  young  enthusiasts, 
hard  business  men,  and  old  work- 
men. One  old  man  who  had  been 
a  soldier  talked  well :  he  spoke  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  the 
selfishness  of  the  rich,  and  how  Gk)- 
vemment  after  Government  had 
plundered  them,  and  how  the  people 
hungered  and  had  to  cringe  to  priest 
and  mayor  for  a  morsel  of  bread. 
All  the  old  platitudes  powerftdly 
put,  and  put  under  circumstances 
to  make  men  feel  as  if  they  were 
unanswerable.  And  then  he  talked 
of  their  hopes  and  aspirations,  and 
of  the  world  as  it  ought  to  be.  And 
then,  changing  to  a  hoarse  whisper, 
he  talked  of  dying  for  this  holy 
cause.  You  could  have  heard  a  pin 
drop :  they  waited  a  few  minutes  to 
consider ;  and  you  could  fancy  the 
walls  and  pillars  shaken  with  a 
strong  shuddering  as  they  gasped 
out,  *  Yes,  yes  ;  it  is  our  duty.'  Not 
defiantly,  but  in  earnest — as  mothers 
and  sons  and  fathers  of  those  who 
had  gone  down  to  face  the  storm  of 
death  at  Porte  Maillot  might  well 
answer.  I  could  not  hear  any  more. 
I  had  meant  to  speak — to  claim  my 
privilege  of  stranger,  and  try  to 
show  them  how  horrible  all  this  war 
of  brothers  was  in  a  stranger's  eyes. 
But  what  was  my  sorrow  compared 
with  theirs  ?  what  my  sympathy, 
my  advice,  before  such  grim  deter- 
mination ? 

Well,  from  this  you  can  judge  a 
little  what  sort  of  a  place  Paris  was 
just  before  the  middle  of  May.     St. 
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Denia  v&s  (as  I  have  told  yon)  a  Slie  took  e.  wrong  w&y  to  attain 

pandemoniam :  the  last  thing  I  saw  it.     The  Commune  was  a  mistake ; 

there  was  a  fine  field  of  hay  tnmpled  bat  it  did  keep  Paris  clean  and  ma- 

down  bj  a  body  of  cavalry  at  drill :  nJly  wholesome ;  it  did  manage  its 

the  poor  owner  was  looking  on  hope-  pohce,    its    schools,    its    hospitals 

less  in  a  comer.  strangely  well.     This  is  to  me  the 

Aud  so  ends  my  stoiy,     I've  no  greatest  marvel  of  all — the  mixtare 

horrors  to  tell  yon.     I  saw  none.  of  practical  ability  and  wild  dreomi- 

WbonTrochn  says  tliat  one  grand  ness  in  the  men  who  headed  this 

canse    of  France's    miser;  is   the  grand  confederacy  of  workmen  and 

abandoning,  by  Frenchmen,  of  the  bonrgeois.    Let  me  be  nnderstood : 

management  of  their  own  affairs,  I  am  not  their  apologist ;    no  one 

we  can't  help  feeling  that  it  was  yet  clearly  knows  what  they  ie- 

this    self    management    (so    long  signed  and  what  was  merely  attri* 
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MORE   ON  GREAT   BRITAIN  CONFEDERATED. 

[A  dialogue  appeared  with  the  title  of  '  Great  Britain  Confederated'  in  the  July  Number 
of  this  Magazine.  The  writer  supposed  the  Confederation  to  have  become  a  fact, 
and  dated  from  it  the  recovei^  of  England's  position  in  the  world.  But  the  Con- 
fedeiation  unhappily  not  haying  as  yet  become  a  fiict,  and  there  being  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  it  that  it  may  never  be  brought  about  at  all,  I  desired  the 
Author  to  give  us  a  few  words  on  the  alternative  side. — 'Ed,'] 


THE  causes  which  led  to  Con- 
federation are  so  clearly  defined 
that  yon  should  be  able  to  conjec- 
ture the  condition  to  which  the 
Tarions  parts  of  the  Empire  would 
bare  becoi  reduced  had  the  remedy 
of  Federation  not  been  applied. 

A.  The  noticeable  feature  of  the 
period  preceding  Federation,  and 
sacceeding  the  (^rman-Franoo  war, 
was  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Government  of  the  day.  The 'con- 
dition of  Ireland  created  indigna- 
tion not  unmingled  with  alarm.  It 
was  felt  that  to  -  meet  certain  evils, 
only  quack  remedies,  themselves 
provocative  of  fresh  diseases,  were 
employed.  The  lamentable  weak- 
ness which  for  years  had  permitted 
sedition  to  be  preached  in  Ireland 
QQtil  it  was  practised  began  to 
show  itself  in  England.  Disloyalty, 
sedition,  and  incendiarism  were 
openly  and  constantly  'spouted' 
ftbont  the  country,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  London.  The  Government, 
instead  of  seeing  the  law  enforced, 
restrained  the  police  from  enforcing 
the  law.  The  foundation  of  chronic 
torbulence  was  being  dug.  A  cu- 
noQs  International  Organisation  of 
Labour  was  being  developed,  the 
respouse  probably  to  the  gp*eat  Free- 
trade  movement  of  a  few  years 
previous. 

Q.  How  a  '  response '  ? 

A.  The  effect^  if  not  the  object^ 
of  free  trade  was  to  place  all  labour 
upon  one  footing  of  competition, 
irrespective  of  the  nationalities. 
Wherever  labour  was  to  be  had 
cheapest,  there  each  article  was  to 
be  produced ;  but  its  use  was  to  be 
universal,  so  that  where  it  was  most 
largely  consumed  or  employed,  the 


skilled  producers  of  it  might  be 
starving.  For  example,  the  iron- 
workers of  Great  Britain  might 
remain  idle  if  those  of  Belgium 
could  be  employed  at  a  fraction  less 
cost.  Thus,  all  labour  was  sub- 
jected to  the  keenest  and  to  uni- 
versal competition ;  and  without  a 
clear  notion  of  the  causes  which 
produced  it,  an  International  com- 
bination of  labour  was  the  response. 

Q.  And  what  did  this  combina- 
tion threaten  P 

A.  It  was  largely  composed  of 
excellent  men.  Some  few  of  its 
members  threatened  anarchy.  The 
Colonies  insisted  on  their  right  to 
impose  prohibitive  tariffs ;  the  Go- 
vernment denied  that  rights  but 
yielded  assent.  It  dechuied  the 
army  to  be  inefficient ;  but  it  aban- 
doned the  measure  it  asserted  to  be 
necessary  for  the  reorganisation  of 
the  army.  A  sense  of  insecurity  at 
home  and  abroad  was  the  widely 
pervading  feeling. 

Q,  And  Federation  cured  those 
ills? 

A,  It  struck  at  their  very  root ; 
for,  after  all,  they  were  but  the 
consequences  of  enervating  ease 
and  dread  of  organisation.  Fede- 
ration cured  them,  because  by  its 
means  the  nation  once  more  awoke 
to  a  sense  of  strength  and  power. 
Its  effects  were  magical,  because  the 
United  Kingdom  became  in  reality 
a  many  times  multiplied  territory, 
with  boundless  pathways  for  the 
previously  overgrown  and  cramped 
population.  Ireland,  under  the  new 
regime^  became  the  most  prosperous 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
To  it  returned,  from  other  parts  of 
the  world,  its  exiled  people,  grown 
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rich  doriDg  their  wanderings,  and 
with  capacities  snrprisin^y  ma- 
tured. 

Q.  I  gather  your  argument  to  be, 
that  without  Federation  the  effect 
would  hare  been  in  an  opposite 
direction  P 

A.  Such  a  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible. More  and  more  contracted 
would  have  become  the  poHcj  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Withgatiier- 
ing  internal  difficulties,  its  place  in 
the  scale  of  nations  would  have  been 
abandoned  without  a  struggle.  It 
would  have  accepted  its  position 
of  a  nation  of  rich  and  timid  traders 
— a  second  Holland,  but  much  less 
happy  because  of  its  huge  pauper- 
ism. In  sheer  disgust  its  self- 
goyeming  colonies  would  haye  with- 
drawn from  it.  Its  strategically  im- 
portant colonies  it  would  haye  been 
depriyed  of ;  or  rather  it  would  not 
only  haye  ceased  to  feel  their  want, 
but  it  would  haye  dreaded  to  con- 
tinue to  possess  them.  Spain,  a 
growizig  power,  would  haye  taken 
back  Gibraltar.  American  influ- 
ence would  haye  established  a  Pro- 
tectorate in  the  West  Indies.  The 
risk  of  holding  India  would  haye 
been  canyassed.  In  short,  the  now 
grand  centre  of  the  grandest  Empire 
of  all  time  would  haye  become  a 
dwarfed  and  shrunken  State,  the 
mark  for  the  scorn  of  all  Europe, 
throughout  which  the  tendency  to 
form  Federal  States  had  become  so 
distinguishing  a  feature. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  the  Empire  ? 


^.  Is  it  possible  to  paint  in  suffi- 
ciently yiyid  colours  the  pivinfnl 
contrast?  In  North  America,  in 
Australia,  and  in  South  Africa,  the 
wars  of  the  South  American  Repub- 
lics would  haye  been  reproduced. 
You  know  what  the  countries  first 
mentioned  now  are.  Think  of  them 
as  little  States,  a  prey  to  all  the 
ills  consequent  upon  unsettled  forms 
of  goyemment,  wasting  their  sab- 
stance  and  their  energies  upon  in- 
ternal disputes  ;  waging  wiUi  each 
other  desolating  wars,  the  plough- 
share turned  into  the  sword  smd 
the  rifle;  public  works  neglected; 
public  crodit  impaired;  promisiDg 
lands  forced  back  from  the  de- 
yelopment  to  which  they  had  snr- 

Srisingly  attained,  to  undergo  long, 
iborious,  and  miserable  e^ierienoe 
of  the  hard  noyiciates  throngh 
which  new  States  may  pass. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  such  most 
haye  been  the  ineyitable  results  had 
Federation  not  been  ^ected  ? 

A,  With  some  of  the  isolated 
colonies  there  might  haye  been 
exceptions,  but  the  groups  most 
haye  suffered.  The  Dominion  of 
Canada  could  only  haye  held  toge- 
ther with  infinite  difficulty.  The 
Australian  Colonies,  with  their 
riverine  boundaries,  must  haTe 
been  subject  to  constant  wars.  Is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  the  break- 
up of  a  large  Empire  could  have 
fSeuled  to  be  accompanied  by  a  yast 
amount  of  human  misery  and  retro- 
g^ressionp 
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THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  1859,   1866,  AND  1870-71. 


WHAT  are  militaiy  resources  P 
Tbis  qnesidoii  has  been  cmg- 
gested  by  a  leading  article  in  the 
Times  of  March  7,  1871,  criticis- 
ing,  anumgst  other  things,  a  speech 
of  the  Mntpiis  of  Salisbury  in  the 
House  of  Lc^s.  The  writer  says : 
'The  only  just  estimate  mnst  be 
formed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
relative  population,  wealth,  and 
military  and  naTal  resources  of  Eng- 
Und  and  other  countries  of  the 
present  and  of  former  days.'  It  is 
eTident  from  the  context  that  re- 
sources are  here  intended  to  rt^pre- 
sent  something  different  from  popu- 
lation and  wealth.  What  is  this 
something?  To  our  judgment  it 
appears  to  be  science;  organisation; 
fiscipline  as  regards  purely  military 
matters,  and  accurate  information ; 
dispassionate  judgment ;  common 
sense  as  regards  political  affairs. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1871, 
the  French  army  lost,  under  M. 
Oambetta's  management,  in  pri- 
soners alone,  77,000  men  from  the 
anmes  of  Qenerals  Boye,  Ghanssy, 
Paidherbe,  and  Bourbaki;  80,000 
men  crossed  the  Swiss  £rontier,  and 
were  disarmed ;  making  a  total  of 
157,000  prisoners.  During  the  same 
period  Chanzy,  Faidherbe,  and 
Boarbaki  lost  between  them 
34,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
garrison  of  Paris  7,000  in  the  same 
way.  The  total  immediate  losses  of 
the  French  army  were,  therefore,  in 
this  one  montii,  at  least  200,000 
men,  for  there  were  several  other  bo- 
dies of  troops  in  the  field  which  suf- 
fered losses,  putting  Oaribaldi's  peo- 
ple and  the  Francs-Tireurs  altoge- 
ther out  of  the  question.  Eventually, 
in  consequence  of  the  German  ope- 
rations in  January,  1 50,000  French 
troops  had  to  lay  down  their  arms 
inPikrifl,  theNational  Quards  having 


been  most  unfortunately  permitted 
to  retain  them,  in  despite  of  General 
Moltke's  most  earnest  remon- 
strances; so  that,  in  fact,  the  French 
military  resources  were  weakened 
to  the  extent  of  aboot  350,000  men, 
besides  800  guns,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  other  material,  by  the 
events  of  one  month,  during  which 
the  German  losses  amounted  to  a 
total  of  10,000  men  at  the  very 
utmost.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  these  figures.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign 
of  1 870  a  British  statesman  asserted 
that  the  events  which  had  just 
occurred  had  sounded  the  knell  of 
standing  armies :  what  we  say  is, 
that  the  events  of  January,  1871, 
sounded  the  knell  of  all  militaty 
improvisations,  Moblots  and  Francs- 
Tireurs,  Militias,  Volunteers,  et  hoc 
genus  <nnne.  What  happened  in 
Paris  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  1871,  affords  additional 
evidence,  if  such  were  needed  ;  but 
something  of  far  greater  import- 
ance than  all  this  is  to  be  learned 
from  a  critical  review  of  the  three 
wars  of  1859,  1866,  and  1870-71, 
taken  together  as  one  great  epos. 

The  long  series  of  wars  com- 
mencing with  the  first  French 
Revolution  and  ending  in  1 8 1 5  had 
so  wearied  and  exhausted  Europe, 
that  the  disinclination  to  military 
action  of  almost  any  kind  which 
supervened  grew  into  a  sort  of 
&tuous  belief  that  there  was  never 
again  to  be  a  great  war ;  that  every- 
thing might  in  future  be  managed 
by  little  diplomatic  dodges,  or  ^e 
secret  police ;  and  that  the*  only  use 
of  an  army  was  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, and  support  the  prestige  of 
the  Government.  Great  was  the 
amount   of    righteous  indignation 


^  The  abcre  details,  pfabliabed  in  Febmanr  in  the  Prmss,  MUitar,  WochtnUaU,  are 
taken  from  official  returns  of  the  Berlin  War  Ministry. 
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that  used  to  be  denounced  against 
that  ruler  who  should  venture  to 
fire  the  first  cannon-shot  in  Europe  ; 
but  in  the  end  the  shooting  began 
on  the  other  side,  for  the  people 
first  took  to  it  on  the  barricades  at 
Paris,  Brussels,  Warsaw,  and  else- 
where. The  commercial  members 
of  the  community  continuallj  assert 
that  the  people,  hj  which  of  course 
.they  mean  themselves,  are  always 
>most  peaceably  disposed ;  but  some- 
how or  another  most  recent  wars 
have  been  got  up  by  and  for  the 
people,  the  rulers  contenting  them- 
selves with  whatever  little  per- 
quisites might  fall  to  their  share, 
the  commercials  being  by  no  means 
loth  to  follow  this  excellent  ex- 
ample, as  we  have  seen  very 
recently. 

The  first  Prince  Mettemich  was 
the  man  of  diplomatic  dodges  par 
excellence,  and  Austria  the  classic 
land  of  secret  police  and  military 
prestige ;  that  is  to  say,  with  a 
^numerous  army,  for  the  most  part 
(fit  only  for  the  common  routine  of 
parade  and  garrison  duty,  and  with- 
out either  the  organisation  or 
equipment  requisite  to  enable  it  to 
take  the  field  ;  in  a  word,  much  the 
same  state  of  things  that  has  hither- 
to existed  in  '  happy  England.'  That 
portion  of  the  army  occupying 
Italy  formed,  however,  an  excep- 
tion ;  especially  after  Radetzky  had 
.assumed  the  command,  which  he 
iield  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  during  which  time  military 
tecience  was,  by  his  exertions,  so  to 
flay,  just  kept  from  dying  of  inani- 
tion in  the  Austrian  army.^  In 
France  things  took  a  somewhat 
different  course  in  consequence  of 
the  conquest  of  Algeria :  we  do  not 
say  it  was  a  much  better  one ;  for, 
after  all,  fighting  ag^ainst  wild,  un- 
disciplined hordes  is  a  bad  school 
for  regular  European  warfare,  in- 
troducmg,  as  it  does,  methods  into 


practice  that  are  only  exceptionally 
applicable.  The  French  army  has 
really  gained  from  its  forty  years 
of  nearly  uninterrupted  African 
warfare  scarcely  anything  beyond 
opportunities  for  individuals  to 
distinguish  themselves,  thus  ren- 
dering promotion  by  selection  a 
somewhat  less  onerous  task  for  the 
War  Minister  than  it  would  other- 
wise  have  been. 

Having  thus  incidentally  men- 
tioned promotion  in  the  French 
army,  we  may  as  well  go  a  step 
farther  and  show  how  things  'went 
in  this  respect  in  Austria.  Promo- 
tion by  seniority  and  the  regimental 
system,  about  which  we  hear  so 
much  every  day,  existed  in  the 
Austrian  army,  both,  however,  only 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  officers. 
For  a  certain  class  promotion  was 
by  selection,  to  which  no  objection 
can  be  made,  except  as  '  hereinafter 
mentioned,'  to  use  a  legal  expression. 
In  the  British  army  promotion, 
independent  of  seniority,  has  de- 
pended hitherto  on  money,  in  the 
Austrian  on  high  birth ;  by  which  is 
to  be  understood  that  of  a  Count  at 
least,  mere  Barons  occupying  a  sort 
of  debateable  ground  between  high 
nobility  and  ordinary  humanity,  as 
it  results  from  the  process  of  deve- 
lopment. If  we  only  had  to  choose 
between  the  two,  high  birth  and 
money,  we  should  undoubtedly  give 
our  preference  to  the  former,  be- 
cause there  is  a  little  something 
about  it  which  bears  a  certain  re- 
lation to  fitness  for  oommand,  and 
is  indelible ;  whereas  the  mere  pos- 
session of  money,  however  agree- 
able, affords  no  test  whatever  by 
which  a  judgment  can  be  formed  of 
the  individual.  But  we  object  to 
promotion  'extra  seniority'  being 
made  to  depend  on  either  birth  or 
money,  whether  separately  or  con- 
jointly, on  grounds  which  apply 
equally  to  both.    It  ia  good  to  have 


1  In  England  the  poor  innocent  -was  handed  orer  to  a  militaiy  Margaret  Waters,  with 
the  osiial  result. 
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well-bom  officers  and  ricH  officers  ; 
bat  poor  hnman  nature  is  such,  that 
if  a  man  is  sure  to  be  promoted 
withoni  taxing  his  brains  to  acquire 
a  real  knowledge  of  his  work,  he 
will  most  probably  only  jnst  learn 
80  mneb,  or  rather  as  little,  as  is  in- 
dispensable, and  when  he  comes  to 
be  high  in  rank,  will  depend  for  the 
rest  on  his  staff,  the  latter  being 
(we  mean  so  far  as  the  Adjntant- 
General's  department  is  concerned) 
mostly  his  own  creatures  detached 
from  the  dull  round  of  promotion 
by  seniority  to  perform  as  satellites 
or  moons  their  own  particular  orbits 
round  tbegreat  luminary.  Adjutant- 
GenmJumi  is  a  very  good  and  use- 
fnl  thing  in  moderation,  but  most 
daDgerous  and  destructive  to  the 
well-being  of  an  army  if  permitted 
to  absorb  the  whole  staff  into  itself, 
wbich,  by  the  w^ay,  it  is  always  en- 
deavouring to  do.  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Enghmd  are  the  great  strong- 
holds of  Adjntant-Greneralism ;  in 
Prussia,  the  officers  of  this  depart- 
ment do  not  even  belong  to  the  real 
staff  of  the  army,  which  is  altogether 
scientific. 

When  such  a  system  as  this— > 
namely,  promotion  by  selection  on 
gronnds  independent  of  professional 
proficiency — has  existed  for  a  cer- 
tain time  in  an  army,  the  ineyitable 
result  is  a  nnmber  of  (Generals  at 
the  top  of  the  lists  mostly  very  well 
bred,  often  amiable  men,  knowing 
perfectly  well  Tuno  to  command,  but 
seldom  having  any  definite  idea  of 
what  should  be  ordered  to  be  done ; 
still,  by  virtu©  of  their  office,  bound 
to  go  on  conunanding  something  or 
another,  if  only  to  give  some  value 
for  their  pay  and  allowances ;  and 
alongside  of  these,  in  subordinate 
positions,  a  set  of  old  Generals 
who  have  slowly  climbed  up  the 
donkey's  ladder  of  seniority  by  the 
aid  of  great  patience,  good  digestive 
organs,  and  an  utter  obliteration  of 
their  internal  consciousness — ^the 
whole  neatly  kept  together  by  the 
jelpingcoUies  of  that  great  shepherd 


the  Adjutant-General.  This  sort  of 
team  sometimes  does  succeed  in 
gaining  victories,  to  its  own  great 
amazement,  but  is  not  safe  to  depend 
on. 

Up  to  1848  no  war  of  any  real 
magnitude  or  importance  occurred : 
there  were  small  affairs  in  Spain, 
Greece,  Naples,  European  Turkey, 
Algeria,  Belgium,  and  Poland. 
How  small  they  now  do  appear,  as 
seen  by  the  light  of  recent  events  ! 
Still  tbey  are  deserving  of  notice 
and  study  as  showing  how  miserably 
ill-prepared  all  the  European  Powers 
were.  The  crisis  of  1 848  was  more 
severe,  and  last^ed  much  longer.  The 
French  army  failed  altogether  at 
Rome  under  General  Oudinot, 
against  whom  Garibaldi  held  the 
city  much  longer  than  ought  to 
have  been  possible.  The  Prussians, 
who  brought  the  needle-gun  into 
the  field  for  the  first  time,  just  suc- 
ceeded, and  nothing  more,  in  Baden. 
The  Austrians  came  out  of  it  with 
great  reputation  in  Italy,  but  were 
compelled  to  call  the  Kussians  to 
their  aid  in  Hungary.  Nevertheless, 
in  1 85 1 ,  Austria  was  the  nreat  mili- 
tary Power  in  Europe  ;  her  troops 
reached  right  across  Europe  from 
Holstein  on  the  North  Sea  to  Leg- 
horn on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Prussia  acknowledged  the  superior- 
ity by  signing  the  Treaty  of  Olmdtz ; 
nevertheless,  those  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  internal  con- 
dition of  Austria  must  have  seen 
that  things  were  in  a  very  danger- 
ous and  unsatisfactory  state. 

Can  any  candid  person,  capable  of 
forming  a  judgment,  assert  that  the 
military  reputation  of  either  France, 
England,  or  Russia  was  really  en- 
hanced by  the  Crimean  War  P  Must 
we  not  all  admit,  on  the  contrary, 
that  its  final  result  was  to  expose 
the  military  weaknesses  and  disorga- 
nisation of  all  three  Powers  ?  It 
was  the  poor  figure  made  by  France 
in  this  war  that  lured  Austria  into 
the  conflict  of  1859.  "^^^  Turks 
and  the  Sardinians  gained  infinitely 
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more  credit  than  their  allies,  simpl j 
becanse  mach  less  was  expected 
from  them,  whilst  they  did  more  in 
proportion. 

The  campaign  of  1S59  found  the 
French  army  in  nearly  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  had  fought  in 
the  Crimea;  and  Mr.  Elinglake'B 
estimate  of  it  (although  for  a  long 
time  considered  to  be  unfair  and 
exaggerated)  was,  we  must  now 
admit,  not  far  from  the  truth.  The 
only  important  change  that  had 
been  effected  was  through  the  intro- 
duction of  rifled  artillery :  the  port- 
able fire-arms  used  were  considered 
to  be  inferior  to  those  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  for  which  reason  Napoleon 
at  Genoa  recommended  his  troops 
to  trust  to  the  bayonet,  which 
they  did,  and  to  some  purpose. 

As  to  the  Austrian  army,  its 
oi^nisation  had  been  experimented 
on  for  ten  years  without  intermis- 
sion, but  without  success.  At  the 
moment  of  taking  the  field,  a  num- 
ber of  new  formations  had  to  be 
made,  especially  in  the  infantry 
regiments,  most  of  which  had  about 
40  new  officers  and  1,500  to  1,600 
recruits  of  two  months'  service.  The 
brigades  were  composed  of  four 
battalions  of  one  regiment,  to  which 
a  light  infantry  battalion  was  at- 
tached— ^a  formation  the  most  un- 
practical that  can  be  conceived,  and 
which  had  been  invented  for  carry- 
ing out  formal  drill  manoduvres  of 
the  most  pedantic  character  on  the 
parade  ground.  There  were  Generals 
nominally  in  command  of  divisions^ 
but  the  brigades  received  their  orders 
direct  from  the  Corps  d' Arm^ :  in  a 
word,  the  whole  organisation  was 
defective  and  absurd. 

This  was,  however,  not  the  worst 
part  of  the  matter:  the  Italian 
soldiers  oould  not  be  rdied  on  under 
the  circumstances,  and  there  were 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  Hungarians ;  the  officers  were 
of  course  perfectly  faithful ;  but  they 
had  no  confidence  whatever  in  the 
Commander-in-Chief^  Count  Giukj. 


This  General  was  a  very  devoted, 
loyal,  and  most  diligent  officer.  He 
hadcrammedhisheadfOr  rather  got 
it  cranmied  by  others,  with  theoreti- 
cal strategy  and  formal  tactics,  bat 
was  utterly  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  real  import  of  the  rules  he  had 
gotten  by  heart.  His  father  and 
uncle  had  also  been  G^erals ;  their 
names  occur  here  and  there  in  the 
histories  of  former  wars;  and  he 
was  fully  persuaded  that  great 
military  talent  was  hereditary  in 
the  family.  What  he  really  owed  to 
descent  was,  that  having  entered  the 
Army  at  18,  he  had  been  pushed  np 
to  the  rank  of  Major-Gbneral  at  39 
years  of  age,  in  a  period  of  profound 
peace  (i8i6to  1837),  and  without 
ever  having  seen  a  shot  fired.  The 
Army  had  no  confidence  in  him,  it 
being  painfully  evident  that  he  vas 
utterly  incapable ;  moreover,  he  was 
disliked  for  his  offensive  manners. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  un- 
favourable circumstances,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  &te 
of  the  campaign  might  have  heen 
veiy  different  ^  the  Austrian  army 
had  achieved  one  first  succets;  and 
this  ought  to  have  been  quite 
possible,  but  for  the  wonderful  mis- 
management of  the  political  and 
diplomatic  part  of  the  business. 

The  first  intimation  Austria  re- 
ceived of  the  coming  war  was  in 
the  few  words  addressed  hy  Napo- 
leon to  Baron  Hiibner  on  Jannaiy  i, 
1859,  although  it  had  been  decided 
on  four  months  previously  between 
Cavour  and  the  French  Emperor. 
The  Austrian  Cabinet  would  for  a 
long  time  not  believe  that  anything 
serious  was  intended;  the  French 
Ultramontanes  were  so  loud  in  their 
condenmation  of  the  Emperor's 
policy,  which  they  distrusted,  that 
French  friends  of  Austria  were  at 
length  compelled  to  caution  th^ 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  against  placing 
too  implicit  a  fiedth  in  the  reports  m 
its  own  agents  as  to  the  war  heing 
unpopular  in  France.  In  the  course 
of  a  fisw  weeks,  however,  theio 
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were  very  niunistftkable  evidenceB 
in  the  Itidian  provizices  tliat  some- 
thing was  intended ;  and  a  fourth 
Corps  d'Armee  was  despatched  from 
Yienna,  making  the  forces  at  Gene- 
ral Ginlaj's  disposal  amoant  to 
something  abont  85,000  men.  It 
was  evident  that  Italy  was  to  be  the 
theatre  of  hostilities ;  it  was  well 
known  that  the  other  Powers  would 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
localise  the  war,  and  prevent  its 
becoming  general ;  and  the  Cabinet 
of  Yiemia  might  therefore  with  the 
greatest  ease  have  concentrated 
mch  a  force  at  two  or  three  points 
near  the  Italian  frontier  as  would 
have  enabled  it  to  bring  its  Italian 
army  up  to  300,000  men  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice;  and  such  a  force 
wonld,  on  a  *  champ  clos,'  have  de- 
cided the  war  in  its  favour  in  all 
homan  probability. 

Bat  mstead  of  recognising  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
neatrality  of  the  other  States,  per- 
mitting Austria  to  concentrate  its 
entire  strength  on  one  single  object 
without  fear  of  interruption,  and 
putting  the  Italian  army  in  a 
position  to  t<ake  the  field  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preparedness,  the  Cabinet  ofVienna 
wasted  several  weeks  in  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  from  the  German 
Courts,  especially  the  southern  ones 
and  Hanover,  a  joint  guarantee  of 
its  Italian  possessions ;  and  it  was 
only  after  these  diplomatic  man- 
oeaTres  had  totally  failed  that  the 
order  to  put  the  army  on  the  war 
footing  was  issued.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, instead  of  concentrating  all  its 
forces  on  the  Italian  theatre  of  war, 
the  Gfovemment  kept  back  several 
Corps  d*  Armte,  both  of  in&ntry  and 
cavalry,  intended  to  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  German  Confederation 
Army  under  the  Archduke  Al- 
brecht  of  Austria,  and  this  was  to 
operate  on  the  Bhine  direcUy 
Bgainst  France ;  and  so,  by  relieving 
Giulay  from  the  pressure  in  his 
fi^ont,  enable  him  to  take  the  same 


road  to  Paris  by  which  FrinoM^nt 
had  advanced  to  Dijon  in  18 1 5. 

Looking  merely  to  what  subs^ 
quently  occurred,  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  any  such  plan  should 
have  ever  been  entertained,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  a  great  part  of  the  troops 
originally  destined  for  the  Army  of 
the  Bhine  was  afterwards  brought 
to  Italy  when  it  was  too  late.  The 
political  object  sought  to  be  attained 
by  this  very  ambitious  strategical 
plan  forms  the  very  identical  link 
by  which  the  three  wars  of  the  last 
twelve  years  are  connected ;  we 
must  therefore  not  only  enquire 
what  it  w;as,  but  also  see  whether  it 
had  any  plausible  foundation.  The 
old  monarchical  states  of  Europe 
were  pretty  well  tired  of  Louis 
Napoleon;  with  England  he  still 
maintained  friendly  relations.  The 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  his  only 
ally,  and  that  for  its  own  purposes. 
Francis  Joseph  had,  since  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Concordat  of  1856, 
become  the  champion  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. Napoleon's  understanding 
with  Cavour  was  of  course  well 
known  at  Bome ;  his  &Xi  and  a 
Bourbon  restoration  in  France  were 
contingencies  which  the  Vatican 
could  contemplate  only  with  plea- 
surable emotions.  Then,  again, 
Francis  Joseph  might  reconquer 
the  supremacy  his  family  had  for- 
merly  enjoyed  in  Germany,  and 
completely  isolate  if  not  humiliate 
Prussia  still  more  than  the  peace  of 
Olmiitz  had  done.  The  South- 
German  States  and  Hanover  were 
oonsidered  safe  to  g^  in  for  the 
Pope  and  Austria.  This  hypothesis 
has  formed  the  basis  of  the  calcula- 
tions for  all  three  wars. 

There  are  several  weak  points 
and  not  a  few  gratuitous  assump- 
tions in  this  plan ;  but  the  Yatican 
has  of  late  years  more  than  onoe 
played  'va  hanqtte'  with  other 
people's  moneys ;  and  Austria,  after 
mvoking  or  accepting  *  friendly 
offices'  from  various  quarters,  bSI 
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of  a  sudden,  against  the  advice  of 
all  her  best  friends,  despatcHed  an 
ultimatum  to  Turin  at  a  moment 
when  she  was  not  nearly  ready  to 
takethe field;  the  five  Corps  d'Armee 
of  which  the  army  in  Italy  then 
consisted  having  neither  trains,  nor 
ambulances,  nor  field  hospitals,  nor 
even  complete  staffs,  and  the  army 
itself  being  deficient  in  artillery, 
pontoon  trains,  and  a  variety  of 
other  necessary  things !  It  was 
sheer  madness  in  a  military  sense 
to  hurry  on  a  war  without  being 
prepared  for  it,  but  it  was  done  to 
serve  a  political  purpose,  as  shall 
be  shown  presently. 

It  requires  no  particular  military 
knowledge  to  enable  one  to  perceive 
that  if  an  army  A  advances  any 
great  distance  to  the  west  of  the 
river  Ticino  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Po,  its  opponent  B  can  very  easily, 
by  moving  eastward  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  latter  river,  threaten 
the  communications  of  A  with  the 
Quadrilateral ;  in  militaiy  parlance 
ijie  main  line  of  operations  is  close 
to  .the  river  on  either  bank.  It  is 
also  easy  to  perceive,  that  as  the 
French  arrived  by  two  different 
routes,  over  the  Mont  Genis  by 
Turin  and  by  sea  to  G^noa,  the 
primary  object  of  the  Austrians 
would  have  been  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  these  two  bodies  with 
each  other  and  with  their  allies  the 
Sardinians,  who,  at  first  absurdly 
posted  on  the  Dora  Baltea  to  cover 
Turin,  had  been  subsequently  moved 
to  Alessandria,  Novi,  Yalenza,  and 
Casale,  at  the  suggestion  of  Marshal 
Canrobert;  the  total  strength  of 
the  Sardinian  army  being  about 
52,000  men. 

The  point  of  junction  of  the  two 
columns  of  the  French  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Sardinians  was 
the  fortress  of  Alessandria.  If 
80,000  Austrians  had  invested  this 
place  whilst  150,000  attacked  the 
beads  of  the  French  columns  in 
turn  as  they  attempted  to  form  a 
junction  on  the  Tanaro  and  Bor- 


mida,  the  whole  face  of  affairs  would 
have  been  changed ;  but  this  sup- 
poses 230,000  Austnans  in  the  first 
line,  supported  by,  let  us  assume, 
70,000  in  Lombardy  as  a  reserve, 
or  a  total  of  300,000  men,  which 
certainly  could  have  been  brought 
into  the  field.  It  comes  now  to  the 
question  of  time.  The  ultimatam 
was  presented  at  Turin  on  April 
23  ;  on  the  26th  Gavonr's  refusal  to 
acce|)t  it  was  handed  over.  The 
Austrians  should  have  been  pre- 
pared to  act  on  the  27th.  The  first 
troops  of  the  ist  French  corps 
arrived  at  Genoa  on  the  26th ;  the 
whole  corps  was  assembled  on  the 
29th,  and  began  on  the  30th  its 
march  on  Alessandria,  the  head  of 
the  column  reaching  Gavi  on  May 
6.  The  2nd  French  corps  began 
to  arrive  at  Genoa  on  Apxil  30,  and 
the  Guards  on  May  5.  The  3rd 
French  Gorps  reached  Ghamb^iy 
on  April  25,  Susa  on  the  29th, 
Turin  on  April  30  and  May  i 
and  2.  The  4th  Gorps  was  be- 
hind this  one.  The  Sardinian  troops 
did  not  reach  all  the  positions  men- 
tioned  above  till  May  7.  There  was 
therefore  time  enoi^gh,  and  there 
ought  to  have  been  means  enough. 

At  Vienna,  however,  the  war  in 
Italy  was  treated  as  a  secondarj 
affair ;  the  main  object  kept  in  view 
beinir  to  drair  the  German  Gonfede- 
ration  intoT  war  under  Austria's 
lead.  The  efforts  of  the  diplo- 
matists having  proved  ineffectnal 
for  this  purpose,  it  was  determined 
that  the  Austrian  troops  should 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  really  or 
at  least  apparently  great  advantage, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  seduce 
Germany  into  an  offensive  alliance. 
The  truth  is,  the  German  Govern- 
ments were  all  more  or  le$$  afraid 
of  a  war,  and  needed  some  sort  of 
encouragement.  The  occupation  of 
Turin,  the  enemy's  capital,  ^^ 
judged  to  be  the  sort  of  thing  to 
ticlde  the  &ncy  of  the  multitude, 
and  80  this  was  decided  on. 

Several  histories    of  this  cam- 
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paign  have  been  pnUished;  none 
of  them,  however,  mention  one  very 
important  fact,  viz.  that  the  first 
pLui  of  the  Austrians  was  to  ad- 
TftQce  with  two  Corps  d'Arm^e,  the 
Sth  and  the  2nd,  followed  by  the 
siege  train  from  Piacenza,  by  Vog- 
hera  and  Tortona  on  Alessandna, 
whilst  the  other  three  corps  were 
to  cross  the  Ticino  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then  to  effect  a  passage 
of  the  Po  sonth-west  of  Pavia,  and 
perhaps  at  Yalenza.  The  8th  corps 
and  the  si^e  train  actually  did 
cross  the  river  to  Piacenza,  but 
were  ordered  to  recross  on  the  26th 
and  27th  ;  the  2nd  corps  was  on 
its  way  thither,  and  was  sent  to 
Pavia  instead.  Giulay  had  at  his 
disposal  quite  100,000  men,  and 
was  about  to  move  them  in  the  right 
direction,  viz.  towards  Alessandria, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  march  on 
Turin  for  the  purpose  already  men- 
tioned. He  got  as  far  as  Yercelli 
with  his  head-quarters,  and  then 
returned  on  the  9th  May  to  Mor- 
tara,  with  his  army  behind  the  Sesia 
and  Po,  being  afiuid  of  the  French 
army  being  about  to  interpose  itself 
between  him  and  the  Quadrilateral, 
to  ascertain  w^hich  the  absurd  affair 
of  Montebello  was  fought  on  the 
20th  May. 

Meanwhile  the  French,  who  were 
nearly  as  incompletely  furnished 
with  field  equipage  as  their  oppo- 
nents, were  trying  to  get  things 
into  shape  in  their  cantonments  on 
the  right  bcuik  of  the  Po,  and  kept 
making  demonstrations  at  different 
points  in  order  to  mislead  the  Aus- 
trians :  in  fact  they  were  not  quite 
sure  themselves  what  would  be  the 
hestto  do.  There  were  three  dif- 
ferent directions  in  which  Napoleon 
might  have  assumed  the  offensive : 
first,  to  follow  the  steps  trodden  by 
his  uncle  in  1796,  and  advancing 
eastward  to  Piacenza,  cross  the  Po 
at  that  place,  which  would  of  course 
have  at  once  manoeuvred  the  Aus- 


trians out  of  the  Lomellina.  ^  But  it 
would  not  have  taken  him  to  Milan, 
which  both  he  himself  and  his  ally 
Victor  Emmanuel  wished  to  occupy, 
just  as  the  Austrians  had  wished  to 
occupy  Turin,  for  the  sake  of  the 
impression  it  would  make.  The 
shortest  and  best  road  to  Milan  was 
from  Yalenza,  Candia,  and  Casale, 
by  Mortara,  Lomello,  Bereguardo, 
and  Yigevano :  on  these  lines  Na- 
poleon would  be  marching  on  the 
enemy  who  had  intrenched  himself 
at  Mortara,  and  also  on  the  capital 
of  Lombardy,  if  he  succeeded  in 
beating  Giulay.  But  the  nephew 
of  the  uncle  preferred  gettiii^  to 
Milan  if  possible  without  risk  and 
loss,  and  so  he  selected  the  third 
route  by  Casale,  Vercelli,  Novara, 
which  was  not  only  the  longest  but 
the  most  dangerous,  and  that  from 
which  the  smallest  aid  vantage  would 
be  derived. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
allied  army  could  have  been  easily 
beaten  at  Novara  on  the  2nd  June, 
when  it  was  spread-eagled  from 
Borgo  Vercelli  on  the  Sesia  to  Tur- 
bigo  on  the  Ticino;  but  Giulay 
could  not  be  brought  to  believe 
that  the  main  army  was  march- 
ing round  him:  he  constantly 
adhered  to  the  conviction  that 
the  flank  march  was  mere  moon- 
shine, and  that  the  French 
columns  would  all  of  a  sudden  de- 
bouch from  Valenza ;  and  at  length 
when  the  thing  was  too  plain,  he 
lost  his  head,  and  was  afraid  to 
venture  a  battle. 

On  the  east  of  the  Ticino  he  waa 
still  haunted  by  the  same  idea  that 
the  French  must  come  from  Va- 
lenza by  Mortara  to  Vigevano,  and 
he  disposed  his  army  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
make  front  in  every  direction.  As 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  Marshal 
Hess  arrived  at  Bereguardo  on  the 
3rd,  and  wanted  even  then,  it  is 
said,  to  carry  out  the  movement  on 


*  The  country  letween  the  Sesia,  Po  and  Ticino  is  so  caUdd  from  LomeUo. 
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Novara;  thnB  oontradictoiy  orders 
were  iasaed  which  spread-eagled  the 
Anstriaii  Annj  all  along  the  Ticino, 
on  both  banks,  from  Pavia  to  Ma- 
genta, whilst  the  French  had  mean- 
while wriggled  together  somehow 
into  two  bodies,  separated  hj  the 
Ticino.  The  SVench  gained  the 
battle  of  Magenta  on  the  4th  of  Jnne, 
only  because  it  had  been  decreed 
that  the  Anstrians  were  to  lose  it. 
They  were  verj  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  on  the  5  th  of  Jnne  that  the 
Anstrians  had  retreated  and  left 
them  nnmolested,  a  piece  of  courtesy 
which  they  repaid  by  not  sending  ont 
even  a  cavaliy  patrol  to  see  in  what 
direction  the  enemy  had  retreated. 
Napoleon  telegraphed  to  Paris, 
*  Grande  bataille,  grande  yictoire ; ' 
and  thenezt  day 'L'arm^s'organise.' 
Knally,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th, 
he  marched  qniet]y  off  to  Milan ; 
and  as  the  Anstrians  went  round 
by  P^via  and  Lodi,  the  two  great 
military  reputations  of  Enrope  saw 
nothing  whatsoever  of  each  other  for 
the  next  three  weeks. 

As  so  frequently  happens  after  a 
great  calamity,  the  first  thing  done 
at  Austrian  head-quarters  was  to 
endeavour  to  exonerate  the  responsi- 
ble chief  and  place  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility on  the  shoulders  of 
some  of  the  subordinates.  Two 
commandants  of  Corps  d'Arm^e 
were  selected  for  this  purpose :  one 
had  lost  by  desertion  to  the  enemy, 
under  fire,  a  considerable  number 
of  Italian,  the  other  of  Hungarian 
troops.  As  to  the  Croatians,  they 
'  concentrated  themselves  to  the 
rear,'  very  generally.'  Giulay 
charged  these  two  Generals  with  in- 
capacity and  still  worse  things; 
they  retorted  that  the  troops  were 
unreliable :  as  a  matter  of  fact  their 
Corps  d'Arm^e  were  totally  disor- 
ganised for  the  moment.  These 
two  Generals  were  men  of  position, 
and  possessed  gpreat  influence  in  the 


highest  regions.  We  shall  now  have 
to  show  how  this  incident  led  to 
farther  complications  and  disasters. 
Long  before  the  battle  of  Magenta 
was  fought  the  Austrian   Cabinet 
recognised  the  inutility  of  further 
attempts  to  draw  Germany  into  the 
war  under  its  own  leadership,  and 
the  troops  previously  destined  for 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine  had  been 
brought  to  Italy  or  the  Tyrol,  the  i  st 
Corps  d'Arm^,  for  instance,  from 
Bohemia,  all  the  way  round  throngh 
Bavaria  and  the  l^rol,  to  fight  at 
Magenta.    There  was  also  a  reserve 
army  near  Trieste.     If  all  this  had 
been  done  two  months  previouslj, 
there  would  never  have    been   a 
battle  of  Magenta.     Giulay's  army 
effected    its    retreat    without    the 
slightest  molestation,  and  reached 
the  line  of  the  Chiese  on  the  14th 
and    15th   of   June,  where  it  was 
intended  to  await  the  French  and 
also  the  arrival  of  reinforeements 
from  the  East.      About  this  time 
GKulay  was  superseded,. two  armies 
being  formed  instead  of  one,  and 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  him- 
self assuming  the  chief  command 
over  both,  with   Marshal  Hess  as 
the  chief  of  his  staff,  and  General 
Bamming  sous-chef.     Hess  seems 
to    have    been    persuaded  of  the 
unreliabiliiy  of  the  troops  by  t^e 
two    Generals    alluded    to    above. 
Bamming  had  commanded  a  brigade 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  action  at 
Magenta,  and  could  vouch  from  his 
own  personal  experience  that  the 
majority  of  the  troops  had  shown 
the  greatest  bravery  and  endurance. 
Actmg  on  the  information  received 
from  Hess  and  others,  the  Emperor 
Francis    Joseph  had  ordered   the 
retreat  to  be  continued  behind  the 
Mincio  on  the  i6th  and  1 7th.  Mean- 
while,    however.     Bamming    had 
arrived  on  the  1 5th,  and  managed 
on    the     1 6th    to     persuade    the 
Emperor  not  to  abanaon  the  line  o( 


'  Upwards  of  7,000  men  reported  miwring  on  the  morning  of  Jtme  5  afterwards  joiBed 
their  respective  oocpt  to  the  east  of  Hikn. 
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the  Cbieflc:  accordingly  oonnter- 
arders  wereiBsned ;  those  corps  stall 
on  the  Chiese  were  ordered  to 
lemain;  the  others,  that  had  almost 
reached  the  Mincio,  to  retrace  their 
sterain  two  marches  instead  of  one. 

On  the  1 8th  the  Emperor  Francis 
Josephieviewed  three  Corps  d' Arm£e 
at  Lonato,  Essenta,  and  Castiglione. 
He  fonnd  general  enthusiasm  at 
the  prospect  of  fikcing  the  enemy, 
insi^  of  going  on  retreating  for 
eyer;  bat  &e  collies  of  the  great 
shepherd  raised  their  sweet  voices 
to  declare  the  troops  nnreliable,  and 
80  the  retreat  was  continued  behind 
the  Mincio.  Five  days  later  these 
aame  troops,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  were  once  more  led  across  the 
Mincio,  and  on  the  24th  of  June  the 
two  aimies  met,  without  the  slightest 
expectation  on  either  side  that  a 
battle  WBfi  about  to  be  fought  that 
daj.  The  only  dispositions  or  orders 
issned  were  for  the  day's  march. 
The  Hnes  of  march  of  the  French  and 
Sardinians  all  converged  toward 
the  positions  intended  to  be  occu- 
pied in  the  evening;  those  of  the 
Austrian  columns  were  divergent 
at  the  moment  the  rencontre  took 
place.  At  a  later  period  of  the 
march,  if  uninterrupted,  they  would 
Have  become  convergent.  This 
accident  decided  in  a  great  measure 
the  &te  of  the  battle  before  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  arrived  on 
the  ground ;  any  orders  he  issued 
were  ineffectual  to  retrieve  matters ; 
and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  on 
his  part  nothing  to  do  but  leave 
hia  subordinates  to  act  for  them- 
selres.  The  great  flank  march 
from  Casale,  by  Vercelli  and  No  vara, 
to  Magenta  may  be  fairly  said  to 
hare  been  the  only  thing  Napoleon 
originated  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  campaign ;  and  that,  though  sue- 
ceasfnl,  was  an  absurdity. 

The  finale  was,  that  the  Austrian 
Emperor  preferred  sacrificing  Lom- 
bardy  rather  than  permit  Prussia  to 
take  the  lead  of  the  armies  of  the 
Oerman  Confederation. 


After  all  it  was  not  particularly 
wise  of  Napoleon  to  weaken  Aus- 
tria, for  in  doing  so  he  indirectly 
strengthened  the  hands  of  Prussia. 
The  French  XJltramontanes  saw  this 
very  clearly,  and  did  their  best  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
Napoleon  and  Francis  Joseph,  in 
which  they  partly  succeeded;  but 
the  latter  could  not  venture  to 
accept  French  aid  in  an  attempt 
to  reconquer  in  Germany  for  his 
dynasty  the  preponderance  it  had 
previously  enjojed ;  to  do  so  openly 
would  have  utterly  disgusted  and 
alarmed  the  whole  GFerman  nation. 
There  was,  however,  a  community  of 
interests  on  more  than  one  point. 
Theinfluence  of  Austria  in  Germany 
depended  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  smaller  states,  especially  of  the 
southern  ones ;  it  could  only  be 
exercised  by  playing  them  off 
against  one  another.  France,  too, 
was  equally  desirous  of  preventiDg 
Germany  from  becoming  united  and 
strong.  The  great  mass  of  the 
Austnan  people  was  indeed  either 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Austrian  influence  in 
Germany;  but  the  Ultramontane 
party,  both  in  Austria,  France,  and 
Southern  Germany,  desired  its  con- 
tinuance. Austria,  not  being  really 
a  German  state,  could  not  possibly 
identify  herself  with  anything  that 
would  tend  to  make  Germany  more 
united,  independent,  and  powerful ; 
Prussia,  being  nearly  altogether 
German,  not  only  could  do  so,  but 
it  was  in  her  own  interest  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  effect  it ;  and  this 
was  the  simple  reason  why  the  one 
failed  and  the  other  succeeded.  The 
reader  perceives  at  once  from  this, 
that  the  same  motives  underlay  the 
war  of  1866  as  that  of  1859,  ^^ 
the  part  of  Austria  at  least,  and  that 
the  South  German  States  became  the 
point  on  which  everything  turned. 

We  must,  however,  now  say  a 
word  as  to  the  war  with  Denmark 
in  1864,  because  that  of  1866  ap- 
parently grew  out  of  it.   If  Austria, 
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or  rather  tlie  Austrian  dynasty,  had 
made  no  pretensions  to  exercise  in- 
fluence in  Germany,  there  wonld 
probaMj  have  been  no  Danish  war, 
and  the  war  of  i866  would  have 
been  unnecessary.  The  contrary 
having  been  the  case,  and  public 
feeling  in  Grermany  having  been 
most  intensely  excited  about 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Austria  was 
simply  compelled  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  Prussia  sought  her 
alliance  because  the  interference  of 
the  other  Powers  would  be  thereby 
prevented,  and,  moreover,  the  minor 
German  States  kept  in  check. 
This  placed  Austria  ah  initio  in  a 
false  position,  these  minor  States 
being  her  natural  allies ;  whilst 
the  avowed  object  of  Prussia  was  to 
neutralise  them,  and  therefore  of 
course  not  to  suffer  a  new  state  to  be 
set  up  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  The 
convention  of  Gastein,  1865,  pro- 
vided that  Prussia  should  occupy 
and  administer  Schleswig,  whilst 
Austria  did  the  same  for  Holstein ; 
the  eventual  constitution  of  the 
two  being  lefl  to  ^ture  arrange- 
ments between  the  two  Powers. 
For  a  time  things  went  on  tolerably 
smoothly,  but  Austria  soon  reverted 
to  her  old  alliances  with  the  minor 
States,  and  began  to  protect  the 
Augustenburg  pretender.  On  June 
5,  1866  the  Austrian  General  Gh^ 
blentz  went  the  length  of  sum- 
moning a  Schleswig-Holstein  Par- 
liament to  meet  at  Itzehoe;  the 
Prussians  thereupon  marched  into 
Holstein  on  the  7th.  Austria  en- 
tered a  protest  with  the  Diet  at 
Frankfort  same  day.  Gablentz 
marched  out  on  the  nth,  and  Aus- 
tria proposed  to  the  Diet  coercive 
measures  against  Prussia.  This 
came  to  the  vote  on  the  1 4th,  where- 
upon Prussia  declared  the  Confe- 
deration to  have  ceased  to  exist 
ipso  facto.  This,  in  a  few  words,  is 
the  way  in  which  the  war  of  1 866 
broke  out.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  almost  all  the  Governments 
and  a  large  mass  of  the  German 


people  were  against  Prussia,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ultra- 
montanes,  they  were  not  cordialltf 
toith  Austria ;  under  certain  circum- 
stances they  would  have  been  even 
ready  to  go  dead  against  her; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  Prussia 
had  somefriends  almost  eveiywhere, 
and,  although  she  herself  was  dis- 
liked and  distrusted,  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  in  almost  any 
shape  was  a  thing  universally  de- 
sired. Austria,  Prussia,  and  all 
the  other  states  had  been  for  a  long 
time  making  preparations  for  war- 
of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Of 
course  mutual  accusations  were 
brought  against  each  in  turn  of 
having  been  the  first  to  arm,  and 
the  usual  recriminations  followed. 
'The  interposition  of  good  offices 
fiarce '  was  duly  played  out,  perfide 
Albion  naturally  undertaking  the 
principal  roZe,  nor  was  the  universal 
remedy  of  a  congress  forgotten,  bat 
it  was  all  in  vain.  In  the  end  King 
William  addressed  himself  person- 
ally to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
who  probably  did  not  desire  the 
war  any  more  than  did  his  minister 
Count  Mensdorff;  but  as  the  war 
was  to  be  carried  on  by  Austria 
against  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and 
Prussia  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  Ultramontane 
party,  this  appeal  proved  ineffec- 
tual and  matters  took  their  course. 

As  early  as  March  10,  a  council 
of  Field-Marshals  had  been  held  at 
Vienna,  to  attend  which  General 
Benedek  was  summoned  from  Italy. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  tlie 
war  party  gained  the  ascendancy, 
and  demonstrated,  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  the  possibility  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  against  Italy  and 
Prussia  simultaneously,  jn-ovided  the 
latter  state  could  he  isolated  and  the 
other  German  States  hroxtght  over  to 
Austria*8  side :  just  precisely  what 
we  shall  presently  show  to  have 
been  Napoleon's  calculation  in 
1870. 

The  Austrian  army  had  at  that 
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time  a  total  war  establishment  of 
620,000  men ;  dedacting  from  this, 
garrison  and  administrative  troops, 
there  remained  400,000  combatants 
available  for  field  operations.' 
For  the  Italian  theatre  of  war 
150,000  was  considered  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  powerful  defensive  in 
the  Quadrilateral,  leaving  250,000 
for  offensive  operations  in  Germany. 
In  addition  to  these  Austria  might 
count  upon  the  co-operation  of 
25,000  Saxons,  50,000  Bavarians, 
1 5,000  Wurtembergers,  9,000  Hesse 
L^rmstadt,  4,000  Nassau,  9,000 
Electoral  Hessian,  and  20,000  Hano- 
verian troops ;  to  which,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
12,000  Baden  soldiers  might  be 
added;  altogether  144,000  meu, 
which,  with  the  Austrians,  would 
make  a  sum  total  of  394,000  men. 

Prassia  was  at  that  period  able 
to  torn  out  a  sum  total  of  600,000 
men  for  the  war,  without  having 
recourse  to  new  formations ;  but  the 
new  organisation,  by  which  the 
whole  lAndwehr  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  field  army  to  the 
garrison  army,  not  having  as  yet 
come  into  foil  operation,^  not 
more  than  490,000  were  actually 
pat  under  arms ;  and  deducting  from 
these  the  necessary  garrisons,  there 
remained  330,000  for  operations  in 
the  field. 

The  Austrians  calculated  there- 
fore on  having  64,000  men  more 
than  the  Prussians,  but  the  20,000 
Ilaiioverians  were  at  once  struck  oil'; 
and  as  neither  the  Austrians  them- 
selves nor  any  of  their  allies  were 
nially  able  to  bring  the  complete 
noniber  of  effectives  into  the  field, 
whilst  the  Prussians  did,  the  final 
result  was  probably  a  superiprity 
of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
which  was  enhanced  by  a  better 
disposition  on  their  part  and  greater 
rapidity  and  accuracy  in  mobilising 


the  troops  and  bringing  them  up 
to  the  theatre  of  war. 

The  causes  of  this  superiority  on 
the  part  of  Prussia  are  plain  enough  • 
neither  Austria  nor  her  allies  had 
up  to  1866  fairly  carried  out  the 
principle  of  general  obligation  to 
military  service.  There  oan  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  compulsonr 
service  must  be  made  really  general, 
and  based  on  the  natural  growth  of 
the  population,  or  it  becomes  a  de- 
lusion. Those  very  same  South 
German  States  that  were  unable  to 
bring  into  the  field  in  1866  tho 
contingents  they  themselves  reckon- 
ed on,  having  after  the  campaign 
adopted  the  Prussian  system,  did 
so  with  ease  and  certainty  in  1870. 

The  internal  organisation  of  the 
two  principal  armies  difiered  in 
some  material  respects.  The  Prus- 
sian Infantry  Corps  d'Armee  wero 
composed  of  2  divisions  of  2  bri- 
gades of  2  regiments  of  3  batta- 
lions each.  There  was  also  a 
Cavalry  Corps  d'Armee  which 
proved  a  failure.  The  artillery 
amounted  to  somewhat  more  than 
^guns  to  1,000  men,  Infantry  and 
Cavalry,  and  of  these  f  were  rifled 
steel  guns,  the  remaining  |  smooth- 
bored  short  12-poundcrs.  The 
Prussian  Infantry  had  been  armed 
with  the  needle  gun  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  knew  how  to  ufco 
it  perfectly.  The  Austrian  Infantry 
Corps  consisted,  as  in  1899,  ^^  4 
brigades  each,  without  the  inter- 
mediate formation  of  divisions,' 
which  was  a  great  mistake.  The 
brigades,  however,  were'somewhat 
better  organised  than  previously, 
consisting  of  2  regiments  of  3 
battalions  each,  to  which  a  Jagcr 
battalion,  a  squadron  of  Light 
Cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  8  guns 
wero  attached.  In  the  Prussian 
army  3  batteries,  18  guns,  and  4 
squadrons   were  attached  to   each 


*  Which  »how8  that  it  was  qnitfl  possible  to  have  brou;»ht  300,000  to  Italy  in  1859. 
'  PpeciBoly  ODo  of  the  rertsons  why  Aui^tria  precipitated  the  war, 

*  One  mrpA  hud  live  brigades  casually. 
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division.  The  Austrian  Cavalry 
was  formed  in  divisions,  varying 
from  20  to  26  and  30  squadrons 
each.  The  Artillery  amounted  to 
nearly  2^  guns  for  each  1,000  In- 
fantry and  Cavalry  of  the  paper 
strength  of  the  army ;  if  the  rocket 
batteries  be  added  it  makes  the  pro- 
portion about  3  per  mille.  The 
guns  were  all  rifled  muzzle-loading 
4  and  S-pounders,  the  latter  being 
to  the  former  as  i  to  3.  The  weak- 
est point  of  the  Austrian  army  was 
that  the  Infantzy  was  armed  alto- 
gether with  muzzle-loading  rifles 
adjusted  for  ranges  extending  up  to 
300  paces. 

If  Prussia  had  any  doubt  as  to 
who  her  opponents  would  be,  it 
could  only  have  been  as  to  whether 
Hanover  and  Hesse-Cassel  might 
not  be  possibly  induced  to  remain 
at  least  neutral  in  the  coming  con- 
test; and  repeated  eflbrts  were  made 
to  induce  the  rulers  of  these  two 
States  to  save  their  position  merely 
at  the  price  of  joining  Prussia  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  German 
Confederation,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Austria.  There  was  however  a  war 
party  in  Hanover  too,  a  branch  of 
that  which  existed  at  Vienna,  Mu- 
nich, and  elsewhere,  and  these 
people  would  not  hear  of  any  com- 
promise :  Borne  ne  recule  patt.  The 
daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
•the  bulwark  of  the  Proteistant 
faith,'  as  Dugald  Dalgetty  called 
him,  has  her  beautiful  monument  in 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter;  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Electress  Sophia 
lost  his  tkrone  by  embracing  the 
Ultramontane  policy  of  Austria  in 
1866.  It  was  not  altogether  his 
fault :  King  Ernest  Augustus,  once 
Grand  Master  of  the  Irish  Orange- 
men, commenced  the  connection  out 
of  pure  hatred  to  Prussia. 

It  would  have  been  suicidal 
policy  to  leave  Hanover  and  Cassel 
in  the  hands  of  enemies,  or  even 
doubtful  friends ;  nothing  remained 
but  to  strike  strongly  and  quickly. 
Saxony,  too,  must  be  occupied :  on 


the  one  hand,  its  possession  secured 
the  undefended  province  of  Bran- 
denburg against  an  Austrian  inva- 
sion; on  the  other  it  opened  the 
door  to  a  Prussian  invasion  of 
Bohemia.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Diet  at  Frankfort  voted  on  the 
14th  of  June  for  the  application 
of  coercive  measures  against  Prus- 
sia. Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
Saxony  were  summoned  on  the 
15  th,  by  Prussia,  to  rescind  this 
vote  under  penalty  of  declaration 
of  war.  They  refused,  and  on  the 
1 6th  the  Prussian  troops  marched 
into  Saxony,  which  they  held  fully 
occupied  on  the  20th.  The  King 
of  Saxony  applied  to  the  Diet  for 
aid  on  the  i6th,  and  Austria  and 
Bavaria  were  ordered  to  march  to 
the  rescue  of  Saxony,  Hanover,  and 
Hesse,  which  latter  had  also  been 
overrun  by  Prussian  troops.  This 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Austria,  and 
the  dates  are  given  here  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  much 
of  Prussia's  success  was  owing  to 
the  promptness  of  her  action,  which 
was  only  rendered  possible  by  her 
admirable  organisation.  The  whole 
of  Europe  thought  Austria  sure  to 
succeed ;  no  one  seems  to  have  un- 
derstood the  value  of  time  and 
method  in  warfare.  English  people 
especially  are  always  thinking  of 
pluck,  of  Horatius  Codes,  and  of 
Shaw  the  Life-Guardsman  at 
Waterloo. 

When  the  crisis  arrived,  it  found 
the  two  hostile  armies  in  the 
following  relative  positions  and 
strength.  It  will  simplify  matters 
if  we  take  a  Corps  d' Armee  on  each 
side  at  30,000  combatants,  which 
was  very  nearly  their  actual 
strength.  The  Prussians  had  2J 
Corps  at  Dresden  (the  Elbe  army), 
one  of  which,  however,  the  reserve 
corps,  consisting  of  Landwehr,  re- 
mained in  the  Saxon  capital;  j 
corps  and  the  Cavalry  of  the  Guard, 
forming  the  l  st  army,  occupied  the 
triangle  formed  by  the  three  towns 
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of  Baatzen,  Gorlitz,   and   Zittaa ; 
and  4  corps  forming  the  znd  armj 
were  posted  in  the  country  of  Glatz, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  promontory 
extending  southward  into  Eastern 
Bohemia.      From     Dresden,     the 
Glatz  district  is  about  140  English 
miles  in  a  straight  line.     The  Aus- 
trian  North    army   had   7  Corps 
d'Armee,   one    division,    and    the 
Saxon   army    25,000    men.      The 
division  was  posted  at  Cracow,  i 
corps  in  Austnan  Silesia,  Troppau, 
Teschen,    Weisskirchen,    i     Corps 
with  head-quarters  at   Olmiitz,   3 
Corps  in  and  around  Briinn ;  conse- 
quently nearly  ^  of  their  whole  force 
in  Silesia  and  Moravia ;  i  Corps  at 
Bohmisch  Triibau,  near  the  junction 
of  the  railways   from  Olmiitz  and 
Briinn;   i   Corps  at  Jungbunzlau, 
Xorth-east  of  Prague ;  the  Saxons 
at  Theresienstadt  and  Lobositz,  and 
I  brigade  of  the   ist  Corps  at  Tep- 
litz.   Leaving  the  division  at  Cra« 
cow  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
the  distance  from  Teschen,  where 
the  Austrian  right  was,  to  Teplitz, 
where  its  extreme  left  was  posted, 
is  about  200  English  miles.     The 
Austrian    army   was  consequently 
not  only  spread  over  a  much  greater 
space,  bat  a  large  portion  of  it  was 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  most 
important  strategic  points,  Konig- 
gratz  and  Josephstadt,   than  was 
the  bulk  of  the  Prussian  army. 

It  is  not  as  yet  exactly  known 
what  the  original  plan  of  General 
Benedek  was ;  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  at  one  time  at  least  an 
advance  on  Berlin  through  Saxony 
andLosatiawas  contemplated;  then 
^in  the  Prussians  seem  to  have 
Anticipated  that  Silesia  would  be- 
come the  main  object  of  attack. 
The  first  plan  was  said  to  have  been 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
Bavarians  declining  to  unite  their 
forces  to  those  of  Austria  and 
Saxonj;  but  the  unreadiness  of 
Anstna  and  all  her  allies  taken  to- 
gether, with  the  astounding  rapidity 
and  ^ergy  of  the  Prussian  move- 


ments, is  quite  sufficient  in  itself  to 
account  for  what  happened.  In 
the  end  the  Austrian  1st  corps 
was  posted  at  Jungbunzlau,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Saxons  to  make  good  their  retreat 
into  the  Austrian  territory,  whilst 
two  divisions  of  light  cavalry 
watched  from  Tumau  and  Trautenau 
the  roads  by  which  the  Prussian^ 
were  expected  to  advance  and  sub- 
sequently did  advance.  On  the 
2 1st  Benedek's  head-quarters  were 
at  Bohmisch  Triibau,  with  three 
corps  and  a  division  of  heavy 
cavalry;  and  the  Saxons  having 
reached  Theresienstadt,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  first  corps  retreated 
to  the  east  without  further  orders, 
and  advised  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Saxony  to  send  his  infantry  by  rail 
to  Pardubitz  to  join  the  main  body, 
whilst  it  appears  to  have  been 
Benedek's  intention  that  the  Prince 
should  have  taken  the  command  of 
the  first  corps  together  with  his 
own  troops,  in  order  to  retard  the 
advance  of  the  Prussians  from! 
Lusatia  on  Bioichenberg,  until  he 
himself  could  concentrate  his  whole 
army  to  the  north  of  Josephstadt.  We 
cannot  go  further  into  the  Austrian 
movements  here  ;  enough  has  been 
said  to  prove  that  the  disasters  of 
Austria  and  her  allies  were  mainly 
owing  to  having,  we  will  not  say 
provoked,  but  certainly  precipitated 
the  war  without  being  in  a  state  of 
preparation  ;  it  was  a  repetition  of 
what  had  happened  in  1859,  only 
worse,  because  the  man  they  had 
to  deal  with  was  not  a  Louis 
Napoleon,  to  take  three  weeks  to 
bring  his  forces  together  and  decide 
on  how  he  could  best  reach  the 
capital  of  Lombardy  without  having 
to  encounter  the  enemy's  army  en 
route. 

And  this  naturally  leads  to  our 
saying  a  few  woras  about  the 
Prussian  plan  of  operations  which 
has  been  so  severely  criticised  in 
many  quarters.  If  it  had  been 
simply  the  object  of  the  Prussians 
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to  endectvour  to  reach  VieBiia  by 
ihe  shortest  route  from  some  point 
of  their  own  frontier,  it  is  probable 
that  the  second  army,  under  the 
Crown  Prince,  of  Prussia,  would 
have  debouched  from  Upper  Silesia 
into  Austrian  Silesia,  and  thence 
by  Olmutz  into  the  valley  of  the 
March ;  and  the  way  in  which  the 
Austrians  first  posted  the  great  bulk 
of  their  army,  as  pointed  out  above, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
suspected  this  to  be  the  real  plan  of 
the  Prussians,  and  not  unnaturally 
cither;  for  the  Crown  Prince  had 
been  ordered  to  move  his  army 
to  Neisse  on  June  lo,  not  in- 
deed with  any  such  view,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  Benedek 
if  he  should  attempt  a  direct 
attack  on  Breslau,  for  instance. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  was,  however, 
Contemplated.  First  of  all  it  was 
quite  clear  that  if  the  Crown  Prince 
had  succeeded  by  such  an  operation 
in  turning  the  Austrians,  he  would 
have  been  himself  turned,  just  as 
efiectually  as  Napoleon  had  been 
at  Novara  on  June  2,  1859  ;  and 
that  too  at  a  distance  of  150 
English  miles  from  the  rest  of  the 
army.  The  Prussian  plan  was,  on 
the  contrary,  to  unite  the  two,  or 
rather  three  portions  of  their  army 
precisely  on  the  very  ground  on 
which  it  was  anticipated  that 
Benedek  would  unite  all  his  forces 
to  meet  them,  and  thus  advance  on 
the  Austrian  army  arid  capital  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  without 
finessing  of  any  kind. 

The  objections  made  to  this  plan 
are  mostly  of  a  technical  nature; 
expressed  in  ordinary  language 
they  amount  to  this,  that  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  advance  on  two  lines, 
when  your  opponent  can  get  be- 
tween them  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  attack  first  one 
and  then  the  other  of  your  columns. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  hazard  in  the  under- 
taking ;  but  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
when  the  Elbe  Army  and  the  first 


army  combined  crossed  the  Bohe- 
mian frontier  near  Zittau,  they  were 
within  about  ninety  English  miles 
of  the  second  army  at  Glatz,  and 
if  the  Prussians  were  striving  to 
unite  their  forces  at  a  given  point, 
so  were  the  Austrians  too,  the  for- 
mer, however,  having  the  great 
advantage  of  the  initiative,  and  of 
being  able  to  time  the  advance  of 
the  second  army  out  of  the  defiles  of 
the  Giant  Mountains  till  the  most 
advantageous  moment  should  hare 
arrived,  meanwhile  being  itself  safe 
from  attack.  The  Prussian  plan 
was  bold,  no  doubt,  but  no  better 
one  could  have  been  devised  under 
the  circumstances — it  was  a  trial  of 
strength,  and  meant  to  be  so;  that 
it  might  easily  have  failed  cannot 
be  denied — in  fact  it  was  very  near 
failure,  and  if  Benedek  had  only 
had  abler  subordinates  the  resnit 
would  have  been  difiTerent.  But 
this  means  in  f&ct  that  if  the  Aus- 
trian system  of  government,  both 
of  the  army  and  the  country,  had 
been  as  sound  as  the  Prussian  was, 
things  would  have  gone  better.  We 
may,  indeed,  go  a  step  further,  and 
say,  that  Austria  had  really  no  sort 
of  interest  in  this  war;  like  that 
of  1 8  J9  it  had  been  forced  upon  her 
Government  by  that  party  which 
never  ceases  to  play  *va  banqw' 
with  other  people's  money,  when 
it  gets  an  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
and  that  it  was  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  this  impossible 
for  the  future  that  Hungary  in- 
sisted on  obtaining  an  independent 
position. 

The  Prussian  military  authorities 
devoted  great  attention  to  the  events 
of  the  campaign  of  1859,  ^^^  ^'^ 
have  already  mentioned  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  recommended 
his  troops  to  rely  on  the  bayonet  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  superior  rifles 
and  better  shooting  of  the  Aus- 
trians. Immediately  after  the  cam- 
paign Prince  fVedariok  Charles 
pointed  out,  in  his  celebrated  pam- 
phlet  addressed    to  the    Prussian 
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armj,  the  proper  way  of  meeting 
this  new  French  mei^od  with  the 
necdl^an.  The  Austrians,  on  the 
coatrarj,  adopted  the  French  me- 
thod for  themselves,  and  exhibited 
it  practicallj  to  the  Prassians  dur- 
ing the  Ds^ush  war,  at  the  time 
the  two  armies  acted  together. 
The  ProBBianB  also  became  aware 
of  other  defects  of  the  French  or- 
ganisation and  military  system  gene- 
Rillj,  and  kept  continually  perfect- 
ing their  own.  The  Fi'ench  them- 
selves, on  the  contrary,  did  abso- 
lately  nothing  for  their  own  army 
till  i868,  when  Marshal  Neil's  new 
system  of  organisation  was  intro- 
dooed;  but^  in  consequence  of  his 
death,  and  his  successor,  Le  BcBuf, 
having  different  Tiews,  this  reserve 
Bjstem  was  never  fairly  carried  into 
effect  The  Chassep6t  breechloader 
was,  however,  adopted  for  the  in- 
fantry, and  a  nnmler  of  mitrailleuse 
hatteries  prepared  secretly  in  the 
hope  of  surprising  the  Prussians^ 
just  as  the  new  rifled  artillery  had, 
to  a  certain  extent,  surprised  the 
Austrians  in  1859;  but  the  Prus- 
sians never  relaxed  in  their  studies 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  were, 
perhaps,  in  a  position  to  form  a 
sonnder  judgment  as  to  the  i*eal 
efl^ncy  of  tfafi  French  army  than 
was  Napoleon  himself,  and  every 
hitch  that  had  occurred  with  their 
own  army  in  1 866  had  also  been  care- 
fally  noted  and  carefolly  provided 
against  for  the  future.  Austria  went 
on  in  the  old  ways,  trusting  to  pluck 
and  passive  obedience.  France  flUed 
the  ranks  of  its  army  with,  merce- 
iiaty  soldiers,  whose  services  were 
pnrchased  and  repurchased,  to  the 
exclnabn  of  the  younger  and  better 
elements  of  the  population,  trust- 
ing to  conquer  by  means  of  arms 
secretly  prepared.  Prussia  ulti- 
mately triumphed  over  both,  bv  dint 
of  careful  and  patient  thought,  her 
population  being  however  eminently 
warlike  and  exceptionally  well  edu- 
cated. 
The  pamphlet  entitled  Bes  Caiises 


qui  ont  amene  la  Capihd€Uton  de 
Sedan  was  published,  no  doubt, 
with  the  ex-Emperor's  sanction,  if 
not  at  his  express  desire.  It  says  : 
'The  Emperor  knew  that  Prussia 
could  place  900,000  men  on  foot  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  South  German. 
States  1,100,000 ;  France  could  only 
oppose  to  this  600,000.  And  as  the 
number  of  combatants  is  never 
more  than  one  half  of  the  real 
effectives,  Qermany  was  able  to 
bring  550,000  men  into  the  field, 
whilst  we  could  only  put  about 
3  00,000  in  line  to  oppose  theonemy.' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  united  Germany 
did  really  bring  668,000  combatants 
into  the  field,  with  a  reserve 
of  226,000,  besides  241 ,000  garrison 
troops.  What  France  did  we  shall 
see  presently.  '  To  compensate  for 
this  numerical  inferiority,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  cross  the 
Rhine  by  a  rapid  movement ; 
separate  South  Qermany  frcmi  the 
Nfffihem  Confederation.^  and  draw 
Austria  into  our  alUcmce  by  the  eclat 
of  a  first  success.  If  we  should 
succeed  in  preventing  the  South 
German  Armies  from  joining  those  of 
the  Northj  the  effective  strength  of 
tJie  Frussicwi  army  would  he  di- 
minished by  200,000  men  (in  reality 
only  107,000  field  troops),  and  the 
disproportion  between  the  number 
of  combatants  would  disappear.  If 
Austria  and  Italy  made  common 
cause  with  France,  the  superiority 
of  number  would  be  displaced  to 
our  advantage.' 

It  seems  wonderful  that  tha 
South  German  St&tes  should  form 
as  it  were  the  pivot  on  which  hinge 
all  the  calculations  of  the  chances 
of  SDCcess  of  the  three  last  great  wars 
in  Europe.  In  1859,  when  Austria 
wished  to  engage  them  in  a  war, 
against  France,  they  remained  neu-> 
tral ;  in  1 866  she  did  induce  them 
to  join  her  in  a  war  against  Prussia  v 
in  1 870  France  counted  on  enlisting 
them  on  her  side  in  another  war 
against  Prus.«ia,  but  they  joined  the 
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latter  Power.  What  has  South 
Germany  represented  on  these  occa- 
sions ?  In  the  first  place,  a  certain 
amount  of  dynastic  interests ;  then 
i^ain,  a  certain  amount  of  democra- 
tic tendencies ;  but  as  these  evidently 
neutralise  each  other  in  no  small 
degree,  it  must  have  been  some- 
thing else,  and  this  can  only  have 
been  the  Ultramontane  principle 
which  knows  how  to  make  dynastic 
and  democratic  interests  equally 
subservient  to  its  own.  Prussia  kept 
South  Germany  out  of  the  scrape  m 
1859,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  partly  in  revenge 
for  this  that  it  took  part  against  her 
in  1 866.  In  1 8  70  the  Ultramontanes 
used  all  their  endeavours  to  realise 
Napoleon's  plan  of  isolating  Prussia; 
they  failed  in  doing  so,  because  the 
national  principle  has  in  Germany 
at  length  achieved  a  triumph  over 
the  clerical  one. 

Our  impression  has  always  been 
that  the  late  war  was  not  so  much 
the  work  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
himself  as  of  the  Empress  and  her 
clerical  advisers ;  and  this  view  has 
been  singularly  confirmed  by  the 
recent  revelations  of  General  Trochu 
in  the  Assembly  at  Versailles.  The 
same  influences  and  the  same  party 
that  hurried  Austria  into  the  wars 
of  1859  and  1866  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect unreadiness,  did  the  like  by 
France  in  1870;  the  same  objects 
were,  in  all  three  instances,  kept  in 
view,  and  the  same  means  of  obtain- 
ing them  relied  on.  The  political 
leadership  in  Europe  was  to  be  pre- 
vented firom  passing  into  the  hands 
of  Prussia.  When  Austria  had  failed 
in  grasping  it,  France  was  brought 
up  to  the  rescue,  South  Germany 
being  always  relied  on  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  Home. 

When  Napoleon,  after  handing 
over  the  Begency  to  the  Empress 
Eugenie  and  her  advisers,  arrived  at 
Metz,  he  found  at  that  place,  instead 
of  the  1 50,000  men  he  had  reckoned 
on,  only  100,000;  at  Strasburg 
40,000  instead  of  100,000 ;  and  the 
50,000  which  should  have  been  at 


Gh&lons  were  still  scattered  about  at 
Soissous,  Paris,  and  other  places. 
Worse  than  all.  South  Germany  had 
joined  the  Northern  Confederation 
heart  and  hand.  The  campaign  waa 
virtually  decided  against  France  in 
many  important  respects  before  it 
had  properly  commenced,  that  is  to 
say,  in  both  a  political  and  strategi- 
cal point  of  view.  All  that  remained 
to  be  done  was  to  bring  about  a  tac- 
tical decision  on  the  battle-field. 

When  the  political  history  of  the 
year  1870  comes  to  be  known  in 
detail,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
French  Generals  were  not  so  incom- 
petent as  they  have  been  thought  to 
be.  After  the  battles  of  the  6th  of 
August,  the  intention  was  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  army  at  Ch&lons, 
to  effect  which  there  was  still  plentj 
of  time.  But  the  Begency  at  Paris 
would  not  hear  of  any  such  measure, 
asserting  that  to  abandon  Alsatia 
and  Lorraine  without  further  effort 
would  precipitate  a  revolution  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty. 
There  were  military  reasons,  too. 
Metz,  if  left  to  its  own  resources, 
could  not  have  held  out  for  a  fort- 
night ;  we  have  now  the  most  posi- 
tive testimony  to  this  effect  from 
French  authorities.  Then  again  the 
state  of  indiscipline  in  the  army  was 
so  g^reat — ^it  had  been  totally  revolu- 
tionised— that  fears  were  entertained 
of  its  falling  to  pieces  if  a  further 
retrograde  movement  were  attempt- 
ed. MacMahon's  and  De  Faillj's 
Corps  d'Armee  (ist  and  5th)  had 
become  more  or  less  demoralised 
during  their  retreat. 

The  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Corps,  with 
the  Guards  and  the  3rd  Division  of 
Reserve  Cavalry  (from  Nancy)i  ^^'^ 
ordered  to  hold  their  •  ground  at 
Metz,  and  the  6th  Corps  was  also 
brought  up  from  Ch&lons  (by  Ver- 
dun). The  task  thus  thrown  on 
the  shoulders  of  Marshal  Bazaine 
was  one  of  the  most  thankless  that 
can  be  conceived :  he  was  compelled 
for  purely  political  reasons  to  act 
contrary    to    his    better    militaiy 
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jndgment^  and  expose  the  best  part  of 
the  French  army  to  a  great  cata- 
strophe,  merely  because  the  vanity 
of  the  French  nation  could  not 
endure  the  idea  of  having  suffered 
a  serious  reverse,  and  that,  too, 
irithont  the  slightest  prospect  of 
being  able  to  effect  anything  really 
useful.  It  reflects  great  credit  on 
Bazaine  and  his  troops  that  they 
fought  so  bravely  the  great  battles 
of  Mars  le  Tour,  Gravelotte,  &c., 
and  made  such  a  protracted  and 
gallant  defence  of  the  maiden  for- 
tress nnder  such  dispiriting  circum- 
stances. 

The  army  which  MacMahon  ral- 
lied round  him  at  Chalons,  and  sub- 
sequently led  to  the  capitulation  of 
Sedan,  was  sacrificed  in  the  same 
absurd  way  to  the  passionate  deter- 
mination of  the  Regency  at  Paris 
still  to  cling  to  the  phantom  of 
Metz  and  the  relief  of  Bazaine. 
General  Trochu  says  '  that  the 
safety  of  Paris  was  compromised 
from  the  moment  the  Government, 
from  political  motives,  refused  to 
recall  the  army  of  Bazaine.' — *  At  a 
conference  held  on  August  17,^  at 
Chalons,  the  Emperor,  MacMahon, 
Trochn,  Prince Kapoleon,  and  others 
being  present,  the  question  discussed 
was,  whether  the  Emperor  should 
give  up  the  command  of  the  whole 
army  or  ahdicate  altogether ^  he  him- 
belf,  however,  being  desirous  of  re- 
mmng  the  reins  of  government. 
Trochu  accepted  with  the  title  of 
Governor  of  Paris  the  taek  of  pre- 
paring for  the  return  of  the  Emperor 
on  the  express  condition  that  Mac- 
Mahon*s  army  should  be  ordered  to 
fall  back  on  the  capital  for  its  de- 
fence. The  Empress,  distrustful  of 
^rJuU  was  hein^  done,  formally  op* 
pofsed  the  return  of  the  Emperor.* 
And  MacMahon,  who  had  actually 
nsached  Rheims  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
was  compelled  by  the  War  Minister 
Palikao  to  march  into  the  pitfall 
at  Sedan.     Napoleon,  whatever  his 


faults  may  have  been,  is  evidently 
not  responsible  for  the  acts  which 
led  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  French 
regular  army,  threw  the  destinies  of 
France  into  the  hands  of  M.  Gam- 
betta  in  the  first  instance,  and  finally 
installed  the  Commune  in  the  H6tel 
de  Ville.  We  have  never  been 
admirers  of  Louis  Napoleon;  but 
truth  is  truth,  and  the  obligation 
to  speak  it  is  only  so  much  tho 
greater  in  proportion  as  falsehood 
abounds. 

If  it  be  true,  and  we  believe  it  to 
be  so,  that  one  of  the  results  hoped  to 
be  obtained,  in  certain  quarters  at 
least,  from  the  success  of  the  Aus- 
trian arms  in  1859,  ^^  ^^^  substi- 
tution of  the  Bourbon  on  the  throne 
of  France  for  the  Bonaparte  dy- 
nasty, and  with  it  the  restoration 
of  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Papal 
power  in  the  person  of  a  genuine 
'eldest  son  of  the  Chnrch,'  is  it 
not  truly  wonderful  that  this  pro- 
ject should  have  been  brought  so 
near  to  its  realisation,  as  now  ap- 
pears possible,  through  tho  agency 
of  Prussia  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  Prince  Bismark,  far-sighted  as 
he  undoubtedly  is,  ever  contem- 
plated this  wonderful  result  of  his 
famous  blood  and  iron  policy,  and 
still  it  was  very  evidently  *  on  the 
cards,'  to  use  a  trivial  expression.  If, 
however,  as  seems  nearly  certain,  a 
strong  clerical  or  Ultramontane  re- 
action is  imminent  in  France,  then 
the  men  who  are  most  to  be  thanked 
or  blamed  for  it  are  undoubtedly 
the  murderers  of  Archbishop  Dar- 
boy  and  the  other  clergymen  in 
Paris.  The  blood  of  martyrs  is  the 
strongest  possible  cement  that  can 
be  imagined,  and  it  is  not  diflficult 
to  make  persons  who  have  been 
simply  victims  appear  martyrs. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  all 
this  is  plain  and  simple  enough. 
No  country  is  safe  that  is  not  at  all 
times  in  a  state  of  preparedness, 
and  whose  army  is  not  so  perfectly 


'The  telegrams  make  it  July — a  manifest  absurdity. 
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orp^ised  as  to  be  readj  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  take  the  field  with 
a  certain  number  of  men,  whose 
appearance  under  arms  when  called 
in  must  be  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt.  This  does  not,  however, 
imply  that  all  the  troops  required 
should  be  kept  continually  on  foot : 
the  expense  would  be  too  great  and 
the  adrantage  derived  too  small; 
the  only  way  in  which  eflBciency 
can  be  combined  with  economy  is 
by  general  obligation  to  military 
service,  and  this  principle  has  now 
been  adopted  by  Austria,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  France.  The  other  two 
systems— of  compelling  one  portion 
of  the  population  to  serve,  whilst 
exonerating  the  remainder ;  or  pur- 
chasing the  services  of  one  class 
with  money — no  longer  suffice  to 
bring  such  armies  into  the  field  as 
modem  warfare  requires.  General 
Trochu  told  the  National  Assembly, 
on  June  14,  that  he  had  tele- 
graphed to  M.  Gambetta  on  October 
25,  1870,  'Modem  armies  cannot 
bo  improvised ;  our  troops  cannot 
attack  the  enemy  in  tlie  open  field ; 
we  must  defend  open  towns,  such 
as  Cb^teaudun.'  He  said  further, 
'  At  the  present  time  the  arms  of  a 
people  cannot  struggle  against  the 
arsenal  of  a  nation.*  He  spoke 
highly  of  the  courage  evinced  on 
tlanuary  19,  1871,  by  the  National 
Guards,  but  ike  disorder  which  reigned 
am(yn.g  them  was  a  source  of  great 
danger:  ho  believed  that  one-half 
of  the  French  soldiers  killed  and 
wounded  on  January  19  owed 
their  fate  to  the  fire  of  the  National 
Guards.  Those  who  have  paid  at- 
tention to  what  happens  at  the 
Brighton  reviews  can  easily  credit 
this. 

There  were  twenty-five  thousand 
released   convicts   in   the  National 


Guards.  *  The  absence  of  discipline, 
the  neglect  of  work,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  drunkenness,  brought  ahoat 
wide-spread  demoralisation.'  The 
BellevHle  and  Montmartre  people 
would  not  fight  agunst  the  Ger- 
mans ;  that  portion  of  the  National 
Guard  recruited  from  the  party  of 
order  fought  bravely  against  the 
Prussians,  and  then  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  tyrannised  over  and 
-slaughtered  by  the  Belleville  people. 
The  extemporised  troops  of  the  line, 
who  had  been  in  Paris  nnder  Gene- 
rals Vinoy  and  Ducrot,  turned  up 
the  butt-ends  of  their  rifles  and  fra- 
ternised with  the  insurgents  on 
March  1 8 ;  the  insurrection  could 
not  be  put  down  until  the  old  offi- 
cers who  had  been  prisoners  in 
Germany,  and  had  kept  their  parole, 
until  the  men  of  honour,  came  back 
to  reorganise  the  army  and  esta- 
blish discipline  with  the  aid  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  order  and  discipline  in  the  Ger- 
man garrisons. 

The  three  wars  we  have  now  gone 
through    form  a  turning  point  in 
military  history.   No  well-governed 
State  will  again  follow  the  bad  exam- 
ple set  by  Austria  and  France  in  the 
wars  of  1859,  1866,  1870-71.  There 
are  more   wars  coming,  but  they 
will  be  different  in  character,  and 
we  may  hope  less  destructive,  be- 
cause more  rapid,  than  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.     There  is  not  much 
time  to  lose.     Public  opinion  sars 
that  it  is  impossible  to  introdnec 
general  obligation  to  military  ser- 
vice in  England,    but  it  does  not 
condescend  to  give  any  valid  rea- 
son.    We  know  that  there  are  dif- 
ficulties   and  obstacles,  but  these 
apply  equally  to  all  reserve  systcros 
not  excepting  Mr.  Cardweir»,  which 
is  already  a  failure. 
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NIVEB8IT Y  tests  hav^  at  last 
been  aboHslied ;  and  it  is  per« 
baps  bard  to  say  whether  the  vie- 
toTj  has  been  won  in  a  longer  or  a 
ahorter  time  than  might  haye  been 
reuosablj  anticipated.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  may  be  nrged  that  we 
hare  passed  a  good  many  years  in 
taUdng  oyer  a  very  small  measure 
of  refbrm ;  and  that  if  matters  are 
to  proceed  at  this  rate,  it  will  be 
a  good  many  more  before  any  snb- 
stuitial  changes  can  be  effected. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  tme  that 
when  once  a  place  had  been  secured 
for  the  abolition  on  the  Liberal  plat^ 
form,  conversions  proceeded  with 
edifyinff  rapidity.  Three  years  ago 
nobodj^wonld  hare  expected  to  see 
heads  of  houses  and  divimty  pro- 
fessors joining  in  a  demand,  not 
merely  for  a  relaxation  of  the  tests, 
bnt  for  their  complete  and  com- 
pulsory abolition.  The  difBculty, 
in  &cty  of  most  modem  reforms 
seems  to  lie  rather  in  gaining  a 
hearing  for  the  proposal  to  remove 
any  grievance,  than  in  removing 
it  when  once  attention  has  been 
aroused.  The  Jews  of  old  thought 
that  it  was  a  miracle  when  the  walls 
of  a  fortified  city  fell  down  at  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet.  We  know 
better.  A  little  declamation  is  amply 
sufficient  to  level  with  the  ground 
many  of  the  strong  places  in  which 
Conservatives  used  to  pride  them- 
selves most:  confidently.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  observe  how  rapidly  their 
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foundations  are  sapped,  and  how 
Httle  intrinsic  strength  the^  seem 
to  possess.  Only  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  rather  troublesome 
to  induce  the  trumpets  to  sound 
unanimously.  The  first  distinct 
summons  to  surrender  may  be  irre- 
sistible ;  but,  luckily  or  unluckily, 
our  attention  is  so  distracted 
amongst  the  various  candidates  for 
a  hearing,  and  our  machinery  for 
bringing  our  destructive  energies 
to  bear  is  so  clumsy  and  slow  of 
operation,  that  many  acknowledged 
obstructions  are  likely  to  last  simply 
because  we  cannot  find  time  even 
to  challenge  them.  It  is  still  harder 
to  say  when  we  shall  find  the  leisure 
to  put  anything  in  their  place. 

This  question  is  interesting  in 
the  case  of  the  Universities,  because 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  be  done. 
Having  got  rid  of  the  tests,  what 
will  be  our  next  step  ?  If  Inberals 
choose  to  go  on  working  in  the 
old  grooves,  there  is  a  programme 
of  the  old  kind  cut  out  for  them. 
Conservatives  were  informed  during 
the  recent  discussions  that  the 
present  measure,  sweeping  as  it 
would  have  been  called  a  few  years 
ago,  was  after  all  a  compromise. 
There  is  still  an  important  privilege 
reserved  for  members  of  the  Ohtirch 
of  England,  and  therefbre  there  is 
still  something  to  be  pulled  down. 
A  large  portion  of  the  endowments 
is  open  only  to  clergymen;    it  is 
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plam  enongh  that  this  may,  if 
desired,  give  the  necessary  leverage 
for  a  further  agitation.  Judging 
firom  recent  experience,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  some  colleges 
a  perceptible  share  of  the  fellow- 
ships— ^in  some  cases,  perhaps,  the 
largest  part — may  be  neld  by  Dis- 
senters or  anbelievers.  Could  they 
have  a  better  plea  for  a  renewed 
agitation  ?  Why,  it  would  be  asked, 
should  any  distinction  be  drawn? 
It  is  now  admitted  that  any  man, 
whatever  his  religious  opinions,  may 
be  a  Fellow,  may  lecture  the  stu- 
dents, and  may  take  part  in  the 
government  of  the  college.  For 
what  possible  reason  shoxdd  he  be 
practically  put  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage as  regards  a  share  in  the 
emoluments  P  So  long  as  the  col- 
lege was  intended  to  be  an  organisa- 
tion for  propagating  the  opinions 
of  a  particular  sect,  it  was  fair 
enough  to  reserve  special  advan- 
tages for  the  clergy  of  that  sect. 
"V^en  that  pretext  has  been  re- 
moved, it  is  impossible  to  say 
why  the  Church  of  England  clergy 
should  have  the  advantage  over 
Dissenting  ministers,  or  why  any 
clergy  should  have  an  advantage 
over  the  laity.  We  have  only  to 
wait  till  a  sufficient  body  of  ag- 
grieved persons  has  been  accu- 
mulated, and  the  pressure  against 
the  existing  barriers  will  become 
strong  enough  to  justify  a  new 
agitation  with  all  the  prestige  of 
the  suocess  of  its  predecessor.  Be- 
hind this  question,  again,  there 
may  come  the  question  of  college 
livings.  They  are  practically  re- 
tiring pensions  for  men  who  have 
served  their  time  as  tutors.  When 
they  become  available  only  for  a 
small  minority  of  the  body,  would 
it  not  be  a  Mrer  plan  to  dispose  of  the 
patronage,  and  to  convert  its  value 
into  some  form  which  would  render 
it  equally  available  for  everybody  ? 
With  iie  help  of  these  frag- 
ments of  an  extinct  system,  there 
is  still  the  raw  material  for  a  dis- 
cussion, carried  on  either  in  Par- 


liament or  in  the  separate  colleges— 
for  an  agitation  which  may  last  for 
another  generation. 

The  question  between  the  rival 
systems  of  secular  and  denomina- 
tional  education  is  not  likely  to  be 
settled  in  a  day.  Where  theological 
animosities  exist  we  need  not  be 
afraid  that  there  will  be  any  lack 
of  ingenuity  in  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  gratifying  them.  That 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  danger 
of  renewed  discussions  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  evidence  recently 
given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Some  sanguine 
people,  indeed,  imagine  that  the  re- 
moval of  tests  will  inaugurate  an 
era  of  perfect  religious  tranquiUitj. 
One  witness  set  forth  a  theory 
which,  it  may  be  feared,  is  a  little 
too  fine-spun  to  be  satisfactory. 
It  was  something  to  the  effect  that 
most  young  men  at  the  present  day 
go  through  a  double  process,  involv- 
ing first  the  destruction  and  then 
the  re-construction  of  their  religions 
fisiith.  The  tests  were  generally 
taken  in  the  period  of  life  when  re- 
construction was  proceeding,  and 
somehow  or  other  had  the  effect  of, 
as  it  were,  turning  it  sour.  The 
young  gentlemenwere  just  becoming 
good  Christians  of  the  newest  patp 
tern,  after  passing  through  a  phase  of 
general  negation ;  but  being  asked  to 
sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  to 
declare  themselves  bond  fde  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England, 
they  naturally  became  infidels,  ap- 
parently out  of  pure  perversity. 
Tests  being  once  abolished,  all  the 
bitter  feelings  would  disappear,  and 
religious  harmony  be  restored.  The 
antagonistic  doctrine  which  appear- 
ed to  be  held  by  the  Conservative 
members  of  the  Committee  was 
that  Oxford  had  somehow  been  led 
into  the  paths  of  infidelity  by  the 
changes  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  schools.  The  youth  have 
been  allowed  to  read  Comte  and 
Hegel  and  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
other  writers  of  dangerous  tenden- 
cy, and,  strangely  enough,  they  have 
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not  studied  with  equal  care  the 
nnmerous  works  in  which  the 
sneers  of  the  infidel  are  yictorious- 
]j  refuted.  Keep  up  the  tests,  it 
was  argued,  and  this  fashion  would 
speedily  pass  awaj,  and  sound  or- 
thodoxy would  once  more  over- 
Bpread  the  land.  Both  these  views 
admit  the  prevalence  of  very  revo- 
lotionaiy  elements  of  thought, 
though  they  curiously  underrate 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  The 
&ctB  are  simple  and  notorious,  and 
nothing  is  gained  by  shutting  onr 
eyes  to  them,  or  callmg  them  by 
pretty  names.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  most  intelligent  people 
in  England  (to  say  nothing  of  other 
conntnes)  have  entirely  g^ven  up 
the  old-fashioned  creeds.  Some  of 
them  occupy  a  position  of  angry 
or  contemptuous  hostility  towards 
believers;  others,  as  they  grow 
older,  prefer  gp^ual  development 
to  revolution,  and  go  through 
that  same  *  reconstructive  process,' 
which  means  learning  to  express 
the  new  theories  in  the  old  dialect. 
But  a  man  must  be  blind  indeed 
not  to  recognise  the  immense  change 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  has 
taken  place  throughout  England 
within  the  last  twenty  'years,  on  a 
scale  rather  too  wide  to  be  explain- 
ed by  new  examination  statutes. 
Now,  very  many,  probably  a  ma- 
jority, of  the  Fellows  and  tutors 
are  young  men  of  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five.  They  are  still  con- 
vinced that  the  Universities  are  the 
intellectnal  centres  of  the  world, 
and  they  know  themselves  to  be 
the  pick  of  the  Universities.  They 
are  really  very  clever;  they  have 
gone  through  a  training  of  which 
it  is  the  express  object  to  make  a 
man  ready,  fluent,  and  plausible; 
and,  thongh  most  exemplary  persons 
at  bottom,  they  are  often  super- 
ficially, to  put  it  plainly,  conceited 
young  prigs.  They  are  prepared 
at  any  moment  to  write  out  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  judicious 
appreciation  of  the  merits  and  de- 
fects of  any  system  of  philosophy, 


ancient  or  modem,  with  a  proper 
garnish  of  historical  and  bio- 
graphical notices.  Such  men 
are  naturally  anxious  above  all 
things  to  be  up  to  the  very  last 
new  novelties  of  opinion.  They 
are,  of  course,  destructive  and 
audacious;  and  the  more  boldly 
any  man  parts  company  with  old- 
&shioned  orthodoxy,  the  more  will- 
ing they  will  be  to  follow  him.  Ox- 
ford, we  know,has  produced  the  neat 
prophets  of  the  Positivist  school; 
and  if  Cambridge  has  been  less  de- 
monstrative, it  IS  not  that  opinions 
there  are  much  less  advanced,  but 
probably  that  the  system  of  educa- 
tion has  less  tendency  to  bring 
them  to  the  surface.  This  state  of 
opinion  has  been  brought  about  in 
spite  of  the  tests.  The  only  way  of 
checking  it  entirely  would  be  to 
suppress  intellectual  activity  within 
the  Universities.  So  long  as  clever 
young  men  are  anxious  to  be  in  the 
very  front  ranks  of  progress,  or  catch 
at  every  word  which  falls  from  the  lips 
of  the  favourite  philosophers  of  the 
day,  or,  if  possible,  to  anticipate  them, 
no  system  of  intellectual  quarantine 
will  be  able  to  cut  off  the  contagion. 
Clever  young  men,  so  far  as  we  can 
tell,  are  likely  to  retain  that  pro- 
pensity to  the  end  of  the  chapter ; 
and  the  Universities  will  therefore 
sympathise,  and  ought  to  sym- 
pathise more  quickly  than  other 
parts  of  the  country,  with  the  most 
rapid  movements  of  speculation. 
Hitherto  the  tests  have  acted  partly 
by  suppressing  outward  manifes- 
tations of  this  spirit,  partly  by 
exiling  the  most  extreme  thinkers 
from  the  Universities.  Now  that 
they  are  removed,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  some  of  the  teaching  to 
be  heard  in  college  lecture-rooms 
will  be  calculated  to  astonish  steady- 
going  country  clergymen  of  the  old 
school. 

It  has  been  the  cue  of  the  liberal 
party  rather  to  cast  doubts  upon 
this  highly  probable  development. 
They  have  laughed  at  the  fears  of 
Conservatives,  and  tried  to  prove 
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tihat  free  trade  in  thonglit  ^w ouM 
not :  materiaUhf  affect  the  course  of 
tiie  fxnarkets.  The  ar^ment  wos 
probably  dictated  a  good  deal  more 
DjobviouB  consideratioiis  of  politioal 
expediency  than  by  any  oaDviction  of 
its  tmtii.  We  anticipate  and  desire 
this  change,  which  Conservatiyee 
dread  and  LiberaLi  are  indined  to 
ignorei*  XJniyersities  sfaoold  be;  as 
m  the  absence  of  artificial  checks^ 
theyna4>iirally  wonld  be,  inadyance, 
and  not  in  rear,  of  the  main  body  of 
speculators.  They  shonld  leayen 
the  coimtry  with  new  ideas,  instead 
of  acting  9B  patent  eztmguishers  of 
heresyi  A  Uniyersity  bonnd  to  a 
stereotyped  form  of  opinion,  and 
thereby  forced  into  the  service  of 
CSonseryatism,  on^t  to  be  a  com* 
plete  anomaly.  How  far,  indeed, 
the  true  fnnotion  of  a  IJniyersiiy  has 
been  forgotten  was  cnrionsly  illus- 
trated fay  some  of  the  qnestions  put 
by  the  Committee.  The  Liberal 
witnesses  were  constantly  asked 
whether  it  was  not  a  bad  thing  that 
yonnip  men  should  be  familiarised 
Vith  raUgioas  contn>verB7.  Ityns 
apparently  supposed  to  be  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a 
young  Englishman  should  come  of 
«ge  and  receiye  the  highest  educa- 
tion in  the  country  without  know- 
ing that  anybody  doubted  the  truth 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Gon*> 
sideling  how  yery  well  awake  young 
men  are  to  the  existence  of  other 
•forms  of  evil,  there  is  something 
almost  pathetic  in  supposing  that 
their  pare  minds  might  not  eyen  be 
sullied  by  the  knowledge  that  there 
are  such  things  as  heresies.  It  is 
plain  that  the  noblemen  who  put 
these  questions  conceiyed  of  a 
Uniyersity  not  as  in  any  sense  a 
•place  for  original  enquiry,  but 
fiimply  as  a  school  where  orthodox 
religious  knowledge  and  the  usual 
branches  of  a  sound  English  educa- 
tion should  be  instilled  into  the 
passiye  minds  of  good  boys.  The 
remoyal  of  the  teste  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  operate  in  restoring  the  Uni- 
yersities  to  their  rightful  place  as 


leaders  of  thought  in  theology  as 
well  as  in-  other '  departmento  of 
speculation.'  But  though  we  wel- 
come such  a  change  as  thoroughly 
healihy,  we  think  it  highly  probable 
that  amongst  its  first  resulte  will  be 
the  open  ayowal  of  sentimenti  cal- 
culated to  make  orthodox  hair 
stand  on  end.  There  is  nothing, 
for  example,  wildly  improbable  in 
the  supposition  tlmt  some  (deyer 
young  gentleman  may  discoyer  that 
the  reHgiens  of  the  world  will  be 
materially  improved  by  the  omis- 
sion 'of  all  reference  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  He  may  further  proceed  to 
promulgate  his  opinions  with  the 
amiable  frankness  charaoteristio  of 
youthfdl  enthnsiasts,  and  to  defend 
his  yiews  with  the  pugnacity  of  a 
true  Positiyist.  He  will  now  have 
a  perfect  right  to  express  that  or  anj 
o&er  doctrine,  and,  if  he  so  chooses, 
to  propagate  it  amongst  the  jonng 
men  entrusted  to  his  care*  How- 
ever philosophical  we  may  have 
become,  we  have  not  yet  reached 
that  serene  condition  of  mind  in 
which  such  a  challenge  can  be 
offered  vnthout  proyoking  veiy 
bitter  hostilities.  We  noay  be  glad 
to  see  the  arena  opened  for  a  free 
fight,  and  may  be  confident  that 
truth,  or,  in  otiier  wordsy  that  onr 
views,  may  ultimately  preyail.  Bat 
the  process  will,  in  aU  probabihtf , 
be  a  stormy  one.  We  may  taont 
Conservatives  fairly  enough  for 
being  afraid  to  submit  their  Seoriee 
to  the  freest  possible  discussion ;  bnt 
it  is  a  mere  mockery  to  say  that 
such  duscussion  will  not  prodooea 
good  many  explosions  before 
opinions  finally  settle  down  to  a 
state  of  equilibrium. 

We  insist  upon  this  to  show  that, 
though  the  details  cannot  be  fore- 
seen, we  are  not  yet  in  a  positicn.  to 
take  leave  of  religions  oontroveisf 
in  the  Universities.  The  inunediate 
question  is  fortunately  decided, 
and,  for  good  or  evil,  it  has  passed 
beyond  the  reach  of  contest 
Though  we  are  confident  that|  in 
the  long  run,  the  effect  of  the  recent 
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p])9(Kges3Qrill.bQ  excellent^  the  ind- 
^Q^.eirU  i&oaaixka.  Theological 
^ifcp^noBS  are  generally  pretiy 
Tfarm,  and  the  public  are  apt  to 
jpizi  in*  the  fray  with  a  confidence 
propqrtiosed  to  its  importance.  It 
will  lie  most  unfortunate  if  disputes 
of  thk^kind  should,  arise,  and  with* 
dpw..  attention  from  matters,  of 
vital  importaoice  to  the  Universities. 
We  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
another,  prolxmged  agitation  about 
Qlezical  fellowships ;  to  have  all  the 
(]ild.argj[ii|ieQts  repeated  in  reference 
|o,a  nevjT  sn)>ject  of  dispute;  to 
l^Te  it  demofv^tratedi.  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Christianity  will  be  de« 
Qtrojed  if  thi$  last  fastness  be  not 
pr^ryed  for  its  advocates  j  and 
on  tlie.other»  .that  we  are  bound  in 
fiuj^ess  to  give  an  equal  chance  to 
)Iie  advocates  of  all  opinions ;  and 
jtp  see  sucl^  attwtion  as  Parliament 
can  bestow  upon  our  higher  educa- 
tion wasted,  session  after  session,  in 
gradually  passing  through  the  de- 
sined  changes. 

The  battle  of  the  tests  has  done 
enough  mischief  of  this  kind;  it 
Has  distracted  people's  minds  &om 
yeiy  important  matters  of  organisa- 
tion and  educational  system,  which 
were  formerly  discussed  with  much 
eagerness.  When  the  Commission- 
ers first  startled  the  repose  of  the 
tJniversities,  a  great  deed  used  to 
be  said  as  to  the  relative  advantages 
of  the  professorial  and  the  college 
systems.  Befoxmers  were  reviled 
for  their  desire  to  assimilate  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  the  German  Uni- 
versity, German  being  a  recognised 
teim  of  contempt  in  Conservative 
naks.  Conservatives  were  accused 
of  defending  palpable  abuses ;  the 
^Beges  had  wrongfully  absorbed 
^e  Universities;  professors  had 
t^^ccme  merely  ornamental  append- 
ages, who  received  veiy  little,  but 
qnite.  as  much  as  their  services 
^rved;  education  wafi  thrown 
»to  the  hands  of  the  college  staffs, 
ibo. again  handed  over  the  most 
importMit  part  of  their  duties  to 
private  tutors.    Though  something 


was  do^e  by  the.  Qqiamim<mef;ih 
and  something,  has  ,bee);i  AQm^J^J 
the  Universitaes,  th^msdv^  4x^.re* 
gard  to  these  pointy,  i^e.  whole 
question  may  be .  said  to  have  fiaJl^ 
comparatively  into.  the.  ,b^kgrou;)d. 
The  reforms  actually  .cainied;  out 
have  consisted  mainly  ininoreasii^g 
the  prises  offered  to  pompetitip?^ 
whilst  the  area  from. whi9h  pom* 
petitors  are  drawn  isj^ow  e^nd^ 
to  m&poibexa  of  all  .jceligions  pert 
suasions.  l^vA  the  relation  of  ..cqlr 
leges,. to  the  University  lepij^djf^ 
^Jmost.imalteredjn  essentials..  To 
s^y, the; truth,  the  sanptity  of  cor-, 
poratbn^  is  still  almost  uiiafisiailaj;>le» 
£ven  the  omnipotence  of  Pajrlia^ 
ment  stpps  short  when  it  cpii^es 
into  collision  with  anything  bes^-> 
ing  that  sacred  name.  The  colleges, 
too,  had  the  substantial  and  ezpepr. 
tional  merits  that  they  did  not 
convert  their  revenues  into  t^irtl^ 
soup,  or  allow  them  to  evaporate 
mysteriously  without  producing  any 
assignable  effect,  whatever.  They, 
therefore,  came  out  of  the  trial 
looking  aa  smart  and  new  as  a 
mediaeval  clock  restored  by  modern 
zeal,  and  with  Uttle  more  substan- 
tial alteration.  The  college  system 
retains  all  its  vitality ;  and  thoTjig^ 
the  professoriate  has  been  increased, 
the  requisite  change  has  been  in^ 
troduced  to  provide  for  its  satis- 
factory working.  The  attempt  to- 
exclude  Disasters,  or,  as.it  after* 
wards  becas^e,  the  attempt. to  ex- 
clude freethinkers,  acted  as  a  light- 
ning conductor.  People  would 
rather  discuss  the  rival  merits  of 
the  denominational  and  secular 
systems,  than^  settle  the  terms  on 
which  we  can  have  good  schools  of 
every  kind;  and  the  theological 
colour  of  the  Universities  was,  mo^ 
eagerly  discussed  than  their  general 
efficiency.  We  may  hope><  hctwr 
ever,  that  during  the  Itdl  which 
should  follow  the  recent  outcry,  .the 
old  questions  will  once  more  co(D9e 
to  the  surface,  What  is  the  proper 
relation  between  the  colleges  and 
the  Uziiversities  P — ^how  can  they  be 
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made  to  form  parts  of  a  thoroughly 
satis&otory  organisation  ?  The 
fatore  of  the  Universitiea  wiU  de- 
pend to  a  ^reat  extent  on  the  way 
in  which  these'  questions  are  an- 
swered. They  have  a  very  impor- 
tant bearing  even  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religions  warfare  of  the 
future;  and  in  briefly  discussing 
them,  we  shall  have  to  point  out 
how  the  policy  of  reformers  makes 
their  satisfactory  solution  more  than 
ever  important.  Before  men's 
minds  have  been  again  healed  over 
some  of  their  favourite  theological 
controversies,  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  these  topics  will  receive 
their  due  share  of  attention.  We 
may  easily  show  how  they  are  affected 
by  some  of  the  recent  changes. 

We  may  start  ^m  the  question 
as  to  the  tenure  of  fellowships.  The 
controversy,  as  it  has  been  hitherto 
conducted,  generally  involves  a  very 
simple  assumption.  A  fellowship 
is  regarded  as  the  money  priase  by 
which  we  reward  a  man  for  having 
received  a  good  education.  It  is 
obviously  un&iir,  on  this  hypothesis, 
to  exclude  anybody  who  satisfies 
the  appropriate  tests.  A  Jew  senior 
wrangler  deserves  an  annuity  of 
300?.  a-year,  just  as  much  as  a 
Christian  senior  wrangler ;  and  it  is 
as  desirable  to  encourage  the  study 
of  mathematics  in  one  persuasion 
as  another.  More  generally,  every 
restriction  upon  a  fellowship  neces- 
sarily injures  its  powers  of  attrac- 
tion. If  encouraging  competition 
is  the  same  thing  as  promoting  edu- 
cation, the  tenure  cannot  be  placed 
under  too  few  burdens.  The  one 
necessary  condition  is  to  provide  a 
sufficient  supply  of  vacancies ;  and 
the  problem  is  simply  to  discover 
the  way  in  which  the  emoluments 
should  be  distributed  so  as  to  exer- 
cise the  maximum  attraction.  The 
argument,  however,  requires  to  be 
modified  when  we  look  upon  fellow- 
ships from  a  different  point  of  view. 
If  they  are  to  provide  the  salaries 


of  teachers  as  weU  as  to  reward 
the  zeal  of  learners,  the  restrictioiifl 
may  be  assailed  and  defended  on 
different  grounds.  The  most  Se- 
quent, though  no  longer  the  uni- 
versal rule,  is  that  which  imposes 
celibacy.  The  rule  is  in  some  re- 
spects of  small  practical  importance, 
though,  for  the  reasons  just  given, 
it  has  received  less  notice  tium  the 
rule  as  to  taking  holy  orders.  It  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  again 
considered;  and  a  pamphlet  recently 
published  by  an  able  tutor  at  Cam- 
bridge^ shows  that  it  is  attracting 
serious  attention  in  the  Universities 
themselves.  The  argument,  as  he 
puts  it,  is  simple,  and  appears  to  be 
unanswerable.  Nothing  is  of  snch 
vital  importance  to  the  success  of 
the  University  as  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  the  ablest  teachers 
in  the  country.  No  rule  could  be 
devised  so  ingeniously  calculated  to 
frustrate  that  object  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage.  The  ordinary 
working  of  the  system,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  is  plain  enough. 
A  young  man  takes  a  brilliant  de- 
gree. He  is  generally  able  at  once 
to  obtain  a  fellowship  or  lectureship, 
which  is  worth  500L  or  6oo2.  a-year. 
The  temptation  to  a  poor  man,  whose 
only  alternative  is  a  prolonged  strag- 
gle for  the  favour  of  attorneys,  or 
exile  to  a  country  curacy,  is  enor- 
mous. He  accepts  the  offer,  and  after 
a  few  years  discovers  that  he  has 
entered  on  a  career  which  has  no 
natural  termination.  If  he  wishes 
to  marry,  which  is  the  wish  of  all 
sensible  young  men,  he  must  aban- 
don his  position,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  he  does  abandon  it.  In  any 
case,  he  probably  becomes  unsettled 
and  discontented,  and  probably 
looks  out  for  any  outlet  that  may 
present  itself.  A  mastership  at  a 
school,  or  a  professorship  at  a 
Scotch  Universiiy,  has  unspeakable 
charms.  The  University  loses  many 
of  its  ablest  men  simply  because  its 
offers  are  clogged  with  a  most  iui« 
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acceptable  condition,  which  places 
them  at  a  disadTanta^  as  compared 
with  offers  of  less  pecaniaiy  value. 
The  oonseqnence   is   obvious,  and 
has  a  veiy  important  influence  on 
the  working  of  the   Universities. 
The  teaching  is  thrown  into   the 
hands  of  exceedingly  young  men, 
and  of  young  men  who  are  anxious 
to  give  up  their  duties.  Mr.  Morgan 
tells  us,  and  the  fact  is  as  good  as 
a  thousand,    that  at  the    present 
time  the  average  standing  of  eleven 
assistant-tutors  of  Trinity  College 
is  six  years  and  a  half  from  the 
B.A.  degree.     That  of  eleven  as- 
sistant-masters  of  Eton  is  nearly 
eighteen  vears.  That  is,  the  average 
age  of  these  University  tutors  is 
considerably  under  thirty,   whilst 
that  of  the  scboolmasters  is  nearly 
forty.    Without  following  out  the 
argoment  as  to  the  proportion  of 
young  men,  which  is  certainly  rea- 
sonable, it  will  be  admitted  by  any 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  present 
tone  of  the  Universities  that  this 
ahandomnent  of  a  great  part  of  the 
education  to  young  men  who  are 
only  beginning  to  learn  their  busi- 
ness is  a  very  serious  evil.     It  is 
still  greater  when  we    remember 
that  most  of  them  will  never  care 
to  learn  it,  because  they  recognii^e 
the  precarious  nature  of  their  posi- 
tion.   Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  con- 
dition of  an  effective  management 
of  the  duties  of  the  place  is  that 
they  should    offer    a    satisfactory 
career  to  the  most  promising  youths. 
A  system  which  makes  the  career 
&B  enervating  as  possible  is  unsound 
to  the  core.     We  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  effect  which  is,  perhaps, 
perceptible  at  times,  of  a   certain 
flippaicy  and  arrogance  in  the  in- 
tellectual tone  of  the  Universities, 
which  may  be  traced  in  great  mea- 
«nre  to  this  circumstance. 

The  evil  will  obviously  be  inten- 
sified in  a  sensible  degree  by  the 
abolition  of  clerical  fellowships. 
Formerly  a  tutor  generally  looked 
forwards  to  a  living  as  the  reward 
of  his  labours.     He  waited  with 


more  or  less  patience  for  the  death 
of  one  of  those  unconscionable  elder- 
ly gentlemen,  who  lived  on  with  a 
persistency  characteristic  of  annui- 
tants and  incumbents  of  desirable 
pieces  of  preferment.  The  system 
was  not  altogether  healthy,  and  it 
is  on  record  that  an  unusually  long- 
lived  vicar  has  driven  two  of  his 
expectant  successors  to  take  refuge 
in  drinking  from  the  tedium  of  con- 
templating his  prolonged  existence. 
Still,  with  all  its  palpable  evils,  the 
system  at  least  provided  some  kind 
of  retiring  pension,  and  encouraged 
a  man  to  regard  the  University  as 
his  natural  home  for  several  years 
of  his  Ufe.  Under  the  new  system, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  tutors 
will  probably  be  laymen.  Many  of 
them,  it  is  probable,  will  be  men 
with  a  conscientious  objection  to 
taking  refuge  in  holy  orders.  For 
such  men  the  career  is  still  more 
unpromising.  They  can  look  for- 
wards to  nothing  when  a  semi- 
conventual  bachelor  life*  begins,  as 
it  generally  does,  to  grow  weari- 
some. The  restlessness  which  is 
already  conspicuous  will  become 
more  strongly  marked,  and  men  will 
be  more  anxious  than  ever  to  seize 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  diverg- 
ing from  a  path  which  leads  to  no 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  argu- 
ment is  sufficient  to  show  that  an 
abolition  of  clerical  fellowships  will 
intensify  the  demand,  which  on 
other  grounds  is  strong  enough, 
for  a  modification  of  the  existing 
system. 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  pamphlet  we 
have  quoted,  proposes  to  remedy 
the  evil  by  at  once  removing  what 
he  calls  'the  monstrous  condition 
of  celibacy.'  Such  a  change  is  an 
essential  preHminary  towards  mak- 
ing  the  career  of  a  University 
teacher  permanently  attractive  to 
its  ablest  graduates.  That  it  is 
only  a  preliminary  appears  when  we 
examine  the  pretexts  put  forward 
by  the  opponents  of  change.  They 
urge,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Morgan, 
that  when    vacancies    caused    by 
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marriage  disappear  the  saccessioii 
will  be  unduly  Blow,  aud  they  doubt 
whether  a  certain  amount  of  ne- 
potism and  jobbery  might  not  be 
brought  to  bear,  upon  tibe  election 
of  Fellows.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Morgan  in  thinking  that  these  are 
yery  insufficient  objections,  and  that 
they  might  be  obviated  by  judici- 
ous regulations.  The  difficulty, 
however,  to  which  they  point  is  not 
altogether  imaginary,  and  brings  out 
very  clearly  the  necessity  of  still 
farther  changes.  In  fisM^t,  the  pro- 
spects of  a  tutor  in  a  small  college 
are  often  far  &om .  brilliant,  and,  in 
one  respect,  they  might  frequently 
be  injured  by  the  abolition  oi 
celibacy.  Perhaps  there  is  only 
one  good  post  in  the  college ;  which 
might  be  held  by  a  gentleman 
blessed  with  a  dozen  children,  and 
therefore  clinging  to  his  emolu- 
ments with  the  proverbial  un- 
scrupulousness  of  a  father  of  a 
family.  It  would  be  by  no  means 
exhilarating  to  be  his  junior  in 
such  a  case.  Nor  is  it  altogether 
out  of  the  question  that  in  a  small 
body,  composed  very  probably  of 
intimate  Mends,  there  might  be 
a  certain  tendency  to  affording 
mutual  accommodation  which  it 
would  be  harsh  to  call  by  the  name 
of  jobbery.  It  would  be  amiable 
and  natural  to  vote  a  retiring  pen- 
sion to  an  incompetent  old  friend 
when  perhaps  the  money  had  better 
be  spent  on  more  direct  encourage- 
ment to  education.  The  election  of 
heads  of  houses,  though  not  exactly 
corrupt,  has  generally  been  influ- 
enced by  selfi^  motives ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  similar  influ- 
ences  might  make  themselves  felt 
in  the  case  of  married  fellows. 
Various  regulations  have  been 
proposed  to  meet  these  difficulties 
more  or  less  satisfactorily ;  but  the 
radical  remedy  must  involve  one 
other  vital  change.  So  long  as 
each  college  is  an  absolutely 
separate  and  independent  unit,  it 
will  always  be  difficult  to  provide 
for  a  proper  flow  of  promotion  to 


the  educational  offices.  At  one 
time  instruction  will  be  administered 
by-  mere  boys,  and  at  another  by 
elderly  gentlemen  who  are  abeady 
past  their  work.  When  the  area  14 
so  limited,  there  will  always  be 
alternate  gluts  and  fiEonines  in  ^ 
preferment  harvest.  The  remedy 
is  plainly  to  extend  the  area.  In 
the  University  At  large,  the  anBual 
number  of  vacancies  will  be  tolex* 
ably  uniform,  and  the  rate  at  which 
promotion  would  take  place  would 
be  foreseen  with  all  uecaBsazy 
certainty.  In  a  staff  composed  of 
100  or  200  members  the  flow  will 
be  steady ;  wiien  it  is  cut  up  into 
minute  independent  secticms,  iiwill 
be  in  each  case  as  irregular,  as 
possible.  The  supposed  danger  of 
corruption  would  be  met  in  ibe 
same  way.  It  is  very  easy  for  balf* 
a-dozen  men,  living  together  in  a 
small  clique,  to  arrange  matters 
on  terms  which  would  not  bear  ihe 
inspection  of  a  wider  pubhc  opi" 
nion.  By  joining  together  a  few 
pocket  boroughs  we  get  rid  of 
private  influences,  and  the  effect 
would  be  the  same  in  the  University. 
There,  then,  we  come  in  view 
of  very  important  changes.  To 
improve  the  career  opened  to 
teachers,  we  must  abolish  ^ 
obligation  to  take  orders,  the  reatiic- 
tion.  of  celibacy,  and  we  must  in 
some  way  supersede  the  preeeat 
system  by  which  a  Fellow  is  practi^ 
cally  condemned  to  follow  one 
narrow  line  of  promotion.  This 
last  evil  is  as  great  a  discourage- 
ment as  the  others  to  man  wbo 
would  regard  University  teaching 
as  a  permanent  profession.  The 
limitations  which  it  imposes  upon 
a  man's  career  are  not  merely  of 
the  pecuniary  order.  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  system  involved  the 
sacrifice  both  of  the  individual  ^ 
of  the  University  to  the  smaller 
corporations  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  (till  a  very  recent 
X)eriod,  at  any  rate)  involved  a 
preposterous  waste  of  time  and 
talent.     The  tutor  was,  as  it  were, 
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santenfled  to  oonfiiiement  within 
the  walk  of  a  particiUar  coUega'; 
1m  WW  not  to  znarzy y  that  the  collegie 
xoight  be.to  him  as  a  wife  azid 
faajfy ;  he  was  boimd  to  taJce  orders^ 
that  he  might  he  the  spiritnal  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  guide  of  the 
joong  men  within  its  walls ;  his  in-i. 
flneiioe^  whether  moral  or  inteL 
lectnalj.was  confined  within  those 
sacred  precinc1»;  no  co-operation 
with  other  teachers  was  possible; 
the  ablest  mathematician  at  Gam- 
bridge  might  be  fi^ed  in  a  college 
whidL  scazoely.  turned  out  a  wrang- 
ler in  a  jear  ^  whilst  ids  .^)are  time 
would  be  fully,  occupied,  by  cram* 
ming  stupid  lads  for  the  'polL'  The 
razonwere  used  to  cut>  blocks,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  some  of  the 
shamghadto  be  done  by  hatchets. 
It  IB  of  course  only  decorous  to 
admit  the  accustomed  formula  that 
there  were  many  brilliant  excep- 
tions; but  such  a  system  was 
obviously  incompatible  with  any 
tolerable  organisation  of  the  teach- 
ing power  of  the  University.  The 
gaps  were  partly  fiUed  by  private 
tutors,  who  did  much  work  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  by  the 
official  authorities ;  and  by  pro* 
fessora,  who  for  the  most  purt  nad 
oezt  to  no  share  in  the  active  work 
of  the  places.  Meanwhile  the 
coll^  system  worked  inefficiently, 
not  merely  because  men  will  not  at 
the  present  day  make  the  necessary 
sacnfices  to  ihe  .  demands  of  a 
corporation, .  but  because  it  really 
offered  a  very  unsatisfactory  field 
for  the  energies  of  men  who  wished 
to  do  their  best. 

We  have  used  the  past  tense 
because  some  changes  have  recently 
l>cen  made.  The  tutors  are  begin- 
ning to  combine  so  as  to  form  boards 
of  instruction  independent  of  the 
college  system.  By  forming  unions 
for  such  purposes  it  is  obviously 
possible  to  proportion  the  workers 
to  their  duty  fieu-  more  accurately. 
The  right  teachers  and  pupils  can 
oome  together  without  being  separ 
ted  by  the  artificial  barriers  of 


college/St.  The  carrying, out  of  thia 
refonn  proves  that  the  authoritiea 
are  fiilly.  awake  to  the  evils  .of  the 
old  system  and .  inclined  to  remedy 
it;  whilst  it  i&  equally  clear  that 
they  have  not  the  necessary  powers 
for  making  the  remedy  e£fectuaL 
Suppose,  in  fiact,  that  the  system  is 
carried  out  to  its  fuH  extent ;  col- 
Iftgjp.  stafis  will  be  merged,  in  bodiea 
drawn  from  the  whole  University, 
There. will  be  variouj^ boards,  repre^ 
senting  difierent  studies,  and  cozn^- 
posed  of  members  of  diff<»»nt  go1« 
leges.  So  ^r  as.  lecturing  purposes 
were  concerned,  the  colleges  would 
become  altogettier  obsplete.  The 
advantages  of  the  principle  are 
obvious,  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
merely  an  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  a  judicious  division  of 
labour  may  be  rendered  possible  by 
an  extension  of  the  field  of  em- 
ployment. It  is  plain  that  to  carry 
out  the  system  effectually  changes 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the 
college  statutes,  and  to  be  made  in 
concert.  The  mode  of  appoint- 
ment, the  conditions  of  tenure, 
the  method  of  providing  some  sort 
of  retiring  pension,  would  all  be 
subject  to  various  modifications 
when  the  lecturer  was  no  longer 
a  simple  college  officer,  bi3tt  an 
assistant  University  professor.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  &ame.some 
general  rules  for  the  constitution  of 
the  supposed  boards,  which  would 
have  to  override  the  regulations  of 
the  separate  colleges.  It  would  be 
desirable  again  to  apply  some  part 
of  the  college  funds  to  increasing 
the  stipends  of  the  professors,  who 
would  naturally. preside  over  the 
boards  when  the  system  was  in 
full  operation.  Certf^n  attempts 
were  made  to  provide .  for  these 
purposes  by  the  OonomissioQers.  It 
was  proposed,  for  exc|*mple,^  at.Cam- 
bridge  that  a  tax  should  be  raised 
for  the  wants  of  the  University  on 
the  college  revenues,  though  the 
scheme  broke  down  owing  to  the 
difficulties  of  securing  the  consent 
of   the  various    bodies  interested 
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Some  discussion  has  recently  taken 
place  as  to  carrying  ont  the  design 
thus  abandoned ;  and  thoagh  it 
does  not  appear  that  anything  has 
been  done,  it  is  plain  that  the  need 
of  some  change  in  this  direction 
has  been  generally  felt. 

It  appears,  then,  that  if  we  start 
from  the  necessity  of  improving 
the  career  open  to  those  actively 
engaged  in  University  education, 
We  are  inevitably  drawn  to  pro- 
posing a  material  modification  of 
the  relations  between  the  colleges 
and  the  University.  In  a  g^eral 
way  it  mav  be  said  that  the  change 
would  be  m  the  direction  of  giving 
to  the  University  greater  powers. 
The  college  official  would  become  a 
University  teacher.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  revenue  now  spent 
in  providing  sinecure  offices  would 
be  spent  in  paying  the  salaries  of 
lecturers.  The  restrictions  of 
celibacy  and  holy  orders  would  be 
exchanged  for  restrictions  imposing 
certain  duties  upon  persons  enjoy- 
ing a  share  of  the  endowments. 
For  this  change  by  itself,  we 
might,  if  it  were  desirable  to  go 
into  the  subject,  make  out  a  very 
strong  case.  Without  saying  for  a 
moment  that  all  sinecure  appoint- 
ments are  an  abuse,  and  indeed 
whilst  admitting  most  freely  that 
a  considerable  expenditure  may 
wisely  be  devoted  to  such  purposes, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  at  present 
the  right  proportions  are  reversed. 
Very  large  sums  are  spent  in 
inducing  young  men  to  cram  them- 
selves (we  do  not  mean  to  use  the 
word  in  an  invidious  sense)  for  the 
years  of  their  student  Hfe,  and 
comparatively  very  little  in  induc- 
ing them  to  follow  up  their  studies 
and  extend  the  limits  of  our  know- 
ledge during  their  later  lives.  The 
tendency  is  to  aggravate  the  evils 
from  wnich  we  suffer  most.  The 
great  endowments  of  the  Univer- 
sities encourage  men  to  qualify 
themselves  for  passing  competitive 
examinations  without  reference  to 
their     subsequent     career,    whilst 


they  do  next  to  nothing  for  what 
should  be  the  great  pride  of  a 
University,  the  enabling  men  of 
the  necessary  tastes  and  abilities  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  pursnit 
of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
does  not  bring  in  imme£ate  pecu- 
niary returns.  Without  dwellmg 
upon  a  truth  which  is  coming 
to  be  generally  acknowledged,  we 
will  assume  that  a  reform  is 
required  such  as,  to  compare  great 
things  with  small,  was  brought 
about  in  the  early  years  of  the 
American  Union.  We  reqtiire  to 
consolidate  the  rather  discordant 
body,  to  give  additional  powers  to 
the  Fedeitil  Union,  and  to  diminish 
those  little  State  rights  which  have 
too  often  caused  the  colleges  to  be 
rather  competing  than  co-operating 
bodies. 

Any  such  change,  however,  will 
give  rise  to  many  questions  to 
which  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
summary  answer.  If  we  substitute, 
speaking  roughly,  a  University  for 
a  college  system,  the  first  enquiiy 
would  probably  be.  What  are  the 
functions  which  may  still  be  pro- 
perly confided  to  the  colleges? 
That  they  should  be  consolidated  in 
the  fall  sense  of  the  term  would  be 
an  earnestly  undesirable  prospect, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  i$ 
obviously  too  visionary  to  deserre 
discussion.  They  would,  of  course, 
remain  what  they  now  are,  large 
boarding  establislunents  with  cer- 
tain provisions  for  enforcing  disci- 
pline. There  is  much  in  the  college 
life  which  is  so  attractive,  and,  as 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing, 
so  really  excellent,  that  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  injure  its  vitality.  But 
what  more  can  be  properly  supplied 
by  colleges  ?  One  attractive  plM 
has  been  shadowed  forth  by  some 
enthusiastic  reformers,  of  which  it 
must  unfortunately  be  said  that  it 
is  too  admirable  to  admit  of  reali- 
sation. They  might  be  formed  into 
groups  devoted  to  the  various  facul- 
ties of  which  a  universibr  should  be 
composed.    Some  of  them  might 
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foim  Bchoolfi  for  the  skadj  of  divini- 
ty, others  for  the  stadj  of  philology, 
of  tbe  Batond  sciences,  of  law  and 
bistoiy,  and  so  forth.    The  masters, 
who  are  now  heings  enjoying  an 
ahnost  nnnatnral  degree  of   dig- 
nified comfort,  wonld  be  natural^ 
transformed — ^to  the  loss  perhaps  of 
their  comfort^  hut  to  the  elevation 
of  their   dignity — into    professors 
presiding  over  the  boards  of  stady 
fostered  by  their  fellows.     Into  the 
aigaments    which    may  easily  be 
suggested  against  the  advantages 
of  the  scheme  we  need  not  en- 
ter.   The  arguments  in  its  favour 
have  been  well  explained  by  the 
Rector  of  Lincoln  m  his  book  on 
Uniyersity  Organisation.    Probably 
it  may  be  possible  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  College  and  the 
Unirersity    system   by  some    less 
sweeping   changes.     All    that    we 
desire  to  point  out    is  that    any 
serious  improvement  of  organisation 
must  involve  some  infringement  of 
the  present  autonomy  of  the  colleges, 
and  that  it  will  be  Sr  matter  re- 
quiring the  careful  consideration  of 
a  hurge  number  of  details  before 
the  d^ired  reforms  can  be  satisfac- 
torily carried  out.    It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  supplanting  the  tutorial  by 
the  professorial  system,  but  of  bring- 
ing them  into  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion, so  as  to   avoid  the  waste  of 
labour  which  at  present  exists,  and 
to  give  a  wider  scope  to  the  energies 
of  the  teachers  of  all  classes. 

We  may  add  one  or  two  illustra- 
tions of  a  different  kind  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  reform 
thus  indicate.  It  has  been  felt 
desirable  recently  to  found  several 
professorships  at  Cambridge  for  the 
encouragement  of  various  branches 
of  study  which  were  insufficiently 
represented.  How  were  the  neces- 
8uy  funds  to  be  obtained?  The 
natural  reply  would  be  that  some  of 
the  rich  endowments  of  the  colleges 
should  be  directed  to  this  purpose. 
They  were  spending  very  large 
sums  of  money  in  giving  a  stimulus 
to  competition,  which  is  already  ex- 


cessive, in  the  shape  of  exhibitions 
and  sinecure  fellowships.  To  divert 
some  of  these  funds  to  supporting 
professorships  would  be  a  gain  in 
every  sense.  It  would  be  easy  to 
raise  enough  funds  to  attract,  so 
far  as  pecuniary  advantages  are 
concerned,  the  ablest  teachers  in 
the  country,  or,  indeed,  from  the 
Continent.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
with  their  vast  wealth  and  prestige 
could  support  a  staff  of  eminent 
professors  such  as  would  set  all 
rival  schools  at  defiance.  Instead 
of  this,  very  insufficient  salaries  are 
provided  with  great  difficulty  by 
the  University  out  of  heavily  bur- 
dened revenues,  which  depend  prin- 
cipally upon  the  fees  received  from 
students.  Meanwhile  the  sums 
spent  by  the  colleges  act  in  some 
respects  as  a  positive  discourage- 
ment to  the  promotion  of  the  stu(£es 
in  question.  The  more  competition 
is  stimulated,  the  greater  is  the  ex- 
pense of  securing  the  necessary 
training.  If  it  were  possible  to 
direct  ^e  colleges  to  offer  their  re- 
wards for  different  branches  of 
learning  according  to  a  concerted 
plan,  some  effect  would  be  produced, 
though  not  perhaps  jn  the  most  de- 
sirable way.  As  it  is,  the  great 
wealth  possessed  by  the  various 
corporations  tends  to  keep  things 
in  the  old  grooves  rather  than  to 
supply  a  new  power  for  acting  upon 
the  education  of  the  country. 

To  take,  again,  a  difficulty  which 
has  been  recently  felt,  we  may 
notice  a  question  which  has  lately 
been  discussed  at  Cambridge.  It 
has  become  the  fashion  to  offer 
exhibitions  to  be  competed  for 
by  studente  on  their  entrance  at 
the  University.  The  colleges  have 
taken  to  bidding  aeainst  each  other 
for  the  most  promising  youths,  and 
have  gradually  raised  their  terms 
till  the  price  of  an  embryo  senior 
wrangler  has  risen  to  a  very  re- 
spectable sum.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, some  advantages  in  the  system, 
though  something  may  be  said 
against  it.    One  effect,  for  example, 
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baa  been  to  increase  to  an  unreason- 
able extent  the  time  devt)ted  hv 
vonng  men  to  the  parstdt  of  parti- 
cular studies.  A  hoy,  fbr  tdxample, 
'is  now  efneouraged  to  gmr' up  his 
whole  energies  to  cultivatingniathe- 
matics,  not  merely  during  ms  Uni- 
yersity  careet*,  but  for  some  4iuee 
or  foul*  years  previously. '  And 
whid^ver may  be  said  of  the  advan- 
tage of' the  study,  considered  as 
purt  of  a  vnder  course  of  education, 
the  devdtion  of  so  many  years  to  a 
special  subject  is  plainly  prepos- 
terous. The  defective  nature  of 
the  t>res^t' arrangement  is  merely 
a  natural  consequence  of  leaving 
the  colleges  to  act'  independently, 
and  t6  act  simply  for  their  own 
interests.  If  the  general  interests 
of  education  are  to  be  considered, 
it  is  obviously  desirable  that  there 
should  be  some  central  body  pre- 
scribing general  regulations  asto  the 
value  of  University  exhibitions,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  competition 
for  them  should  take  place.  The 
tutors  of  the  Cambridge  colleges,  it 
appears,  have  recently  held  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  subject;  but,  of 
course,  they  have  no  legislative 
power,  and  any  rules  which  they  may 
propose  are  liable  to  be  set  aside 
at  any  moment  by  the  jealousies 
of  any  of  the  bodies  concerned. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  are  de- 
scending too  far  into  details. 
Assuming  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  that  the  University  as  a 
l>ody  should  have  greater  powers 
of  superintending  and  co-ordinating 
the  operations  of  its  constituent 
parts,  we  should  next  enquire  how 
the  change  is  to  be  brought  about. 
Mr.  Gladstone  threw  out  an  inti- 
mation that  Parliament  would  be 
called  upon  within  some  moderate 
time  to  consider  the  whole  question 
of  fellowships.  The  reform  in  the 
mode  of  their  tenure  is  an  import- 
ant part^  thoughf  as  we  have  tried 
to  show,  only  a  part,  of  the  more 
radical  change  demanded.  But 
nobody  who  has  observed  the  sin- 
gular ingenuiiy  of  the  British  Legis- 


lature in  bbstructing  business^  nd 
Teducing  well-devised  schemes  to  > 
hopeless  muddle,  would  desire' that 
it  shotdd  tx^  its  hand  in  arranging 
tile  details  of  a  complex  syBtem, 
with  regard  to  which  it  is,  probsbljf 
in  'a  state  of  even  deeper  ^gnorft&oo 
than  it  has  exhibited  in  regiu*d  to  the 
army.  The  more  pr^  alter, 
native  is,  a  new  executive  conunie- 
sion.  A  commission  might,  of 
course,  do  what  is  requisite ;*thong]i, 
if  its  operation  should  be  limited  to 
merely  overhauling  the  college 
statutes,  altering  the  proportions 
between  the  sinecure  offices  and 
those  to  which  duties  are  attached, 
find  otherwise  ^changing  the  tenon 
of  fbllowships,  the  effisct  would  not 
necessarily  be  great.  A  temporary 
commission  oomd  not  discharge  the 
functions  of  that  central  body  which 
we  have  suggested.  One  great 
difficulty  of  introducing  new  stadies 
into  the  Universities,  though  seldom 
mentioned,  lay  in  the  simple  £act 
that  the  old  race  of  teadiers  knew 
nothing  but  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, and  could,  conseqnentlj, 
teach  nothing  else;  a  new  genera- 
tion had  to  be  gradually  rauei 
For  much  the  same  reason,  the 
change  which  we  are  advocating 
cannot  be  brought  about  within  a 
definite  time.  Much  experience 
will  be  required;  the  effect  of 
changes'must  be  watched ;  and  re- 
spect must  be  paid  to  the  traditions 
and  sentiments  of  tiie  place.  In 
short,  whether  it  is  done  oy  Parliar 
ment  directly  or  by  the  interrcn- 
tion  of  a  commission,  we  should 
wish  to  see  the  formation  of  a  bodj 
representing  the  Colleges  and  the 
University  which  could  initiate 
changes  affi^cting  the  statutes  and 
the  revenues.  The  relations  of 
such  a  body  to  the  separate  colleges 
and  to  the  Gbvemment,  and  the 
extent  of  their  powers,  would  he 
matters  for  careful  consideration. 
The  bodies  which  form  the  pre- 
sent legislature  of  the  Universities 
are  notoriously  iU-oonstituted.  The 
wider  body,  congregation  or  senate, 
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ooDflistfl  of  a  number  of  persons,  the 
gieftt  majority  of  whom  have  for- 
gotten what  little  they  knew  of  tiie 
practical  working  of  the   system^ 
and  who  only  rush  i^p  lot  intervals ' 
to  obstmct  some  rational  reform,  or 
ratom  some  staunch  Conservative 
to  Parliament.     The  smaller  bodies 
consist  of   all    residents,  whether 
I^Gj  have  or  have  not  an  active 
Bhare  of   educational    duties,     all 
Teiy  much  in  need  of  r^oonstruc- 
tioiL    But  neith(9r'of  thexh  would 
in  any  case  be  qualified  to  discharge 
the  functions  wehlAve  indicated.   A 
new  body  should  be  formed  repre- 
fientatire,^  on  some  principle  which 
we  need  not  attempt  to  lay  down, 
of  the   colleges   themselves,    and 
able  to  carry  out  legislation  in  the 
interests    of   the    whole    Univer- 
sify  within  certain  limits.     If  such 
a  plan    vrere    adopted,    we    have 
little   fear   that    the  Conservative 
^irit  would  be  unduly  strong.    The 
University  authorities  are  at  present 
composed  in  great  part  of  young 
men,  whose  main  fault  is  a  certain 
disposition,  to  err  on  the  side  of  an 
arrogant  rashness.    They  conceive 
themselves  to  possess  a  Httle  more 
irisdom  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of 
degraded  humanity,  and  they  might 
occasionally  be  inclined  to  rather 
sweeping  changes.  A  valuable  safe- 
gnard,  however,  against  failings  of 
this  nature  may  be  found  in  the 
strong- e«pr^  de  corps  of  all  corpora- 
tions and  the  extreme  persistence 
of  certain  traditions  even  amongst 
the  radical  youth  of  a  University. 
On  the  whole,  however,  they  would 
be,  what  can  hardly  be  said  of  Par- 
liament, thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with  the  matters  which  they  would 
have  to  settle,  and  with  plenty  of 
time  to  attend  to  them  fully.     We 
have  a  pleasant  prejudice  in  favour 
of  what  we    sometimes    call    the 
Anglo-Saxon  theory  of  self-govem- 
inent.   The  word  has  various  mean- 
ings, which,  on  another  occasion, 
might  deserve  investigation.     All 
that  we  suggest,  and  we  think  that 
it  would  be  all  that  would  be  re- 


quired, would  be  to  untie  the  hands 
of  the  University    sufficiently    to 
allow  it  to  initiate  changes  in  its 
own  constitution.   The  separate  col- 
legeer'  (iaft;  of  coursia,  get  their  own 
statutes  changed  by    the  help  of 
teachers,    who  generally  have    no 
qualifications  for  dealing  with  the 
subject.     But  there  are  no  means  of 
carrying  out  such  changes  in  con- 
cert,   though    the    most  desirable 
thing  of  idl  is  generally  that  the 
colleges  should  not  act    indepen- 
dently.    The  whole  virtue  of  the 
tnost  essential  reforms  consists  in 
their  being  applied  to  the  entire 
body.     If  the  University  were  en- 
dowed with  so  much  vitality  as  to 
be  enabled  to  act  vigorously  upon 
its  constituent  parts,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  soon  make  its 
activity  felt.      Not  only  would  a 
better  career  be  provided  for  the 
educational  body — ^the  part  which 
we  have  been  chiefly  considering — 
but  it  would  be  possible  for  it  to 
throw  its  weight  fiir  more  decisively 
into  the  whole  educational  system 
of  the  country.     Instead  of  a  num- 
ber of  separate  institutions  compet- 
ing against  each  other  for  pupils, 
and  so  incidentally,  though  vigor- 
ously, stimulating  competition,  we 
should  have  one  organisation  ca- 
pable of  taking  a  £Bur  wider  view  of 
its  duties,  and  of  distributing  its 
endowments  in  the  most  favourable 
manner  for  the  genuine   advance- 
ment of  learning  and    education. 
That  the  college  system  would  be 
impaired  is  true ;  and  the  souls  of 
certain  pious,  but  not  very  sensible, 
founders,   who    think     that     they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  legislate  for 
their  descendants  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  generations,  would  be  grieved, 
is  possible ;  but  we  confess  to  the 
belief  that  the  spirit  characteristic 
of  small  corporations  has  been  car- 
ried to  exoess  even  in  the  Univer- 
sities ;    and    that    there,   as    else- 
where, a  national  object  cannot  be 
safely  left  to  the  interests  either 
of  private  individuals  or  of  small 
foundations. 
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THE     STUDY     OF     ASTRONOMY. 
By  Richard  A.  Proctoe,  B.A.  P.R.A.S. 

Author  of  *  Other  Worlds/  *The  Sun,*  &c.,  &c 


THE  death  of  the  great  astrono- 
mer to  whom  more  than  to 
any  other  we  owe  the  interest  with 
which  astronomy  is  studied  in  our 
time,  invites  us  to  some  reflections 
on  the  value  of  such  study,  and  on 
the  special  purposes  which  it  is  best 
fitted  to  subserve.  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  note  that  I  am  not  here 
about  to  examine  the  utilitarian 
aspect  of  the  science.  No  one  is 
likely  to  dispute  the  assertion  that 
in  our  highly  utilitarian  age  the 
practical  application  of  astronomy 
subserves  highly  important  pur- 
poses. The  whole  system  of  com- 
merce, for  example,  depends  on  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  astrono- 
mers of  Greenwich  and  other  na- 
tional observatories  note  the  ap- 
parent motions  of  the  stars.  The 
survey  of  land  districts  cannot  be 
efficiently  carried  out  without  astro- 
nomical observations  and  a  careftd 
consideration  of  astronomical  prin- 
ciples. And  besides  a  number  of 
otner  instances  in  which  astronomy 
is  directly  applied  to  practically 
useful  purposes,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  consider  how  many  and  what 
important  interests  depend  on  the 
commercial  relations  between  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  on  the  careftil 
survey  of  the  earth's  surface,  to  see 
that  astronomy  holds  almost  as  high 
a  position  among  the  useful  sciences 
as  among  those  which  relate  chiefly 
to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not  of  the 
utilitarian  aspect  of  astronomy  that  I 
wish  to  speak — I  purpose  to  consider 
the  study  of  astronomy  as  a  means 
of  mental  training,  whether  as 
affording  subjects  of  profitable  con- 
templation, or  as  ofiering  problems 
the  enquiry  into  which  cannot  fail  to 
discipline  the  mind,  or  lastly  as  sug- 
gesting the  actual  application  of 


methods  of  observation  by  which 
at  once  the  patience  and  ingenni^ 
of  the  observer  may  be  exerdsed, 
his  knowledge  extended,  and  his 
mind  supplied  vrith  fresh  subjectB 
for  study. 

For  whatever  those  may  think 
who  have  not  familiarised  them- 
selves with  the  teachings  of  astro- 
nomy, there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  highest  place  is  given  by  astro- 
nomers themselves  to  those  rather 
who  have  advanced  our  knowledge 
of  astronomical  fiacts — ^whether  by 
careful  observation  or  by  judicious 
theorising — ^than  to  those  who  haye 
applied  astronomy  most  successfdlly 
to  practical  purposes.  If  we  take 
the  names  which  are  most  highly 
honoured  by  astronomers,  and  con- 
sider why  thev  are  honoured,  we 
shall  see  that  this  is  so.  I  suppose 
that  practical  astronomy,  as  it  is 
now  known  to  us,  would  have  had 
no  existence  but  for  the  researches 
of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton. 
It  is  true  that  the  same  amount  of 
labour  devoted  to  the  simple  obser- 
vation of  the  celestial  movement 
might  very  well  have  resulted  in 
miAing  astronomers  quite  as  confi- 
dent both  in  prediction  and  retro- 
spection as  they  actually  are.  But 
it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  the 
same  amount  of  labour  would  actu- 
ally have  been  directed  to  astrono- 
mical enquiries  but  for  the  confi- 
dence engendered  by  the  work  of 
Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton. 
So  that  in  one  sense  we  may  say 
that  these  great  men  have  done  more 
to  advance  practical  astronomy  than 
any  others,  and  that  the  high  honour 
in  which  their  names  are  held  by  as- 
tronomers would  be  justified  by  this 
circumstance  alone.  Yet  if  we  rightly 
consider  the  labours  of  Gopemicns, 
Kepler,  and  Newton,  we  shall  find 
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that  tiiey  were  by  no  means  prima- 
rilj  directed  to  practical  astronomy. 
Their  effect  in  advancing  the  stadj 
of  practical  astronomy  may  be  re- 
garded as,  in  a  sense,  accidental; 
or  rather  this  resnlt  affords  an  illns- 
tration  of  the  fiact  that,  in  scientific 
research,  we  need  not  keep  continu- 
ally before  our  minds  the  question 
^Cui  bono?*  since  a  good  which 
the  student  of  science  himself  can- 
not perceive  will  conunonly  result 
fiom  even  the  least  promising  re- 
searches. We  know  that  Coper- 
niciiB  only  sought  to  explain  ob- 
Bcrved  appearances  by  a  simpler 
theoiy  than  that  which  was  in 
YO^e  in  his  day.  To  Kepler,  per- 
haps, the  idea  may  have  suggested 
itself  that  the  laws  he  sought  for  so 
earnestly,  in  order  to  explain  the 
movements  of  Mars  as  traced  by  the 
best  observational  methods  yet  ap- 
plied, might  result  in  giving  to 
astronomers  a  new  power  of  pre- 
dicting the  motions  of  Mars  and  the 
other  planets.  But  certainly  the 
object  which  Kepler  set  himself  was 
to  replace  the  disorder  of  the  Ptole- 
maic system  and  the  but  partial 
symmetry  of  the  system  of  Coper- 
nicus, by  a  harmonious  series  of  re- 
lations. When  he  had  succeeded, 
his  boast  was,  not  that  he  had  shown 
astronomers  how  thenceforth  they 
might  confidently  predict  themotions 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  but  that  he 
had  '  found  the  golden  vases  of  the 
Egyptians.'  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
r^  Newton's  own  account  of  those 
researches  by  which  the  law  of  gra- 
vitation was  established  without 
feeling  that,  to  himself  at  least,  the 
practical  application  of  the  law  in 
afiertimes  was  of  secondary  import. 
It  was  the  law  itself,  regarded  as 
a  discovery  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  bodies  distributed 
throughout  space  influence  and  are 
influenced  by  each  other,  which  he 
valued. 

If  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
astronomy  of  the  past  century,  we 
recognise  the  same  fact.     It  would 
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be  difSeuIt  to  find  in  the  whole  of 
that  noble  series  of  papers  which 
Sir  William  Hersohel  contributed 
to  the  pages  of  the  Philosophical 
Transctciions  a  single  paragraph 
directed  to  the  application  of  as- 
tronomical discoveries  to  practical 
purposes.  And  whether  we  con- 
sider those  discoveries  which  are 
commonly  but  erroneously  supposed 
to  oonstitute  Herschel's  chief  title 
to  honour,  or  those  which  astro- 
nomers regard  as  his  most  valuable 
contributions  to  science,  we  find  in 
either  case  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  disooveries  which  have,  pri- 
marily, no  practical  value  whatever. 
For  example,  the  discovery  of 
Uranus,  which  so  many  supposed  to 
have  been  Herschel's  noblest  work, 
is  undoubtedly  fhU  of  interest,  but 
it  certainly  was  not  a  practically 
useful  discovery.  Nor,  to  turn  to 
that  which  was  in  reality  the  noblest 
work  achieved  by  Herschel — his  re- 
searches into  depths  lying  far  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  unaided 
vision — in  what  sense  can  the  count- 
ing of  myriads  of  stars  or  the  dis- 
covery of  thousands  of  nebulsB  be 
regarded  as  advancing  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  material  in- 
terests of  mankind?  Even  if  it 
should  hereafter  happen  that  the 
discovery  of  Uranus  or  the  pro- 
cesses of  star-gauging  may  indirectly 
lead  to  some  practical  results  of 
value,  it  would  still  remain  certain 
that  Sir  William  Herschel  had  had 
no  such  results  in  his  thoughts 
when  he  prosecuted  his  researches. 
In  our  own  time  Sir  John  Her- 
schel has  been  justly  held  by  allto  be 
the  leadiag  astronomer  of  his  day : 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  m 
a  single  astronomical  research  of 
his  the  least  practical  value ;  while 
certainly  in  that  long  series  of  obser- 
vations on  which  astronomers  base 
their  high  opinion  of  him,  there  was 
no  practical  value  whatever.  Sir 
John  Herschel  had  already  devoted 
eight  years  of  his  life  to  the  re- 
examination of  his  father's  work 
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with  the  ohief  end  of  aoquiring 
a  mafltery  over  his  telescope,  when 
at  the  Gape  of  Gfood  Hope  he  began 
a  series  of  observations  wmch 
formed  the  exaot  connterpart  of  his 
father's  observations  in  the  northern 
skies.  Star-ganging,  the  noting  of 
double  stars,  the  sesutsh  for  nebohe 
— all  these  lines  of  research  must 
needs  advance  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy, but  not  one  of  them  has  any 
practical  utility. 

Nor,  even  if  we  take  the  well- 
merited  &me  of  departmental  as- 
tronomers— ^if  we  may  so  distinguish 
the  workers  in  special  branches  from 
men  who,  like  the  Herschels,  have 
made  all  astronomy  their  subject — 
can  we  lecogpuse  tne  title  to  such 
£une  in  practically  useful  work. 
When  Adams  and  Leverrier  by 
subtle  processes  of  research  showed 
astronomers  where  to  turn  their 
telescopes  to  detect  the  planet  whose 
influence  had  disturbed  the  motions 
of  Uranus,  they  were  not  in  any 
way  advancing  the  materialintereBts 
of  the  human  race.  It  may  happen, 
indeed,  that  some  of  the  mathe- 
matical processes  devised  or  deve- 
loped by  these  great  men  may 
one  day  be  applied  in  some  practi- 
cal manner;  but  no  one  will,  on 
this  account,  assign  such  practical 
results  as  the  real  titie  of  Adams  or 
Leverrier  to  astronomical  fame. 
Even  the  practically  useful  work  of 
such  men  as  Hind  and  Airy  is  not 
that  which  is  regarded  among 
astronomers  as  affording  their  chief 
claim  to  honour.  In  mture  years 
Hind  will  be  more  spoken  of  as 
the  discoverer  of  bo  many  planetoids 
and  the  computer  of  such  and 
such  cometio  orbits  than  as  the 
skilful  and  successful  superintend- 
ent of  the  Nauticai  Alma/nac ; 
while  Airy  will  be  remembered 
rather  as  the  discoverer  of  an  in- 
equality in  the  motion  of  Yenus, 
and  as  the  careful  enquirer  into  the 
question  of  the  sun's  distance,  than 
oy  reason  of  all  those  labours, 
great  as  is  their  oonunercial  import- 
ance,  which  he  has  prosecuted  or 


superintended  during  his  adminiB- 
tration  at  Grreenwich. 

In  considering  astronomy  as  a 
subject  of  study,  the  first  point  to 
which  we  must  direct  our  attention 
is  the  mode  in  which  astronomical 
discoveries  should  be  presented.  I 
wish  particularly  to  invite  attention 
to  the  reasons  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schel's  great  suocess  in  attracting 
the  minds  of  men  to  a  sabjeofc 
which,  before  his  time,  had  been  re- 
garded as  too  recondite  for  geneial 
study.  I  wish  to  consider  why  it 
is  that  those  facts  which  before  his 
day  seemed  bewildering  rather 
than  impressive,  became  in  his 
hands  ihe  means  of  attracting 
hundreds  to  the  study  of  hu 
&vourite  science.  Herein  I  have  to 
deal  with  the  workings  of  my  own 
mind ;  for,  recalling  my  impressionB 
of  astronomical  Bsbcts  as  presented 
by  those  works  in  which  I  first 
studied  the  science,  and  comparing 
those  impressions  with  my  feelings 
in  regard  to  astronomv  after  I  had 
read  Sir  John  Herschers  OuUinet 
of  Astronomy^  I  find  between  my 
earlier  and  later  views  all  the  dif- 
ference that  exists  between  listless- 
ness  and  earnestness. 

The  secret  of  Herschel's  snoooss 
I  take  to  be  the  &ot  that  he  is  never 
content  with  merely  stating  snch 
and  such  circumstances  about  the 
celestial  bodies,  but  will  not  leave 
his  subject  until  he  has  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  his  reader  his  own 
feeling  of  the  reality  of  those  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  examples  of  this  charac- 
teristic peculiarity  of  his  method  of 
teaching;  one,  however,  will  suffice, 
and  I  take  it  almost  at  random : 

He  has  described  the  actual 
relations  of  certain  double  stsn; 
and  so  far  as  the  fiEtcts  respecting 
these  objects  are  concerned,  the 
reader  has  already  had  presented  to 
him  all  that  is  necessary.  Then,  in 
that  singularly  effortiess  manner 
with  which  he  always  passes  from 
description  to  imagery,  he  proceeds 
thus:  *It  is  not  with  the  revolutions 
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of  bodies  of  a  planetary  or  oometaiy 
natoie  roand  a  solar  centre  that  we 
are  now  concerned — ^it  is  withthat  of 
snnronndsnn ;  each,  perhaps,  at  least 
msomehmary  sTstems  where  the 
mdividizalB  are  very  remote  and 
their  period  of  revolntion  very  long, 
aooompanied  with  its  train  of 
pluieis  and  thewr  satellites,  closely 
fihroaded  finom  onr  view  by  the 
Bplendonr  of  their  respective  sons, 
and  crowded  into  a  space  bearing 
hardly  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
enormous  interval  which  separates 
(km,  than  the  distances  of  the 
satellites  of  onr  planets  from  their 
primaries  bear  to  their  distances 
from  the  snn  itself.  A  less  dis- 
tinctly characterised  subordination 
would  be  incompatible  with  the 
stability  of  their  systems  and  with 
the  planetary  natnre  of  their  orbits. 
Unkas  closely  nestled  nnder  the 
protecting  wing  of  their  immediate 
aaperior,  the  sweep  of  their  other 
son  m  its  peribelion  passage  ronnd 
their  own  might  cany  them  off,  or 
whirl  them  into  orbits  ntterlj  in- 
compatible with  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  their 
inhabitants.  It  mnst  be  confqpsed 
that  we  have  bere  a  strangely  wide 
and  novel  field  for  specofiktive  ex- 
cordons,  and  one  wnich  it  is  not 
ea^  to  avoid  Inxoriating  in.' 

I  have  spoken  of  the  absence  of 
effort  whicn  characterises  the  in- 
troduction of  snch  passages  as 
these;  and  I  take  it  that  uiis  ab> 
Benoe  of  effort  is  absolutely  essential 
to  their  effect.  It  is  only  when 
8och  passages  are  perfectiy  natural 
--natoral  not  merely  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  reality — ^that  they  arouse 
the  fall  sympathy  of  the  reader. 
And  their  influence  in  this  last 
respect  might  be  taken  as  no  unsafe 
test  of  their  heing  purely  natural 
effosions.  But  in  the  case  of  Sir 
John  Herschel  we  have  the  means 
of  proving,  in  an  independent  man- 
ner, that  his  most  poetical  descrip- 
tions  were  written,  not  to  display 
hifl  powers,  but  becAuse  they  came 


unbidden  to  his  pen.  We  have  the 
records  of  his  observations  as  made 
in  the  stillness  of  nighty  with  no 
thought  but  to  represent  what  he 
had  actually  seen ;  and  among  these 
records  we  come  again  and  again 
upon  passages  which  no  one  BEUoo^iar 
with  Sir  John  Herschers  descrip- 
tive style  could  for  a  moment  fail 
to  recognise  as  his.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, are  a  few  of  his  notes  respect- 
ing the  lesser  Magellanic  Oloud: 
they  are  taken  fii^m  the  Gauge- 
books:  'The  access  to  the  Nubecula 
Minor  is  on  all  sides  through  a 
desert,*  'The  lesser  Nubecula  is 
now  approaching,  but  I  discern  no 
indications  in  we  field  leading  me 
to  expect  any  remarkable  object: 
on  the  contrary,  the  stimiled  appear- 
ance noted  shortiy  before  is  gone, 
and  the  ground  is  black.  The 
eronnd  of  the  shy  is  completely 
black  throughout  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  sweep.  .The  body  of  the 
doud  is  fidrly  resolved  into  exces- 
sively minute  stars,  which,  how- 
ever, are  certainly  seen.  It  is  a 
fine,  rich,  larse  cluster  of  very 
smaU  stars,  ^niich  fiU  more  than 
many  fields,  and  is  broken  into 
many  knots,  groups,  and  straggling 
branches,  but  the  whole  is  clearly 
resolved.'  Then,  after  passing  the 
limits  of  the  cloud,  '  here  is  a  region 
of  utter  hwrrewness^-^  miserably  poor 
and  barren  region — most  dreary  since 
the  small  Nubecula.'  Take  also  this 
sketch  of  a  nebula,  and  the  accom- 
panying suggestion  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  certain  regions  of  space, 
as  affording  evidence  of  the  style  of 
Herschel's  note-books:  'A  beau- 
tiful nebula ;  it  has  verymuch  resem- 
blance to  the  Nubecula  Major  itself 
as  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  is 
fJEUT  brighter  and  more  impressive 
in  its  general  aspect,  as  if  the 
Nubecula  were  at  least  doubled  in 
intensity.  Andwho  can  say  whether 
in  this  object,  magnified  and  ana- 
lysed by  telescopes  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  what  we  now  possess,  there 
may  not  exist  all  the  complexity 
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of  detail  that  the  Nubecula  itself 
presents  to  our  examination  P ' 

I  believe  that  it  is  only  by  pre- 
senting astronomical  facts  in  this 
striking  and  graphic  manner  that 
they  can  be  made  acceptable  to  the 
generality  of  readers.  This  is  true, 
indeed,  in  all  sciences;  but  it  is 
specially  true  of  astronomy,  since 
there  is  no  science  where  ^e  £Etcts 
are  on  the  one  hand  so  wonderfhl 
in  reality,  or  on  the  other  so  capable 
of  becoming  nnimpressiYe,  and  even 
wearisome,  if  not  earnestly  dealt 
with. 

Yet  let  me  in  this  place  note  that 
there  is  a  fanlt  of  a  different  nature 
than  want  of  earnestness,  which 
equally  requires  to  be  avoided  in 
scientific  treatises.  I  refer  to  the  un- 
due  familiariiy  of  tone  by  which 
sometimes  even  our  ablest  exposi- 
tors attempt  to  descend  to  the  pre- 
sumed level  of  their  readers'  com- 
prehension.    Even  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  it  must   be    admitted,   has 
sometimes  condescended  to  express 
himself  in  too  familiar  terms  when 
dealing  with  subjects  which  require 
grandeur  of  treatment.    Not,  in- 
deed (so  £Kr  as  I  remember),  in  his 
Outlines  of  Astronorm/y  at  least  in 
the  main  text  of  that  noble  work, 
but  in  some  of  his  Essays,  one  is 
certainly  somewhat  startled  at  times 
by  a  femiliarity  which    does  not 
seem  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject-matter.      For    example,   I 
think  that,   without  being  hyper- 
critical, the  astronomer  may  fairly 
object  to  some  points  in  the  following 
passage,  in  which  Sir  John  Herschel 
is  speaking  of  the  sun's  attractive 
energy:    'Even  in  his  capacity  as 
ruler,  the  sun  is  not  guite  fixed.     If 
he  puUs  the  planets,  they  pull  him 
and  each  other;   but  sucn  family 
struggles  affect  him  little.      They 
am'use  them  *   (the  italics  are  not 
mine),   'and    set     them    dancing 
rather  oddly,  Jmt  don' t  disturb  himJ 
Nor  again  can  one  accept  altogether 
with  satisfaction  that  passage  in 
which,  after  speaking  of  a  comet  as 


of  a  restive  horse^  Herschel  re. 
marks,  of  the  first  three  observatioiu 
made  on  a  oomet^  that  '  the  third 
nails  it.' 

The  &ct  is  that  Sir  John  Hon 
Bchel  shows  his  real  power  as  a 
scientific  writer  only  when  he 
deals  grandly  with  grand  snbjeois. 
Through  this  power  he  was  im- 
rivallea  as  a  populariser  of  soienoe. 
But  in  the  less  dignified  role  of  a 
familiariser  he  was  not  saooeesfoL 
His  gambolling  was  that  of  Behe- 
moth.  Nor,  indeed,  would  his 
&alure  in  this  respect  i^uire  no- 
tice, ;  were  it  not  that  many  have 
been  led  to  follow  hia  example  in 
precisely  that  matter  in  which  it 
was  least  desirable  that  he  should 
be  imitated.  For  instance,  Lib 
fiushion  of  calling  the  solar  proud- 
nenoes  *  things  'by  way  of  exprees- 
ing  their  doubtful  nature,  has  been 
followed  as  carefully  as  if  it  wen 
an  ornament  rather  than  a  blemish 
of  his  style.  And  one  might  readily 
cuU  from  the  writings  o^those  who 
have  imitated  Herschel's  fiuniha^ 
ity,  passages  which  he  assoredly 
would  have  shuddered  at. 

It  is  not  merely  necessary  that 
astronomical  facts  should  be  flo 
presented  to  the  student  that  he 
may  become  possessed  with  a  feel- 
ing of  their  reality,  but  the  student 
cannot  be  rightiy  said  to  ^have 
astronomy'  at  all  (to  use  Shake- 
speare's apt  expression)  until  he  is 
capable  of  picturing  to  himseli^ 
however  inadequately,  the  traths 
of  the  scienoe.  A  man  may  hare 
at  his  fingers'  ends  the  distanceB, 
volumes,  densities,  and  so  on  of  all 
the  planets,  the  rates  at  whioh  tiiey 
move,  the  physical  features  they 
present^  and  a  hundred  other  &cto 
equally  important;  but,  unless  be 
has  in  his  mind's  eye  a  picture  of 
the  solar  system,  with  all  its  won- 
derftd  variety,  and  ail  its  yet  mwe 
amazing  vitality,  he  has  not  yet 
passed  even  the  threshold  of  the 
science.  He  must  be  able  to  con- 
ceive the  mighty  mass  of  the  sun 
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niliiig    from     the    centre  of  the  hended,  and  that  strangely  incor- 
soheme  the  whole  of  that  familj  to  reot  pictore  which  defaces  so  many 
tiie  several  members  of  which  he  of  onr  books  on  astronomy,  wherein 
distribates  their  doe  proportion  of  the  paths  of  the  planets  are  seen 
light  and  heat.     Close  aronnd  him  separated  by  nearly  equal  distances 
the  stadent  mnst  see  the  &mily  of  from  each  other,  should  be  as  far  as 
minor  planets  ;  small  Mercury  Ht  possible  forgotten.    When  the  stu- 
np  with  inoonceivable    splendour  dent  has  apprehended  the  fact  that 
bj  the  sun,  round  which  he  speeds  the   whole    fEimily    of  the    noinor 
with  unmatched  Telocity ;    V  enus  planets  could  not  span  the  distance 
and  Earth,    the    twin  planets  of  between  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and 
the   Bolar    system,    alike     in    all  Saturn,  while  the  distance  between 
featares,    sare    only    that    Venus  the  orbits  of  Saturn  and  Uranus, 
has  no  satellite ;  and  lastly,  ruddy  or  of  Uranus  and  Neptune,  almost 
Mars,  the  miniature  of  our  own  equals  the  full  span  of  the  orbit  of 
earth.      Then    beyond    the    path  Jupiter,  he  has  already  made  an 
loimd    which     Matb    urges     his  important  step  from  that  mere  book 
couree,  the    student  must  picture  knowledge  which  is  so  useless  (in 
to  himself  the  interlacing  paths  of  itself),  towards  the  clear  recognition 
hundreds   of    asteroids,   tmy  orbs  of  actual  relations  which  should  be 
compared   with  even  the  least  of  the  true  end  of  scientific  study, 
the  minor  &mily  of  planets,  yet        But  beyond  the  solar  system  the 
each    pursuing    its     independent  thoughts  of  the  student  of  astro- 
oomse    around    the     sun,     many  nomy  should  range  until  he  begins 
doubtless  approaching  almost  with-  to  apprehend  to  some  extent  the 
in  hail  (if  one  may  so  speak)  of  vastness  of  those  abysms  by  which 
their  fellow    orbs,  and  many  free  our  solar  system  is  separated  on  all 
to  depart  &r  more  widely  than  any  sides  from  the  realm  of  the  fixed 
of  the  primary  planets  from  the  stars,  that  is,  of  the  orbs  which  are 
general  level  near  which  the  plane-  the  centres  of  other  systems  like 
tary  motionB  are  performed.    Then,  itself.    And  I  know  of  no  considera- 
hetly,  he  should  picture  to  him-  tion  which  tends  more  clearly  to 
self  that  wonderful   outer  family  bring  this  idea  before  the  mind  of 
of   planets,    the    least    of    which  the  student  than  the  thought  that 
exceeds  many  times  in  bulk  the  our  sun,  with  his  attendant  family 
combined  volume  of  all  the  minor  ofplanets,  is  speeding  through  those 
planets  and  asteroids.      The  vast  abysms  with  a  velocity  altogether 
globe  of  Jupiter  circled  about  by  past  our  powers  of  conception,  while 
his  symmetrical  family  of  satellites,  yet  no  signs  of  his  motion,  and  our 
the  complex  system  of  Saturn,  with  motion  with  him,  can  be  recognised, 
his  gorgeous    ring- system    and  a  even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
fiunily  of  satellites  the  outermost  save  by  taxing  to  the  utmost  the 
of  which  has  an  orbit  range  of  more  powers  of  our  noblest  telescopes, 
^an  four  and  a  half  millions  of  The  clear  recognition  of  this  &ct, 
miles;  Uranus  and  Neptune,  brother  and  of  its  real  significance,  enables 
oibs,  almost  lost  in  the  immensity  the  thoughtful  student  to  become 
of  their  distance — all  these  planets,  conscious  of  the   vastness  of  the 
and  all  the    wonders    which    the  depths  separating  us  from  the  near- 
telescope  has  taught  us  respecting  est  of  the  fixed  stars,  even  though  he 
them,  should  be  clearly  pictured,  can  never  form  adequate  concep- 
In  particular,  the  enormous  dis-  tions  of  their  tremendous  propor- 
tances  separating  the  paths  of  these  tions.  That  within  the  abysm  which 
bodies  from  eadbi  other,  and  from  forms  his  present  domain  our  sun 
tile  sun,  should  be  clearly  appro-  traverses  in  each  second  four  or  five 
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isrreBtrial  miles,  while  yet  he  seeinB 
always  to  hold  a  fixed  place  in  that 
domaizi, — ^thisis  the  great  &ot  which 
seires  most  strikingly  to  impress 
upon  ns  the  vastness  of  the  inter- 
stellar spaces. 

There  is  another,  howeyer,  which 
deserres  mention.  We  commonly 
find  those  comets  which  sweep 
ronnd  the  snn  in  parabolic  or  hyper- 
bolic orbits,  spoken  of  as  visitants 
from  the  domain  of  other  stars. 
And  so  in  trath  they  are.  But  how 
seldom  do  we  find  in  oar  treatises 
on  astronomy  any  reference  to  the 
enormous  intervals  of  time  which 
must  have  elapsed  since  these  start- 
liner  visitants  were  travelling  close 
rot^d  some  other  star,  mal^  their 
periastral  swoop  before  setting  forth 
on  that  enormous  jonmey  which 
had  to  be  traversed  before  they  conld 
become  visible  to  oar  astronomers ! 
Taking  into  account  the  directions  in 
which  certain  comets  have  reached 
us,  and  assigning  to  the  stars  seen 
in  such  directions  the  least  distances 
compatible  with  known  facts,  it 
yet  remains  absolutely  certain  that 
twenty  millions  of  years  at  least 
must  have  elapsed  since  those  comets 
were  last  in  periastral  passage. 
While  if,  as  some  suppose,  each 
comet  (even  those  which  now  circle 
in  closed  orbits  round  our  own)  has 
flitted  from  star  to  star  during  a 
lon|^  interstellar  existence,  the  mmd 
shrmks  utterly  before  the  contem- 
plation of  the  vastness  of  the  time- 
mtervals  which  have  elapsed  since 
those  joumeyiuffs  first  commenced. 
Tet  these  time-mtervals  afford  but 
an  imperfect  means  of  estimating 
the  scale  on  which  the  siderecu 
system  is  built. 

I  will  not  dwell  here  on  those 
further  conceptions— -equally  neces- 
sary, I  take  it,  to  complete  the 
picture  which  tiie  true  student  of 
astronomy  should  have  present  in 
his  mind — ^which  relate  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  sidereal  spaces,  to  the 
motions  and  changes  taking  place 
within  them,  and  to  tibe  relation 


which  the  various  forms  of  matter 
existing  within  those  spaces  bear  to 
each  other,  or  to  the  forms  witb 
which  we  are  familiar.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  as  regards  many  of  these 
conceptions,  that  their  ni^nire  will 
depend  on  tiie  views  entertained  by 
the  student  respecting  the  acoaracj 
of  the  various  theories  which  Kepler, 
Wright,  Kant,  Lambert^  Mitdiell, 
the  Herschels,  Struve,  and  others, 
have  formed  respecting  the  way  in 
which  the  various  objects  revealed 
by  the  telescope  are  distribated 
throughout  surrounding  space.  But 
even  though  doubt  muBt  needs  at 
present  rest  on  many  jpoints,  yet 
what  is  actually  known  is  saffident 
to  form  a  pictiu^  full  of  interest  as 
respects  all  its  visible  details,  and 
not  the  less  impressive,  perhaps, 
that  a  large  portion  of  its  extent 
is  still  hidden  in  darkness  and 
mystery. 

It  is  little  necessary  to  point  ont 
that  the  course  of  study  by  which 
astronomical  relationa  may  thus  be- 
come clearly  pictured  must  needs 
form  a  valuable  mental  training. 
Whether  we  regard  the  careful  ana- 
lysis of  the  evidence  on  which  astro- 
nomical facts  rest,  the  study  of  the 
various  facts  as  they  are  brought, 
one  after  another,  to  the  student's 
knowledge,  the  due  co-ordination  of 
each  with  its  fellows,  or,  finally  and 
chiefly,  that  intention  of  the  mind 
on  the  complete  series  of  fiMits  by 
which  alone  their  real  Bigmficaace 
can  be  apprehended,  we  see  in  as^ 
nomy  the  apt  means  for  disciplining 
the  mind,  and  fittinff  it  ror  the 
noblest  work  of  whi<m  it  may  be 
capable.  But  besides  the  study  of 
astronomical  fiicts,  we  must  con- 
sider here  the  actual  study  of  the 
heavens,  either  with  the  unaided 
eye  or  with  the  telescope.  I  speak 
of  the  study  of  the  heavens'wiih  the 
unaided  eye,  though  many  in  this 
age  of  cheap  telescopes  may  be  in- 
cuned  to  smile  at  the  bought  that 
such  study  can  have  any  value 
either  to   the    student  or  to  the 
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sdanoe  of  astronomy.  As  a  matter 
of  &ct,  however,  I  am  of  those  who 
believe  that  mach  may  still  be 
learned  eren  from  the  study  of  the 
stellar  heavens  without  optical  in- 
Btroments  of  any  sort.  I  would 
point,  in  corroboration  of  this  view, 
to  the  work  done  by  Argelander  in 
this  seemingly  so  limited  field;  to 
oar  still  incomplete  knowledge  of 
tiie  meteoric  &ct8  which  naked-eye 
scurey  is  capable  of  reyealing;  and, 
lasdy,  to  the  fact  that  from  the 
stadj  and  charting  of  those  stars 
alone  which  are  visible  to  the  un- 
aided eye,  I  have  myself  been  led 
to  results  tending  to  render  un- 
tenable the  whole  system  of  sidereal 
astronomy  as  presented  in  our  text- 
books.^ I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
reject  altogether  the  notion  that  a 
telescope  of  even  moderate  power 
most  needs  be  useless  because  in 
our  day  there  are  so  many  powerful 
telescopes,  mounted  in  well-fitted 
obsenratories,  and  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  are  certainly  not  ill  qua- 
lified to  carry  out  original  investi- 
gations. 

Now  I  think  that  nothing  can 
exceed  in  value  the  practical  study 
of  astronomy  by  the  direct  survey 
of  t^e  heavens.  Setting  aside  the 
&ct  that  it  is  in  the  student's  power 
to  add  to  our  store  of  knowledge,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he 
■hoold  become  directlv  cognisant 
of  astronomical  fiacts,  whether  those 
fistcts  be  the  seeming  motions  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  the  telescopic  aspect 
of  son,  moon,  planets,  stars,  and 
nebolsB^  or  the  statistical  relations, 
cbanges,  motions,  and  so  on,  of  the 
Bto  of  various  orders.    A  student 


of  astronomy  whose  knowledge  is 
partly  founded  on  actual  observa- 
tion holds  aU  his  knowledge  with 
far  securer  grasp  than  one  who  has 
devoted  his  attention,  however  ear- 
nestly, to  the  acquisition  of  book- 
knowledge  alone. 

Yet  I  find  it  impossible  to  pass 
this  point  of  my  subject  without  a 
word  of  protest  agamst  the  use  to 
which  the  telescopes  now  erected  in 
every  part  of  England  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  being  devoted.  One  can 
understand  that  a  person  who  has 
been  led  by  the  study  of  astronomical 
works  to  possess  himself  of  a  tele- 
scope of  greater  or  less  power,  would 
in  the  first  place  turn  it  as  opportu- 
nily  permitted  towards  the  various 
objects  of  which  his  books  have  in- 
formed him.  One  can  understand 
that  he  would  tax  the  powers  of  his 
instrument  in  attempting  to  recog- 
nise the  spots  on  Venus  or  Mars, 
the  more  delicate  details  of  lunar 
sceneiy  or  of  the  sun's  sur&ce,  the 
belts  of  Jupiter,  the  features  of  the 
Satumian  rings,  the  duplicity  of 
the  closer  double  stars,  and  the 
characteristics  of  those  exceedingly 
difficult  objects  of  study,  the  nebwce. 
But  it  certainly  does  seem  a  misfor- 
tune either  tlukt  the  work  should 
stop  here  or  that  work  of  this  sort 
should  be  continued  year  after  year 
without  aim  or  purpose.  Yeit  in 
one  or  other  of  these  ways,  not 
merely  the  hundreds  of  cheap  tele- 
scopes at  this  moment  in  the  hands 
of  amateur  observers,  but  numbers 
of  the  finest  telescopes  which  our 
Oookes,  and  BrowningSi  and  Dall- 
meyers  have  turned  out  from  their 

are  simply  lost  to  the 


/  Of  comw,  the  wekht  of  tluB  evidence  will  depend  on  the  eventual  aooeptanee  or 
fqeetion  of  the  liewB  wmeh  I  hare  founded  on  the  above-mentioned  researcniBS.  But 
raUier  my  Yxemi  be  accepted  or  rejected  f and  I  mnst  frankly  state  that  I  have  not  the 
Ittit  anxiety  as  to  thdr  fate),  the  mete  I  nave  brought  Ibrward  miut  be  explained ;  and 
^erer  explained,  th^T  ninst  bear  to  a  greater  or  Ims  extent  on  onr  theories  respeisting 
odeteal  astronomy.  The  aggregation  of  stan  in  certain  rM;ions,  and  their  segregation 
fton  othen,  for  instance,  may  be  regarded  otherwise  than  Iregaxd  these  facts ;  bvt  the 
bets  aiethsre^  and  th^  have  resnltod  ftom  the  survey  of  that  which  so  many  nustakenly 
nppoee  to  be  an  exhausted  region  of  astronomy — ^the  relations,  namely,  presented  by 
objects  Tisible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
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oanse  of  asiaronomy.  A  fme  instm- 
ment  is  pnrcbased^  and  erected  in  a 
well-fitted  and  costly  observatoiy ; 
and  during  the  first  weeks  after  its 
erection  the  purchaser  tarns  it  on 
some  of  the  objects  he  has  read 
about.  Then  presently  his  enthu- 
siasm is  exhausted,  and  the  telescope 
is  no  more  used  save  perhaps  to 
amuse  visitors.  Or  worse,  the 
telescopist's  enthusiasm  waxes 
fiercer ;  he  passes  night  after  night 
in  his  observatory,  making  his  life  a 
burden  by  unceS;.g  effo^  to  just 
see  with  his  telescope  what  one  a 
little  larger  would  show  him  easily ; 
he  sets  his  clocks  and  watches 
and  all  his  neighbours*  clocks  and 
watches  by  transit  observations ;  he 
notes  down  (to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
decimal  place  of  seconds)  the  epochs 
when  the  moon  occults  stars  or  when 
Jupiter's  satellites  are  eclipsed  or 
occulted ;  and  he  seemingly  remains 
all  the  while  unconscious  of  the  &ct 
that  twenty  times  his  misplaced 
energy  devoted  for  twenty  lives  to 
such  work  as  I  have  described  would 
produce  results  simply  worth  nO' 
thing. 

This  rule  I  suggest  to  every 
possessor  of  a  telescope  as  one  which 
should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold 
in  lis  observatory,  or  rather,  .8  one 
which  should  be  kept  continually  in 
his  thoughts  while  working  there: 
Every  observation  not  intended  as  a 
mere  relaxation  from  real  work 
slwuld  he  intended  to  ascertain  some 
as  yet  v/nknoton  fact.  Grant  that 
the  ieuDt  sought  after  may  turn  out 
when  found  to  be  an  unimportant 
one,  or  even  that  after  much  labour 
nonewfactmayberevealedataJl.  In 
any  long  series  of  researches  it  must 
needs  happen  again  and  again  that 
labour  is  wasted.  But  there  is  all 
the  difierence  in  the  world  between 
labour  wasted  unavoidably,  and 
the  deliberate  employment  of  time 
and  labour  in  purposeless  observa- 
tions. Benuurd  Palissy  wasted 
vears  of  labour,  and  all  but  ruined 
nimself,  in  seeking  to  master  the 


secrets  of  pottery ;  yet  his  succes- 
sive failures  were  justified  by  his 
final  success — ^nay,  they  would  have 
been  justified  by  his  purpose  even 
though  he  had  failed ;  but'no  rea- 
soning  can  justify  the  successfnl 
labours  of  the  man  who  constructed 
a  carriage  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
which  tJ^e  wing  of  a  fly  could  com- 
pletely cover.  The  true  astronomer 
finds  it  difficult  to  forgive  the  tele- 
scopists  who  successfully  imitate  the 
work  done  at  Greenwich  in  bjb- 
tematic  observatory  work  of  the 
most  utterly  valueless  nature, 
while  he  can  admire  the  unsuc- 
cessful labours  of  Sir  William  Her- 
schel  directed  to  the  enquiry  whe- 
ther the  planet  Uranus  has  rings. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  carefiil 
attention  to  the  rule  I  have  stated 
above  will  not  merely  lead  to  the 
devisal  of  new  applications  of  tele- 
scopic power,  but  is  likely  to  suggest 
to  the  ingenious  observer  new  ways 
of  supplementing  the  powers  of  his 
telescope.  It  is  only  necessaiyto 
consider  the  various  oontrivanoes 
suggested  by  that  prince  of  modem 
observers,  the  late  Mr.  Dawes,  to 
see  how,  without  very  heavily  tax- 
ing his  inventive  or  constractive 
powers,  the  observer  may  enter  cm 
researches  which  his  telescope  as  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  maker 
would  not  have  enabled  him  to  cany 
out  successfully.  Nor  can  one 
study  the  labours  of  any  of  our 
more  successful  observers  without 
seeing  how  very  readily  new  re- 
'  searches  may  be  efiected  by  con- 
trivances of  extreme  simplicity. 

I  would  next  invite  attention  io 
the  absolute  necessity  of  indepen- 
dence of  mind  in  t^e  study  of  the 
noblest  of  all  the  sciences.  I  would 
not  indeed  advocate  a  readiness  to 
dispute  the  dicta  of  the  great  men 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
advancement  of  astronomy;  J^o^ 
again  is  it  fitting  that  the  student 
should  attempt  to  make  independent 
enquiries  into  matters  belonging  to 
such  branches  of  the  science  as  he 
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has  not  jet  fiuniliarised  himself  with . 
It  is  neitfaer  dispute  nor  cavil  that  I 
advocate,  bnt  the  carefal  ezamina- 
tion  and  analysis  of  all  statements 
sabmittedto  the  student's  considera- 
tion, and  the  attempt  to  render  the 
sabject  as  far  as  possible  his  own  bj 
Bach  a  sorrej  of  the  evidence  as 
will  snffioe  to  give  him  independent 
reasons  for  believing  in  tiie  cor- 
rectness of  the  conclusions  of  his 
teachers.  It  will  not  nnfreqnentlj 
happen  that  while  thns  engaged  he 
will  detect,  or  imagine  that  he  has 
detected,  errors  of  greater  or  less 
importance.  He  shoold  be  pre- 
pared to  find  that  for  the  most  part 
these  seeming  errors  have  no  real 
existence,  bnt  arise  from  nusappre- 
hensions  on  his  own  part — a  circum- 
stance which  will  of  itself  serve  to 
oonvince  him  of  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  the  kind  of  investigation 
hj  which  sach  misapprehensions 
have  been  brought  to  light.  But  in 
other  instances  he  will  find  that 
there  has  been  a  real  error  in  his 
text-book — a  feet  which  will  equally 
convince  Imn  of  the  importance  of 
the  corefol  analysis  of  all  statements 
Ijing  within  bis  range  of  investiga- 
tion.i  I  would  quote  here  the 
words  of  Professor  Huxley,  both  as 
to  the  valne  of  scientific  doubt,  and 
as  to  the  natnre  of  that  sort  of  doubt 
which  the  student  should  alone 
permit  himself:  'There  is  a  path 
that  leads  to  truth  so  surely,  that 
anj  one  who  will  follow  it  must 
needs  reach  the  goal,  whether  his 
ct^wcity  be  great  or  small.  And 
there  is  one  guiding  rule  by  which 
a  man  may  always  find  tins  path, 
sod  keep  himself  from  straying 
when  he  has  found  it.    This  golden 


rule  is.  Give  unqualified  assent  to  no 
propositions  but  those  the  truth  of 
which  is  so  clear  and  distinct  that 
they  cannot  be  doubted.  The' 
enunciation  of  this  first  command- 
ment of  science  consecrates  doubt. 
It  removes  doubt  from  the  seat  of 
penance  among  the  grievous  sins  to' 
which  it  had  long  been  condenmed, 
and  enthrones  it  in  that  high  place 
among  the  primary  duties  which  is 
assigned  to  it  by  the  scientific  con- 
science of  these  latter  days.'  But 
'  you  must  remember  that  the  sort 
o£  doubt  which  has  thus  been  conse- 
crated is  that  which  Goethe  has  called 
*'  the  active  scepticism,  whose  whole 
aim  is  to  conquer  itself;  "  and  not 
that  other  sort  which  is  bom  of 
flippancy  and  ignorance,  and  whose 
aim  is  only  to  perpetuate  itself  as 
an  excuse  for  idleness  and  indifier- 
ence.' 

I  have  not  hitherto  referred  spe- 
cially to  the  grandeur  of  the  facts 
with  which  the  student  of  astro- 
nomy becomes  acquainted.  Cer- 
tainly in  this  respect  Astronomy 
stands  before  all  other  sciences. 
Geology  alone  approaches  her  in 
respect  of  the  vastness  of  the  time- 
intervals  which  either  science  pre- 
sents to  our  contemplation.  But 
as  respects  extension  in  space,  the 
domain  of  geology  is  utterly  in- 
significant by  comparison  with 
even  the  threshold  of  that  vast 
domain  into  which  astronomy  in- 
vites us.  The  geologist's  field  of 
research  is  indeed,  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Hving  geologist  has  re- 
marked, 'insignificant  when  com- 
pared to  the  entire  globe  of  the 
earth ; '  and  astronomy  teaches  us  to 
regard  that  globe,  and   even    the 


'  The  necessity  of  such  enqTury  is  increased  by  the  ciicnmstance  that  too  often  the 
statements  made  in  one  work  on  astronomy  are  repeated  without  modification  or  examina- 
tion in  others,  thence  to  be  reqnoted  in  other  works  with,  perhaps,  fresh  errors  dne  to 
misprints,  misapprehension,  &c.  For  instance,  I  have  noticed  that  in  a  popular  text- 
book of  astronomy,  from  misapprehension  alone,  two  oat  of  three  methods  of  determining 
the  bngitnde  have  been  wrongly  described,  and  ui  three  several  instances  the  actnal 
rarerte  of  the  trath  has  been  asserted  in  the  explanation  of  so  simple  a  matter  as  the 
eqaatioQ  of  time.  May  it  not  be  questioned  now  far  it  is  just  that  those  who  have 
stjU  so  much  to  learn  should  undertake  to  write  text-books  of  science  ? 
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system  to  which  it  belongs,  as  occa- 
pjing  the  merest  speck  of  space  bj 
comparison  with  the  visible  portion 
of  the  star-system ;  while  the  sphere 
enclosiDg  all  the  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eyeissmallbrcomparison  with 
the  finpaces  rerealed  by  the  telescope, 
and  mfinitely  small  by  comparison 
with  those  spaces  whose  existence 
is  suggested  oy  telescopic  research. 
Nor  IS  even  the  vastness  of  the  do- 
main of  astronomy  the  noblest 
feature  of  the  science.  The  won- 
derful yariety  recognised  within 
that  domain  is  perhaps  but  Baontly 
pictured  in  the  solar  system  wiiii 
all  its  various  forms  of  matter — 
sun,  primary  planets,  and  moons ; 
major  planets,  minor  planets,  and 
asteroids ;  planet-girdling  rings, 
meteoric  systems  and  comets ;  with 
perchance  many  other  forms  of 
matter  hitherto  unrecognised.  And 
beyond  the  wideness  of  the  domain 
of  astronomy  and  the  amazing  va- 
rieiy  recognised  within  that  do- 
main, there  remains  the  yet  more 
impressive  lesson  taught  by  the  in- 
fimte  vitality  which  pervades  every 
portion  of  space.  I  apprehend  that 
&  such  powers  of  v^ion,  and  also 
(for  they  would  be  even  more 
needed)  such  powers  of  conception, 
were  given  to  the  astronomer  that 
the  eictent  of  that  domain  which  the 
telescope  has  revealed  to  man  could 
he  adequately  recognised,  while  he 
further  became  cognisant  of  the 
way  in  which  the  various  portions 
of  that  domain  are  occupied,  that, 
deeply  as  he  would  be  impressed  by 
the  amazing  scene,  the  sense  of 
wonder  he  would  experience  would 


sink  almost  into  nothin^ess  hj 
comparison  with  that  which  wooM 
overwhelm  him  could  he  recognifle 
with  equal  clearness  the  movements 
takinff  place  amongst  the  orbs  pre- 
sented to  his  contemplation— -could 
he  see  moons  and  moon  syBtems 
circling  around  primary  planets, 
these  urging  their  way  with  incon- 
ceivable velocity  around  their  cen- 
tral suns,  while  amid  the  star-depths 
the  suns  were  seen  swifUy  travelling 
on  their  several  courses,  star- 
streams  and  star-clusters  aggr&* 
gating  or  segregating  according  to 
the  various  influences  of  the  attrac- 
tions to  which  they  were  subject, 
and  the  vast  spaces  occupied  by  the 
gaseous  nebul»  stirred  to  their  in- 
most depths  by  the  action  of  mighty 
forces  whose  real  nature  is  as  yet 
unknown  to  us.  The  mind  cannot 
but  be  strengthened  and  invigorated, 
it  cannot  but  be  purified  and  ele- 
vated, by  the  contemplation  of  a 
scene  so  Ml  of  magnificence,  im- 
perfect though  the  means  be  by 
which  the  wonders  of  the  scene  are 
made  known  to  us.  The  informa- 
tion given  by  the  telescope  may  in- 
deed be  spoken  of  as  piecemeal,  nor 
as  yet  have  any  adequate  attempts 
been  made  to  bring  ilie  whole  amj 
of  known  febcts  as  fiir  as  possible 
into  one  gprand  picture ;  but  seen  as  it 
is  only  by  parts,  and  (even  so)  only 
as  through  a  veil  and  darkly,  the 
scene  presented  to  the  astronomer 
is  the  grandest  and  the  most  awe- 
iDspiring  which  man  can  stud;^, 
ana  the  one  whose  contemplation  is 
best  fitted  to  strengthen  his  powers 
and  to  purify  his  mental  vision. 
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0  chapter  in  the  histoiy  of 
Shiglaiid  is  calcnlated  to  excite 
sadder  reflectioiis  than  that  which 
narrates  the  inclosnre  of  our  com- 
mons. This  economic  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  waste  lands 
of  the  countiy  was  contempora- 
neous withy  and  contribnted  to 
bring  aboat,  that  great  social  revo- 
Intion  which  at  the  same  time 
separated  the  peasantry  from  all 
connection  with  the  soil  they  cnl- 
thrated  (save  that  of  receiving  day 
ireges  for  day  labour)  and  swept 
awaj  the  entire  class  of  the  old 
English  yeomanry.  Previous  to  the 
sixteenth  century  nearly  all  the  pea- 
santry drew  a  portion  of  their  main- 
tenance from  the  tillage  of  ground 
in  their  own  occupation.  'Most 
of  the  regular  farm  servants,'  says 
Professor  Thorold  Sogers,  'were 
owners  of  land ;  and  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  probability  that  the  occa- 
sional labourer  was  also  among  the 
occopiers  of  the  manor.'  By  the 
31  Elizabeth,  c.  7,  it  was  enacted 
that  four  acres  of  grounfl  at  the 
least  should  be  attached  to  every 
cottage  built  for  persons  engaged 
in  hosbandry.  At  the  present  day 
one  woald  require  the  lantern  of 
Diogenes  to  search  out  a  peasant 
vho  owned  a  rood  of  land ;  even 
occupiers  of  that  class  are  few  and 
&r  between.  A  similar  change  has 
^en  place  with  respect  to  the 
yeomen.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sBTenteenth  century,  there  were 
more  men  who  cultivated  their 
own  lands  than  the  lands  of  others ; 


they  were  calculated  to  be  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand in  number,  forming  with  their 
families  a  seventh  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  country;  the  aver- 
age income  they  received  from  their 
lands  was  estimated  at  from  £60 
to  £70  a-year ;  a  sum  at  that  period 
quite  sufficient^  combined  with  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  pos- 
session of  a  farm-house  and  its 
accessories,  to  keep  a  fomily  in  easy 
and  comfortable  circumstances.^ 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the 
inclosure  of  commons  and  common 
land  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  absorption  into  the  estates  of  the 
great  proprietors,  both  of  the  plots 
of  the  peasants,  and  of  the  farms 
of  the  yeomen.  The  small  pro- 
prietors and  occupiers,  of  each  class, 
were  rendered  less  able  to  culti- 
vate their  lands  at  a  profit,  when 
they  lost  the  riffht  of  depasturing 
their  cattle  on  the  waste,  and  were 
deprived  of  the  other  common 
rights  they  had  formerly  enjoyed. 
They  were  consequently  induced, 
or  forced,  one  after  another,  to  part 
with  their  lands  for  a  present 
pecuniary  compensation ;  some- 
times, perhaps,  in  liquidation  of 
debt ;  their  poverty,  and  not  their 
will,  consenting.  As  the  estates 
of  the  aristocracy  increased  in  size 
and  value,  the  desire  of  the  pos- 
sessors for  larger  and  broader  acres 
increased  also.  With  every  fresh 
increase  they  acquired  fresh  power 
for  makiiiff  further  acquisitions. 
At  the  eanier  period  to  which  we 


^Siportsof  tkelndoiure  Commiisioners,  1 846-1 870. 

^^port  oftha  Sdeet  CommUtee  qfthe  Emue  of  Oommofu  on  ike  Indaure  Act,  1869. 

w  to  amend  the  Law  rdaUng  to  Indoture  of  Cfommons  (prepared  and  brought  in  by 
AT*  Shaw  Lefevre  and  Mr.  Seeretazy  Bmoe),  1871. 

*  John  Lyon,  the  founder  of  Hfloiow,  himself  a  yeoman,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  directed  that  the  master  of  his  school,  who  was  to  be  a  sufficient  and  able  man, 
not  under  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  should  receive  forty  marks  Qess  than  £14) 
i-year  salary ;  the  usher,  who  was  to  be  not  under  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  was 
^  receiye  twenty  marks  Hess  than  £iz\  Thus  the  average  income  of  a  yeoman  was 
flve  or  six  times  greater  tnan  what  had  oeen  deemed,  a  short  time  previous,  an  adequate 
lemimeration  for  a  Bachdor  of  Ajcts. 
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are  now  referring,  little  regard  was 
paid  to  legal  rights  in  effecting 
inclosnreB  of  waste  land ;  the  great 
proprietors  did  pretiy  mnch  what 
seemed  good  in  their  own  eyes,  in  that 
and  in  most  other  respects,  affecting 
the  neighboorhood ;  all  opposition 
was  overborne,  and  inclosnres  were 
carried  out  without  troubling  either 
Parliament  or  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners in  the  matter.  The  system 
of  strict  settlement,  first  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  was 
converted  into  a  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  estates  of  the  nobility  from 
being  broken  up  or  dissipated ;  so 
that  they  continually  received  fresh 
additions,  and  never,  or  very  rarely, 
gave  back  anything  to  the  public 
stock.  Before  the  mclosure  of  the 
common  and  waste  lands,  small 
£srms,  and  plots  attached  to  cot- 
tages, might  be,  and  very  fluently 
were,  created  by  grant,  or  were 
acquired  by  prescription;  but  the 
stnngency  of  the  law  of  entail  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  difficulties 
and  expense  of  conveyances  on  the 
other,  put  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
dividing  of  any  portion  of  the 
land  that  had  once  been  inclosed, 
and  brought  within  the  grasp  of 
the  modem  law  of  land  tenure. 
Thus  step  by  step  have  we  been 
brought  to  our  present  condition, 
in  which  the  ownership  of  the  soil 
is  monopolised  by  a  smaller  number 
of  individuals  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  the  la- 
bourers are  more  completely  di- 
vorced from  the  soil  they  cultivate 
than  they  are  in  any  other,  except 
in  those  where  slavery  prevails. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy  nearly  one-half  of  Engkuid 
was  still  unindosed.  Over  .much 
the  larger  portion,  if  not  over 
the  whole  of  this,  the  public,  or 
those  at  least  who  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  uninclosed  land, 
possessed  rights  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive. They  enjoyed  the  right  of 
depasturing  their  cattle  upon  it,  and 
of  taking  wood,  furze,  turf,  Ac,  for 


firing  and  other  purposes.  The 
lord  of  the  manor,  in  whom  the 
property  in  the  soil  was  legally 
vested,  could  not  inclose  this  mnd, 
could  not  turn  pasture  into  arable 
land.  He  had  certain  rights  over 
the  waste  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  conmioners,  but  no  more. 
The  waste  had  originally  been 
granted  to  his  predecessor,  not  fcr 
his  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  all  those  who  held  land  within 
the  manor.  He  was  bound  at  law 
to  leave  sufficient  for  them  to  de- 
pasture their  cattle  on,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  they  were  able 
to  keep  during  the  winter. 

It  would  have  been  the  height  of 
folly  to  have  proposed  that  these 
lands,  comprismg  a  moiety  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  country,  should 
have  remained  permanently  uncul- 
tivated ;  it  was  impossible  even  that 
they  should  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  unappropriated,  either  in 
justice  to  the  commoners  or  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  na- 
tion at  large.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  stock  in  the  country  ied 
to  the  waste  lands  being  over  pas- 
tured, and  diminished  their  value  to 
those  who  possessed  common  rights 
over  them.  The  same  cause  ren- 
dered land,  which  in  an  uninclosed 
state  was  almost  worthless,  of  great 
value,  as  soon  as  it  was  indosod 
and  brought  into  cultivation,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  further  indefinite 
increase.  Had  the  destinies  of  this 
country  in  the  early  part  of  last 
century  been  in  the  hands  of  states- 
men of  enlightened  and  disinterested 
views,  the  whole  of  this  vast  extent 
of  territory  might  at  a  very  small 
cost  have  been  preserved  for  the 
public  benefit.  The  lords  of  the 
manors  would  have  been  willing 
to  part  with  their  rights  for  a 
money  compensation ;  which  two 
or  three  years*  improved  rent 
would  have  amply  provided ;  and 
thus  the  fee  simple  of  the  land 
would  have  been  secured  in  per- 
petuity for  the  nation.   There  would 
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have  been  no.  need  of  oompnlcdon, 
or  of  anjihing  approaching  to  con- 
fiscation ;  all  that  wonld  lu^ve  been 
required  was  that  the  Legislature, 
when  applied  to  for  a  private  Act 
of  Parliament  for  the  inclosnre  of  a 
oommon,  shoold  have  replied,  '  We 
cannot  grant  this  privilegmm  which 
yon  ask  for ;  we  cannot  consent  to 
assiBt  jon  in  depriving  the  nation 
for  ihe  present  and  for  all  fntnre 
time  of  the  valuable  rights  it 
actoallj  posfleases  over  this  land; 
we  are  readj,  however,  to  give  70a 
foil  oompensation  for  your  piurti- 
colar  interests  over  the  «ame.  If 
70a  do  not  choose  to  accept  this 
offer,  the  land  mnst  remain  nnin- 
closed,  and  those  interested  most 
continue  as  heretofore'  to  enjoy 
merely  the  rights  that  the  law  gives 
them.'  This  is  the  course  that  has 
actnally  been  adopted  with  respect 
to  Hunpstead  Heath  and  other 
commons  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
within  the  last  few  years,  though 
the  sums  now  given  are  enormously 
greater  than  what  would  have 
nffioed  in  the  reign  of  G^rge  I. 
Probably  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Hampstead  at  that  day  would 
ha?e  gladly  parted  with  lus  claims 
be  the  tenth  part  of  the  sum  given 
to  his  suocessor  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

Of  the  land  thus  acquired  for  the 
nation,  a  sufficiency  adjoining  towns 
and  villages  might  have  been  left 
open  for  the  recreation  and  sports 
of  the  townspeople  and  villagers. 
Other  portions,  interesting  for 
beauty  or  wildness  of  scenery, 
^gbt  have  been  preserved  for  the 
s&ke  of  the  whole  community.  The 
remainder  might  have  been  let  on 
long  leases,  equivalent  to  freeholds, 
in  larger  or  smaller  portions  as 
might  from  time  to  time  have  been 
<leemed  expedient,  care  being  taken 
that  the  State  should  never  be 
divested  of  the  beneficiary  interest 
in  the  land. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  little 
^^ght  was  bestowed   upon  the 


daims  of  posterity.  It  was  then 
universally  assumed  that  no  mea- 
sures were  more  deserving  of  fa- 
vour than  those  which  tended  to 
increase  the  area  of  cultivstion. 
Compared  with  this  great  object^ 
the  interests  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  the  rights  of  the  com- 
moners, of  the  labourers,  and  of  the 
public^  were  deemed  of  little  mo- 
ment. Individual  rights,  however, 
if  of  such  a  nature  that  the  law 
could  take  oognisaaoe  of  them,  were 
better  protected  at  this  period  by 
the  courts  of  justice,  tluui  at  an 
earlier  period  of  our  history.  But, 
since  the  rights  of  the  com- 
moners and  of  the  public  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  great  landowners, 
and  prevented  them  from  taking  to 
themselves  the  residue  of  the  waste 
land  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation, 
it  was  necessary  a  way  should  be 
found  out  to  get  rid  of  these  rights. 
Parliament  was  onmipotent  —  it 
could,  in  legal  phrase,  do  anything 
but  make  a  man  a  woman :  it  could 
take  the  manor  and  demesne  land  oi 
the  lord  and  give  them  to  the  labour- 
ers of  the  village ;  or  it  could  take 
the  rights  of  the  cottagers  over  the 
village  common,  and  give  them  to 
the  lord:  it  could  make  him  sole 
owner  of  an  estate  in  which  he  had 
up  to  that  date  possessed  only  a 
limited  interest.  Beconrse  was  had 
to  Parliament,  in  which  the  landed 
interest  then  absolutely  predo- 
minated; and  in  the  year  1710  the 
first  Inclosure  Act  was  passed. 
During  the  following  half-centnry 
there  was  a  steady  if  not  a  ra|nd 
progress  in  the  passing  of  similar 
'^<'tfl ;  534>974  acres  were  inclosed 
before  the  accession  of  (xeorge  III. 
Then  the  (tgri  acusra  fames  became 
insatiable ;  as  if  increase  of  appe- 
tite had  grown  by  what  it  fed 
on.  In  the  next  eighty  years, 
7,000,000  aores  of  common  land 
were  inclosed,  under  the  authority 
of  private  Acta  of  Parliament,  and 
under  circumstances  to  whieh  we 
shall  presently  refer.     The  nation 
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was  thnsfor  ever  deprived  of  its  pro- 
prietaiY  rights  over  this  vast  extent 
of  temtoTj,  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
then  onltiyated  area  of  the  whole 
country,  without  any  equivalent 
being  given  in  return. 

And  not  only  were  the  interests 
of  the  community  at  large  set  aside, 
but  the  rights  of  those  more  imme- 
diately concerned  were  shamefiDdly 
disregarded;  the  rich  were  filled 
with  good  things,  and  the  poor 
ware  sent  empty  away.  The  la- 
bourers, not  bemg  freeholders  or 
copyholders  of  the  manor,  ^  al- 
though they  had  from  the  earliest 
times  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  feed- 
ing their  cattle  upon  the  common,  re- 
ceived no  compensation ;  they  were 
deprived  of  a  valuable  interest,  as 
ancient  as  the  title  by  which  the  lord 
of  the  manor  enjoyedhis  estate,  with- 
out any  recompense  whatever  being 
made  for  the  loss  they  sustained. 

In  a  court  of  law,  it  is  true, 
persons  not  possessing  freehold  or 
copyhold  property  within  the 
manor  had  no  rights  of  common; 
vet  the  cottagers  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  waste  of  a  manor,  as 
long  as  it  remained  uninclosed  and 
undivided,  did  in  &ct  enjoy  rights 
or  privileges  of  a  very  valuable 
nature  over  the  same.  These 
rights  were  appurtenant  to  the 
tenements  they  occupied;  at  an 
earlier  period,  when  the  cottages 
were  generally  the  property  of  ^e 
occupiers,  the  right  of  me  cot- 
tagers was  undoubted ;  when  sub- 
sequently they,  for  the  most  part, 
ceased  to  be  the  proprietors,  they 
were  still  suffered  to  enjoy  the  old 
rights,  of  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  deprive  them,  as  long 
as  the  waste  remained  open ;  while 
it  was  scarcelv  the  interest  of  anv- 
one  in  particular  to  make  tne 
attempt.  If  the  cottage  belonged 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  some 
other  large  proprietor,  who  made 
little  or  no  use  of  the  waste,  it  was 
rather  his  interest  that  mere  occu- 
pancy should  confer  rights  of  com- 


mon upon  the  tenant.  But  as  aooa 
as  the  common  came  to  be  in- 
closed the  circumstances  were  to- 
tally changed;  the  lord  and  the 
frediolders  and  copyholders  of  tbe 
manor,  that  is  to  sav  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  vicmity,  insisted 
then  upon  their  legal  rights  be- 
ing strictly  attended  to,  and  the 
whole  common  was  divided  among 
them,  in  proportion  to  the  ertent 
of  their  lesal  rights  over  the 
wast^^in  other  words,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  their  estates. 
Oonsequentlv,  when  an  aUotment 
was  assigned  to  a  cottage  tenement^ 
it  feU  to  the  share  of  the  landlord ; 
the  cottager  got  nothing.  In  this 
way  the  labourers  upon  the  indo* 
sure  of  a  common  lost  the  privi- 
lege, if  we  must  not  call  it  the 
rights  of  turning  their  animali 
upon  it,  and  were  in  many  caees 
oblif;ed  to  part  with  their  stock  ti 
a  nunous  sacrifice ;  they  were  forced 
to  a  simultaneous  sale,  with  scanty 
means  of  taking  to  a  better  market 
their  cows,  dieep,  and  hones, 
which  were  picked  up  by  the  fiurmen 
around  for  whatever  zdbj  chose  to 
offer.  The  loss  of  these  rights  of 
common  was  serious  to  the  cot- 
tagers in  itself,  but  more  serious 
in  its  consequences;  it  deprived 
the    existing   and    all  succeeding 

Senerations  of  labourers  of  that 
ope  of  bettering  their  oonditioD, 
of  that  incentive  to  providence 
and  frugalil7)r,  which  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  buy  a  pony  or  a 
cow,  that  could  be  fed  upon  the 
common,  had  supplied  to  their  pre- 
decessors. The  cottagers  them- 
selves, who  could  not  understand 
the  nice  distinctions  of  the  lawTers, 
considered  that  they  had  been 
robbed  of  their  patrimony;  and 
wherover  commons  have  been  large- 
ly indosed,  we  find  the  villagers  at 
tibe  present  day  expressing  their  sen- 
timents upon  the  subject  in  terms 
of  not  unnatural  bitterness,  some- 
times in  language  similar  to  that  of 
the  doggrol  verses : 
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It  is  I  sin  in  man  or  woman 
To  ftaal  a  goooe  from  off  a  common ; 
Bat  who  shall  plead  that  man's  ezcnae 
Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose  ? 

In  theee  days,  when  an  ontcry  is 
raised  if  it  is  proposed  to  depriye  a 
publican  of  an  annnal  license,  to 
the  renewal  of  which  he  has  no 
daim  at  law;  nay  more,  when 
officers  in  the  army  receive  millions 
of  the  public  money  in  compensa* 
tion  for  the  oyer-regnlation  prices 
they  have  given  for  commissions,  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  law, 
this  may  be  deemed  incredible. 
PerBons  nnaoqnainted  with  the  &ctB 
may  well  fiemcy  that  there  is  some 
misiake  in  the  statement,  that  a 
whole  class  of  men,  the  largest  in 
the  tiTigiloTn,  was,  by  a  succession 
of  Private  Acts,  deprived  of  va- 
luable privileges,  which  thev  and 
their  predecessors  had  enjoyed  from 
the  earliest  times,  withont  receiving 
the  sb'ghtest  compensation.  We 
shall  therefore  quote  what  Messrs. 
Tofiiell  and  Tremenheere  say  upon 
this  sabject,  in  an  official  report 
laid  before  Parliament : 

InTBiymany  eases,  probably  the  great 
B^^  of  eases,  the  indosure  has  de- 
prired  the  cottager  of  the  benefits  he  had 
qJQjed  from  the  waste,  withont  any  com- 
pomtion*  The  cases  are  those  in  which 
the  cottager  was  merely  a  tenant.  Com- 
peuBtion  for  the  priTileges  attached  to  the 
toement  would,  at  the  time  of  the  indo- 
ran,  be  awarded  to  the  landlord.  The 
plot  of  land  so  assigned  to  the  landlord 
migfat  be  immediately  thrown  by  him  into 
aa  adjoining  liuin,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  lithoat  reference  to  the  tenant  of  the 
wttige. 

This  seems  rather  a  strange  mode 
of  administering  justice;  compensa- 
iaoii  is  indeed  awarded  for  rights 
taken  away;  but  the  rights  are 
takea  from  one  man,  and  the  com- 
pensation is  given  to  another. 

The  following  extracts  of  speeches 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  years  1844  and  1845  by  Mr. 
Agtionby  and  Lord  Lincoln  (better 
known  afterwards  as  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle)  fdlly  bear  out  the  state- 


ment oftMessrs.  Tu&ell  and  Tre- 
menheere. Mr.  Aglionby  declared 
that 

Indosure  Bills  had  been  introduced 
heretofore  and  passed  withont  discussion, 
and  no  one  could  tell  how  many  persons 
had  suffered  in  their  interests  and  rights 
by  the  interference  of  those  Bills.  Cer- 
tainly these  Bills  had  been  referred  to 
committees  upstairs,  but  everyone  knew 
how  these  committees  were  ffenerallv  con- 
ducted. They  were  attenSed  only  by 
honourabie  members  who  were  interested  m 
them,  being  lords  of  manors;  and  the 
rights  of  tne  poor,  though  they  might  be 
tfluked  about,  had  frequently  been  taken 
away  uMer  that  system. 

Still  more  emphatic  are  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  Lord  Lincoln  in 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Oenersd  Liclosure  Bill  in  1845  : 

This  I  know,  that  in  nineteen  cases  ont 
of  twenty,  committees  of  this  House,  sit- 
ting on  priTate  Indosure  Bills,  neglected 
the  riffhts  of  the  poor.  I  do  not  say  they 
wilfaUy  neglected  these  rights,  fat  from  it ; 
but  this  I  affirm,  that  they  were  neglected 
in  consequence  of  the  committees  being 
permitted  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
daims  of  the  poor  man,  because,  by  reason 
of  his  very  poverty,  he  is  unable  to  come  up 
to  London,  to  fee  counsel,  to  produce  wit- 
nesses, and  to  uxge  his  claims  before  a 
committee  of  this  House. 

The  claims  of  the  commoners 
properly  so  called,  the  tenants  of  the 
manor,  met  with  more  considera- 
tion than  those  of  the  cottagers; 
though  many  of  them  doubtless 
must  be  included  in  the  categoiy  of 
those  referred  to  by  Lord  Lmcoln, 
who  by  reason  of  their  poverty 
were  unable  to  Tnaintain  their  strict 
leg^  rights.  Pauper  vhigue  jacei^ 
is  as  true  now  as  in  the  days  of 
Juvenal.  Many  of  them  were  un- 
able to  turn  the  smaJl  portions  of  the 
common  which  they  did  receive  to 
a  profitable  use,  and  were  only  too 
re«dy  in  the  first  instance  to  part 
with  them,  for  sums  which  pro- 
bably seemed  large  to  them.  At  any 
rate,  sooner  or  later,  the  holders  of 
these  small  allotments,  like  their 
predecessors,  the  peasant  and  yeo- 
man proprietors  of  an  earlier  date, 
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were  indnoed  for  a  money  pa3rment 
to  part  with  their  land,  which  was 
at  once  swallowed  up  in  the  already 
overgrown  estates  of  the  great  land- 
owners, who,  in  their  haste  to  add 
house  to  house  and  field  to  field, 
were  willing  to  give  more  than  its 
present  value  for  what  conferred 
upon  them  social  position  and  poli- 
tical influence,  as  well  as  additional 
means  for  the  preservation  of  game. 
The  temporary  benefit  which  the 
conmioner  received  was  probably  at 
the  best  an  inadequate  compensation 
even  to  himself  for  the  permanent 
rights  which  he  had  surrendered. 
To  hifi  children,  and  to  those  who 
oame  after  them,  it  waa  an  unmiti- 
gated loss,  the  compensation-money 
was  soon  spent,  and  the  common 
was  no  longer  common.  In  many 
cases  there  was  not  enough  left  for 
the  village  boys  and  young  men  to 
play  cricket  upon.  We  Imow  of  a 
case  where  all  that  was  left  of  a 
common  was  assigned  as  a  cricket 
ground  to  a  public  school,  com- 
posed of  the  sons  of  the  gentry ;  from 
this  ground  the  poor  of  the  place 
are  altogether  excluded. 

Four  thousand  Private  Inclosore 
Acts  were  passed  through  Par- 
liament between  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  this  system  and 
the  year  1845,  ^  which  the  General 
Inclosure  Act  was  passed;  this  Act, 
though  designed,  as  its  title  de- 
clares, to  facilitate  the  inclosure 
of  commons,  was  intended  also  by 
its  authors  to  afford  additional 
protection  to  the  rights  of  the  poor, 
and  to  secure  that  something,  how* 
ever  small,  should  be  preserved  for 
i^ture  generations.  In  the  previous 
year  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  alluded  to 
the  importance  of  not  disregarding 
these  claims.     He  said : 

As  to  the  actual  rigbtB,  the  House  must 
be  cautious  how  it  deals  with  these  rights. 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  feeling.  Honour- 
able members  have  their  feelings,  and  the 
poorer  class  of  the  community  have  feelings 
on  this  subject.  The  right  of  common  con- 
nects them  with  the  soil.  The  right  of 
turning  a  goose  on  the  common  makes  a 
man  feel  interested  in  the  tenure  of  land. 


It  may  be  more  beneficial  to  a  tonant  thtt 
he  should  accept  £2  or  £3 ;  but  reooUed 
you  are  not  dealing  with  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  but  with  those  of  his  Bucoesion. 

By  the  General  Inclosure  Act  it     I 
is    provided     that    CommissionerB 
should  be  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  consider  aU  applications 
for  inclosures,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  claims  arising  from  the 
same,  and  to  draw  up  provisional 
orders    and    reports    to    be   laid 
before    Parliament  ;   these    provi- 
sional orders  of  the  Commiasionen 
are  combined  every  year  into  one 
measure,  which  is  passed  under  tiie 
name  of  the  Annual  liiclosare  Act. 
It  was  Airther  provided  i^t  in  all 
subsequent    inclosures,    over    and 
above  the  allotments  to  individuals, 
public  allotments  for  gardens  for 
the  labouring  poor  should  be  set 
out  by  the  Inclosure  Conmiifisionen; 
and  in  case  such  allotments  were 
not  made,  the  Gommisioners  were 
directed  in  their  annual  report  '  to 
state  the  grounds  on  which  thej 
shall  have  abstained  from  requiring 
such    appropriation.'      The    Com- 
missioners were  also  authorised  to 
require,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
inclosure,  the   appropriation  of  an 
allotment  not  exceeding  ten  acres 
for  exercise  and  recreation  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  care  of  these  allotments  for 
the  labouring  poor  was  entrusted  to 
allotment    wardens,  consisting    of 
the  clergyman,  one  of  the  church- 
wardens, and  two  other  persons  to 
be    elected    by    the    pariahioners. 
This  is  the  first  public  recognition 
we  find  of  the  duty  of  paying  any 
regard  to  the  rights  of  sucoeeding 
generations  in  the  common  land  oif 
the  nation ;  either  for  the  purpose 
of    beneficial    occupation,    or    of 
enjoyment.     The  recognition  even 
is  something ;    but,  as   &r  as  the 
performance  is  concerned,  we  might 
have  dispensed  with  it  altogether, 
without  being  sensible  of  our  loss. 
Since  the  passing  of  this  Act  in 
1^45,   up  to   1867,.  not  less   than 
484,893  acres  of  land  have  been 
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inclosed ;  and  the  jfoUowLng  is  an 
account^  prepaid  by  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere,  of  the  maimer  in  wliich  the 
directioiis  of  the  Legislature  have, 
in  this  respeoty  been  complied  with : 

Acres 

Number  of  aereB  in  reject  of 
which,  the  oommoa  rights  beine 
stint«d,  the  Commisaioiiers  had 
no  power  to  require  pnblic  al- 
lotments for  the  labouring  poor   1 64,038 

AflRgned  to  the  lords  of  manon 
and  others,  withoat  any  pablio 
allotments  for  gardens  being 
made  for  the  labonring  poor, 
Trith  the  reasons  given,  59,600, 
Tia.: 

Becaioe  the  poor  h&Te  gardeiiB 
already I9>5i6 

Becaise  the  land  iras  distant  from 
the  cottagers^  dwellings,  ele- 
Tated,  or  i^erwise  nnsuited  for 
garden  allotments    •        .        .     30,103 

For  other  specified  causes,  snch  as 
iadosora  vezy  small         .        .       9»98i 

Afliigned  to  lords  of  manors  and 
othen  (in  cases  where  public 
aUotinents  were  made  for  the 
kbooring  poor)  .   259»i36 

Aasigaed  as  public  allotments  for 
gudeos  to  the  labouring  poor  • 


» Totol  . 


2,119 


.   484.893 


Since  Falstaff's  celebrated  bill  at 
tbe  Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap,  we 
do  not  know  that  we  have  seen  an 
account  to  eqnal  this : 

t.     d, 
A  Gapon        .        .        .        .        .  z    a 

iSaoce  .  .  .  .  .  -04 
Sack,  Two  Gallons  .  .  .  •  5  8 
Anchories  and  Sack  after  Supper  .  2  6 
Bread    .        .         .        .        .        .00} 

Total    .        .  10    8^ 


*  0  monstrous  ! '  cried  Prince 
Hal ;  '  what  an  intolerable  amount 
of  sack  to  one  halfpennyworth  of 
bread ! '  O  monstrous!  say  we,  what 
an  intolerable  amount  of  conmion 
land  assigned  to  the  rich,  compared 
with  the  proportion  assigned  to  the 
poor! 

Even  from  the  two  thousand  acres 
assigned  to  them,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  labouring  poor  de- 
rive mnch  benefit.  The  Act,  as 
we  have  seen,  directs  that  allotment 
wardens  should  be  elected  to  take 
charge  of  the  allotments ;  but  Mr. 
B.  Denton,  a  witness  very  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  who  was 
examined  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Inclosure  Act  in  1 869, 
informed  them  that  he  was  not 
aware  these  officers  had  been  elected 
in  any  single  instance ;  whatever  is 
done  in  the  matter  is  done  by  the 
clergyman,  the  churchwardens,  and 
overseers,  rather  it  would  seem  in 
the  character  of  parish  official  than 
as  allotment  wardens ;  probably  the 
majority  of  them  are  not  aware 
that  there  are  any  such  officers,  or 
that  any  special  duty  is  imposed 
upon  them  in  the  matter.  At  any 
rate  no  provision  is  made  for  seeing 
that  the  allotment  wardens  dis- 
charge the  duty  of  that  office.  The 
Inclosure  Commissioners  can  make 
regulations  to  last  for  five  years; 
but  as  they  have  no  power  to  enforce 
those  regulations,  Mr.  Darby,  one 
of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  in- 
formed the  Committee  that   they 


'  A  amall  portion,  not  much  exceeding  1,700  acres,  was  also  assigned  for  purposes  of 
lecreation.  This  is  not  alluded  to  by  the  Commissioners,  probably  because  they  were 
nerelj  considering  the  question  of  allotments  for  gardens  for  the  labouring  poor. 
The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Inclosure  Act  1869  say  in 
their  report:  'It  appears  from  a  return  made  by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  that 
6i4,Soo  acres  hare  been  inclosed,  or  have  been  ordered  to  be  inclosed,  since  the  passing 
of  Uie  General  Inclosure  Act  in  1845,  and  that  three-fifths  of  this  acreage,  or  368,000, 
inay  be  assumed  to  be  waste  of  a  manor,  or  subject  to  rights  of  common  not  limited 
by  munber  or  stints,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  30th  and  31st  sections  of  the 
Act  of  1845.  In  the  appropriation  of  public  allotments,  out  of  these  368,000  acres, 
M23  acres  have  been  appropriated  as  allotments  for  the  labouring  poor,  and  1,74a 
acres  for  the  purposes  of  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.'  The 
clight  difference  in  the  figures  of  the  two  calculations  arises  from  this,  that  the  cal- 
CTUation  of  the  Inclosuro  Comtiissioners  comes  further  down,  and  also  comprises  lands 
ordered  to  be  indosed,  as  well  as  those  actually  inclosed. 
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had  not  thonght  it   necessary  to 
make  any.    We  consequently  are 
not  mnch  snrprised  to  leam  £com 
Mr.   B.   Denton,  that  thongh  the 
Act  apparently  intends   the  allot- 
ments   to   be  let  at  the    fiirming 
value  of  the   land,   'yet   in    iact 
the  rent  paid  by  the  cottager  is 
almost  always  double  that.*     The 
labourers,  therefore,  derivenofurther 
benefit  from  these  allotments  than 
they  would  from  hiring  agarden,  or  a 
piece  of  a  field  from  a  neighbour- 
mg  &rmer.    This  rent^  eyen  is  paid 
to  the  oyerseers  of  the  poor,  in  aid 
of  the  poor  rates  of  the  parish.    Itis 
employed  in  reducing  the  general 
buj^ens  on  land ;  so  large  a  portion 
of  which  has  in  quite  recent  times 
been  diverted  from  public  uses,  and 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
possessors.    Sometimes,  for  the  want 
of  anyone  to  look  afber  theinterests  of 
the  poor,  and  frtmi  their  inabiliiy  to 
look  after  their  own  interests  them- 
selves, the  land  is  allowed  to  remain 
waste,  and  actually  becomes  a  nui- 
sance; sometimes  it  is  let  to  formers. 
Mr.  Darby  said  that  in  the  very  week 
in  which  he  appeared  before  the 
Committee,  the  Commissioners  had 
been  requested  in  two  cases  to  sell 
the  allotments,  but,  shall  we  sav 
fortunately?   Hhey    had    no  such 
power.'     He  had  heard  of  another 
case  where  the  land  was  claimed  by 
the  occupiers  as  their  own  ;  and  no 
doubt,  after  twenty  years  of  undis- 
turbed possession,  they  would  ac- 
quire a  valid  title  by  prescription* 
As  these  occupiers  were  probably 
labourers  (though  it  is  difficult  to 
fancy  persons    of  that  class  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite  courage  and 
intelligence  to  put   forth    such  a 
claim,   or    farmers  and   guardians 
of  the  poor   so  friendly  disposed 
towards  labourers  as  to  leave  them 
undisturbed  for  twenty  years),  it 
may  be  said,  here  at  least  the  poor 
have    derived  some    compensation 


for  the  indosnre  of  a  coomion.  The 
individuals  may  have  done  so,  yet 
the  Hmallness  of  the  plots,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  iitfe,  woald  pre- 
vent the  same  fekvounible  resalis 
being  derived  from  them  which  pea- 
sant pzopnetora  on  the  ContineDt 
have  obtained  from  their  fisoms. 
Besides,  what  guarantee  have  we, 
under  our  existing  system  of  land 
tenure,  that  this  land  also  shonld 
not  follow  the  same  course  as  the 
original  allotments,  in  obedience  to 
the  law  that  obtains  in  ierrestrialf 
no  less  than  in  celestial  movements, 
of  universal  gravitation  towards  a 
common  centre  of  attraction  ? 

Under  the  Greneral  Inclosnre  Act 
it  is  probable  that  the  rights  of  the 
smaller  commoners  have  been  better 
attended  to  than  they  were  before 
it  was  passed.  Now,  when  an  in- 
closure  is  contemplated,  an  assistant 
Commissioner  visits  the  locality,  and 
hears  all  objections  and  daims  re- 
specting common  rights ;  this  gives 
the  poor  man  a  more  &vonrEtble 
opportunity  of  being  heard  than 
when  he  was  required  to  go  to  Lon- 
don, '  and  to  fee  counsel,'  in  order 
that  his  claims  might  be  heard  bya 
committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  the  notices  of  the  sittings 
of  the  assistant  Commissioner  are 
fr^uently  not  sufficiently  published 
to  enable  the  labourers  to  attend 
the  meetings;  they  are  always  held 
in  the  day-time,  when  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  labourers  to  attend 
without  losing  a  day.  It  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  the 
assistant  Commissioners  that  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  have 
held  some  of  these  meetings  in  thf^ 
evening.  When  Mr.  Wethereli,  one 
of  the  assistant  Commissioners,  was 
asked  whether  it  would  not  hare 
been  far  more  likely  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  labouring  poor, 
and  therefore  to  ascertain  their 
wishes,   if  the  meeting^  had  been 


1  That  is  to  saj.  the  snrpliui  rent,  for  there  is  a  rent  charge,  fqoal  to  the  full  valae  of 
the  land  at  the  time  of  inaosare,  paid  to  thoee  among  whom  the  common  ia  divided. 
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held  after  their  work  was  finisliod, 
he  i^liedy   '  Undoiibtedly,  but  it 
would  not   be   conyenient  to  the 
astdfitant  Gommiasioner ;  sometimea 
we  should  have  a  difficulty  in  get- 
ting back  at  night.'    Upon  reflec- 
tion, this  did  not  altogemer  appear 
to  Mr.  Wetherell  the  best  excuse 
that  oould  be  given   for    holding 
these  meedngB  at  an  hour  at  which 
the  labouring  poor  could  not  attend 
without  the  loss  of  a  day's  pay  ;  so 
upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  when 
he  was  asked  the  question,  '  Would 
there  be  any  disadvantage  in  hold- 
ing the  meetings  in  the  evening  ? ' 
he  replied, '  Since  that  question  was 
asked  me  on  the  last  occasion  I  have 
considered  the  point.'     The  answer 
is  consequently  the  result  of  mature 
deliberation :    '  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  after  a  hard  day's  work  if  I 
began   to  examine    the    labourers 
aboat    commons    appurtenant    or 
conunons  appendant,  they  would  he 
aU  asleep,'    So,  because  poor  Hodge 
miffht  be  too  tired  or  too  sleepy  to 
mi^e  a  clear  statement  of  his  claims 
at  the  end  of  his  day's  work,  no 
opportanity  at  all  is  to  be  given  him. 
Mr.   Wetherell   would   have  done 
better  to  have  left  his  excuse  as  it 
stood  at  first. 

But  the  important  question  which 
thepeople  of  this  country  havenowto 
determine  is  not  whether  the  rights 
of  individual  commoners ;  and  the 
mterests  of  the  labourers,  and  of  the 
pnbliCfOver  commons ;  are  sufficiently 
or  insufficiently  protected  under  the 
present  system  of  effecting  inclo- 
sares.  It  is  clear  that  no  common 
can  be  inclosed  unless  Parliament 
grants  a  special  Act  for  the  purpose, 
except  in  the  very  rare  instances  in 
which  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
erery  one  of  the  commoners  con- 
car.  The  value  of  a  common  sel- 
dom exceeds  one  or  two  shillings  an 
acre  in  its  uninclosed  state;  when 
inclosed  and  cultivated  it  often  be- 
comes worth  one  or  two  pounds  an 
acre.  It  is  the  free  action  of  the 
Legislaturo  that  bestows  this  ad- 


ditional value  upon  the  land ;  surely 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  Parlii^ 
ment,  as  the  trustee  of  the  rights 
of  the  nation,  not  to  allow  the  hold 
it    actually   possesses   upon   such 
lands  to  be  hghtly  mven  up.      If 
Parliament  should  refuse  its  consent 
to  any  further  inclosures,  and  at  the 
same  time  offer  to  all  interested  in 
any  common  lands  the  full  value  of 
their  existing  rights,  if  they  choose 
to  part  with  them,  it  would  keep  so 
entirely  within  its  competence,  and 
the  measure  would  be  one  of  such 
ample  justice,  that  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  there  could   be  any  ground 
for  complaint.      Not  even  Tenny- 
son's Northern  Farmer,  who  heard 
^proputtyy    propttUyy   propvUuy'    in 
the  canter  of  his  nag,  could  have 
held  that  there  was  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  property  in 
this.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  re- 
flect with   patience  upon  the  fact 
that  nearly  8,000,000  acres  of  land, 
which  might  have  been  retained  at 
a  very  small  cost  as  public  property, 
have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  the 
possession  of  private  hands ;  and 
that,  year  by  year,  additional  thou- 
sands are  being  diverted  finom  the 
public  in  the  same  manner,  with 
merely  some  such  pitiful  reserva- 
tions as  we  have  just  referred  to. 
There  are  still  at  least  8,000,000 
acres  of  uninclosed  or  waste  land  ; 
probably  half  of  this  is  capableof  pro- 
fitable cultivation,  even  in  the  present 
backward  condition  of  agriculture. 
With  the  improvements  that  may 
confidently  be  looked  forward  to 
in  the  course  of  another  centuiy, 
it  is,  perhaps,  absurd  to  speak  of 
any    portion  of   the   soil  of   this 
country  as  incapable  of  cultivation. 
When  the  appHcation  of  mechani- 
cal, chemical,  and  geological  science 
to  agriculture  shall  have  advanced 
somewhat  from  their  present  very 
elementary    beginnings ;    when    it 
may  be  possible  to  transport  im- 
mense quantities  of  soil  from  one 
part  of  the   country  to   another; 
when  we  shall  no  longer    throw 
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every  year  into  our  rivers  and 
seas  a  vast  amount  of  fertilising 
sewage  ;  when  extensive  schemes  of 
irrigation  shall  have  been  adopted  ; 
when  even  oar  climate  may  have 
been  sensibly  improved,  land  that 
is  now  quite  barren  may  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  good  crops ; 
we  should  be  carefol  how  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  single  acre 
of  the  earth  we  inhabit  has  been 
condemned  by  nature  to  perpetual 
sterility.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
are  certainly  several  million  acres 
of  waste  land  that  even  now  are 
susceptible  of  cultivation. 

The  question  is,  For  whose  benefit 
are  these  lands  to  be  cultivated,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  territorial  aristoc- 
racy or  of  the  nation  ?  Persons  inte- 
rested  in  perpetuating  the  system  of 
inclosures  that  has  been  going  on 
uninterruptedly  for  the  last  century 
and  a  half,  sometimes  represent  this 
to  be  a  question  whether  a  certain 
amount  of  land  shall  be  sufiered  to 
remain  in  its  present  state  of  almost 
absolute  unproductiveness,  or  shall 
be  brought  into  cultivation.  But 
this  is  entirely  a  false  issue  ;  what 
the  advocates  for  the  preservation 
of  commons  desire  is,  that  waste 
ground,  not  required  to  be  kept 
open  for  the  sake  of  the  health  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people,  should  be 
cultivated  for  the  benefit  df  all, 
instead  of  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 
If  we  look  at  it  merely  in  the  light 
of  increased  productiveness,  there 
is  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  waste  land  would  be  rendered 
more  productive  by  being  distri- 
buted among  a  considerable  number 
of  cultivators,  with  assured  interests 
in  their  respective  tenures,  than  by 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  that 
small  body  of  proprietors  who 
already  possess  all  the  rest.  Many 
of  them  have  such  vast  estates  and 
such  immense  revenues  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  little  interest  to  them  to 
make  two  ears  of  corn  grow  where 
one  only  grew  before ;  and  they  are 
unwilling    to    give    their    tenant 


farmers  such  an  interest  in  their 
&rms  as  should  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  spend  their  labonr 
and  capital  largely  in  increasing 
the  produce.  The  small  proprie- 
tor, on  the  other  hand,  whether 
a  freeholder  or  tenant  for  a  term 
sufficiently  long  to  insure  to  him 
the  fruits  of  his  industry,  knows 
no  other  object  so  important  as 
that  of  making  every  square  yard 
of  his  land  yield  the  largest  amount 
of  produce.  The  worst  of  the 
small  holdings  in  France  is,  that 
the  peasant  proprietor  is  too  much 
absorbed  in  his  land;  his  whole 
thoughts  and  energies  are  concen- 
trated upon  it — ^his  whole  life  is,  as 
it  were,  buried  in  his  ground.  The 
possessors  of  broad  acres  frequently 
leave  large  portions  of  their  terri- 
tory in  a  state  of  nature  to  give 
shelter  to  red  deer  and  grouse,  and 
are  indifierent  to  the  destruction 
committed  by  game  upon  the  culti. 
vated  portions.  There  can  be  no 
stronger  proof  of  the  essentially 
unsound  notions  that  prevail  re- 
garding property  in  land,  than  the 
frequency  with  which  we  hear  it  re- 
peated that  if  a  landlord  recompenses 
a  tenant  for  damage  done  by  game, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  latter,  no 
one  has  any  right  to  complain ;  that 
the  community  has  no  concern 
in  the  matter.  As  if  there  were, 
or  possibly  could  be,  any  other  jns- 
tification  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  surfiice  of  the  globe  to  indi- 
viduals, but  the  expectation  that  it 
will  yield  more  for  the  benefit  of 
all  when  appropriated  than  when 
shared  in  common. 

If  the  existing  common  and  waste 
lands  should  be  taken  possession  of 
by  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  all 
legal  rights  being  duly  compensa- 
ted, a  commencement  will  be  made, 
without  injustice  to  anyone,  of 
asserting  the  supreme  right  of  the 
State  to  the  possession  of  the  whole 
soil  of  the  country,  or  rather  of 
making  good  that  right.  For  hj 
the  law  of  England  all  land  is  held 
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of  the  CrowH)  as  head  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. A  man  according  to  onr 
law  possesses  a  certain  estate  in 
land,  bat  he  is  not  the  owner  of  the 
land,  as  he  maj  be  of  those  things 
which  his  industiy  produces;  his 
estate  is  always  termed  a  tenure,  a 
holding,  not  a  dominium,^ 

Bat  to  preserve  firom  the  grasp  of 
the  land  monopolists  that  portion 
of  the  soil  which  has  not  already 
been  absolutely  appropriated,  will 
be  no  easy  task.  King  Ahab, 
amidst  all  the  luxury  of  his 
palace,  could  not  rest  in  peace 
80  long  as  he  was  unable  to  call  the 
little  vineyard  of  Naboth  his  own. 
The  spirit  of  Ahab  still  lives  in  the 
breasts  of  men  whose  chief  desire 
it  is  that  from  the  windows  of 
their  castles  and  halls  they  may 
not  see  a  single  rood  of  ground 
which  is  not  suQect  to  their  control. 
This  is  not  the  mere  lang^uage  of 
modem  communism.  No  one  has 
denounced  more  strongly  than  Adam 
Smith  himself,  the  prejudicial  effects 
thatarise  from  the  land  of  a  country 
being  aggregated  in  a  few  enormous 
estates,  or  more  severely  stigmatised 
the  motives  that  led  to  that  aggrega- 
tion. Almost  at  the  very  time  when 
the  WecUth  of  Nations  was  publish- 
ed, the  grasping  avarice  of  the  great 
landowners  was  denounced  by  Gold- 
smith, in  a  poem,  which,  however 
nnsoand  some  of  its  economic 
theories  may  be,  comes  home  to  the 
heart  of  every  man  who  prefers  a 
happy  land  to  a  splendid  one,  in 
which  the  ostentation  of  luxury  is 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  being 
placed  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  extremity  of  indigence : 

When  then,  ah !  where  shall  poverty  reside, 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contigaoiu  pride  ? 
if  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  strayed 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  bhide, 
These  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth 

diYide, 
And  ev'n  the  bare  worn  common  is  denied. 

Those  who  support  the  claims  of 


the  great  landowners  maintain  that 
a  common  is  exactly  the  same,  only 
divisible  between  the  different  land- 
owners, as  inclosed  land;  there  is 
no  other  difference,  they  say,  except 
that  in  the  one  case  there  is  a  fence, 
and  in  the  other  there  is  no  fence.  In 
point  of  law  no  doubt  this  is  oorrect, 
out  it  is  just  the  fence  that  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
Fields  that  cannot  legally  be  fenced, 
cannot  be  cultivated ;  constant  dis- 
putes arise  among  the  conmioners 
as  to  overpastnring ;  persons  well 
acquainted  with  commons  declare 
that  they  never  saw  a  good  beast 
upon  one ;  no  possessor  of  a  valu- 
able animal  would  ever  think  of 
putting  it  loose  upon  one ;  conmions 
are  consequently  of  little  or  no 
value  to  the  great  proprietors  and 
rich  farmers  so  long  as  they  remain 
uninclosed.  Yet  the  lord  and  the 
other  landowner8,speaking  generally, 
cannot  alter  this  state  of  things  with- 
out the  active  intervention  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Parliament  is  as  free  to 
withhold  this  privilege  as  it  is  to 
withhold  the  privilege  of  making 
a  railway  from  one  town  to  another. 
Surelv  it  is  a  reasonable  request 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
should  suspend  these  proceedings 
until  such  time  as  the  mind  of  the 
country  upon  the  subject  is  more 
foRj  made  up.  It  is  only  quite 
recently  that  it  has  become  generally 
known  to  what  an  extent  the  in- 
closure  of  commons  has  been  carried 
out ;  this  has  led  to  further  investi- 
gation into  the  rights  of  the  public, 
and  the  powers  that  exist  to  check 
the  progress  of  these  inclosures. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  right  of 
individuals  to  property  in  land,  its 
origin,  and  extent,  have  been  of  late 
submitted  to  an  investigation  and 
discussion  such  as  it  has  never  before 
undergone.  It  is  now  generally  re- 
cognised that  manors  were  ori^^n- 
ally  granted  to  the  lords  and  their 
under-tenants,  subject  to  the  burden 


*  We  hare  no  English  phrase  eqnivalent  to  the  Latin  word  donUmum,  as  applied  to  land. 
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of  providixig  fcxr  tiie  entire  defence 
of  the  conntry;  the  waste  waa 
granted  in  common  to  both  of  these 
parties,  that  each  of  them  might  be 
enabled  the  better  to  ftOfil  their 
military  obligations.  Is  it  to  be 
endnred,  that  becanse  the  lords  of 
manors,  the  tenants  by  Knight 
Service,  have  freed  themselves  from 
their  special  liabilities  and  bnrdens ; 
and  have,  partly  by  force  and  fraud, 
obtained  possession  of  the  lands  of 
their  nnder-tenants,  that  they  are 
now-  to  be  assisted  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  acquiring  possession  of 
all  that  remains  of  what  waa  origin- 
ally granted  for  the  common  defence 
of  the  realm  P  It  is  this  considera- 
tion chiefly  that  gives  the  public  an 
equitable  ri^ht  to  put  a  check  upon 
the  ftirther  mdosure  of  commons. 

The  power  of  the  territorial  aris- 
tocracy is  strong  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  the  power  of  public 
opinion  is  still  stronger ;  all  that  is 
requisite  to  insure  a  majority  being 
gained  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
&vour  of  refusing  assent  to  any  new 
proposal  for  granting  conmion  land 
to  private  persons  is,  that  the  pub- 
lic attention  should  be  sufficiently 
directed  to  the  matter,  and  that 
the  question  should  be  understood 
by  the  constituencies  throughout 
the  country.  A  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Commons,  under  the 
presidenqy  of  Sir  C.  Dilke,  has  been 
for  some  time  in  operation.  The 
Land  Tenure  Beform  Association, 
with  Mr.  Mill  at  its  head,  makes 
this  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
its  programme.  The  spirited  con- 
duct of  private  persons,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  ffenerally,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  land  threatened  with 
inclosure,  has  saved  many  commons 
from  being  lost  for  ever  to  the  coun- 
try. Hampstead  Heath,  Plumstead, 
Berkhampstead,  and  Wimbledon 
Commons,  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  number,  although  in  the  first 
and  last  of  these  cases  immense 
sums  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  radd 
to  the  lords  for  their  rights.     The. 


question  also  has  been  energeticsJlj 
taken  up  in  Parliament,  and  the 
Gfovemment  has  been  in  two  sac- 
cessive  sessions  defeated,  when  it 
attempted  to  resist  the  feeling  of 
the  Blouse  of  Commons  in  &vour  of 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  which 
the  public  still  enjoy  over  the  Royal 
Chase  of  Epping  Forest. 

It  is  true  that  this  last  was  not  a 
conflict  between  the  lords  of  the 
manors  on  one  side  and  the  pablic 
on  the  other ;  if  it  had  been,  '  Hon- 
ourable Members,  lords  of  manon 
themselves,'  might  not  have  been 
so  ready  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the 
latter ;  it  was  a  conflict  between  the 
privileges  of  the  public  and  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  Treasniy. 
The  Treeisury  was  willing  to  ptft 
with  the  forestal  rights  of  &e  Cromi 
over  the  Forest,  for  whatever  they 
would  fetch,  if  sold;  the  people 
living  in  the  east  of  London  insisted 
that  the  rights  of  the  Grown  should 
be  retained  and  enforced  as  £af  as 
legally  could  be,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  farther  inclosure  of  the  Forest. 
The  House  of  Commons  has  adopted 
their  view  of  the  question,  and  we 
hope  that  we  may  now  consider  all 
that  remains  of  tiie  Forest  secared 
for  public  use,  to  the  great  and  last* 
ing  benefit  of  the  mhabitants  of 
the  eastern  portions  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

To  Mr.  Fawcett  is  due  the  chief 
credit  of  directing  the  attention  boiih 
of  Parliament  and  the  countiy  to 
the  entire  question  of  the  inclosnre 
of  commons.  He  especially  did 
g^ood  service  in  making  known  the 
most  objectionable  nature  of  some 
of  the  proposed  indosuiea  of  the 
year  1 869.  In  consequence  of  his 
representa^tions  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  subject; 
and  we  have  already  referred  U) 
various  parts  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee reoonunended  that  the 
proposed  inelosures  of  Withypool, 
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in  the  oonnty  of  Somerset,  and 
Wifllej,  in  the  connly  of  Surrey, 
shonld  be  omitted  from  the  genezal 
Act  of  that  session,  and  not  withont 
good  cause.  They  state  in  their 
report  that  the  assistant  oommis- 
sionor  in  the  Withypool  indosnre 
had  only  set  apart  one  acre  oat  of 
1,904  for  recreation,  giving  as 
reason  lor  this  that  a  larger  amount 
oodd  not  be  used,  'because  the 
population  neyer  resort  to  the  com- 
mon for  recreation  and  exercise, 
beoaoae  there  are  other  commons 
where  the  children  and  grown-up 
persons  can  rove  about,  and  because 
the  ground  is  steep.'  On  the  other 
hand  the  parish  clerk  and  the 
schoolmaster  testified  that  the  com- 
mon was  the  general  resort  of  the 
inhabitantB  for  exercise,  for  games, 
and  for  the  meetings  of  their  friendly 
societies,  that  there  was  no  other 
common  within  five  or  six  miles  to 
which  the  public  were  allowed  free 
access,  and  that  one  acre  was  not 
sufficient  either  for  the  children  or 
the  adults.  Five  acres  of  land,  we 
shonld  remark,  had  been  assigned 
forgarden  allotinents  for  the  labour- 
ing poor.  With  respect  to  Wisley 
Common,  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner had  assigned  two  acres  for 
recreation  ground,  but  none  for  gar- 
den aUotments ;  the  Committee  on 
the  Metropolitan  Inclosure  Act^  to 
which  this  measure  was  referred, 
unanimously  decided  that  six  acres 
should  be  reserved  for  recreation, 
and  ten  for  garden  allotments. 
These  two  instances  are  sufficient 
to  prove  how  slight  an  amount  of 
henefit  the  public  and  the  labounDg 
poor  have  .derived  from  the  clauses 
of  the  Act  of  1 845,  framed  for  the 
protection  of  their  interests. 

The  Select  Committee  of  1869 
were  led  by  these  considerations  to 
propose  various  amendments  to  the 
(^^eneral  Inclosure  Act,  all  of  which 
wonld,  if  adopted,  prove  beneficial 
to  the  inhabitants  and  labouring 
poor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  com- 
iiums  selected  for  inclosure,  though 


they  have  no  tendency  to  ch^sk 
the  progress  of  inclosure.  Mr. 
Bruce  has  this  session  introduced 
a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons 
•carrying  into  effect  most  of  these 
Tccommendations.  But  this  Bill 
merely  requires  that  a  tenth  part  of 
the  common  to  be  inclosed  shall  be 
set  apart  for  the  public  use,  and  for 
allotments  for  the  poor ;  while  the 
portion  so  set  apart  is  in  no  case 
(however  large  the  common  be)  to 
exceed  fifty  acres.  This  is  the 
strongest  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
the  nation  over  commons  that  has 
so  far  been  authoritatively  made. 
Yet  we  trust  that  this  Bill  may  not 
be  adopted;  for  if  there  be  any 
force  in  the  arguments  we  have 
been  urging,  the  nation  ought  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  measure 
that  does  not  leave  it  in  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  waste  land  still 
remaining  unincloeed.  Its  right  to 
insist  upon  this  (making  due  com- 
pensation to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  same)  is  as  clear  as  the 
benefit  that  would  result  from  the 
transaction  is  certain.  With  our 
rapidly  increasing  population  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prohibit  the 
inclosure  of  open  spaces  that  can 
promote  the  health  and  rational 
enjoyments  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  large  towns,  who  in  their 
close  and  crowded  dwellings  have 
so  slight  an  enjoyment  of  those 
blessings  that  seem  almost  the 
inalienable  rights  of  the  human 
race— to  breathe  the  pure  air  of 
heaven,  and  walk  over  the  grass 
and  flowers  of  the  field,  that  with- 
out any  aid  from  man  clothe  the 
earth  with  beauty.  And  still  more 
important  is  it  that  we  should  as  a 
nation  make  some  strenuous  effort 
to  elevate  the  social  condition  of 
that  large  portion  of  our  people 
from  whom  the  whole  body  of  our 
manual  labourers  is  recruited.  We 
know  of  no  measure  more  calculated 
to  supply  the  stimulating  influence 
of  hope  to  a  class  of  men  whose 
lot  it  now  is,  that  they  are  destitute 
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of  any  proBpGct  of  bettering  their  aaeociationB  at  Asnngton  in  Suffolk, 
coDdition  in  this  world — ^who  have  Buooesafnlly  conducted  ly  ordinary 
nothing  to  look  forward  to,  after  a  agricnltoral  laboorerB,  with  no  ex- 
life  of  painfal  drudgery,  but  a  pan-  traneona  asimtanco  (beyond  in  each 
,  per'8  grave — tlion  the  establishmeiit  case  a  loan  &ont  the  landlord,  which 
in  different  parts  of  the  oountiy  of  has  already  been  completely  paid 
small  holdings,  let  on  a  eeccre  off),  will  agree  that  the  snccesa  of 
tennre,  which  wonld  natontlly  be-  that  ezperimant  opens  the  most 
come  the  rewards  of  the  moat  pro-  hope^  prospeot  to  be  met  with  in 
vident  of  the  agricnlfcural  labonrers.  all  that  conoems  the  wel&re  of  tiuwe 
Holdings  of  this  charaoter  wonld  who  onltivate  our  soiL  Dr.  Eraser 
certainly  be  institnted  if  any  con-  says,  with  egress  reference  to  As- 
siderable  .portion  of  the  common  sington, '  If  there  are  many  things 
land  of  the  country  should  be  t^£en  to  make  a  patriotio  mind  sad,  as  it 
possession  of  by  ^e  State,  in  the  contemplates  the  aocial  condition  of 
manner  we  are  now  advocating.  England,  there  are  others  of  a 
And,  as  they  would  merely  be  let  more  cheering  character  sufficient 
upon  leases  of  moderate  duration,  to  encourage  effort,  and  to  prevent 
no  permanent  injury  could  arise  either  the  statesman  or  the  piiil- 
from  their  faUnre ;  while  immediate  anthropist  from  yielding  to  despair, 
good  would  result  from  their  suo-  One  such  thing  is  the  action  of  the 
cesB.  A  more  extended  experiment  co-operative  principle,  especially  io 
than  has  yet  been  made  of  the  its  elevating  effect  upon  the  condi- 
aystem  of  agricultnt«l  co-operation  tdon  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
should  also  bo  attempted  on  a  part  toil.' '  To  this  we  may  add,  that  in 
of  the  lands  to  be  thus  acquired  by  no  sphere  of  indnstiy  Joes  co-open> 
tho  nation.  Those  who  have  read  tion  seem  likely  to  meet  with 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester's  account  earlier  or  greater  snccess  than  in 
of  the  two  agricultural  co-operative  agriculture. 
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DEATH  OP  MAET  STUART. 


NoBLT  at  length  to  die, 

To  end  her  life  of  blood; 
With  a  lightsome  step  and  a  joyous  eye, 
In  the  pride  of  her  peerless  majesty. 

Before  them  all  she  stood. 


n 

Not  an  eyelid's  fisdntest  shiver 
Was  there,  to  give  the  lie 
To  the  false  heart  beating  calm  as  ever, 
As  she  passed  proudly  by. 


Ill 

Magnificent  in  wrong! 

The  old  smile  lit  her  fELce 
As  she  stood  those  stem-eyed  men  among; 
Not  a  stain  of  fear  as  she  swept  along 

Should  mar  that  fatal  grace. 


IV 

Not  a  falter  as  she  passed 
Was  wrung  fipom  her  royal  pride; 
With  a  lie  on  her  lips  to  the  veiy  last^ 
And  a  gay  '  Au  revoir '  to  her  judges  cast. 
Thus  Mary  Stuart  died. 


0.  Airy. 
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VILLAQB  COMMUNITIES  IN  THE  EAST  AND  WEST.* 


TT7ITH  rare  ezoeptioxiB,  books 
YY  about  India  nave^  hitherto 
been  of  two  kinds.  They  have  been 
extravagant  and  nnreal,  or  else 
profonndlytechnioal  and  alarmingly 
niatter-of-&ct.  Indian  tales  and 
novels  have  been  prodnoed  by 
writers  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  country,  and  who  fell  into  errors 
and  pit£eJls  which  a  subaltern  would 
have  avoided  after  a  residence  of 
six  weeks ;  or  they  have  come  from 
the  pen  of  old  residents,  who  have 
taken  pains  to  distort  and  exagge- 
rate the  ordinary  social  features  of 
life  in  the  East.  In  such  stories 
there  is  often  a  boar-hunt,  or  an 
expedition  after  tigers  which  rivals 
the  impossibilities  of  a  run  with 
the  Blazers,  as  formerly  described 
by  Mr.  Lever;  officers,  civil  and 
military,  talk  slang,  which  it  would 
require  a  philologist  to  interpret; 
and  the  administration  of  the  coun- 
try is  carried  on  by  individuals  who 
are  knaves  or  fools,  and  occasion- 
ally both.  Even  Oakfield,  which 
was  written  by  a  son  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
with  earnestness,  with  something 
of  a  sound  moral,  and  with  fidelity 
of  portraiture,  was  not  exempt  from 
caricature;  and  his  Indiim  con- 
nections and  early  familiarity  with 
Bengal  did  not  keep  Thackeray 
from  blunders  in  his  first,  and  as 
some  think,  his  g^reatest  work. 
Joseph  Sedley  is  a  fiction.  But 
there  have  been,  and  still  are,  In- 
dian officials  who  resemble  closely 
Colonel  Newcome  and  Mr.  Binnie. 
Perhaps  the  best  Indian  story  which 
has  been  turned  to  account  by  a 
writer  of  fiction  is  that  which  forms 
the  groundwork  of  The  Surgeon'e 
DaMghteTf  by  Scott.  The  northern 
magician  was  intimate  with  a  score 
of  Border  ftmilies  who  had  repre- 
sentatives in  the  East;  and,  with 


the  instinct  of  genius,  he  seized  on 
the  salient  pointe  of  a  narrative  told 
him  by  a  friend,  and  gave  them  to 
the  public  in  colours  brilliant,  and 
even  dazzling,  but  such  as  might 
have  been  observed  at  Madras  and 
Mysore.  Hyder  Ali,  it  is  tnie, 
teSka  rather  above  his  imperfect 
education,  and  reminds  us  more  of 
the  Saladin  of  the  Desert  when 
seated  opposite  Sir  Kenneth,  than 
of  the  grandson  of  a  Lahore  trooper. 
But  the  able  ruler  of  Seringapatam, 
and  his  less  capable  son,  in  the 
novel,  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to 
the  reel  Hyder  and  the  real  Tippoo, 
than  many  of  the  so-called  histo- 
rical characters  do  to  their  proto- 
types ;  while  the  Amazonian  Mrs. 
Montreville,  Hartley  the  surgeon, 
Hillary  the  crimp,  and  Bichard 
Middlemas  the  apostate  and  traitor, 
are  excellent  representatives  of  in- 
dividuals who  sought  their  fortunes 
in  the  East  somewhere  about  the 
latterhalf  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  also  imparted  to  Indian  sodetj 
a  character,  in  English  estimation, 
of  which  it  retains  the  impress  to 
this  very  hour. 

We  except  from  the  ruck  of 
trashy  novels  and  sensational  chro- 
nicles the  early  productions  of  Sir 
John  Eaye,  who,  before  he  took  to 
writing  history,  gave  to  the  Indian 
world  some  stories  in  which  the 
fJEUste  were  accurately  given,  and  ar- 
tistically grouped  ;  where  the  officers 
were  gentlemen,  and  the  ladies  were 
neither  Begums  nor  half-castes.  Bat» 
as  we  have  said,  there  exists  an- 
other, and  a  widely  different  set  of 
compositions.  Year  after  year  eveiy 
Indian  government  becomes  the 
depository  of  a  vast  accumulation 
of  precious  official  knowledge.  A 
province  lapses,  or  is  temporarily 
annexed,  or  a  revenue  settlement 
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has  to  be  framed  or  reyisecL     The 
langaagey  mannersy  and  oaBtoms  of 
Bome  aboriginal  or  hill  tribe,  widely 
differing  from    iihe    Aryan    oon- 
qoeron,  have  to  be  investigated; 
rerdations   of  a  particular  caste, 
the  members   of  which   have  for 
generations  lived  by  thieving  and 
robbery,  strike   the  administrator 
with  amazement,  and  the  philan- 
thropist with  despair:   rains   are 
explored  in  the  midst  of  nnheaJthy 
jungles,  which  attest  the  splendour 
and  strong^  of  past  dynasties,  and 
the  capacity  of  Bajas  and  Nawabs 
whose  names  have  all  bnt  perished : 
or,  in  short,  some  historical  scrap 
or  political  fragment  tossed  np  on 
the  stream  of  time,  is  noted,  dis- 
cussed, and  reported  by  intelligent 
officials,  who  somehow  find  leisure 
for  something  beyond  the  iniquities 
of  the  police,   the  collection  of  a 
local  cess,  or  the  desperate  rivalry 
of  two  villages  regarding  a  water- 
course and  a  boundary  line.     Pro- 
bably there  is   no  government  in 
the  world  whose  archives  contain 
BQch  a  mass  of  curious,   accurate, 
and  diversified  information  regard- 
ing the  habits  of  the  people,  as  the 
Ooveniment  of   India.    And  yet, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  fashion  in  which  it  is 
handled,  this  treasury  is  absolutely 
closed  to  the  general  reader.    Not 
to  speak  of  typographical  blunders, 
uid  paper  mouldy  and  unpleasant 
with  the  ancient  and  fish-li&e  smell 
of  an  Oriental  bazaar,  the  pages  of 
Indian    reports    are   loaded   with 
scrans  which  the  writers  have  appa- 
rently stolen  from  some  feast  of  lan- 
gosges.    Occasionally,  native  terms 
u«  translated   by  phrases   which 
either  convey  a  wrong  impression, 
or  else  render   the  subject   more 
abstmse  and  obscure.  The  amateur, 
lost  in  a  maze  of  land  tenures,  per- 
plexed with    Sanskrit    or  Arabic 
terms,  and  con6ised  by  the  hard 
i^ftmes  of  strange  tribes,  by  the 
mott^l  terminology    of  Eastern 
locahties    in    which    Hindu    and 


Mohammedan  meet,  by  new  methods 
of  computing  eras  and  distances, 
and  by  new  ways  of  introducing 
old  friends,  confesses  himself  fairly 
beaten,  and  is  driven  off  the  field. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  these  Blue 
Books  there  are  details  of  crime 
which  would  fill  a  three-volume 
novel,  accounts  of  ^una  and  flora 
which  would  delight  a  sportsman 
or  naturalist,  and  folk-lore  which 
would  give  animation  to  a  wearied 
antiquary,  and  perhaps  throw  light, 
by  comparison  and  analogy,  on  some 
vexed  question  in  the  early  chroni- 
cles of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the 
Teutonic  race. 

It  may  readily  be  apprehended 
that  Sir  H.  Maine  has  not  given  to 
the  world  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence in  the  shape  of  an  Indian 
Lothair.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  late  Law  Member  of  the 
Viceregal  Council  produced  a  bulky 
dissertation  on  Indian  land  tenures 
and  law  terms.  One  of  Mr.  Helps's 
&vourite  characters  is  constantly 
reminding  the  intelligent  circle  at 
Worth-Ashton  that  he  knows  a  trifle 
or  two  about  'Contingent  Re- 
mainders.' Sir  H.  Maine  has  pru- 
dently refruined  from  favouring  his 
hearers  and  readers  with  an  elabo- 
rate exposition  of  Puttidari  tenures, 
or  with  a  luminous  essay  on  the 
reasons  why  the  State  should  up- 
hold Puttuni  Talooks.  Such  topics 
may  well  be  left  to  the  Indian  Ad- 
ministrator or  to  the  present  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons. 
What^  then,  the  author  has  done, 
and  done  well,  is  to  '  point  out  the 
importance  of  increased  attention 
to  the  phenomena  of  usage  and 
legal  thought  which  are  observable 
in  the  East.'  Retired  civil  servants, 
who  have  frdthfully  served  the 
Company  and  the  Crown,  may  pos- 
sibly ask  how  a  man,  who  has  never 
conversed  familiarly  with  knots  of 
villagers  imder  the  shade  of  the 
manffo  or  the  tamarind  trees,  or 
studied  the  rotation  of  crops  and 
the    difficulties    of  irrigation,    or 
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adjnBted  the  measnring  chain,  or 
apportioned  the  assessment,  or  lived 
the  Indian  camp  life  which  renews 
health  to  the  firame  and  breathes 
confidence  into  the  commnnity,  can 
have  the  knowledge  to  lectnre  on 
village    co-partnership,   hereditary 
castes  and  occapations,  wet  and  dry 
lands,  customs^  and  privileges,  nn- 
certam  traditions  and  qnestionable 
rights.     But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
Legal  Member  of  Council,  especially 
if  he  be  of  an  active  and  analytical 
mind,  enjoys  peculiar  facilities  for 
arriving  at  broad  and  correct  con- 
elusions  regarding  these  unfamiliar 
topics.     His  opinion  must  be  asked 
in  Council,  and  is  generally  acted 
on,  whenever  it  is  thought  desirable 
to   substitute  authority  for  prece- 
dent, to  give  legislative  sanction  to 
some  equitable  usage  which  has  sur- 
vived Mogul  invasion  and  Mahratta 
raid,  but  has  hitherto  rested  on  no 
other  support  than  the  unity  of  a 
class  or  the  indifference  of  a  con- 
queror ;  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  decide  what  ought  to  be  vigor- 
ously wrested  from  intolerance,  and 
what  may  be  tacitly  permitted  to 
prescription  :  when  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment has  to  choose  between 
the  established  tribunals,  which  can 
interpret  custom  only  according  to 
forensic    rules    and    requirements, 
and  some  special  authority,  which 
can  take  cognisance  of  political  exi- 
gencies as  well  as  equitable  pleas ; 
and  when  it  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient to   confine  the  irresistible 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Execu- 
tive within   sections    and  clauses, 
and  to  apply  to  other  and  subject 
races  maxims  drawn  irom  the  inex- 
haTistible  Boman  sources  to  which 
all  modem  nations  are  more  or  less 
indebted  for  their  civil  and  muni- 
cipal codes.   It  happened,  moreover, 
that  Sir  H.  Maine,  during  his  tenure 
of  office,  was  called  on  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in    prolonged  dis- 
cussions which  involved  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  vast  agricultural 
communities,  and  which  were  hap- 


pily compromised  by  the  tact  and 
firmness  of  the  government  of  Lord 
Lawrence.  The  voluminous  papers, 
proceeding  from  exasperated  dis- 
putants on  both  sides  of  these  con- 
troversies,  all  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  Legal  Member  of 
Council ;  and  their  perusal,  as  well 
as  the  conversation  of  other  re- 
presentatives of  rival  interests  in 
the  well-known  Indian  Schools  of 
Revenue,  have  given  the  author  a 
clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  vil- 
lage communities,  and  have  fuUj 
qualified  him  to  speak  with  autho- 
rity on  a  subject  where,  hitherto, 
those  who  have  had  the  deepest 
knowledge  have  been  the  most  defi- 
cient in  that  lucidity  of  arrange- 
ment  and  in  that  power  of  expres- 
sion which  are  indispensable,  if 
writers  wish  to  reach  the  under- 
standings of  EngUshmen  who  bare 
not  graduated  in  Indian  Adminis- 
trative Schools. 

Sir  H.  Maine  is  quite  correct  in 
saying  that  *  no  Indian  phenomenon 
has  been  more  carefully  examined, 
and  by  men  more  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  than  the  village  commn- 
nity.' The  great  experiment  tried 
by  Lord  Comwallis  of  recognising 
the  representatives  of  Hindu  princi- 
palities, or  the  descendants  of  Mo- 
hammedan tax-gatherers,  as  an 
aristocracy  responsible  for  the 
punctual  realisation  of  Govemmeoi 
revenue,  had  not  been  attended 
with  such  success  as  to  make  its 
repetition  expedient  or  desirable. 
Accordingly,  when  the  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  ^ndostan  proper  came 
under  the  supervision  of  officials 
warned  by  the  failure  of  a  previous 
generation,  it  was  determined  to 
preserve  or  to  reconstitute  these 
village  communities,  which  are  now 
shown  clearly  to  have  been  original 
features  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  world.  And,  some  fortj 
years  aco,  there  commenced  a  series 
of  enquiries,  which,  for  honest  in- 
tention, sympathy  with  the  agri- 
culturist^  and  aoonrate   ascertain- 
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ment  of  mnd  statistics,   has  oer* 
iskwly  had  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  Imperial  annexation  and  con- 
qaest.    To  have  effected  the  settle- 
ment of  a  large  district,  to  have 
rescaeda  moribund  village  consti- 
tution  from  decay  and  extinction, 
to  have  thrown  the  SBgis  of  British 
protection  round  customs  cherished 
bj  the  majority,  but  liable  to  be  set 
aside  or  stamped  out  by  the  ambi- 
tion or  rapacity  of  dominant  fami- 
lies, was,  for  generations  of  official 
life,  one  of  the  brightest  achieve- 
ments of  Indian  adimnistration.     It 
is  difficult  to  describe  the  effect  of  a 
settlement  conducted  on  sound  and 
eqaitahlo  principles,  on  the  minds 
of  a  rural  Asiatic  population,  with- 
out being  liable  to  the  charge  of 
varnishing  and   colouring  a  plain 
tale.    Accustomed  to  rough  pay- 
ments in   kind,  to    irregular  and 
capricious    demands,    to   arbitrary 
and  violent  calls  when  the  treasury 
of  a  despot  was  exhausted  by  forays, 
marriages,  births,  funerals,  or  am- 
bitious projects  disguised  under  the 
veil  of  religious  duty,  the  Asiatic 
cultivator  has  in  past  times  looked 
on  the  British  official  as  the  Avatar 
of  some  celestial  being.     He  was 
suddenly  informed  that  vexatious 
demandjk  were  to  be  exchanged  for 
certainty  of  tenure  and  regularity 
of  payment ;  that  old  local  customs 
were  to  be  scrupulously  respected  : 
that  the  household,   the  heads  of 
families,  and  the  village  councils, 
instead  of   being    contemptuously 
disregarded,  or  violently  crushed, 
were  to  be  parts  of  the  actual  work- 
ing machinery  of  Government ;  and 
that  much  that  was  precious  in  the 
eyes  of  conservative   Hindus   and 
Mohammedans  was    to    derive    a 
fresh  impulse  and  a  second  birth 
from  an  absolute  power  prompted 
by  good  will  and  regulated  by  fair- 
ness to  all  parties.     If  an  Oriental, 
whose  ideas  are  not  yet  borrowed 
from  his  rulers,  has  any  conception 
of  a  Magna  Charta  or  a  Bill  of 
Rights,  he  must  derive  it  irom  a 


revenue  settlement ;  and  his  notion 
of  a  deliverer  from  certain  oppression 
and  possible  torture  is  that  of  the 
EngUsh  collector  or  deputy  com- 
missioner   who    appeared    on    the 
scene,  with  a  hunting  spear  for  his 
sceptre,   a  helmet  of  pith  for  his 
crown,   and  a  tent  for  his  hall  of 
audience  and  his  palace  of  justice. 
Some  of  the  men  who  have  risen  to 
the    highest    eminence    in  Indian 
annals,  who  have  founded  schools  of 
disciples  and  imitators,  and  whose 
departure    has   been  lamented  by 
crowds  of  grateful  natives,  have  de- 
rived their  most  valuable  experience 
from  the  Village  Community  and 
the  Settlement  Record.   The  sketch 
given  by  Sir  H.  Maine  of  the  village 
system,  with  its  divisions  of  trades 
and    occupations,   and    its    arable 
land,  part  held  and  cultivated  by 
the  commonalty,  and  part  assigned 
to  distinct  families,  is  accurate,  with- 
out descending  into    minute    and 
copious  details.     We  have  no  inten- 
tion of  amplifying  the  sketch,  or  of 
frightening  readers  by  a  profusion 
of  those  Indian  terms,  which  the 
author  has  either  entirely  avoided 
or  skilfully  explained.     But   some 
readers,  who  like  financial  results 
and    who    air    political     theories, 
might  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
Indian  Government  arrives  at,  after 
a  thorough  enquiry,  which  ascends 
from  the  family  to  the  clan,  from 
the  clan  to  the  village,   from  the 
village  to  the  hundred,  and  from 
the  hundred  to  the  county  or  dis- 
trict. 

With  this  object,  we  have  selected 
from  a  mass  of  reports,  two  districts 
which  differ  considerably  in  physical 
feature  and  past  history,  and  we 
shall  briefly  place  before  our  readers 
their  area,  population,  general  cha- 
racter, and  financial  results.  The 
Indian  Exchequer  is,  in  a  very 
large  measure,  replenished  by  a 
system  of  which  these  village  com- 
munities are  the  backbone.  Our 
first  district  lies  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  and  in  the  Doab  or  Inter- 
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amnifl  of  Hmdostan.  It  attained, 
in  the  Mutiny,  a  terrible  celebrity 
-which  throws  into  the  shade  the 
Black  Hole  of  1756  and  the  massa- 
cre at  Patna  in  1763.  At  the 
time  of  the  settlement,  aboat  a 
quarter  of  a  centnry  or  more  ago, 
the  difltrict  contained  one  million  of 
sools.  The  cultivating  body,  prac- 
tically, shared  the  whole  area,  under 
tenures,  both  simple  and  complex, 
but  thoroughly  understood.  The 
soil  was  either  held  or  managed  by 
the  cultivators  entirely  in  common ; 
or  it  was  completely  divided  amongst 
tenant-proprietors,  who  paid,  each  on 
their  own  shares,  a  fixed  portion  of 
the  dues  of  Government ;  or  it  was 
partiy  held  in  common,  and  partly 
divided  into  separate  portions.  The 
averaffe  area  cultivated  by  each 
proprietor  was  about  six  acres  and 
a  half.  The  process  of  cultivation 
was  to  plough,  or  rather  to  scratch 
the  ground  with  an  instrument  far 
more  simple  than  that  described  in 
the  Georg^cs,  from  two  to  fifteen 
times,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
crop.  Rotation  was  practised,  with- 
out systematic  plan  or  scientific 
guidance  ;  and  while  the  total  area 
under  productive  and  high  cultiva- 
tion was  more  than  half  a  million  of 
acres,  the  revenue  collected  on  be- 
half of  Government  averaged  yearly 
about  250,000^  Besides  fields  and 
gardens,  there  was  some  waste  land, 
but  no  forest ;  and  the  villages  and 
hamlets  were  endless.  The  above 
facte  have  been  condensed  out  of  a 
goodly  volume,  the  able  writer  of 
which  expatiates  not  merely  on  such 
important  questions  as  the  acreage 
of  the  district  and  the  total  of  the 
revenue,  but  descends  to  minute 
particulars  regarding  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  cultivating  castes, 
the  black  loam  and  the  sandy  soil, 
the  depth  below  the  sur&ce  at 
which  a  constant  supply  of  water  is 
attainable,  the  register  of  local 
traffic  along  a  first-c]ass  high  road, 
the  expenses  of  ploughing,  sowing, 
irrigatmg,  weeding,    and    reaping 


an  average  plot^  and  the  amount  of 
old  acres  which,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  active  causes,  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  new  men,  who 
have  risen  into  independence  bj 
thrift,  speculation,  oommeroe  and 
loans.  In  &ct,  the  mass  of  materials 
which  an  experienced  collector  ac- 
cumulates during  his  annual  tours^ 
or,  when  seated  at  his  desk,  by  col- 
lating  and  supervising  the  labours 
of  subordinates,  enables  him  to 
point  out  the  boundaries  of  eveiy 
field,  the  share  of  every  separate 
proprietor,  the  number  of  hereditary 
cultivators  in  any  one  village,  and 
a  variety  of  other  facts  and  statis- 
tics, in  very  littie  more  time  than  is 
requisite  for  a  clerk,  in  a  large 
banking  house,  to  inform  a  consti- 
tuent of  the  balance  at  his  credit, 
or  the  number  of  his  last  cheqae. 
So  much  and  so  fiur,  as  regards  one 
sample  of  the  village  communities 
cultivating  the  arid  but  fertile 
plains  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna. 

We  now  turn  to  a  district  in  a 
part  of  India  which  differs  widely 
from  the  Gkmgetic  valley,  in  climate, 
history,  population,  and  natural 
features.  Tne  locality  we  have  in 
view  lies  in  Central  India.  It  has 
an  average  elevation  of  about  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  with  ranges  of  hills  rising  to 
more  than  three  thousand  five  hnn- 
dred  feet.  Instead  of  the  deail 
level,  the  artificial  irrigation,  and 
the  unbroken  succession  of  corn- 
fields, groves,  and  gardens,  which 
characterise  many  of  the  districts 
traversed  by  the  main  line  of  the 
East  Indian  Railway,  we  have 
scenery  of  considerable  variety, 
picturesquenoss,  and  beauty.  Ix)nf: 
lines  of  hills  are  clothed  with  dense 
and  primeval  jungle;  undulatiBg 
plains  of  sandstone  formation,  dotted 
with  clumps  of  trees  and  wavini? 
with  long  grass,  remind  the  English 
traveller  of  a  Home  Chase  or  wild 
and  extensive  park  in  his  own  land ; 
torrents,  clear  las  the  streams  of  the 
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Scottish  Highlands,  rush  brawling 
down  precipicefi  which  have  been 
for  ages  the  abode  of  the  tiger  and 
the  bear.  Between  the  spurs  and 
nnges  of  hills  lie  valleys  of  con- 
sidoable  extent)  black  with  fertile 
kam,  and  ooyered,  at  certain  seasons, 
with  tobacco,  wheat,  and  sugar- 
cane; here  and  there  an  old  mud 
fort  tells  of  the  days  when  the 
shelter  of  four  walls  was  effectiye 
aeainst  swarms  of  Pindarries  and 
mhiatta  horse ;  wild  tribes,  with 
cnstoms  and  dialects,  which  few  save 
the  missionarj  or  the  philologist  are 
capable  of  investigating,  remind  us 
of  a  period  when  the  Aryan  con- 
qaeror  had  not  made  his  descent  on 
hidia  from  the  high  lands  of  Cen- 
tral Asia;  fauna  and  flora,  and 
carious  geological  formations,  afford 
a  wide  field  for  the  energies  of  the 
sportsman,  the  naturalist,  the  scien- 
tific student,  and  the  botanist ;  and, 
in  one  and  the  same  plateau  of  the 
district,  may  be  found  the  sources  of 
different  streams  which,  after  long 
and  tortuous  windings,  eventually 
find  their  way,  the  one  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  other,  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal. 

In  such  a  district,  till  lately 
without  the  means  of  rapid  commu- 
nication with  the  sea-board,  and 
heavily  weighted  in  the  race  of  civi- 
lisation, by  the  raids,  wars,  and 
epidemics  which  heralded  the  down- 
fall of  the  Mogul  Empire,  are  to  be 
foond  some  details  of  the  village 
conminnities,  as  they  exist  in  their 
more  primitive  features  of  their 
original  garb.  There  are,  of  coarse, 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  blacksmith, 
the  carpenter,  the  leather-cutter  or 
Wness-maker,  mentioned  by  Sir 
B.  Maine,  who  receive  allowances 
of  grain,  like  the  ancient  lockman 
in  Scothand,  or  portions  of  coarse 
treacle  for  repairs  done  to  sugar- 
mills  or  ploughs.  There  is  a  head- 
man, who  is  the  local  authority  in 
matters  of  revenue  and  poUce ;  and 
an  accountant,  whose  more  skilled 


labour  is  remunerated  by  a  fixed 
salarjr  in  money,  and  not  in  kind. 
But,  m  addition  to  these  function- 
aries who  may  be  met  with  everv- 
where,  from    the    Punjab  to  the 
confines    of  Lower  Bengal,    there 
is    a    humble    individual,  who   is 
neither    watchman     nor    artificer, 
but  the  drudge  of  the  whole  village. 
He  calls  the  tenants  together  at  tiie 
periods  when  rent  is  payable;  he 
runs  messages,  like  a  fiag  in  the 
Lower  Remove,  for  the  tenant  pro- 
prietor ;  he  consumes  country  spirits 
by  the  gallon,  when  he  can  get  them ; 
and  he  plays  the  part  which  Edie 
Ochiltree  was  supposed  to  discharge 
in  Fifeshire,  as  general  referee  on 
village  boimdaries,  on  the  tenure  of 
land,   and  on  the   social  customs 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood.     The 
group  is  occasionally  completed  by 
three  individuals  for  whom  employ- 
ment could  only  be  found  where 
education  and  enlightenment  have 
hardly  commenced.     The  first  is  a 
mendicant  Bramin  or  hedge  priest, 
who,  for  allowances  in  grain  or  for 
casual  charities,  assists   in  village 
ceremonies  and,  by  supposed  sHil 
in  astrology,  pointe  out  where  wells 
can  be  found,  as  well  as  '  quo  sidere 
terram    vertere    conveniat.'      The 
second  is  a  Gond    or    aboriginal, 
credited  with  the  power  to  defy  evil 
spirits,  and  to  charm  tigers.     The 
third  is  another  reUgious  mendicant, 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  avert 
storms  of  hail  from  the  crops,  but, 
with  an  extremely  practical  appre- 
ciation of  cause  and  efiect,  the  vil- 
lagers, it  is  said,  do  not  pay  this 
worthy  functionary  in  the    years 
when  hail  falls.     It  will  be  readily 
apprehended  that  in  such  a  commu- 
nity, the  operations  of  agriculture 
are  primitive  and  simple,  though  in 
certain  spote  a  splendid  outturn  is 
produced  with  comparatively  small 
skill.     The  demand  of  €h)vemment 
is  light.    Ample  allowance  has  been 
made  for  past  errors  of  assessment, 
for  a  scanty  population,  for  tracto 
clothed  with  impervious  forests,  and 
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for  vaUejs  in  wfaich  the  depoat  is 
poor  in  quality  and  limited  in  depth. 
The  result  is,  that  from  an  area  of 
more  than  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions of  acres,  and  from  a  population 
estimated  at  240,000,  we  have  a 
oontribation  to  the  imperial  re- 
sources of  only  i8,40o{.  a  year. 
We  may  add,  that  claims  to  hold 
land,  free  of  revenue,  for  religious 
and  even  secular  purposes,  are  few 
in  nnmher,  and  that  they  Imve  heen 
treated  with  singular  leniency. 
The  assessment  has  been  confirmed 
a  period  of  thirty  years,  of  which 
twenty-three  are  unexpired.  The 
resources  of  India  appear  to  us  to 
lie  Tety  much  in  periodical  revisions 
of  the  land-tax  or  revenue,  by  which 
Ck>vemment,  without  rekck-renting 
or  fiBLrming  the  land  to  the  highest 
bidder,  shall,  together  with  pro- 
prietors and  cultivators,  take  its 
share  in  the  increase  arising  out  of 
years  of  peace  and  security,  as  well 
as  out  of  the  greater  fiEicilities  of 
communication  and  conveyance.  It 
is  impolitic  and  unwise  to  apply 
rigid  rules  of  European  finance  to 
Asiatics,  suspicious,  excitable,  igno- 
rant, or  wedded  to  the  custom^  and 
traditions  of  centuries.  The  key  to 
unlock  the  treasure  house  of  the 
aristocrat,  and  the  bank  or  store  of 
the  ti'ader,  may,  doubtless,  be  indi- 
rect taxation  in  some  one  shape,  or 
a  light  income-tax;  but  the  mass 
of  the  population,  whether  owning 
half-a-hundred  villages,  or  repre- 
senting small  plots,  will  best  be 
taught  to  contribute  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state  by  an  assurance 
that  a  whole  generation  must  pass 
away  before  the  collector  shall  ap- 
pear to  revise  the  record ;  and  that, 
even  on  such  an  occasion,  a  far- 
sighted  Government  will  take  good 
care  that  security  of  tenure,  ob- 
servance of  local  laws,  and  a  due 
concession  of  profits,  shall  charac- 
terise the  renewal  of  one  of  its  most 
solemn  acts,  the  settlement  of  the 
revenue  or  land-tax,  quocunqtie 
nomine  vocetur. 


In  quitting  this  part  of  the  sab- 
ject,  we  do  not  forget  that  many 
experienced  officers  have  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  enduring  power  of 
these  village  communities,  and  as 
to  the  soundness  of  a  system  of 
joint  liability,  when  tested  by  the 
inexorable  rigidity  of  English  rule. 
The  fabric  resembles  that  flunons 
Cabinet  described  by  Burke :  it  is 
'a  diversified  piece  of  mosaic'  It 
is  curious  to  behold :  it  requires  the 
delicate  touch  of  a  practised  hand: 
and  its  preservation  hitheiio  is 
amongst  the  miraculous  feats  of 
Anglo-Indian  administration.  But 
it  was  severely  tested  and  stnuned 
in  the  Mutiny :  it  impedes  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  and  the  change 
of  ownership :  it  lacks  the  elements 
of  expansion,  flexibility,  and  ads^ 
tation  to  social  changes.  However, 
the  Governments  of  India  are  now 
fully  alive  to  the  necessihr  of  pre- 
serving only  what  is  intrinsicaillT 
valuable,  and  of  offering  no  obstruct 
tion  to  the  intrusion  of  the  monied 
classes.  Every  year  of  our  ascen- 
dency gives  additional  value  to 
land.  In  fact,  in  old  times,  it  oonld 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  maricet 
value  at  all;  though,  of  course,  it 
changed  hands  by  more  rade  and 
summary  methods  than  conveyances 
and  courts.  Interests  in  Indian  lands 
are  so  complex  and  varied  that  com- 
plete ownership  is  often  difficnli  to 
find ;  and  a  capitalist,  even  where  ooe 
exists,  is  not  called  on  to  build  model 
cottages,  and  to  introduce  hiffh 
farming.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
country  supports  its  own  poor.  No 
edifice  has  ever  been  seen  there 
which  bears  the  least  resembhinco 
to  a  workhouse.  At  no  time,  ex- 
cept in  seasons  of  terrible  calamitv, 
has  there  appeared  an  official  body, 
at  all  like  oar  guardians.  And,  in 
all  ordinary  seasons,  private  chanty 
generally  accomplishes  in  India,  what 
in  England  heavy  rates  and  lavish 
expenditure  have  been  hitherto 
wholly  unable  to  effect. 

We  turn  now  to  another  part  ox 
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the  snbjeci  In  his  second  lecture 
Sir  H.  Maine  takes  occasion  clearly 
and  concisely  to  explain  to  liis 
readers  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Tarions  tribnnids  now  adminiBtering 
jostice  in  British  India,  and  the 
somoes  from  which  these  establish- 
ments sprung.  The  greater  portion 
of  onr  territories  and,  indeed,  all 
the  older  and  more  settled  provinces, 
hare  been  for  some  time  under 
foor  sereral  high  courts,  established 
hj  Royal  Charter,  at  Calcutta^ 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Agra.  Lahore 
is  the  seat  of  what  is  termed  a 
Chief  Court,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  an  act  of  the  Indian  Legislature 
drawn  by  Sir  H.  Maine  himself, 
but  which,  howeyer  efficient,  lacks 
the  prestige  created  for  the  High 
Conrts  by  an  act  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  by  the  letters 
patent  of  the  Queen.  Other  tracts 
of  country,  of  recent  occupation  or 
tenanted  by  wild  and  less  civilised 
populations,  are  sufficiently  cared 
for  by  an  official,  termed  a  Judicial 
Commissioner,  who  has  discharged 
the  fmictions,  deemed  incompatible 
in  England  as  well  as  in  moro 
adTan(^  parts  of  India,  of  super- 
intendent of  the  executive  police 
and  sole  and  chief  justice  of  the 
coort.  As  Sir  H.  Maine  points 
oat,  the  three  best  known  and  most 
eminent  tribunals  in  India,  the 
High  Courts  of  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  are  made  up  of  two 
distinct  branches,  and  represent 
two  separate  tribunals  which  have 
demised  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  High  Court  embraces  the  entire 
fimctions  which  were  formerly  dis- 
tributed between  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Sudder  Court  of 
the  Company.  Sudder  and  Supreme, 
yfe  beg  to  observe,  are  convertible 
terms.  A  brief  retrospect  of  the  rise 
and  progress,  and  of  the  judicial 
dealings,  of  these  two  institutions 
iQ&jnot  be  without  historical  in- 
terest, and  it  may  even  assist  dis- 
cussions regarding  the  finality  of 
criaiinal  decisions  and  the  privilege 
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of  appeal,  which  take  place  at  the 
present  hour.  An  exhumation  of 
buried  law  has  its  uses,  as  well  as 
the  discovery  of  flint  hatchets  and 
human  bones.  And  we  may  learn 
to  avoid  some  errors,  if  we  ever 
metamorphose  our  Courts  at  West- 
minster, or  if,  hj  reason  of  any 
supposed  miscarriage  of  justice,  we 
ever  think  of  disturbing  the  rule 
by  which  the  verdict  of  a  juiy  and 
the  sentence  of  a  judge  have  hither- 
to been  final  on  matters  of  fact. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta 
took  the  place  of  an  old  tribunal 
termed  the  Mayor^s  Court,  and 
enjoyed  original  jurisdiction  over 
what  was  termed  the  *  Settlement,' 
such  being  the  limited  space  com- 
prised within  the  river  Hooghly, 
and  an  old  ditch,  originally  dug 
to  resist  the  incursions  of  the 
Mahrattas,  but  gradually  filled  up. 
The  Supreme  Court  was  also,  until 
the  last  few  years,  the  only  tribunal 
before  which  an  Englishman,  Irish- 
man, or  Scotchman,  could  be  tried 
for  any  offence  heavier  than  an 
ordinary  assault,  committed,  not 
merely  just  outside  the  boundaiy, 
but  at  the  remotest  point  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  in  an 
empire  the  limits  of  which  never 
receded  and  always  grew.  A  British- 
bom  subject,  accused  of  any  crime 
from  larceny  to  arson  and  murder,  was 
brought  down,  often  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  to  the  seat  of  government, 
together  with  scores  of  witnesses, 
who  sometimes  died,  sometimes 
absconded,  and  sometimes  were 
even  changed  on  the  way.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  always  serious 
political  and  judicial  objections  to 
the  trial  of  such  persons  before  the 
local  courts.  But  the  whole  thing 
was,  nevertheless,  for  many  years, 
a  scandal  and  disgrace  to  our  ad- 
ministration. And  it  was  not  until 
the  rule  of  Lord  Elgin  that  a 
remedy  was  found. 

To  return  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
its  first  chief  justice  was  the  unhappy 
and  notorious  Sir  Elijah  Impey ;  the 
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last  was  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  who 
is  still  living.    The  court  at  Calcutta 
came  into  existence  in  1774,  and 
expired  on  Jnlj  i,  1862.     Li  the 
space    of   nearly    ninety  years,   it 
numbered  amongst  its  Judges  men 
who  carried  to  the  most  splendid 
of  our  dependencies  a  knowledge  of 
law,  a  high  sense  of  an  honour,  a  judi- 
cial gravity,  and  equitable,  fearless, 
and  impartial  spirit,  not  unworthy 
of  any  one  of  our  three  great  English 
Courts  of  Common  Law.  Some  were 
discriminating    patrons    of   litera- 
ture:   others  wrote  works  which 
have  become  authorities  on  import- 
ant or  difficult  branches  of  Indian 
jurisprudence :  and  others,   again, 
were  amongst  the  first  to  discover 
the  value  of  a  sound  and  liberal 
English  education    as  a  means  of 
elevating  the  Hindus,  and  were  the 
boldest  opponents  of  a  system  which 
would    have    perpetuated  obscene 
classics,  ridiculous  cosmogony,  and 
childish  fables,  in  colleges  avowedly 
built  by  Gk)vemment  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  secular  and  valuable  know- 
ledge.   Around  these  tribunals,  and 
at  the  feet  of  these  Judges,  there 
was  seen  a  succession  of  advocates, 
who,  though  occasionally  yielding 
to  the  temptations  incident  to  their 
profession,  and  denouncing  the  legi- 
timate exercise  of  Indian  authority 
as  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional, 
or  hastily  applying  the  mottoes  of 
Westminster  Hall  to  systems  sapped 
by  despotism    and    corrapted    by 
priestcraft^  were  yet  distinguished 
by  the  eloquence,  the  independence, 
and  the  high  sense  of  public  duty 
and  professional  honour  which  have 
been  characteristic  of  the  English  bar 
from  the  days  of  Maynard  to  those  of 
Palmer  and  Coleridge.     It  is  true, 
as  Sir  H.  Maine  points  oat,  that, 
occasionally,  both  Judges  and  advo- 
cates set  too  high  a  value  on  English 
rules  and  evidence  and  methods  of 
pleading  ;    and   that    in    districts 
remote  &om  the    capital,   dismay 
was  spread  by  the  announcement  of 
a  strange  tribunal,  the  Judges  of 
which  could  not,  wlthont  an  in- 


terpreter, understand  one  syllable 
of   what  a  witness  uttered, — who 
endeavoured  to  make  out  that  a 
resident  at  Lucknow  or  Benares, 
by  becoming  partner  in  a  bsnldiig 
firm    at     Calcutta,    became,   con- 
structively, an  inhabitant  of  this 
latter  city ;  and  who  sent  forth  their 
bailiffs  with    writs    and   warrants 
against  which  the  splendour  of  the 
palace    and    the     sanctity  of  the 
zenana  afforded  no  sort  of  protec- 
tion.    It  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten 
that,  on  certain  notable  occasions, 
conflicts  between  the  highest  Eng- 
lish Court  and  the  chief  execntiTe 
authorities  produced  grave  public 
scandals,  and  gave  rise  to  a  belief 
amongst    litigious   and    nnscmpu. 
lous  natives  that  English  law  and 
English   Courts  could    be    set  in 
motion  to  arrest  the  action  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  executive,  to  clog  the 
wheels  of  the  adminis^ation,  and 
to  gratify  private  revenge.    Bntj  to 
the  independent  Europeans,  who  for 
many  years  were  only  tolerated  in 
India,  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  a  source  of  confidence 
and  a  tower  of  strength.  Gradnallj, 
and  especially  in  the  Metropolitan 
districts,  rich  natives  learned  first 
to  endure,  and  then  to  accept  its 
decisions  with  thankfulness.  Sir  H. 
Maine  records  his  opinion,  succinctly 
but  clearly,  that  in  the  celebrated 
case  which  figures  in  the  speeches 
of   Burke    and  in    the   essays  of 
Macaulay,  the  Hindu  criminal  who 
vras  arraigned,  tried,  and  hanged 
for  forgery,  '  had  quite  as  fair  a  trial 
as  any   Englishman   of   ihat  day 
indicted  for    forgery  would   have 
had  in  England,'  and  was  '  treated 
with  even  more  '  consideration  by 
the  Conrt.'    It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  Nundkoomar  or  Nnn- 
coomar  was  not  the  first  native  who 
had   been  hanged  for  foxgery  in 
India  by  the  English  law«     It  is 
certain,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Barwell,  that  several  other  natives 
had  actually  suffered  death  for  this 
crime  under  the  procedure  of  the 
old  Mayor's  Court  of  Calcutta;  and 
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another  natiye,  named  Badacliand 
Mittra,  of  the  highest  house  of  the 
writer  caste,  had  been  sentenced  to 
death,  but  pardoned  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  petition  signed  by  several 
persons,  amongst  whom  was  Nnnd- 
koomar  himself.  This  unhappy 
intrigaer  was  tried  before  all  four 
Jnd^  of  the  Court — Impey,  Hyde, 
Lemaistre,  and  Chambers — ^by  a 
JTuy  of  twelve.  The  accused,  on 
his  trial,  which  was  unusually  pro- 
tracted, was  assisted  by  two  of  the 
most  eminent  counsel  of  the  day. 
The  defence  was  supported  by  un- 
limited perjury,  and  by  forgeries 
added  to  those  with  which  the  pri- 
soner was  charged.  The  verdict  of 
the  jury  was  unqualified  by  any 
recommendation  to  mercy.  No 
practical  attempt  to  save  the  crimi- 
nal or  to  mitigate  his  penalty  was 
made  by  Francis,  Clavering,  or  any 
of  the  celebrated  opponents  of 
Hastings ;  and  the  sentence  was 
duly  carried  out,  under  circum- 
stances which  have  been  described 
with  dramatic  force  and  illness  by 
that  wonderful  pen  which  could 
make  Indian  scenes  and  anecdotes 
familiar  and  even  attractive  to  the 
ordinary  reader  of  histoir.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that,  however 
convenient  to  Warren  Hastings 
might  have  been  the  collapse  and 
disappearance  of  such  a  persistent 
enemy  as  Nundkoomar,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  accused 
was  fairly  tried ;  that,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  character  of 
Impey,  that  of  Sir  B.  Chambers  is 
above  suspicion,  as  the  friend  and 
associate  of  Johnson  and  Burke; 
and  that  Judges  who  had  lately  seen 
Dr.  Dodd  hanged  for  forging  a  draft 
or  cheque  were  not  likely  to  show 
any  fevour  to  a  criminal  who  de- 
liberately repeated  on  his  trial  the 
very  grave  offences  with  which  he 
stood  charged.  But  whatever  maybe 
the  present  state  of  English  opinion, 
or  the  ultimate  verdict  of  posterity, 
on  the  trial  of  Nundkoomar,  the 
tepatationof  the  Supreme  Court  at 


Calcutta  long  before  its  extinction, 
had  been  established  as  that  of  an 
^cient  tribunal,  presided  over  by 
liberal,  learned,  and  humane  Judges, 
whose  decisions  commanded  respect 
in  the  place  where  they  were  de- 
livered, and  indirectly  influenced 
for  good  the  whole  course  of  law 
and  procedure  in  the  other  tribu- 
nals of  the  empire.  Pictures  of 
the  most  eminent  occupants  of  the 
Bench,  from  the  pencils  of  such 
artists  as  Chinneiy,  Lawrence,  Bom- 
ney,  and  Shee,  as  yet  uninjured  by 
the  damp,  heat,  and  insects  of  the 
climate,  adorned  the  walls  of  the 
old  Supreme  Court,  and  will  doubt- 
less preserve  the  memories  of  just 
Judges  and  of  skilful  artists  in  the 
new  building  which,  with  its  stone 
facings  and  Corinthian  columns,  is 
slowly  but  certainly  rising  to  com- 
pletion. 

The  other  branch  of  the  High 
Courts  established  within  the  last 
ten  years  represents  the  old  Sudder 
Courts  of  the  Company,  which  were 
the  ultimate  tribunals  of  appeal, 
reference,  and  revision,  from  the 
Sessions  and  District  Courts,  the 
latter,  as  Sir  H.  Maine  truly  says, 
being  a  study  in  themselves,  for 
which  we  have  no  time  in  this 
article.  The  Sudder  Courts  came 
into  existence  some  twenty  years 
after  the  Supreme  Courts  had  been 
constituted.  The  earlier  rulers  of 
the  growing  Indian  empire  were 
far  too  much  occupied  with  wars 
and  treaties,  with  the  settlement  of 
the  land  revenue,  and  with  rich 
monopolies  of  commerce  and  trade, 
to  spare  time  for  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  security  of  pro- 
perty and  life.  These  subjects  were 
left  for  a  time  to  a  set  of  Moham- 
medan officials  termed  Foujdars, 
who  were  supposed  to  put  down 
gang-robbers,  to  arrest  and  punish 
Durglars,  and  to  take  cognisance  of 
all  crimes,  from  deliberate  murder 
down  to  petty  larceny.  In  truth, 
however,  there  was  uttle  security 
for  inland  trade,  except  when  pro- 
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iected  by  the  Company's  flags  and 
passes,  and  no  certainty  that  the 
revenue  conld  be  collected  without 
the  occasional  deputation  of  a  cap- 
tain of  the  Company's  army,  with 
a  six-poonder  and  a  hundred  sepoys. 
Dacoits  plundered,  robbed,  and 
murdered  up  to  the  confines  of  the 
city  of  Calcutta.  Torture  was 
avowedly  practised  by  officials  in 
order  to  extort  confessions ;  and 
rich  men  could  purchase  immunity 
for  almost  any  crime  by  illicit  do- 
nations or  by  limited  fines.  It  is  a 
familiar  tale,  well  known  to  every 
English  official  who  does  not  un- 
hesitatingly accept  a  handsome  face 
crowned  by  a  turban  as  the  embo- 
diment of  virtue. 

This  anomalous  and  inconvenient 
state  of  things  was  ended  by  the 
benevolent  sagacity  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis.  He  saw  clearly  that  it  was 
high  time  for  the  Company's  govern- 
ment to  assume  all  the  responsi- 
bilities and  to  assert  the  position 
which,  amongst  Eastern  nations, 
must  be  a  legitimate  appendage  to 
the  power  of  coUectiDg  taxes.  This 
statesman  swept  away  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  Mussulman  magistrates ; 
established  the  tenure  of  land  and 
the  payment  of  revenue  on  a  fixed 
and  permanent  basis ;  substituted 
regular  and  high  pay  for  illicit  or 
inconvenient  perquisites  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  the  civil  service ;  pro- 
mulgated a  code  of  laws,  some  of 
which  are  in  force  at  this  hour,  for 
the  collection  of  state  dues,  for  the 
administration  of  the  police,  and  for 
the  dispensation  of  justice;  and 
formed  the  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment into  a  regular  hierarchy,  with 
separate  functions,  graduated  au- 
thority, and  vested  rights.  From 
the  era  of  1793  it  may  be  said  that 
what  had  commenced  in  commerce 
had  at  last  ended  in  empire ;  that 
the  factory  and  the  counting-house 
receded  before  the  palace  and  the 
hall  of  justice ;  and  that  the  pen 
of  the  accountant  was  exchanged 
finally  for  the  staff  of  the  admini- 


strator and  the  sceptre  of  the  mon- 
arch. But  there  was  one  thing  with 
which  the  amiable  and  experienced 
English  statesman  could  not  dis- 
pense. He  had  neither  the  machi- 
nery nor  the  boldness  of  conception 
to  do  away  with  the  Mohammedan 
criminal  law ;  and  for  nearly  seventy 
years  courts  were  held,  prisoners 
were  tried,  and  sentences  were 
awarded,  under  the  system  devised 
by  cahphs  and  karis,  and  promnU 
gated  during  a  long  series  of  con- 
quests, from  the  mosques  of  Cordova 
to  the  cities  of  Agra  and  Lahore. 
The  criminal  law  of  the  Moham- 
medans, though  marked  by  touches 
of  fanaticism  as  to  the  reception 
of  evidence  against  true  beHevera, 
by  pedantic  rules  as  to  the  exact 
number  of  vritnesses  requisite  to  the 
judicial  proof  of  certain  crimes,  and 
by  formulsd  at  which  the  most  ob- 
structive of  English  lawyers  wonld 
be  aghast,  had  some  distinct  merits 
of  its  own ;  and  it  was  far  superior 
to  the  system  of  pains  and  penalties 
handed  down  by  Hindu  lawgivers 
for  Bajas  and  pundits  to  carry  into 
effect.  The  Mohanunedan  doctors 
did  not  give  immunity  to  one 
caste  over  another.  They  never 
sanctioned  perjury,  as  was  delibe- 
rately done  by  Manu ;  and  thej 
would  have  scorned  to  endorse  or 
accept  the  absurd  or  ludicrous 
punishments  which  were  assigned 
by  the  earliest  Hindu  legislator  to 
those  who  spoke  evil  of  Brahmanss 
destroyed  embankments,  or  pre- 
sumed to  sit  on  the  same  seat  with 
one  of  the  hiehest  caste.  The  intro- 
duction of  their  own  criminal  law 
had  obviously  been  an  unavoidable 
measure  on  the  part  of  conquer- 
ing Mohammedans.  The  sword  of 
justice  could  be  wielded  only  by  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  when 
he  put  down  rebellion,  when  he  en- 
forced taxation,  when  he  preached 
the  duty  of  obedience,  when  he 
arraigned  unbelievers,  and  when  he 
sanctioned  a  holy  war.  The  transi- 
tion from  measures  essential  to  the 
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secnriijr  of  the  State  to  roles  ex- 
pedient for  the  welfare  of  society 
and  the  protection  of  individnals 
was  familiar  and  easy ;  and  with  a 
pardonable  desire  to  continne  to  the 
native  population  their  own  cns- 
toms,  to  shock  no  prejudice,  to 
wound  no  self-respect,  and  to  make 
DO  change  that  was  not  absolntelj 
indispensable,  the  English  rolers 
adopted  the  criminal  code  of  their 
predeoessorSy  bnt  gradnaUy  overlaid 
it  with  a  perfect  jangle  of  laws  and 
regalations  calcnlated  to  mitigate 
its  ferocity  <^d  to  smoothe  its 
anomalies.  In  no  long  space  of 
time  all  the  harsh  features,  all  the 
inatiGnal  doctrines,  all  the  sangni- 
nary  retributions,  were  abandoned 
for  legislative  enactments  in  har- 
monj  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
And  in  the  year  i860,  after  more 
than  twenty-five  years  of  incubation 
and  amendment,  India  was  placed 
under  the  operation  of  a  Penal  Code, 
compact,  complete,  easy  of  acquire- 
ment, in  which  crimes  were  defined 
with  deamess  and  punished  with 
wholesome  severity :  a  code  which 
will  some  day  be  considered  as  sub- 
stantial and  as  enduring  a  testi- 
monial to  the  genius  of  its  founder 
as  the  History  of  England  and  the 
Lays  of  Bome, 

But  in  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  issue  of  the  Comwallis 
Begnlations  and  the  deyelopment 
of  the  Penal  Code  and  the  High 
CoTurts,  the  yarious  civil  laws  and 
the  criminal  administration  for  all 
natives  and  for  all  Americans  or 
Eniopeans,  except  English -bom 
subjects,  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  civilians  of  the  Company  seated 
in  the  old  Sudder  Court.  We 
shonld  like  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  a  criminal  administration  happily 
now  at  an  end.  A  system  was  de- 
viaed  which,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
never  had  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  any  strong  government  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  truism  to  assert,  that 
magistrates  and  judges  anywhere 
are  appointed  in  oiider   that  the 


ffuilty  may  not  escape,  that    the 
innocent  may  not  be  endangered, 
and  that  fiurness  to  accused  indi- 
viduals may  not   conflict   unduly 
with  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
the  community  at  large.    The  main 
ohject  of  an  English  trial,  it  has 
been  said,  is  that  the  innocent  shall 
not  be  convicted.  The  main  object  of 
a  French  trial,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  the  guilty  shall  not  escape.   In 
its  anxiety  to  protect  the  innocent, 
the  appellate  Court,  of  which  we 
are  treating,  lost  sight  of  the  latter 
object  altogether.    There  is,  doubt- 
less, a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  a  power  to  set  aside  an  unjust 
decision.     In  England,  as  we  all 
know,  the  result  of  an  assize,  with 
its  strict  rules  for  the  admission  of 
evidence,  and   with  the   luminous 
analysis  of  the  facts  by   a  skilled 
intellect  which  controls  the  jury  in 
matters  of  law,  is  generally  final ; 
now  and  then  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
interferes  to  redress  a  severe  sen- 
tence or  to  set  aside  a  verdict  given 
against  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
the  presiding  Judge  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  &ial ;  he  is  both  heard 
and  seen.     He  ^es  the  witnesses 
to  task,  he   demands  explanations 
from  the  prisoners  vrith  severity  of 
tone  and  with  no  weak  prejudices  in 
favour  of  innocence ;  and  he  does  his 
best  for  society.   But,  after  all,  there 
is  an  appeal  on  the  merits.     The 
appellant  fiedrly  stakes  his  chance 
a  second  time  against  the  interests 
of  the  public,  and  in  the  end  he  may 
find  that  his  sentence  is  entirely  an- 
nulled, partially  modified,  or  severely 
enhanced.    Now,  eighty  years  ago, 
in  India,  it  would  clearly  have  been 
inexpedient    to    entrust    the  local 
courts  with  finality  of  jurisdiction 
in  criminal  trials,  and  to  bar   the 
right  of  appeal  of  natives  convicted 
in  remote   districts   bv    untrained 
Judges,  without  the  publicity  which 
attends     similar     proceedings     in 
England,  and  without  the  aid  of  a 
skilful,  fearless,  and  intelligent  bar. 
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The  Englisb  Efystem  bei]i|^  out  of  the 
qaestion,  Bomething  might  snrelj 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  French ; 
care  might  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  conversion  of  a  privilege 
or  admitted  right  into  a  public 
abuse;  and  the  ultimate  tribunal 
should  have  been  the  terror  of  evil 
doers  as  well  as  the  refuge  of  the 
helpless ;  the  protector  of  society  as 
weU  as  the  '  staff  of  honesty  and  the 
shield  of  innocence.'  Nothing  of 
the  kind  was  done.  The  judicial 
authorities  of  the  day,  with  the 
tacit  connivance  of  the  executive, 
devised  and  handed  down  a  system, 
which,  for  weakness  and  oblivious- 
ness of  the  claims  of  the  well- 
ordered  portion  of  the  community, 
has,  as  we  have  observed,  perhaps 
never  had  a  counterpart  in  any 
civilised  dominion.  The  plan  was, 
not  to  set  light  the  decisions  of 
eiring  subordinates  on  grave  ques- 
tions of  law,  nor  to  order  a  new  trial 
where  there  had  been  a  positive 
failure  of  justice,  nor  to  annul  a 
conviction  clearly  obtained  against 
the  weight  of  evidence  or  where  the 
balance  of  probabilities  was  vastly 
in  favour  of  the  appellant;  but 
calmly  and  coolly  to  re-try  every 
case  on  the  dead  record,  starting 
with  a  sort  of  presumption  of  inno- 
cence, just  as  if  the  criminal  had 
never  had  a  trial  at  all.  We  do 
not  say  that  this  extraordinaiy  doc- 
trine was  ever  openly  propounded, 
but  it  did  form  the  rule  of  the  Curia ; 
it  was  almost  uni versallj  acted  on ;  its 
influence  descended  to  the  Courts  of 
Sessions  below  it,  which  were  appel- 
late as  well  as  original  tribunals ; 
and  the  advocates  of  rogues  and 
robbers  were  allowed  to  act  on  it 
with  veiy  considerable  success  for 
a  long  series  of  years.  Yeiy  often 
no  one  appeared  to  defend  the 
conviction  or  to  guard  the  interests 
of  householders.  The  case,  in  ap- 
peal, was  left  to  a  glib  native 
pleader  or  to  a  clever  English  advo- 
cate, who  did  with  the  record  pretty 
much  as  he  pleased ;  and  criticised 


sharply  the  recorded  and  tame  depo- 
sitions of  witnesses,  devoid  of  all 
those   adjuncts    of  manner,  voice, 
expression,  and  so  forth,  which  give 
life  and  animation  to  a  trial  and 
enable  a  presiding  Judge  of  ordinaiy 
intelligence  to  discriminate  between 
£Ehlsehood  and  truth.    We  have  seen 
scores  of  instances  where  the  deci- 
sions of  Sessions  Courts,  arrived  at 
after    patient  enquiry,   by  Jadges 
conversant    with     the     language, 
familiar  with  procedure,  and  without 
the  least  bias  against  the  accased, 
were  overroled  by  special  pleading, 
in  the  form  of  a  decision,  or  by  a 
vague    sibylline    sentence,   to  the 
effect  that  the  Judges,  or  it  may  be 
the  single  appellate  Judge,  was  *  not 
satisfied  with  the  evidence '  or  dis- 
believed witnesses   whom  he  had 
never  seen.    We  should  especially 
mention  that,  by  law,  the  Appellate 
Court  could  not  enhance  punish- 
ment; it  dould  only  reverse  and 
acquit,  so  that  there  was  every  rea- 
son for  its  cautiously  using  the  only 
power  it  had.     There  was  naturally 
something  to  be  urged  in  feivonr  of 
careM  appellate  supervision,  owing 
to  the  corruption  of  the  police,  the 
want  of  training  on  the  part  of  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  service,  and 
occasional  ebullitions  of  zeal  and 
instances  of  haste  and  intemperance. 
But  check  and  interference,  modifi- 
cations and  reversals  of  sentences, 
were  carried  to  an  excess  for  which 
no  necessity  existed ;  and  the  effect 
was  to  paralyse  industry,  to  impede 
trade,  and  to  fairly   bewilder  the 
orderly  part  of  the  communify,  who 
had    vainly  imagined  the  British 
Government  to  be  as   strong  and 
wise  as  it  was  benevolent.     The 
Sudder  Court  became  the  despair  of 
magistrates  and  judges,  anxious  for 
the  wel&re  of  their  districts,  and 
the  hope  and  delight  of  criminal 
classes  ranging  over  districts  equal- 
ling Continental  Principalities  in 
extent.    By  a  comparison  of  statis- 
tics it  has  been  ascertained  that, 
even  in  the  best  days  of  the  old 
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Sadder  Courts  one-third  of  the  cri- 
misalfl  convicted  at  the  Sessions 
obtained  their  release  in  appeal. 
Under  the  improved  system,  partly 
due  to  the  High  Conrt  and  partly  to 
legislation,  only  one  fourteenth  of 
appealing  criminals  have  obtained  a 
reversal  or  a  modification  of  their 
awards ;  for  the  right  of  appeal  is 
now  limited  and  construed  in  ac- 
cordance with  common  sense. 

The  laxity  of  the  criminal  ad- 
ministration on  the  part  of  the 
Company's  Judges,  and  the  contrast 
between  their  misplaced  benevolence 
and  the  wholesome  severity  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  still  more 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ike  celebrated  rite  of  Suttee. 
More  than  forty  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  calm  and  coura- 
geous Bentinckabolishedthefiendish 
rite  which  the  first  of  Hindu  law- 
givers had  in  reality  never  sanc- 
tioned, and  which  the  most  en- 
lightened of  Mohammedan  Emperors 
had  almost  forbidden.  Lord  Law- 
rence, when  he  first  landed  in  India, 
may  have  heard  startling  accounts  of 
the  burning  of  widows  not  more  than 
two  years  before  his  arrival.  But 
the  subject  had  been  discussed, 
minuted,  and  reported  on,  and  tossed 
about  as  a  difficult  official  question, 
for  just  fifteen  years  before  the  Act 
of  Abolition.  The  part  played  by 
the  Juoiges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  decisive,  practical,  and  conso- 
nant to  their  training  and  character. 
They  quietly  but  clearly  let  it  be 
understood  that  whoever  lighted^  a 
pile  for  the  living  widow  and  the  de- 
ceased lord  within  the  precincts  of 
the  town  of  Calcutta,  would  be  ar- 
ndgned  for  wilful  murder,  without 
benefit  of  priesthood,  and  without 
b^g  able  to  urge  the  nauseous 
pleas  of  sacred  prescription  and 
religious  rights.  Not  a  pyre  blazed 
in  the  populous  but  limited  area 
where  iiie  Writ  of  the  Court  ran. 
Very  different  was  the  mode  in 
which  the  Company's  Judges  at- 
tacked thig  crime.     They  gravely 


issued  a  set  of  regulations,  which 
required  landholders,  priests,  and 
relatives  to  give  notice  to  the  police 
of  the  intention  of  a  widow  to  bum 
herself  with  her  husband.  And  the 
native  police  officer,  as  well  as  the 
English  magistrate,  whenever  pos- 
sible, was  to  endeavour  to  dissuade 
the  widow  from  self-sacrifice  by 
argument  and  reason,  was  empow- 
ered to  prevent  the  use  of  violence 
or  compulsion  on  the  part  of  fanatic 
Bramans  or  covetous  reversioners, 
but  was  not  authorised  to  stop  the 
sacrifice  by  downright  exertion  of 
authority  or,  what  is  the  same  in 
the  eyes  of  orientals,  by  personal 
influence  speaking  in  the  firm  tone 
of  conunand.  This,  it  was  naively 
remarked,  would  show  the  natives 
that  we  respected  their  prejudices, 
while  we  denouncjBd  crimes  com- 
mitted under  the  cloak  of  religion. 
The  rest  was  to  be  left  to  time,  to 
the  spread  of  education,  and  to 
English  example  and  influence,  and 
similar  verbiage.  With  the  utmost 
gravity,  the  Judges  further  intro- 
duced a  distinction  between  the 
widows  who  were  burnt  without 
the  necessary  formalities  and  were 
sometimes  thrust  into  the  flames  by 
forks  and  bamboos  wielded  by  piti- 
less relatives,  and  those  who,  fdter 
hearing  the  expostulations  of  Eng- 
lishmen, or  Mohammedan  officials, 
walked  calmly  to  the  pile  with  a 
heroism  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  countrywomen  of  Portia. 
The  former  kind  of  crime  figures  in 
bulky  reports  and  statistical  tables 
as '  Ulegal  Suttees,'  and  occasionally 
but  rarely  an  active  or  interested 
zealot  or  reversioner,  who  had  failed 
to  report  the  preparations,  or  who 
had  hurled  back  a  shrielong  and 
repentant  girl  of  sixteen  into  the 
burning  fiery  furnace,  was  punished 
with  a  few  months'  imprisonment 
or  a  paltry  fine.  The  consequence 
of  these  contemptible  palliatives 
was,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  that 
the  rite  of  Suttee  between  1 8 1 5  and 
1 829  flourished  with  a  vigour  and  a 
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vitalitj  nnknown  till  it  had  become 
the  subject  of  official  narratiye  and 
enqiuTj.     The  number  of  reported 
deaths  swelled  in  one  year  to  more 
than  eight  hundred.     Pyres  blazed, 
literally,  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week, 
in   the  very  snbnrbs  of  Galcntta, 
and  just  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  crime  was  most  rife  in  the 
parts  of  India  where  the  natives 
were  the  least  warlike,  where  co- 
wardice was  most  allied  to  cruelty, 
and  where  degrading  superstition 
and  sensual  worship  had  most  de- 
based the  feelings  of  the  people. 
Not  even  Benares,  the  sacred  city 
of   the    Hindus,    could    boast    as 
many  helpless  victims  as  the  metro- 
politan districts  of  Hooghly,  Nud- 
dea,  and  Burdwan.    Meanwhile,  the 
Press,  to  its  credit,  was  not  an  idle 
spectator  of  these  revolting  scenes. 
Nor  were  there  men  wanting  in  the 
civil  and  military  services  of  the 
Company,  who  fearlessly  denounced 
timid  counsels,  who  pleaded    the 
claims    of    humanity    and    mercy 
against  the  dictates  of  covetousness 
and  superstition,  and  who  even  at 
times,  in  contemptuous  defiance  of 
red  tape  and  regulation,  saved  the 
widow  at  the  hazard  of  their  official 
character  and  even  at  some  personal 
risk  from  an  infariated  crowd.  And 
we  are  glad  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  commemorating  the  conduct  of 
one  Sudder  Jadge,  whose   caustic 
pen  denounced  the  timidity  of  his 
colleagues  and  the  wavering  of  the 
Covemment  in   a  strain  not  un- 
worthy of  his  humane  and  witty 
brother,  the  Canon  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  most  withering  and  logical  de- 
nunciations of  the  temporising  policy 
of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  came  from  Courtenay  Smith, 
*'  ut  fratre  Hannibale  dignum  erat.' 


The  history  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  extinction  of  Suttee  would 
make  an  essay  of  itself;  and  we 
have  no  wish  to  dwell  further  on  a 
chapter  rin  Indian  histo^  which  is 
discreditable  no  less  to  British  hu- 
manity than  it  is  to  our  boasted  in- 
sight into  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  people.  Lord  William  Bentinck 
did  not  hesitate  for  more  than  a  few 
months  after  \aR  arrival,  when,  in 
some  weighty  and  dignified  sen- 
tences, he  placed  Suttee  where  it 
ought  to  have  been  placed  long  be- 
fore, i.e.  in  the  category  of  the 
highest  crimes.  The  lugubrious 
prophecies  about  discontent  in  the 
Sepoy  army  and  alienation  of  the 
community  vanished  at  once.  And 
it  is  gpn,tifying  to  think  that  some 
independent  princes  of  the  most 
ancient  lineage  and  of  scrupulous 
ol^ervanoe  of  the  strict  tenets  of 
Hindustan,  have,  under  successive 
Viceroys,  from  Lord  Hardinge  to 
Lord  Mayo,  almost  ended  these  in- 
fernal sacrifices  in  dominions  where 
English  bailifis  and  sherifiTs  officers 
would  have  as  little  chance  of 
serving  a  process  or  arresting  a 
culprit  as  they  would  have  had  iu 
the  wilds  of  Connemara  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

We  much  reg^t  that  want  of 
space  prevents  our  noticing  several 
other  topics  which  have  been  treated 
by  the  author  with  equal  soundness, 
dexterity,  and  sug^stiveness.  We 
allude  especiallv  to  his  remarks  on 
the  complicated  civil  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Indian  Judg^  and  to 
his  chapter  on  Prices  and  Bents, 
whether  exacted  by  competition 
or  paid  by  custom.  Many  of  his 
comments  might  be  made  tbe 
starting  points  for  separate  trea- 
tises, and  all  are  pregnant  with 
thought. 
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THE    SHEIK   AND  HIS   DAUGHTER;    OR,  WISDOM 

AND  FOLLY. 

AN    EASTERN     TALR 


CLOSE  oataide  the  gate  of  Jera- 
salem,  in  the  good  old  city  of 
Damofcitf,  lived  once  upon  a  time  a 
renerable  Sheik,  who  was  justly 
considered  one  of  the  wisest  men  of 
his  time.  The  little  dwelling  he 
occapied  was  called  by  himself  a 
oonntary-honse ;  his  solitary  slave 
called  it  simply  '  the  house,'  and  his 
neighbours  spoke  of  it  as  the  kiosk. 
It  was  in  i^aUty  but  a  summer* 
honse  in  a  garden,  from  the  pro- 
duce of  which  the  Sheik  derived 
his  frugal  income.  It  was  rather 
a  garden  with  a  house,  than  a  house 
with  a  garden,  which  he  cultivated 
with  the  assistance  of  an  only  slave, 
while  another,  a  female,  kept  house 
for  him,  and  waited  upon  him  and 
his  daughter.  It  was  generally  con- 
ceded that  no  juicier  or  more 
loBcious  melons  were  to  be  found 
than  those  the  old  Rizan,  as  the 
slave  was  called,  brought  to  the 
market  firom  the  Sheik's  garden. 
His  figs,  pomegranates,  and  pis- 
taccios  were  equally  famous.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  very  certain  that 
old  Rinn's  basket  was  soon  emptied, 
when  he  i^peared  in  the  public 
market-place,  and  that  he  honestly 
nmdered  an  account  to  his  master 
for  every  fiurthinff  upon  his  return 
home.  Even  if  he  had  not  by  na- 
ture been  strictly  honest,  it  would 
hardly  have  answered  to  try  to 
impose  upon  the  Sheik,  as  the 
venerable  man  was  not  alone  well 
aoquaiuted  with  everything  upon 
this  earth,  and  not  alone  nuniliar 
with  all  human  knowledge,  such  as 
theology,  philosophy,  algebra,  and 
poetry,  but  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  deeply  versed  in  idl  kmds  of 
hidden  lore,  as  astrology j  geomanty^ 
SanscrU^  Kahbcdaj  neeramanty,  and 
Mekaschda,  Yon  felt  convinced  of 
that  at  once,  when  his  cavernous 


eyes  rested  upon  you,  and  by  the 
commanding  dignify  which  clothed 
his  whole  manner  and  presence. 
That  he  was  superhumanly  wise 
was  a  fact  that  nobody  dared  to 
deny.  He  spoke  always  in  short 
sententious  phrases,  and  the  Koran 
and  the  poets  he  had  at  his  finger 
ends.  The  philosophy  of  his  life 
was  equally  profound  and  solid. 
It  was  contained  in  these  three 
articles,  which  deserve  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold:  ist. 
Pea4:e  is  the  most  precious  gift  in 
this  world  \  indly.  To  attain  peace 
you  must  first  acquire  a  complete  in- 
dependence;  and  3rdly.  To  become 
independent  it  is  necessary  first  and 
foremost  to  break  with  the  whole  half 
of  the  human  race^  especially  ^oith 
women f  whwn  AUah  created  in  his 
wrath  to  bring  temptation  and  strife 
into  the  world.  On  these  three 
points  the  Sheik  was  especially 
touchy;  no  panther  in  the  desert 
could  be  more  pugnacious  for  its 
young  than  the  Sheik  for  his  three 
pet  philosophical  dogmas.  But  for 
all  that  he  was  not  entirely  invul- 
nerable ;  he  had  a  tender  spot,  which 
all  his  philosophy  had  not  been  able 
to  render  callous ;  in  the  very  heart 
of  his  being  was  hidden  a  germ  of 
unquiet  and  disturbance,  namely,  a 
daughter^  who,  in  spite  of  her  beauty, 
was  still  on  his  hands.  This  cir-. 
cumstance  occasioned  him  many  a 
sigh  of  chagrin,  and  embarrassed  the 
good  old  man  exceedingly,  whilst 
he  would  patiently  stroke  hiis  vener- 
able beard,  murmuring,  'Help, 
Allah!  there  is  no  safety  except 
firom  him,  who  is  ever  merciful.' 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when 
people  gathered  toother  at  the  gate 
of  the  city  to  gossip  or  to  transact 
business  with  one  another,  the 
Sheik  would,  almost  without  fail, 
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be  found  sittmg  calmly  ontside  his 
garden  gate.  As  his  wisdom  and 
benevolence  were  very  generally 
known,  he  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  dispense  his  stores  of  good 
advice,  the  valne  of  which  was  so 
highly  esteemed  by  the  good  people 
of  Damascus  that  he  could  easily 
have  made  it  a  profitable  trade  if 
he  had  been  so  disposed.  But  such 
an  idea  was  far  from  his  thoughts. 
Nothing  would  have  been  more 
against  his  principles  than  to  eat 
the  bread  or  take  the  money  of  the 
stranger;  his  little  garden  yielded 
him  enough  for  his  necessities,  and 
what  more  was  needed  P 

When  people  came  outside  the 
gate  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the 
evening,  or  returned  from  their  gar- 
dens in  the  beautiful  environs  of 
Damascus,  they  would  often  stop  at 
the  Sheik's  gate  and  enter  into 
conversation  with  him,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  themselves 
by  his  great  world-experience,  or  to 
be  entertained  by  his  conversation 
about  distant  countries  and  foreign 
nations.  He  had  not  alone  studied 
man  and  life  in  the  abstract,  but 
had  in  his  younger  days  travelled 
far  and  wide,  and  used  his  eyes  and 
ears  to  some  purpose ;  consequently, 
it  was  but  natural  that  words 
flowed  from  his  lips  sweeter  than 
the  honey  from  Emesttj  and  more 
fragrant  than  the  wine  from  blessed 
Shiras, 

It  was,  however,  as  one  perhaps 
might  be  led  to  think,  not  only 
elderly  gentlemen  who  gathered 
around  him  at  this  impromptu 
lev6e ;  young  men,  too,  were  by  no 
means  adverse  to  linger  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  modest  summer- 
house  near  the  Jerusalem  gate.  It 
was  perhaps  less  the  Sheik's  words 
of  wisdom  which  attracted  these 
than  a  ^Fs  sparkling  black  eyes 
and  white  hand  which  sometimes 
became  visible  behind  the  latticed 
window  of  the  kiosk  facing  the 
road.  It  was  well  known  that 
Zarka,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  the  Sheik's 


daughter  and  only  child,  was  one 
of  the  most  lovely  maids  in  all  Dtt* 
mascus.  It  would,  then,  at  .times 
happen  that  one  of  these  young 
gentlemen  would  have  occasion  for 
a  private  interview  with  the  Sheik, 
who,  upon  entering  his  kiosk  later 
in  the  evening,  would  then  com- 
monly address  his  daughter  thns: 

*  The  peace  of  Allah  be  with  yon, 
daughter.' 

'  And  with  you,  my  good  father.' 
'  We  are  all  in  the  hand  of  AM/ 
continued  the  Sheik,  after  seating 
himself  on  his  divan  with  great 
gravity,  and  gathering  his  legs 
under  him :  '  Chaler,  AUadia-Ben- 
Shivas'  son,  has  knocked  on  our  door 
to-day  and  enquired  for  the  jonng 
daughter  of  the  house.' 

*  Well,  fother.' 

'  He  is  a  good  man — not  too  old 
or  too  young — just  in  his  best  years.' 

'  Is  he  handsome  P  ' 

'  Not  exactly  handsome ;  no,  not 
handsome,  my  child,  but  neither  is 
he  ill-favoured.  His  eyes  are  as 
gleaming  spear-points,  his  beard  u 
a  foaming  nver,  his  turban  is  cocked 
up  smartiy,  and  his  caftan  descends 
^m  a  pair  of  strong,  free  and 
haughty  shoulders.' 

^  I  care  nothing  for  these  kinds  of 
spear-points,'  pouted  Zarka,  fanning 
herself. 

'  He  enjoys  universal  esteem.' 

'  I  don't  &ncy  a  venerable  beari' 

'He  is  very  wealthy,  and  can 
present  his  wife  with  twenty  slaves, 
if  he  likes.' 

'  I  would  then  be  but  the  twentj- 
firsts  merely  the  chief  of  the  loi' 
said  Zarka,  with  a  roguish  sniile 
on  her  lovely  little  mouth,  whilst  she 
threw  away  her  fiEkn,  and  took  her 
darhng  little  naked  feet  in  her 
hands  to  change  her  position  on  the 
soft  pillows.  It  was  enough  to 
make  one  lose  his  senses  to  get  & 
glimpse  of  these  snowy,  delica^lj* 
&aped  feet — ^that  is,  if  you  had  not 
alr^y  taken  leave  of  them,  in 
gazing  on  the  beautiful  hands  which 
grasped  them,  and  soft  round  anns 
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to  which  their  belonged.  '  Shall  we, 
then,  tell  this  woruj  guest  at  onr 
door,'  continiied  the  Sheik,  evidentlj 
Teiymuch  annoyed,  although  pre- 
serving hia  costomaiy  eqnanimitj, 
'  that  nobody  is  at  home,  and  that 
lie  had  bettenr  tiy  another  door  P ' 

'  My  father  speaks  only  the  words 
of  wisdom.  Let  it  be  as  he  says. 
1  am  yet  too  yonng  to  think  of  love 
and  marriage.  I  am  as  yet  but  a 
child  in  my  &ther's  house.' 

This  speech,  which  the  old  Sheik 
certainly  did  not  hear  for  the  first 
time,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
him.    He  began  to  doubt  that  he 
ever  ^ould  be  rid  of  his  beloved 
daughter;   she  seemed  to  cherish 
an  inyincible  dishke  against  matri- 
mony, the  proof  of  which  was  that 
she  had  rejected  quite  a  number  of 
most  eligible  suitors.     And  as  long 
as  he  had  this  little  disturber  of  his 
peace  in  the  house,  he  could  not 
expect  to  enjoy  those  perfect  days 
of  tranquillity  which  were  the  con- 
stant object  of  his  night  and  day 
dreams.     'The    man    who  has    a 
woman  by  him,'  as  he  had  often  re- 
marked to  the  edification  of  a  large 
circle  of  listeners,  *  however  wise 
he  pretends  to  be,  must  ever  be  im- 
peded in  his  progress  as  long  as  he 
gives  shelter  to  folly.'     The  Sheik, 
of  course,  longed  to  reach  the  acme 
of  wisdom.      'However    beautiful 
and  loving  you  may  appear,  my 
child,'  he  would  firequently  remark 
to  her,   'you    must    of   necessity 
always  remain  but  a  lovely  piece  of 
foUy.    Yes,  I  repeat  it,  a  piece  of 
folly,  even  if  it  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful the  world  has  ever  seen.     By 
the  holy  Caaba,  wisdom  and  folly 
thrive  but  poorly  under  the  same 
loof.'    If  the  Sheik  was  really  the 
sage,  and  Zarka  really  the  fool,  it 
iQtist  be  admitted  that  he  was  right 
in  getting  rid  of  his  daughter,  the 
sooner  the  better.    One  evening,  the 
Sheik  came  home  later  than  usual, 
lu8  fiioe  wearing  an  expression  of 
extra  thoughtfulness.     He  saluted 
her  mechanically,  and  took  a  seat 


on  the  divan,  where  he  presently 
seemed  to  fall  in  a  brown  study. 
This  behaviour  did  not  at  all  please 
the  lovely  Zarka,  who  as  usual  ex- 
pected him  to  talk  to  her  about  the 
latest  news  from  the  city,  while 
she  prepared  his  evening  sherbet. 
This  evening  she  was  particularly 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  stories 
of  her  wise  and  experienced  old 
father. 

At  last,  the  Sheik  lifted  his  head 
and  looked  at  her. 

'My  daughter,'  he  said,  'again 
has  a  young  man  knocked  at  our 
door  with  a  heart  sick  of  long- 
ing and  desire.' 

'Well,  father,  let  him  tell  his 
name  and  show  his  &ce.' 

'By  Allah,  he  need  conceal 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  His 
face  is  as  the  moon  in  the  four- 
teenth night.  As  the  poet  says, 
"my  eyes  oatch  no  slumber,  be- 
cause my  heart  beats  fiercely.  I 
look  up  at  the  full  moon,  and  think 
that  I  see  the  face  of  my  beloved, 
and  my  soul  sighs.  Ah,  howbeauti- 
fdl ! " ' 

'  His  name,  my  father?  ' 

'  He  bears  a  good  name,  and  comes 
of  a  noble  race.  A  good  name  is 
better  than  gold,  my  child,  and  a 
noble  descent  better  than  a  costly 
mansion.  He  calls  himself  Ebu- 
Morwan,  an  Emir  of  renowned 
lineage.' 

'  Ah,'  sighed  Zarka^  with  heav- 
ing bosom  and  lowered  eyes. 

'He  is  beautiful,  and  said  to  be 
good,  brave,  and  generous,'  conti- 
nued the  Sheik. 

'  I  know  it,'  stammered  Zarka. 
'  I  have  seen  him.' 

'  Oh,  woman,'  exclaimed  the  Sheik, 
'  curiosity  is  your  inheritance.  You 
still  hanker  after  the  apple  of  sin. 
Truly  says  the  poet.  Women  see 
and  learn  more  behind  the  lattice 
than  the  men  in  the  open  street. 
Place  a  woman  in  a  closed  wine- 
press, or  in  the  deepest  cistern,  she 
win,  for  all  that,  serve  you  up  every 
piece  of  news  and  gossip  from  the 
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street  and  market-plaoe  and  honaeB 
of  her  neighbooTS.' 

'  Allah  has  given  ns  eyes,  that  we 
may  see/  mtempted  Zarka  mildly, 
^and  our  tongaes  to  speak  with. 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  that.' 

'  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet^  yon 
women  speak  accordnig  to  your 
sense.  Well,  yon  have  then  seen  him, 
and  he  pleases  yon  P  ' 

'  Does  he  please  my  &ther  P ' 

'Jndge  for  yourself.  The  fool 
sits  not  down  with  the  wise. 
Ibrahim  is  good,  handsome,  noble, 
and  possesses  enormons  riches.  Bnt, 
at  the  same  time,  he  is  veiy  thought- 
less, very  frivolons,  my  daughter ! 
He  is  a  terrible  spendthrift,  who 
soon  will  scatter  to  the  winds  the 
g^reat  treasures  his  ancestors  have 
left  him.* 

However  much  the  good  Sheik 
desired  to  see  his  daughter,  this 
beautiful  piece  of  folly,  well  pro- 
vided for,  he  had  stiU  this  time 
felt  the  propriety  of  ciicnmspeo- 
tion.  The  Emir  must  have  had  the 
finger  in  the  pie.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  the  shy  Zarka  had 
shown  any  inclination  to  nibble  at 
the  hook.  Still  she  did  not  commit 
herself  at  once,  but  said — 

'  I  will  think  of  it,  my  father.  To- 
morrow we  will  talk  about  it  again. 
The  night  gives  wise  thoughts.' 

'Certainly,'  thought  the  worthy 
Sheik  to  himself,  '  when  a  woman 
thinks,  she  says  *'  Yes,"  and  yon  are 
caiu^ht.  What  is  best  to  be  done  P 
W^  so  be  it ;  it  seems  the  will  of 
Allah.  None  can  escape  his  &te.' 

The  wise  old  Sheik  was  right. 
The  next  day  Zarka  intimated  her 
acceptance  of  the  matrimonial  pro- 
posals of  the  handsome,  noble,  rich, 
but  very  thoughtless  Emir  Ibrahim- 
Ebu-Mor?7an. 

The  Sheik  laughed  in  his  heard, 
as  he  said,  half  in  jest  and  half  in 


*  My  child,  it  is  an  important 
matter — a  very  grave  matter.  What 
says  the  poet:  *' Bitter  repentance 
grows  on  the  rank  tree  of  precipita- 


tion. A  word  is  easily  spoken,  a 
step  easily  made,  but  there  ue 
words  and  steps  which  even  Allah 
himself  cannot  recall,  his  name  be 
ever  praised."  Ibrahim  stands  at  the 
brink  of  an  abyss,  and  may  throw 
himself  down  it.' 

'Just  therefiyre  will  I  join  my 
fate  to  his,'  answered  Zarka,  wiili 
blushing  cheeks  and  a  half-oon- 
cealed  fire  in  her  downcast  eyes. 
'  For  that  very  reason  will  I  save 
him  from  destruction,  because  I 
love  him,  mv  fiither.  Tell  Xbrahim 
that  I  am  his,  in  life  and  death,* 
continued  Zarka.  '  But  he  must 
send  me  a  bridal  gift  of  five  thoa- 
sand  gold  pieces.  These  you  must 
keep  for  me^  my  &ther.' 

<  Let  Allah's  will  be  done,'  saidthe 
Sheik,  with  a  deep  sigh,  but  breath- 
ing considerably  easier.  Upon  wfaidi 
he  assumed  his  slippers,  and  went 
forth  at  onoe  to  find  the  lacky 
Ibrahim. 

Next  morning  a  long  prooeasion 
of  handsome  and  gorgeously  dad 
slaves,  carrying  on  their  heads 
massive  silver  salvers,  emeiged  from 
the  Jerusalem  Gate.  It  was  Ibrahimi 
who  sent  hia  bride  costly  presents ; 
all  splendour  and  magnificence, 
the  most  precious  and  besatifiil 
stnfis,  the  xnost  delicate  dishes,  the 
rarest  confections,  and  a  mnltitade 
of  other  splendid  things,  and  be- 
sides, a  bridal  nft  of  ten  thousand 
gold  pieces.  IbnJiim  had  in  his 
supreme  happiness  doubled thesnm; 
he  was  not  particular  about  a  sack 
of  denaies  more  or  less. 

And  assuredly  a  more  byely 
bride  had  eyes  never  beheld. 

Happy,  tenfold  happy  Ibrahimi 
to  whom  the  gate  of  Paradise  was 
to  open  here  upon  earth.  Not  the 
houris  themselves  could  boast  of  ft 
more  dender  figure,  a  whiter  skin,  ft 
more  rounded  and  dimpled  arm,  or 
a  more  exquisite  foot  than  Zarin's* 
Her  neck  was  stately  as  the  pio^ 
of  Aleppo,  her  bosom  full  sod 
white  as  the  wave  which  breaks  <^ 
the  strand  of  Sidon,  her  forehead 
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shone  as  the  snow  on  the  peaks  of 
Lebaaon,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  as 
the  stars  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
Her  locks  were  rich  and  soffc  as  a 
costlj  veil  from  furthest  Ind ;  her 
hand  delicate  as  the  ivory  carving 
on  the  throDe  of  Suleiman;  her 
month  was  like  nnto  a  budding  rose 
in  the  vale  of  Jericho,  her  smile 
as  the  rising  dawn  over  the  para- 
disiacal gardens  of  Damascus,  her 
breath  fragrant  as  mjrrrh,  musk,  and 
amber,  her  voice  melodious  as  the 
harp  of  King  David,  sounding  at 
dose  of  day,  and  her  teeth  re- 
sembled the  precious  pearlsgathered 
in  the  Oulf  of  Persia.  Allah  be 
praised  for  her  manifold  perfec- 
tions! 

No  wonder  that  the  bridegroom 
was  impatient !  Ere  the  horns  of 
the  coming  moon  had  become 
visible  in  the  heavens,  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated:  the  half  of  the 
population  of  Damascus  assisted  on 
the  festive  occasion ;  the  principal 
Kadi  of  the  city  made  out  the 
marriage  contract,  and  the  highest 
officials  at  the  court  of  the  Viceroy 
signed  their  names  as  witnesses. 

The  moment  of  parting  between 
father  and  daughter  had  now  ar- 
rived. '  My  child,'  spoke  the  Sheik, 
with  the  lofty  complacency  and 
dignity  of  a  thorough  philosopher, 
*  the  Prophet  be  with  you  wherever 
yon  go.  The  dowry  I  give  you 
shall  not  burden  your  shoulders  as 
jon  walk  to  your  husband's  house  ; 
the  only  thing  I  have  to  give  you  is 
this  beautiful  book,  which  contains 
fill  the  poems,  fables,  and  sayings 
of  the  famous  Abu  Ley.  It  is  a  trea- 
sure, my  child — ^an  invaluable  trea- 
8Qre  to  her  who  knows  how  to  make 
use  of  it ;  it  is  a  perennial  fountain 
of  wisdom  and  happiness.  In  ad- 
versity, it  offers  you  hope,  strength, 
and  consolation;  in  prosperity,  it 
will  serve  as  your  teacher,  guide, 
and  monitor :  take  it,  my  daughter, 
and  Allah  be  with  you  !  I  shall  not 
object  to  your  visiting  me  occasion- 
al! j,  but  save  me  from  all  knowledge 


of  your  domestic  quarrels  and  dis- 
agreements. You  have  now  got  a 
husband,  with  whom  you  can  wran- 
gle according  to  your  necessity  and 
pleasure ;  only  let  me  be  outside  the 
matter,  I  pray  you.  But  that  you 
shall  acknowledge  that  I  intend  to 
act  as  a  true  father  to  you,  I  g^ve 
you  permission  to  demand  advice 
from  me  when  you  stand  in  great 
need  of  it ;  once,  twice,  three  times 
I  am  at  your  service,  after  that  you 
must  try  to  manage  to  support 
yourself.  In  the  name  of  Allah  and 
his  Prophet,  blessed  be  your  depart- 
ture,  my  daughter.  Don't  forget 
the  book.'  So  saying,  the  Sheik 
allowed  Zarka  to  escape  from  his 
embrace  out  of  the  house,  the  door 
of  which  he  secured  well  after  her. 
How  his  chest  expanded,  how  free 
he  felt,  as  he  finally  found  himself 
alone;  folly  was  put  outside  the 
door,  pure  wisdom  now  alone  re- 
mained. He  was  now  at  last  a  com- 
plete philosopher,  and  had  attained 
the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder  of 
human  wisdom;  he  now  for  the 
first  time  dared  to  confront  the 
world  boldly,  not  being  any  longer 
conscious  of  any  imperfection  or  any 
weakness. 

In  the  meanwhile  had  Zarka 
taken  possession,  as  sole  mistress,  of 
the  young  Emir's  mansion,  a  most 
splendid  one  even  in  lordly  Damas- 
cus, and  taken  her  place  by  the  de- 
voted heart  of  her  young  husband, 
which  beat  but  wi&  love  for  her. 
She  was  very  happy.  Who  has 
words  to  interpret  the  ecstasies  of 
love  ?  Time  passed  over  her  as  in 
a  happy  dream.  Ibrahim-ebn-Mor- 
wan  was  in  reality  a  good  and  noble- 
minded  man,  and  exceedingly  rich ; 
he  owned  many  palaces  and  country 
mansions,  countless  slaves,  and  the 
noblest  horses  which  the  desert 
could  produce.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father 
great  treasures  in  gold,  silver,  pre- 
cious stones,  ready  money,  and  rare 
and  costly  curiosities  of  all  kinds ; 
the  latter  accumulated  day  after 
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day,  bnt  tlie  fibret  experienced,  alas, 
no  increase. 

Ibrahim  was  to  the  fall  as 
thoughtless  as  he  was  good,  gene- 
rous, and  rich ;  he  was  munificent, 
but  luxurious,  and  wasl;eM  beyond 
all  bounds,  and  seemed  not  to  know 
the  value  of  money  when  the  ques- 
tion was  of  a  momentary  gratifica- 
tion to  himself  or  his  Mends.  That 
his  fortune,  in  this  manner,  must 
soon  come  to  an  endwas  a  conclusion 
not  hard  to  predict.  This  Zarka 
ere  long  became  aware  of,  as  soon 
as  her  intoxicating  bliss  had  so 
far  subsided  that  sue  was  able  to 
perceive  the  conditions  upon  which 
her  happiness,  under  the  will  of 
Allah,  rested.  She  now  remembered 
the  object  her  love  had  proposed  to 
achieve,  to  attain  which  was  to 
snatch  her  beloved  Ibrahim  from 
the  jaws  of  destruction.  She 
pleaded  softly  but  firmly  with  him. 
He  admitted  that  he  was  wrong, 
and  promised  to  reform  and  mend 
his  ways,  but  he  never  went  beyond 
promises.  Ibrahim  had  not  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  free  himself 
from  the  idea,  deeply  rooted  in  his 
mind,  that  his  riches  never  possibly 
could  come  to  an  end ;  in  addition, 
he  knew  how  to  quiet  himself  by 
other  arguments,  equally  foolish. 
If  the  worst  should  happen,  he 
thought,  did  he  not  possess  talents 
which  he  could  make  available  P  had 
he  not  numbers  of  rich  and  power- 
ful friends  ?  finally,  was  he  not  the 
bright  and  particular  star  at  the 
oourt  of  the  Viceroy  in  the  city  of 
his  fathers,  the  magnificent  Damas- 
cus ?  Surely  he  had  abundance  of 
resources  whence  to  fill  the  horn  of 
plenty  anew. 

The  eyes  of  such  men  has  Eblis 
struck  with  blindness;  nothing  is 
able  to  cure  them  save  that  costly 
elixir,  which  is  only  to  be  obtained 
through  the  greatest  sacrifices  and 
the  greatest  hardships,  bitten  ex- 
perience. 

Zarka  had  to  see  all  her  fond  and 
devoted  care  stranded  on  bis  bound- 


less frivolity ;  she  was  now  happy 
no  longer,  although  the  love  in  ba 
soul  for  her  poor  husband  had  been 
increased  tenfold  in  her  struggle  to 
serve  him.  It  seemed  to  her  high 
time  to  wend  her  steps  to  her 
father's  house  to  obtain  what  ad- 
vice and  consolation  his  fountain  of 
wisdom  could  offer  her.  Had  not 
the  old  Sheik  promised  to  stand 
by  her,  and  help  her  three  times 
with  his  counsel  when  she  was  at 
her  utmost  need?  Was  not  that 
promise,  excepting  the  poems  of 
Abu  Ley,  in  which  she  fonnd 
nothing  applicable  to  her  present 
distress — was  not  this  promise  the 
only  dower  which  her  father  bad 
bestowed  upon  her?  She  deter- 
mined to  demand  the  first  part  of 
this  dowry. 

'  The  peace  of  Allah  be  with  yon, 
my  daughter.  Happy  be  the  bonr 
in  which  you  cross  my  threshold!' 
With  these  words  sainted  the 
Sheik  his  daughter,  now  more 
venerable  and  self-satisfied  than 
ever.  You  come  probably  to  an- 
nounce  that  you  are  very  weU, 
and  to  desire  that  your  father 
may  ever  continue  in  his  present 
enjoyment  of  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing of  undisturbed  peace,  and 
— that  you  must  hasten  to  return 
home  again.' 

'My  father,' answered  2^kade- 
spon<L'nffly,  '  I  come  to  you  in  the 
grief  of  my  soul  to  find  balm  in 
your  mild  and  benevolent  words  of 
wisdom.' 

'Oh!  woman,  you  personified 
folly,'  cried  the  Sheik,  with  zeaJons 
eagerness.  '  What  have  you  to  do 
with  wisdom?  Behold,  my  beard 
is  grey,  and  I  hasten  thither  where 
my  fathers  are  gathered  to  their 
joyful  rest.  I  have  spread  the  car- 
pet of  wisdom  under  me,  and  am 
sitting  here,  sipping  the  cup  of 
}eace  which  is  vouchsafed  to  the 
just,  when  Folly,  arm-in-arm  with 
Disturbance,  comes  tramping  to- 
wards me,  and  knocks  loudly  on 
my  door.    Justly  says  the  poet: 
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"Bar all  jour  doors  and  windows 
as  careMIy  as  joa  will,  if  fate  wills 
it,  Unquiet  shall  enter  and  sit  with 
yon."  And  again,  *'  Open  not  your 
month  till  the  wine  touches  the 
lips;  there  is  nothing  certain  in 
this  world,  but  death."  By  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet,  folly  must 
alieady  have  infected  me,  that  I  use 
so  many  useless  words,'  continued 
the  Shiek,  as  he  shook  the  folds  of 
his  caflan.  '  What  will'st  thou,  my 
daughter  ?  The  shortest  road  to  the 
goal  is  always  the  best.' 

Zarka  explained  in  a  few  words 
her  situation,  and  begged  his  advice. 
'  That  you  shall  get,  and  then  hurry 
away  with  it,'  replied  the  old  man. 
'But he  all  ear,  that  the  voice  of 
wisdom  may  not  soimd  in  vain.' 

*  Before  my  beard  began  to  grow 
was  I  the  child  of  vani^,  like  most 
of  the  sons  of  Adam.  The  fleet 
courser  and  the  boundless  desert 
were  dearer  to  me  than  the  most 
refreshing  drink  in  the  serene  and 
Io%  halls  of  the  temple  of  wisdom. 
I  was  as  yet  not  fdlly  able  to  manage 
a  horse,  when  my  father  presented 
me  with  a  filly  of  the  noblest  race. 
There  was  no  happier  fool  than  I : 
I  deemed  myself  another  Bustan. 
But  my  pride  came  very  near  a 
dolefnl  end.  The  first  time  I  rode 
my  new  horse,  sbe  took  the  bit  in 
her  teeth  and  ran  away  with  me. 
Then  good  counsel  was  precious,  as 
it  is  now  to  you,  my  child.  I  quickly 
recovered  my  wits,  adjusted  myself 
firmly  in  the  saddle,  pressed  my 
pointed  stirrups  in  the  side  of  my 
courser,  and  beat  her  on  her  hind 
qnarters  incessantly  with  my  lance- 
pole.  Instead  of  making  useless 
attempts  to  restrain  her,  I  urged 
Wwith  all  my  might  to  accelerate 
lier  already  farious  pace.  The  ani- 
mal was  amazed,  and  with  reason. 
At  the  moment  she  imagined  to 
We  deprived  me  of  -all  power  over 
her,  she  found  to  her  surprise  that 
I  was  her  master  more  than  ever. 
Hnder  these  unexpected  circum- 
stances she  presently  got  tired  of 


the  play,  slackened  her  speed,  and 
soon  subsided  into  perfect  quietness, 
completely  subjected.  She  never  ran 
away  again  after  that  experiment. 
It  was  the  first  sign  of  the  heavenly 
wisdom  which  had  revealed  itse& 
within  me.  It  was  perhaps  little 
more  than  the  crude  instinct,  but  the 
spiritual  essence  gleamed  through 
as  a  presage  of  a  better  and  higher 
life  to  come.  This  is  my  tale.  If 
it  cannot  dispel  the  clouds  resting 
on  your  soul,  nothing  in  the  world 
can.  Go  now,  my  daughter.  You 
need  not  be  thinking  of  coming 
too  quickly  again.  Allah  be  vdth 
you!' 

From  the  time  of  this  interview 
a  great  change  became  apparent  in 
the  manners  and  doings  of  Zarka. 
Instead  of  opposing  her  husband's 
insane  waste,  she  seemed  to  have 
grown  accustomed  to  it,  and  at  last 
to  have  acquired  such  a  passion  for 
it  that  she  soon  left  her  lord  and 
husband  far  behind  in  her  mad 
career  of  extravagance.  She  used 
up  enormous  sums  for  her  own 
benefit,  and  the  gold  pieces  seemed 
literally  to  melt  away  at  her  touch. 
The  more  she  got^  the  more  she 
needed.  The  good  Ibrahim  was 
startled,  like  the  Sheik's  courser, 
and  he  paused  for  a  moment  in  his 
headlong  career.  It  was  now  his 
turn  to  reason  with  Aer.  Zarka 
acknowledged  her  error,  much 
moved  by  Ibrahim's  tender  re- 
proaches ;  and  they  both  agreed  by 
proper  self-denial  to  establish  a 
sensible  economy  in  their  mode  of 
living  for  the  future. 

But  this  prudent  resolution  was 
but  of  short  duration.  Ibrahim 
soon  showed  signs  of  fresh  waste- 
fulness, and  Zarka  followed  his 
example  faithfully.  Again  came  a 
sudden  check  and  new  plans  of  cur- 
tailment, only  to  be  laid  aside  after 
a  while,  when  everything  again 
would  go  on  in  the  old  insane  style. 
In  pure  despair,  they  finally  did  not 
even  attempt  to  stem  the  torrent, 
but    allowed    themselves    to   drifb 
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lifltlessl  J  to  the  brink  of  the  cataract. 
At  last  the  crisis  came.  The  trea- 
sure was  used  up ;  their  &rm8  and 
country  places  had  been  sold  much 
nnder  their  value  to  raise  money  for 
instant  use.  After  their  landed 
estates  followed  the  horses,  slaves, 
and  their  costly  furniture.  Finally, 
their  ancestral  palace  passed  out  of 
their  wasteful  hands  to  those  of 
strangers,  and  the  poor  young  couple 
were  compelled  to  taJse  up  their 
abode  in  a  miserable  hut,  which 
happened  to  be  empty,  opposite  the 
magnificent  mansion  in  which  their 
days  of  splendour  and  ease  had 
been  passed. 

There  they  sat  now  and  waited  on 
Providence.  The  catastrophe  had 
overwhelmed  them  so  suddenly  that 
at  first  they  did  not  fally  realise 
their  misery,  let  alone  accepting  it 
Mrith  resignation.  They  now  had 
ample  leisure  to  study  it  and  all  its 
consequences,  but  they  were  as  far 
as  ever  from  learning  the  necessary 
patience  wherewith  to  endure  it. 
The  thoughtless  young  man  was 
especially  a  prey  to  hopeless  despair ; 
his  veiy  manhood  seemed  to  melt 
away  in  his  helpless  misery.  At 
last  his  wife  plied  him  with  so  many 
loving  and  encouraging  words  that 
he  took  heart  a  little,  and  decided 
upon  going  out  in  the  city  to  try 
to  avail  himself  of  the  many  re- 
sources in  case  of  need  he  had 
boasted  of  in  his  days  of  prosperity. 
He  was  in  high  favour  at  court ;  he 
had  many  powerful  friends  ;  and 
besides  that,  he  possessed  so  many 
talents  and  varied  accomplishments, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  he  could 
convert  into  many  golden  pieces. 
In  anxious  suspense  his  beautiM 
wife  awaited  his  return  from  this 
act  of  penance.  He  came  at  last, 
but  bowed  to  the  earth  by  a  heavy 
load  of  humiliation,  shame,  and 
despair.  He  was  hardly  able  to 
drag  himself  along  under  the  in- 
sufferable burden.  He  dared  not 
lift  his  eyes  up  to  his  wife's  face. 
Scalding  tears  furrowed  his  burning 


cheeks,  his  heart  was  consumed  in 
his  breast,  and  he  passionately 
wished  that  the  earth  would  open 
at  his  feet  and  swallow  him  out  of 
sight. 

The  governor  had  refused  to  see 
him,  the  courtiers  had  pitied  him 
and  shrugged  their  shoulders,  his 
many  friends  had  accidentally  not 
been  at  home,  and  no  living  soul 
had  the  slightest  use  for  his  self- 
imagined  talents  and  accomplish, 
ments.  There  seemed  nothing  left 
for  him  but  to  die.  Ibrahim  was 
ready  to  give  up  the  battle,  he  felt 
himself  hopelessly  lost,  and  yielded 
without  any  straggle  to  his  evil  and 
miserable  fate.  Without  taking 
any  sustenance,  sleep  or  rest,  he  sat 
speechless  on  his  conch  for  twentj- 
four  hours  in  a  state  of  most  abject 
wretchedness,  his  gaze  fixed  hope- 
lessly on  his  splendid  mansion  op- 
posite, the  Eden  of  bliss  he  had  so 
foolishly  lost.  A  more  passionate 
pain  and  regret  cannot  be  con- 
ceived ;  not  even  the  sweet  lovin;: 
voice  of  his  beloved  Zarka  was 
capable  of  rousing  him  from  lii> 
grovelling  depth  of  degradation. 
The  day  following  Zarka  passed 
through  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  on 
her  way  to  visit  her  father.  She 
soon  acquainted  him  in  a  few  words 
with  the  whole  extent  of  her  miser- 
able husband's  folly  and  despair. 

'  By  the  beard  of  the  I^phet, 
you  tell  me  strange  things,'  ex- 
claimed the  Sheik.  'Did  not  I 
give  you  good  advice? — Well; 
I  see.  Of  what  avail  is  wisdom 
itself  in  the  hands  of  folly?  It 
is  as  the  rain,  which  evaporates 
in  the  desert.  You  come  perhaps 
now  to  receive  my  second  counsel  ? 
Allah  forbid  that  I  should  denj 
you  your  right.  Your  bridal  pre- 
sent of  ten  thousand  gold  pieces  is 
invested,  according  to  your  own  de- 
sire, in  a  good  landed  estate.  The 
interest  of  that  will  amply  suffice  for 
your  own  necessities.  Qo  to  the 
Kadi,  and  demand  a  dissolution  of 
your  marriage.  The  law  will  aid  joa 
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in  getting  rid  of  a  man,  who  Hke  a 
madman  lias  rained  himself  and  his 
fkinilj.  Let  him  poll  his  own  oar, 
the  fool!   I  have  said  it.  Farewell!' 

Zarka  returned  to  her  wretched 
cabin;  she  found  Ibrahim  in  the 
same  attitude  in  which  she  had  left 
liiTii^  gazing  passionately  Across  the 
street  on  his  beloved  mansion. 

'Ibrahim,  mj  beloved,  this  must 
not  continue,'  she  said  softly,  as 
she  went  up  to  him,  and  with  trem- 
bling affection  laid  her  arm  round 
his  neck.  'You  must  preserve 
jonrself  for  a  happier  future.  While 
there  is  life  all  is  not  lost.  In  the 
soil  of  life,  however  miserable,  a 
grain  of  hope  will  ever  grow.  But 
nothing  can  grow  in  the  air.  Come, 
dearest^  it  is  evening  again,  and  you 
hare  eaten  nothing.  Best  on  the 
divan ;  I  will  light  the  lamps.  I 
will  only  absent  myself  for  a  short 
time  to  prepare  for  you  a  nourish- 
ing dish.  Come,  my  love,  take 
heart.    Allah  is  ever  merciful ! ' 

Zarka  lighted  a  lamp,  and  left 
Ibrahim  to  himself.  There  he  sat 
as  before  on  the  divan,  gazing  list- 
lessly at  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 
Upon  the  table  before  him  lay  an 
open  book ;  it  was  the  poems  and 
tales  of  Abu  Ley,  in  which  Zarka 
had  been  reading  before  she  went 
oat :  a  mark  told  how  far  she  had 
come. 

After  a  while  the  absent  gaze  of 
Ibrahim  met  the  open  book;  he 
looked  at  the  page  mechanically, 
receiving  no  thought  and  impress 
from  it.  By-and-by  his  imagina- 
tion was  roused  in  noticing  the 
gorgeous  and  quaintly  shaped 
letters.  TTia  consciousness  awoke 
by  degrees,  and  he  had  actually 
heen  reading  for  some  time  before 
he  was  fully  aware  of  it.  What  he 
i%ad  was  indeed  a  theme  well 
adapted  to  lay  hold  on  his  exclusive 
attention :  '  In  the  Name  of  AU-mer- 
cifol  Allah,  to  whom  belong  praise 
and  glory  eternally : 

*  Thus  it  is  told.  In  Bamlah  lived 
once  a  venerable  Sheik,  who  was 
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famous  for  his  wisdom  and  won- 
derful deeds  all  over  Syria.  To 
him  came  one  day,  from  a  distant 
country,  a  man  with  a  sorely 
afiSicted  heart,  who  at  once  lifted 
up  his  voice  of  deep  contrition  and 
spake,  "  Oh  Sheik,  you  who  possess 
the  stone  of  the  wise,  I  come  to  you 
in  my  utmost  need  to  supplicate 
your  merciful  aid  for  myself.  Three 
devils  have  lodging  in  my  breast, 
against  whom  I  have  been  waging 
a  constant  battle,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  vanquish  them,  so  that 
they  finally  will  needs  tear  me  to 
pieces.  The  first  is  Anger;  the 
second  is  tJie  Love  of  Gain ;  and  the 
third  Ambition, 

*"Lay  open  without  fear  your 
whole  heart  to  me,  my  son,"  said  the 
Sheik,  touching  with  his  fingers  the 
forehead  of  the  supplicant. 

*"I  obey  your  command,"  an- 
swered the  stranger,  sighing  deeply, 
while  he  collected  his  thoughts  ;  "  I 
am  grown  old  and  grey  in  crimes  and 
misdeeds.  Awful  is  the  depth  of 
wickedness  to  which  our  evil  pas- 
sions will  lead  us.  Anger  was  the 
first  of  the  sleeping  devils  in  my 
bosom  who  awoke  to  life.  I  had 
friends  in  my  youth,  but  could 
not  retain  them ;  I  had  servants,  but 
I  maltreated  them.  Before  I  got 
beard  on  my  chin  I  was  detested 
and  shunned  by  all.  But  passionate 
Anger  was  but  the  forerunner  of 
the  other  monsters  who  had  taken 
shelter  with  me.  The  Love  of  Ocnn 
now  awoke,  and  stretched  his  grasp- 
ing, pitiless  claws  at  the  whole 
world.  To  gratify  this  evil  spirit, 
I  coveted  everything  I  saw;  much 
was  too  little,  more  was  not  enough. 
All  could  only  satisfy  this  spawn  of 
Eblis.  I  plundered  the  widows  and 
orphans,  and  heaped  curses  upon 
curses  on  my  miserable  head.  But 
the  master  of  the  three  was  yet  to 
come.  Though  I  was  hated,  de- 
tested, and  cursed  by  all  mankind, 
both  by  the  good  and  bad,  I  still 
thirsted  for  honour  from  that  world. 
It  was    the  glittering    symbol  of 
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hononr,  it  was  power,  which  blinded 
me.  ImnBt  sit  in  the  high  seat  at 
any  price.  I  craved  to  tyrannise,  to 
role,  to  behold  my  fellow-mortals  in 
the  dust  at  my  feet.  To  gratify 
this  desire,  the  two  other  devils  lent 
their  willing  aid.  My  anger  awed, 
my  gold  nndermined  and  corrupted, 
so  that  none  could  withstand  me. 

*  '*  I  brooked  no  resistance,"  con- 
tinned  the  stranger,  shuddering. 
*^  I  dipped  my  hands  in  blood  more 
than  once  to  clear  the  path  to  a  de- 
sired object.  I  played  with  human, 
lives  as  others  did  with  dice.  The 
cries  of  the  dying  resound  for  ever  in 
mv  ears,  the  tears  of  the  abandoned 
hLi  as  glowing  sulphur  in  mysoul. 
Pitiful  Heaven!  for  me  is  no  re- 
demption. I  must,  I  must  belong 
to  the  eternally  lost.  Ah  !  "  con- 
tinued the  stranger,  whilst  he 
wrung  his  hands,  and  the  anguish 
of  death  forced  the  sweat  out  on 
his  brow,  "  could  I  but  live  my  life 
over  again,  it  should  surely  be  a 
better  one." 

*  The  stranger  ceased  to  speak. 
Crushed  and  trembling,  he  stood 
before  the  Sheik,  seeming  already 
in  the  flesh  to  feel  the  torture  of 
the  damned.  "My  son,"  said  the 
Sheik,  Bfl  he  again  touched  the  fore- 
head with  the  point  of  his  finger, 
''Heaven  is  pitiful:  be  it  as  you 
will ;  your  wish  is  granted.  You  are 
young  again,  and  your  life  is  still 
before  you.  Know  that  the  life  of 
miflery  and  crime  you  We  juat 
described  was  but  a  magic  vision, 
granted  you  in  mercy,  that  you 
might  learn  how  fax  your  evil  pas- 
sions will  lead  you  if  you  do  not  in 
time  master  them.  Gk>  your  way  in 
peace,  my  son,  and  praise  the  mercy 
of  Allah." ' 

*  Woe  is  me  !  woe  is  me !  Had 
only  my  insanity  been  but  a  dream ! ' 
stammered  Ibrahim,  as  he  finished 
the  story,  while  his  &ce  was  bathed 
in  tears  and  his  hands  clasped  in 
despair.  '  Merciful  Allah,  and  thou 
great  Prophet,  were  lonlypermitted 
uius  to  begin  my  life  afresh !    By 


the  ashes  of  my  mother,  by  every- 
thing which  is  holy  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  I  swear  that  my  life  should 
be  very  different.' 

Zarka  had  in  the  meantime  re- 
turned, unperceived  by  Ibrahim, 
and  she  overheard  with  deepemotion 
his  cry  of  repentance  and  solemn 
promise  of  amendment.  The  hand 
with  which  she  placed  the  dish  on 
the  table  trembled  perceptibly,  and 
the  tone  of  voice  with  which  she 
addressed  him  was  low  and  timid, 
though  full  of  melody  and  loving 
tenderness.  *  Allah  is  great,  Allah 
is  merciful,  and  the  Prophet  is  his 
trusty  servant,'  she  said  softly. 
*  There  is  nothing  wonderful  to  the 
Almighiy  One.  Be  consoled,  my 
fHend.  Everything  may  have  been 
for  the  best.  YHio  knows  but  that 
your  prayer  had  been  offered  at  a 
propitious  moment  ?  Eat,  refresh 
yourself,  and  be  a  man,  that  your 
dearly  beloved  may  not  continue  to 
feel  as  a  wonmn.' 

When  Ibrahim  the  next  morning 
opened  his  eyes  he  thought  that 
he  was  drean:iing,  and  closed  them 
instantly  again.  Presently  he  open- 
ed them  once  more,  and  this  time 
they  remained  wide  open.  He 
turned  his  head  slowly,  and  looked 
with  amazement  all  round.  He 
looked  at  his  hands  and  touched 
the  one  with  the  other.  He  felt 
the  silken  covering  which  enveloped 
him,  the  delicate  bolster  upon 
which  he  was  reclining ;  he  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  stroked  his  beard. 
Yes,  by  the  grave  of  the  Prophet, 
it  seemed,  it  must  be  a  reality. 
He  took  courage,  and  rose  quickly 
from  his  couch.  No — ^by  Heaven- 
it  was  no  dream.  On  the  conch 
beside  him  reposed  his  beantifnl 
young  wife  in  a  tranquil  and  sweet 
sleep. 

To  his  utter  amazement  he  found 
that  he  had  awoke  in  his  old  sleep- 
ing apartment  iu  his  ancestral  man- 
sion, and  was  lyinir  upon  his  cnsto- 
ma^  luzuriouB^colch^ 

He  hurried  briskly  to  the  latticed 
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window  which  faced  the  street. 
No  doubt  remained.  This  was  the 
street  where  his  house  was,  and 
opposite  stood  the  dilapidated  hut 
where  he  had  sought  refuge  in  his 
distress.  Did  he  perhaps  in  reality 
yet  occupy  that  miserable  dwelling, 
and  was  lying  there  asleep  ?  Allah 
knows.  Was  he  himself  or  not? 
Was  he  sleeping  or  awake  ?  was  he 
in  his  palace  or  over  yonder  in  the 
wretched  hut?  He  began  to  be 
dizzjT.  Confounded,  alternating  be- 
tween joy  and  fear,  he  tottered 
back  to  his  couch,  and  lay  down 
again  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and 
tiy  to  solve  at  his  leisure  this 
perplexing  riddle. 

At  last  a  light  broke  upon  him ; 
be  remembered  the  story  he  had 
read  the  previous  evening.  Perhaps 
ibis  fearfol  history  of  a  life  leading 
to  misery  and  total  destructioii 
was  but  a  haUucination ;  perhaps 
a  magical  vision  vouchsafed  to  his 
senses  by  a  merdfhl  Heaven,  to 
admonish  him  in  time;  or,  more 
probably,  a  warning  dream. 

'Yes,  only  a  dream,'  was  the 
answer  to  mis  half-aloud  soliloquy. 
'Only  a  dream,'  repeated  a  sweet 
Toioe  in  soft  accents  near  him.  He 
sprang  up— his  wife  was  at  his  side. 
It  was  now  her  turn  to  shed  tears ; 
bat  they  were  not  the  bitter  tears 
of  angmsh,  but  the  sweet  ones  of 
deep-felt  joy  and  melting  gratitude. 
She  seated  herself  at  the  side  of 
the  ahnost  petrified  Ibrahim,  laid 
her  head  on  his  breast,  and  con- 
tmned  softly : 

^•'Yes,  H^ven  has  granted  in  its 
pity  that  you  be  pemutted  to  begin 
your  life  afresh,  armed  with  this 
predoos  experience.  The  whole 
of  your  wealth  is  not  lost;  sufficient 
is  left  to  Uvea  life  not  alone  free 
from,  want,  but  a  life  even  of  enjoy- 
ment, worthy  of  your  rank  and 
your  ancestors,  ft  is  in  your 
power  to  do  so,,  if  you  but  will. 
Ibrahim !  I  loved  you  long  before 
you  knocked  at  my  fieither's  door; 
I  determined   to  save  you  from 


inevitable  destruction.  Love,  the 
most  precious  of  Allah's  gifts, 
deems  itself  strong  enough  for 
anything.  But  I  came  very  near 
failing.  I  had  to  apply  for  counsel 
to  my  fiither,  the  wise  Sheik.  What 
he  advised  me  seemed  but  half 
wise ;  I  ventured  to  add  something 
of  my  own  folly  to  save  you,  my 
dearest  lord  and  husband. 

'You  wasted  in  earnest,  but  I 
only  in  appearance;  you  scattered 
your  wealth  to  the  winds,  but  I 
gathered  everything  up,  and  heaped 
treasure  upon  treasure.  When  you 
finally  were  compelled  to  sell  your 
houses,  gardens,  and  ancestral  pa- 
lace, I  had  the  means  of  repur- 
chasing most  of  it.  It  is  yours, 
the  whole  of  it,  my  Ibrahim,  as  I  am 
myself  wholly  yours  ! ' 

Speechless,  Ibrahim  pressed  his 
fidthfdl  spouse  to  his  gratefrd  breast. 
This  sUent  act,  this  paBsionate  em- 
brace, spoke  louder  than  all  kinds 
of  eager  promises. 

When  Zarka  again  called  upon 
her  father,  the  Sheik  gave  her 
hardly  time  to  offer  his  filial  salute, 
when  he  exclaimed  peevishly :  '  By 
the  soul  of  the  Prophet,  my  daugh- 
ter, it  is  hard  to  owe  you  anything. 
You  come,  doubtless,  to  demand 
your  third  piece  of  advice,  the  last 
part  of  your  dowry.  Very  well ; 
your  hesurt  wiQ  then  have  peace, 
and  we  shall  be  even  with  one 
another.  This  invention  of  dunning 
or  these  ceaseless  importunities 
must  come  from  Eblis  himself.' 

'  No,  my  father,'  answered  Zarka, 
with  a  happy  smile ;  '  I  come  but 
to  thank  you  for  jour  first  counsel. 
It  WBA  of  such  efficacy  that  I  did 
not  need  the  second;  and  am  able 
to  make  you  a  present  of  the 
third.* 

*■  The  ways  of  Allah  are  strange 
and  wonderful,'  remarked  the  Sheik, 
stroking  with  complacent  dignity 
his  venerable  beard.  'It  is  and 
will  always  be,  praised  be  the 
Prophet,  rf^isdom  only  which  roles 
supreme  in  this  crazy  world.' 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  FREDERICK  BARBAROSSA. 

In  Ghennanj  the  tale  is  told 

That  though  the  Antioch  waters  rolled 

O'er  Frederick  Barharossa's  head, 

Not  wholly  then  his  life  was  fled: 

But  angels  bore  from  Syria's  strand 

The  hero  back  to  Grerman  land: 

And  there,  amid  the  mountains  lone, 

Close  pent  within  a  vault  of  stone, 

With  huge  Kyffhair  hauser  o'er  his  head — 

Sword  girt,  and  hauberk  riveted — 

His  seated  form  abides,  they  say. 

Sleeping  long  centuries  away ; 

So  long,  that  through  the  granite  veins 

Of  the  rude  slab  on  which  he  leans, 

That  msset  beard,  day  after  day, 

For  each  stark  hair  hath  forced  a  way. 

Yet  not  for  ever.     'Tis  averred 

He  doth  but  wait  the  summoning  word. 

In  some  dark  day,  when  Germany 

Hath  need  of  warriors  such  as  he, 

A  Voice,  to  tell  of  her  distress. 

Shall  pierce  the  mountain's  deep  recess — 

Shall  ring  through  those  dim  vaults,  and  scare 

The  spectral  ravens  round  his  chair. 

So  shall  the  spell  of  ages  break. 

And  from  his  trance  the  sleeper  wake: 

The  solid  mountain  shall  dispart. 

The  granite  slab  in  splinters  start 

(Responsive  to  those  accents  weird) 

And  loose  the  Kaiser's  shaggy  beard. 

Through  all  the  startled  air  shall  rise 

The  old  Teutonic  battle-cries  ; 

The  horns  of  war,  that  once  could  stir 

The  wild  blood  of  the  Berserkir, 

Shall  fling  their  blare  abroad,  and  then, 

The  champion  of  his  own  Almain, 

Shall  Barbarossa  come  again. 

A  dream !  and  yet  not  all  a  dream, 
So  might  the  astonished  peoples  deem. 
Which  marked  the  high  surpassing  might 
Of  a  roused  nation  in  her  right — 
Roused  at  the  Hohenzollcm's  call 
When  lay  by  Rhine  the  glove  of  Ghiul.  J  .. 
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'Have  we  not  here,'  amazed  they  said, 

Ab  onward  still  the  German  sped 

From  victory  to  victory, 
'  Some  power  nnkenned  by  mortal  eye  ? 

Have  we  not  here  the  selfsame  might 

Given  to  the  old  Imperial  knight? 

YHio  else  bnt  he,  that  bnrst  away 

From  Worth  on  that  tremendous  day— 

That  caught  the  Frank,  in  grip  of  steel, 

*Twixt  red  Sedan  and  Vionville — 

Before  whom  Metz,  the  Amazon, 

Must  needs  unbind  her  maiden  zone — 

Whose  stubborn  soldiers  still  made  good 

'Gainst  sword  and  fire  their  onward  road. 

And  bore  the  Teuton  heraldry 

From  Rhineland  to  the  Northern  sea — 

Who  bade  round  leaguered  Paris  stand 

The  thin  blue  line  of  heart  and  hand, 

Braving  at  once  the  fierce  advance 

Of  winter  and  of  armed  France  ? 

0 !  surely,'  cried  the  tribes  of  men, 
*'Tis  Barbarossa  come  again.' 

0 !  gallant  nation  !  small  thy  need 
To  rouse  from  rest  thy  heroes  dead. 
Leave  Barbarossa  in  his  grave: 
Sleep  on  by  that  Thuringian  cave 
The  ruthless  manhood  of  his  day. 
The  infuriate  thirst  for  battle-fray. 
The  grim  revenge  that  would  not  halt 
At  Milan's  ashes,  sown  with  salt, 
And  all  the  scorn  of  life,  revealed 
In  wasted  realm  and  carnage-field. 
While  the  old  fighter,  at  this  hour. 
Casts  on  his  race  a  spell  of  power : 
While  thou  art  mother  of  such  men 
(The  living  or  the  noble  slain) 
As  served  thee  late,  and  will  again — 
Such  heads  to  guide,  such  hearts  to  go. 
Where  honour  waits  them,  and  the  foe — 
0!  in  such  deeds  and  in  such  men 
The  better  part,  believe  it  then. 
Of  Barbarossa  lives  again. 

And  so  when  those  are  passed  away 
Whose  deeds  through  Europe  ring  to-day — 
When  sleeps  in  consecrated  shrine 
Among  the  chiefs  of  Conrad's  line 
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That  g^ood  gpraj  head  which  bore  the  brant 
Of  battle-storm  in  Gravelotte's  front 
(A  nobler  crown  than  gold  and  g^m 
Wronght  in  Imperial  diadem) — 
When  Bismark's  might  of  soul  and  will 
Hath  bent  to  power  that's  mightier  still, 
.    And  silent  Moltke's  thonghtfhl  face 
With  the  great  '  Silent.  Ones  '  hath  place : 
Then  may  some  veteran  proudly  show 
The  tokens,  scarred  on  breast  or  brow, 
Of  the  hot  work  which  them  bested 
Who  followed  where  the  Red  Prince  led : 
And  tell,  as  round  his  German  fire 
He  holds  the  children's  listening  quire, 
How  there  were  giants  in  the  earth 
When  their  great  Deutschland  thundered  forth 
Upon  those  thrice  nine  fields  of  glory, 
The  mightiest  feats  in  war's  grim  story: 
How  man  to  man,  brother  to  brother. 
Did  knightly  devoir  each  to  other, 
From  king  to  drummer-boy,  a  band 
Bound  as  one  man  for  Fatherland. 
And  then,  as  each  young  Oerman  heart 
Is  stirred  to  play  its  man^l  part, 
Leader  or  follower,  prince  or  boor. 
To  do  as  these  have  done  before — 
While  bounds  the  blood,  and  soars  the  aim, 
At  sound  of  each  heroic  name — 
0 !  Oermany,  it  shall  be  seen 
JEow  the  great  Dead  can  live  again ! 

0.  G.  P. 
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JOTTiNGS  FROM  AN  EXAMINER'S  NOTE-BOOK. 


rizavdQears    are   pre^emmexLtly 
those  -who  oee  strange  sights, 
others,    too,    hare     an    occasional 
gHmpse  of  odd  things.     I,  an  Ex- 
amiaer,  have  occasionally  relieved 
ihe  monotonj  of  jnj  work  by  jotting 
down  a:  few  of  ihe  singular  speci- 
mens  of  Impofect  instmction  and 
inuningwldch  come  nnder  my  cen- 
sorship, and  I  propose  here  to  make 
ftom  my  notes  a  few  random  ex- 
tncts  of  recent  date.     I  shall  not 
be  expected  to  say  in  what  particn- 
kr  service  I  am  engaged,  where  I 
acimowledge  my  head-quarters,  or 
to  what  distant  'centres'   I  may 
have  occasionally  to  travel  in  search 
of  duly  qnalified    candidates,   the 
Ksnlta  of  snch  searcli  being  nsuaUy 
followed  by  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tioQ  among  the    more   promising 
pupils  of  varions  select  academies 
and  preparatory  colleges,   and   of 
proportionable   indignation  among 
the  principals  of  those  flourishing 
and  ill-appreciated  establishments. 
Frequently,    however,    these    out- 
lying examinations  are  held  under 
dislzict  examiners  selected  for  the 
occasion,   and  in.  one  department 
the  papers  are  handed  to  the  can- 
didate by  an  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment whose  task  closes  with  the 
Temitlanoe  to  liondon  of  the  papers 
and  the  answers,  one  of  whom,  the 
story  goes,  stated  with  simple  ho- 
nesty that  he  had  given  the  papers 
to  the  (nonmiated)  candidate  to  take 
home.    It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
competitive  examinations  are  never 
held  in  this  way ;  a  nominee  receives 
tti  appointment  of   comparatively 
bnxable  grade,  provided  he  satisfies 
tbe  authorities  of  his  possession  of 
flome  rudimentary  knowledge  in  cer- 
^!ain  subjects :  and  to  add  that  the 
officer  whose  letter  became  an  im- 
inediate    subject    of    enquiry    had 
iQBde  a  case  against  himself  with- 
out reason.    The  paper  (not  papers) 
given  to  the  candidate  to  be  filled 


up  at  home  was  a  form  for  certifi- 
cate  of  birthplace  and  age. 

If  the  schoolmasters  and  tutors 
who  prepare  boys  or  '  men  *  (in  iko 
university  phrase)  for  competitive 
examinations  could  see  the  masses 
of  rubbish  written  upon  elementary 
subjects  in  test  examinations  by 
candidates  &om  whom  (and  often 
with  reason)  they  expect  fair  re- 
sults in  the  higher  competitions 
which  follow  tifie  'Tests,'  they 
would  apply  the  same  ordeal  of  a 
test  more  frequently  than  they  do, 
before  sending  up  their  candidates. 
Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  find, 
especially  in  candidates  firom  the 
public  schools  (many  of  whom  are 
capable  of  writing  fair  Latin,  good 
translation,  and  even  tolerable  ex- 
planations of  syntax  in  dead  lan- 
guages) the  most  deplorable  igno- 
rance of  the  very  accidence  of 
English,  and  the  most  ridiculous 
and  whimsical  disregard  of  suck 
laws  of  spelling  as  our  composite 
and  erratic  language  presents. 
There  is  a  paper  set  in  a  certain 
large  class  of  examinations,  known 
as  the  orthographical  paper,  to 
which,  by  the  bye,  many  men  of 
good  judgment  object  (Sir  John 
Pakington,  if  I  remember  well, 
among  the  number),  the  objection 
being  that  the  arrangement  of 
letters  in  the  words  disturbs  the 
piciure  which  the  words  should 
present,  and  unsettle  the  mental 
perception  of  their  form.  This  or- 
thographical paper  is  one  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  words  are  deH- 
berately  misprinted,  the  'catch' 
being  rendered  the  more  severe  by 
the  not  infrequent  introduction  of 
correct  spelling;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  from  the 
'dictations'  of  so-called  well-edu- 
cated candidates,  it  would  be  very 
possible  in  many  examinations  to 
construct  a  paper  as  absurd  in  ap- 
pearance as  one  of  these  orthogra- 
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phical  tests.  And  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents  proceeds  qnite  as 
mthlesslj  in  arithmetic  as  in  spell- 
ing. In  March  last  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  replj  to  a 
question  of  Dtur.  Cubitt  respecting 
tiie  Civil  Service  Examinations, 
stated  that  great  defects  in  the 
education  of  the  candidates  for  the 
higher  class  of  appointments  had 
been  discovered.  *  Out  of  about 
180  candidates,'  said  Mr.  Lowe, 
'who  came  up,  I  think  120  were 
plucked  in  the  elementary  subjects 
of  reading,  orthography,  and  arith- 
metic' To  which  statement,  a 
parenthetic  *'  laughter '  is  not  unna- 
turally annexed. 

If  schoolmasters,  then,  and  anxi- 
ous parents  and  guardians  are 
wise,  they  will  do  well  enough  to 
think  much  of  the  -logics  (or 
-ologies  as  they  are  called)  and  the 
higher  '  curriculum,'  *  as  it  is  the 
affectation  to  name  the  more  ad- 
vanced course  of  instruction :  but 
they  will  do  better  to  think  more 
of  the  humbler  elements,  the  three 
B's  of  which  we  talk  so  much  for 
the  poor,  and  think  so  little,  till  too 
late,  for  the  children  of  the  richer 
classes  of  society.  This  neglect  of 
a  solid  foundation  is  so  remarkable, 
that,  as  an  Examiner,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  in  a  competi- 
tion between  an  average  number  of 
boys  fresh  from  Eton  and  Harrow, 
and  an  equal  number  from  national 
or  other  schools  well  supported  by 
the  class  of  artisans  and  operatives 
of  large  towns,  the  former  would 
be  absolutely  beaten  in  the  subjects 
mentioned  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  candidate  of  the 
latter  class  would  probably  not  be 
able  to  detect  the  absurdity  of 
translating  '  Iron  still  buried  in  the 
g^und  '  by  Me  fer  accouchant  dans 
la  terre ; '  or  *  a  sense  of  humour  ' 
by  '  une  idee  de  tumeur ;  *  or  that  of 
the  Times  correspondent  who  a  few 
days  since  wrote  quelque  soit,  as 
qu'elleque,  twice  or  thrice ;  of  tho 
version  of  *  Sunbeams  *  by  *  Phoebi 


trabes '  (an  old  joke  I  believe) ;  or 
of  the  attempt  to  render  the  name 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  into  'the 
Lion  of  Venice:'  but  I  think  he 
would  be  the  less  likely  to  write 
about '  atrocious  breeches  (breaches) 
of  public  faith,'  or  call  himself  a 
candidate   for    a  senses    (oensns) 
clerkship.      Beyond  question,  the 
intelligence  of  the  class  of  gentle- 
men who  go  in  for  commissions  in 
the  army  is  much  higher  than  k 
was  in  the  days  when  candidates 
were  questioned  about  their  confir- 
mation, and  when  it  was  not  nn- 
usual  for  them  to  do  their  addition 
right,  their  subtraction  work  right 
but  wrongly  copied  out,  while  their 
multiplication  was  a  series  of  labori- 
ous efforts  ending  in  nothing.    Bat 
of  all  our  public  examinations  those 
for  the  army  are  still  those  which 
present  the    weakest  competitors, 
and  I  think  it  was  one  of  these 
who  not  long  since  gravely  penned 
an  *  Annunciation '  of  EucUd,  and 
another  who  wrote  of  a  triangle, 
'whose  sides  shall  be  respectable 
and  equal  to  three  given  straight 
lines.' 

K,  however.  Public  Examiners 
are  sorely  tried  by  the  correction  of 
papers  from  which  good  results 
might  a  priori  have  reasonably  been 
expected,  they  have  of  late  years 
been  placed  under  the  harrow  hj  a 
class  of  candidates  whom  the  growth 
of  the  competitive  system  in  hum- 
bler services  has  brought  forward. 
There  are  now  open  competitions 
for  places  of  very  moderate  but 
certain  salaries  frequently  adTe^ 
tised,  and  for  these  any  shop  or 
warehouse  boy  of  creditable  cha- 
racter and  on  payment  of  a  few 
shillings'  fee,  may  present  himself  at 
the  great  Omnium  (Jather'em  Afff 
in  Combustible  Bow.  Very  credi- 
table results  of  examination  in  snch 
cases  are  not  infrequent ;  but  pe^ 
haps  tho  majority  of  the  candidates 
know  little  or  nothing  of  any  subject 
whatever,  and  the  simple  papers  set 
are  answered  in  such  a  way  that  a 
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lieadacfae  ifl  no  imnstLal  resnli  of 
the  attempt  to  dedpher  the  answers, 
rendered  the  more  puzzling  by 
smean  and  blots  to  which  eyen  Kit 
Nubbles'  copybook  would  no  doubt 
hare  presented  a  page  fair  by  com- 
parison. It  is  yery  common,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  arithmetic  examination 
of  sach  candidates,  to  find  the  sub- 
traddon  added,  and  the  addition 
worked  from  tens  to  units,  i.e.  from 
left  to  right.  I  might,  from  my 
own  experience,  give  examples  of 
work  wnich  may  fairly  claim  rank 
with  the  worst  of  these ;  but  I  ac- 
knowledge my  specimens  of  compo- 
sition surpassed  by  one  which  has 
been  put  into  my  hands,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  worthy  fellow  seeking 
promotion  to  a  higher  gprade  of  his 
service,  and  which  I  append  below 
(though  the  Editor  of  ihis  Magazine 
cannot  allow  it  to  be  lithographed 
for  the  exercise  of  the  reader's  in- 
genuity). I  made  it  out  with  some 
difficulty,  and  think  it  in  its  way 
quite  equal  to  that  yersion  of  a  bit 
of  catechism  where  the  girl  wrote 
off  *  all  that  are  put  in,  authority 
nnderher,'  deciphered  with  difficulty 
as  'all  that  are  pet  in  a  forty.' 

As  it  is  my  object  to  render  this 
little  paper  useful  as  well  as  perhaps 
amosuig,  I  shall  abstain  finom  the 
illustration  of  such  learned  errors 
as  that  of  the  candidate  rejected  by 
the  Department  into  which  he  had 
passed  by  competition,  and  who 
translated  ^naturaliter  cauta  est,' 
'  is  caught  in  a  state  of  nature ; '  or 
such  r^derings  as  '  on  ne  pent  ^tre 
plus  sensible  que  yous,'  *your  ne- 
phew is  more  sensible  than  you  are.' 
The  following  illustrations  of  defec- 
tive elementary  education  may  per- 
haps help  to  render  some  candiidates 
more  careful  in  preparation,  and 
some  teachers  more  particular  in 
grounding  rather  than  grinding. 

The  specimen  of  spelling  which 
follows  is  carefully  copied  from  the 
original,  and  if  my  readers  find  it 
difficult  I  am  at  liberty  to  inform 
them  that  of  the  last  four  words 


two  haye  perplexed  the  four  or  fiye 
gentlemen  to  whom  I  haye  shown 
them: 

Ware  i  found  John  Whte  hnging  on 
the  rails  of  the  a  bouve  station  and  dead 
had  been  knocked  down  by  a  Ezperes  Train 
i  called  Por  fpr.]  Brandn  of  Eustion  Boad 
^^—  Life  Exting.  Gonnorow  in  -^—^ 
me.    [Coroner  informed  by  me.] 

Here  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
from  a  town  which  I  will  call  East 
Deerwater : 

Sir, — ^You  will  think  it  very  unbecome> 
ing  of  me  to  address  you  this. 

After  you  been  so  kind  as  to  send  the 
circular,  with  all  information  requred   in 

conection  with  the but  if  I  am  tres- 

pasing  on  your  time  I  hope  you  will  for- 
give me.  my  reson  for  addressing  you 
this  leter  to  you  is  this  I  have  a  rerr 
great  desire  to  get  a  situation  were  I  shall 
be  able  to  have  full  scope  for  m  enezges. 

My  pertision  to  you  is  that  you  will  be 
good  enoiig  to  inform  me  wether  maried 
men  are  excluded  from  all  parts  of  the 
If  so,  I  should  be  veiy  thank- 
full  if  you  can  recomend  me  to  any  place 
were  I  might  bee  of  serrice.  I  am  thurely 
aquainted  with  all  kinds  of  weights  and 
measureme  nts  (new  line)  &  a  thurrey 
accountent  having  studed  all  branches  of 
mathematical  sceinces  that  is  (meneration) 
(geometery)  (trigonometiy)  (Algebra)  and 
(Euclid) 

I  can  give  references  as  to  my  abilitea 
and  sobrity,  having  being  a  total  abstainer 
for  the  last  lo  years.  I  am  imployed  as  a 
dark  in  a  very  large  factory,  but  all  gose 
by  favour  here  I  have  been  2^  years  but 
I  have  no  chance  to  get  promoted  for  the 
simple  reson  that  I  know  to  much  for 
them. 

Your  anseer  will  veiy  much  oblig  your 
obedent 

Alexandra  Street. 

The  'correction'  of  the  ortho- 
graphical papers  aboye  referred  to 
not  unfrequently  introduces  as  many 
errors  as  are  contained  in  the  test. 
I  take  a  sentence  at  random,  by  no 
means  the  worst  at  my  command, 
to  illustrate  this:  *The  neglected 
cayillier,  the  persecuted  prespite- 
rian  had  each  his  sreiyance.  These 
discontents  were  heightened  by  the 
priyate  conduct  of  Charles — u  the 
Ufe  of  a  king  can  be  priyate — ^by  a 
disalluteness  which  a  nation  still  in 
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the  mane  grief  (grave)  and  ansiieer 
could  not  indeavonr  (endure).'  In 
another,  inadequate  is  tried  as  in- 
adeaquate  and  inadeqaeat ;  and  both 
aro  eancelled  without  ftirtfaer  at* 
tempt.  The  same  paper  oonectfr  to 
indulgance,  releif/^hai^etjr,  fonrfy" 
two,  luxuary. 

Two  mistakes,  of  a  kind  very 
common  to  weak  spellers,  wOl  be 
seen  in  the  letter  from  the  '  clark ' 
at  East  Deerwater,  'were'  for 
'where,'  and  *to'  for  *too/  No 
doubt  mistakes  of  this  class  are 
sometimes  slips,  the  result  of  haste 
or  nervousness,  and  a  just  examiner 
will  not  allow  their  occasional  pre- 
sence to  weigh  much  against  a  good 
general  paper.  He  cannot  wait  long 
while  writers  weigh  the  words 
which  he  reads,  though  he  will  oc- 
casionally make  an  encouraging 
pause,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
those  whose  pens  are  likely  to  lag 
behind  the  class,  whipping  them  up 
without  frightening  ihem,  a  duty  to 
ba  carefully  and  gently  performed. 
But  a  candidate  who  adds  to  such 
slips  the  not  unusual  'dodge'  of 
trying  to  pass  a  doubtfrd  word  by 
letters  of  questionable  form — the 
word  priyilege  occurs  to  me  as  a 
marked  example,  the  i  being  some- 
what thickened  and  undotted,  and 
the  e  narrowed  nearly  to  the  stroke 
of  an  i — ^may  rely  on  a  judgment 
the  more  severe  in  a  lapse  respiecting 
'to,'  'were,'  and  'there.'  As  reG^>ectB 
Dictation,  I  believe  the  mode  now 
generally  regarded  as  best,  is  for  the 
Dictator  (let  us  use  the  word  as  I 
-find  it  in  a  complaint  of  indistinct- 
ness on  his  part)  tc  read  his  SRbject 
first  slowly  and  distinctly  to  tbb 
•candidates,  then  to  give  it  with  fiur 
'consideraition  for  the  writers'  quick- 
ness of  pen,  and  mentioning  the 
periods  or  full-stops  only;  and  wtly, 
to  read  it  a  third  time,  that  punctu- 
ation may  be  attended  to  and  occa- 
sional errors  corrected.  It  is  usual 
in  summing  the  errors  of  a  paper, 
to  note  in  one  column  errors  in 
spelling,  and  in  a  second  errors  of 


'inteUigenoe,'  or  the  use  <xf  wor^ 
palpably  out  of  relation  witii  the 
contesct ;  and  it  has  sometimes  mv 
currod  to  me  that  a  proper  stadj  d 
his  passage  by  the  reader,  with  tiw 
infusion  ^  life  and*  vivacity  into  hii 
subject,  would  often  arrest  t^at 
tention  of  the  hearers  more<forcib]j 
and  save  them  .from  the  nervous* 
nees  with  which  thev  oontamplste 
th^  impending  task:.  I  maybe 
pardoned  for  adding  that  in  such 
reading  the  close  of  every  word 
should  be  distinct  and  separtte&om 
the  beginning  of  the  next;  ud 
above  all,  that  the  '■  voice  shoold 
never  sink  low  at  the  end  of  a  sea- 
tence.  The  best  readers  of  Dicta- 
tion refuse,  as  a  rule,  to  repeat  % 
phrase,  this  repetition  only  pro- 
ducing a  tangle  and  concision  of 
words,  and  they  are  proportionablj 
sedulous  that  nothing  indistinct  and 
misunderstood  shall  reach  the  ean 
of  the  writers.  It  seems  to  xne  « 
friendly  act  to  caution  eandidaies 
not  to  be  too  profose  of  pnnotoa- 
tion;  some  appear  to  shower  oon- 
mas  and  semicolons  from  a  castor, 
and  the  correction  of  papers  xnarlnd 
by  no  seriously  bad  spelling  is  often 
rendered  disagreeable  by  absurdities 
such  as  the  Allowing:  'Not  soch 
perhaps  as  the  life  of  man  shoold 
require  yet ;  enough  to  weaken  the 
terrors,'  Ac. ;  '  Kings  love  to  dis- 
play the  divinity  within  them  in 
noihing  so  much:  Aa  the  instn- 
taneCQS  execution  of  their  will  and 
to  stand :  revealed  as  it  were  in  the 
storm,'  ^: ;  '  Enormous  erimea,  aie 
not  subjects,  on  wfaich'it  is  desira- 
ble '—seemed  to  overflow  with  com- 
-mas  till'  it  reappeared  in  another 
paper  as  ^  enormous  erimes,  are  not 
subjects,  on  which,  it  is  desiiable,' 
&c. 

In  correcting  erron  of  dictation 
it  is  usual  as  I  have-  said  to  dassiff 
them  as  errors  of  spiling  and 
errors  of  intelligence,  and  the  latter 
are  often  singular  and  remarkable 
even  in  the  case  of  oandidates  of 
unquestionable  education  and  £ur 
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Mmtfy  showing  or  leading  to  a  fair 
sunzuse  that  the  Gritical  faculty  is 
finequentlj  dormant  during  the  rapid 
mechanicad    exertion  of  following 
the  speaker.      Snch    mistakes    as 
connnsion  for  collusion,  conversa- 
tion for  conservation,  fourtheenth 
for    fourteenth,    may   occasionally 
occur  in  this  way  without  seriously 
affecting  the  iJEtvourahle  judgment 
of  the  examiner ;  and  a  recent  note 
records  various  terminations  of  a 
passage  respecting  Cicero — *  Cicero 
is  his  own  accuser  and  is  convicted 
by  his  own  depositions,'    the  last 
wozd  hecoming  '  dispositions '  and 
^  propositions,'  till  it  culminates  in 
the  conviction  of  the  orator  by  his 
own  *  prepositions,'    a    conclusion 
which  might  fairly  apply  to  those 
masters   (of  training  schools  and 
others)    who    persist    in    desiring 
their  candidates  to  call  '  unlike '  a 
preposition.     To  the  same  class  of 
errors  may  be  ascribed  this :  Hhe 
susceptibility  of  his  nerves  and  the 
antiquity  of  his  imagination  ; '    for 
'antiquity,'  read   'activity.'      The 
following  is  a  curious  example  of 
indistinct  perception :  '  Constantino 
settled  the  minds  of  the  people  both 
in  Italy  and  Africa, 'becoming '  Con- 
6tantine  settled  the  minds  of  the 
people  both  in  intellect  and  appe- 
tite.'    Such  indulgence  is  not  so 
easily  to  be  accorded  to   spelling 
which  offers  in  one  paper :  '  mys- 
terys,'      *  aocessorys,'      *  arrising,' 
'specklation,' '  famillier,' '  trajedys,' 
'centaary,'  'villiany,'  and  others; 
and    which  changes  Damley  into 
Donndly,  a  disregard  of  nationality 
surpassed  by  another  candidate  who 
converts  Maxentius  into  a  tolerable 
Scotchman     with    the     name     of 
McCentius. 

It  may  be  well  before  ending 
with  the  subject  of  dictation  to 
show  by  a  specimen  of  connected 
writing,  how  incompetent  some 
candidates,  and  perhaps  their 
friends,  are  to  estimate  their  slight 
chances  of  success,  or  rather  their 
certainties  of  &ilure.     The  reader 


of  the  following  passage  has  the 
satisfaction  of  fair  type  in  place 
of  a  crabbed  and  almost  tillegible 
writing: 

As  soon  the  Parlimeath  sawe  thaji; 
Charles  was  in  the  hanads  of  the  Scoats, 
it  brazing  to  Treate  with  tham  for  the 
prision  of  his  Dosson.  The  Sooats,  after 
some  daily  &  hestation,  agiage  on  'c6dn 
tion  of  reeving  four  hnndeid  thoiuand 
pounds.  ...  A  private  Litter,  commeation. 
tnfimtion  of  this  Barging  was  brought  to 
larks  (Charles)  wile  he  was  playing  at^ 
chass  his  self  comand  was  so  greate  that: 
he  conuted  his  gam  without  berling  hi* 
ooimtings  [changing  his  countenance]  or 
muner.  ...  In  a  few  days  he  was  given 
up  to  thoe  Eighas  Commeams  (eight 
commissioners?)  you  ware  sent  by  the 
pallment  to  take  him  into  ther  Cusday  and 
be  was  Covenved  in  the  mounth  of  Febery 
to  one  of  his  own  Royal  Headings  (Kesi- 
dences)  in  Northampshire  on  this  [ille- 
gible] the  old  [whole]  conty  flock  to 
behold  him. 

This  is  of  course  an  extreme  case 
of '  illiteratnre  '  (if  the  coinage  may 
be  pardoned). 

There  are  some  classes  of  papers 
set  for  simple  copying,  known  in 
some  examinations ;  the  simplest  is 
a  very  ordinary  test  of  attention, 
consisting  of  a  printed  form  to  be 
copied  verbatim,  some  of  the  lines 
being  printed  of  various  lengths  to 
allow  of  bolder  or  smaller  writing. 
It  might  be  expected  that  these 
would  present  no  diflBculty ;  yet  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  majority 
of  candidates  do  not  give  up  their 
transcripts  free  from  error.  Some 
will  copy  the  directions  themselves 
which  head  the  paper ;  others  will 
omit  words  and  phrases  or  misspell 
common  terms.  A  test  somewhat 
more  difficult  is  that  of  copying 
lithographed  addresses  of  letters. 
These  are  given  to  a  class  of  junior 
candidates  from  whom  a  facility  of 
reading  addresses  is  required,  and 
very  whimsical  results  are  often 
obtained ;  some  boys  writing  their 
own  names  and  addresses  in  each  of 
the  twenty  blank  spaces  opposite 
those  set,  in  spite  of  the  plain  dix'eo* 
tions  printed  at  the  head  of  the 
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sheet,  and  of  the  explanations  always 
given  by  the  examiner;  whfle 
others  wll  show  their  skill  in  such 
a  version  as  one  of  which  I  made  a 

note :   *  Rev.  Dr.  H [I  omit  the 

name],  Olenalmond,'  was  read  and 

copied    as   *  Bio   Dr.  H Olen- 

lund.'  The  copy  of  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  the  lithographed  rongh 
draft  of  a  letter,  with  erasures, 
alterations,  and  marginal  insertions, 
all  to  be  fairly  written  out  without 
abbreviations,  a  task  not  often 
satisfactorily  performed.  The  com- 
mercial form  of  the  date  (e.g. 
9/12/70)  is  usually  undisturbed, 
and  the  following  is  a  specimen  of  a 
paragraph  of  a  copy  and  of  the /air 
draft,  the  former  of  course  present- 
ing on  the  lithographed  sheet  the 
irregularities  of  a  veiy  rongh 
sketch. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1 9th 
nit,  and  to  inform  you  that  an  earlier 
reply  would  hare  been  sent  if  accidental 
dzcumstances  had  not  delayed  the  enqui- 
ries which  they  thought  it  desirable  to 
make  as  to  the  nature  of  the  situation  to 
which  it  refers. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th 
August  and  to  inform  you  reply  would 
have  accidental  circumstances  had  not 
delayed  the  only  errors  which  they 
brought  it  desirable  to  make  the  nature 
of  as  to  the  solicitation  to  which  it  refers. 

In  no  subject  are  the  deficiencies 
of  candidates  more  evident  than  in 
English  grammar,  even  where  some 
critical  knowledge  of  the  language 
is  expected.  In  ordinary  examina- 
tions the  ignorance  shown  under 
this  head  is  deplorable,  and  it  would 
really  seem  that  comparatively 
few  masters  are  competent  to  teach 
the  elements  of  our  tongue.  To 
judge  by  examples,  little  systematic 
English  parsing  is  attempted  in  our 
schools,  and  the  elementary  terms, 
such  as  case,  mood,  tense,  are  un- 
explained, while,  instead,  it  has  be- 
come the  fashion  to  affect  a  laborious 
analysis  of  sentences  of  which  the 
separate  words  are  left  to  take  their 


chance,  with  what  result  it  is  easy 
to  guess.  It  ought  not  to  be  very 
difficult  to  teach  boys  well  the 
powers  and  meaning  of  the  various 
parts  of  speech  in  short  and  freqnent 
exercises  in  parsing  upon  their  read- 
ing  lessons  ;  and  when  these  were 
thoroughly  understood  a  plain  and 
simple  division  of  easy  sentences 
into  subject  and  predicate  would 
soon  fiimiliarise  the  young  students 
with  this  great  logical  distinctioD, 
and  save  them  from  the  mental 
confusion  into  which  they  are 
plunged,  often  permanently,  when 
they  are  drugged  with  the  pompons 
and  pretentions  distinctions  of 
adverbial  and  other  attributires. 

The  following  questions  acd 
answers  are  taken  almost  at  random 
from  a  paper  on  English.  Analyse 
into  subject  and  predicate,  &c. : 

(a)  What  seemed  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kinglj  crown  had  01 
Subject :  His  head  the  likeness. 
Predicate :  What  seemed. 
Object :  Of  a  kingly  cTovrn  had  on. 

(b)  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ▼•>  s  1 

prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates   and  mt 
decay. 
Subject :  III  fares  the  land,  vhere  we»ltli 

accumulates  and  men  decaj. 
Predicate :  To  hastening  wees  a  pn*y. 

In  the  same  examination,  a  pas- 
sage from  Shakespeare  was  set  as 
an  exercise  in  parsing,  the  words 
to  be  parsed  being  printed  in  italics. 
Out  of  a  large  number  of  candi* 
dates,  two  only  saw  that  *  demean 
is  a  verb  infinitive  in  the  words 

*  Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  car- 
dinal  demean  himself,'  &c.,  while 
others  made  it  anything  rather  tbas 
a  verb,  and  one  called  it  a  verb, 
third  person  singular,  past  tense 
indicative,  objective  case.  Froo 
the  same  set  of  papers  I  leamt  tk^ 

*  York '  (Duke  of)  is  a  proper  nonn, 
neuter  gander,  singular  or  plural; 

*  unlike,*  an  irregular  active  verb. 
third  singular,  past  tense ;  *  go<W' 
an  adjective  compared  by  er  aca 
est ;    '  join  we,'    join,  an  adverb 
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qaalifybg  we  ;    ^  were '  is  an  ad- 
rerb  of  manner.    In  the  past  tenses 
and  participles  of  verbs,  '  swell '  is 
parsed  as  swell,  more  swell,  most 
swell ;  *  weave,*  as  weaver ;  *  drive,* 
driver;    and    in    the    explanation 
of  terminations,  'fdl'   is  sign   of 
a  verb,   as  '  handfhl ; '    '  ness  '   of 
an  adjective,  as  '  goodness ; '  '  ory  ' 
of  a  nonn,  as  'Boiy*  (another  candi- 
date ^ving  *'  Tory,'  and  a  third '  ter- 
roritory,'  hy  a  cnriooslj  onconscions 
conpli^  of  the  examples  quoted  by 
his  rivsjk).     One  writer  illustrates 
'ling*  bv  *  fondling,'  *'  he  was  a  fond- 
ling,' &vourine  a  prevalent  view  of 
the  word ;  anower  has  '  Stirling,  it  is 
in  Scotland  and  is  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Scottish  kings.'    '  Ize ' 
is  a  agn  of  a  noun,  as  '  annalize ; ' 
*  fj  *  of  a  noun,  as  '  solify.'    Three 
of  the  candidates  gave  '  icical '  as 
an    example    of   a  word   in    'al,' 
another    modifying    the   word    to 
'  isical ; '  while  two,  after  giving  the 
word   'radical,'    accompanied    the 
example  with  definitions:  '  Radical, 
a  wicked  person,'  *  Radical,  a  rascal.' 
*En'  generally  indicates  a  noun, 
as  '  Henry  has  taken  away  my  pen  ; 
His  copybook  was  well  written.' 
It  is  also  a  sign  of  an  adverb,  as 
eleven.    *  Blissral,'  *  wonderful,'  be- 
come  adverbs;   'badness,'   'cross- 
ness,'   verbs  ;    and    '  less '    marks 
nouns,  as  '  nevertheless.' 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  the  use 
of  the  subjunctive,  one   says  the 
word  '  if '  is  generally  used  with  it ; 
tlie  subject  being  a  singular  or  a 
plural  noun,  the  predicate  must  be 
plural ;  but  no  doubt  the  writer  in- 
tended the  latter  part  of  his  state- 
ment to  apply  to  something  else. 
He  gives  as  examples,   'If  he  is 
punished,  is  father  will  not  punish 
Jiim  after ;  if  I  do  not  go  home  I 
shall  get  it.'  Another,  'The  subjunc- 
tive mood  has  only  the  present  and 
past  tenses  indicative.'    I  will  close 
these  illustrations  of  grammar  and 
meaning  with  a  reference  to  sen- 
tences to  be  corrected  or  not  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of   the 


candidate.  One  quietly  says  that 
the  examples  given  are  '  all  right ; ' 
another  suggests  that  '  our  mutual 
friend'  should  be  'our  instructed 
friend,'  and  a  third  would  prefer 
'  our  everlasting  friend.' 

As  may  be  supposed,  in  all  ex- 
aminations but  those  of  high  range, 
and  after  application  of  the  test 
process,  the  attempt  to  write  plain 
English  upon  common  subjects  is 
seldom  made.  Nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  for  boys  to  try  to  write 
pretty  much  as  they  talk  upon 
ordinary  things,  and  instead  of 
essays  (a  word  which  only  frightens 
them)  they  should  be  oncouiuged 
to  write  letters  to  each  other  or  to 
home  friends  upon  incidents  of  their 
daily  life,  until  they  become  well 
accustomed  to  '  use  their  pens.'  I 
can  well  recall  the  change  from 
gloom  to  satisfieiction  caused  to  a 
Colonial  'High  School,'  by  the 
adoption  of  Qna  simple  plan,  and 
the  good  results  which  followed  the 
abandonment  of  aU  stock-subjects. 
In  the  best  of  the  examinations  to 
which  I  am  now  referring,  the 
subjects  given  for  selection  are 
alwavs  so  chosen  as  to  be  fairly 
within  reach  of  the  candidate,  and 
it  is  not  uninstructive  to  see  how 
the  writer  attempts  to  '  get  ofi*  the 
stilts '  and  comes  out  naturally, 
though  often  to  the  amusement  of 
his  reader  and  the  distortion  of  his 
own  intention.  A  boy  writing 
upon  the  choice  of  a  profession 
says :  '  I  think  that  if  I  should  ex- 
ceed to  pass  for  an  apprentice,  I 
should  serve  the  last  two  years  of 
my  time  to  sea.  I  should  not  like 
to  be  a  sailor  in  H.M.'s  service,  but 
rather  in  the  merchant,  as  there  is 
so  much  kicking  about.' 

This  subject  was  rejected  for 
that^of '  The  horse,  his  uses  to  man, 
and  qualities,'  by  fully  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  candiidates  at  an 
examination  which  grave  scope  to 
all  the  remarkable  observations 
which  the  British  boy  has  made 
upon  '  this  noble  animal,'  the  phrase 
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with  wluch  many  began  their 
paper.  'The  horse  is  of  different 
colonrs,  some  black,  some  white, 
some  sable.  It  has  a  long  head, 
sharp  ears,  large  eyes,  a  large 
mouth  in  which  it  has  a  piece  of  iron 
fkuBtened  called  a  bit.  When  it 
carries  anything  it  has  a  cart  fas- 
tened nnto  him.' 

'  The  war-horse  is  a  very  brave 
and  noble  horse.  The  soldiers 
generally  have  this  kind  of  horse. 
It  is  learnt  when  yonng  the  firing 
of  rifles  and  cannons.  It  is  learnt 
as  well  when  yonng  the  sound  of 
the  bugles.' 

In  one  paper  we  have  some  re- 
markable geographical  and  anthro- 
pophagical  information :  '  They  are 
very  useful  to  men  in  Russia  for 
drawing  them  to  one  part  of  the 
countiy  to  the  other:  it  also  re- 
quires an  experience  driver  to  drive 
them  as  the  country  in  winter  is 
covered  with  ice  firom  two  feet  to 
four  in  depth.  In  the  year  1812 
when  the  Russians  burnt  the  an- 
cient capital,  more  than  15,000 
French  soldiers  were  frozen  to 
death  and  afterwards  eaten  by  the 
Flying  Cossacks.'  My  note  makes 
the  number  doubtful,  150,000  or 
1 5,000.  The  same  paper  says : 
'There  are  two  distinct  classes  of 
the  horse  That  is  the  cart  horse 
and  the  race  horse  The  race  horse 
is  used  for  racing  of  which  Don- 
caater  is  noted  for  its  races.' 

A  writer  above  the  average  says 
that '  the  horse  is  also  useful  after 
he  is  dead  for  his  skin  will  make 
fine  waistcoats  and  hats  for  the 
winter;'  while  another,  certainly 
below  it,  flounders  in  this  style: 
'  There  are  different  sorts  of  horses 
such  as  zebras,  &c.  When  there  is 
a  heavy  load  to  be  removed  from 
the  town  it  is  generally  fulfiled  by 
the  weight  of  the  load  tiius  if  there 
were  not  horses,  man's  strength 
must  certainly  fail,  and  at  length 
of  time  man  would  not  be  able  to 
fulfil  his  daily  labour  whereas  by 
ihe  means  of  horse's  man's  strength 


does  not  fiul  him  in  order  of  the 
fulfilment  of  work  done  by  that  of 
the  horse.' 

A  young  philosopher  moralises 
as  follows : 

Horses  like  men  are  allotted  differes: 
positions  in  life.  Some  get  veil  treated, 
and  others  badly  treated :  some  are  raceri* 
others  (here  the  parallel  is  lame)  are  de^ 
tined  not  to  iTork,  only  to  fatten  them- 
selves  for  a  show  to  please  the  fancy  uf 
men,  others  have  to  work  hard  with  a 
small  portion  of  food.  Some  are  big  and 
some  are  small. 

Here  is  a  complete  essay : 

The  horse  is  yeiy  serviceable  to  mu 
and  he  is  very  diligent  and  rapacity :  be 
knows  his  stables  and  he  knows  any  wber^ 
he  have  passed  throngih  to  go  tne  ro&i 
again.  The  horse  knows  his  master  «& 
well  as  any  animal  agoin — the  horse  ea.' 
hay  and  in  the  night  he  will  lay  down  &s«i  : 
rest  and  when  he  get  np  he  jump  and 
leap  about.  I  should  like  to  go  in  thc^ ' 
feilds  and  see  the  horses  plough  the  gia&fr— 
the  horse  will  sometimes  fall  down  aoi 
break  his  leg  open. 

In  a  geographical  paper  Glamor- 
ganshire is  thus  described : 

Glamorgan  is  a  small  county  bat  is  very 
rich  and  fertile  land :  it  produces  Tanoc^ 
things  viz.  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay,  coal, 
mine,  &c.,  of  which  it  supplies  vanoos 
towns,  villages,  &c  The  population  of  i: 
is  about  ninety-eight  millions.  Towns, 
say,  four,  vill^es  are  numerous:  it  is 
a  convenient  place  to  rear  cattle  tzid 
horses  &c. 

Another  answers  questions  a£ 
follows : 

'  Algiers  is  in  Qermany.  Cape  St 
Vincent  is  in  Malta.' 

Another  student  of  geography 
has  made  himself  fieunouB  by  the 
following : 

'Where  is  Natal?  Beply:  In 
Spain,  celebrated  for  its  port,  which 
is  called  Port  Natal.' 

Another  assures  us  that  England 
draws  its  supplies  of  com  from 
Lapland,  and  an  angry  examiner, 
annoyed  by  the  mii^^es  of  this 
candidate,  who  succeeded,  however, 
in  guying  the  proper  habitats  of  the 
reindeer  and  hon,  said  that  he  bad 
placed  the  animalfl    correcily  be* 
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cause  he  was  himself  an  snimal,  a  Bocceed  in  pressing  apon  teachers 

truism  oertainly,  spite  of  the  Oxo-  tlie  importuice  of  attending  care- 

Tiiim,  who  asked  the  master  of  the  foMy  to  those  '  wavering  steps  and 

schools  if  it  wasn't  rather  deroga-  slow  '  whioh  intellectually,  as  well 

toiy  to  call  a  man  an  animal.  as  physicallj  and   moralty ,   mark 

A  candidate  who  had  perhaps  the  pn^ress  of  the  child,  mj  not«s 

beard  of  '  Sabcean  odonr«  &om  the  will  do  more  than  afford  amnsement 

Epic;  shores   of  Aiaby  the  blest,'  for  a  vacant  half-honr.    I  close  them 

says, '  Spain  is  noted  for  its  scent  of  with   the  abstract  of   results  for- 

firiits :    when   sailors    are    sailing  warded  to  the   candidate  referred 

along  the  shore  they  smell  the  de-  to  in  a   previous  page,  one  whose 

UdoQs  &nit  twenty  miles  off.'     Ci-  ezomination  was  very  rudimentary. 

trons  and  oranges,  however,  have  In  nimteration  and  notation,  of 

DO  sach  range  of  perfiune.  six  sums  one  was  correct.     In  ad- 

Kany  examples  might  be  given  dition,  all  wrong.     Reading,  good. 

of  errors  in  the  simpler  arith^eti-  Handwriting,  very  bad.      Spiling 

cal  questions,    isclndiiig  those   in  &om  dictation,  very  bad.     neport 

notation  and  nnmeration.  of  oircnmstanoes  of  supposed  acci- 

1  have  taken  these  illnstrationa  dent  or  occurrence,  very  bad.    Mia- 

of  ezuninatdons  chiefly  from  those  cellaneoos,  indifferent.      It  is   un- 

of  an  ordinary  kind,  as  they  are  of  necessary  to  add  how  the  space  in 

widest  general  interest,  and  their  the  appended  note, '  The  Candidate 

robjects  such  as  come  within  the  has           satisfied  the  Bxaminers,' 

avenge  school  range.    If  I  should  was  filled  up. 
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JOAQUIN  MILLER'S  80NGB  OF  THE  SIERFAS.^ 


*TTTHEN    the    roving  Arazona 

YY  Lidians  wish  to  descend 
from  the  mountains  and  to  mingle 
with  the  something  less  savage  set- 
ters, they  first  send  down  a  small, 
aged  man :  if  he  is  slain,  thej  say 
that  the  loss  is  not  great,  and  re- 
main in  their  fastnesses  ;  hut  if  well 
received,  others  follow.  If  this  little 
book  should  be  well  received,  it  is 
big  enough  for  my  purpose ;  if  not, 
it  is  big  enough  for  all  purposes.' 

'  These  lines  were  written  on  the 
rough  edges  of  the  frontier  amid 
the  scenes  described,  where  I  have 
spent  all  but  the  last  few  months  of 
my  life.  .  .  .  Poetry  with  me  is  a 
passion  that  defies  reason.  I  bring 
this  rough  quartz  specimen,  torn 
from  the  outcropping  of  the  ledge, 
to  those  who  know  gold  from  grosser 
metal.' 

'  I  am  very  much  in  earnest,  and 
invite  a  correct  assay.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  let  me  spoil  a  good  moun- 
taineer to  make  a  bad  poet,  however 
much  it  might  please  me.' 

These  are  extracts  from  the  pre- 
fieice  to  a  volume  of  poems  by  a 
young  Galifomian  writer,  who  has 
had  the  courage  to  come  half  across 
the  world  to  a  face-to-&ce  encounter 
with  the  critics  of  Great  Britain. 
And  apart  from  the  announcement 
here  contained,  of  verses  likely  to 
prove  interesting  frora  their  very 
flubject-matter,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  by  the  honesty,  humour,  and 
pathos  of  this  preface :  indeed,  afber 
reading  it  we  are  very  ready  to 
overlook,  as  far  as  reason  will  per- 
mit us,  the  countless  poetic  short- 
comings for  which  it  prepares  us, 
and  at  the  very  least  to  say  of  our 
author,  '  It  would  be  wrong  to  let  so 
good  a  prose-writer  forsake  litera- 
ture for  his  native  mountains,  how- 
ever much  it  might  please  him.' 


With  interest  then,  at  the  least, 
we  turn  from  this  pre&ce  to  the 
poems  that  it  preludes  ;  and  here  is 
the  poet's  dedication  to  his  little 
daughter : 

Because  the  skies  were  blae,  because 
The  sun  in  fringes  of  the  sen 
Was  tangled,  and  delightfully 
Kept  dancing  on  as  in  a  waltz, 
And  tropic  trees  bowed  to  the  seas, 
And  bloomed  and  bore,  years  through  aod 

through, 
And  birds  in  blended  gold  and  blue 
Were  thick  and  sweet  as  swarming  bee>, 
And  sang  as  if  in  Paradise, 
Add  all  that  Paradise  was  spring, 
Did  I  too  sing  with  lifted  eyes. 
Because  I  could  not  choose  but  siog. 

With  garments  full  of  sea-winds  blowo 
From  isles  beyond  of  spice  and  balm, 
Bftside  the  sea,  beneath  her  palm, 
She  waits  as  true  as  chisell*a  stone. 
My  childhood's  child !  my  June  in  Maj! 
So  wiser  than  thy  father  is. 
These  lines,  these  leaves,  and  all  of  this 
Are  thine — a  loose,  uncouth  bouquet. 
So  wait  and  watch  for  sail  and  sign ; 
A  ship  shall  mount  the  hollow  seas. 
Blown  to  thy  place  of  blossom*d  trees, 
And  birds,  and  song,  and  summer-shine. 

Shall  I  return  with  lifted  face. 
Or  head  held  down  as  in  disgrace. 
To  hold  thy  two  brown  hands  in  mine? 

This  poem  is  exquisite  of  its  kind ; 
yet  the  very  first  few  lines  of  it 
indicate  a  poetic  lawlessness  whicb 
Mr.  Miller,  elsewhere,  gives  onW 
too  much  evidence  of. 

The  Songs  of  the  Sierras,  as  their 
name  would  hardly  imply,  are  in 
the  main  narrative  poems,  althoneh 
introduced  by  and  inter^ersed  with 
lyrics.  They  consist  of  five  tales : 
'Arazonian,^  *With  Walker  in 
Nicaragua,*  *  Galifomian,'  *  The  Us^ 
Taschastas,'  and  the  '  Tale  of  tb 
Tall  Alcalde;'  a  semi-dramatic, 
semi-narrative  study  entitled  *  Ina : 
and  a  lyric  headed  'Bums  r']'^ 
Byron.'  Let  us  examine  them  in 
their  order,  and  after  having  done 


'  Songs  of  the  Sierras,    By  Joaquin  Miller.   London:  Longmans,  Green,  Reader, 
Dyw*    1871. 
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Boendeayonr  to  form  an  estimate 
of  Mr.  Miller's  poetic  powers,  present 
and  potential. 

The  tale  of  '  Arazonian '  is  told 
bj  liis  Califoniian  guest  to  an 
^glish  squire,  as  they  range  across 
oar  countryman's  fine  estate. 

The  squire  is  a  patient  listener : 

For  hifl  gneBt  had  gold,  and  he  yet  was 

And  mild  of  manner ;  and,  what  was  more, 

he, 
In  the  moming*8  ramble,  had  praised  the 

kine, 
The  dover^s  reach,  and  the  meadows  fine, 
And  10  made  the  squire  his  friend  for  erer. 

The  story  tells  how  a  young  Cali- 
foniian, after  having  won  the  love 
of  a  fabr  American  beauty,  starts  to 
seek  a  fortune  for  her  in  the  Far 
West 

He  goes  to  the  gold-fields  and  is 
followed  in  his  wanderings  by  a 
beautifiil  Indian  girl,  who  loves  him 
with  all  the  passion  of  her  passion- 
ate race ;  but  the  man  is  constant 
to  his  first  love. 

Now  the  gold  weighed  well,  bnt  was  lighter 

of  weight 
Than  we  two  had  taken  for  dajs  of  late, 
So  I  was  fretted,  and,  brow  a-nown, 
I  said,  *She  is  fairer,  and  I  loyed  her  first. 
And  shall  lore  her  last,  come  the  worst 

to  worst.' 

A  tempest  breaks  upon  them  as 

Hi^er  and  higher  the  hot  words  ran 
Between  them. 

The  Indian  girl  remains  sullenly 
at  the  riyer-side;  the  gold-digger 
seeks  his  cabin.  Then  follows  this 
fine  storm  scene : 

I  lay  in  my  hammock:  the  air  was  heary 
And  hot  and  threatening ;  the  very  heayen 
Wat  holding  its  breath ;  and  bees  in  a  bevy 
Hid  nnder  my  thatch;   and  birds  were 

driren 
In  donds  to  the  rocks  in  a  hurried  whirr 
As  I  peei'd  down  hj  the  path  for  her; 
She  stood  like  a  bronze  bent  over  the  river, 
The  pTond  eyes  fiz'd,  the  passion  nnspoken. 
When  the  heavens  broke  like  a  great  dyke 

broken: 
Then  ere  I  fairly  had  time  to  give  her 
A  ihont  of  warning,  a  rushing  of  wind 
And  the  rolling  of  donds  wiUi  a  deafening 

din, 
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And  a  darkness  that  had  been  black  to  the 

blind. 
Came  down  as  I  shouted, '  Come  in!  come 

in! 
Come  under  the  roo^  come  up  from  the  river, 
As  up  from  a  gravo-~come  now  or  come 

never !  * 
The  tasseFd  tops  of  the  pines  were  as  weeds, 
The  red  woods  rock'd  like  lake-side  reeds. 
And  the  world  seem*d  darkened  and  dzown'd 

for  ever. 

He  sleeps  and  dreams : 

And  then  I  slept^  and  sleeping  I  dream'd 
Of  great  green  serpents  with  tongues  of 

fire. 
And  of  death  by  drowning,  and  of  after 

death— 
Of  the  day  of  judgment,  wherein  it  seem'd 
^hat  she,  the  heathen,  was  bidden  higher, 
Higher  than  I,  that  I  clung  to  her  side, 
And   clinging   struggled,  and  struggling 

cried, 
And  ciying,  waken*d,  all  weak  of  my  breath. 

And  this  is  his  waking : 

Long  leaves  of  the  sun  lay  over  the  floor. 
And  a  chip-monk  chirp'd  in  the  open  door, 
But  above  on  his  crag  the  eagle  scream'd, 
Scream'd  as  he  never  had  scream'd  before. 
I  rusVd  to  the  river :  the  flood  had  gone 
Like  a  thief,  with  only  his  tracks  upon 
The  weeds  and  grasses  and  warm  wet  sand; 
And  I  ran  after  with  reaching  hand? 
And  call'd  as  I  reach'd  and  reaeh'd  as  I  ran ; 
And  ran  till  I  came  to  the  canon's  van, 
Where  the  waters  lay  in  a  bent  lagoon, 
Hook'd  and  crook'd  like  the  homid  moon. 

Here  in  the  surge  where  the  waters  met. 
And  the  warm  wave  lifted,  and  the  winds 

did  fret 
The  wave  till  it  foam'd  with  rage  on  the 

land, 
She  lay  with  the  wave  on  the  warm  white 

sand; 
Her  rich  hair  trail'd  with  the  trailing  weeds, 
And  her  small  brown  hands  lay  prone  or 

Ufted 
As  the  wave  sang  strophes  in  the  broken 

reeds. 
Or  paused  in  pity,  and  in  silence  sifted 
Sands  of  gold,  as  upon  her  grave. 
And  as  sure  as  you  see  yon  browsing  kine. 
And  breathe  the  breath  of  your  meadows 

fine. 
When  I  went  to  my  waist  in  the  warm 

white  wave 
And  stood  all  pale  in  the  wave  to  my  breast, 
And  reach'd  fpr  her  in  her  rest  and  unrest. 
Her  hands  were  lifted  and  reach'd  to  mine. 

He  gathers  his  gold  together,  and 
exclaims,  as  he  sets  his  face 
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To  thaeasi  andafivr  from  the  deaolale  pUoe, 
*  She  has  braided  her  tresses,  and  through 

her  tears 
LooVd  away  to  the  west,  for  years,  the 

years 
That  I  faaye  wrought  where  the  son  tans 

brown; 
She  has  wak'd  by  night,  she  has  wateh'd  by 

day, 
She  has  wept  and  wonder'd  at  my  delay, 
Alone  and  in  tears,  with  her  head  held 

down. 
Where  the  ships  sail  out  and  the  seas  swirl 

in, 
Foxgetting  to  knit  and  refasing  to  spin. 
She  shall  lift  her  head,  she  shall,  see  her 

lover, 
She  shall  hear  his  voice  like  a  sea  that 

rushes, 
She  shall  hold  his  cold  in  her  hands  of  snow. 
And  down  on  her  breast  she  shall  hide  her 

blushes, 
And  never  a  care  shall  her  true  heart  know, 
While  the  clods  are  below,  or  the  clouds  are 

above  her/ 

He  reaches  his  old  home  and  sees 
the  figure  of  his  tme  love  at  their 
old  trysting-place. 

He  cannot  mistake  her,  and  is 
abont  to  address  her,  when 

The  night  grew  deep  and  the  eye  grew 
dmi, 
And  a  sad-&ced  figure  began  to  swim 
And'  float  in  my  face,  flit  past,  then  pause, 
With  her  hands  held  up  and  her  heaid  held 

down. 
Yet  face  to  face ;  and  her  face  was  brown. 
Now  why  did  she  come  and  confiront  me 

there, 
With  the  mould  on  her  face  and  the  moist 

in  her  hair? 
And  a  mystical  stare  in  her  marvellous  eyes  ? 

He  is  troubled  at  heart  at  this 
vision,  which  has  long  haunted  him, 
protesting  that  he  has  done  all  in 
his  power 

To  save  that  passionate  child  of  the  sun. 

HiB  breaks  the  spell  and  ap- 
proaches his  old  love.  He  cannot 
be  deceived. 

*  She  is  marvellouB  young  and  ie  won- 
derful fair/ 
I  said  again,  and  my  heart  grew  bold, 
And  beat  and  beat  a  chaige  for  my  feet 
*  IHme  that  defaces  us,  places,  and  replaces  us, 
And  trenches  the  &oe  as  in  fuaows  for 
tears, 


Has  traced  here  nothing  in  all  these  yean. 
'Tis  the  hair  of  gold  that  1  vex'd  of  old, 
The  marvellous  flowing  flower  of  hiur,      ' 
And  the.  peaceful  eyes  in  their  sweet  aor- 

prise. 
That  I  have  kissed  till  the  head  svim 

round,  # 

And  the  delicate  curve  of  the  dimpled  chin. 
And  the  pouting  lips  and  the  pearls  within, 
Are  the  same^  the  same,  but  so  yooog,  so 

fair!' 
,  Hy  heart  leapt  out  and  back  at  a  bound, 
As  a  child  that  starts,  then  stops,  then 

lingers. 
'How    wonderftil   young T    I  lilted  mj 

finffers 
And  fell  to  counting  the  round  yean  orer, 
That  I  had  dwelt  where  the  sun  goes  dovn. 
Four  fuU  hands,  and  a  finger  over ! 
*  She  does  not  know  me,  her  tmant  brfr/ 
I  said  to  myself,  for  her  brow  was  airovn 
As  I  stepped  still  nearer,  with  mjheaii 

held  down 
All  abashed  and  in  blushes  my  brown  lift; 

over; 
'She  does    not  know  me,  her  bng-lo^ 

lover. 
For  my  beard's  so  long,  and  my  skin's  so 

brown. 
That  I  weU  might  pass  myself  for  another.' 
So  I  lifted  my  voice  and  I  spoke  aloud: 
'  Annette,  my  darling!  Annette  ICacIeod!' 
She  started,  she  stopp'd,  she  tum'd,  amazed, 
She  stood  all  wonder  witJh  her  eyes  wilid- 

wide, 
Then  turned  in  terror  down  the  dnak  vaj- 

side. 
And  cried  as  she  fled,  '.The  man  is  cnvd 
And  calls  the  maiden  name  of  my  mother!' 

This  situation,  by  the  way,  as  far 
as  the  daughter's  being  miBtaken 
for  the  mother  goes,  is  to  be  foand 
in  Gk>ethe's  Wilhelm  Meisier^  and 
also  in  Tennyson's  idyl  of  Tk 
Brook. 

Then  follows  a  passionate  oaiciy 
against  the  hoUowness  of  all  hmnm 
happiness,  and  the  poem  closes  witb 
these  lines : 

So  I  have  said,  and  I  say  it  over. 
And  can  prove  it  over  and  over  agaiHf 
That  the  four-footed  beasts  on  the  red - 

crown*d  clover, 
The  pied  and  horned  beasts  on  the  plain 
That  lie  down,  rise  up,  and  repose  Bfs^t 
And  do  never  take  care  or  toil  or  spin, 
Nor  buy,  nor  build,  nor  gather  in  flold, 
Though  the  days  go  out  and  ue  tidei 

oomein, 
Are  better  than  we  by  a  thonsandibld ; 
For  what  Is  it  all,  in  the  w«nds  of  fh«* 
Bat  a  vesdng  of  soul  and  a  vam  desire  ? 
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This  IB  the  outline  of  the  story  of 
'Arazcmian, '  the  first  in  order,  thongh 
probablj  not  the  first  written,  of  the 
Songs  of  the  Sierras. 

Its  weaknesses  are  only  those  of 
^joang  and  inexperienoid  writer. 
The  dramatic  interest  of  the  poem 
is  occasionally  marred  by  the  in- 
sertion of  an  episode  at  the  time 
when  the  ezciteinent  of  the  narra- 
tive is  at  its  highest,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  the  fine  but 
invtistically  protracted  storm  scene 
in  the  desert  of  New  Mexico  ;  whilst 
a  similar  intermption  in  the  con- 
tinniiy  of  the  poem  is  observable  in 
the  second  introduction,  at  great 
length,  of  the  vision  of  the  Indian 
girl  when  the  half-dozen  lines  or 
so  in  which  the  apparition  scene  ia 
before  described  would,  with  a 
trifimg  alteration,  have  amply 
sufficed  to  produce  the  dramatic 
effect  needed  by  the  situation. 

Bat  we  must  hasten  on  to  his 
most  remarkable  poem,  *  With 
Walker  in  Nicaragua.' 

He  describes  Walker  thus : 

He  viB  a  brick,  and  braye  as  a  bear, 

As  biave  as  Nevada's  grizzUes  are, 

A  Texan  tigress  in  her  lair, 

Op  any  lion  of  anywhere ; 

Y«t  gentle  as  a  panther  is, 

Mouthing  her  young  in  her  first  fierce  kiss, 

And  true  of  sonl  as  the  north  pole-star; 

Tall,  courtly,  grand  as  any  king, 

Yet  ample  as  a  child  at  play, 

Id  camp  and  conrt  the  same  alway, 

And  never  moved  at  any  thing ; 

A  dash  of  sadness  in  his  air, 

Bora,  may  be,  of  his  oyer  care, 

And,  may  be,  bom  of  a  despair 

In  early  lore — ^I  never  knew ; 

I  questioned  not,  as  many  do, 

Of  things  as  sacred  as  this  is ; 

I  only  blew  that  he  to  me 

^as  all  a  father,  friend,  conld  be ; 

I  sought  to  know  no  more  than  this 

Of  history  of  him  or  his. 

And  ^ain  he  thus  speaks  of  him 
&B  his£r^d: 

Success  had  made  him  more  than  king, 
Defeat  made  him  the  vilest  thing 
In  name,  eontempt  or  hate  can  bring ; 
Bo  mach  the  leaded  dice  of  war 
Do  make  or  mar  of  character. 


Speak  in  who  will  of  him,  he  died 
In  sdl  disgrace ;  say  of  the  dead 
His  heart  was  blaclc,  his  hands  were  red ; 
Say  this  mnch,  and  be  satisfied ; 
Gloat  over  it  all  nndenied ; 
I  only  say  that  he  to  me, 
Whatever  he  to  others  was. 
Was  truer  far  than  any  one^ 
That  I  have  known  beneath'  the  snn, 
Man,  maid,  or  saint,  or  Sadducee, 
As  boy  or  man  for  any  cause — 
I  simply  say  he  was  my  friend 
When  strong  of  band  and  fair  of  fame : 
Dead  and  disgraced,  I  stand  the  same 
To  him,  and  so  shall  to  the  end. 

At  the  end  of  the  poem  he  re- 
lates how  Walker  died : 

To  die  with  hand  and  brow  tmbound 
He  gave  his  gems  and  jewell'd  sword ; 
Thns  at  the  last  the  warrior  found 
Some  freedom  for  his  steel's  reward. 
He  walk'd  out  from  the  prison-waJl 
Dress'd  like  a  prince  for  a  parade, 
And  made  no  note  of  man  or  maid, 
But  gazed  out  calmly  over  all ; 
Then  look'd  a&r,  half  paused,  and  then 
Above  the  mottled  sea  of  men 
He  kissed  his  thin  hand  to  the  sun ; 
Then  smiled  so  proudly  none  had  known 
But  he  was  stepping  to  a  throne, 
Yet  took  no  note  of  any  one. 
A  nude  brown  beggar  Peon  child. 
Encouraged  as  the  captive  smiled. 
Looked  up,  half-scared,  half-pitving ; 
He  stoop  d,  he  caught  it  from  the  sands, 
Put  bright  coins  in  its  two  brown  hands, 
Then  strode  on  like  another  king. 

Two  deep,  a  musket's  length,  they  stood, 
A-front,  in  sandals,  nude,  and  dun 
As  death  and  darkness  wove  in  one, 
Their  thick  lips  thirsting  for  his  blood. 
He  took  their  black  hands  one  by  one. 
And,  smiling  with  a  patient  grace, 
Forgave  them  all,  and  took  Ms  place. 
He  bared  his  broad  brow  to  the  sun, 
Gave  one  long  last  look  to  the  sky, 
The  white-wingf d  clouds  that  hurried  by, 
The  olive-hills  in  orange  hue ; 
A  last  list  to  the  cockatoo 
That  hung  by  beak  from  cocoa-bough 
Hard  by,  and  hung  and  sung  as  though 
He  never  was  to  sing  again, 

•        •        •        •        *        .        . 

A  bow,  a  touch  of  heart,  a  pall 
Of  purple  smoke,  a  crash,  a  tnud, 
A  Warner's  raiment  rent,  and  blood, 
A  face  in  dust  and — that  was  all. 

He  visits  his  friend's  graye. 

He  lies  low  in  the  levell'd  sand, 
Unsheltered  from  the  tropic  sun. 
And  now  of  all  he  knew  not  one 
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Will  speak  him  fair  in  that  far  land. 
Perhaps  'twas  this  that  made  me  seek, 
Disguised,  his  grave  one  winter-tide ; 
A  weakness  for  the  weaker  side, 
A  siding  with  the  helpless  weak. 

A  palm  not  far  held  ont  her  hand, 
Haia  by  a  long  green  bamboo  swung, 
And  bent  like  some  great  bow  unstrung, 
And  quivered  like  a  willow  wand ; 
Beneath  a  broad  banana's  leaf, 
Perdi'd  on  its  fruits  that  crooked  hang, 
A  bird  in  rainbow  splendour  sang 
A  low  sad  song  of  temper*d  grief. 

No  sod,  no  sign,  no  cross  or  stone, 
But  at  his  side  a  cactus  green 
Upheld  its  lances  long  and  keen ; 
It  stood  in  hot  red  sands  alone, 
Flat-palm'd  and  fierce  with  lifted  spears ; 
One  bloom  of  crimson  crowned  its  head, 
A  drop  of  blood,  so  bright,  so  red. 
Yet  redolent  as  roses'  tears. 
In  my  lefi  hand  I  held  a  shell, 
Ml  rosy  lipped  and  pearly  red  ; 
I  laid  it  bv  his  lowly  bed. 
For  he  did  love  so  passing  well 
The  grand  songs  of  the  solemn  sea. 
Oh  shell,  sing  vM,  wild,  with  a  will. 
When  storms  blow  loud  and  birds  be  still, 
The  wildest  sea-song  known  to  thee! 

I  said  some  things,  with  folded  hands. 
Soft  whispered  in  the  dim  sea  sound. 
And  eyes  held  humbly  to  the  ground. 
And  frail  knees  knit  in  the  warm  sands. 
He  had  done  more  than  this  for  me. 
And  yet  I  could  not  well  do  more  I 
I  turned  me  down  the  olive  shore. 
And  set  a  sad  face  to  the  sea. 

Walker's  grave  is  described  before 
we  hear  of  his  death.  This  we 
believe  to  be  a  mistake,  but  one  that 
could  be  easily  rectified  by  taking 
the  last  quoted  passage  from  its  pre- 
sent position  and  using  it  to  close 
the  poem. 

It  would  be  idle  to  believe  that 
anything  but  strong  personal  feel- 
ing could  have  dictated  such  poetrr 
as  we  meet  with  in  this  poem  with 
reference  to  its  hero.  Tnere  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Miller  fought,  as  a 
boy,  with  Walker  in  Nicaragua, 
amongst  the  '  scenes  described,'  to 
use  his  own  words.  This  accounts 
in  grreat  part  for  the  strong  living 
interest  with  which  this  poem  and 
the  'Tall  Alcalde'  are  especially 
inspired.  And  we  may  here  state 
that  however  inferior  as  an  artist 
Mr.  Miller  may  be  to  Lord  Byron, 


we  agree  with  a  leading  Review  that 
his  narrative  inspiration  is  a  &r 
more  genuine  one  than  that  of  oar 
great  countryman.  No  doubt,  as 
in  Byron's  case,  Mr.  Miller's  heroes 
and  heroines  are  wanting  in  variety 
of  character :  they  are  types  rather 
than  individuals ;  but  they  are  not 
untruthful  types,  unhealthy  ideals, 
but  fresh  and  pure  emanations  of 
the  wild,  wayward,  but  heroic  life  of 
the  Mexican  borderland. 

We  have  expressed  our  conviction 
that  'With  Walker  in  Nicaragna' 
is  Mr.  Miller's  most  remarkabli^ 
poem.  Two  strong  influences  woe  Id 
appear  to  have  made  it  so:  the 
first,  the  strong  human  feeling  that 
pervades  it ;  the  second,  the  intense 
appreciation  which  it  displays  for 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  What 
we  have  already  quoted  with  refer- 
ence to  Walker  will  indicate  the 
former  influence ;  the  latter  -vi^ 
be  recognised  by  extracts  such  as 
these : 

The  trees  shook  hands  high  oTsrhefld, 
And  how'd  and  intextwined  across 
The  narrow  way,  while  leaves  and  moss 
And  luscious  fruit,  gold-hned  and  red. 
Through  the  cool  canopy  of  green. 
Let  not  one  sunsht^t  shoot  between. 

Birds  hung,  and  swung,  green-robed  ead 
red. 
Or  droop* d  in  curved  lines  dreamily. 
Rainbows  reversed,  from  tree  to  tree. 
Or  sang,  low-hanging  overhead — 
Sang  low,  as  if  they  sang  and  slept, 
Sana  faint,  like  some  far  waterfall. 
And  took  no  note  of  us  at  all. 
Though  ripe  nuts  crushed  at  eTeiy  step. 

How  ran  the  monkeys  through  the  leerer ' 
How  rusXd  they  through,  brown-elad  e^- 

blue. 
Like  shuttles  hurried  through  and  tirowf^- 
The  threads  a  hasty  weaver  weaves! 

How  quick  they  cast  us  fruits  <^gcldf 
Then  loosened  hand  and  all  foothold. 
And  hung  limp,  limber,  as  if  dead. 
Hung  low  and  listless  overhead; 
And  all  the  time,  with  half^oped  eyes 
Bent  full  on  us  in  mute  surprise — 
Look'd  wisely  too,  as  wise  bens  do 
That  watch  you  with  the  head  askew. 

The  long  days  througli  fiioiii  Uosson*^ 
trees. 
There  eame  the  tweet  song  of  sviit  bees. 
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With  efaonu-tonaa  of  cockatoo, 

I%at  did  kis  beak  cdong  the  hough. 

And  wdXd  and  taLkd  and  hung  and  swung. 

In  (Tom  of  gold  and  coat  of  Hue, 

The  viaest  fool  that  ever  smig. 

Or  bad  a  down,  or  held  a  tongae. 

0  when  ire  broke  the  sombre  wood 
And  pierced  at  last  the  sunny  plain, 
H<m  vild  and  still  with  wonder  stood 
The  proud  mustangs  with  banner*d  mane, 
And  necks  that  never  knew  a  rein. 
And  nottrils  lifted  high,  and  blown, 
Fierce  breathing  as  a  hurricane, 
Yn  by  their  leader  held  the  while 
In  solid  column,  square,  and  file, 
Aod  Tanks  more  martial  than  our  own  1 

Bat  the  power  of  Bucli  word- 
painting  as  this  is  a  gifb  which 
needs  ^e  most  cautions  exercise  in 
the  hands  of  a  narrative  poet,  and 
Mr.  Miller's  close  descriptions  of  tro- 
pical nature  which  we  have  qaoted 
abore,  occurring  as  they  do  in  the 
midstof  apassionatenarrative  poem, 
arc  in  diuager  of  critical  condem- 
natioD;  and  indeed  nothing  hat 
their  exceeding  heauty  could  have 
redeemed  them  from  it  in  the  midst 
of  snch  a  poem  as  '  With  Walker  in 
Nicaragaa.' 

The  dramatic  interest  of  the  poem 
is  divided  hetween  the  hero's  friend- 
ship for  Walker  and  his  love  for  an 
Indian  girl ;  which  is  again  an  nn- 
<3oQbted  defect  in  the  construction 
of  the  poem.  Yet  Mr.  Miller  has 
sacceeded  in  interesting  ns  deeply 
in  his  Mexican  heroine. 

'  Califomian '  and  *  The  Last  Tas- 
chastas '  tell  of  the  heroic  hnt  vain 
i^istance  made  hy  the  red  man 
against  the  pale-face. 

In  the  former  poem  the  Indian 
heroine,  upon  her  lover's  death, 
immolates  herself  at  dawn  upon  a 
pjrc  piled  in  honour  of  her  sun- 

Neither  of  these  is  to  compare 
with  either  of  the  preceding 
son^yg,  however  powerful  they  may 
be  here  and  there  in  point  of  de- 
scription. 

;  The  Tale  of  the  Tall  Alcalde '  is 
quite  the  most  finished  of  the  Bongs 
of  the  Sierras,    It  is  more  compact 


in  plot  than  « With  Walker  in  Ni- 
caragua/  although  not  quite  so 
powerful  in  thought  and  expression ; 
less  passionate  than  'Ai^onian,' 
hut  even  more  pathetic ;  for  its  hero 
has  outgrown  his  hittemess  against 
his  fellow-men,  and  on  this  account 
we  should  prefer  to  see  it  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  or  at  any 
rate  aft«r  '  Ina.'     It  opens  thus  : 

Where  monntains  repose  in  their  blue- 
ness, 
Where  the  snn  first  lands  in  his  newness, 
And  marshals  his  beams  and  his  lances 
Ere  down  to  the  Tale  he  adTances 
With  vizor  erect,  and  rides  swiftly 
On  the  teiiible  night  in  his  way, 
And  slays  him,  and  with  his  sword  deftly 
Hews  out  the  beautiful  day, 
Lay  nestled  the  town  of  Kenalda, 
Famed  for  its  maids,  its  silver  mine, 
Famed  afar  for  its  mountain  wine, 
And  farther  famed  for  its  tall  Alcalde. 
Famed  was  he  for  a  heart  like  woman, 
For  a  deep  humanity  more  than  human  ; 
But  a  wm  and  a  wag  like  a  hiah-hom  lord — 
Yet  the  kindest  way  and  the  Keenest  word — 
Was  passing  clever  and  wise,  and  was 
Leam*d  profoundly  in  all  the  laws. 

And  the  royalest  feast  of  the  year  was 

given, 
The  yearly  feast  in  commemoration 
Of  the  Holy  Mary's  Annunciation ; 
And  the  ears  of  night  were  rent  and  riven 
By    turbulent    men    made    stormy    with 

wine- 
Wine  by  virgins  press'd  from  the  vine — 
Wine  like  gold  firom  the  San  Diego— 
Wine  blood-red  from  the  Saint  Bennetto, 
White  and  yellow  and  ruddy  red  wine. 
All  came  to  the  feast ;  none  cried  '  Come 

higher,' 
For  the    shaven   priest    and    the  portly 

squire, 
The  solemn  judge  and  the  smiling  dandy, 
The  duke  and  the  don  and  the  comman- 

danti, 
All  sat,  or  floated,  or  lay  supine, 
Sailing  in  one  great  sea  of  wine ; 
And  roused,  red-crested  knight  Chanticleer 
Answer'd  and  echo'd  their  song  and  cheer. 
They   boasted    of   broil,   encounter,    and 

battle, 
They  boasted  of   maidens  most  cleverly 

won, 
Boasted  of  duels  most  valiantly  done, 
Of  leagues  of  land  and  of  herds  of  cattle, 
These  men  at  the  feast  up  in  fair  Benalda. 

As  the   feast  progresses,  priest, 
judge,   and   soldier  brag  of   their 
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pasi  exploits— aD  boasted  bat  the 
tall  Alcalde,  who,  however,  at  last 
nnlocks  his  lips  and  tells  the  terrible 
tale  of  his  earlj  life.  He  conceals 
how  it  happened  that  as  a  child  he 
had  to  seek  a  refnge  from  his  natural 
home  in  the  Mexican  monntain 
wilds,  bat  there  he  loved  the  Indian 
grirl  Winnema,  and  fights  for  the 
Indian  against  the  pale-face : 

*Thej  oome!  they  come!  the  pale-face 
oome!* 
The  chieftain  shouted  vheie  he  stood, 
Sharp  watching  at  the  mar^  wood. 
And  gave  the  war-whoop's  treble  yell. 
That  like  a  knell  on  &ir  hearts  fell 
Far  watching  from  their  rocky  home. 

No  nodding  plnmes  or  banners  &ir 
UnfurVd  or  fretted  through  the  air ; 
No  screaming  fife  or  rolling  drum 
Bid  challenge  braxe  of  soid  to  oome, 
But  silent,  sinew  bows  were  strung. 
And  sudden,  heavy  quirers  hung, 
And  swiftly  to  the  battle  sprung 
TaU  painted  braves  with  tufted  hair, 
lake  death-black  banners  in  the  air. 
And  long  they  fought  and  firm  and  well. 
And  silent  fooght  and  silent  fell. 
Save  when  they  gave  the  fearful  yell 
Of  death,  defiance,  or  of  hate. 
But  what  were  feather'd  flints  to  fieite  ? 
And  what  were  yells  to  seething  lead  ? 
And  what  the  few  and  feeble  feet 
To  men  who  came  with  martial  tread 
And  stood  by  wood  and  hill  and  stream 
As  thick  as  people  in  a  street, 
As  strange  as  spirits  in  a  dream  ? 

From  pine  and  poplar,  here  and  there, 
A  cloud,  a  flash,  a  crash,  a  thud, 
A  warrior's  garments  roll'd  in  blood, 
A  yell  that  rent  the  mountain  air, 
Of  fleroe  deflance  and  despair, 
Told  who  fell,  and  when  and  where. 
Then  tighter  drew  the  coils  around, 
And  closer  grew  the  battle-ground ; 
And  fewer  feathered  arrows  fell, 
And  fiBonter  grew  the  battle  yell  ; 
Until  upon  the  hill  was  heard 
The  short,  sharp  whistle  of  the  bird. 

The  red  men  are  defeated  and 
the  young  white  is  carried  off  to 
prison,  where  he  falls  into  a  fierce 
fever.  He  is  followed  by  Winnema, 
who  at  the  price  of  her  honour  ob- 
tains admittance  to  his  cell,  nurses 
him  into  convalescence,  accompanies 
him  in  his  escape  from  his  dungeon 
to  her  native  woods  and  mountains, 


tells  him  of  her  shame,  and,  catch, 
ing  a  dagger  from  her  side,  f 

Plunged  it  to  its  silver  hilt 
Into  her  hot  and  bursting  heart, 
And  fell  into  my  arms  and  died.] 

The  tall  Alcalde,  in  revenge  for  the 
dishonour  and  death  of  his  Lacretia, 
becomes  the  scourge  of  his  fellow- 
whites: 

Qo  search  the  annals  of  the  North, 
And  records  there  of  many  a  wail, 
Of  marshalling  and  going  forth 
For  missing  sherifib,  and  for  men 
Who  never  more  were  known  again — 
Who  disappeared  on  mountain  trail. 
Or  in  some  dense  and  nanow  vale. 
Go  forth  o'er  Trinity  and  Soott^ 
That  curve  their  daris  backs  to  the  son ; 
GK>,  court  them  aU.    Lo !  have  they  not 
The  chronicles  of  my  wild  life  ? 

But 

Thd  soul  cannot  survive  alone. 
And  hate  will  die,  like  other  things; 
I  felt  an  ebbing  in  my  rage, 
I  hungered  for  the  sound  of  one, 
Just  one  familiar  word, — 
Yeam'd  but  to  hear  my  fellow  speak. 

Then  follows  a  passage  worthy  of 
Wordsworth : 

I  saw  a  low-roof  d  cottage  lie, 
Far,  &r  below,  at  shut  of  day. 
Bed  glinting  in  the  tinted  ray, 
A  lone  sweet  star  in  lower  sky ; 
Saw  children  sporting  to  and  £ro, 
The  bu^  housewife  come  and  go. 
And  white  cows  come  at  her  command, 
And  none  looVd  larger  than  my  hand. 
The  sight  I  could  no  more  withstand. 
But  worn  and  torn,  and  tann'd  and  brovo, 
Heedless  of  all,  I  hasten'd  down. 
A  wanderer  wandering  long  and  late, 
I  stood  before  the  rustic  gate. 

Two  little  girls,  with  brown  feet  baret 
And  tangled,  tossing,  yellow  hair, 
Play'd  on  the  green,  fantastic  dxess'd. 
Around  a  great  Newfoundland  famte, 
That  lay  half*resting  on  his  breast, 
And  with  his  red-mouth  open*d  wide, 
Would  make  believe  that  he  would  bite, 
As  they  assaiVd  him  lefl  and  right, 
And  then  sprang  to  the  otber  side, 
And  fill'd  with  shouts  the  willing  air. 
0  sweeter  far  than  lyre  or  lute 
To  my  then  hot  and  thirsty  heart, 
And  better  self,  so  wholly  mute, 
Were  those  sweet  voices  calling  there. 
Though  some  sweet  scenes  my  eyas  hare 
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Some  mdodj  my  boqI  has  heard, 
No  song  of  njmph,  or  maid,  or  bird, 
Or  goigeooB,  melting,  tropic  scene, 
Has  mj  impulsiye  sonl  so  stirred, 
Or  toQch'd  and  thrill'd  my  eveir  part, 
Or  filTd  me  with  snch  sweet  delient, 
Ab  those  yonng  angels  sporting  Uiere. 

The  dog  at  s^ht  of  me  arose, 
And  noblj  stood,  with  lilted  nose, 
Afiont  the  children,  now  so  still. 
And  staling  at  me  with  a  will. 
'Come  in,  come  in,'  the  farmer  cried. 
As  busily  the  housewife  hied ; 
*Sit  down,  sit  down,  yon  travel  late. 
What  news  of  politics  or  war  ? 
Ai]d  are  yon  tirod  ?  go  yon  far? 
And  whine  yon  firom  ?  J3e  qnick,  my  Kate; 
This  boy  is  sure  in  need  of  food.' 
The  little  children  close  by  stood, 
And  watch'd  and  gazed  enquiringly, 
Then  came  and  dimVd  upon  my  knee. 

We  are  then  left  to  suppose  a  long 
inieiral,  during  which  the  tall  Al- 
calde has  earned  the  love  and  respect 
of  all  in  his  new  home  at  Benalda. 

The  close  of  the  tale  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  Advocate. 

'  "Kf  he,*  cried  the  tawny  Advocate, 
Fioee  with  passion  and  hot  with  hate. 
In  TOiee  as  shiiU  as  a  cock,  and  as  lond — 
'  Tie  the  renegade  of  the  red  McClood ; 
S«ixe  him,  hasten  yon,  hold  him  fast^ 
l^enge  is  sweet — it  is  mine  at  last!' 

Slow  the  Alcalde  rose  and  spoke. 
And  the  Advocate  shook  in  his  chair, 
'  Hand  me !  tonch  me,  him  who  dare  I' 
And  his  heavy  glass  on  the  board  of  oak 
He  amoCe  with  such  savage  and  mighty 

stroke, 
That  it  giomid  to  dust  in  his  bony  hand. 
And  heavy  bottles  did  clink  and  tip 
As  if  an  earthquake  was  in  the  land. 
He  towez'd  up,  and  in  his  ire 
Seem'd  taller  than  a  church's  spire. 
He  gazed  a  moment,  and  then,  the  while 
An  icy  cold  and  defiant  smile 
Did  curve  his  thin  and  his  livid  lip. 
He  tom'd  on  his  heel,  he  strode  through 

the  hall 
^^tand  as  a  god,  so  grandly  tall, 
And  white  uid  cold  as  a  diisell'd  stone. 
He  pass'd  him  out  at  the  adob^  door 
Into  the  nig^t,  and  he  pass'd  alone. 
And  never  was  known  or  heard  of  more. 

'Ina'difiers  from  the  preceding 
'Songs'  in  many  respects.  It  is 
^lunatic*  in  formi,  unrhymed,  and 
mbjediye  rather  than  objective  in 
<:^m»t6r.    It  18  introduced  by  a 


lyric  with  an  Tuunistakable  smack 
of  Mr.  Swinburne's  music  in  it. 

Ina,  the  heroine  of  this  poem,  in- 
forms her  loyer,  Don  Carlos,  that 
she  is  about  to  be  married  to  old 
Don  Castro. 

He  said  to  me  this:  'I  am  old  and  am 

heirless, 
And  should  I  die  so,  by  Hejioo's  statutes 
My  gold  and  my  broad  reach  of  lands  do  go 

forfeit 
To  the  State,  in  despite  of  my  will  or  my 

wishes;* 
But  you,  my  true  wife,  would  be  left  my 

fair  widow, 
A  queen  in  your  wealth  to  enrich  a  yoong 

lover.' 

Don  Carlos  breaks  away  from 
her  in  not  unnatural  disgust  and 
flies  into  the  Sierras,  where  he 
meets  with  a  man  who,  like  him, 
has  fled  from  the  world. 

Lucus  and  Don  Carlos  discuss 
ambition,  the  former  satirically 
hinting  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
latter  borders  very  closely  on  blas- 
phemy ;  and  we  agree  with  Lucus. 
Then  follow  a  succession  of  tales, 
told  by  men  of  different  nationali- 
ties assembled  over  the  Cahfomian 
camp-fire,  all  of  which  bear  upon 
the  falseness  of  women. 

Amongst  the  company  is  a  young 
hunter,  whose  songs  form  jwrt  of 
the  evening's  entertainment. 

He  alone  takes  the  part  of 
women. 

In  the  love-song  he  sings  the 
woman  throws  herself  into  the 
position  of  her  lover,  who  has  appa- 
rently been  slighted  by  her,  but  his 
true  love  says  he  will  bQ  bound  to 
confess : 

Well,  yes,  I  mind  me  now. 
None  were  so  bravely  true  as  she; 
And  yet  her  love  was  tame  somehow — 
It  was  so  truly  true  to  me ; 
I  wish'd  her  patient  love  had  less 
Of  worship  and  of  tenderness. 

Afterwards  the  hunter  (loosening 
his  hair  from  his  shoulders)  cries : 

0,  Don  Carlos,  look  kindly  upon  me ; 
With  my  hand  on  your  arm  and  my  dark 
blow  lilted. 
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Lerel  to  yours,  do  70a  not  now  know  me  f 
'Tis  yonr  own,  own  Ina,  you  loved  by  the 

ocean. 
In  the  warm  spiced  winds  from  the  far 

Cathay, 
O  welcome  me  now  after  all  my  straggles. 
And  years  of  waiting  and  weaiy  journeys. 

Don  Carlos,  bitterly : 

And  he  receiyed  her  with  arms  extended. 
And  they  were  wedded,  and  lived  long  and 

happily,— 
At  least  BO  runneth  the  oft^told  story. 
But  life  is  prosy,  and  my  soul  uprises 
Against  you,  madam,  as  you  stand  before 

me 
With  the  smell  of  the  dead  man  still  upon 

you. 
And  your  dark  hair  wet  from  his  death- 
damp  forehead. 

You  are  got  my  Ina,  for  she  is  a  memory, 

A  marble  chisell'd,  in  my  heart's  dark 
chamber 

Set  up  for  eyer,  and  nought  can  change  her ; 

And  you  are  a  stranger,  and  the  gfulf  be- 
tween us 

Is  wide  as  the  Fliuns,  and  as  deep  as 
Padflc. 

Ina  as  bitterly  replies,  and  the 
poem  ends  with  ner  defiant  words : 

Nay,  say  no  more,  nor  attempt  to  ap- 
proach me ; 

This  ten-feet  line  lyins  now  between  us 

Shall  never  be  less  while  the  land  has  mea- 
sure. 

Seel  night  is  forgetting  the  east  in  the 
heavens ; 

The  birds  pipe  shrill  and  the  beasts  howl 
answer; 

The  red  sun  reaches  his  arms  from  the 
ocean. 

And  the  dusk  and  the  dawn  kiss  hands, 
good-bye. 

But  not  for  ever  as  do  you  and  L 

There  is  more  philosophy  con- 
tained in  this  poem  than  in  any  of  the 
other  '  Songs,'  but  this  philosophy 
is  of  a  most  nnsatisfisustory  kind. 

The  plot  of  '  Ina,'  too,  is  a  most 
painful  one,  and  most  painMly 
treated. 

Mr.  Miller  makes  nse  in  '  Ina '  of 
a  blank  verse  in  a  species  of  hendeca- 
syllabic  measure,  with  which  he 
takes  a  considerable  degree  of 
license. 

Charles  Lamb's  lines  on  'The 
Old  Familiar  Faces '  are  in  a  more 
regular  form  of  this  measure,  and 
we  cannot  but  think  them  much 
more  musical    than    any    of   Mr. 


Miller's  experiments  in  EngliBh 
hendecaayllables. 

We  have  one  more  poem  to  con- 
sider in  the  book  before  us  before 
making  up  our  mind  finally  as  to 
Mr.  Miller's  poetic  position. 

It  is  entitled  '  Bums  and  Byron,' 
and  certainly  shows  our  author  to 
be  true  to  his  principle  of 

A  weakness  for  the  weaker  side, 
A  siding  with  the  helpless  weak, 

as  he  has  elsewhere  expressed  it 

Mr.  Miller  is  evidently  a  disciple 
of  Byron,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
generous  estimate  of  our  poet  taken 
by  him  in  this  poem. 

But  we  are  not  agreed  with  Mr. 
Miller  in  the  views  it  contains. 
We  are  ready  to  acknowledge  to 
Byron  the  possession  of  the  veiy 
highest  poetic  powers.  We  sym- 
pathise strongly  with  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  personal  grie& 
with  which  he  was  so  constantljr 
visited,  however  much  we  are  dis- 
appointed with  his  want  of  moral 
fortitude  to  triumph  over  and  profit 
by  them,  and  we  own  that  after  a 
most  culpable  life  his  death  may  be 
considered  admirable. 

But  England  need  not  blush  for 
herself  now-a-days  for  her  not  ha- 
natural  neglect  of  Byron.  She  msj 
say,  without  any  of  Mr.  MiUer's 
covert  irony,  '  I  need  not  fear  the 
shame  of  such  neglect.'  Had  Byron 
done  his  great  genius  justice  bj 
uttering  nothing  base,  his  poems 
would  not  now  be  shelved  in  &Tonr 
of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and 
Browning. 

Though  possessed  of  dramatic 
power  of  a  high  order,  Mr.  Hilkr 
disappoints  us  by  intexrupting  the 
continuity  of  one  of  his  poems  by  the 
introduction  of  unnecessary  or  un- 
necessarily lengthy  episodes,  whilst 
in  another  he  effects  a  rash  division 
of  dramatic  interest.  We  may  add 
that  in  ' Califomian '  there  isnota 
Bufficientiy  clear  connection  between 
the  beacon-flame  and  the  fimeral 
pyre  into  which  it  is  converted. 

The  great  charm  of  Mr.  MiUer'B 
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poetiy  consists  initsezaberantfresh- 
ness  both  in  thought,  expression,  and 
music.  His  religioiis  and  philo- 
sophical views  cannot  be  easily 
gathered  from  his  poems.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  call  him  an  Epicurean  and 
a  Broad  Ghorchman ;  but  his  Epi- 
cureanism is  tinged  with  melan- 
choly, and  he  at  times  approaches 
sacred  subjects  with,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  the  most  transatlantio 
daring. 

Mr.  Miller  is  far  from  chivalrous 
in  his  general  treatment  of  the  fair 
sex.  Three  of  his  heroines  have  to 
suffer  for  the  selfishness  or  spleen 
of  his  heroes,  and  the  others  make 
awaj  with  themselves  whilst  their 
loTers  escape  to  tell  the  tale.  We 
have  a  similar  fault  to  find  with  Mr. 
Mille/s  last  published  poem,  which 
appeared  in  the  Dark  Blue  for  July. 

We  have  already  noticed  as  ex- 
cellences of  Mr.  Miller's  the  strong 
living  humanity  with  which  his 
poems  are  impregnated,  and  also 
his  admirable  appreciation  of  Na- 
ture ;  not  but  that  he  does  not  occa- 
sionally trip  when  he  describes 
scenes  in  which  he  is  not  quite  at 
home.  A  distinguished  compatriot 
of  Bums  has  called  our  attention  to 
Mr.  Miller's  introduction  of  '  Trail- 
ing vines '  upon  the  braes  of  Doon, 
and  insists  that  the  'black  swifb 
swallow '  does  not '  gather  moss.' 

These  are,  however,  inaccuracies 
that  we  are  sure  Mr.  Miller  will 
guard  agaixiBt  for  the  future.  Clear- 
ness of  thought  and  expression, 
in  an  age  whose  customary  song 
ont-Delphis  Delphi,  is  a  feature  in 
Mr.  Miller's  Muse  as  grateful  as  it  is 
onnsnal.  We  only  trust  that,  now 
that  she  is  amongst  us,  her  vision 
niay  continue  to  keep  clear  of  the 
in&ctious  befogment  of  our  modem 
mysticism. 

Mr.  MiUer  is  at  times  affected,  for 
all  his  simplicitpr.  This  affectation 
is,  however,  chiefly  observable  in  a 
straining  after  a  species  of  verbal 
assonance  peculiar  to  himself.  There 


is,  for  example,  too  much  self-con- 
soiousness  in  these  otherwise  beau- 
tiful lines : 

And  the  stiained  heart^stringfl  wear  bare 
and  brittle, 
And  the  fond  hope  dieth,  so  long  deferred, 
And  the  fair  hope  lieth  in  the  heart  interred. 
Stiff  luod  cold  in  its  coffin  of  lead ; 
For  jou  promifle  so  great  and  yon  gain  sa 

little; 
For  yon  promise  so  great  of  gloxy  and  gold^ 
And  gain  so  little  tluit  the  hands  ^w  cold ; 
And  for  gold  and  glory  you  gain  instead 
A  fond  heart  sicken'd  and  a  fair  hope  dead. 
•        ••••• 

The  ripen*d  fruit  a  fragrance  shed 
And  hung  in  hand-reach  overhead, 
In  nest  of  blossoms  on  the  shoot. 
The  bending  shoot  that  bore  thefruU, 

Elsewhere  this  iteration  of  sound 
is  no  doubt  introduced  with  the 
finest  effect,  and  indeed  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  graces  of  Mr. 
Miller's  rhythm. 

Mr.  Miller,  too,  although  he  is  in 
command  of  fresh  and  strong  Eng- 
lish, occasionally  offends,  at  least 
against  British  notions  of  good 
grammar;  and  indulges  himself, 
moreover,  in  such  American  slang 
words  as  'brick'  and  'cuss.' 

We  trust  that  the  influence  ob- 
servable in  the  present  volume  of 
another  school  of  poetry  will  not 

gain  strength.  The  finish  and  ca- 
ence  of  expression  for  which  that 
school  is  so  remarkable  have  done 
much  for  Mr.  Miller's  verse ;  still 
we  trust  that  the  poet  will  not  suc- 
cumb to  the  seduction  of  its  spirit. 
We  are  not,  however,  apprehensive 
that  this  will  happen. 

But  Mr.  Miller  must  not  believe 
his  work  to  be  more  than  well  begun. 
His  philosophy  is  still  crude,  his 
dramatic  power  ill-disciplined,  his 
poetic  expression  unequal,  his 
rhythm  irregular ;  above  all,  he  has 
as  yet  only  pleased,  it  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  he  can  elevate,  us. 
1  et,  even  if  he  fails  to  fulfil  this,  the 
poet's  highest  mission,  we  cannot 
but  pronounce  him  to  be,  with  all 
his  shortcomings,  the  most  remark- 
able narrative  poet  that  America 
has  yet  produced. 
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A  SKETCH  FROM  PORTUGAL  AND  ARAGON. 

Where  is  the  summer 
With  her  golden  sun? 


NOT  very  far  away,  if  we  can 
resolve  upon  a  journey  of 
a  few  days  to  seek  it,  though  if 
we  wait  for  it  here  at  home,  per- 
haps it  may  never  come.  There  is 
no  imaginary  transformation  in 
Eastern  fable  more  pleasant  and 
surprising  than  the  almost  sudden 
transition  which  it  is  in  onr  power 
actually  to  effect,  from  the  chilling 
winds  and  disappointments  of  an 
English  Spring,  to  the  cloudless 
sunshine  of  Southern  Spain. 
Though  we  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  a,nTiihilatiTig  time  and  space  for 
travellers,  as  we  have  for  messages ; 
though  days  and  nights  must  be  en- 
dured in  tne  process  of  arriving  at 
the  sunny  shores,  yet  the  change 
comes  upon  us  by  surprise.  There 
is  nothing  during  the  voyage  to 
mark  and  graduate  its  progress. 
Clouds  and  storms  probably  accom- 
pany the  traveller  across  the  bay, 
and  oon£ne  him  to  his  berth ;  till 
in  calm  waters,  under  the  lee  of 
Alge9ira8  he  wakes  apparently  in 
another  world.  The  balmy  air; 
the  scent  of  orange  gardens ;  the 
gaily-coloured  flowers  ;  the  brilliant 
sky,  not  lowering  down  upon  the 
h^d  within  reach  of  a  walking- 
stick,  but  infinite  in  azure  space ; 
while  the  lungs  inhale  fresh  life 
with  the  warm  and  soothing  breeze ; 
— all  this  appears  in  magic  contrast 
with  the  cold  and  gloomy  scene 
where  his  feet  last  trod  the  shore : 
where  Winter,  cheating  the  promise 
of  the  Spring,  sheds  unseasonable 
frosts,  Ml  in  '  the  fr'esh  lap  of  ihe 
crimson  rose.'  Why  any  who 
have  means  and  leisure  remain  to 
suffer,  when  they  might  with  so 
little  trouble  live  to  enjoy,  is  a 
mystery  resolvable,  perhaps,  into  a 
mere  animal  love  for  home,  such  as 
the  poor  dog  retains  for  his  dila^ki- 
dated  kenneL 


Or  if  five  days  of  possible  soffer- 
ing  on  the  voyage  seem  to  be  too 
great  a  risk,  there  is  Summer 
almost  as  early,  and  within  easier 
reach.  A  shorter  passage  to  Lisbon, 
and  a  few  hours'  ride,  will  trans- 
port us  to  the  cork  woods,  moun- 
tain flowers,  vineyards,  and  orange 
groves  of  Cintra.  Here  every 
charm  that  nature  and  art  can 
bring  together  combine  to  znake 
one  forget  mortality,  and,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  every  passing  hoar, 
£Eincy  that  lost  Paradise  has  been 
regained.  The  beauty  of  this 
region  is  no  new  theme.  The 
fastidious  Beckford  found  in  its 
valleys  and  rocks  a  charmed  re- 
treat from  the  ceremony  of  tiie 
Court,  and  the  fesiivities  of  noon- 
astic  palaces.  Poets  have  sung  its 
praises  ;  but  the  Muse  herself  can 
dx)  no  more  than  describe  what  the 
great  Poet  of  all  has  created, 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
embellifih.  Childe  Harold  litmllj 
paints  the  scene : 

The  horrid   crags,    hj  toppling   oosTent 

crowned, 
The  cork  trees  hoar,  that  clothe  the  shaggy 

steep, 
The  mountain  moss  by  scorching  skiei  in- 
browned, 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrabs 

must  weep, 
The  tender  azure  of  the  nnmffled  deep, 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  gicencit 

bough. 
The  torrenta  that  from  cliff  to  Taller  leap» 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  bran^belov, 
Mixed  in  one  scene  with  varied  heaatj 
glow. 

Yet  if  the  poet  had  lived  to  revisit 
the  scene  at  the  present  day,  h» 
must  have  perfected  his  description 
by  additions  which  his  imagination 
never  dreamed  o^  but  modani 
science  and  skill  have  realiaed.  It 
is  a  tempting  spoti  suggestiiig  to 
luxuriant  &noy  the  means  of  en- 
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nchmg  the  simple  decorations  of 
nahire;  and  clothing  her  in  her 
own  varied  productions,  borrowed 
from  eyerj  quarter  of  the  globe. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Cintra 
lies  Beokford's  fayonrite  spot, 
Montserrat — one  of  the  many  pic- 
tnresqae  situations  so  named  from 
the  serrated  peaks  on  which  the 
hermit  loved  to  form  his  solitary  cell 
in  olden  times,  when  romance  cast 
its  faiiy  spell  about  religion,  and 
superstition  consecrated  every 
mossy  spring  and  mountain  crag. 
For  many  years  it  lay  neglected 
and  in  ruins,  the  grounds  relap- 
sing into  savage  wildness,  till  the 
present  owner,  a  countryman  of 
Beckford,  discerning  its  capabili- 
ties, converted  it  into  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  On  the 
rains  of  the  old  mansion  rose  an 
Oriental  palace.  The  approach  to 
it  is  tiirough  lofty  plane  trees,  and 
Bweet>8cented  exotics,  into  shaded 
terraces,  that  invite  the  ocean 
breeze ;  long  marble  corridors  lead 
under  MoorisL  archways  into  lofty 
rooms,  closed  with  rich  curtains ;  a 
splashing  fountain,  and  the  per- 
forated treUis-work  of  the  arched 
doorways,  secure  a  free  current  of 
air  to  cool  the  summer  heat.  The 
whole  is  in  accordance,  not  only 
with  the  climate,  and  the  Oriental 
flora  of  the  surrounding  rardens, 
hat  with  the  historical  traditions  of 
the  country,  where  the  Moors  have 
left  many  memorials  of  their  pos- 
session in  the  towers  that  crown  the 
heights,  the  names  of  places,  the 
language  and  customs  of  the 
people.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
designs  for  the  building,  so  ad- 
loirably  suited  to  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion, were  prepared  in  England  by 
an  architect  who  had  never  visited 
the  place.  Nothing  can  be  more 
perfect  than  the  architectural  con- 
straction  of  the  house  for  a  Southern 
residence. 

The  arrangement  of  the  grounds 
is  due  to  the  taste  of  the  owner 
^umself,  who  has  known  how  to 


take  advantage  of  what  Nature  has 
prepared,  wi&out  destroying  the 
charm  of  lavish  carelessness  with 
which  she  flings  abroad  her  gifts. 
If  here  and  there  rocks  have  been 
removed,  or  pitched  one  upon 
another  to  break  the  falling  cas- 
cade or  intercept  the  view,  to  open 
it  again  upon  some  unexpected 
scene,  it  is  only  what  Nature  her- 
self has  done  among  the  surround- 
ing mountains;  poising  masses  of 
granite  upon  one  another  with 
slender  hold,  which  seems  to 
threaten  a  crashing  fsAl  upon  the 
slightest  disturbance  of  its  equi- 
librium. 

One  wonders  how  such  huse  fraer- 
ments  ever  got  into  their  feriloS, 
positions,  hanging  upon  a  narrow 
ledge  or  balanced  upright,  some- 
times with  deep  rents  out  of  which 
spring  the  ilex,  the  fir  tree,  the 
cistus,  or  myrtle.  If  there  ever 
was  any  soil  on  these  rugged  rocks 
it  has  been  washed  down  into  the 
hollows  and  lower  grounds,  pro- 
ducing there  an  extraordinaiy  fer- 
tility, and  at  the  same  time  a 
pleasing  contrast  between  the  bar- 
ren background  and  the  rich  vege- 
tation, which  fiades  away  g^radually 
into  a  deep  sand  as  it  approaches 
the  sea-shore.  Let  us  climb  one  of 
the  mountain  peaks,  a  couple  of 
hours'  easy  exertion,  and  revel  in 
the  glorious  view  that  stretches  far 
on  every  side  till  the  horizon  meets 
the  sky.  From  the  Moorish  castle, 
or  from  the  royal  residence  higher 
up,  there  is  no  loftier  eminence  to 
intercept  the  sieht.  On  the  north 
lies  the  double  circle  of  the  memo- 
rable hills  of  Torres  Y edras ;  there 
the  roofs  and  towers  of  *  prodigious' 
Mafra  break  the  line;  southward 
flows  the  Tagus,  at  whose  mouth 
its  yeUow  sands  are  reflecting  the 
golden  sun;  to  the  westward,  the 
blue  Atlantic  is  spread  around,  its 
white  foam  breaking  in  the  bays; 
its  bosom  dotted  here  and  there 
with  sails  or  the  smoke  of  a  steamer 
on  its  way  h(Hne  from  the  tropics, 
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having  lefl  in  the  port  mjBterioas 
rumours  of  yellow  fever  and  luck- 
less passengers  in  quarantine.  As 
the  sun  goes  down  the  mountains 
put  on  a  rich  purple  hue,  a  few  fleecy- 
clouds  glow  for  a  while  in  gold  and 
crimson,  but  the  sea  grows  dark, 
save  where  a  horizontal  beam  falls 
in  lines  of  light  upon  a  breaking 
wave.  Night  already  rests  upon 
the  deep  ravine  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet  below,  whose  sides  are 
clothed  with  knotted  cork  trees  in 
the  brown  foliage  of  their  spring 
shoots.  No  convent-bell  calls  the 
wanderer  now  to  hospitable  shelter, 
or  invites  the  world  without  to 
evening  prayer;  needy  and  reckless 
revolutionists  have  suppressed  reli- 
gious houses  and  confiscated  their 
property;  possibly  in  the  process 
something  better  than  superstition, 
something  richer  than  worldly 
wealth,  may  have  been  crushed  and 
lost. 

Scarcely  discordant,  because  per- 
fectly natural,  and  after  a  while  an 
expected  ingredient  in  the  scene, 
comes  the  answering  bray  of  don- 
keys, a  comical  race  of  sturdy  little 
animals,  upon  whose  backs  all  the 
riding  and  much  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  country  is  performed ; 
the  climate  and  the  hills  perhaps 
develope  the  vocal  powers,  for  never 
did  donkeys  bray  like  these.  Nor 
is  the  sound  of  running  water  ab- 
sent, though  less  abundant  than  in 
the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  where  the 
frequent  streams  add  so  greatly  to 
the  charm  of  stillness,  while  they 
break  it  gently  to  the  ear.  But  the 
sun  is  nearly  down,  the  chill  of 
falling  dew  begins  to  make  the  blood 
run  cold,  lizards  even  avoid  it  as  if 
their  bloodless  constitutions  feared 
the  evening  air ;  it  is  time  to  seek 
protection  from  the  dangerous  half- 
hour  of  sunset,  when  agues  and 
fevers  creep  into  the  veins  of  in- 
credulous young  people,  who  laugh 
at  *  fogie's  '  fears  and  pronounce  it 
*•  delicious.'  In  an  hour  the  perilous 
change  has  passed ;  we  may  walk 


in  safety  in  the  scented  air  upon  the 
terrace  and  watch  the  moon  rising 
behind  the  Penha  and  projecting  its 
pinnacles,  so  large  and  near,  it 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  mountain. 
We  need  no  glass  to  discern  Dr. 
Johnson's  melancholy  &oe  in  its 
mountains  and  shadowed  vales.  It 
is  set  in  a  sky  neither  black  nor 
misty,  but  of  a  clear  blue  sapphire, 
whose  deep  background  gives  an 
unusual  brilliancy  to  the  silver  orb. 
We  go  to  rest  reluctantly,  but  with 
the  pleasant  assurance  of  opening 
our  eyes  upon  the  same  glowing 
sky;  'the  festal  glory  hath  not 
passed  from  earth,'  it  will  retun 
again  for  weeks,  perhaps  for  months, 
uninterruptedly. 

For  the  great  charm  of  all,  that 
without  which  all  the  rest  would  be 
in  vain,  is  the  equableness  of  the 
ch'mate;  tempered  always  at  its 
greatest  heat  by  a  refreshing  breeze, 
and  never  so  cold  as  to  require 
covering  even  for  tropical  plants. 
At  such  an  elevation,  where  the 
house  stands,  warmer  clothing,  and 
eyen  fires,  are  at  times  indSspen- 
sable ;  but  the  variations  of  tempe- 
rature are  so  moderate  that  while 
the  flora  of  northern  latitudes 
floorish  in  full  vigour,  the  tenderest 
plants  from  warmer  regions  grow 
unsheltered  except  by  the  natural 
protection  of  rocks  and  hollows. 
This  peculiar  advantage  of  its  posi- 
tion suggested  to  the  proprietor  the 
mamificent  idea  of  assembling 
wiwin  the  circle  of  the  Montserrat 
estate  specimens  of  the  flora  of 
various  climes,  adding  g^reater  va- 
riety to  the  charms  which  Nature 
has  already  bestowed,  and  twofold 
interest  for  the  scientific  investi- 
sator  of  her  works.  Here  on  one 
favourable  spot  every  sense  is  en- 
tranced by  such  a  bed  of  roses 
as  one  only  imagined  to  exist  in 
Persian  romance;  and,  as  poetic 
roses  should  be,  they  are  free  from 
the  blifirht  and  mildew  that  vex  oar 
gardens  at  home.  Cloth  of  Gold 
and  Marshal  Niel  imn  in  luxuriant 
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fosioons  from  tree  to  tree — ^a  chain 
of  golden  blossoms  filling  the  air 
with  its  odour,  till  a  passing  breeze 
supplants  it  with  a  fresh  perfame. 
One  wanders  onward,  yarying  sight 
and  scent  at  evexy  change  of  leyel, 
as  each  has  been  chosen  with  con- 
summate skill  for  its  appropriate 
culture.     The  intervals  are  screened 
and  the  transitions  broken  by  trees 
and  shrubs  from  different  latitudes : 
cypress   and   fir  from   south   and 
north  equally  flourishing  in  a  cli- 
mate neither  too  hot  for  the  one  nor 
too  cold  for  the  other.     Near  at 
hand  a  bright  cascade  falls  from  the 
height  in  roughly  broken  stages, 
supplying    nourishment  for  water 
plants  of  the  Nile  and  Indian  reeds. 
Here  the    bamboo    shoots  up  its 
feathering  stems ;  there  a  display 
of  rhododendrons  claims  a  Huna- 
kyan  parentage.    Among  the  corks 
npon  the  mountain  side,  upon  the 
lawn,  anywhere  and   everywhere, 
the   barkless    stem    and    polished 
leaves  of  the  New  Zealand  gum 
tree  vary  the  foliage,  while  it  is 
unsurpassed  in  usefulness  and  ra- 
pidiiy  of  growth.     Trees  that  are 
now    forty    feet    in    height    were 
planted  as  saplings  little  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  and  are  abeady  ser- 
viceable as  building  timber.     We 
pass  the  screen  of  these  magnificent 
plantations,  among  which  the  Cali- 
fomian  pine  threatens  to  usurp  a 
giant's  snare  of  space,  and,  crossmg 
the  valley,  find  ourselves  in  a  new 
region,  among  palms  and  tree  ferns, 
denizens  of  the  taropics.  Instinctively 
we  look  up  for  the  protecting  roof 
of  glass,   as  we  are  reminded  of 
Kew  (hardens  and  the  crystal  dome ; 
but  no  dome  is  here  except  the 
vault  of  heaven.    No  such  palms 
and  ferns  were  ever  grown  by  arti- 
ficial culture:  fine  branching  foliage 
upon  lofty  stems,  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous ;  the  cactus  tribe  in  the  eccentrio 
forms  of  growth  in  which  Nature 
revels,  where  light  and  heat  lend  her 
sufficient  aid.    It  would  be  too  long 
to  tellof  all  thewondors  concentrated 


here.     If  anywhere  in  the  world 
the  same  capabilities  in  point  of 
situation  may  be  found,  yet  nowhere 
probably  have  so  much  skill  and 
perseverance,    commanded  by    an 
imsparing  liberality,   combined  to 
bring  together  within  so  small  a 
compass  and  in  such  perfection  so 
many     and     such     heterogeneous 
elements  of  curiosity,  science,  and 
taste.    Even  the  universal  defect  of 
southern  gardening,  the  velvet  lawn 
of  genuiue  English  green,  is  here 
supplied:    a    system  of  irrigation 
spreads  a  stream  from  the  mountain 
over  the  steep  declivity  from  the 
platform  on  wnich  the  house  stands 
down  into  the  deep  vale  below,  and 
keeps  the  turf  in  astonishing  fresh- 
ness of  colour  and  growth.    Here 
bright  lizards  a  foot  or  more  in 
length  flit  rapidly  from  bush   to 
bush ;  harmless  snakes  glide  glisten- 
ing into  thickets,  and  green  frogs 
at  sunset  unite  in  a  chorus  which 
resembles  the  spinning  wheels  of  a 
vast  factory  insufficiently  greased, 
rather  than  the  product  of  any  ani- 
mal organs.     Nightingales  abound ; 
so    unwearied  is    their  power   of 
song  that    'tired    Nature's  sweet 
restorer'  is  sometimes  unpleasantly 
baffled  by  the  ceaseless  notes.     If 
the  intense  calmness  of  a  summer's 
noon  seem  almost  too  still,  while  the 
trees  droop  and  all  animal  life  slum- 
bers, one  need  only  turn  one's  eyes 
from  the  terrace  across  the  plain, 
where  the  restless  ocean  will  re- 
mind us,  if  we  please,  of  the  tur- 
moil of  human  life,  and  chime  in 
with  the  humour  of   an  unquiet 
spirit.    We  can  see  the  long  dark 
line  of  the  Atlantic  wave  rolling 
slowly  onward  till  it  breaks  in  dash- 
ing foam  upon  the  rocky  shore,  and 
sends  into  the  air  the  snowy  spray, 
visible  at  a  distance  of  four  miles 
in  the  transparent  atmosphere. 

It  is  a  property  of  creative  ability 
that  it  delights  in  communicating 
pleasure.  On  this  principle  these 
splendid  fruits  of  so  much  labour, 
cost,  and  skill  are  open  to  the  enjoy- 
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inent  of  viBitora  wlio  oome  with 
anj  sort  of  introdnotioii.  Even  the 
rich  Indiaii  treasures  and  works  of 
art  within  the  house  are  accessible 
not  onlj  to  friends  of  the  owner, 
but  to  friends  of  friends.  KGintra's 
earlj  summer,  and  the  entertain- 
ment which  its  climate  and  lovely 
landscape  provide  for  all  in  com- 
mon, should  not  satisfy  onr  wants 
nor  fill  onr  leisure  hours,  act  occa- 
sional visit  to  Montserrat  camiot 
fail  to  banish  ewMd,  and  to  occupy 
the  most  vacant  mind  with  the 
abundant  interest  it  supplies. 

It  is  surprising  that  a  country  so 
full  of  all  that  ministers  to  health 
and  happiness,  and  possessing  a 
climate  more  enjoyable  in  its  tem- 
perate summer  than  hotter  regions, 
should  be  so  little  visited ;  chiefly 
by  vachtsmen,  by  sailors  on  the 
Losbon  station,  and  voyagers  who 
are  obliged  to  pass  a  few  days  in 
that  port.  There  is  a  notion  that, 
except  in  this  favoured  portion  of  it, 
Porkigal  affords  little  attraction  to 
an  enterprising  traveller.  This, 
however,  is  a  mistake ;  health  and 
pleasure  are  to  be  found  in  riding 
over  the  open  breezy  plains  and 
mountains,  while  the  quaint  old 
towns  and  fortresses  are  full  of 
interest  to  the  antiquary  and  his- 
torian. They  still  possess  treasures 
of  art,  relics  of  betiter  times,  when 
east  and  west  alike  poured  their 
wealth  into  the  kingdom,  and  when 
the  quantity  of  sUver  introduced 
threatened  a  radical  change  in 
the  currency.  How  should  there 
not  be  antiquarian  interest  in.  a 
nation  whose  historians  trace  back 
its  settlement  to  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  the  deluge,  de- 
rive the  town  Setubal  from  the 
fifth  son  of  Japhet^  and  trace  his 
immediate  descendants  in  the  names 
of  its  rivers  ?  Unmistakable  monu- 
ments of  Boman  grandeur  mingle 
with  abundant  remains  of  the  tezui- 
douB  occupation  of  the  Moors.  The 
genius  of  the  East  engrafting  the 
graceful  Arabesque  upon  the  sterner 


Gbthie,  produced  the  singolarlj 
beautiftd  architecture  which  is  seen 
in  the  magnificent  pUe  of  building 
at  Batalha ;  and  in  the  church  and 
conventual  establishment  of  St. 
Oeronimo  at  Belem,  which  aheadj, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteentii 
century,  rivalled  the  most  fiunons 
monuments  of  Europe,  though  it 
was  no  more  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  grander  design  of  D. 
Manuel.  It  is  now  converted  into 
a  school  for  seveial  hundred  boys, 
and  if  the  mental  culture  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excellence  of  the 
domestic  arrangements  afforded  by 
the  spacious  buildings,  one  would 
scarcely  regret  the  conversion;  it 
is  unrivalled  in  free  space,  pure 
ventilation  and  cleanliness. 

A  slight  sketch  from  a  chapter 
or  two  of  its  mediaeval  history  will 
show  that  Portugal  is  not  wanting 
in  the  usual  materials  of  romance; 
most  of  her  kings  were  captains  of 
renown,  such  as  the  characteristic 
portraits  preserved  at  St.  Geronimo 
represent  them,  from  whence  D. 
M.  de  Feria  y  Sousa  obtained  the 
prints  that  illustrate  his  pages.  To 
each  of  them  belongs  a  record  of 
gallant  deeds  and  holy  legends,  as 
ftill  of  heroism  and  marvellous 
achievements  as  those  which  haye 
supplied  the  drama  and  romance 
of  Spain.  Camoens,  indeed,  has 
sung  her  Indian  victories  and 
spread  the  fame  of  her  brave  dis- 
coverers; but  there  is  no  popular 
ballad  literature  to  commemorate 
the  home  exploits  of  her  warrior 
kings.  Yet  every  oonmiandiDg 
height  and  stronfi^hold  has  its  stir- 
ring tale  of  triumphs  over  the 
infidel ;  remorseless  massacres,  do- 
mestic tragedies,  or  occasionally 
noble  treatment  of  a  fallen  foe,  ac- 
cording as  the  superstition  of  the 
age  formed  the  chiefe  or  foimd 
them  in  a  generous  or  vindictive 
temper.  Ite  independent  histoiy 
dates  from  the  be^nning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when,  JBenry  of 
Burgundy  having  aided  Alonso  of 
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Outine,  wiihgreat  saocess  and  gal- 
lantly, was  rewarded  with  ihe  hand 
of  his  natural  daughter  and  the 
title  of  Count  of  Portugal.     In  the 
town  of  Ghiimaraens  (better  known 
amongst  us  for  the  luscious  plums 
which  bear  that  name  in  the  English 
market)  she  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
Alonzo  Enriquez,  who  by  the  valour 
of  hiB  sword,  raiiier  than  by  virtue 
of  his  royal  alliance,  converted  his 
coronet  into  a  crown  ;  he  was  haUed 
king  by  his  soldiers  upon  the  field 
of  batUe.    From  a  dynasty  thus 
began  in  war&re  the  sword  scarcely 
ever  departed  till  its  close ;    the 
whole  period  was  occupied  by  an 
ahnost  uninterrupted  series  of  com- 
bats with  their  Spanish  neighbours 
or  with  the  Moors.     Their  kings 
were  almost  bom  in  armour,  their 
in&noy  was  fiinailiar  with  the  battle- 
field, the  siege  of  towns,  and  the 
misery  of  the  people ;  to  whom  de- 
feat or  victory  was  equally  disas- 
troiu,  as  they  were  by  turns  lost  or 
recovered  by  either  side.     Though 
the  memory  of  many  a  gallant  deed 
has  perished,  Saracenic  names  con- 
tinue to  8i^:ialise  the  strongholds 
where  the  £[ali&  established  them- 
selves, or  territories  granted  to  the 
invaders,  as  nominal  tributaries  of 
the  crown,  whom  it  was  easier  to 
conciliate  than  to  expel.     For  the 
most  part,    however,    superstition 
and  patriotism  combined  to  forbid 
any  compromise    with  the  unbe- 
lievers ;  ike  sympathies  of  Heaven 
were  assumed  to  be  upon  the  Chris- 
tiaa    side,     and    accordingly    its 
powers  visibly  interposed  to  secure 
the  victoiy  for  the  cross.     Hence 
the  sumptuous  foundations  to  com- 
memorate the  personal  intervention 
of  aainis  and  even  of  higher  powers, 
and  rich  endowments  with  which 
the  country  was  overburdened,  for 
rendering  perpetual  thanksgivings 
for  the  eztmnination  of  mynada  of 
Bouls. 

The  union  of  piety  and  blood- 
ahed  is  of  very  ancient  date ;  most 
of  the  Portuguese  sovereigns  were 


devotees :  some  joined  the  crusades, 
others  performed  meritorious  pil- 
grimages at  home.  Alonzo  en- 
gaged in  battle  always  with  sacred 
words  upon  his  lips.  Juan  11.  sanc- 
tified his  use  of  dEigger  and  axe  by 
the  nightly  repetition  of  the  '  office, 
and  the  seven  psalms.'  The  atro- 
cities of  Juan  I.  were  compensated 
by  an  ezemplaiy  devotion,  which 
led  him  three  tames,  on  foot^  and 
from  a  distance  of  fifty  leagues,  to 
the  shrine  of  ;Our  Lady  of  Olivoira, 
who  had  indeed  manifested  some 
predilection  in  his  favour.  In  short, 
as  the  historian  Sousa  observes,  the 
kings  most  notorious  for  their  suc- 
cess (we  might  venture  to  add,  for 
the  crimes  which  secured  it)  were 
the  most  conspicuous  for  their 
piety.  The  splendid  foundation  of 
Batalha  testifies  the  gratitude  of 
Juan  for  the  victory  which  un- 
justly placed  him  upon  the  throne. 
The  monastery  of  Alcoba^a  owed 
its  wealth  to  a  vow,  and  repaid  the 
assistance  rendered  by  the  powers 
above  to  the  arms  of  Alonzo  el 
Conquistador,  in  an  attack  upon 
Santarem.  An  occupation  of  Lisbon 
by  the  English  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury was  due  to  the  same  divine  in- 
terposition which  brought  a  fleet,  on 
its  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  at  an  op- 
portune  moment  to  aid  the  arms  of 
Alonzo.  Their  compliance  was, 
however,  either  secured  or  rewarded 
with  the  gift  of  half  the  city. 

To  the  localities  renowned  for 
these  incessant  conflicts  with  the 
Moors,  or  with  their  brethren  of 
CastiUe,  there  attaches  many  a  tale 
of  deadly  feuds  in  Christian  fami- 
lies ;  of  Moorish  maidens  falling  in 
love  with  their  conquerors,  and 
meeting  the  usual  fkteA  issue  of 
such  amorous  adventures.  The  river 
Tedo,  in  the  district  of  Lamego, 
thus  preserves  the  memory  of  a  hero, 
the  unwittinff  cause  of  Ardinga's 
tragic  £Bite,  me  lovely  daughter  of 
Ali  Boacen,  King  of  Lamego,  who, 
enamoured  of  the  renown  of  Don 
Tedon,  the  conqueror  of  her  own 
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people  (for  it  seems  she  bad  neyer 
seen  his  person),  and  'in  the  exi- 
gencies of  love,  despising  her  royal 
state  and  pride  of  beauiy,  the  last 
thing  that  a  woman  nndervalnes,' 
disguised  her  charms  in  male  attire, 
and  wandering  through  unknown 
paths,  came  upon  a  hermit  in  his 
solitary  cell,  to  whom  she  confided 
the  secret  of  her  disguise  and  flight. 
By  his  ghostly  counsel  and  advice 
she  was  converted  to  the  fiedth,  on 
his  promise  that  he  would  prevail 
with  the  gallant  knight    to  take 
her  for  his  wife.  '  El  mayor  encanto 
Amor.'    So  her  soul  was  saved :  but 
before  the  holy  man  had  a  chance 
of  fulfilling  his  promise,  '  the  angry 
father  discovers  her  retreat,  carries 
off  the  luckless  damsel,  and  with 
barbarous  cruelty  cuts  off  her  head.' 
Coimbra  recalls  the  memory  of  a 
bloody  deed,  unequalled  by  any  that 
imagination  has  invented  or  history 
preserved,  the  murder  of  Inez  de 
Castro,     if  innocence  and  beauty 
can  win  the  sympathy  of  the  tra- 
veller ;  if  unmerited  misfortune  and 
a  cruel  death  in  the  hour  of  success 
can  move  him  to  compassion;  he 
will  visit  the  tombs  of  the  lovers  in 
the  Monastery  of  Alcoba^a,   and 
shed  a  tear  over  the  memory  of 
their  wrongs.     The   sad  tale  has 
been  sung  by  Camoens,   and  the 
tragic  muse  has  inevitably  seized 
upon  the  theme;  but  without  her 
art,  the  simple  story  is  enough  to 
excite  appropriate  sentiments  of  in- 
dignation and  of  pity  for  the  victims 
sacrificed  to  a  diabolical  jealousy  in 
the  moment  of  promised  security. 
The  joxms  Prince  Pedro  is  forced 
by  his  father  into  a  marriage  con- 
tract   with   Costanza,    whom   the 
King  of  Castillo  detains  at  his  court, 
inspired,  it  is  said,  with  tender  sen- 
timents towards  her  on  his  own 
part.    Thence   ensues  a  war    be- 
tween the  two  countries,  with  vary- 
ing success  and    equal  misery  of 
both.     The  Castillian  is  obliged  to 
yield,  and  the  Lady  Costanza  is 
conducted  into  Portugal,  to  fulfil 


her  destiny  as  the  In&nte's  bride. 
The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one, 
as  its  inauspicious  commenoement 
had  prognosticated,  for,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  Prince  had  settled  his  affec- 
tions upon  Inez  de  Castro,  and 
her  heart  responded  to  the  love 
which  her  virtues  and  her  beanty 
had  kindled  in  his  breast.  Their 
intercourse  was  precarious  and  M 
of  peril  to  them  both  \  but  at  length 
the  death  of  Costanza  set  them  &ee 
to  consecrate  their  union  by  mar- 
riage. It  was,  however,  solenmised 
clandestinely,  for  Alonzo  had  other 
matrimonial  projects  for  his  son; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  conceal 
from  him,  for  a  time,  this  impedi- 
ment to  his  designs.  The  envy, 
however,  of  jealous  courtiers  Iw- 
trayed  the  secret;  and  working 
upon  the  King's  resentment  against 
the  innocent  Inez,  they  prevailed 
on  him  to  sanction  her  asaassinar 
tion.  Coimbra  calls  to  remembrance 
the  perpetration  of  the  cruel  deed; 
and  history  has  branded  with  in- 
famy the  memory  of  Alonzo. 

filial  respect  yielded  to  the  loTer^s 
rage;  the  unnatural  spectacle  of  a 
son  in  arms  against  his  £ftther 
showed  the  violence  of  his  resent- 
ment, and  plunged  the  kingdom  in 
civil  war.  The  death  of  the  Kisg 
put  an  end  to  the  unseemly  contest, 
and  placed  Pedro  in  a  position  to 
pursue  his  revenge.  If  vengeance 
could  appease  the  manes  of  the 
murdered  lady,  she  would  hare 
seen  with  satisfaction  two  of  her 
persecutors  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  her  husband :  their  Hving  hearts 
torn  out,  one  through  the  breast,  the 
other  from  between  the  shooldeis, 
and  the  bodies  thrown  into  the  fire. 
More  in  accordance  with  her  loving 
disposition  were  the  honours  he  now 
paid  to  her  memory.  Her  body 
was  brought  from  a  dILstanoe  of  fifty 
miles,  between  files  of  men-at-arms, 
who,  together  with  the  vassals  of 
the  crown,  were  made  to  kiss  her 
cold  hand  and  do  her  homage  as 
their  lawAil  Qneeu.    A  sumptBOOS 
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monnment  of  white  marble  was 
raised  oyer  her  tomb,  upon  which 
rests  her  effigy,  crowned  with  the 
rojal  diadem. 

Thus  the  shade  of  the  injnred  Cos- 
tanza  was  ayenged ;  not  only  in  the 
crnel  &te  of  her  liyal  and  saccessor, 
but  in  the  crime  and  misfortune 
which  oontinned  to  pnrsne  her  de- 
Bcendfinia.  By  a  strange  fatality,  the 
first-bom  son  of  Pedro  and  Inez, 
Don  Juan  the  Bastard,  upon  the 
fiulare  of  Gostanza's  issue  in  Fer- 
diiuuid,  who  left   no   son,  setting 
aside  the  claim  of  his  own  legiti- 
mate brothers,  usurped  the  throne. 
The  intermediate  period,  fi!om  the 
death  of  the   inconsolable  Pedro 
to  the  succession    of  Don  Juan, 
is  chequered    with    the    fioniliar 
episodes  of  loye  and  war.      Fer- 
dinand  commenced  his  reig^  by 
discarding  snccessiyely  two  Lady 
I^onaras,  of  Aragon  and  Castillo ; 
and  finally    earned    off    a    third 
Leonora^  the  wife  of  Juan  de  Acuna ; 
a  lady   as    unscrupulous    in    her 
ambition  as  she  was  irresistible  in 
ber  charms.    Of  the  two  legitimate 
sons  of  Inez,  one,  refusing  to  kiss 
tbe  hand  of  the  milty  Quisen,  fled 
into  CastOle,  and  hy  some  means  or 
other  was  not  to  be  found,  when  he 
shoold  haye  asserted  his  right  upon 
^e  deaOi  of  Ferdinand:  another 
liad  married  the  Queen's  sister ;  but 
at  her  instigation,  and  on  a  promise 
of  her  own  daughter  in  marriage 
&nd  the  succession  to  the  crown,  he 
mnrdered  his  wife,  and  took  refuge 
alsoinGastiQe.  There  at  the  critiad 
moment  he  was  imprisoned:  but 
he  Uyed  to  see  himsdf  surrounded 
by  sons  and  daughters  to  the  num- 
ber of  fiyrfy-two ;  and  then  he  dis- 
appears from,  the  scene.     Meantime 
the  course  of  goilty  loye  did  not 
nm  smooth :  the  beauin^  of  Leonora 
conld  not  atone  for  her  want  of 
modesty;  a  yaliant  tailor  raised  the 
<^<nnmon8  to  attack  the  palace,  and 
demand  the  restitution  of  the  queen 
t^  the  arms  of  her  lawful  husband. 
^  resolute  was  the  assault  that 
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Ferdinand  was  &in  to  escape  in 
woman's  clothes,  and  take  refuge  in 
anunnery;  anice place,  the  Spimiah 
historian  obseryes,  to  administer  re- 
freshment to  a  mind  harassed  by 
such  disagreeable  occurrences.  The 
assailants  suffered  for  their  bold- 
ness; heads,  hands,  and  feet  paid 
the  penaliy  of  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  yirtue ;  the  husband  re- 
nounced his  claim,  and  proclaimed 
his  acquiescence  in  the  wrong,  by 
mounting  golden  horns  upon  lus 
cap.  Ferdinand  satisfied  the  world, 
and  silenced  his  own  conscience, 
by  discoyeiing  a  degpi'ee  of  affinity 
between  Leonora  and  her  first  hus- 
band :  and  as  no  dispensation  had 
been  obtained  for  the  first  marriage, 
he  considered  himself  relieyed  firam 
all  criminality  in  the  second. 

The  absolution,  howeyer,  of 
Leonora  firom  that  charge  did  not 
secure  her  fidelity;  the  Bastard 
was  made  the  confidant  of  his 
brother's  wrongs,  and  the  execu- 
tioner of  his  reyenge  upon  the 
fiiyoured  loyer.  Don  Juan  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  Ferdinand  as 
Don  Juan  of  Austria  to  his  brother 
Philip  n. :  he  fought  his  battles, 
and  continued  to  be  his  companion 
in  arms  and  &ithfixl  adherent  till 
his  death*  But  the  oft-repeated 
tale  must  affain  be  told :  Don  Juan 
assassinated  the  paramour  of  the 
Queen ;  but  was  himself  taken  in 
the  same  snare.  Moyed  by  loye 
and  ambition  he  proposed,  on  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  m  defiance  of 
all  ru^htfhl  claimants,  that  she 
should  share  tiie  throne  with  him. 
It  is  perhaps  to  her  credit  that  she 
returned  no  answer  to  his  insolent 
proposals,  and  ffaye  her  infiuence  in 
myour  of  the  CastiUian  pretender. 
It  has  been  obsenred  that  scions  of 
a  noble  stock  in  the  position  of 
Don  Juan,  while  by  condition  of 
their  birth  they  are  endowed  with 
physical  qualities  which  conmiend 
them  to  the  yulgar  fayour,  so  from 
the  uncertainty  of  their  fortunes 
they    acquire    a    recklessness    of 
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«fcaracter^vliich  la  an  elemeni  botk 
oC  popalariiy  and  snoottM.  Don 
Joan  owMame  all  obsiaoleB:  ha 
aaoB  ralfiad  round  him  »  foree 
anffident  to  thedk  the  CasiiUian 
who  had  entered  the  kingdom  in 
support  of  Leonora's,  or  rather  of 
hia  own,  pretensions;  and  in  oon^ 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
easter,  who  at  this  critical  moment 
«n!Ted  a  free  passage,  in  prosecu- 
tion of  his  own  designs  upon 
Castalle,  he  soon  brought  the  whole 
kingdom  under  his  power,  and 
4»atod  himself  upon  the  throne.  A 
qnarriaee  with  Felipa,  daughter  of 
ihe  Diij»  of  Lancaster,  crowned  his 
rgood  fortune  and  happiness:  the 
•connection  with  England  was 
fioiher  strengdiened  fay  the  union 
•of  Beairiz,  Us  natural  daughter, 
with  the  Ixird  Anmdel ;  and  affcer 
«n  adventurous  reign  of  forty-eight 
years,  surrounded  by  six  gaUantsons, 
ne  died  in  prosperity  and  peace. 

Thus  terminates  the  episode  of 
Lies  Hbe  Fair  and  Pedro  the  Cruel ; 
er,  as  natiYe  historians  prefer  to  call 
him,  the  Just.  His  temper,  hardened 
by  the  sense  of  his  wrongs,  inclined 
hxm  not  to  wanton  cruelty,  but  to 
the  exaction  of  rigid  justice,  by  way 
«f  retaliation  in  fcuid.  The  Bastard 
Don  Juan,  the  first-bom  son  of 
iheir  early  love,  won  for  himself 
the  inheritance  of  his  unhappy 
parents ;  and  his  descendants  con- 
tinued to  occnpy  the  throne,  until 
•the  fealnre  <Kf  the  succession  in  the 
<death  of  Sebastian,  who  is  supposed 
io  have  perished  in  a  disastrous  exp 
pedition  into  A&ica;  unless,  as  it 
nas  been  suggested,  Philip  11.  of 
Spain  can  give  another  account  of 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the 
young  king.  The  crown  then  de- 
Tolved  upon  his  uncle  Henry,  Car- 
dinal and  Archbishop  of  Evora ;  he 
dying  without  issue  the  indepen- 
dence of  Portugal  was  lost,  after 
nearly  five  hundred  years'  duration, 
in  the  successful  prosecution  of  his 
•claim  by  Philip  in  virtue  of  his 
mother  the  Empress  Isabel,  eldest 


dangfater  ef  Don  Ifanuel  ZlVth 
king. 

These  axe  the  kind  of  incideuts 
of  which  the  annals  of  Portugueee 
history  are  fiill ;  they  are  of  little 
importance  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
bat  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  man- 
ners of  the  age,  and  impart  a  local 
interest  to  its  towns,  whose  insii* 
lation  has  preserved  many  peculiar 
characteristics.  Of  greater  interest 
to  mankind  at  kigeare  thediscove* 
ries  of  her  intrepid  navigators  be* 
yond  the  seas,  in  Afiicl^  Amends 
and  the  Lidies.  If  tiiey  contrived 
to  deter  the  timid  from  inteifering 
with  their  numopoly  bv  the  strange 
stories  they  brought  home,  of  ser. 
pents  attending  upon  their  masters ; 
of  fishes  wiJkix^  upright,  and  con- 
sorting with  men  upon  the  shore; 
of  men  with  sheep's  tails  and 
len   teeth    feeding  on    hnmsa 


ffoldi 
flesh 


lesh — they  could  not  prevent  the 
eflfocts  of  such  quantity  of  treasnre 
brought  into  the  kingdom  horn 
being  shared  by  all  olasses:  so 
plentiful  was  the  precious  meta], 
that  in  the  time  of  Don  Manuel  *it 
came  to  be  leaa  eateemed  than  nl 
ver  and  of  little  more  value  thsa 
eonper  ;  his  reign  was  called  the 
ffolden  age,  and  himself  tl]»  duld  of 
mrtune.' 

But  this  sudden  acoeaaiou  of 
wealth  had  neither  the  staUlity  af 
home  manufeotnre,  nor  the  duti- 
<sitt  of  reciprocal  trade;  it  partook 
rather  of  the  character,  and  wu 
squandered  with  the  reokleaBnesB,  of 
a  pirate's  plnnder.  The  usual  re- 
sults of  superabundance  did  not  £ul 
to  follow  upon  the  influx  of  ridies: 
it  enervated  the  national  vigoor; 
chivalry  grew  out  of  date ;  ai^  the 
old  martial  sfurit  of  adventure  gave 
place  to  a  love  of  ease  and  faunuy. 
Portugal,  it  is  true,  recovered  ber 
independence  out  tk  the  fengs  of 
Spain:  and  her  ancient  couige 
seemed  to  have  revived  in  her  soo- 
cess.  In  later  times  she  has  been 
renowned  rather  as  a  theatre  of 
war  for  other  nations,  than  for  anj 
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diBtrngiiiflihad  enteiipriaes  of  her 
own;  nor  can  we  inoe  in  the  am^ 
bition  and  selfiah  auna  of  modem 
political  chieft  an  J  leaamblanoe  to 
the  old  cbivaLroiifl  emnlation,  uJeaa 
it  be  in  the  more  deliberate  cmeliy 
which  has  too  often  disgraced  the 
irinmph  of  one  party  or  other  in 
the  state.  At  the  present  day  her 
intenuJ  revolutions  are  not  likely 
to  interfere  with  a  traveUer's  con* 
Teoience ;  they  excite  little  commo- 
tion in  the  oonntry  itself^  and  none 
beyond  the  circle  of  those  immedi- 
ately  interested  in  them.  If  the 
loBB  of  foreign  dependencies  has 
dimmed  the  ^ory  of  their  conqaest^ 
and  curtailed  the  national  resooroes, 
an  easy  indecent  existence  is  suited 
to  the  climate,  and  satisfies  their 
waota;  the  labonring  population, 
as  they  are  more  indnstrions  than 
those  of  Spain,  so  they  are  more 
pioeperons  and  oontented ;  civilisa- 
tion has  made  little  advance  among 
them,  or  in  general  among  the 
middle  classes. 

I(  indeed,  tiie  condition  of  its 
milways  may  be  taken  as  a  standard 
of  a  nation's  progress,  both  Spain 
and  Portuflal  most  beplaoed  in  a 
fsiy  degraaed  rank.  Mere  doubt- 
ksa  we  arrive  at  another  substan- 
tial reason  why  one  of  these  conn- 
tries  is  scarcely  visited  at  all  and 
the  other  much  less  than  nnder 
other  conditions  it  would  deserve. 

As  the  8|)proach  by  sea  on  one 
aide  deters  squeamish  travellers, 
the  access  upon  the  other  through 
Spain  is  scarcely  more  inviting. 

Bailways  there  are,  indeed,  com- 
mtmicating  with  Lisbon,  and  inns 
upon  the  route ;  but  so  wanting  in 
the  common  decencies  of  life,  as  well 
SB  defective  in  locomotive  arrange- 
ments, that  they  serve  rather  to 
mark  the  vast  interval  that  separates 
them  from  progxessing  nations,  than 
as  any  evidence  of  enterprise  or  im- 
provement. (X  the  value  of  time 
there  is  no  appreciation  in  the  native 


ttipd;  the  ^adminisfaaeion'  isnii- 
distuzbed,  and  the  passengers  wj^ 
pear  amtent  whether  a  train  arrives 
at  the  appointed  moment,  or  some 
hours  later ;  nor  is  the  irritation  of 
an  impatient  traveller  lessened  by 
their  complacent  aoquiesoenoe  in  the 
delays. 

One  may  wake  up  at  midnight  to 
find  the  carriage  at  a  standstill,  in 
utter  darloiess,  deserted  by  engine 
and  guards.  A  search  through  the 
dismal  offices  of  the  station  may  dis- 
cover the  staff,  together  with  a  few 
passengers,  habituated  probably  to 
such  oocnrrenoes,  calmly  asleep 
upon  the  benches  and  tiie  floor, 
under  the  hi^py  conviction  that  it 
must  occupy  some  hours  before  a 
junction  tnun  due  at  that  spot  can 
transfer  its  passengers  over  a  broken 
bridge;  and  though  the  expectant 
world  will  be  dSappointed  of  its 
mails,  there  is  noclumce  of  an  extra 
engine  being  despatched  to  accele- 
rate the  arrival  of  the  train,  and 
disturb  their  repose.^  Bad  &ith 
keeps  pace  with  bad  management ; 
tuoifr-tables  are  fallacious ;  printed 
r^g^ulations  and  specific  contracts 
are  equally  disregarded,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity occurs  of  imposing  an  extra 
charge  upon  a  traveller's  necessities. 
Long  and  frequent  stoppages  are 
made,  ostensibly  for  the  refreshment 
of  passengers ;  but  the  extreme 
filthiness  of  every  nlaoe  to  which 
railway  employ^  and  passengers  of 
eveiy  class  have  access  in  common, 
prolubits  any  near  approach ;  while 
mcessant'smoldng,  even  at  the  table, 
and  the  habits  which  belong  to  it^ 
defile  the  carriages,  and  render  food 
loathsome.  Indeed,  the  domestic 
arrangements,  both  at  stations  and 
hotels  (with  the  exception,  in  a 
limited  sense,  of  the  best  in  Madrid), 
and  even  in  private  houses  of  pre- 
tension, are  such  as  to  accuse  a 
neople  that  can  submit  to  them  of 
being  wanting  in  two  of  the  first 
essentials  of  civilisation— ^ieoenoy 


1 A  fact  which  oeeozted  ewrj  night  for  weeks. 
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and  cleaalineBB.  Pablic  opiiiion,  if 
aD  J  of  a  faicber  order  existed,  would 
long  sinoe  nave  compelled  a  change 
in  tliese  respects.  The  insensibiliiy 
of  a  nation  to  a  common  nuisance, 
for  which  the  remedy  is  obvions  and 
easy,  indicates  adepraviiy  in  natoral 
taste,  as  well  as  an  absence  of  social 
coltiyaiion  and  refinement. 

Yet  railways,  sach  as  they  are, 
have  worked  a  beneficial  change  in 
the  manners  of  the  people,  espemlly 
where  it  was  most  needed,  in  Spain. 
A  few  years  ago,  and  before  the 
Exhibitions  of  London  and  Paris 
had  attracted  many  middle-class 
Spaniards  beyond  their  own  fron- 
tiers, they  scarcely  recogpused  the 
fact  that  there  were  countries  and 
people  deserving  consideration  be- 
sides Spain  and  her  colonies.  A 
strange  was  an  object  of  mingled 
pity  and  contempt.  ^  Ood  help  him, 
he  can't  speak  Spanish !'  announced 
that  the  speaker  knew  no  language 
but  his  own,  and  his  perfect  satis- 
faction in  his  ignorance.  A  mis- 
chievous vanity,  misbegotten  of 
ignorance  and  pride,  induced  them 
often  to  give  wrong  information 
rather  than  own  themselves  at  fault. 
Sometimes  the  same  annoyance 
would  be  occasioned  expressly  from 
indulgence  in  a  half-savage  dislike 
to  foreigners.  A  more  eeneral  in- 
tercourse with  the  wond  has,  in 
some  measure,  corrected  this  folly. 
A  strange  will  often  meet  with  acts 
of  willing  courtesy :  a  sense  of  the 
apathy  and  shortcomings  of  their 
countrymen,  and  desire  for  better 
and  more  extended  education,  are 
not  unfrequently  expressed;  and 
benefiting  by  this  practical  im- 
provement, we  can  endure  the  harm- 
less expression  of  a  political  convic- 
tion that  the  one  thing  wanting  to 
Spain's  prosperity  is  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Portugal ;  and  that  England's 
jealousy  is  the  chief  impediment  to 
the  attainment  of  her  desire.  Even 
now  there  is  no  general  sense  of  the 
advantage  of  inviting  and  attract- 
ing strangers  to  the  country.    The 


antiquated  notiontliat  iheproprietor 
of  an  inn  confers  an  obligation  upon 
his  guest,  by  receiving  him  on  any 
terms,  is  by  no  means  extinct ;  and 
the  treatment,  as  well  as  the  charges, 
are  in  accordance  with  this  inverted 
idea. 

Had  these  countries  been  alive  to 
their  own  welfiure,  a  rich  harvest 
would  have  been  gathered  in  during 
the  disturbed  condition  of  France. 
Numbers  of  travellers  put  out  of 
their  nsual  oourae,  would  have 
turned  their  steps  to  comparatively 
new  fields  of  recreation,  and  both 
countries  would  have  reaped  the 
benefit^  as  they  are  capable  of  re- 
paying the  trouble  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive journey  than  excursionistB 
are  in  the  habit  of  making. 

Even  under  present  circnm* 
stances,  supposing  the  visitor  to  he 
meditating  his  return  home  from 
Gintra,  satiated  with  the  peHec- 
tions  of  nature  there  so  highly  col- 
tivated  and  adorned  with  arti- 
ficial  charms,  he  might  be  weD 
advised  to  Inrave  the  discomforts 
and  disg^usts  of  the  'middle  pas- 
sage,' and  making  his  way  thiough 
the  centre  of  Spain  into  tiie  moun- 
tains of  Aragon,  to  view  her  once 
more  under  a  foreign  but  a  different 
aspect.  There  is  a  station  caDed 
Alhama  on  the  road  from  Madiid 
to  Zaragoza,  well  known  to  natives 
for  the  virtue  of  its  mineral  waters. 
It  was  fisunous  in  the  Roman  times; 
and  its  name  acknowledges  a  Moor- 
ish occupation.  Baths  of  unusoal 
excellence,  and  an  hotel  of  com- 
paratively good  arrangement  and 
accommodation,  recommend  it  to 
invalids.  A  lake  whose  bottom 
appears  to  be  supplied  with  soda 
water  bottles,  continuaUy  sending 
their  gaseous  contents  to  the  soi^ 
face,  invites  asthmatic  patients  to 
cruise  about  in  boats,  and  inhale 
the  medicated  atmosphere.  To 
travellers  in  health  it  affords  s 
point  d^appui  for  an  exoursion  to 
one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy 
natural  curiosities  of  Europe.  About 
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twelve  miles finom  Alhamai  by  agood 
roidthiongh  moontaixis,  where  every 
kind  of  lock  and  earth,    green, 
white,  and  red,  are  mixed  in  strange 
oonfosion,  we  oome  to  a  pictoresqne 
valley,  richly  clothed  with'trees  and 
verdure ;    here  is  the  Monastery  of 
Piedra,  the  object  of  onr  search. 
It  came  into  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietor,   Senor  Mnntadas, 
after  the  confiscation  of  conyentnal 
estates  in  1839,  and  the  ezpnlsion 
of  Ihe  monks.     He  repairod  the 
dilapidated  buildings,  and  being  of 
an  active  torn  of  mind,  in  varions 
ways  improved  the  property  and 
the  mannfibctore    of  its   excellent 
wines.    In  regard  to  its  scenery,  he 
foond  that  Nature  had  left  him  little 
to  do  but  to  wonder  and  adore. 
Hi^ypily  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
be  contented    with  this:    merely 
bringing  into  view,  and  making  ac- 
cessible, cariosities  and  points  of 
interest,  without  attempting  to  im* 
prove  what  in  its  wild  simplicity 
and  grandeur  is  already  perfect. 
A  grotter  contrast  to  the  finished 
elegance     of     Montserrat     could 
scarcely  be  found.     Here  a  larger 
scale  of   operation  and  sublimity 
of  design  take  the  place  of  the 
studied  negligence  and  adventitious 
graces  that  adorn  the  other.  Within 
a  circuit  of  a  few  miles  over  which 
the  estate  extends  are  no  less  than 
twelve  cascades,  not  slender  rills  de- 
pendent upon  rainy   seasons,  but 
perennial    and  inexhaustible ;     in 
moTB  than  one  of  the  &lls  it  thun- 
ders down  150  feet  clear  descent; 
in  others  it  leaps  from  rock  to  rock 
to  join  the  flood  below ;  and  glancing 
among  trees  and  roots,  nourishes 
sn   abundant   vegetation.     Some- 
times it  opens  a  new  channel  for 
itself  and  leaves    hollow  caverns 
and  winding  pasaaees,  where  the 
water,  oozing  through  the  rocky  roof 
tnms  the   vegetation  into   stone, 
doing  Nature's  work  with  the  de- 
liberation which  in  her  economy  in- 
dicates her  irresistible  power.   For 
ages  it  has  been  at  work  as  it  is 


working  still  before  our  eyes,  manu- 
facturing stalactites  and  converting 
various  substances  into  fiintastio 
petri&ctions.  There  is  a  cliff  at 
some  distance  outside  the  convent 
wall,  where  a  passage  has  been  cut 
to  descend  into  the  valley,  which 
affords  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
its  structure;  and  shows  it  to  be 
composed  in  great  part  of  petrified 
leaves,  roots,  and  Imnches. 

A  few  years  ago,  Senor  Mnntadas 
fimcied  he  could  discern  an  opening 
in  the  rock,  behind  the  prmcipal 
&11 :  with  great  labour,  cutting  a 
ledge  in  the  &oe  of  the  perpen- 
dicular wall  and  tunnelling  where 
practicable,  he  arrived  at  about 
mid-height  of  a  lofty  and  spacious 
cavern,  where  the  foot  of  man  had 
never  trod  before ;  and  inaccessible 
except  to  the  doves  that  find  an 
entrance  behind  the  water,  and 
perhaps  to  an  eagle  that  was 
soaring  high  above  Qie  glen.  The 
roof  is  fretted  with  stalactites  in 
branching  foliage  that  resembles 
petrified  palm  leaves.  Beneath,  are 
rocks  in  wild  confusion ;  and  a 
pool  of  clearest  crystal  reflecting 
the  same  beautiful  tint  as  the 
azure  cave  at  Capri.  The  effect  of 
the  setting  sun  as  seen  from  the 
darkened  interior  of  the  cavern 
through  the  fieJling  water,  as  in- 
deed the  sensations  excited  by 
the  whole  scene,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe. 

If  anything  conventional  could 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  a  day  spent 
among  such  natural  wonders,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  courteous 
liberality  of  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  them ;  who  seems  to  derive  his 
own  enjoyment  from  the  gratifies^ 
tion  he  is  able  to  afford.  There 
will  indeed  be  no  excuse  for  intru- 
ding upon  his  hospitality,  when  the 
monastery  is  opened,  as  he  intends, 
for  the  public  reception  of  visitors ; 
the  spacious  halls,  clean  airy  cells, 
and  splendid  staircase,  will  make  it 
one  of  the  finest,  as  well  as  most 
comfortable  hotels  of  the  Continent. 
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The  Bocietf  ,  howerer,  of  Senor 
MantedeB  adds  greatly  to  the  in- 
telleciaal  pleesiue  of  the  day:  ea* 
peciallj  to  one  intereated  in  the 
artificial  piodnctdon  of  fiflih;  an  ope- 
nlkm  in  whichhefaaa  engaged  with 
aoch  ingenoiiy  and  snooeaaaa  wonld 
excite  the  enyj  of  Profooaor 
BacUand.  The  formation  of  the 
ground  lenda  itself  to  the  pur- 
pose. It  would  seem  that  the 
vaOeyy  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  acroBS,  has  heen  formed  by  a 
sadden  subddence  of  the  ground 
from  the  upper  phitform,  leaving 
the  olifis  on  either  side  abrupt  and 
perpaadicnlar.  Abundant  springs  of 
water  in  the  sheltered  bottom  sup- 
ply a  series  of  lakes,  swanning 
with  isrout  of  all  siaes ;  and  sahnon, 
as  yet  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
experiment.  The  artificial  breeding 
appears  to  require  little  trouble :  a 
shed  and  a  few  tin  Tessels  constitute 
the  apparatus;  the  weeds,  with 
occasionally  a  small  quantily  of  raw 
flesh,  supply  abundant  food;  and 
the  dean,  hx^  and  flourishing  ap- 
pesnnce  of  the  fish  would  satisfy 
the  expectations  of  an  epicure. 

There  is  indeed  no  end  to  the 
oibjects  of  interest  that  present 
flmmHelves  within  the  convent 
walls,  and  beyond  them ;  the  pencfl 
and  the  hammer  may  here  find 
aecnpation  fiir  a  life  to  snppfy  the 
cabinet  of  a  geologist^  or  a  painter's 


studio;  pethaps  those  who  foDow 
neither  i*""— "^  may  have  the  gi'cat 
er  enjoyment^  as  thev  imaginaluB 
is  left  nee  to  rove  at  pleaanre  amid 
<;tift  abundance  that  is  hereto  nums* 
tertoit. 

While  Alhama^  wiili  its  hot 
springs  and  sheltered  vale,  proknigt 
the  salntary  influence  of  a  geinil 
climate  which  Cintra  somewliat 
earlier  affiirds,  we  may  at  Piedn 
▼ary  the  temperature  at  our  oon- 
Tenience,  accdrding  as  we  climb  tlw 
mountain,  or  descend  into  Am 
shady  ^en,  or  seek  the  moisier 
atmosphere  of  the  water&lk 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  thst 
the  first  object  of  desire  to  msny 
shivering  mortals  may  be  obtained 
at  no  great  distance  from  our  fiigid 
shores;  together  with  much  eol- 
lateral  interest,  that  may  add  men- 
tal occupation  to  physical  enjojmsDt 
li^  together  with  *  the  summer  ind 
her  golden  sun'  (without  whicfa, 
we  hold  that  there  is  no  oomfoii  in 
life)  we  succeed  in  combining  two 
such  attractions  as  Cintia  and 
Piedra  of  Aragon,  we  shall  almost 
forget  the  needless  discomforts  in- 
fl&sted  i^Km  us  in  the  transit ;  and 
arming  ourselves  with  stoic  insen- 
sibility, be  ready  to  encounter  a^ 
the  tedious  delays,  uncleanfiDflBf 
and  other  annoyances  that  obstmct 
the  way  to  such  a  paradise  of 
delights. 
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IfISS  STEPHEN  proposes  for 
ItI  oonsideration  the  foUowing 
qoesiiony  xuunelj,  What  are  the 
reaaoBs  for  and  a^iainst  the  esta* 
Uisliment  of  BeHgious  Sisterhoods 
for  charitahle  purposes?  and  an-. 
swers  it  in  a  most  interesting  essay 
on  The  Service  of  ihe  Poor. 

Many  persons  will  dissent  from 
Miss  Stephen's  oonelnsions ;  for  it  is 
an  obvious  thongh  neglected  foct,  to 
wbich  she  repeatedly  calls  attention, 
that  our  estimate  of  sisterhoods  de- 
pends npon  '  onr  helief  respecting 
some  of  the  deepest  and  most  im- 
portant questions  npon  which  opi- 
nions can  be  divided.'  Bnt  no 
one  will  dispute  that  the  enquiry 
proposed  is  of  primary  importuioe ; 
and  few  readers,  whateyer  their 
opinions,  will,  after  perusing  The 
Service  of  the  Foor^  deny  that  its 
anthor  displays  special  qualifications 
for  the  satisfoctoiy  treatment  of  her 
snUect. 

No  doubt  in  dealing  with  what 
may  be  called  the  emotional  side 
of  the  subject  a  woman  has  ad- 
vantages rarely  possessed  by  any 
man  unless  he  be  endowed  with 
something  like  genius,  for  very  few 
men  sympathise  with  or  understand 
either  the  sentiments  or  the  difficul- 
ties of  enthusiastic  young  women 
mider  the  influence  of  strong  reli- 
gions feryour.  But  if  Miss  Stephen 
gains  something  from  the  mere 
met  that  she  is  a  woman  dealing 
wiUi  a  matter  in  which  the  feelinga 
of  women  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
oonnt,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that 
nothing  but  a  yery  powerful  as  well 
u  a  yery  sympathetic  imagination 
coold  haye  enabled  her  to  analyse 
with  the  success  she  has  achieyed 
senthnents  which  often  escape  the 
grasp  of  lees  aubtle  intellects,  and 
to  paint  as  well  as  understand  the 


feelings  of  persons  whose  course  of 
action  or  opinions  she  is  often  con^ 
peQed  to  .censure. 

Take,  for  instance,  tiie  following^ 
extract  from  a  passage  unhappily 
too  long  for  complete  quotation  in 
which  the  temptations  to  enter- ai 
sisterhood  are  analysed : 

I  cannot  wonder  at  the  longiiig  to  join 
a  zeligioas  natcrhood  whkh  ia  secKtlj 
cherished  hj  man j  jonng  women.  Ihsre- 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  diffiwilt  to  say 
whether  the  impnlse  of  self-derotion  wfaiija 
prompts  that  longing,  or  the  sense  of  duty 
by  which  it  is  restrained,  is  most  desernBg- 
of  oar  respect  and  sympathy.  The  one  piece 
of  advice  whieh  may  ikirly  be  pressed  npon 
all  women  who  are  thus,  as  it  were,  poised 
between  two  strong  attrections,  is  that  they 
would  spend  some  of  the  leisure  so  forced 
upon  them  in  seriously  considering  wbal 
it  is  they  want^  and  what  they  are  JSksitj 
to  gain  by  the  step  in  question,  as  well  aa 
what  is  the  necessary  price  to  be  paid  foi 
it.  To  help  them  in  such  a  delibention  is 
one  of  mj  great  objects  in  this  enquiry 
Another  is  to  show  what  are  the  attiao- 
tions  with  which  homo  life  and  seenlar 
institutions  hare  to  compete,  if  they  would 
not  allow  sisterhoods  to  outbid  them  in 
attracting  the  senrices  of  charitable  women. 
— T%e  Service  of  the  JVwr,  p.  z%g. 

Take  again  the  whole  desciip^ 
tion,  filled  with  a  humorous  insight^ 
of  the  difficulties  which  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  district 
yisitor : 

I  do  not  know  a  more  depressingly  be-^ 
wildering  experience  than  that  which  be- 
falls a  iMly  on  first  undertaking  to  Tisit  a. 
district  of  poor  hooses.  She  has  probably 
offered  herself  as  a  district  risitor  to  the 
deigyman  of  the  parish,  and  as  such  sha- 
announces  herself,  oris  announced  by  him, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  assigned 
to  her.  In  nineteen  oat  of  twenty  caiaa. 
she  is  welcomed  at  once,  and  finds  herself^ 
either  with  or  without  some  kind  of  pretext 
of  lendinff  books,  collecting  club-money, 
or  the  like,  launched  upon  a  conzae  o( 
periodical  visits  to  the  fiunilies  in  her  die* 
trict,  to  be  paid  jrobably  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  a  fortnig^    tme  faels  that  the 
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Tecy  Mfidixiess  with  whieh  she  10  admitted 
is  a  flort  of  claim  upon  her  to  do  something, 
and  she  certainly  irould  not  haye  under- 
taken anch  work  at  all  except  in  the  hope 
of  doing  aomething  uaefiil ;  but  what  ?  Tne 
difficulty  arises  not  from  any  lack,  but 
from  the  multitude  and  confusion  of  wants, 
Bpiritoal,  moral,  social,  inteUectnal,  and 
physical,  wiUi  which  she  is  brought  into 
contact — I%e  Service  qf  the  Boor,  p.  113. 

These  extracts,  wliicli  are  greatly 
damaged  by  separation  from  their 
pontext,  may  be  sufficient  to  show 
Hiss  Stephen's  opponents  that 
thonghthey  may  controyertor  object 
to  her  armments,  they  have  in  her 
an  intelligent  as  well  as  a  sympa- 
thetic critic. 

Miss  Stephen,  however,  is  hap- 
pily something  mnch  better  than 
whiftt  is  genertJly  called  a  '  sympa- 
thetic' critic.  By  this  term  is 
generally  described  an  ingenious 
person  who  discoyers  sentunental 
grounds  for  the  defence  of  systems 
in  the  truth  of  which  he  enter- 
tains no  belief,  or  for  the  eulogy  of 
characters  wluch  he  neyer  would 
propose  as  examples  for  imitation. 
He  is  a  man  who  sees  goodness  in 
eyerything,  and  truth  on  all  sides, 
because  he  does  not  belieye  that 
anything  is  thoroughlygood  or  any- 
thing al^lutely  true,  ^s  whole  art 
lies  in  placing  the  feelings  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  understanding.  Of 
the  sympathetic  criticism  which 
marks  a  writer  of  this  description, 
9ot  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  The 
Service  of  the  Poor,  Its  author 
possesses  the  third  of  the  qualifica- 
tions we  haye  already  enumerated, 
and  is  able  not  only  to  disentangle 
argument  from  sentiment,  but  to 
hold,  with  a  firmness  which  many 
men  &il  to  exhibit,  to  the  principle 
that  where  reason  and  sentiment 
are  opposed,  we  must  at  all  cost 
follow  the  dictates  of  our  under- 
standing. The  consequence  of  this 
rare  combination  01  knowledge, 
imagination,  and  clear  g^ood  sense, 
is  that  the  writer  has  produced  a 
work  of  which  the  duffming  sMe 
is  in  reality  its  least  merit — in  which 


sympatfaj  neyer  degenerates  into 
sentiment,  or  argument  into  con- 
troyersy. 

In  following  any  argument  on 
the  subject  of  sisterhoods,  it  is  of 
first-rate  consequence  to  keep  be- 
fore the  mind  the  exact  question  at 
issue,  and  to  master  the  terms  in 
which  the  question  is  expressed. 

By  a '  religious  association '  for  charitable 
puiposes  I  mean  [writes  Miss  Steven]  an 
association  the  oijpmisation  of  which  nsti 
upon  the  assumption  that  woiks  of  cbaritj, 
indudiqg  teaching  alms-giTin^  and  the 
care  of  the  sick,  are  means  to  an  end ;  that 
end  being  the  spiritu^  benefit  of  the  pe^ 
former  or  of  tiie  object  of  such  voib. 
From  this  view  follow  (invariably,  I  be- 
lieve, in  piactioe,  if  not  neesBsarily  in 
theoiy)  twq  corollaries :  first,  that  to  be 
in  a  certain  spiritual  state,  or  at  least  U> 
belong  to  a  certain  religious  denomioation, 
is  an  indispensable  condition  of  admiaiioo 
into  such  an  association;  and  seoondly, 
that  all  services  being  supposed  to  he 
rendered  gratuitously,  no  diiict  paymeiit  is 
received  by  any  of  its  individual  memben. 
Such  an  association  of  women  is  tuoallj 
described  as  a  '  sisterhood,'  and  it  is  in  thu 
sense  that  I  shall  use  the  mad '  sisteihood,' 
or  *  religious  association.' 

By  a  *  secular  association '  for  charitable 
purposes  I  mean  an  association  in  which 
works  of  charity  are  considered  (as  zeginis 
the  oiganisation  of  the  association,  what* 
ever  may  be  the  views  of  its  indiridnal 
members)  as  ultimate  ends ;  and  in  whieb, 
therefore,  the  only  conditions  of  adniisnoo 
axe  such  as  respect  the  oualificationa  d 
the  candidate  for  the  wonc  to  be  undtf* 
taken ;  and  the  employment  of  paid  or  m- 
paid  agents  is  considered  as  a  qnestioD 
pwsly  of  expediencj.— 71is  Serviee  0/  tk 
ibor,  p.  a. 

I  intend  to  use  the  word  [work  of  charily] 
in  the  sense  of  services  rendered  to  the 
poor,  be  the  motives  of  the  doers,  and  the 
arrangements  about  remuneradon,  what 
they  may.  The  escpression  '  services  reo- 
dexed '  is  of  course  mtended  to  exclude  aaj- 
thing  done  for  the  poor  merely  for  the 
profit  of  the  doer.  The  good  of  the  pxv 
must  be  the  olject  of  a  work  of  dianty ; 
but  the  motive  which  impels  the  doer  of  it 
to  seek  the  good  of  the  poor  may  be  pore 
benevolence,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a  desire 
to  obtain  spiritual  benefits  for  ounelves, 
or  the  love  of  Christ,  or  what  you  will 
80  long  as  the  object  in  view  is  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  poor  as  a  class,  or  aa 
members  of  a  class,  the  work  undertakes 
may  be  called  a  woriE  of  charity.^i^e^ 
p.  19s. 
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The  first  primd  facte  objection 
to  ft  sisterliood  arises  &om  a  Iba- 
tare  essential  to  its  character. 
This  objection  is  that  sacb  an  insti- 
iation  attempts  to  attain  two  dif- 
ferent) even  if  they  be  not  in  some 
respects  antagonistio  objects;  that 
eftcii  of  these  objects  may  in  all 
hunaa  probability  be  more  satis- 
&ctorily  compassed  if  aimed  at  sepa- 
rately; and  that  if  one  of  them  be 
made  subordinate  to  the  other,  the 
sabordinate  end  or  object  will  in- 
evitably be  to  some  extent  sacri- 
ficed to  the  superior  or  ultimate 
end  or  object,  and  certainly  will  not 
be  as  completely  attained  as  if  it 
wera  made  tbe  primary  and  nlti- 
mate  end  of  the  institntion.  Apply 
this  general  doctrine  to  a  defimto 
case.  There  exists,  sappose,  a  re- 
gions sisterhood  for  the  purpose 
of  nursing  the  poor.  Such  an  as- 
sociation proposes  to  itself,  from 
its  yery  natoie  as  a  religions  asso- 
elation,  two  objects.  The  one  end 
is  Hhe  efficient  nnrsing  of  the  poor ; 
the  other  end  is  the  spiritual  bene- 
fit of  the  nurses  (that  is,  the  sisters 
themselves),  or  of  tbe  poor.  Even 
conceding  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  the  one  end  is  not  made  sub- 
ordinate to  the  other,  still  the  effort 
to  attain  two  objects  will  lead  to 
loss  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
It  is,  for  exaimple,  thought  desirable 
for  their  spiritual  benefit  that  the 
sisters  should  attend  lengthy  reli- 
gions services — should  go  through 
a  certain  amount  of  something  of 
the  nature  of  penance,  or  give  up  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  sdf-exami- 
xuition.  Now  all  these  practices 
play  or  may  not  conduce  to  spiritual 
improvement,  but  they  certainly 
do  not  of  themselves  conduce  to 
good  nursing.  Take  the  most  fii- 
▼ourable  view  of  them  you  can,  and 
yon  will  find  that  the  existence  of 
ft  twofold  object  at  any  rate  pre- 
vents the  arrangements  of  the  sis- 
teihood  from  beinff  wholly  planned 
with  a  view  to  the  one  object  of 
nvsing  the  poor.    But  the  argu- 


ment may  be  pressed  a  good  deal 
farther.  Both  a  priori  reasoning 
and  actual  experience  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  where  two  objects 
of  the  nature  supposed  are  aimed 
at  by  one  institution,  one  of  them 
will  become  the  ultixnate  object  or 
end.  No  one  can  doubt  which  of 
the  two  objects  will  predominate. 
The  real  or  supposed  spiritual  bene- 
fit of  the  sisters  and  the  patients  is 
certain  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
true  aim  of  the  institution ;  and  when 
this  is  so,  the  arrangement  for 
nursing  will  suffer.  Anyone,  of 
oourse,  may  maintain  that  the  phy- 
sical loss  is  more  than  repaid  by 
the  spiritual  gain.  With  this  argu- 
ment we  have  now  no  concern. 
Our  aim  is  simply  to  show  that 
any  association  suffers  pro  tamto  by 
aiming  at  a  double  object.  K  it  be 
said  in  answer  that  everything  will 
be  subordinated  to  the  one  purpose 
of  nursing  the  sick,  then  our  reply 
is  that  an  institution  where  this  is 
really  and  "kond  fide  the  case  ap- 
proaches in  so  far  to  the  character 
of  a  secular  institution;  and,  in  so  far 
as  it  approaches  it^  will  be  free  from 
some  of  the  objections  which  are 
valid  against  a  sisterhood.  It  may 
on  the  other  hand  be  possibly  urgea 
that  this  conflict  of  objects  is  purely 
imaginary.  But  evei^hing  seems 
to  show  that  it  is  not  so.  It  is  in 
the  first  place  clear  that  societies 
which  exist  for  the  object  both  of 
nursing  and  of  ooUectmg  together 
persons  of  &  certain  religious  cha- 
racter are  inevitably  resi^cted  to  a 
certain  class  .of  members.  They 
cannot  choose  so  freely  as  those 
who  select  their  members  simply 
with  reference  to  efficiency  in  the 
one  pursuit  of  nursing.  Anyone 
will  see  that  this  is  so  if  he  sup- 
poses the  society  to  consist  of  per- 
sons of  one  definite  religious  belief: 
e.gl  Boman  Catholics  or  Protes- 
taunts.  He  will  perceive  at  once 
that  ,such  a  society  must,  cceteria 
parUniSj  have  less  freedom  of  choice, 
and  hence  presumably  attain  less 
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efficienoy,  than  a  bodj  which  seleots 
its  members  from  Gathob'cs  and  Pro- 
testants alike.  One  maj  rely,  how- 
ever, not  on  upeneral  arg^nment,  bat 
on  actoal  ezperienoe.  Let  anyone 
read  carefully  through  the  roles  of 
the  Sisters  of  Chanty  as  given  in 
eostenso  by  Miss  Stephen,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  rales  of  the  In- 
stitution for  Nurses  at  Liverpool. 
We  venture  to  say  that  most  readers 
will  see  that  the  elaborate  regula- 
tions of  the  former  have  in  view 
almost  exclusively  the  maintenance 
of  a  certain  spiritual  discipline, 
whilst  the  latter  have  in  view  solely 
the  training  of  efficient  nurses ;  and 
farther,  that  the  rules  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  are  in  many  cases  the 
opposite  of  the  regulations  which 
anvone  would  propose  who  looked 
only  to  the  training  up  a  woman 
to  become  a  skilful  nurse.  Chap- 
ter ix.  regulates  the  mode  in 
which  the  sisters  are  to  spend 
their  day.  It  may  be  an  excel- 
lent series  of  rules  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  saint — on  this  matter 
we  say  nothing ;  but  that  it  contains 
the  precepts  which  any  human 
being  would  naturally  follow  who 
wished  to  become  a  good  nurse,  and 
with  no  ulterior  object  in  view,  is 
to  us  simply  incredible.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  tenor  of  regulations  for 
sisterhoods  suggests  that  the  object 
of  the  founder  is  that  the  sisters 
should  undergo  the  nummiHit  of 
mortification  and  self-discipline 
compatible  with  the  due  perform- 
ance of  certain  acts  of  charity — e.g. 
nursing  the  poor— whilst  the  object 
of  any  secular  institution  for  nurses, 
must  be  to  produce  efficient  nurses, 
whilst  imposing  upon  them  the 
minimum  of  labour  or  pain  com- 
patible with  the  due  exercise  of 
their  profession. 

As  the  object  of  a  sisterhood  is 
twofold,  so  the  ailment  in  &voDr 
of  sisterhoods  partakes  of  a  two- 
fold character. 

The  first  line  of  reasoning  is, 
'that  the  work  done  by  sisters  of 


charity,  eroeoially  in  nursing  tiie 
sick,  is  work  of  so  ardaoos  and  psin. 
fnl  a  character  that  none  but  the 
highest  motives  will  support  a  wo* 
man  in  the  performance  of  it,  Le. 
that  rdUigum  is  required  as  a  gua- 
rantee for  fidelity  in  performing 
works  of  charity.' 

This  argument  derives  its  foioe 
from  our  confining  oar  view  to 
nursing,  since  to  some  other  chari- 
table employments-— e.g.  district 
visiting — it  has  no  applicahility; 
but  even  with  reference  to  nursing 
it  is  untenable.  The  assertion  on 
which  it  rests  is  not  true  as  a 
matter  of  fisust.  A  nurse's  employ- 
ment has  many  roecial  temptations 
and  special  hardBhips ;  but  it  is 
ridiculous  to  assert  that  its  repol- 
siveness  is  so  great  that  it  is  an 
employment  which  no  one  would  nn- 
dertake  except  under  the  influence 
of  religious  zeal. 

I  hare  heard  [writes  Mim  Stephen]  a 
surgeon  and  a  stewardess  speak  in  pfsdMlt 
the  same  terms  of  their  first  six  idodUm' 
experience.  They  did  not  think  that  uj 
earthly  consideration  would  induce  them  to 
^  through  it  again,  bat  they  laughed  at  Um 
idea  of  shrinking  from  any  of  the  inddeDts 
of  their  respectiye  employments  is  later 
years.  I  am  sore  from  many  enqniii** 
that  this  is  the  common  experience  of 
nurses,  whether  religious  or  secular.  Many 
of  their  duties  are  painful  and  disagreMbja 
at  first,  but  after  a  short  appreDticeahip 
they  inliaUibly  get  over  the  first  ahriaknig 
from  these  thugs,  and  after  a  time  their 
painfulness  ia  scarcely  felt  as  a  drawback  to 
the  employment* 

But  a  nurse,  it  will  be  said,  is 
exposed  to  speoUd  temptations.  This 
is  true,  hut  is  true  also  of  a 
doctor,  a  surgeon,  or  an  attomej. 
Yet  no  one  maintains  that  a  doiv 
tor,  surgeoui  or  attomej  will  ne- 
oessarily  neglect  his  duties  unless 
he  is  a  religious  man.  (Hher 
feelings  besides  that  of  nSpo^ 
among  which  probably  the  strongest 
is  a  sense  of  professional  hononr, 
often  leadpersons  in  their  professioDS 
to  resist  temptations  inikh  thef 
probably  would  not  resist  but  ftnr 
professional  training;  and  one  main 
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object;  of  ereatiiig  a  profesaioxi  of 
unTsiiig  is  to  bring  into  play  among 
nurses  the  aalataiy  influence  of  pro- 
fesnonal  sentiment.  Bat  a  nnrse 
will  perfonn  her  dutieB  better  if 
nnder  the  influence  of  high  prin- 
ciple. No  one  denies  this ;  bnt  this 
brings  us  to  the  fundamental  weak* 
neas  of  the  argument  under  review, 
and  many  like  it.  It  rests  at  bottom 
on  the  '  unwarrantable  assumption 
that  religious  motives  are  identical 
with  religions  oroanisation ;'  an  as* 
samption  which  ferms  the  basis  of 
half  the  reasoning  in  favour  of  sis* 
terhoods.  If  once  the  assumption 
be  seen  to  be  untonable,  the  argu- 
ment falls  with  it ;  for  the  most  that 
this  argument  proves  is  that  reh'- 
gions  motives  are  needed  for  the 
discharge  of  arduous  duties,  and, 
except  on  the  assumption  referred 
to,  does  not  tend  to  show  that  ar- 
daons  duties  need  for  their  per- 
fonnance  sisters  of  charity. 

With  this  train  of  reasoning  are 
often  connected  arguments  fair 
enough  in  themselves,  showing  the 
great  advantages  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tection, training  in  charitable  pur- 
Boits,  freedom  from  interruption, 
&<^.,  which  are  attainable  by  women 
who  join  sisterhoods,  and  unattain- 
able by  those  who  remain  at  home. 
With  these  arguments,  and  others 
of  the  same  kind.  Miss  Stephen  deals 
^th  great  care.  We  the  less  regret 
not  being  able  to  consider  them 
separately  from  the  following  con- 
sideration. The  reasons  urged  are, 
in  many  cases,  of  weight,  but  all 
they  show  is  that  women  often  gain 
mnch  by  becoming  members  of  as- 
sociations.  They  do  not  in  them- 
selves prove  or  tend  to  prove  that 
women  ought  to  join  religious  rather 
^^  secular  associations.  They  may 
therefore  be  dismissed  as  not  strictly 

relevant  to  the  point  under  discus- 

si<m. 

The  true  defenoe  of  sisterhoods 
[  in  a  second  line  of  reasoning, 
which  is  distinet  from  the  argu- 
nients  hitherto    oonndeKd.      No 


doubt  sisterhoods  are  recommended, 
and  justly  recommended,  by  their 
defenders  on  the  ground  of  what 
ina^  be  called  the  external  or  ma- 
terial advantages  attainable  by  them, 
e.g.  in  the  way  of  giving  women 
tmining  which  they  would  not  other- 
wise possess,  or  of  providing  some 
additional  guarantee  for  the  due 
performance  of  duty.  But  reasons 
of  this  kind,  though  perfectly  £ur, 
have  a  hollow  sound,  oecause  they 
are  argumente  used  to  convince 
opponents,  and  are;not  the  conside- 
rations which  weigh  with  Mends. 

The  substantial  ground  on  which 
sisterhoods,  as  well  as  other  institu- 
tions of  a  like  character,  must  ulti- 
mately be  defended  is  their  reli- 
gious usefulness.  On  considering 
their  claims  in  this  respect  *  we  are 
brought  &ce  to  face  with  the  final 
enquiry  upon  which  in  reality  the 
whole  matter  eventuaUy  turns  — 
whether  the  institution  of  sister- 
hoods does  afford  special  opportu- 
nities of  imparting  spiritual  benefits 
and  promoting  the  salvation  of  souls 
and  the  glory  of  Gbd,  by  reason 
either  of  the  internal  constitution 
of  those  bodies  or  of  their  external 
ministrations'  {The  Service  of  the 
FocT^  p.  322). 

Though  all  sisterhoods  aim  at  the 
religious  benefitbothof  theirinmates 
and  of  the  poor — of  the  one,that  is  to 
say,  by  viiine  of  their  '  internal  con- 
stitution,' of  the  other  by  their  '  ex- 
ternal ministrations ' — ^it  simplifies 
the  argument  to  consider  separately 
their  effect,  first  on  their  members 
and  secondly  on  the  poor. 

It  were  unjust  to  deny  that  sister- 
hoods, in  common  with  all  insti- 
tutions of  the  monastic  type,  do 
produce  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  persons  sub- 
ject to  their  influence. 

It  must  be  a  sluggish  imagination  and 
a  cold  heart  which  ^m  not  reeognifle  the 
beauty  and  elevation  of  the  conventual 
ideal  as  modified  in  the  active  orders.  The 
ievezeet  purity,  not  only  of  life  and  man- 
ni'SB,  but  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
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heart,  lit  up  by  the  fire  of  a  diarily  wfaidi 
for  ever  spends  itself  in  nnrequited  serviees 
to  the  lowest  and  most  erring,  in  minister- 
ing to  whose  Bufferings  an  acceptable  offer- 
ing of  love  and  devotion  is  made  to  the 
Saviour  for  whose  sake  and  in  whose  name 
every  moment's  work  is  done — this  is  a 
picture  which  may  well  stir  up  seal  and 
emulation  in  Christian  hearts. — 2%e  Service 
qf  the  Poor,  p.  248. 

The  most  hardened  fiiend  of  mo- 
nasticisni  could  hardly  require  a 
&irer  description  of  the  idoJ  which 
80  captivates  many  minds  as  to  make 
them  indisposed,  perhaps  unable,  to 
criticise  institutions  which  aim  at 
the  production  of  a  type  of  charac- 
ter which  seems  to  them  entitled  to 
boundless  admiration.  Yet,  in  fact, 
several  questions  must  be  answered 
before  we  can  determine  whether  a 
sisterhood  is  a  good  school  for  tiie 
women  who  form  part  of  it. 

Let  it  be  granted  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  conventual  ideal 
is  itself  not  open  to  criticism — ^that 
susceptibility  to  religious  emotion, 
a  spirit  of  obedience,  self-sacrifice, 
and  of  renunciation  in  all  its  forms, 
comprises  all  the  virtues  to  be  de- 
sired in  a  religious  character. 
When  all  this  is  conceded,  the 
question  still  arises  whether  a  con- 
ventual life  really  secures  the  ac- 
'  quisition  of  those  virtues  which 
the  inhabitants  of  convents  prize 
most  highly. 

Purity,  fervent  charity,  and  single- 
hearted  devotion  are  not  confined  to  any 
system ;  nor,  because  they  have  been  ear- 
nestly preached  and  honestly  sought  in  one 
particular  path  until  they  have  become 
identified  with  it  in  popular  imagination, 
does  it  follow  that  that  path  is  r»illy  the 
most  direct  way  to  the  attainment  of  them. 
.  .  .  The  great  school  for  these  qualities 
is  active  work  for  others,  and  so  far,  no 
doubt,  there  are  ample  opportunities  for 
acquiring  them  in  the  life  of  charitable 
sisterhoods.  But  this  is  an  advantage 
which  is  no  more  peculiar  to  them  than  the 
air  they  breathe.  They  share  it  with  every 
charitable  institution  and  with  every  home 
in  the  country.  What  is  really  peculiar  to 
them  is  a  certain  reli^ous  discipline  and 
exclusive  association  with  people  who  pro- 
fess agreement  in  certain  religious  views.— 
Tk$  Service  of  ike  Poor,  p.  149. 


Neither  of  these  peculiarities  can 
be  said  to  be  free  from  certain  grave 
drawbacks.  It  is  one  thing  to 
honour  genuine  religious  feeling 
when  it  is  simply  the  outcome  of  a 
religious  life ;  it  is  quite  another  to 
value  artificially  excited  religions 
emotion.  'For  pious  and  enthu- 
siastic women  are  by  nature  but 
too  prone  to  excess  of  religious 
emotion  upon  a  narrow  and  un- 
proved basis  of  belief;'  and  the 
practice  'of  never  associating  on 
equal  terms  with  any  but  people  of 
one's  own  way  of  tininking  on  re- 
ligious matters  is  an  artificial 
arrangement  for  fostering  the  feel- 
ings excited  by  those  beliefs  withont 
any  corresponding  widening  or 
sifting  of  the  grounds  on  which 
they  are  held.'  (JLUd,  p.  250.)  In 
other  words,  the  conventual  system 
aims  at  securing  certain  virtues  hy 
stimulating  the  emotions  while 
taking  away  the  opportunity  of 
investigating  the  grounds  of  belief 
on  which  alone  the  emotions  can  be 
justified,  and  may  be  defined  as  a 
scheme  for  exciting  religious  feel- 
ing at  the  cost  of  raligious  truth. 

But,  again,  even  if  you  grant  the 
merit  of  the  conventual  ideal,  it  ia 
necessaiy  to  consider  the  cost  at 
which  this  ideal  must  be  won.  One 
of  the  greatest^  if  not  absolute]/ 
the  greatest^  of  all  the  defects 
which  seem  to  be  inherent  in  a 
conventual  life  is  the  fostering  of  a 
spirit  of  fiction.  From  top  to  bot- 
tom of  a  sisterhood  you  will  find 
something  fictitious.  The  veiy 
name  of  the  institution,  the  feigned 
parental  relation  betw^n  the  sn- 

gerior  and  the  sisters,  the  self-* 
nmiliation  where  no  real  cause  for 
humiliation  exists,  savour  of  fiction 
in  this  sense— that  they  show  a  de- 
sire to  produce  feelings  appropriate 
to  certam  relations  or  drcumstaooes 
where  these  relations  or  dream- 
stances  do  not  in  reality  exist 

In  one  or  two  instances  espe- 
cially this  fictitious  charaoter  be- 
comes speciaUy  apparent. 
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It  is  an  almofli  invariable  rale 
that  the  Bistera  should  not  indi- 
vidnallj  receive  payment  for  their 
services.  The  oqection  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  payment  rests  partly  upon 
the  fact  that  it  wonla,  as  Miss 
Stephen  most  acutely  points  out,  be 
inconsistent  with  the  unconditional 
obedience  to  superiors,  which  is  an 
essential  feature  of  all  forms  of 
convent  Ufe,  partly  upon  the  feeling 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  monastic 
ideal  of  disinterestedness.  Unfor- 
tonately,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  keep  &ck  and  theory  in  complete 
acoord.  No  doubt  the  richer  mem- 
bers of  sisterhoods  receive  no  pay- 
ment whatever ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  poorer  women,  who  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
receive,  though  not  actual  payment^ 
yet  vexy  substantial  remuneration 
for  their  work. 

Thus  while  women  of  independent  for- 
tune aM  attzBcted  by  the  fiction  of  all 
Krnees  being  unpaid,  poor  women  are  at- 
tracted by  the  &ct  of  their  reeeiying  good, 
though  indirect,  payment.  Whenever  one 
rule  about  payment  is  made  to  apjply  to 
people  in  yery  variona  pecnniaiy  circum- 
stances, there  must  be  a  fiction  somewhere. 
Either  some  members  must  accept  a  nomi- 
nal sdazy  while  really  working  gratnitonsl^, 
or  else  some  memben  most  he  really  paid 
while  nominally  working  gzatnitonsly.  .  .  . 
Bat  surely  of  the  two  fictions  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  by  which  some  who  really  give 
appear  to  sell  their  services  is  fiur  less  dan- 
gerous, and  indeed  less  fictitious,  than  that 
byidiich  some  who  really  sell  appear  to 
give  them.  .  .  •  There  is  an  unconscious 
dishonesty  abont  this  arrangement,  which 
is  eham^eristic  of  a  system  whose  founda- 
tion is  aspiration  rather  than  fact,  and 
typical  of  the  indiscriminate  daim  to  the 
credit  of  self-sacrifice  put  forward  on  behalf 
of  Sisters  of  Chari^  as  a  bod^  in  more 
important  things,  without  enquiry,  or  in 
^ite  of  evidence,  as  to  the  balance  of  loss 
and  ^ain  involved  in  their  poeition.-^T^e 
Sarnce  of  ike  Poor,  p.  238. 

The  pretence  that  no  Sister  of 
Charity  is  paid  for  her  work  is  part 
ofa  much  more  eeneral  fiction.  This 
is  the  idea  which  is  often  openly 
expressed,  and  constantly  tacitly 
asaamed,  that  evexy  sister  makes, 


in  joining  the  sisterhood,  an  incal- 
culable effort  of  self-sacnfice ;  and 
this  supposition  gives  in  the  eyes 
of  many  persons  a  sanctity  to 
a  sisterhood  and  their  work  which 
renders  it  impossible  for  them 
calmly  to  weigh  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  system.  It  there- 
fore becomes  of  consequence  to  ob- 
serre  that  the  supposition  is  not  at 
all  completely  borne  out  by  facts, 
and  partEhkes  to  a  great  extent  of 
the  character  of  a  fiction.  We 
frankly  admit  that  many  women  do 
make  a  real  sacrifice  in  joining  a 
sisterhood,  and  are  entitled,  what- 
eyer  we  may  think  of  the  worth  of 
the  object  for  which  it  is  made,  to 
the  respect  due  to  those  who  sacri- 
fice pleasure  to  what  seems  to  them 
their  duty.  But  the  sacrifice  may, 
in  many  cases,  be  much  less  than  is 
commonly  assumed,  whilst  in  other 
cases  there  may  in  reality  be  no 
sacrifice  whatever.  '  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me,'  remarks  Miss 
Stephen,  with  great  truth,  Hhat 
to  speak  of  the  renunciation  of 
mere  luxury  and  amusement  •  •  • 
as  demanding  any  appreciable  effort 
of  self-sacrifice  was  little  better 
than  an  insult  to  the  class  of  women 
who  are  capable  of  being  attracted 
by  the  noble  objecte  of  ^  Sister's] 
profession.  The  degree  of  plain- 
ness, or  even  of  hard  living,  which 
is  practised  in  any  of  the  more 
rational  and  busy  sisterhoods  is 
really  nothing  thi&t  could  cause 
more  than  slight  temporary  uneasi- 
ness, probably  far  less  trying  than 
the  chafing  against  the  luxuries  of 
home  life  from  which  it  sets  such 
women  free.'  But  it  will  be  said 
all  sisters  renounce  the  pleasures  of 
home  life.  The  reply  is  that  they 
renoimce  ite  pains  and  duties  also. 
'  And  what  are  any  physical  hard- 
ships or  even  any  of  the  sympa- 
thetic sufferings  usually  encountered 
in  ministering  to  strangers  when 
compared  wil£  the  inevitable  trials 
sooner  or  later  shared  with  or  en- 
dured   fot   one's    Own    flesh    and 
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bloodP'  HoreoveTy  haaiB  is  not 
always  an  Eden,  and  the  ^desolate 
waifs  and  strays  of  society/  who 
have  of  all  persons  the  greatestclaim 
to  join  a  sisterhood,  cannot  be  said  to 
renounce  a  home  when  they  do  not 
possess  one,  and  when  the  great  and 
most  legitimate  attraction  of  a  sis- 
terhood is  that  it  provides  them 
with  something  Bke  home  life. 
Moreover,  sisterhoods  have  theiif 
own  attractions.  Religion  and  re- 
ligions subjects  do,  ais  a  matter  of 
feuctj  form  the  great  object  of  intel- 
lectoal  interest  in  the  hves  of  many 
women,  and  to  a  woman  interested 
in  topics  connected  with  religion 
(which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  by 
no  means  necessarilT  the  same 
thing  as  being  a  rel^ons  woman), 
and  also  filled  with  a  craving  for 
sjrmpathy,  a  sisterhood  may  have 
very  strong  and,  in  one  sense,  very 
valid  attractions ;  and  even  in  cases 
where  a  gennine  sacrifice  is  made, 
'  fhe  transaction  may  be  at  best  a 
pmdent,  perhaps  even  a  selfish 
one/  The  following  sentences 
fiurly  enongh  sum  np  tiie  case : 

'  Novs  aanaoBB  txte-henreoses  dans  notie 
vie  p^nible,'  said  a  French  Sister  of  Charity 
to  me  once,  without  the  imallest  apparent 
oonscionsness  that  what  she  evidently  re- 
garded ae  a  paradox  to  be  explained  only 
on  semi-miraeiiloui  gronadB,  might  be  re- 
ceived as  a  statement  very  pcobaUy  true, 
and  not  at  all  surprising,  that  on  the  whole 
the  balance  of  loss  ^d  gain,  as  far  as 
eiyoyment  went,  was  in  her  &vonr.  .  .  . 
It  is  obvionn  that  in  reality  Sisters  'make 
an  exchange  in  which  nobody  can  qnite 
strike  the  balance  of  loss  and  gain  in  mere 
happiness,  since  no  two  cases  are  alike,  and 
no  one  can  tell  what  life  would  have  been 
in  whatever  path  is  left  untried/ — The 
Service  of  tke  Poor,  p.  25*. 

Bat  if  this  be  so,  it  is  as- 
suredly a  fiction,  and  a  dangerous 
fiction,  to  apply  to  all  the  members 
of  a  sisterhood  the  language  appli- 
cable to  those  only  who  have,  as  a 
matter  of  fact^  made  some  great 
and  undoubted  sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  duly. 

Moreover,  this  fiction  is  at  any 


mite  doeely  oomieoted  with  anotiier 
evil  of  the  same  nature,  to  whieh 
our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  do 
more  than  allude.  It  is  nearly  im- 
possible  to  connect  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  with  indirect  services  to 
the  poor,  however  great  these  ser* 
vices  may  be.  A  lady  who  gives 
her  mind  and  time  to  working  oat 
or  aiding  those  who  are  woricmg 
out  a  measure  of  reform,  iHiidi 
might  benefit  every  pauper,  would 
BceroeiLj  be  said  to  make  a  sacrifiee 
in  the  sense  which  founders  of  sis* 
terhoods  attach  to  that  term. 
Hence  a  most  disastrous  hafaitt 
which  seems  to  be  almost  inherent 
in  the  conventual  system,  of  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  CbristiaDS  al- 
most exclusively  to  acts  of  direct 
personal  service,  and  of  indudng 
women  to  value  an  act^  not  aooord- 
ing  to  the  benefit  it  oonfbrs,  nor 
even  according  to  the  trouble  which 
it  involves,  but  with  reference  to 
what  may  be  called  its  humUeor 
menial  character ;  wbenee  fiiows  ibe 
double  evil  that  displays  of  hajBuKfy 
are  sought  for,  and  wat  an  artifi- 
cial idea  of  humiliation  is  attached 
to  acts  which  in  themselves,  and 
when  done  by  a  person  called  upon 
to  do  them,  have  no  true  character 
of  humiliation  whatever. 

Here,  however,  we  come  aeross 
the  radical  defect  of  the  trainisg 

given  in  sisterhoods.  We  have 
itherto  assumed  that  the  idteal 
proposed  to  the  Sisters  is  itself  not 
open  to  criticism.  This  is  not  so. 
'  We  owe,*  writes  Miss  Stephen,  'a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  reli- 
gious orders  for  the  deamess  with 
which  they  have  impressed  upon 
the  world's  imagination  one  side  of 
perfection,  one  beautiful  thoogli 
narrow  ideal.'  We  ourselvM  arc 
not  prepared  to  concede  so  much  as 
this  to  monasticism.  The  m<nia5- 
tic  ideal  is  no  doubt  narrow,  since  it 
certainly  does  not  include  'justice, 
truth,  courage,  public  spirit^  and 
all  the  noble  fruits  of  spiritual  free- 
dom.'   But  it  is  much  worse  than 
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TOBteij  narrow,  since  the  yirtnes  it 
puts  forward  for  admiration— -ob^ 
dieoioe,  saorifiee,  and  the  difTerent 
fonnB  of  rennnoiaiionp— «re  not  yir- 
taes  in  themselyes,  bat  simpljatates 
or  acts  which  may  or  may  not  be 
Tutaea  mider  different  ciicnmc 
stances.  Take,  as  a  single  ezaonple, 
*  obedience/  The  soldier  who  obeys 
the  call  of  daty,  who  sacrifces  his 
life  lather  than  desert  a  post  at 
wbicli  he  is  plaoed,  perfdmns  an 
act  of  heroic  virtne ;  bat  the  &natio 
▼ho,  in  obedience  no  doabt  to  an 
idea  of  religion,  and  rety  probably  to 
theorders  of  religioasadvisers,  assaa- 
anated  William  the  Silent,  deserves 
and  has  general^  received  the 
same  amount  of  admiration  which 
is  bestowed  npon  a  Thng.  Obedi- 
ence 18  in  itself  neither  a  virtne  nor 
a  yice,  and  the  prominence  given  to 
it  in  Ihe  conventaal  ideal  well  illns- 
tratefi  the  trath  of  the  remark  that 
*the  mistake  at  the  root  of  all  dan- 
gers to  morality  resaltlng  from  the 
exaltation  of  that  ideal,  lies  in  its 
identification  of  virtoes  with  ccm- 
ditions  of  life.' 

Take  now  the  second  leligioaB 
upect  of  .  siaterhoods.  Are  we 
bonnd  to  hold  that  they  piomote 
the  salvation  of  sonls  by  reason  of 
their  external  ministrations  P  In 
other  words,  are  sisterhoods  insti- 
tatbns  calcolated  to  confer  spedal 
spiritnal  benefits  on  the  poorer  sick 
with  whom  the  sisters  come  in  con- 
tact? 

The  question  at  issue  is  not  the 
vafaie  of  religion  or  the  importance 
of  spiritoal  objects.  It  ahoold  be 
mnembered  again  that  no  one  dis- 
putes that  a  good  woman  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  religion  and  holi- 
ness may,  whether  she  belongs  to  a 
religious  society,  a  secular  instito- 
tion,  or  to  no  association  at  all,  be 
the  means  of  spiritual  benefit  to 
those  rich  or  poor  with  whom  she 
comes  in  contact  as  a  nurse  or  in 
sny  other  capacity.  Persons,  there- 
fore, who  believe,  which  we  dis- 
tinctly do  not,  that  sisterhoods  are, 


to  speak  plainly,  snocessful  maauf- 
feotories  fer  the  production  of 
saints,  legitimaiely  hold  that  sisters 
are  more  likely  to  be  good  women 
than  are  ordimuy  nurses,  and  there- 
fere  more  likely  to  confer,  by  exam- 
ple and  otherwise,  spiritnal  benefit 
npon  their  patients.  But  theindirect 
benefit  which  a  good  person  renders 
to  others  simplv  by  virtne  of  his 
own  goodness  is  not  the  kind  of 
spiritnal  benefit  now  under  con- 
sideration, or  whidi  sisterhoods  are 
supposed  to  be  specially  calculated 
to  confer.  When  it  is  alleged  that 
their  ministrations  tend  to  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  what  is  meant  by 
the  person  making  the  assertion  is, 
that  women  trained  in  sisterhoods 
possess  some  special  advantages  in 
the  effort  to  save  souls. 

If  this  assertion  is  made  by  a 
sincere  Roman  Catholic  or  by  a 
believer  in  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  may  be  termed  Ca- 
tholic or  sacramentarian  doctrines, 
we  at  once  admit  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  any  reply  to 
him,  except  that  we  disbelieve  the 
whole  creed  b^  which  his  belief  in 
the  ministrations  of  sisterhoods  is 
supported.  If  it  be  of  supreme 
moment  that  a  dying  man  should 
receive  the  last  sacrament,  confess 
to  a  priest,  and  obtain  absolution,  it 
seems  to  us  a  legitimate  condnsion 
that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
dying  men  to  be  tended  by  a  woman 
whose  whole  training  impresses 
npon  her  the  belief  that  the  re- 
ception of  the  last  sacrament^  con- 
fession, and  absolution  are  of 
supreme  importance,  and  who 
therefore  may  be  expected  to  press, 
at  all  costs  and  hazards,  on  the 
dying  the  necessity  for  obtaining 
what  are  called  the  consolations  of 
religion.  Sisterhoods,  in  efiect,  are 
an  outgrowth,  and  in  our  judgment 
a  natural  outgrowth,  of  the  Soman 
Catholic  system ;  and  we  should 
hardly  expect  any  ardent  Roman 
Catholic,  even  though  he  perceived 
their  practical  inconveniences,  to 
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give  tip  the  defence  of  instiiiitioiiB 
-which  are  in  full  acoofdance  with 
all  his  heliefiB :  it  is,  in  ahorti  naeleBs, 
in  ttrgning  with  each  a  man,  to 
attack  sisterhoods  unless  70a  are 
prepared  to  attack  his  fhndamental 
religions  oonYictions. 

When  a  sincere  Protestant  de- 
fends sisterhoods  on  the  ground 
that  the  ministrations  of  sisters  tend 
to  the  salvation  of  sools,  our  posi- 
tion is  different.  The  essence  of 
Protestantisni  is  the  belief  that 
religion  is  a  matter  of  individnal 
conviction ;  that  the  salvation  of  a 
man's  sonl  cannot  he  made  to 
depend  on  rites  or  sacraments,  but 
most  result  from  his  own  spiritual 
or  religious  condition :  it  is  bj  no 
means  so  easy,  therefore,  for  a  Pro- 
testant as  for  a  Catholic  to  point  out 
dearl  J  and  distinctly  the  mode  in 
which  he  conceives  sisters  to  have 
special  advantages  in  the  work  of 
'  saving  souls.'  When  hard  pressed, 
his  view  will,  we  suspect,  be  found 
to  rest  on  the  following  basis, 
VIZ.  that  the  belief  in  certain  doc- 
trines is  essential  to  salvation;  that 
the  members  of  sisterhoods  can  be 
trained  up  to  feel  a  firm  assurance 
of  the  truth  of  these  doctrines, 
and  have  special  opportunities  for 
pressing  these  doctrines,  or,  as  he 
probably  would  term  them,  '  the 
truth,'  on  the  sick  and  dying. 

The  establifihment  (that  is  to  nj)  of 
Bisterhoodfl  may  be  justified  upon  the  giound 
of  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  doctrines  as  a 
rondttion  of  salration.  There  is  no  doabt 
that  the  peisonal  knowledge  which  women 
may  aoqnire  through  charitable  ministra- 
tions is  a  most  powerful  engine  for  the 
]iromu]gat]on  of  any  easily  recognisable 
reliffious  tenets  which  those  women  may 
liolo.  As  missionaries  in  disguise,  Sisters 
of  Charity  can  do  perhaps  as  much  in  pro- 
pagating particular  forms  of  £uth,  and 
winning  assent  to  particular  doctrines,  as 
the  avowed  teachers  of  those  forms  can  do 
by  any  more  direct  effints. — 2^  Service  of 
tie  Boor,  p.  334. 

Let  it^  however,  be  carefully  ob- 
served what  are  the  assumptions  that 
this  view  involves.     It  rests  first  on 


thecQuviction  that  a  man's  salvation 
depends  upon  the  acceptance  of  cer- 
tain doctrines.  As noone  can  believe 
that  the  members  of  sisterhoods 
have  any  special  advantage  in  ascer- 
taining what  is  religions  truth,  it 
must  further  be  believed  that  reli- 
gious   truth    is    already  certainly 
known— a  belief  which,  in  practioe, 
though  not  logically,  inrolves  the 
belief  that  the  dei^  are  the  de- 
positaries of  religious  truth.    Bnt 
in  order  to  support   the   present 
argument    in    fiftvour     of   sister- 
hoods   we    must   go  a  step   &r- 
ther.    To  believe  that  salvation  de- 
pends on  the  acceptance  of  certsm 
doctrines,  that  these  doctrines  are 
certainly  known  to  be  true,  andean 
be  learnt  ficom  the  clergy,  is  not 
enough:  it  must  be  assumed  that 
these  vital  doctrines  ace  of  a  kind 
whidi  a  nurse  can  present  to  a  sick 
or  dying  man  at  a  time  when  the 
sliflht  remaining  vigour  of  an  en- 
feebled body  and  a  disturbed  mind 
is  of  necessity  mainly  occupied  with 
his    physical    ailments.    In  other 
words,  the  *  scheme  of  salvation' 
muJit  be  a  shorty  so  to  speak  port- 
able, body  of  doctrine,  which  cu 
be  canied  about  in  the  mind  of  a 
nurse,  and  transferred  in  a  very 
brief  time  to  the  mind  of  a  dying 
man.    Those  who  can  believe  that 
such  a  scheme  of  salvation  eziste 
have  a  perfectly  legitimate  ground 
for  turning  nurses  into  missioDft- 
ries,  and  must  look  with  something 
like  honor  on  rules  such  as  that 
laid  down  by  the  Liverpool  Instita- 
tion  for  Nurses:  ^The  nune  mutt 
not  inierfere  vnth  anyoiie'«  rtiliffum 
opinions,* 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter which  it  is  the  main  object  of 
Miss  Stephen's  treatise  to  draw  is 
that  our  judgment  of  sisterhoods 
depends  on  our  judgment  as  to 
certain  'theoloffical  opuuons  or  as- 
sumptioQs,  and  that  the  duty  both 
of  the  public  and  of  individnsls  is 
carefully  to  flTafniTi^  the  opinions 
or  assumptions  which  lie  at  the 
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basiB  of  the  system  of  whicli  sister- 
Loods  are  mei«lj  a  part.^ 

When  Miss  Stephen  has  shown 
that,  a  person's  estimate  of  sister- 
hoods ultimately  depends  on  his 
iheo]<^[ieal  opinions,  she  has  accom- 
plished the  task  which  she  has 
nndertaken  to.  perform.  *It  is 
neither  her  business  nor  her  pur- 
pose to  do  more  than  demonstrate 
this  fiict ;  and  though  she  expresses 
her  individual  opinion  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  theolo^cal  opinions 
under  examination  with  equal  mo- 
desty and  clearness,  it  is  not  the 
tim  of  her  work  directly  to  examine 
tho  tenableness  or  truth  of  the 
views  on  which  the  defence  of 
uiterhoods  ultimately  rests.  It  is, 
however,  the  duty,  and  as  we  be- 
lieve the  very  pressing  duty,'  of  the 
public  clearly  to  fiM»  and  make  up 
their  minds  on  the  theological 
questions  at  issue.  It  will  be  the 
object  of  the  remainder  of  this  re- 
view to  point  out  what  seem  to  us  to 
be  the  belie&  on  which  sisterhoods 
in  common  with  all  conventual 
aodeties  rest,  and  some  of  the 
grounds  wbj  both  the  belie&  them- 
selves and  the  institutions  depend- 
ing upon  them  ought  not  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of  Protestants. 

At  the  basis  of  the  whole  monas- 
tic system  lies  the  conviction  of 
the  holiness  and  superiority  of  an 
aaceiic  life.  Such  a  life  when 
analysed  wiU  be  found  to  consist 
in  the  renunciation  of  pleasures, 
occupations,  and  thoughts  which 
are  admittedlv  in  themselves  free 
from  sin.  Thus  abstinence  from 
marriage,  surrender  of  property, 
sabmission  of  the  individual  judg- 
ment, are  the  typical  virtues  of  the 
monastic  state;  yet  no  one  main- 
tarns  either  that  marriage^  the  pos- 
session of  wealth,  or  independence 
of  mind,  are  in  themselves  sinful. 
With  the  notion  that  certain  states 
of  life  have  a  superior  sanctity  is 
inextricably    combined     the    idea 


which  foftns  the  foundation  of  con- 
vent diiscipline — ^that '  spiritual  per- 
fection is  an  art  to  be  acquire  by 
the  practice  of  certain  ascertained 
and,  so  to  speak,  technical  rules.' 

Admit  the  truth  of  this  view,  and 
you  at  once  have  firm  ground  on 
which  to  erect  any  number  of  sis- 
terhoods or  monasteries ;  but  if  it  be 
admitted,  much  more  must  be  ad- 
mitted aL90.  You  must  admit  not 
only  what  nobody  denies, — that  all 
men  fall  far  short  of  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  but  that  the 
whole  Protestant  conception  of  life 
is  wrong.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of  a 
'higher'  life  without  making  all 
other  lives  'lower'  lives;  and  for  any 
man  to  continue  in  a  lower  life 
when  he  can  attain  a  higher  exist- 
ence— ^to  remain,  for  instance,  merely 
a  just^  honest  man,  when  he  could 
become  a  saint — ^is,  to  speak  plainly, 
a  sin.  It  is  indeed  often  said  and 
thought  that  there  mav  be  different 
ideals,  a  monastic  ideal  and  a 
secular  ideal,  and  that  neither  need 
be  inconsistent  with  the  other. 
You  mieht  as  well  say  that -the 
ideal  of  tiie  man  who  hid  his  talent 
was  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with 
the  ideal  of  the  man  who  with  his 
talent  got  ten  talents  more.  For 
the  monastic  conception  of  life 
differs  from  the  secular  conception, 
not  as  the  aspirations,  say,  of  a 
lawyer  differ  from  those  of  a  mer- 
chant, but  as  that  of  a  Quaker  differs 
from  that  of  a  soldier.  The  two  oon« 
ceptions  are  mutually  exclusive. 
This,  it  may  be  said,  is  mere  theory, 
quite  at  variance  with  £Msts.  Let 
anyone  who  thinks  so  read  the 
Rules  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  right  course 
of  life  for  one  set  of  women  is  a 
life  of  perpetual  fiEwtinff,  prayers, 
humiliation,  self-imposed  suffering, 
and  abstinence  from  individual 
friendships,  whilst  the  life  of  other 
women  can  rightly  be  one  of  self- 
development    and    rational  happi- 


'  Far  a  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  see  Tht  Senriee  of  the  Poor,  pp.  300  to  341. 
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nees  ?    Contrast  for  a  moment  tiie  is  diabase  engendered  througli  the 

position  of  the  sister  who  is  for-  system  by  which  the  womaii's  lift 

Didden  to  form  personal  intimacies  was  regaiated.    Her  thoughts  were 

with    the    members   of  her    own  in  strict  accordance  with  the  mles 

society,  who  cannot  kiss  one  of  her  of  her  order — ^mles  of  wbich  theii 

fellows  except  on  the  cheek,  and,  if  author  seems  to  have  laid  down 

we  understand  rightly,  on  bended  that  their  obserranoe  was  of  more 

knees,  with  that  of  another  woman,  importance  than  acts   of  charily 

possibly  her  cousin,  who  enjoys  all  themselves : 

the  happiness  of  married  Hfe.    Itis  ...             .,     , 

inconceivable  that  the  world  should  ^rZ.TirAif  •S'"  ^^^  "^^^^  ^ 

not  ultimately  pronounce  «u.tti.^  SS^STa^bS^^ 

life  of  the  one  woman  or  the  other  paitoot  o^  elle  va:  ri  elle  n'obaem  Mt 

is  wrong.     But  again  it  may  be  z^w  en  toat  point,  tout  oela  n'est  ries  u 

said  that  at  any  rate  asceticism  P?«  <^i»no  «itre  qui  eat  exacte.-2»«  &r 

leads  to  no  harm.    The  whole  of  «<«<>/ '*«^^.p.  9i. 

history  confutes  this  assertion ;  and  But  there  is  no  danger,  it  will  be 

the  following  anecdote  of  a  Sister  urged,  in  overrating  asceticism  in 

of  Charity  affords  a  painful  instance  an  age  and  country  where  there 

of  the  incalculablemisery  which  may  aro  no  asoetics,  or  in  unduly  depre- 

be  inflicted  on  the  mostexalted  cha-  dating  the  ordinaiy  conditions  of 

raoters  by  devotion  to  an  erroneous  life  at  a  time  when  everyone  gives 

theory.    Miss  Stephen  tells  us  of  a  them  at  least  their  due  honour. 

Sister  of  Charity  who  gave  up  her  Miss  Stephen's  reply  to  such  ob- 

life  to  the  service  of  the  poor,  and  servations    is    stt&ing    and  nn- 

'  seemed  as  like  an  angel  in  human  answerable : 
form  as  any  woman  could  well  be :' 

oi.                J.     V           V*  *    .V  ^®  danger  does  not  always  take  the 

She  wasTOOTdingheryeiyhfeforthepoor,  form  of  a  temptation  nnwisely  to  leDoanee 

andIfearhadnotmiiehmoreto8paid;ahe  the  depreciated  conditiona  of  life.  Weiw 

seraied  Ixnmd  to  the  earth  not  hy  her  own  Bot  perhape  in  England  in  mudi  danwroT 

auffenngs,  aeyere  aa  they  endenUy  were,  renouncing  these  things  too  fteely.   Bot 

80  much  as  by  those  of  h«pp<>or  people,  and  we  are  in  great  danger  of  valuing  thim  too 

her  own  senw  of  ntter  helplessness  to  re-  little— that  is,  ofSSjang  meanlj  of  tbem 

liere  or  benefit  muiy  of  them— contending  while  we  puisne  them.  T .  .  Thongh  only 

as  she  was  day  by  day  with  a  inass  of  fewmay  be  tempted  to  give  up whatthfj 

poverty,  ignoranee,  and  nuseiy  which  she  onght  to  keep,  the  many  are  but  too  likdy 

evidenUy  felt  her  yisite  to  be  uttcrhr  in-  to   lose  self-iespect .  while  keepmg  whit 

adequate  even  percepUbly  to  lessen.  When  they  vaguely  feefuiey  ought  to  ghe  np.- 

the  visits  were  over,  I  said  to  her  some-  The  Service  of  the  Floir,  pfaSo. 

thing  of  the  comfort  she  must  at  least  have  >  mt      ^ 

in  canying  some  alleviations  to  the  people  Add  to  this,  that  people  luxarioM 

toy  joy  ;•  and  then  it  fell  again,  and  a  dark  ^"^  asceticism  m   others,  and 

cloud  came  over  her  as  she  continued  half  ^^^   brothers    who    never   dream 

bitterly  and  altogether  soxrowfull^,  *  I  am-  of  renouncing  pleasures  which  stp 

n^  help  itr-I  cannot  help  loving  thenu  not   altogether   innocent    aie  ex- 

l^^^^m^^fr^l^^^'^^^''^''^t  tiemely  Tiely  honestly  to  think 
tnepoor — some  ox  my  sisters  have  so  much  zj.  ji^-  t_i  "^  xi_  x  ^t  •  •  i.— . 
merit,  for  they  do  it  an  for  Jtsus,  and  not  ^  admirable  that  their  sisters 
at  all  for  the  poor.'  I  knew  too  much  of  should  give  up  even  innocent  en- 
the  rule  of  her  order  to  have  any  hope  of  joyments.  It  is  always  a  luxniy  to 
cbmfortiig  hOT  by  askinff  if  Uieie  could  be  have  a  saint  in  the  family,  and  a 
U"^^^,rS;e*te^^  luxnrio^houBd.oldn«.y>feel 
Pdor,  p.  3ia.  it  a  comfort  to  have  vicarious  sacn- 
•  fices  performed  for  tiiem  by  a  rela- 
This  feeling  may  indeed  be  called  tive  in  a  sisterhood.  It  is  some- 
morbid  ;  but  if  there  be  disease,  it  times  a  great  deal  easier  to  admire 
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a  samt  ia  a  oonyent  thati  to.  bear 
with  her  at  home. 

Asceticism  is  the  foundation  of 
ccmventnid  jUscipline.  A  belief  in 
the  spiritnal  bcaiefits  to  be  con* 
ferred  by  the  ministration  of  others 
regalftt^  the  mode  in  which  the 
members  of  a  sisterhood  labonr  for 
the  good  of  the  poor.  The  qnea^ 
tion,  which  sooner  or  later  the 
public  must  answer,  is  whether 
0Dch  belief  is  gzoonded  on  tmth. 
Of  the  b^lirf  in  the  efficacy  of  sacra- 
ments we  purposely  say  nothin^^ 
except  that  .those  who  once  admit 
it  will  find  it  extremely  hard  to 
keep  from  ^Anting  much  more, 
which,  when  *  once  conceded,  will 
make  their  Protestantism  hardly 
worth  defence.  But  is  it  true 
that  souls  can  be  saved  by  the 
propomiding  of  a  scheme  of  salva- 
tioa  to  sick  or  dying  men,  or  is  it 
even  true — ^we  ask  we  question  in 
all  seriousness — ^that  '  souls  can  be 
flayed'  at  aU  in  the  sense  popu« 
larly  attributed  to  the  expression, 
and  in  that  sense  in  which  it  must 
he  used  ^  if  the  noinistrations  of 
nsterboods  are  to  be  held  specially 
effectiye  fbr  the  salyation  of  souls  P 
It  is  no  question  here  of  the  import* 
anoe  of  sound  belief.  No  one  can 
cenceiye  that  in  matters  of  religion, 
any  more  than  in  matters  of  less 
consequence,  it  is  not  of  import- 
ance as  fiur  as  may  be  to  know  the 
troth  and  think  truly.  What  is 
doubted,  and  doubted  with  the 
soundest  reason  is,  that  accept- 
ance of  a  formula,  even  thoiigh  that 
formula  be  true,  by  a  man,  say,  at 
the  point  of  death,  can  affect  the 
whole  destiny  of  his  soul.  '  Those 
who  beliere  that  Qod  has  made 
the  eternal  wel&re  of  His  creatures 
to  depend  upon  the  assent  to  any 
snch  formula  are  as  much  justified 
in  desiring  to  eng^raft  sisterhoods 
upon  Protestantism  as  those  who 
belieye  salyation  to  depend  on  rites 
are  justified  in  organising  such 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing their  administration.'      But 


ihoae:  who  do  not  share  this  belief^ 
but  see  in  it  a  ftlse  and  absolutolj 
unWorthy  conception  of  Gk>d'8  deal- 
ings with  man,  are  not  only  justi* 
fiedin declaring,  butbound  to  declare^ 
their  disbelief,  and  must  look  with 
disapproval  on  institutions  based  on 
what  seems  to  them  a  &]sehood. 
.  The  lafit  belief  or  supposition, 
which  in  a  sense  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  various  views  of  which 
sisterhoods  are  the  embodiment^  is 
that  there  are  to  be  found  some- 
where, either  in  the  decrees  of  an 
mfidlible  church  or  in  texts  of 
Scripture,  certain  indubitable  dog- 
mas which  it  is  our  duty  te  believe 
and  propagate,  but  which  it  is  not 
our  duty  to  question  or  examine. 
If  simply  to  believe,  and  not  to 
question,  be  the  right  object  of  a 
religious  mind,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  sisterhoods  answer  some 
important  ends ;  for  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  institutions 
better  calculated  to  produce 
amongst  their  members  a  feeling 
of  strong  conviction  in  the  truth 
of  certfon  doctrines.  Unfortu- 
nately the  strength  with  which  a 
doctnne  is  believed  is  in  iteelf  no 
proof  of  the  doctrine's  truth.  The 
question,  therefore,  arises — are  in- 
stitutions to  be  recommended  simply 
because  they  train  up  women  to 
feel  assured  that  ceitain  dogmas 
are  true  without  possessing  any 
valid  ground  for  knowing  whether 
tiiey  are  true  or  false  ? 

Whoever  thinks  that  belief  is  in 
iteelf  a  virtue  may  consistently 
enough  support  institutions  for  the 
simple  promotion  of  credulity ; 
whoever  does  not  think  so  must 
feel  grave  scruples  in  giving  any 
support  to  societies  which  in  the 
first  place  assume  religious  dogpnas 
to  have  a  certainty  which  to  many 
minds  they  appear  not  to  possess, 
and  in  the  second  place  train  their 
pupils  to  feel  intensely  strong  con- 
victions as  to  doctrines  which  they 
have  no  adequate  gpround  for  be- 
lieving to  be  true. 
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;  Ifiss  Stephen  showSyix)  our  mindB 
conclnsiyelj,  that  the  pnetieal 
merits,  of  sisterhoocUi  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  they 
jest  on  an  nnsoond  theoretical 
baoB.  There  are  two  aspects  of 
the  question  which  it  hardly  falls 
within  her  scope  to  notice,  and 
which  deserve  attention.  She  is 
folly  aware  that  '  there  is  a  great 
and  increasing  difference  between 
the  attitade  of  mind,  with  respect 
to  religions  belief,  which  prevails 
among  thinkingmen,  and  that  which 
pretailB  among  believing  women ;' 
she  is  also  aware  how  greatly  and 
injuriously  this  difference  would  be 
increased  by  the  spread  of  a  con- 
.ventual  system.  She  does  not 
notice,  though  probably  she  well 
knows,  anower  evil  effect  which 
would  arise  from  the  same  cause : 
even  as  it  is,  the  apathy  of  well- 
meaning,  men  about  all  works  of 
benevolence  is  a  source  of  consider- 
able  evil,  both .  to  educated  men 
themselves  and  to  the  public.  We 
have  heard  an  American  stozy  of  an 
English  young  lady  who  confessed, 
on  cross-examination,  that  she  had 
never  spoken  to  a  poor  person.  The 
tale  would  have  had  more  plausi- 
bility had  it  been  told  of  the  young 
lady's  brother.  There  are  a  whole 
host  of  estimable  men,  engaged  in 
professional  and  other  pursuits,  who 
never  attain  any  real  knowledge  of 
the  mass  of  poor  living  about  ^usau, 
The  causes  of  this  state  of  things 
are  complicated :  one  main  cause  is 
a  habit  of  looking  upon  the  care 
of.  the  poor  as  the  especial  province 
of  women  and  clergymen :  if  bene- 
volent women  beoime,  as  it  were, 
a  professional  class,  this  habit  would 
be.  most  harmfully  increased. 
Exactly  as  laymen  think  less  of 
religion  because  they  look  upon  it 
as  the  especial  affair  of  the  clergy, 
so  a  mass  of  men  would  be  even 
less  interested  than  now  in  the  care 
of  the  poor  if  they  could  once  con- 
sider it  as  the  special  sphere  of 
Sisters  of  Charity. .  Just  as  the  crea- 


tion of  sisterhoods  would  intensify 
the  evil  we  have  mentioned,  so  the 
true  way  to  oppose  their  foundation 
is  to  diminish  this  eviL'  If  ordinary 
men  took  more  interest  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  poor,  e.g.  in  the  fair 
administration  of  the  poor  law, 
there  would  be  miuch  less  reason 
why  women  should '  dedicate  them- 
selves wholly  to  works  of  charity. 
The  assumption  of  a  different  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  such  works  by 
laymen  would,  moreover,  lead  to 
a  still  more  fhndamental  reform. 
What  the  poor  need,  as  indeed 
what  all  men  need,  is  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  not  charify,  but  jnstice; 
they  receive  &r  too  much  charity, 
in  part  because  they  are  dealt  with 
chiefly  by  a  class  -  who  are  often 
humane  and  merciful,  but  are  rarely 
just.  If  laymen  took  their  fair 
share  in  what  are  technically  called 
*  good  works,'  we  might  make  some 
faint  approach  to  what,  after  all,  is 
the  ideal  state  of  society — ^tbat  in 
which  a  sense  of  jnstice  is  so  ex- 
tended as  to  include  within  it  all 
that  is  true  and  admirable  in  charity 
or  benevolence. 

Miss  Stephen,  again,  is  fully  aware 
of  the  fact^  and  points  it  out  with 
great  clearness,  that  it  is  no  nae  to 
oppose  the  entrance  of  women  into 
sisterhoods  unless  you  give  dne 
weight  to  the  many  legitimate  mo- 
tives which  induce  them  to  porsoe 
that  course,  and  afford  free  scope  in 
some  direction  or  other  for  the  na- 
tural and  admirable  desire  for  work 
or  activity  which  leads  many  women 
to  dislike  the  monotony  of  a  com- 
fortable but  apparentiy  useless  and 
certainly  uninteresting  life.  She 
also  implores  young  women  to  give 
an  amount  of  rational  consideration 
to  the  question  whether  they  will 
enter  sisterhoods  or  not^  which 
possibly  very  few  of  them  have 
ever  given  to  any  subject  whatever. 
What  she  does  not  say — ^very  pro- 
bably does  not  believe — ^is,  that 
since,  after  all,  what  eveiyone,  man 
or  woman,  really  desires,  is  interest 
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of  some  Hnd  for  mind  and  sonl,  it  we  Bappose,  of  her  '  instinctB,'  witli- 

u  impossible    to    expect    that    if  oat  h&Ting  read  a  page  either  of 

women's     interests     are     confined  Colenso  or  Darwin.     Can  anyone 

within    very    narrow  limits,   they  wonder  'ttiat  persons  edncated   to 

will  be  diyertod  from  the  paths  in  feel  an  ezogg^ted  interest  in  re- 

which  alone  these  interests  can  find  ligions  topics,  and  in  l^ose  topics 

satisfaction.  Beligions  subjects  are,  only,  ahonld  be  frequently  ready  to 

ifler  all,  almost  the  only  topics  of  join  societies  of  which  all  the  mem- 

what  may  be  called  generu  inte-  bera  are  devoted  to  religiooB  inte- 

TSBt  in   which  a    whole  mass    of  rests  ?    The  real  cure  for  the  desire 

women  are  educated  to  feel    any  to  join  msterhoods  is  at  bottom  an 

interest  whateTer.     On  these  sub-  extension  of  education.    Ifo  woman 

jeds  they  are  encontaged  to  have  wonld  consent  to  narrow  her  life 

Teiy    strong     and    very    decided  who  had  once  realised  how  wide  it« 

opiaions.   A  lady,  for  example,  who  interests  may  be  made,  or  to  cramp 

wonld  never  dreiam  of  expressing  the  deyelopment  of  her  mind  if  she 

s  judgment  npon  the  most  ordi-  had  once  been  trained  to  develop 

nary  matter  of  English  history  is  ita  powers  to  the  utmosi  Obedience, 

considered  to  be  quite  within  her  renunciation,  sacrifice,  all  the  ne^a- 

proper  sphere  when  she  pronoTmoes  tive  Tirtuee,  if  virtoea  they  are  to 

Colenso'e  objections  to  the  Mosaio  be  called,  form  the  monastic  ideal. 

snthorship  of  Genesis  to  be  totally  You  can  never  combat  this  ideal 

nnfonnded,  and  Darwin's  theory  as  except   by  training  up  the  world 

to  the  origin  of  man  palpably  ab-  to  realise  the  muca  &irer  ideal  of 

mrd ;  and  this  she  may  do  in  virfcue,  liberty,  truth,  and  justice. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  CONNECTION, 
FEOM  AN  AUSTBAMAN  COLONIST'S  POINT  OP  VIEW. 

Bt  W.  Jabdine  Smith. 


rB  radical  change  which  has 
taken  f>lace  of  late  years  in 
the  ties  which  bind  Qreai  Britain 
io  her  dependencies  has  been  at* 
tended  by  circumstances  which  have 
aronsed  a  considerable  amount  of 
public  interest.  They  would,  pro- 
bably, have  received  a  larger  share 
of  attention,  had  it  hot  been  for  the 
engrossing  nature  of  the  business 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
Parliament  during  the  last  two  or 
three  sessions.  But  however  that 
may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  whole  subject  of  the  colo- 
nial connection  will  shortly  come 
under  review;  and  although  the 
settlement  of  the  question  may 
seem  to  many  at  home  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance,  we  who  have 
a  juster  appreciation  of  the  nations 
which  England  has  built  up  beyond 
the  seas — the  boundless  resources 
of  which  each  province  is  possessed, 
and  the  inevitably  great  ftiture 
which  lies  before  nearly  all — cannot 
view  without  sorrow  and  alarm 
the  almost  fatuous  indifference  with 
which  our  alliance  is  regarded,  and 
our  claims  to  be  considered  in- 
tegral and  inalienable  portions  of 
the  empire  tacitly  ignored.  With 
the  exception  of  the  various  repre- 
sentatives of  her  Majesty,  the  last 
symbol  of  British  power  departed 
from  the  Australiaii  shores  when 
the  troops  were  recently  withdrawn, 
and  the  reign  of  a  purely  commer- 
cial as  contra-distinguished  from  a 
national  policy  was  fairly  inaugu- 
rated. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
our  loyalty  to  the  throne  or  our 
love  for  our  native  land  is  made 
of  such  slight  materials  that  they 
need  to  be  nourished  periodically 
by  the  sight  of  a  scarlet  uniform ; 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  considered 
wise  to  withdraw  every  'outward 
and  visible  sign '  of  a  connection 


which  it  is  considered  worth  while 
to  maintain.  This  expression  of 
opinion,  I  am  aware,  would  pro- 
bably be  designated  by  the  dig* 
ciples  of  the  rigid  politico-economic 
Bchool,  who  are,. unfortunately,  all 
powerful  at  present^  as  so  much 
sentimental  nonsense.  So  it  may 
be,  but  sentiment  has  a  large  share 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  nations. 
It  certainly  cannot  but  be  galling 
to  the  pride  of  these  great  and 
growing  communities,  which  have 
sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  in  the 
Southern  Seas,  to  find  that  we  are 
held  in  such  slight  regard  by  her 
Majesty's  advisers  that  they  do 
not  think  us  worth  the  few  pounds 
which  .would  suffice  to  keep  up  a 
smaU  garrison  in  each  of  our  capital 
cities.  The  danger,  however,  to 
which  this  cheeseparing  policy 
pointed  has  happily  passed  by. 
Anxious  as  Lord  uranville  appeared 
at  one  time  to  force  the  colonies 
into  independence  through  sheer 
disgust  at  his  parsimonious  and 
coolly  insulting  proceedings,  he  has 
been  obliged  to  draw  in  nis  horns 
and  acknowledge  his  error  by  the 
English  people,  who  are  not  yet 
ready  to  promote  economy  at  the 
expense  of  honour,  nor  shirk  those 
responsiHlities  which  lightl  vapper- 
iain  to  a  great  nation.  We  are 
happy  to  think,  too,  that  in  this 
matter  the  truth  of  iiie  old  saying 
that  'blood  is  thicker  than  water* 
has  been  amply  verified.  What- 
ever doctrinaires  may  say  or  think, 
the  healthy  natural  instinct  which 
binds  together  in  bonds  of  affection 
distant  conmiunities  of  the  same 
descent  has  had,  and  will  have, 
its  full  operation,  and  will  wiUi- 
stand  all  the  sophistiy  of  those  who 
wish  to  place  human  impulses 
under  the  control  of  mathematical 
reasoning,  and  who  think  to  mea- 
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sore  hnmaii  pasdoiiB  wiiih  a  two* 
foot  role. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  over 
the  gronnd  so  ably  trayersed  in  a 
series  of  artidea  which  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  this  Magazine^ 
setting  forth  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages  that  England  derives  from 
her  colonies,  finding  in  them  markets 
for  her  prodnctiona,  homes  for  her 
surplus  population,  and  safe  fields 
for  the  investment  of  her  ever-in- 
creasing capital;  bnt  I  wish  to 
make  some  remarks  from  a  colonist's 
standpoint  on  a  few  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Imperial  Gonnec«> 
tioD,  which  onr  home  critics  look 
on,  I  cannot  tmthfallj  say  'with 
larger,'  bnt  certainly  'other  eyes 
ihtti  ours.'  I  will  notice  in  the 
first  place  some  of  those  things 
which  tend  to  prevent  that  intimate 
social  union  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies  without 
which  political  ties  are  little  better 
than  so  many  ropes  of  sand. 

We  are  aisagreeably  struck  by 
the  tone  of  assumed  superiority 
which  characterises  eveiy  comment 
on  our  affairs  in  the  columns  of  the 
press,  or  on  the  platform — a  supe- 
riority which  we  are  by  no  means 
inclined  to  admit.  We  know,  al- 
though it  is  no  merit  of  ours,  that 
onr  population,  compared  man  for 
man  with  a  similar  number  taken 
promiscuously  from  among  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  of  English 
society,  would  carry  off  the  palm 
for  superior  physique,  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  education.  This 
may  appear  'tall  talk,'  but  a 
moment's  consideration  will  show 
that  it  is  no  '  taller'  than  the  truth 
warrants.  The  rush  of  population 
wbioh  set  in  after  the  gold  fields 
were  discovered  was  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  picked  men — men 
of  muscle  aad  courage.  It  was  not 
the  faint-hearted  nor  ihe  weak- 
lidlbed  who  started  to  try  their  luck 
in  a  strange  land,  with  no  capital 
hat  their  thews  and  sinews  to  de« 
pendon.  Good  fiseding — meat  three 
times  a  da^in  unlimited  quan^ty — 


has  supplied  tibe  waste  consequent 
on  hard  'W0A  and  exposure,  and 
neither  they  nor  their  ottspring  show 
any  mgns  of  degeneration;  while 
aa  to  education— during  the  years 
the  people  of  England  have  been 
endeavouring  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  establish  an  efficient  sys- 
tem, we  have  had  one  in  operation, 
sadly  expensive,  no  doubt,  but  sin- 
gularly efficient.  Our  population 
is  still  limited  as  compared  with 
that  of  older  countries,  but  we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  wisdom  is 
the  exclusive  possession  of  numbers, 
or  that  the  expressed  opinions  of  an 
ignorant  multitude  are  entitled  to 
more  respect  and  consideration  than 
those  of  a  comparatively  few  who 
individually  are  better  capable  of 
forming  a  judgment.  Under  these 
circumstances,  thepatronising  straiii 
in  which  we  are  habitually  ad- 
dressed cannot  but  appear  to  us  as 
being  as  ludicrous  ad  it  is  offensive. 
We  know  and  feel  that  it  only  pro- 
ceeds  from  a  want  of  personal 
knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our 
oircumstances  ;  but  this,  so  far  from 
having  a  tranquilHsing  effect,  only 
increases  the  grievance  of  which 
we  complain. 

Our  frequent  changes  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  occasional  extrava- 
gances of  some  of  our  legislative 
bodies  have  furnished  occasion  for 
a  large  amount  of  uncomplimentary 
comment,  and  numerous  opportunii 
ties  for  calling  on  the  English  people 
to  '  thank  God  they  are  not  as  other 
men  are.'  That  some  of  our  represen- 
tatives are  self-seeking  and  others 
corrupt  is  not  to  be'  wondered  at 
under  the  circumstances :  it  is  on  the 
other  hand  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  so  much  good  and  dound  legisla- 
tion should  have  been  obtained  from 
the  heterogeneous  materials  we  havte 
at  command.  In  these  young  com- 
munities we  have  no  class  which 
corresponds  to  that  from  which  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  th6 
Iihperial  Parliament  are  selected. 
Host  of  those  who  enter  our  Colo- 
nial Parliaments  are  actively  en- 
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gaged  in  maldng  a  Hying,  and  to 
such,  the  temptations  to  yenality  are 
mnch  more  finequent  and  powerfiil 
than  is  the  case  with  those  whose 
income  and  position  are  secnred. 
Bat  this  much  at  least  may  be  said 
in  our  favonr.  It  was  not  experience 
gained  in    a  provincial   assembly 
which  led  a  celebrated  statesman  to 
the  conclusion  that  *  eveiy  man  has 
his  price.'     When  we  pass  on  from 
the  Jegishitiye  to  the  ezecntive  de- 
partment of  our  Ooyemment,  we 
cannot  see  anything  to  excite  pity 
or  justify  satire.     The  yery  fact  thid> 
the    duration    of  each    individual 
Government  is  so  limited  is  a  proof 
of  the  inherent  ability  which  the 
occupants    of  the    various    offices 
bring  to  the    discharge    of   their 
duties.     They  serve  no  apprentice- 
ship to  the  trade  of  (3ovemment, 
and  many  are  weU  advanced  in  life 
before   they  have  any  connection 
with  poUtics ;  but  nevertheless  the 
affairs  of  the  country  are  conducted 
with  reasonable  efficiency  and  de- 
spatch, the  laws  are  administered  at 
least  as  well  as  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  the  forces  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  authorities  for  the 
proU^ction  of  life  and  pimeriy  are 
handled  with  vigour.    Wnat  more 
could  we  expect  from  any  executive  P 
J£  he  judged  the  tree  by  its  fruit, 
any  candid  observer  must  be  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  however  rengh 
our  statesmen  may  have  been,  they 
have  at  least    proved   themselves 
ready,  and  may  justly  lay  claim  to 
a  considerable  amount  of  credit  for 
what    they    have  achieved.     The 
immigration  consequent  on  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  overturned  the  whole 
fabric  of  sodeiy  in  Victoria,  and 
the  task  forced  on  her  statesmen 
was  nothing  less  than  its  mtire  re- 
oonstmction.    How  efTeotoally  the 
work  has  been  accomplished  may  be 
seen  by  any  visitor  to-day.     (Mer 
and  efficiency  have  been  evolved  out 
of  a  complete  social  chaos,  and  for 
yeare  past  every  man  has  been  able 
to  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fie 
tree,  none  making  him  afraid ;  and 


we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  what  more 
could  have  been  effected  if  the  blue 
blood  of  all  the  Howards  had  nmfin 
the  veins  of  our  politicians,  and  oor 
Legislature  had  been  as  long-snffier- 
ing  towards  its  own  creations  as  is 
the  Imperial  Parliament.     There  is 
another  reason  which  probably  has 
something    to  do  with  the  short 
duration  of  our  local  governments. 
I  allude  to  the  fact  that  we  always 
take  a  man  or  set  of  men  for  what 
he  or  they  are  worth,  and  discard 
them  when  they  fidl  short  of  our 
expectations.     We  have  no  rever- 
ence for  a  name,  or  a  fiunily,  or  a 
party ;  and  we  practically  deny  that 
any  man  has  a  prescriptive  right  to 
a  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
country  in  virtue  of  his  connectton 
with  either.    We  should  never  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  have  been  sad- 
dled for  years  with  such  a  piece  of 
decorous  dullness  as  Lord  Halifax, 
simply  because  of  his  connection 
with  certain  families  who  appear  to 
look  on  the  Treasury  benches  in 
the    light    of   devisable    property. 
When  it  is  considered  how  very 
few  of  those  who  try  their  hand  at 
govemiug  are  not  found  wanting, 
it  is  easily  seen  how  the  operation  of 
such  a  principle  of  action  must  lead 
to  frequent  changes.    But  that  the 
precarious  tenure    by  which   ear 
ministera  hold  office  does  not  kad 
to  any  loss  of  vigour  in  their  exeoa- 
tive  action  can  be  proved  by  numer- 
ous facts. 

Let  one  instance  suffice.  The 
navvies  employedin  the  constroetioD 
of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  of 
Victoria  recently  struck  for  an  ad- 
vance of  wages  from  six  to  seven 
shillings  a  day.  Although  most 
people  thought  their  demand  exor- 
bitant, all  recognised  their  peifeot 
right  to  make  the  best  tenns  for 
themselves  that  they  were  able. 
But  the  oontractora  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  demand,  and  for  a  hm 
days  the  men  contented  themsdtes 
by  taking  up  a  passive  attitade. 
Finding,  however,  that  this  pro- 
duced no  effect^  iiiey  proceeded  to 
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emploj  intimidatioii ;  and  marching 
up  the  line  in  a  strong  body,  they 
forced  the  masons,  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, and  even  the  wood-cutters, 
to  suspend  operations  and  join  in 
the  demonstration.  The  Oovem- 
ment  took  immediate  steps  to  rein- 
force the  police  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Meanwhile  some  of  their 
nnmber  had  taken  to  a  little  mild 
riotbg,  smashing  a  publican*s  win- 
dows in  revenge  for  his  refusal  to 
sapply  liquor  without  payment. 
Thej  were  at  once  seized  by  the 
neighbours  and  handed  over  to  the 
anthorities.  YHien  brought  before 
the  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  the 
place  was  crowded  with  the  men  on 
strike  anxious  to  leam  the  fate  of 
their  comrades.  They  were  sen- 
tenced to  yarious  terms  of  impri- 
sonment, much  to  the  disgust  of 
their  sympathisers. 

Bat  now  came  the  turn  of  some 
of  those  gentlemen  who  had  made 
themselves  conspicuous  in  the  work 
of  intimidation.  As  the  crowd  left 
the  court  they  were  singled  out 
hjr  two  detectiyes  who  had  been 
unongst  them  for  several  days  dis- 
guised as  labourers,  and  who  had 
been  threatened  with  having  their 
heads  smashed  if  they  did  not  join 
the  rioters ;  and  though  surrounded 
bjan  excited  crowd,  whose  cham- 
pions and  leaders  they  had  been 
throuffhout  the  strike,  they  were 
lodged  in  gaol,  and  are  now  under- 
going pumshment.  The  rest  have 
since  returned  to  their  work  with- 
oot  having  obtained  the  object  for 
which  they  struck,  but  having  been 
tMght  a  very  salutary  lesson,  viz. 
that  while  they  are  free  to  agitate 
and  discuss  to  any  extent  they  may 
think  desirable,  any  attempt  to 
transgress  the  law  or  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  action  belonging  to 
others  will  be  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand.  And  let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  lesson  was  taught  them 
b^one  of  those  ephemeral  democra- 
tic governments  at  which  it  is  the 
CQstom  to  sneer,  to  whom  popular 
favour  is  the  very  breath  of  life, 


and  who,  under  a  system  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  must  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  very  class  whose 
wrong-doings  they  so  promptly  sup- 
pressed. Compare  this  with  what 
took  place  not  long  ago  in  England, 
and  that,  too,  under  a  Conservative 
administration;  firom  whom,  at  all 
events,  we  might  have  expected  a 
vigorous  conservation  of  the  public 
peace.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  Sunday  invasion  of  Hyde  Park 
in  defiance  of  the  authorities  and 
their  notices  publicly  given,  the 
railings  torn  down,  and  London 
quaking  at  the  prospect  of  the  reign 
of  the  roughs  ?  What  Englishman, 
no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world 
he  may  be  resident,  does  not  look 
back  with  a  feeling  of  shame  to  the 
contemptible  exhibition  of  imbe- 
cility which  the  Ministry  of  the  day 
presented  to  the  gaze  of  a  wondering 
world?  The  police  defeated,  the 
mob  triumphant,  and  Mr.  WaJpole 
in  tears.  The  primary  reason  for 
the  existence  of  a  government  is 
the  preservation  of  social  order; 
but  when  this  had  been  seriously 
imperilled  by  his  culpable  weak- 
ness, all  the  Home  Secretary  could 
do  was  to  h£t  up  his  voice  and  weep. 
We  may  have  no  heaven-bom  states- 
men amongst  our  rulers,  but  we 
have  men  who  can  do  men's  work, 
and  who  never  allow  the  melting 
mood  to  interfere  with  the  discharge 
of  duty.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then, 
if  we  should  look  with  something 
akin  to  contempt  on  lectures  read  us 
by  such  a  man,  or  the  Ministry  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  resent 
their  interference  in  our  local 
affairs  P  We  recognise  and  freely 
acknowledge  the  surpassing  talente 
of  some  of  the  great  political  lead- 
ers, and  should  feel  inclined  to  treat 
their  expressed  opinions  with  the 
very  utmost  respect  and  considera- 
tion. The  splendid  talents  of  a 
Gladstone,  the  dialectical  skill  of  a 
Disraeli,  tiie  incisive  eloquence  of  a 
Lowe,  and  the  sounding  periods  of  a 
Bright,  have  no  more  ardent  ad- 
mirers anywhere  than  are  to  be 
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fomid  amongst  thoee  gentlemdn's 
colonial  fellow-snbjects,  who  feel 
prond  of  belonging  to  the  race 
which  has  produced  these  intel- 
lectual giants;  but  we  have  no 
stomach  for  the  disnified  dnlness 
of  the  small  fry,  whose  hectoring 
ways  are  usually  in  an  inyerse  ratio 
to  their  capabilities.  One  of  the 
weak  points  of  the  present  Ck>lonial 
Office  is,  that  it  may  be  any  day 
filled  by  some  one  whom  the  colo- 
nists could  not  respect,  but  to  whom 
they  are  supposed,  on  certain  points, 
to  yield  an  implicit  and  unquestion- 
ing obedience.  Imagine  a  Walpole, 
a  Bruce,  or  an  Ayrton— men  who 
have  egregiously  failed  in  the  offices 
they  undertook  to  administer — 
coming  in  collision  with  a  Colonial 
Government  on  some  disputed  ques- 
tion ;  what  sort  of  chance  would 
there  be  of  airiving  at  an  amicable 
settlement  when  it  involved  sub- 
mission to  a  man  whose  talents 
could  not  command  respect  ?  I  do 
Hot  mean  to  say  that  the  submission 
to  the  paramount  power  required 
by  law  would  not  be  made  under 
any  circumstances  that  are  likely  to 
feirise;  but  this  I  do  say,  because  I 
feel  perfectly  assured  of  its  truth, 
that  obedience  would  be  yielded 
grudgingly,  and  the  collision  would 
-^ve  an  angry  feeling  behind. 
Were  the  colomes  represented  in 
the  Imperial  councils  by  delegates 
chosen  by  ourselves,  the  case  would 
be  different :  their  right  to  interfere 
in  our"  Government  would  arise  from 
the  powers  we  had  voluntarily 
clothed  them  with ;  but  when,  as  at 
present,  we  have  no  voice  whatever 
in  the  selection  of  the  gentlemen  who 
do  us  the  honour  occasionallv  to  in- 
dite homilies  for  Our  edification,  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  that  they  should 
justify  their  interference  by  ^e  supe- 
riorily  of  their  acquirements  over 
those  possessed  by  our  local  admi- 
iiistrations.  But  when  we  look  at 
the  matter  attentively,  we  are  in- 
tilined  to  ask,  '  Does  «ny  such  supe- 
Tiority  exist  P'  Admitting- that  it 
does  in  those  few  inManoes  which 


you  might  oount  on  the  fingen  of 
your  hands,  we  must  confess  thtt 
amongst  what  mav  be  termed  the 
rank  and  file  of  public  men  at  home 
we  fiiil  to  discover  any  signs  of  that 
exalted  wisdom  or  adimnistntiTe 
ability  which  would  command  sub- 
mission. Like  most  onlookers  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  we  see  more 
of  the  game  wmch  is  going  on  in 
England  than  those  who  are  neanr 
the  scene  of  events,  and  we  follow 
the  play  with  the  greatest  attentkni 
and  interest.  We  know  all  the 
particulars  of  the  Crimean  bangle. 
in  which  English  administrators 
interfered,  and  we  likewise  know 
the  history  of  the  Abyssinian  sac- 
cess,  in  which  they  ^d  not ;  and  wo 
draw  our  own  inferences,  whicb  are 
not  always  exactly  fiivourable  i(> 
those  gentlemen  whose  official  lif ' 
commences  almost  in  their  cradles, 
and  whose  hereditary  claims  on  the 
Government  of  the  country  hare 
received  full  recognition  in  afler 
life.  At  all  events,  we  feel  pretty 
sure  about  one  thing,  viz.  that  thr 
worst  Colonial  Government  that 
ever  called  forth  the  milk  and  water 
sarcasm  of  a  Downing  Street  exqoi- 
site  could  not  have  managed  the 
Crimean  expedition  more  disgraoe- 
fully  than  did  that  group  of  trained 
administrators — ^that  band  of  all 
the  talents — ^which  formed  the  oel^ 
brated  Coalition  Ministry  of  b>rd 
Aberdeen.  I  may  be  told,  however, 
that  these  are  mere  matters  of  de- 
tail ;  that  if  I  wish  to  see  the  reai 
greatness  and  vast  superiority  of 
Enc^lish  statesmen,  I  must  look  for 
both  in  the  great  schemes  of  State 
policy  which  they  conceive  »»<! 
carry  out.  Let  us  examine  a  few. 
A  bloody  war  was  waged  to  destroy 
Russian  influence  in  the  Black  Sen. 
and  free  Turkey  from  all  fear  of 
aggression.  Recently  our  then  ha- 
miliated  (!)  foe  tore  up  the  treaty 
we  wrung  from  him  and  threw  tlie 
fragmento  in  our  fiuse.  We  desired 
to  see  a  united  Italy;  we  opposed 
the  French  interference  by  whicl> 
alone  it  beesane  possible  $  we  wished 
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to  saye  Schleswi^  and  Holstein  for 
Denmark,  bai  only  sncoeeded  in 
makiiig  onrselyBs  ridicolons  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  thrcnigh  Earl  Bus- 
seD's  empty  yaponringB.  We  have 
for  years  been  trjine  to  pacify 
Ireland ;  she  is  still  a  thorn  in  our 
side. — But  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  ^ 
farther  with  such  a  melancholy  hst 
of  failares. 

When  next  any  speaker  or 
writer  feels  moved  to  make  a  few 
oontemptaons  remarks  about  Co- 
lonial governments  in  general,  I 
wonldask  him  to  pause  and  look 
nearer  home,  and  see  whether  there 
is  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  what- 
ever powers  of  sarcasm  he  may 
possess  in  that  direction.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  I  claim  for 
Colonial  ministries  any  very  ex- 
alted position.  We  have  had  many 
bad,  some  indifferent,  and  a  feiV 
good.  All  that  I  assert  is  this — 
that  looking  at  the  difficult  circum- 
stances by  which  they  are  sur- 
ronnded,  the  materials  of  which 
tliej  are  composed,  and  the  total 
'w^nt  of  experience  in  the  art  of 
government  with  which  nearly  all 
of  them  entered  upon  their  task, 
thej  have  succeeded  in  developing 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  admi- 
nistrative ability,  and  have  shown  a 
remarkable  aptitude  for  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs.  On  this  account 
they  are  entitled  to  the  respect  of 
eveiy  sensible  man,  instead  of  the 
sapercilions  treatment  too  often  ac- 
corded them. 

There  is  another  point  on  which 
onr  English  critics  are  vety  severe 
on  us,  namely,  the  selfishness  we 
display  in  not  exhibiting  a  willing- 
iiess  to  receive  and  provide  for  the 
Hweepiugs  of  the  home  workhouses. 
^0  doubt  it  would  be  very  agree- 
able to  the  various  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians throughout  Great  firttidn  to 
be  rcHieved  of  all  the  paupers  whose 
presence  necessitates  a  heavy  poor's 
i^te.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
there  is  an  immense  area  of  unoccu- 
pied land  in  th^ese  colonies  which 
^onld  support  a  large  popiilatibh, 


and  no  one'  would  rejoice  more  than 
the  present  colonists  to  see  it  turned 
to  its  legitimate  use.  But  the 
settlers  we  require  are  altogether 
of  a  different  stamp  to  the  lazy 
tramps  and  brokenpdowu  labourers 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  recipients 
df  parish  relie£  We  have  too  good 
a  hope  of  the  future  of  these  pro- 
vinces, and  too  firm  a  fidth  in  the 
attractions  which  they  offei^  to  the 
energetic,  the  thrifty,  and  the  indus- 
trious, to  make  ud  regard  with  any- 
thing like  compilacency  the  propo- 
sitions which  have  been  put  forward 
to  increase  our  numbers  by  pouring 
out  the  dregs  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  on  these  shores.  The 
vast  increase  of  pauperism  in  the 
mother  country  is  at  once  a  national 
difficulty  and  a  national  disgrace, 
but  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
for  her  to  relieve  herself  of  a  burden, 
no  matter  how  intolerable,  which 
is  the  natural  result  of  her  social 
legislation,  at  the  expense  of  any 
of  the  outlying  provinces  of  her 
.'empire.  It  would  be  as  mon- 
strous a  proceeding  as  if  Middlesex 
were  to  deport  all  her  paupers 
into  Surrey  and  wipe  her  hands  oi 
them  for  ever  after.  The  ideas 
which  a  large  number  of  people 
have  of  the  advantages  attending 
emigration  are  strangely  exagge- 
rated for  want  of  any  exact  know- 
ledge on  the  subject.  They  hear  of 
land  to  be  had  almost  for  the 
asking,  of  its  extraordinary  fertihty 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  those 
who  till  it,  and — distance  lending 
enchantment  to  the  view — ^they  im- 
mediately jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  have  only  to  place  all  the 
'dilapidated  and  vicious  paupers 
they  may  have  on  hand  in  posses- 
sion of  a  plot  of  ground  to  transform 
them,  into  prosperous  formers  and 
virtuous  citizens.  But  if  they  will 
think  for  a  minute,  they  will  see 
.  that  a  man  without  capital,  unless 
willing  to  work  steadily  for  others 
until  he  can  acquire  it,  is'  as  help- 
lelss  in  Australia  as  in '  England. 
Wen  if  the  land  he 'v^tots  were 
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given  to  him,  together  with  imple- 
ments and  seed  for  its  cultivationy 
he  could  not  live  on  air  while  his 
crops  were  growing.  But  the  de- 
moralised pauper  and  the  gaol  bird 
are  not  the  stamp  of  men  to  succeed 
in  any  pursuit  which  demands 
settled  and  persevering  industry, 
and  would  only  help  to  crowd  our 
charitable  institutions  and  fill  our 
pnsons.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we,  too,  are  not  without  our 
social  difficulties.  We  have  our 
own  poor  to  support,  and  our  own 
dangerous  classes  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection, without  burdening  ourselves 
with  the  care  of  others.  It  is  only 
fair  and  reasonable  that  every  sepa- 
rate factory  where  crime  and  pau- 
perism are  produced  should  consume 
its  own  smoke. 

When  the  English  Government 
intimated  its  willingness  to  hand 
over  the  waste  lands  of  the  Grown 
to  the  colonial  legislatures,  the  sole 
condition  attached  was  the  provision 
of  a  suitable  civil  list  for  her  Ma- 
jesty. It  is  a  fair  subject  for  dis- 
cussion whether  in  the  interests  of 
the  teeming  population  at  home  this 
was  not  an  error  in  statesmanship. 
Certain  reservations  might  perhaps 
wisely  have  been  made  of  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  to  enable  a  certain 
number  of  people  to  emigrate  yearly 
under  arrangements  to  be  mutually 
agreed  on  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, and  to  provide  those  sent 
with  sufficient  funds  to  make  a 
start.  The  opportunity  was,  how- 
ever, lost  through  no  fault  of  ours, 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  less  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  under  no  circumstances 
would  we  consent  to  receive  the 
only  classes  with  which  our  coun- 
trymen at  home  seem  anxious  to 
part,  namely,  criminals  and  pau- 
pers. 

The  social  difficulties  to  which  I 
have  alluded  have  had  a  ereat  deal 
to  do  with  that  protective  policy 
which  has  caused  so  many  vials  of 
wrath  to  be  emptied  on  our  heads. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  as  firmly 
convinced  that   protection  in  any 


form  is  vicious  in  principle,  and  a 
complete  failure  in  operation,  as  the 
most  ardent  freetrader  could  desire ; 
but  although  I  am  sorry  to  see  oar 
politicians  reviving  those  antiqoated 
means  of  increasing  national  pros- 
perity which  only  have  the  effect  of 
promoting  unnecessary  mann&c- 
tures  and  forcing  the  industry  of 
the  country  into  artificial  and  nn- 
profitable  channels,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  in  the  case  of  many, 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions, 
or  their  earnest,  though,  as  I  think, 
mistaken,  expectations  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  are  averse  to  taking 
their  experience  at  second-hand— 
they  liketo  buy  it  for  themselves;  and 
doubtless  its  value  to  them  is  nearly 
in  proportion  to  its  cost.  We  are 
now  pnrsuine  this  system,  and  no 
amount  of  ridicule  or  denunciatioii 
could  turn  us  from  our  purpose, 
although  both  one  and  the  other  are 
apt  to  beget  a  feeling  of  irritation 
and  resentment.  It  may  be  said 
that  any  such  feeling  is  unreasoo- 
able ;  but  when  a  man  has  entered 
upon  an  unreasonable  course  after 
due  warning,  and  expressed  hisfim 
determiliation  to  pursue  it  to  the 
end,  his  temper  is  not  likely  to  be 
improved  by  advice,  no  matter  in 
how  friendily  a  spirit  it  may  be 
tendered.  If  let  alone,  probacy  be 
comes  round  in  time,  and  after  tk 
first  soreness  has  passed  over,  is 
ready  to  admit  his  error.  It  is  not 
so  very  long  since  England  aban- 
doned a  policy  of  protecticm  ^ 
she  can,  with  any  grace,  chide  her 
colonies  for  a  oeuef  in  fiiDaoes 
which  she  herself  cherished  up^ 
so  late  a  period.  She,  for  centonesr 
was  groping  her  way  to  the  li^|» 
and  need  not  grow  impatient  with 
us  if  we  take  afew  years  to  etmp 
from  the  blackness  of  darkness 
which  at  present  envelopes  our 
commercial  leffislation. 

Our  land  policy  is  anothff  theo« 
on  which  otners  of  our  critioB^ 
light  to  exercise  themselves.  We 
have  departed  from  the  WakefieW 
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system  of  oolonisation,  wiih  its 
beaatifiEdlj'  smiple  processes  of  sale 
by  auction  at  an  npset  price,  half 
the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  public 
works,  and  half  to  the  introduction 
of  the  population  necessary  to  cany 
them  out.  We,  in  Victoria,  have 
adopted  in  its  stead  a  system  of  free 
selection  before  survey,  deferred 
payments,  and  a  grant  at  the  end 
of  so  many  years  at  a  fixed  price, 
dependent  also  on  certain  conditions 
regarding  residence  and  cultivation. 
T&s  attempt  to  place  the  man  of 
small  means  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete irith  his  wealtny  neighbour  has 
been  denounced  as  unscientific  and 
impracticable.  Any  endeavour  to 
place  restrictions  on  the  influence  of 
capital,  we  are  told,  must  neces- 
sarily fiiil,  although  by  legislation 
yoa  may  force  it  into  tortuous 
ehamiels.  No  doubt  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  this  dictum,  and 
many  other  remarks  of  a  similar 
luktore ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the'matter 
of  protective  duties,  we  must  be  left 
to  find  out  our  errors  for  ourselves. 
It  may,  however,  be  &irly  granted 
that  those  who  have  been  striving 
for  years  past  to  create  a  large  yeo- 
man class  have  had  a  statesmanlike 
end  in  view,  although  the  means 
they  have  adopted  to  attain  it  may 
be jraen  to  objection. 

miile  some  of  our  early  land  law 
refoimers  adopted  the  cry  against 
the  absurd  clums  which  the  squat- 
ters put  forward  under  the  Oinders 
in  Coimcil  as  the  surest  passport  to 
popular  favour,  there  were  to  be 
found  in  their  ranks  men  of  educa- 
tion and  character,  whose  whole 
career  negatived  the  idea  that  they 
▼ere  actuated  by  selfish  motives. 
With  statesmanlike  acuteness  they 
i^eoognised  the  fbct  that  the  great 
want  of  the  countiy  was  a  settled 
population  on  her  lands — ^men  till- 
ing their  own  holdings— and  with 
loud  courage  they  braved  any 
amonnt  of  misrepresentation  and 
abase  in  their  endeavours  to  create 
&  class,  moderately  xn^sperous  in 
their  circumstances,  and  necessarily 


Conservative  in  their  instincts,  the 
want  of  which  in  England,  at  the 
present  day,  is  bitterly  lamented  by 
her  most  brilliant  writers  and  pro- 
found thinkers.  In  seeking  to  attain 
this  end,  they  were  perforce  com- 
pelled|to  violate  many  of  those  rules 
which  it  is  the  fiishion  now-a-days 
to  consider  of  equal  obligation  with 
the  moral  law.  But  it  was  their 
very  faith  in  the  teachings  of  politi- 
cal economy  which  led  them  to  adopt 
those  expedients  which  are  de- 
nounced by  their  critics  as  perni- 
cious errors.  They  understood  so 
weU  the  action  of  tiie  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  the  practically 
unlimited  power  of  capital  if 
left  to  its  natural  operation, 
that  they  sought  by  legisla- 
tive enactments  to  check  the 
forces  which,  if  left  unfettered, 
would  have  prevented  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  very  class  which 
the^  were  anxious  to  foster.  Their 
action  may  have  been  unphilosophi- 
cal,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  end 
for.  which  th^  strove  has  been 
partly  attained.  Of  course  the 
evasions  of  the  law  have  been  innu- 
merable, despite  the  regulations 
with  which  the  acquirement  of  land 
has  been  hedged  round.  But  this 
was  always  foreseen  and  expected. 
The  result,  however,  of  all  the  ten- 
tative legislation  on  the  subject  has 
been  to  create  a  large  number  of 
sxUbXL  fireeholders,  who  would  never 
have  had  a  chance  of  obtaining  a 
fieirm  had  unrestricted  competition 
been  permitted  to  continue,  and 
this  at  least  must  be  looked  on  as  a 
tangible  gain.  But  while  acknow- 
ledging the  good  which  has  resulted 
in  this  case  from  an  interference 
with  natural  laws,  it  would  be  un- 
fiiir  were  I  not  to  acknowledge  that 
a  large  amount  of  national  demorali- 
sation has  attended  the  process. 
Land  sharpers  and  dummy  holders 
have  been  developed  in  numbers, 
and  a  not  unnatural  desire  to  pro- 
tect personal  interests  from  spolia- 
tion has  induced  many  *to  sail 
rather  nearer  the  wind  '  in  respect 
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to  ihe  affiniiatioiia  xeqnired  by  the  are  amyersuii  with  oar  land  kw 

Tarions  Acts  than  is  altogether  con*  history.    For  some  years  after  the 

sistent  with  strict  integrity.     To  gold  was  found  the  squatters  held 

say  this,  however,  is  to  say  nothing  on  to  every  rood  of  ground  they 

more  than  that  every  earthly  good  oonld    by    any    possibility   claim 

is  attended  by  its  own  special  draw-  with  deqierato   tenacity;   and   in 

backs.    Now  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  the  fiice  of  the  loud  outcry  which 

understood  that  in  what  I  have  arose  to  *  unlock   the  lands,'  the 

adduced  I  by    no  means  wish  to  entire  dosuie  of  which  against  seU 

be  taken  as  arming  in  &vonr  of  tlement   was  daily   robbing  their 

the  course  which  has  been  adopted  country  of  the  pick  of  her  popuk* 

— I    have  merely  wished    to    lay  tion,  they  stood  firmly  on  their  legil 

before  your  readers  a  few  of  the  rights  and  refused  to  budge  an  incL 

reasons    which   actuated  many  of  This  short-sighted  and  sdfish  policy 

our  pnblic  men  in  connection  with,  wab  followed  bv  a  righteous  rstri* 

this  matter.    Perhaps  a  better  and  bntion ;  tar  when  the  power  orer 

more  scientific  way  of  arriving  at  the  lands  passed  into  the  handB  of 

the  same  result  'mu^ht  have  been  the  people  nnder  the  New  Constitii* 

adopted,  although  1  must  confess  tion  Act,  they  were  little  inclined  to 

that  it  is  not  very  apparent.     It  ^how  generosity  to  the  class  who 

must,  however,  be  allowed  that  the  had  always  met  their  reasonable 

end  aimed  at  was  g^ood  in  itself,  and  demands  with  a  surly  and  dogged 

the  ostensible  motive  which  dictated  defiance.    At  one  time  the  sqaatten 

the  course  taken  was  generous  and  might  have  made  terms :  they  neg* 

just.     Not  only  was  it  desirable,  leoted  the    opportnnity,  and  have 

with  a  view  to  the  future  of  the  had   to  pay  the  penalty  of  their 

colony,  to  encourage  by  every  means  folly.    But  no  great  sooal  revolo- 

in  our  power  the  multiplication  of  tion  was  ever  yet  inaagurated  with- 

small  freeholders,  but  it  was  neces>  out  the  infliction  of  some  indiTidcal 

sary,  in  order  to  conserve  the  imme*  hardship ;  and  looking  at  the  urgent 

diato  interests  of  society,  to  provide  need  which  existed  for  a  chaoge, 

a  class  which  would  be  Conservative  and  the  magnitude  of  the  intereets 

in  ite  instincts  in  virtue  of  ite  pro-  involved,  we  may  well  be  satisfied 

perty,  as  a   counterpoise    to    the  with  the  result  of  the  experiment 

noinadio  digging  population,  who,  But  in  all  these  thinsp  which  we 

if  not  revolutionary,  were  at  least-  have  done,  we  have  violated  that 

reckless  in  politick  matters.      To  idol  of  the  political  econonusts— the 

accomplish  tbis  was  the  first  duty  sacred   doctrine  of   *  ladssez  faire* 

of  a  8tatesman,.and  that  it  has  been  Accordingly  we  are  twitted  by  some 

done  to   the  present  extent  says  of  our  home  friends  with  onr  1a^ 

something  for  the  far«sightedness  mentable  ignoranoe,  and  pitied  bj 

of  our  politicians  and  the  ability  of  qthera .  for  our  perverse  blindness, 

those  to  whom  the  administration  But  while  claiming  for  our  endetp 

of  the  various  Acte  has  been  en^*  vonrs  to  promote  tne  happiness  of 

trusted.    As  may  be  supposed,  all.  the  greatestnumber,  only  a  moderate 

this  settlement  has  not  been  accom*  amount  of  success,  and  acknowledg- 

plishedwithout  a  great  ontery  from  ing  the  impossibility   of   entirelj 

the  squatting  class,  whose  pretended  counteracting    by    legislation    the 

inchoate  righte  have  been  invaded,  operation  of  those  economic  lavs 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  unchecked  action  of  which  tf 

the    infringement    of   the    vested  regards  land  we  believe  to  resnlt  in 

intereste  of  which  our  democratic  the  enrichment  of  the  rich  and  the 

Gk>vemment  has  been  guilty— -the  impoverishment   of   the  poor,  we 

justice  of  which  is  easily  appreciated  would    ask    our    English    critics* 

at  its  proper  value  by  tibose  who  '  Where  shall  we  turn  for  a  modi'^ 
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on  wbichto  ftahion  our  land  policy  P' 
Shall  we  go  to  that  oountiy,  of 
which  it  has  been  said  hj  a  distin- 
gniflhed  ffentfeman,  after  'a  sad 
and  lenguened  experience,  that  the 
prodnoer  of  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
IiiB  Inow,  for  his  body's  sake  and 
for  his  sool's  sake,  can  be  placed  tn 
no  wone  position  than  he  is  at  home, 
in  merry  England,  in  Christian 
England,  the  nnrse  of  indnstiy,  the 
reiy  hotbed  of  philanthropy'?  Shall 
we  adopt  a  syi^em  which  has  soien* 
tificallyimproyed  the  yeomanry  fix>m 
off  the  &ce  of  Britain,  and  rednced 
the  agricnltnral  labourer  beneath 
thekrel  of  the  beasts  that  perish  ? 
Shall  we  knowingly  hang  about  the 
neck  of  a  young  country  the  intoler- 
able burden  of  a  large  landed  aris- 
tocracy who  can  count  their  acres  by 
the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands, 
while  many  of  them  treat  their 
peasantry  with  less  considera- 
tion than  their  cattle,  and  refford 
this  fiur  world  which  God  has  given 
to  bring  forth  food  for  the  comfort 
and  snstenance  of  all  made  in  His 
image,  as  if  it  had  only  been  created 
to  gratify  their  pride,  to  magnify 
thor  littleness,  and  minister  to  their 
IiutsP  We  are  told  that  at  present 
half  England  is  owned  by  one 
hondred  and  fifty  persona,  and  nine- 
teen and  a  half  m£lionB  of  acres  in 
Scotland  by  twelre  persons.  Is  it 
pOBBible  to  imagine  a  more  mon-. 
iitrons  monopoly,  or  one  more  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  the  curse  which 
follows  injustice?  Will  any  man 
wj  that  we  are  not  right  at  this 
earlj  portion  of  our  career  to  vio- 
late every  eoonomie  maxim  rather 
than  allow  a  land  system  to  grow 
np,  whereby  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  one  man  to  eject  fifteen 
thonsand  souls  from  their  holdings 
in  order  to  make  room  fbr  deer,  as 
was  done  on  the  Sutherland 
estates?  Far  better  any  sacrifice 
than  the  initiation  of  a  policy  which 
wonld  end  in  placing  it  m  the  power 
of  any  one  individual  to  treat  his 
fellow-men  like  dogs.  Hodge,  the 
agricnltnral  labourer,  bringing  up 


a  family  on  sdveti  or  eight  shillings 
a  week,  worse  fed  and  lodged  than 
the  swine  he  tends,  living  without 
hope,  and  dying  in  a  workhouse 
wiiffd,  is  a  direct  raoduction  of  the 
land  legislation  of  England ;  and  yet 
surely  he  presents  to  our  view  a 
specimen  of  humanity  which  other 
countries  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
acclimatise.  The  contrast  which 
this  poor  wretched  hind,  living  in 
abject  penury,  presents  to  the  man 
whose  land  he  tills,  who  loiters 
through  life  in  unearned  idleness, 
is  one  which  moves  a  man  now  to 
pity  and  now  to  indignation.  So 
tar  firom  the  colonists  toking  a  les- 
son from  England  on  this  head, 
they  may  fiurly  bid  her  think  lesa 
of  the  abstract  doctrines  which  she 
at  present  adores,  and  more  of  the 
practical  means  whereby  the  suf* 
ferings  of  her  poor  may  be  alleviated 
^-sufferings  which  cry  abudto  Heaw 
ven  for  redress,  and  will  not  cxy  in. 
vain,  though  violence  and  bloodshed. 

Bed  mixi,  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws, 

precede  the  advent  of  the  relief 
pnwed  for.  That  the  lust  for  land 
and  the  selfishness  which  is  foster* 
ed  by  the  undeserved  power  which 
attends  its  possession  are  answer* 
able  for  much  of  the  misery  at 
present  existing  in  Britain,  may  -  be 
fidrly  assumed.  We  know  that  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  a  stato 
of  affairs  existed  such  as  we  are 
attempting  to  bring  about  in 
these  colonies,  the  condition  of  the 
&rm  labourer  was  very  different^ 
from  what  it  is  at  present!  He  was 
well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well 
housed ;  he  had  meat  and  beer  in 
plenty,  and  holidays  on  which  to 
enjoy  himself.  Compare  his  caso 
with  that  of  the  poor  wreteh  who 
now  tilla  the  English  fields — ^his 
insufficient  food,  his  miserable  hovel, 
and  his  hopel^s,  joyless  life — the 
contrast  is  as  painful  as  it  is  hu* 
miHatinc^.  If  the  result  of  modem 
civilisation  is  necessarily  to  degrade 
human  beings  to  the  level  of  beasts 
of  burden,  then  let  us  pray  for  a: 
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return  of  the  Dark  Ages,  if  baply 
they  might  pnt  an  end  to  the 
hideous  social  crimes  which  are 
daily  perpetrated  under  cover  of  an 
iniquitous  law,  which  secures  to  a 
few  what  Providence  designed  for  all. 
But  the  colonists  do  not  think  that 
modem  civilisation  must  of  necessity 
entail  all  these  deplorable  conse- 
quences, and  they  are  ■  struggling 
manfully, .  though  it  may  be  in  a 
rouffh  and  ready  way,  to  give  effect 
to  their  views.  Their  success  is  by 
no  means  assured,  and  they  may 
yet  have  to  retrace  their  steps. 
But,  by  whatever  means  they  may 
hereafter  attain  their  end«-whether 
by  abolishing  property  in  land 
altogether  and  constituting  the 
State  the  universal  landlord,  or  in 
some  otiiier  way — ^they  at  least  de- 
serve credit  for  their  strenuous 
efforts ;  and  their  earnest  faith  in 
the  eventual  triumph  of  their  views 
should  command  respect  rather 
than  excite  ridicule. 

From  what  I  have  said  about  the 
Land  question  it  ma^  perhaps  be 
seen  how  extremely  irritating  we 
find  the  tene  of  mingled  condescen- 
sion and  coiitempt  which  is  fre- 
quently adopted  by  tbe  home  papers 
when  leottuing  us  on  our  own 
affiurs.  Men  who  are  as  ignorant  of 
our  geographical  position  as  they 
are  of  our  local  concerns,  very  often 
indite  lengthy  articles  for  no 
other  apparent  reason  than  to  dis- 
play their  own  ignorance,  and  dis- 
gust the  colonists,  who  are  naturally 
offended  and  chafed  when  they  find 
themselves  g^tesquely  misrepre- 
sented— ^when  they  see  their  actions 
(undertaken  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  merito  of  the  case)  made  the 
subject  of  elegant  bant^  by  those 
who  show,  by  the  absurd  mistakes 
they  make  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  different  colonies,  that  their 
geographical  knowledge  concerning 
them  IS  limited  in  the  extreme. 
The  annoyance  the  coloniste  feel 
leads  them  to  ask  what  special 
qualities  these  self-constituted  critics 
and  censors  possess  for  the  office 


they  have  undertaken,  and  whether 
there  are  no  abuses  or  absurdities 
existing  in  the  English  political  or 
social  system  on  which  they  maj 
exercise  their  pens  without  trou- 
bling themselves  with  matters  they 
do  not  understand,  or  at  best  onlj 
learn  at  second  hand.  This  exces- 
sive sensitiveness  to  ridicule  or 
criticism  may  seem  absurd,  or  even 
morbid ;  but  it  is  at  least  open  to 
question  whether  a  keen  suscepti- 
bility to  censure  or  praise  is  not 
preferable  to  that  stolid  indifference 
to  both  which  is  begotten  of  undae 
self-complacency.  We,  undatiibl 
children,  are  in  the  habit  of  ascrib- 
ing a  large  amount  of  the  latter 
qualify  to  our  aug^ust  mother.  This 
extreme  touchiness  likewise  arises 
in  no  small  degree  from  the  warm 
affection  we  retein  for  the  land  of 
our  birth,  and  the  high  value  ve 
place  on  her  good  opinion,  nor  can 
we  see  why  the  feelmg '  should  not 
be  reciprocated.  It  is  true  that, 
compared  with  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  we  are 
few  in  number;  but  the  affection 
and  respect  of  tiie  British  subjects 
scattered  ovinr  the  Colonial  Empire 
should  be  at  least  as  valuable 
as  the  goodwill  of  a  similar  num- 
ber of  our  brethren  resident  in 
Middlesex  or  Surrey.  I  would 
ask,  however,  is  the  tone  too  often 
assumed  both  by  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment and  the  various  organs  of 
public  opinion  towards  these  com- 
munities calculated  to  oonciliatothat 
regard  which  can  alone  insure  the 
maintenance  of  an  endurimg  con- 
nection P  To  be  perpetually  toU 
that  the  continuance  of  the  union 
is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffbrence 
to  the  parent  State,  that  we  are 
free  to  go  or  remain  so  lonff  as  we 
do  not  give  too  much  trouble,  and 
that  our  continued  loyalty  does  not 
entitle  us  to  anything  beyond  a 
erudging  return,  is  not  likely  to 
roster  that  feeling  of  deep  affection 
which  would  be  we  best  and  surest 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  bend  through  any  dark  hoars 
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of  diffionltj  and  danger  which  Ae 
fatoe  may  haye  in  store  for  ns. 
Since  England  has  done  justice  to 
her  Colonies,  has  she  had  anything 
to  complain  of  in  their  behayionr  r 
Thej  invariably  show  their  respect 
uid  attachment  to  her  Majesfy  by 
the  distmgoished  consideration  with 
which  they  treat  her  representa> 
tives;   they  have   received    those 
scions  of  her  &mily  who  have  been 
oominiflaoned  W  time  to  time 
to  visit  them,  with  an  amonnt  of 
enthusiasm  which  has  laid   them 
open  to  the  satirical  remarks  of 
those  who  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween the  flnnke3rism  which  proba- 
Uj  dwells  in  thieir  own  sonls,  and 
the  generous  warmth  of  a  &ee  people 
anxious  to  testify  in  every  way  their 
love  for  the  grand  old  land,  and 
the  institaticms  under  which  she 
has  achiered  greatness;  and  they 
hare  subscribed  liberally  to  all  the 
patriotic  funds  which    have  been 
nifled  of  late  years.    But  they  feel, 
notwithstanding  all  these  points  in 
their  &vour,  that  the  English  people 
do  not  know  them,  and  they  grieve 
to  find   that    so   little   eagerness 
\r  displayed  to  cultivate  a  better 
ftnd  closer  acquaintance.    It  may 
he  that  time  and  improyed  means 
of  communication  may  remove  the 
ohstacles    which    now  exist  to  a 
Toare  intimate  union  and  a  greater 
oneness  of  feeling ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  hearts  grow  cold 
mider  a  systematic  course  of  con- 
tempinious  neglect.     Most  of  the 
inhabitants    of    the    colony    from 
which  I  now  write  are  natives  of 
the  old  country,  and  consequently 
have  the    advantage  of   knowing 
hoth.    I  feel  assured  that  could  the 
people  at  home  once  see  the  settle- 
ments which  have  been  planted  on 
these  shores  by  the  enterprise  and 
courage  of  their  brethren,  the  indif- 
ference with  which  they  now  reg^ard 
them  would  pass  away,  once  and 
for  ever.  It  may  seem  to  some  that 
ve  are  given  to  over-estimating  our 
importance,  but  those  who    have 
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seen  how  these  conmmnities  have 
grown  up  almost  in  a  day — have 
watched  the  rapidity  with  which 
handsome   and   populous   cities — 
oities  surpassing,  in  the  beauty  of 
their  buildings  and  their  social  ap- 
pliances, many  of  the  provincial 
towns  which  can  count  their  age  by 
centuries — ^who  have  witnessed  the 
almost  instinctive  ability  with  which 
the  complicated  machinery  of  civi* 
hsed  and  liberal  government  has 
been  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a 
population  ever  increasing  in   an 
almost  unprecedented  ratio:  such 
men,  I  say,  will  be  vrilling  to  admit 
that  we  are  not  giving  utterance  to 
any  valn-gloiious  nonsense  when  we 
express  our  firm   oonviction  that 
TTithrn  a  very  few  vearB  we  shaU  con- 
stitute  a  nation  of  whose  friendship 
any  State  might  be  ^ad.    A  close 
alliance  is  now  within  the  power  of 
England  to  secure  in  perpetuity,  if 
her  statesmen  are  only  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  her  people  will  ex- 
change the  chilling  indifference  and 
spirit  of  detraction  in  which  they 
too  often  indulge   for  a   warmer 
interest  in  our  welfieffe,  and  a  more 
generous  appreciation  of  our  worth. 
Loving  mj  country  as  I  do,  with  a 
love  only  intensified  by  an  absence 
of  many  years,  and  knowing,  as  I 
do,  the  resources  of  the  colonies 
and  the  spirit  of  their  inhabitants, 
I  feel  that  I  could  not  wish  England 
a  gpreater  boon  than  the   sincere 
attachment    of  her   dependencies. 
In  a  few  years  they  will  have  ac- 
quired in  point  of  population  and 
development  the  status  of  a  second- 
rate  Power,  and  were  they  all  welded 
together  under  judicious  and  equit- 
able   terms,    they  would   have   a 
career  before  them  to  which  that 
of  Great  Britain,  hitherto,  would 
appear  as  nothing,  chequered  though 
her  pathway  has  been  with  glory. 
The  course  which  she  may  take  at 
this   juncture    in    her    history    is 
fraugnt  with  the  most  momentous 
consequences  to  the  future  of  our 
race  and  the  world.     Is  that  grand 
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empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets 
to  be  consolidated  ?  or  are  narrow 
views  and  petty  jealousies  to  shatter 
as  fair  a  fabric  as  was  ever  bnilt  ap 
by  the  skill  of  the  statesman  or  the 
blood  of  the  warrior  ?  United,  we 
may  defy  the  world!  Separated, 
we  should  become  a  mere  group  of 
insignificant  atoms.  Let  no  one  un- 
dervalue the  wonderful  force  which 
springs  from  pride  of  race  and  em- 
pire. No  people  have  more  clearly 
shown  its  energy  than  the  Jews. 
The  proud  thought  that  they  were 
once  the  chosen  people  of  God,  and  as 
such  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
has  been  sufficient  to  support  them 
through  centuries  of  persecution  and 
unutterable  woe.  Though  hunted, 
proscribed,  robbed,  tortured,  and 
slain,  on  account  of  their  religion, 
neither  chains  nor  death  have  been 
able  to  make  them  forswear  their 
faith,  or  forfeit  their  share  in  the 
glories  of  their  ancient  race.  We, 
too,  have  had  a  glorious  history, 
and  none  of  us  are  willing  to  part 
M'ith  our  lot  in  the  inheritance.  In 
the  dispensation  of  Providence 
Britain  has  been  selected  to  people 
the  waste  places  of  the  earth ;  and 
it  is  time,  now  that  so  many  of  her 
offshoots  have  attained  to  years  of 
maturity,  that  fresh  arraugements 
should  be  made  whereby,  while 
they  participate  in  her  g^at  glories, 
and  the  benefits  which  have  accrued 
from  her  efforts,  they  may  take  their 
fair  share  of  her  present  troubles 
and  her  future  responsibilities. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  deve- 
lop all  those  patriotic  feelings 
which  give  strength  to  a  nation; 
and  Britain,  laying  reverently  aside 
the  tawlitions  of  a  glorious  past, 
would  stretch  forward  to  a  still 
moro  glorious  future,  as  the  head 
of  one  of  the  great  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  which,  though 
scattered  over  the  fia^e  of  the 
^lobe,  would  be  one  in  sympathy, 
in  affection,  and  purpose. 

A  project  has  lately  been  put  for- 
ward, having  for  its  object  the 
neutralisation   of    the  colonies    in 


any  future  wars  in  which  England 
might  be  engaged  ;  but  it  has  not 
met  with  much  encouragement.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  every 
colony  there  are  to  be  found  men, 
few  in  number,  but  by  no  means 
wanting  in  talent^  who  do  not  re- 
gard the  mother  country  with  any 
great  amount  of  goodwilL  Although 
the  Irish  here  have  not  formed  them- 
selves  into  a  powerful  organisation, 
as  in  the  United  States,  with  objects 
avowedly  hostile  to  Great  Britain, 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
majority  have  brought  with  them 
to  their  adopted  country  the  feelings 
and  traditions  of  their  long-time 
persecuted  race.  Time,  good  govern- 
ment, and  material  prosperity,  may 
diminish  and  ultimately  destroy  the 
hostility  which  is  the  penalty  which 
England  must  pay  for  centuries  of 
oppression,  and  of  which  it  maj 
certainly  be  said,  that  '  it  was  not 
only  a  crime  but  a  mistake.'  While 
we  confidently  look  forward  to  this 
desirable  consummation,  we  have 
only  to  glance  through  the  columns 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  organs,  to 
observe  their  virulent  attacks  and 
their  treasonable  comments  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment, to  know  that  the  time 
is  not  yet.  To  these  may  be  added 
a  small  American  element  in  onr 
midst,  originally  British  subjects, 
then  naturalised  citizens  of  the 
great  republic,  and  who  have  once 
more,  for  their  own  convenience, 
returned  to  their  original  allegiance, 
bringing  vrith  them  that  unaccount- 
able hatred  to  England  and  English 
institutions  which  unfortunately 
poisons  the  American  mind.  It  is 
to  these  two  classes,  I  believe — aided 
and  abetted  certainly  by  a  few  poli- 
ticians, who  think  they  see  greater 
chances  of  personal  distinction  in 
an  independent  State — ^that  we  owe 
the  proposition  concerning  nen- 
tralitj  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
But  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority 
revolt  from  such  half-hearted  conn- 
sels.  They  would  scorn  to  enjoy  the 
prestige  attending  the  Imperial  con- 
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nection  during  peace,  without  being 
prepared  to  share  the  dangers  which 
are  inseparable  from  it.  Whatever 
our  &iilts  may  be,  meanness  of 
action  or  spirit  cannot  fairly  be 
reckoned  among  the  nnmber ;  and 
if  oar  independence  some  day  or 
another  is  inevitable,  we  would 
spam  with  contempt  any  proposi- 
tion to  oommenoe  oitr  national  exist- 
ence by  any  act  which  would  cause 
oar  cbildren's  children  to  blush  for 
sbame. 

Oar  most  prominent  statesmen 
have  spoken  out  boldly  on  this  point. 
Sir  James  M'Culloch,  Chief  Secre- 
tary of  Victoria,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress to  the  electors  of  Momington, 


It  is  farther  reeommended  by  U19  00m- 
missioD  that  measures  should  be  proTided 
for  securing  the  neutrality  of  the  colonies 
in  erent  of  the  United  Kingdom  becoming 
involTed  in  war — ^a  recommendation  which, 
if  it  ooold  be  carried  out,  would  be,  no 
^bt,  advantagipous  to  the  colonies.  But 
it  seema  to  be  wholly  impracticable,  and 
inconsistent)  moreover,  with  the  position 
vhich  I  belteTe  all  Australians  wish  to 
assert,  of  these  colonies  being  integral  parts 
of  the  British  En^pire. 

And  in  a  speech  delivered  a  few 
days  afterwards,  he  amplified  his 
written  statement  as  follows  : 

Wt  are  BrUish  tuhjecU,  and  proud  of 
tkeconntction.  ^Applause.)  But  even  allow- 
ing it  to  be  possible  for  us  to  say  that  we 
are  neutral,  we  ought  to  stand  by  England 
in  erery  emergency.  (Cheers.)  We  might 
not  be  able  to  h^p  her  much.  But  we 
do  help  her  by  the  prestige  she  acquires  in 
possessing  such  colonies.  England  cannot 
gire  up  her  colonies.  (Cheers.)  And  I 
trnst  that  for  many  a  long  day  England 
viU  not  give  up  her  colonies.  There  was 
a  tendency  in  that  direction  lately,  but  I 
sm  glad  to  say  it  has  now  been  checked,  and 
that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  it  is 
England's  duty  to  stand  by  her  colonies, 
and  Kxn  I  am  that  the  colonies  will  stand 
by  England.  (Cheers.)  Qiving  every  credit, 
then,  to  the  gentlemen  who  proposed  the 
Deutoality  of  the  colonies  for  their  desire  to 
B&To  us  from  difficulty  and  trouble  in  time 
of  var,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  would  be 
much  better  for  us  to  encounter  all  the 
difficolties  and  inconveniences  connected 
with  war,  if,  unfortunately,  England  should 


be  engaged  in  it,  than  by  any  means  ta 
weaken  Uie  tie  that  binds  us  to  England. 
(Applause.)  All  of  us  who  have  compara^ 
tively  lately  come  from  England  have  the 
strongest  feelings  of  association  connected 
with  her.  But  even  if  it  were  poeaible  for 
us  at  the  banning  of  a  war  to-be  neutral, 
it  would  be  impossible  fbr  us  to  maintain 
that  position  for  any  length  of  time.  How 
could  we  possibly  remain  in  a  state  of 
neutrality  ?  If  there  is  a  state  of  warfare 
between  England  and  a  maritime  Power, 
it  would  be  all-important  for  each  to  have 
the  ports  of  these  colonies  to  which  to  come 
and  in  which,  to  refit.  And  why  should 
we  not,  in  England's  difficulty,  assert  our 
right,  and  be  in  a  position  to  assist  her  in 
such  a  matter?  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
motives  that  inducedthe  gentlemen  to  agree 
to  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  this 
head.  It  arose  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  troopa  from  the  colonies.  I  think 
it  was  a  pity  that  Great  Britain  withdrew 
the  troops  from  the  colonies.  This  country 
acted  very  handsomely  towards  the  mother 
country  in  this  matter,  when  we  offered  to 
relieve  her  of  all  the  expenses  connected 
with  our  defences.  We  offered,  if  Uiey 
would  give  the  troops,  to  pay  whatever 
was  thought  fair  ana  right  for  their  use. 
The  English  Government,  however,  did  not 
agree  to  the  proposal,  and  withdrew  the 
troops.  This  state  of  things  naturally  led 
to  the  ft^eling  here  that  if  we  were  in- 
volved in  difficulty  by  the  withdrawal  of 
troops — if  England  gave  nothing  for  our 
defence — it  was  hardly  fair  that  we  ^hould 
submit  to  the  inconvenience  and  loss  occa- 
sioned by  a  war  engaged  in  by  England, 
But  I  think  we  must  submit  to  the  in- 
convenience; and  the  glory ^  the  honour^ 
and  the  credit  of  being  connected  with 
England  wUl  make  up  for  all,  (Cheers.) — 
Argua, 

Again,  Sir  James  Martin,  Attor- 
ney-General and  Premier  of  New 
South  Wales,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Charles  (javan  Dofij,  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Victorian  Government  to  report  on 
the  snbject  of  Australian  federa- 
tion, expresses  his  opinion  quite  as 
strongly : 

So  long  as  these  Australian  communities 
remain  British  colonies,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  advantage  whatever  would  be  derived 
by  them  from  a  federal  union.  As  inde- 
pendent States,  having  each  of  them  but  a 
comparatively  small  population,  such  a 
union  would  in  some  respects  be  beneficial 
to  them,  and  chiefly  in  the  increased  weight 
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which  it  would  give  them  in  their  inter- 
eonrse  with  other  nationB :  but  as  colonies 
no  snch  onion  can  angment  the  importance 
which  belongs  to  them  as  integnl  portions 
of  the  British  Empire.  Whether  forming 
tog^her  a  federation  of  eolonies,  or  mled  in 
idl  respects  as  they  now  are  by  separate 
legislatores,  they  mnst  in  either  case,  while 
they  oontinne  to  be  colonies,  eiyoy  all  the 
prestige  which  their  Imperial  connection 
confors  on  them.  Had  the  foolish  colonial 
policy  originally  snggested  by  Mr.  Gh>ldwin 
Smith,  and  attempted  to  be  earned  ont  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  oolleagnes,  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Parliament  and  people 
of  England,  a  federal  onion  of  these  com- 
monities  'woold  hare  become  desirable,  if 
not  necessary.  Bot  there  is  now  no  dan^r 
of  any  En^ish  Ministry  giving  its  sanction 
to  so  soiodal  a  measnre  as  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  colonies.  The  withdrawal  of 
Imperial  troops  may  be  regarded  by  some 
as  a  step  in  tlmt  direction.  I,  howerer,  do 
not  look  opon  that  withdrawal  as  final. 
In  this,  and  in  other  matters,  I  hope  and 
I  expect  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  snccessors 
will  reverse  his  policy,  and  show  a  more 
intelligent  and  patriotic  regard  than  he  and 
his  ooueagoes  hare  done  for  the  greatness 
and  stabiu^  of  the  Empire.  Bot  whether 
we  are  or  are  not  hereafter  to  provide  for 
oor  own  military  defences,  I  entertain  no 
doobt  that  no  ftttore  British  Minister  will 
advocate  the  dismemberment  policy  of  Lord 
Granville  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  If  we 
are  to  assnme  the  position  of  independent 
States,  BQch  aasomption  will  originate  with 
oorselves.  I  sinc^ely  hope  that  the  dav  is 
far  distant  when  we  shall  feel  ooraelves 
called  opon  to  enter  opon  soch  a  ooorse. 
Until  we  do  so,  I  am  not  in  favoor  of  a 
federal  onion  of  these  colonies,  and  cannot 
therefore  approve  the  steps  which  yoo  are 
porsoing  for  the  porpose  of  canying  socfa 
federation  into  eflect 

On  the  other  points,  in  reference  to  which 
yoo  individoally  have  done  me  the  honoor 
to  invite  my  opinion,  I  regret  that  I  am 
ooftble  to  admit  the  soondness  of  the  views 
which  the  Commission  have  expressed. 
There  can  be  no  doobt  that  if  tne  Im- 
perial Parliament  conceded  to  these  colo- 
nies the  power  of  making  treaties  with 
foreign  Governments,  soch  concession  woold 
give  them  the  right  to  remain  neotral  in 
the  event  of  England  becoming  involved  in 
war.  That,  however,  woold  Im  a  practical 
severance  of  the  ties  by  which  these  colo- 
nies and  the  parent  State  are  now  onited. 
For  thai  Meverance  I  am  not  prepared.  It 
wouid,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  greateait  eala- 
nUiy  which  thete  email  eommunitiee  eould 
euetain.  lehouldfeel  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
resiet  thie  eeverance  to  the  utmoet.  I  enter- 
tain no  dread  of  the  dangers  likely  to  arise 
to  us  from  England  engMging  in  war.    Ucr 


forces,  naval  and  military,  would,  I  feel 
persoaded,  in  soch  case  be  employed,  as  in 
all  former  periods  of  her  history,  to  protect 
these  dependencies  and  the  great  commerce 
which  England's  merchants  cany  on  with 
them. 

No  British  Government  that  nag^ected 
this  doty  woold,  in  my  opinion,  retain 
office  for  a  month  after  sou  neglect  be- 
came manifest. — Argue. 

The  italics  are  mj  own.  Whabever 
Sir  James  Martin's  opinions  may 
be  on  the  yalne  of  federation,  thero 
can  be  no  donbt  of  the  importance 
he  attaches  to  the  preservation  of 
the  connection  with  England ;  and 
I  have  not  the  slightest  donbt  bnt 
that  both  he  and  Sir  James  M'Cal- 
loch  represent  tmly,  on  this  point, 
the  feelings  of  nine-tenths  of  their 
fellow-colonists. 

Bat  it  is  time  that  I  shoold  pass 
on,  to  point  ont  some  of  the  political 
changes  which  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  render  the  anion  of  the 
Empire  permanent.  Of  ooone,  in 
the  space  which  I  have  at  com- 
mand, I  can  do  no  more  than  sha- 
dow forth  a  few  of  those  alteratioDS, 
in  oar  relationship  to  the  paramount 
Power,  which  it  is  desirable  to  make. 
I  cannot  claim  for  these  any  origi- 
nality, for  tboj  have  all,  I  believe, 
been  pat  forward  and  discossed  on 
previoas  occasions;  and  mj  only 
ezcnse  for  forcing  them  again  on 
the  attention  of  m j  readers,  is  to 
show  the  light  in  which  thej  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  mindB  of 
many  colonists.  In  the  first  placet 
then,  I  feel  satisfied  that  a  Supreme 
Cooncil  of  the  Empire  will  be  found 
absolntely  essential  to  the  continn- 
ance  of  the  present  intimate  con- 
nection between  Gh^eat  Britain  and 
her  several  dependencies.  The  want 
may  not  be  apparent  at  present, 
while  there  is  nothing  to  put  any 
strain  on  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment ;  bat  many  a  vessel,  which  be- 
haves admirably  while  sailing  in 
calm  snmmer  seas,  reels  over  and 
goes  down  before  the  first  blast  of 
the  storm.  Happily,  at  present,  we 
are  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  and 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  which 
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Qsoallj  attend  such  a  state  of  affairs 
have  been  onrs.  Bat  as  man  is 
born  nnto  trouble,  as  sorely  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward,  so  nations  can- 
not  expect  to  ran  their  oonrse  with- 
out meeting  with  national  trials, 
necessitating  ooarage  and  sacrifioe. 
Amongst  so  many  millions  of  free« 
men,  £fference8  of  opinion  on  any 
proposed  oonrse  are  ineyitable,  and 
the  ezhanstiye  efforts  necessary 
to  carry  on  a  protracted  war  woald 
put  a  heavy  strain  on  the  firail  band 
which  at  present  binds  ns  all  to* 
gether.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil to  which  I  have  alluded,  would 
no  doubt  prove  to  be  the  extreme 
nnwillingness  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liunent  to  yield  its  pride  of  plaoe 
aa  the  High  Court  throughout  the 
realms  ruled  over  by  her  Majesty. 
1  can  sympathise  to  the  fall  with 
BDch  a  feeling,  while  at  the  same 
time  I  see  the  necessity  of  subordi- 
nating it  to  the  public  wel&re.  It 
would  require  a  lofty  sense  of  duty, 
on  the  part  both  of  the  British 
Goyernment  and  people,  to  enable 
them  to  curtail  m  any  way  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  a  body 
with  which  the  glory  and  material 
prosperity  of  their  country  have 
been  so  intimately  connected.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  that 
ULgust  body  has  always  been  its 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  the  cir- 
cnmstances  and  requirements  of  the 
honr,  and  we  have  a  good  hope  that 
the  wisdom  which  has  shaped  its 
policy  and  secured  its  influence  in 
the  past  would  not  be  wanting  now- 
a-daya  The  work  of  watching 
over  all  the  other  Englands  which 
We  sprang  up  beyond  the  seas  has 
grown  beyond  even  its  strength. 
The  creation  of  a  Supreme  Council 
for  the  management  of  purely  Im- 
perial legislation,  and  the  control  of 
purely  Imperial  policy,  would  leave 
it  free  to  manage  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
afford  that  leisure  which  under 
present  arrangements  it  is  impos- 


sible to  obtain,  but  which  is  so 
necessary  for  the  consideration  and 
settlement  of  the  numerous  social 
questions  which  cannot  much  longer 
be  neglected  Mrithout  danger  to  the 
most  vital  interests.  Session  after 
session  questions  of  pressing  im- 
portance have  to  be  postponed,  be- 
cause, amidst  the  multitude  of  busi- 
ness, time  cannot  be  obtained  for 
their  discussion;  and  while  the 
House  of  Commons  is  debating 
some  point  which  has  its  rise  at 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 
men  and  women  are  dying  of  star- 
vation in  the  streets,  and  Broad- 
heads  shoot  down  their  victims  for 
want  of  a  sensible  law  to  regulate 
the  relations  between  capitiJ  and 
labour.  Surely  it  is  no  mean  occu- 
pation to  which  the  members  of 
that  time-honoured  House  would  be 
relegated.  The  care  of  the  material 
interests  and  moral  wants  of  thirty 
millions  of  people,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  affected  for  good  or  evil  by 
wise  or  foolish  legislation,  is  a  task 
that  may  well  tax  the  energies  and 
exercise  the  intellects  of  any  delibe- 
rative body.  To  ask  the  members 
to  add  to  this  burden  the  super- 
vision of  distant  dependencies  and 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  country, 
is  to  ask  more  than  any  set  of  mor- 
tal men  are  able  to  perform  with 
efficiency.  It  would  be  no  disgrace, 
then,  but  rather  the  contrary,  for 
them  to  lay  down  powers  which 
they  are  not  able  to  exercise  with 
advantage.  The  dutiesof  the  Queen's 
Government  have  increased  so  of 
late  years,  with  the  growth  of  the 
Empire  and  the  complicated  condi- 
tions of  modem  civilised  life,  that, 
putting  the  colonies  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  considering  merely  the 
interests  of  England  in  the  matter, 
most  people  will  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  for  her 
advantage  if  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment was  confined  to  purely  do- 
mestic legislation,  and  another  body 
created  for  the  management  of  the 
external  relations  of  the  country. 
What  man  can  give  his  attention  to 
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a  series  of  intricate  foreign  negotia- 
tions, attend  to  his  administrative 
duties,  study  complicated  social 
questions,  devise  legislative  reme- 
dies for  existing  evils,  and  defend 
his  post  and  support  his  opinions  in 
Parliament,  night  afber  night,  for 
weeks  without  cessation,  and  not 
run  the  risk  of  bungling  his  work 
or  ruining  his  health  ?  When,  then, 
such  good  reasons  exist  for  a  divi- 
sion of  labour,  having  regard  simply 
to  the  benefits  such  a  division  would 
bestow  on  the  mother  country,  how 
much  stronger  the  inducement  will 
be  for  Parliament  to  lay  down  a 
portion  of  its  power  when  by  doing 
80  a  mighty  empire  may  be  con- 
solidated and  placed  on  a  firm  and 
enduring  basis. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  and 
one  which  will  commend  itself  to 
all  Englishmen,  why  the  Imperial 
councils  should  be  guided  by  repre- 
sentatives from  each  part  of  the 
Union.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  there  should  be  no  taxation 
without  representation ;  and  yet  the 
Imperial  Government,  when  they 
declare  war  without  our  consent, 
does  as  efiectually  tax  us  as 
though  they  repeated  the  folly 
which  lost  the  United  States.  We 
are  put  to  the  expense  of  providing 
defences  which  would  not  be 
required  except  for  their  action. 
This  may  seem  a  trivial  matter, 
and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I 
have  never  heard  much  importance 
attached  to  it ;  but  it  is  on  such  little 
theoretical  points  that  great  griev- 
ances are  hung  when  circumstances 
have  developed  a  predisposition  to 
quarrel.  Now  is  the  lame,  when 
the  political  horizon  is  clear,  to  fore- 
see and  remove  all  possible  chances 
of  dispute,  and  so  place  our  mutual 
relations  on  that  footing  of  perfect 
justice  which  is  the  only  guarantee 
for  their  durability  when  the  rain 
descends,  and  the  floods  come  and 
the  windfl  blow. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  point  out 
what  should  be  the  construction  of 
the  Supreme  Council  which  I  advo- 


cate. I  simply  insist  that  every 
colony  possessing  free  institutions 
should  be  represented  in  it.  The 
adjustment  of  representation  to  the 
various  interests,  and  the  definition 
and  limitation  of  the  Council's 
powers,  would  be  a  task  of  the 
nicest  delicacy,  demanding  the 
closest  consideration  by  both  Im- 
perial and  Colonial  statesmen,  pre- 
ceded  by  the  fullest  enquuy  pos- 
sible. But  while  admitting  the 
difficuliy  of  the  task,  it  would  be  a 
libel  on  our  public  men  everywhere 
to  doubt  their  ability  to  accom- 
plish it.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that 
the  subtlei  intellect  which  grasped 
the  intricate  points  connected  with 
the  Irish  Church  and  Land  quis- 
tions,in  all  their  endless  ramifications 
and  their  complications  of  vested 
interests,  and  presented  them  to 
the  House  with  a  completeness  and 
lucidity  which  won  a  generous 
tribute  of  praise  from  his  great 
political  rival,  would  fail  in  his 
endeavours  i)  reconcile  conflicting 
claims  in  connection  with  the  snh- 
ject  under  notice  ?  Oreat  as  is  the 
undying  fame  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  earned  for  himself  by  his  able 
management  of  those  two  great 
measures  whereby  tardy  justice 
has  been  done  to  Ireland,  it  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  that  with 
which  he  would  be  rewarded  should 
he  undertake  and  succeed  in  the 
more  difficult  task  of  relayiog  the 
foundations  of  the  Empire.  A 
great  and  united  people,  owing 
their  existence  to  his  statesmanlike 
sagacity  and  indomitable  courage, 
would  look  back,  as  they  pursaed 
the  career  of  happiness  and  honour 
which  he  had  opened  to  them,  with 
something  more  than  simple  grati- 
tude; they  would  regard  with 
warm  affection  the  memory  of  the 
man,  who,  in  as  true  and  fall  a 
sense  as  Washington  is,  might  be 
called  the  Father  of  his  countiy. 

But  in  addition  to  the  creation  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  some  link  of  a 
more    personal    nature    wonld  be 
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necessaiy  in  ordor  to  create  an 
assured  feeling  that  we  are  one  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name.  The 
snperior  offices  of  State  shonld  be 
distribated  among  English  and 
Colonial  statesmen  alike.  A  good 
beginning  in  this  direction  was 
made  when  Mr.  Weld,  who  had 
distingoished  himself  as  a  poli- 
tician in  New  Zealand,  was  ap- 
pointed GJovemor  of  Western 
Australia.  Why  shonld  not  snch 
a  proceeding  become  the  mle 
rather  than  the  exception?  The 
Imperial  Execative  shonld  like- 
wise be  chosen  indifferently  from 
among  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Conncil,  thns  open- 
ing np  a  distinguished  career 
for  all  possessing  the  necessary 
talents,  withont  Uie  accident  of 
their  birth  being  allowed  to  operate 
to  their  disadvantage.  The  field 
thns  offered  to  the  legitimate 
ambition  of  colonial  statesmen 
would  stimnlate  them  to  exertion  in 
the  common  cause,  withont,  however, 
severing  their  intimate  connection 
with  the  several  provinces  from 
which  their  powers  were  derived. 
The  varions  constitnencies  also 
would  naturally  feel  gratified, 
shonld  their  representatives  obtain 
a  position  among  the  immediate 
advisers  of  the  Queen,  for  it  would 
then  be  brought  home  to  them,  in  a 
practical  manner,  that  they  were 
through  them  exercising  a  real 
power  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the 
empire.  Colonial  judges  might 
also  be  promoted  to  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Appeal  about  to  be 
established,  and  their  brethren  on 
the  British  bench  would  do  well  to 
quote  carefully-prepared  Colonial 
judgments — a  courtesy  which  they 
extend  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  England 
should  endeavour,  in  every  possible 
way,  to  make  her  influence  as  head 
of  the  Empire  more  felt  than  she 
does  at  present,  by  showing  that 
any  service  rendered  to  a  portion 
is  thought  worthy  of  recognition 
by  the  whole. 


In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have 
perhaps  laid  myself  open  to  a  charge 
of  presumption,  and  run  the  risk  of 
being  held  up  to  public  view  as  a 
shocking  example  of  that  colonial 
'  bumptiousness '  of  which  the  full 
amount  has  been  kindly  entered  to 
our  credit  in  the  books  of  the  home 
journals.  But  it  is  difficult  to  meet 
deprecatory  remarks  without  some 
appearance  of  undue  self-assertion, 
or  to  support  a  plea  of  justification 
for  many  little  eccentricities  which 
are  frequently  made  the  subjects  of 
ill-natured  comment  without  in- 
dulging more  or  less  in  the  objec- 
tionable iu  quoque  line  of  argument. 
But  if  I  have  sought  to  magnify  our 
position  in  the  Empire,  and  make  it 
honourable  in  the  opinion  of  our 
fellow-subjects  at  home,  it  may 
surely  be  looked  over  and  forgiven, 
as  being,  after  all,  but  a  very  venial 
sin,  arising  from  a  strong  desire  to 
stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  a  country 
which  we  admire  and  love.  And  if 
I  have  touched  a  few  of  the  sores 
which  afflict  the  body  politic  at 
home  somewhat  roughly,  I  have  set 
down  nanght  in  malice,  but  only 
with  a  view  to  extenuate  the  folUes 
of  our  own  youth  and  inexperience, 
by  showing  that  Britain,  in  the  full 
ripeness  of  her  age,  with  all  the 
talent  at  her  conmiand,  and  all  the 
lessons  of  her  past  history  for  her 
guidance,  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
solving  many  of  those  problems 
with  which  we  have  be^  called 
on  to  grapple  from  the  time  we 
emerged  from  infancy.  Although 
we  have  been  guilty  of  many  sins 
of  omission  and  commission,  and 
have  exhibited  a  somewhat  childish 
disinclination  to  profit  by  the  teach- 
ings of  experience,  I  think  I  have 
shown  that  we  are  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  ancient  stock  from 
which  we  have  sprung,  even  in- 
heriting some  of  that  dogged  inde- 
pendence of  disposition  which  is  its 
chief  characteristic.  We  feel  as- 
sured that  could  our  brethren  only 
see  the  progress  we  have  made,  and 
theencrgy  we  are  exhibiting  in  push- 
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ing  forward  with  trae  Britisli  enter- 
prise and  indnstry,  they  wonld  feel 
proud  to  acknowledge  and  cherish 
a  connection  which  is  honoorable 
and  advantageous  to  both  sides. 
But  unfortunately,  while  we  know 
them  well,  they  are  strangers  to  our 
homes  and  circumstances,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  bring  iiiemselyes 
to  take  much  interest  in  our  do- 
mestic afiairs.  They  fidl  to  realise 
to  themselves  that  the  communities 
now  rapidly  growing  into  nations 
on  these  shores  are  something  more 
than  petty  parishes  under  a  vestiy 
government  administering  parochial 
affairs.  That  we  should  claim  to 
treat  on  equal  terms  with  the  para- 
mount Power — although  to  us  who 
know  the  country,  the  merest  matter 
of  course — strikes  them  as  being 
wMj  impudent,  partly  laughable. 
1  ou  can  hardly  read  an  article 
on  Australian  affairs  which  is  not 
tinged  by  this  view  of  the  case.  We 
see  it,  too,  in  the  cool  proposals  put 
forward  from  time  to  time  for  the 
regulation  of  our  conduct  and  the 
settlement  of  our  destiny.  While 
the  subject  of  separation  was  lately 
under  discussion,  allnsion  was  seldom 
made  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
the  colonists ;  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed as  one  which  only  affected 
England,  and  we  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  if  her 
interest  required  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course.  Not  only  tins,  but 
the  spirit  of  which  it  is  the  evidence, 
must  be  altered  if  we  are  to  become 
one  people  in  heart  and  souL  It  is 
not  much  we  ask,  but  we  want  no 
more,  and  will  be  content  with  no 
less:  we  simply  wish  a  return  of 
that  fond  attachment  and  devoted 
loyalty  with  which  we  regard  the 
old  country.  Give  us  but  these, 
and  we  will  stand  by  her  in  the 
hour  of  difficolty  and  danger,  with- 
out stopping  to  count  the  cost^  not 
from  any  motives  of  cold,  .calcu- 
lating policy,  but  with  i^e  self- 
sacrifice  with  which  a  man  defends 
the  mother  that  ho  loves. 


Ghreat  Britain  has  achieved  a  po- 
sition among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  without  parallel  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  Her  sons  may  aek, 
without  unmanly  boasting — 

rio  in  tenis  nottri  noo  pUnaUboiis? 


but  the  very  magnitude  of  her  Em* 
pire  will  prove  a  source  of  danger 
unless  the  institutions  hj  which  it 
is  governed  are  brought  into  oon- 
formiiy  with  her  uMMem  require- 
ments. For  nations  there  is  no 
middle  course  between  progress  and 
decay:  no  sooner  does  the  former 
cease  than  the  other  sets  in,  its 
ravages  unseen  perhaps  for  a  tine, 
but  none  the  less  surely  undermining 
their  strength  and  hastening  their 
ruin.  Should  the  time  ever  arrive 
when  England,  emasculated  by 
luxury  and  wealth,  should  be  too 
indolent  to  discharge  the  oneroDB 
duties  which  her  more  virile  sods 
laid  on  her  in  days  gone  by,  or  lean 
to  prefer  her  ease  to  her  honour,  we 
may  confidently  calculate  on  her 
speedy  downfialL  For  a  while  lately 
her  future  trombled  in  the  balasoe. 
Luckily,  the  people  were  wiser  than 
their  lulers,  and  neither  Lord  Gran- 
viUe's  desire  for  rest,  nor  the  pesti- 
lent penny-wise  policy  and  creed  of 
whiim  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  the 
prophet^  has  been  allowed  to  OTe^ 
throw  the  fabric  of  British  do> 
minion.  I  sincerely  hope  that  each 
a  word  as  *  separation '  may  never 
again  be  breathed  amongst  us;  that 
the  efforts  of  our  statesmen  of  aD 
classes  will  be  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  which  imite  the  various  units 
under  the  Queen's  government  into 
one  grand  whole;  and  that  jeu 
by  year,  as  we  grow  in  material 
power  and  proeperty,  and  in  that 
'righteousness '  m  iJl  our  dealings 
*  which  ezalteth  a  nation,'  we  may 
conquer  other  lands  by  the  force 
of  our  example,  carrying  with  ns, 
wherever  we  may  go,  the  cooaola* 
tions  of  religion,  this  art  of  lib^ 
government,  the  appliances  of  cirih* 
sation,  and  the  blessings  of  peace. 
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THE  ENGLISH  STATESMAN'S  IMPERIAL  QUEEIJ^ION. 


THE  limits  of  a  nation's  greatness 
depend  in  some  measnre  on  the 
extent  aod  position  of  its  territory. 
A  template  climate  seems  as  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  vigorous 
men  as  wise  laws  are  essential  to 
their  preserration,   or    as  ednca- 
tion  is  indispensable  to  their  influ- 
enoe  and  power.     If  it  is  admitted 
that  vigorous  and  educated  men  are 
the  strength  of  empires,  it  follows 
that  the  marriage    customs  of   a 
countzy  exercise  a  greater  influence 
on  its  history  than  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged.  Of  two  States  equally 
ciitnunstanced,  that  which  is  most 
prolific  will  ultimately  obtain  de- 
cided advantages  over  the  other. 
If  it  takes  Prussia  sixty-six  years 
to  double  her  population,  and  if  it 
takes  France  more  than  twice  as 
long  to  arrive  at  the  same  result,  it 
would  be  easy  to  calculate  the  time 
when  the  Qerman  would  be  able  to 
absorb  the   French  race.     Let  A, 
B,  and  C  represent  three  nations 
equally  civilised  and  circumstanced, 
and  each  containing  two  millions  of 
adult  males,  and  a  like  number  of 
adnlt  females.      If  80  per  cent,  of 
the  A's  married  at  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  had  each  a  family  of  four 
children,  and  if  the  remaining  20  per 
cent,  died  without  issue ;  if  the  B's 
all  nuirried  at  twenty 'five  years  of  age 
and  had  each  four  children ;  if  the 
C's  all  married  at  twerUy  years  of 
age  and  had   each    six    children; 
ftnd  if  all  these    people  lived  at 
peace  and  none  died  prematurely, 
their  numbers  at  the  end  of  about 
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two  centuries — allowing  ten  years 
in  each  case  for  bii*ths  —  would 
in  round  numbers  be  something 
like  47,  256,  and  8,748  millions 
respectively.  Comparing  these 
astounding  and  apparently  incredi- 
ble figures  with  the  actual  increase 
of  population  in  this  country  or 
elsewhere,  the  wealth  inherent  in 
man  will  be  made  manifest^  and  the 
waste  of  humanity  represented  by 
late  marriages,  baby-fianns,  infanti- 
cide, impure  air,  bad  social  customs, 
disease,  and  preventible  deaths  will 
be  more  correctly  appreciated.  K 
we  suppose  further,  that  A,  B,  and 
C  do  not  possess  more  territory 
than  would  suffice  to  sustain  fifly 
millions  of  inhabitants,  it  follows 
that  C,  through  its  greater  vigour, 
would  become  an  extensive  manu- 
facturing and  colonising  power,  and 
in  all  likelihood  it  would  absorb,  in 
the  latter  capacity,  all  the  surplus 
population  of  A  and  B. 

It  may  be  asserted,  without  un- 
due presumption,  that  a  social 
community  cannot  continue  to  be 
vigorous  unless  it  continues  to  in- 
crease rapidly ;  and  that  a  rapidly 
increasing  community  cannot  re- 
main vigorous  unless  it  spreads 
itself  over  an  ever  increasing  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surfiEUse.  There- 
fore, it  may  be  concluded,  a  vigor- 
ous community  whose  territoiy  is 
limited  must  either  send  emigrants 
to  strengthen  and  enrich  other  na- 
tions, or  else  become  a  colonising 
Power  and  retain  within  itself  all 
the  elements  of  greatness.    A  vi- 
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gorous  natioiiy  like  the  boiler  of  a 
steam-engine,    requiree    a   safety- 

'  Talve.  That  safefy-yalre  is  colo- 
nising. Stop  it  and  the  national 
boiler  will  bnrst  into  domestic  or 
foreign  war.  Leave  it  nnregolated, 
and  power  will  be  wasted  and  weak- 
ness developed.  Let  the  regulating 
hand  of  a  scientific  nation  goide  it, 
and  it  will  not  only  oontinne  to 
supply  fresh  power  to  the  engine  of 
State,  it  will  ntilise  the  waste 
energies  of  other  nations.  A  nation 
like  medieval  Spain  may  be  tem- 
porarily great  when  the  nationid 
mind  is  directed  abroad  in  search 
of  the  precious  metals ;  and  a  nation 
like  France  may  be  great  when 
pursuing  a  career  of  conquest.  But 
no  nation  can  hope  to  see  its  flag 
increasing  in  influence  after  it  has 
braved  the  breezes  of  a  thousand 
years  unless  it  devotes  its    chief 

,  attention  to  the  multiplication  and 
preservation  of  indushious  homes. 
A  vigorous  nation  may  expend  its 
strength  in  warring  with  equals; 
it  may  lose  its  power  by  submission 
to  unwise  socisJ  laws  and  enervat- 
ing social  customs ;  or  it  may  ex- 
pose itself  to  destruction  by  a  war- 
like people  through  its  neglect  of 
defensive  measures.  If  its  wars  are 
waged  against  barbarism  with  the 
object  of  doing  battle  with  the 
wastes  of  nature  and  turning  them 
into  the  abodes  of  civilisation,  if  it 
conquers  in  order  to  colonise,  the 
result  will  be  wealth  and  power, 
and  the  extent  of  that  wealUi  and 
the  limits  of  that  power  will  de- 
pend on  the  wisdom  of  the  nation's 
laws  and  on  its  ability  to  defend  its 


If  vigorous  and  educated  men 
are  the  backbone  of  nations  or  the 
spinal  marrow  of  power,  it  is  clear 
that  their  removal  from  one  State 
to  another  without  an  equivalent 
weakens  the  giving  and  strengthens 
the  receiving  State  in  a  double 
sense.  The  nation  which  parts 
with  a  skilled  workman  to  a  foreign 
and  competing  Power  whose  policy 


is  protection   not    only  loses  the 
fruit  of  his  labour,  but  the  expense 
of  lus  training ;  and,  of  course,  what 
is  loss  to  the  one  ought  to  be  gain 
to  the  other.     A  nation  which  csn 
count   surplus  money  by  millions 
of  pounds,  surplus  subjects  by  the 
hundred  tiiousand  souls,  and  sur- 
plus land  by  thousands  of  square 
miles,  and  yet  not  only  discouragee 
the  right  union  of  these  elements  of 
national  strength,  but  actually  en- 
courages    both    its    men    and    it£ 
money  to    contribute    strength  to 
other  nations  whose  policy  is  tacitij 
or  avowedly  hostile  to  its  own,  may 
be  compared  to  a  banker  who  it 
may  be  bolts  his  door  with  a  patent 
bolt  and  locks  his  safes  with  some- 
thing superior  to  a  common  pad- 
lock, but  who  is  tempted   by  the 
pronuse  of  a  high  rate  of  interest 
to  lend  his  money  to  burglars  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  the  neces- 
sary implements  for  robbing  him  of 
histreasures.     Or,  such  a  State  mar 
be  compared  to  a  farmer  who,  rather 
than  cultivate  his  own  fiom,  hra 
at  his  ease  and  lends  his  money, 
and  gives  away  his  trained  work- 
men to  his  neighbours  to  enabk 
them  to  cultivate  their  lands  and 
to    maintain    regiments  of  game- 
keepers and  armies  of  land  stealers. 
Judging  from  the  national  actioii 
of  En^and,  there  must  be  many 
Englishmen  who  consider  that  the 
farmer  who  acts  as  we  have  de- 
scribed must  be  a  great  poHtical 
economist  and  worthy  of  all  tbe 
honours  of  BumbledouL    But  the 
State  which  permits  a  q^bject  to 
hold  any  considerable  quantity  of 
fertile  Umd  in  an  unusea  or  uncul- 
tivated condition    cannot  well  be 
considered  a  wise  State ;  and  thongli 
great  in  grrocery  and  gloiying  in 
its  budget^  it  is  likely  to  become  a 
relativdy  weak  one.     Every  mem- 
her  of  a  community  enriched  after 
the  manner  of  our  fiumer  woaM 
almost  certainly  insure  either  tiie 
turning  of  a  productive  into  an  un- 
productive workman,  or  the  crash- 
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ing  of  a  feUow-oonntiymaii  into 
panperdom.  The  pnrBuit  of  such 
a  policy  on  the  part  of  onr  states- 
men is  certainly  not  calculated  to 
^iimiTiigli  the  distance  hetween  Bel- 
grave  Square  and  Bethnal  Qreen. 
England  possesses  many  of  the  re- 
qnisites  of  permanent  greatness,  but 
the  lack  of  some  others,  if  she  does 
not  secure  them,  may  prove  fatal  to 
her  position  as  one  of  the  leading 
Powers  of  the  future.  She  has,  for 
example,  no  organised  system  of 
utilising  waste  humanity,  of  distri- 
buting surplus  population,  of  restor- 
ing the  disparity  of  the  sexes,  or 
of  developing  the  man-prod  acing 
powers  of  the  people.  Instead  of  rais- 
ing revenue  by  taxes  on  misemployed 
capital  and  misdirected  labour,  she 
imposes  the  heaviest  burdens  on  the 
most  nse^ly  employed  capital  and 
the  most  productive  labour,  and 
makes  no  systematic  efforts  to  di- 
rect either  into  channels  at  once 
national,  strengUienine,  and  repro- 
ductive.  It  is  true  uiat  her  capa- 
bility of  developing  good  homes 
may  still  be  considerable,  and  that 
her  desire  of  multiplying  them  may 
not  be  decreasing ;  but  her  ability 
to  preserve  and  defend  them  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  keep  pace  with 
the  offensive  power  of  other  nations. 
We  do  not  refer  to  her  want  of  a 
large  army  as  a  proof  of  defensive 
WMikness,  but  to  her  pauper-pro- 
ducing mode  of  taxation ;  to  her 
greed  of  gain  and  her  love  of  usury 
irrespective  of  ultimate  results ;  to 
her  total  want  of  machinery  for 
guiding  the  expansive  forces  of  the 
people ;  and  to  the  absence  of  poli- 
tical foresight  and  of  all  system  and 
organisation  in  connection  with  her 
social  affairs.  Victories,  whether  in 
the  exchange,  in  the  senate,  or  in 
the  battle-field — whether  Sadowas, 
Sedans,  Wimbledons,  or  Water- 
loos — ^if  they  are  victories  over 
rivals  in  civilisation,  must  be 
scientific  victories :  in  other  words, 
they  must  be  the  result  of  care- 
^1   preparation,    organised     skill. 


and  foresight.  A  national  policy 
which  produces  palatial  mansions 
at  PimKco  and  paupers'  dens  at 
Whitechapel  must  lack  some  of  the 
elements  of  wisdom ;  and  though  it 
may  not  be  so  quickly  enervating 
as  a  policy  which  produces  luxurious 
caf6-restaurants  and  painted  prosti- 
tutes, it  is  none  the  less  likely,  if 
persisted  in,  to  end  in  national 
decay.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  an 
Imperial  Parliament  which  is  rapidly 
degenerating  into  a  rich  man's 
vestry,  where  questions  affecting 
individual  pockets  and  paltry  local 
affairs  absorb  more  attention  than 
questions  which  affect  the  destinies 
of  our  colonial  empire,  will  ever  be 
able  to  arrest  the  development  of 
Imperial  weakness  until  it  has 
purged  itself  of  mere  money  mem- 
bers and  supplied  their  place  with 
men  specially  skilled  in  social  and 
political  science. 

The  English  Statesman's  Imperial 
Question  comprises  not  merely  how 
to  raise  a  prolific,  a  vigorous,  an 
educated,  a  loyal,  and  a  law-keeping 
race  of  men,  but  how  to  defend 
these  men  and  their  property  from 
foreign  enemies.  So  long  as  na- 
tional robbers  exist,  national  safes 
and  Imperial  policemen  will  be  a 
State  necessity  for  England;  and 
the  richer  and  more  prosperous  her 
subjects,  the  greater  the  necessity 
for  adopting  the  most  efficient  mea- 
sures of  security.  If  she  can  rear 
three  vigorous  Englishmen  for  every 
two  natives  which  other  countries 
can  bring  to  maturity,  and  if  she 
can  keep  well  ahead  of  other  na- 
tions in  the  quality  of  her  humanity, 
it  is  probable  that  this  supremacy 
of  numbers  and  this  superiority  of 
breed  may  assert  itself  in  spite  of 
other  circumstances ;  but  as  she 
may  not  be  able  to  excel  in  these 
respects,  it  becomes  a  pressing  duty 
on  the  part  of  her  statesmen  to  use 
adequate  means  for  strengthening 
the  Empire  against  the  assaults  or 
encroachments  of  rival  nations ;  and 
it  is  no  less  incumbent  on  them  to 
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see  that  England  shall  never  re- 
commit her  greatest  blander  and 
go  to  war  -with,  or  make  a  possible 
enemy  of,  a  colony  of  her  own 
people. 

Assuming  that  English  laws  pro- 
gress with  time,  and  that  all  who 
are  subject  to  them  remain  satisfied 
with  English  rule,  the  chief  perils 
which  English  statesmen  have  to 
guard   against  are  :   (i)  Invasion; 
(2)  A  Russian  attack  on  Turkey, 
followed  or  combined  with  a  move- 
ment against  India ;  (3)  A  French 
attack  on  Belgium;  (4)  An  Ame- 
rican attack   on   Canada;    (5)   A 
German  attack  on  Denmark  and 
Holland;  and  (6)   A  coalition   of 
Great  Powers  against  English  in- 
terests.     Viewing    England    as   a 
Power  liable  to  be  at  war  with  the 
United  States,  it  is  clear  that  her 
position  is  not  free  from  peril.    The 
danger  of  invasion  may  not  be  im- 
minent. It  could  only  be  attempted 
with  a  prospect  of  success  by  the 
united  efforts  of  America  and  France 
or   Germany,   or  both,   or  by  the 
co-operation  of   Russia   with   our 
nearest  neighbours.     But  though 
not  a  pressing  danger,  it  is  an  urgent 
national  duty  to  be  at  all  times  pre- 
pared for  it. 

The  weak  parts  of  the  Empire,  re- 
garded from  a  purely  land-point  of 
view,  are  the  Canadian  frontier  and 
Northern  India.  We  are  elsewhere 
protected  from  powerftil  neighbours 
by  streaks  of  silver  sea.  The  first 
question,  therefore,  which  we  have  to 
consider  is,  How  best  to  strengthen 
those  parts  of  the  Empire  which  are 
strategically  the  weakest  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  combine  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  expenditure  with 
the  maximum  amount  of  efficiency  P 
Our  answer  is,  Irrigate  them  with 
vigorous  and  loyal  immigrants  from 
the  mother  country,  and  encourage 
those  men  in  the  work  of  developing 
and  preserving  English  homes  and 
free  ports.  If  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  were  as  numerous  as  those 
of  the   neighbouring  States,  they 


would  be  able,  with  the  aid  of  the 
British  fleet,  to  defend  themselves 
against  any  enemy .   It  is  within  the 
power  of  England  to  bring  about 
this  result,  or  one  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  it ;  and  the  cost  of  doing  so 
would  be  comparatively  small  when 
measured  with  the  immense  gains 
to  be  derived  from  it.     A  national 
Miss  Eye  might  accompHsh  mncb 
in  this  direction  in  the  course  of  one 
generation.      Some   object  to  the 
assisting  of  emigrants  to  Canada  on 
the  ground  of  their  liabihty  to  be 
attracted  into  the  United  States. 
But  for  this  there   is  an  efficient 
remedy.     Let  the  British  Goyern- 
ment  make  use  of  its  credit  in  the 
money  market,  and  let  English  gold 
be  extensively  and  re-  creatingly  sunk 
in  works  of  a  productive  character 
in  Canada,  and  men  of  enterprise 
and  skilled  workmen  will  flock  to- 
wards it  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  within  the  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  create  mines  of  wealth  and 
prosperous  communities  in  any  part 
of  the  Empire  where  there  is  land  to 
be  cultivated  or  ores  to  be  utilised. 
It  is  equally  within  the  power  of  a 
rich   nation   like    England,  whose 
wealth  has  long  indirectly  fed  some 
of  the  standing  armies  of  Europe,  to 
enable  any  of  her  colonies  to  raise  a 
revenue  without  the  aid  of  a  custom- 
house, and  thus  abolish  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  the  antipathy  of 
differently  situated  peoples,  and  the 
obstacle  which,  of  all  others,  tends 
to  weaken  the  influence  which  binds 
our  colonies  to  the  Empire.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  point  out 
how  these  results  might  be  accom- 
plished.  It  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  if  we  succeed  in  proTing 
that  the  cheapest  and  most  effec- 
tive way  of  strengthening  Canada, 
and  binding  her  to  the  mother  conn- 
try,  would  be  to  assist  her,  on  com- 
mercial principles,  in  increasing  her 
loyal  population,  and  in  raising  a 
sufficient  revenue  without  imposing 
a  duty  on  British  manufactures.  R 
might  add  to  the  durability  of  the 
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cementing  element  between  the  two 
conntries  if  colonial  loyalty  was 
stimulated  and  cultivated  by  the 
liberal  bestowal  of  Imperial  baronet- 
cies, peerages,  and  other  honours. 
And  ^  a  few  colonial  peers  sat  in 
an  English  House  of  Lords,  from 
which  hereditary  legislators  were 
ezchided,  it  would  not  diminish,  if  it 
would  add  but  little  to  the  strength 
and  the  security  of  the  Empire. 

It  would  not  be  practicable  to  deal 
with  India  as  we  might  with  a 
sparsely  inhabited  colony ;  but  the 
remarks  we  have  made  with  rel^ 
renee  to  Canada  apply,  in  a  some- 
what modified  form,  to  the  northern 
portions  of  onr  Indian  possessions. 
The  climate  of  Northern  India  is 
not  unfavonrable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vigorous  population.  And 
the  trade  in  Cashmere  shawls,  flax, 
and  other  textile  substances  is  capa- 
ble of  being  efxtended  in  those  parts 
to  soch  a  degree  as  would  warrant 
the  settlement  there  of  an  English- 
speaking  colony.  And  such  acoloi^ 
might  serve  not  only  as  the  best  of 
bulwarks  i^ainst  Russian  aggres- 
sion, but  as  the  best  of  safeguards 
against  Indian  mutinies.  Let  a 
wedge  of  loyal  Englishmen  be  driven 
into  that  part  of  India  which  has 
Korraohee  for  its  seaport,  and  its 
strengthening  and  civilising  influ- 
ence would  soon  extend  through 
Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  onwards 
through  Tnrkeyto  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  and  the  shores  of  Britain. 
That  this  oould  be  done  admits  of 
no  doubt.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
will  and  money.  The  capital  it  re- 
qiiires  to  maintain  a  considerable 
anny  for  one  generation,  or  the 
money  it  requires  to  carry  on  a  great 
war  U>  a  successful  issue,  would  go 
a  long  way  towards  the  founding  of 
A  vigorous  colony ;  and  the  weuth 
thus  invested  might  be  made  re- 
<^roative  and  tax-relieving.  By  a  pro- 
per attention  to  sanitary  science,  by 
encouraging  marriage  and  discour- 
aging immonUity,  and  by  preserv- 
^ng  the  lives  of  those  who  die  prema- 


turely through  preventible  causes, 
we  could  add  very  largely  to  the 
numbers  of  our  surplus  population ; 
and  whatever  this  result  might  cost, 
it  would  be  cheap  at  the  price  if  the 
stream  of  national  strength  thus 
increased  were  duly  husbanded  and 
properly  directed  to  the  solidifica- 
tion of  the  Imperial  edifice.  If  Eng- 
land is  to  maintain  a  high  position 
among  the  giant  Powers  of  the 
future,  it  is  clear  that  she  cannot  do 
so  apart  from  her  colonies  and  her 
foreign  possessions.  If  she  is  to  pre- 
serve her  vigour  and  n[iaintain  her- 
self in  perfect  social  health,  shemnst 
of  neceissity  be  an  extensive  breeder 
and  exporter  of  men.  And  it  is 
surely  more  desirable  that  she  should 
direct  her  surplus  strength  to  those 
parts  of  theEmpirewhich  are  strate- 
gically the  weakest  than  passively 
encourage  that  strength  to  overflow 
into  other  countries  where,  afber 
the  lapse  of  a  generation,  it  would 
change  its  nationality,  and  be  of  no 
assistance  to  England  in  its  hour 
of'  need.  A  time  may  come  when 
the  natives  of  India  will  be  a  not 
ver^  unequal  match  for  Englishmen. 
In  that  case  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  a  few  British  soldiers  scattered 
over  so  wide  a  surface  of  country 
could  repress  rebellion  in  India  un- 
less they  could  fall  back  upon  an 
English-speaking  population  settled 
in  the  more  invigcoating  climate  of 
the  north,  and  able,  wi&  the  aid  of 
second  editions  of  fortresses  and  ar- 
senals, to  act  as  an  effectual  bufibr 
against  a  sudden  shock  from  a 
powerful  enemy  while  the  chief 
British  forces  were  temporarily  en- 
gaged elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  our  colonies  gene- 
rally, it  may  be  safely  predicted 
that  unless  they  resolve,  with  or 
without  our  assistance,  to  raise  a 
revenue  without  the  aid  of  a  custom- 
house, the  friendly  feelings  of  the 
colonists  towards  this  country  will 
become  less  and  less  strow.  So 
long  as  a  more  or  less  continuous 
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streaoi  of  well-affected  emigTaiits  is 
directed  towards  a  colony,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  younger  commnnily  will 
be  warmly  in  favonr  of  union  and 
friendship  with  the  older;  bat  if 
that  stream  ceases  to  flow  for  any 
length  of  time,  or  if  it  is  composed 
of  disaffected  subjects,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  any  other  feeling  but  that 
of  self-interest  will  continue  to  bind 
the  colony  to  the  parent  country. 
The  chief  influence  which  now  holds 
our  larger  colonies  together  is  the 
prestige  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
British  Naw.    It  would  be  more 
satis&ctory  if  to  feelings  of  terri- 
torial security  were  added  commer- 
cial advantages  which  would  enable 
colonists  to  thrive  better  without 
imposing  taxes  on  British  manu£ftc- 
tu^  than  they  could  do  under  a 
lystem  of  partial  or  perfect  protec- 
tion.    Those  who  consider  that  our 
colonies  are  not  of  much  value  to 
England  may  argue  very  plausibly 
that  we  derive  as  much  profit  and 
wealth  from  the  independent  United 
States  as  we  should  have  done  had 
they    remained  a  portion   of  the 
British  Empire.    But  this  is  mere 
conjecture.    Had  the  United  States 
remained  a  colony,  they  would  have 
required  no  fleet.     Their  Civil  War 
might  have  been  averted.     Their 
national  debt  might  not  have  been 
contracted.  Their  population  might 
have  been  several   miUions  more 
numerous  than  it  is.    And  all  this 
would  have  been  immensely  in&vour 
of  both  countries.    But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  case  is  not  exactly  in  point. 
In  parting  with  our  colonies  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  some  other 
Power  may  not  annex  them;  and 
if  that  Power  treated  them  as  Hol- 
land treats  Java^   by  imposing  a 
heavy  duty  on  all  imports  not  ar- 
riving from  the  conquering  country, 
the  doom  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
leading  Power  in  the  world  would  be 
sealed.  And,  unless  we  recommenced 
our  career  of  colonising  in  Africa, 
South  America,  and  elsewhere,  it  is 
not  only  the  dismemberment,   but 


the  dissolution  of  the  Emptie  which 
we  should  have  to  fear.    It  ought  to 
be  remembered,  however,  tbat  we 
can  no  longer  depend  on  the  influ- 
ence and  exertions  of  persecuted 
Puritans,  expatriated  law-bresken, 
and  the  discovery  of  gold  mines  for 
creating  a  demand  for  British  men 
and  British  manufactures.    If  colo- 
nisation is  to  be  carried  out  a&esh, 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
sweUing  statistics  of  surplus  popu- 
lation, it  ought  to  be  done  Bom- 
tifically  or  systematically.     In  a 
conmiercial  sense  the  United  States 
may  still  be  regarded  as  an  EngM 
colony.    Independence  has  notd^ 
stroyed  their  English  tastes,  nor 
extinguished  their  English  habits, 
and  their  tariff  is  not  more  hostile 
to  England  than  it  is  to  France  or 
Germany,  and  not  so  prejudicial  to 
either  as  it  is  to  themselves.    If 
they  are  still  our  best  customen, 
that  is  but  a  proof  of  the  value  of 
founding  colonies  and  of  extending 
the  language,   the  laws,  and  ^ 
customs  of  England  throughout  the 
world.    In  a  time  of  war  a  distant 
colony  may  prove  a  vulnerable  point 
in  the  defensive  armour  of  a  oooniiy 
possessing  only  a  small  navy.    Hol- 
land and  Spain  are  notlikely  to  join 
other  Powers  against  England  while 
Java  and  Cuba  are  held  by  ihet 
present  owners;   and  France  maj 
think  tvrice  before  attacking  Bel- 
gium so  long  as  she  has  Algiers  and 
some  smaller  colonies  to  lose.    Bat 
to  England,  who  has  large  posses- 
sions in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  whose  navy  is  powerful  in  eyeiy 
sea,  a  colony  more  or  less  would  not 
make  much  difference  to  her  fighting 
strength.    An  enemy  might  take 
possession  of  a  colony,  but  the  abilit J 
to  keep  it— if  it  has  a  seaboard 
— must  remain  with    that  Power 
which  holds  the  sceptre  of  the  sea. 
So  long  as  England  can  repel  in- 
vasion at  home  by  means  of  her 
fleet  alone,  she  will  always  be  power- 
ful to  defend  her  possessions  a^''^ 
and  this  is  what  the  nation  dioM 
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always  be  able  to  do.  To  keep  up 
a  small  army  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency^  and  to  develop  a  well- 
organised  reserve  force,  may  be 
Decessary  for  the  defence  of  Canada 
or  India,  or  for  the  protection  of 
Antwerp,  Constantinople,  and  onr 
route  to  the  East ;  but  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  soil  of  these  islands 
neither  an  army  nor  a  reserve  force 
onght  to  be  needed.  In  the  event 
of  a  threatoied  invasion  it  wonld, 
of  course,  be  an  immense  advantage 
to  Emrland  to  be  able  to  K&rrison 
Antw^ witii  British  troopiu^ it 
were  her  frontier  fortress.  It  wonld 
be  worth  an  army  to  her  if  it  only 
arrested  an  enemy  for  six  months. 
Bat  the  real  ramparts  of  England 
are  the  waves  of  the  snrronnding 
sea,  and  on  these  there  onght  to  be 
three  weU-organised  lines  of  de- 
fence between  the  enemy  and  the 
British  volunteer — (i)  an  ocean 
fleet  or  regular  navv ;  (2)  a  Chan- 
nel fleet  or  sea-wehr;  and  (3)  a 
barbonr  fleet  combined  with  a  sys- 
tem of  torpedoes.  The  land-defence 
system  of  Prussia  should  be  trans- 
formed, with  improvements,  into  a 
sea^defence  system  for  England. 
Onr  present  fleet  may  be  compara- 
tively and  relatively  powerful ;  but 
in  analysing  its  component  parts  it 
wonld  seem,  to  the  uninitiated,  to 
need  important  additions.  Our 
ocean  IJldans  may  be  worthy  of  all 
praise,  onr  steam  rams  may  have 
harder  horns  than  the  rhinoceros- 
like  ships  of  other  navies,  and 
onr  iron-plated  Impregnables  may 
equal  or  surpass  their  brother  In- 
nncibles  of  other  nations.  But 
We  we  a  sufficient  number  of  ves- 
sels for  operating  with  effect  in 
shallow  water  ?  Could  we  do  more 
with  onr  fleet  in  the  Baltic  than 
the  French  have  done  during  the 
recent  war?  Have  we  torpedo- 
springers  foT  clearing  the  way  for 
onr  naval  engines  of  destruction  as 
the  snow-plough  clears  the  Cana- 
dian railways  r  Have  we  ready- 
prepared  machinery  for  blowing  up 


sunken  ships  P  Are  our  naval  en- 
gineers at  home  in  the  matters  of 
picrate  of  potash,  nitro-glycerine, 
petroleum,  and  gun-cotton?  Are 
they  capable  of  producing  an  am- 
phibious machine,  able  to  move  and 
fight  on  land  as  well  as  on  water  ? 
It  would  require  some  courage  to 
answer  these  questions  in  the  affir- 
mative. At  all  events,  the  proposed 
harbour  fleet  does  not  exist,  and  we 
contend  that  it  might  be  made  a 
more  secure  line  of  defence  than  an 
army.  The  Captain^  without  sails, 
might  have  been  a  useful  ship  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  not  merely 
as  a  fighting  machine,  but  as  a 
school  of  instruction  for  volunteer 
sailors  or  sea  militia.  But  a  float- 
ing fortress  might  be  constructed 
capable  of  contending  with  more 
Captains  than  one ;  and  if  it  were 
made  impossible  for  an  enemy  to 
approach  our  shores  without  the 
certainty  of  having  to  encounter 
one  or  more  of  such  fortresses,  and 
without  the  equal  certainty  of  being 
attacked  in  rear  by  a  portion  of  the 
Channel  fleet  before  such*a  fortress 
could  be  overpowered  by  sea-going 
ships,  it  is  evident  that  we  should 
be  as  secure  from  invasion  as  if  we 
were  a  nation  of  soldiers.  Even  a 
girdle  of  powerful  gun-boats  would 
be  a  more  effective  second  line  of 
defence  than  an  army.  If  they 
were  stationed  at  intervals  around 
the  coast,  and  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  the  coast  by  means 
of  telegraphs,  they  could  be  made 
to  assemble  together  in  such  num- 
bers at  any  given  point  as  would 
render  the  landing  of  a  hostile 
force  almost  an  impossibilify,  before 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  Channel 
fleet  had  time  to  come  to  their 
support. 

Our  Volunteers,  trained  and  or- 
ganised as  a  sea-wehr,  could  keep 
the  soil  of  England  sacred  against 
the  world  in  arms.  Asaland-wehr 
force,  their  defensive  strength  could 
never  be  made  equal  to  the  offensive 
power  of  two  such  nations  as  France 
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and  Germany.  For  England  to  at- 
tempt to  cope  on  land  with  a  coali- 
tion of  the  great  Powers  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  would  be  something 
like  a  sword-fish  attempting  to  fight 
several  packs  of  tigers  in  their  native 
jungle.  Let  the  fish  stick  to  its 
own  element,  and  it  may  laugh  at 
the  howling  of  the  tigers.  Let 
England  resolve  to  continue  Mis- 
tress of  the  Seas,  and  she  will  remain 
the  first  power  in  the  world  and  carry- 
its  keys  in  her  pocket.  To  compel  a 
certain  proportion  of  our  young 
men  to  pass,  say,  one  year  of  their 
lives  in  a  floating  fortress,  and  two 
years  in  a  Channel  frigate,  might  be 
deemed  a  harsh  measure  by  aspiring 
shoemakers  and  shop-walkers ;  but 
as  the  exercise  and  discipline  on 
board  a  man-of-war  would  probably 
add  a  few  years  to  the  span  of  their 
working  existence,  either  in  the 
shape  of  improved  health  or  of  actual 
longevity,  they  would  be  no  losers 
by  the  temporary  change  in  the 
direction  of  their  career.  The  es- 
tablishment of  an  extensive  sea- 
wehr  would  probably  increase  the 
national  taste  for  seafaring.  But 
this,  we  contend,  would  be  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Empire  if  looked  at 
from  the  invasion  point  of  view. 
Even  regarding  it  from  an  industrial 
stand-point,  there  is  something  to 
be  said  in  its  favour.  The  sea  is 
not  likely  to  be  over-populated  for 
many  generations.  We  have  but 
commenced  to  cultivate  our  rivers 
by  means  of  salmon  nurseries,  and, 
as  yet,  only  a  few  spots  on  our 
coasts  have  been  applied  to  the 
raising  of  oysters.  But  not  an 
acre  of  ocean  have  we  attempted  to 
farm  ;  and  who  can  affirm  that  each 
rood  of  sea  might  not  be  made  as 
valuable  to  man  as  each  rood  of  dry 
land  P  We  hear  much  about  the 
destruction  of  land  crops  by  rabbits 
and  hares,  although  those  of  English 
breed  are  generally  eaten  by  man, 
and  therefore  not  lost  to  the  race ; 
but  we  hear  nothing  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  sea  crops  by  man's  rivals 


and  enemies,  the  fish-eating  tribe 
of  the  deep.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  fishes  of  prey  con- 
sume more  human  food  than  the 
whole  English  race ;  or  that  what 
is  now  comparatively  barren  sea 
might  be  made  as  productive  and 
as  remunerative  as  the  most  fertOe 
land  which  it  surrounds.  When  all 
beasts  and  birds  and  men  of  prey 
have  ceased  to  exist ;  in  other  words 
when  men  have  ceased  killing  one 
another,  when  they  have  become  as 
socially  perfect  and  as  industrions 
as  ants,  and  as  capable  of  establish- 
ing  new  communities  as  bees ;  when 
they  have  colonised  the  waste  places 
of  the  earth,  and  driven  the  hon  and 
the  tiger  into  the  menagerie  or  into 
those  antiquarian  r^ons  dedicated 
to  the  Dodo— a  certain  considerable 
portion  of  the  human  &mily  wSlbe 
forced  to  become  ocean  hunters, 
deep-sea  farmers,  and  gardeners  of 
the  tide.  There  seems  no  valid  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  man  will  not 
some  day  be  able  to  sow  with  spawn 
the  salted  fields,  in  the  almost  cer- 
tain prospect  of  being  able  to  reap 
a  rich  and  remunerative  harvest  of 
human  food.  The  question  is  not 
yet  within  the  domain  of  the  prac- 
tical statesman — ^we  therefore  leave 
it  to  the  philosopher.  There  is  no 
good  reason,  however,  why  our 
fleet  should  not  perform  some  n3^ 
fal  service  in  a  time  of  peace.  We 
have  long  employed  State  ships  in 
aid  of  the  negro  slave :  would  it  be 
less  wise  to  employ  them  in  aid  of 
English  paupers  and  English  rate- 
payers ?  Soldiers  can  perform  civil 
duties  and  yet  fight  as  well  as  tiioee 
who  do  nothing  except  barradt 
work ;  why  may  not  national  sailors 
do  something  at  sea  for  their  own 
support  and  at  the  same  time  be 
ready  for  war  duties?  Might  not 
a  portion  of  the  fleet  be  organised 
into  cheap  mail  and  emigration 
trains  across  the  ocean  ?  Might  not 
another  portion  be  «mployed  in 
doins^  battle  with  the  enemies  of 
the  herring,  the  haddock,  tiie  sal- 
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mon,  and  the  eardine  ?  A  ship 
which  ploughs  the  ocean  with  a 
definite  purpose  need  never  grow 
rusty,  and  a  crew  engaged  in  hunt- 
ing the  shark,  the  porpoise,  and 
other  monsters  of  the  deep,  would 
not  be  thpreby  rendered  less  fit  to 
meet  more  potent  foes. 

But  the  danger  to  which  England 
is  most  exposed  is  an  assault  on  her 
commercial  interests  either  by  di- 
rect attack  on  her  own  more  distant 
possessions  or  by  an  indirect  attack 
on*  the  territory  of  other  and  friendly 
nations,  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  hostile  taa*iff  over  a  larger 
area  of  the  earth's  surface.  When 
America  ceases  to  attract  the  surplus 
population  of  Germany,  the  pressure 
of  Germans  upon  neighbouring  na- 
tions and  upon  themselves  will  pro- 
bably induce  them  to  seek  a  field 
for  their  energies  in  naval  and 
colonial  enterprise.  In  this  there 
would  not  necessarily  be  any  danger 
to  EngHsh  interests  unless  the  Zoll- 
Terein  supplanted  free  ports  in  the 
countries  (iermanised.  The  posses- 
sion of  a  large  navy  by  a  populous 
Power,  without  colonies  to  protect, 
would  be  menacing  to  the  peace  of 
the  world ;  and  if  its  fiscal  policy 
were  a  protective  poKcy,  it  would  be 
injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
human  family.  But  the  possession 
of  a  colony  would  be  a  pledge  of 
peace,  and  would  justify  the  posses- 
sion of  a  defensive  naval  force.  It  is 
not,  however,  an  extended  Prussian 
navy  which  England  has  to  fear,  but 
an  extended  ZoUvorein.  Suppose 
the  Grermans  were  to  conquer  China 
and  annex  that  country  to  the  new- 
|x)m  Germanic  Empire,  andthat  they 
imposed  a  duty  of  loo  per  cent,  on 
all  articles  imported  into,  or  ex- 
ported from,  that  country  in  foreign 
bottoms,  and  a  like  percentage  on 
all  imports  not  manufactured  in 
Germany — German  ships  and  Ger- 
man manufactures  being  admitted 
free — ^it  is  evident  that  it  would 
ruin  the  Anglo-Chinese  trade  and 
throw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 


mans. It  is  trae  that  such  a  policy 
would  injure  China,  but  it  is  not 
less  true  that  it  would,  for  a  time, 
benefit  certain  Germans,  and  not 
at  all  improbable  that  a  hostile 
Zollverein  might  adopt  it.  This 
particular  danger  to  English  inte- 
rests may  never  be  created,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  such 
rock  ahead  may  yet  prove  a  serious 
affair  for  England.  The  surplus 
population  of  the  country  is  sup- 
ported by  the  e3q)ort  trade  ;  and  con- 
sidering the  density  of  our  popula- 
tion and  the  smaUness  of  our  home 
territory,  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  in- 
terest to  us  that  the  area  of  terri- 
toiy  under  a  hostile  tariff  should 
be  restricted  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  annex  Canada  and  double 
the  present  duty  on  imports,  our 
trade  with  Canada  would  not  in- 
crease with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. If,  on  the  contrary,  we  enabled 
Canada  to  raise  her  revenue  from 
these  two  sources  alone,  viz.  by  a 
tax  on  luxuries  and  by  legitimate 
commercial  profits  on  post-offices, 
railways,  land  banks,  telegraphs,  and 
other  works  of  a  national  character, 
our  Canadian  trade  would  increase 
with  great  rapidity,  and  Canada 
would  probably  prosper  as  no  young 
nation  ever  has  done. 

The  crucial  question  connected 
with  our  colonies  and  with  our 
future  position  as  a  ffreat  Power  is 
this  same  tariff  question.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  make  an  experimental 
settlement  of  it  with  one  of  our 
yoxinger  colonies  before  vested  in- 
terests have  developed  into  reason- 
blinders?  To  combat  the  evils 
arising  from  a  hostile  tariff,  a  policy 
of  reciprocity  would  seem  to  be 
natural ;  and  if  it  were  likely  to  re- 
move or  mitigate  these  evils,  it 
might  be  risked.  But  such  a  policy 
would  entail  a  positive  injury  on 
England,  and  self-inflicted  injuries 
are  not  calculated  to  be  so  success- 
ful in  convincing  and  converting 
selfish  nations  as  self-built  power 
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and  self-secnred  wealth.  Besides, 
such  a  policy,  even  were  it  bene- 
ficial, is  not  necessary  for  the  fur- 
therance or  protection  of  English 
interests.  We  have  abundance  of 
untilled  land,  we  have  plenty  of 
capital  to  make  it  productive,  and 
our  liberal  supply  of  babies  might 
be  greater  were  they  not  a  drug  in 
the  market.  If  with  such  materials 
as  these  we  cannot  create  customers 
for  our  calicoes  and  food  for  our 
labourers  and  our  looms,  we  are 
not  likely  to  derive  much  good  from 
a  tariff  battle  with  rival  nations.  A 
custom-house  contest  is  so  liable  to 
end  in  a  contest  of  cannons  that  we 
cannot  too  strictly  avoid  it.  If  we 
wish  to  convert  other  nations  to 
our  own  views  regarding  free  trade, 
the  appeal  must  be  made  indirectly 
to  their  own  interests :  in  other 
words,  we  must  abolish  our  own 
custom-house  and  the  custom- 
houses of  India  and  our  colonies, 
and  use  every  shilling  of  our  own 
capital  in  developing  the  resources 
of  our  own  Empire  and  the  man- 
hood of  our  own  race,  and  show 
other  nations  by  our  unprecedented 
success,  even  when  comparing  our- 
selves with  ourselves,  not  only  how 
good  a  thing  in  itself  is  commercial 
freedom,  but  how  absolutely  neces- 
sary it  is  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  relative  position  among 
the  Powers  of  the  world. 

Another  danger  to  English  inte- 
rests might  arise  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  our  route  to  India,  not 
merely  during  war,  but  in  times  of 
peace — by  such  a  proceeding,  for 
example,  as  the  imposition  of  pro- 
hibitoiy  dues  on  foreign  merchant- 
men seeking  a  passage  through 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  possession  of 
Egypt  by  a  powerful  imitator  of 
ancient  Japanese  policy  would  be 
a  serious  matter  for  England  in 
the  absence  of  a  real  and  untram- 
melled overland  route  to  India  via 
Constantinople  and  the  Euphrates 
Valley..  Such  a  danger  may  not  be 
imminent  nor  probable;  and,  re- 


garded from  a  purely  commercial 
point  of  view,  the  policy  would  oer- 
tainly  be  unprofitable.  But  a  formid- 
able  Power  desirous  of  increasing  its 
mercantile  marine  and  of  ultimately 
seizing  India  could  contrive  to 
make  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  a  very 
powerful  instrument  in  the  accom- 
plishment  of  its  object. 

It  is  probable  that  England  would 
go  to  war  rather  than  see  Egypt 
and  Constantinople  in  the  hands  of 
a  formidable  hostile  nation.  Bat  is 
it  not  possible  to  pursue  a  policy 
which  would  naturally  tend  to 
avert  such  a  calamity  P  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  make  an  English 
railway  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  purchase 
a  certain  quantity  of  land  on  each 
side  of  it,  together  with  certain 
privileges  coxmected  with  its  de- 
fence? In  addition  to  Woolwich 
artisans  and  English  admirals,  coiild 
we  not  contrive  to  get  a  little  English 
activity  infused  into  the  industrial 
life  of  Asiatic  Turkey  ?  What,  for 
example,  would  be  the  effect  in  one 
hundred  years  of  planting  a  colony 
of  twenty  thousand  industrions 
Scotchmen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  having  the  use  of  a  good 
port,  a  railway,  and  plenty  of 
capital  P  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  such  measures  as  we  have 
referred  to  would  be  possible  or 
practicable  in  the  present  state  of 
Turkey.  At  the  same  time  we  mnst 
express  our  belief  in  the  potency  of 
English  gold  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  when  backed  by  a  Bis- 
marckian  jpurpose  and  will.  The 
purchase  of  land  by  a  growing  na- 
tion is  a  legitimate  and,  it  may  be, 
a  necessary  transaction ;  and  the 
purchase  by  England  of  a  rente 
to  India  through  Asiatic  Turkey 
would  not  only  strengthen  the  Bri- 
tish Empire— it  would  renovate 
Turkey,  promote  peace  and  pro- 
sperity in  the  East,  and  contribnte 
to  the  general  welfare  of  all  nations. 

But  the  special  curse  and  weak- 
ness of  England  is  that  she  is  fast 
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becomiiig  a  mere  nest  of  usnrers. 
France  hj  frivolity,  Austria  bj  su- 
perstition, and  England  bj  cupidity, 
have  lost  some  of  that  European 
influence  which  Prussia  by  science 
and  system  has  acquired.  The  de- 
sire to  obtain  a  high  rate  of  interest 
from  any  plausible  borrower  on  ap- 
parently &ir  security  is  not  merely 
the  bane  of  commerce,  and  a 
cause  of  much  misdirected  capital, 
with  its  attendant  panics  and  dis- 
tress— ^it  is  the  wire-worm  that  is 
gnawing  at  the  roots  of  our  national 
strength — ^it  is  the  gray  hair  of  the 
nation  —  the  herald  of  Imperial 
decay — the  trumpeter  who  an- 
nounces the  transfer  of  power  to 
a  wiser  and  less  luxurious  race.  If 
Russia  wants  twenty  millions  to 
make  strategic  railways,  and  to 
complete  her  preparations  for  taking 
Constantinople,  or  if  Turkey  wante 
a  like  sum  to  protect  her  Gt)lden 
Horn,  Englishmen  are  ready  to  ad- 
Tance  the  money  to  both  parties 
for  a  consideration,  and  they  are 
equally  ready  to  defend  the  prin- 
ciple mvolyed  in  their  conduct  by 
asserting  that  supply  should  always 
he  free  to  follow  demand,  and  that 
holders  of  money  ought  always  to 
accept  the  highest  rate  of  interest 
obtainable  on  fair  security. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  supply  and  demand.  If 
other  nations  can  create  a  demand 
for  English  capital  and  skill  by 
taking  the  initiative  in  national  un- 
dertaking^, it  is  onlv  fair  and  just 
that  they  should  profit  by  their  en- 
terprise. What  we  complain  of  is 
that  England  should  remain  asleep 
to  national  and  Imperial  under- 
takings of  a  reproductive  and  stra- 
t^cfJ  character,  and  permit  other 
nations  to  outbid  her  in  the  national 
markets  of  labour  and  capital.  It 
will  not  be  denied  that  a  nation 
requires  protection  from  domestic 
as  well  as  from  foreign  enemies.  It 
is  surely  as  much  the  duty  of  a 
State  to  create  and  maintain  a  na- 
tional demand  for  the  productive 


labour  of  its  own  subjects  as  it  is 
to  create  and  maintain  an  army  and 
a  navy.  Pauperism  and  crime  are 
foes  worthy  of  a  statesman's  steel. 
And  the  furnishing  of  labour  to 
capital,  the  magnetising  of  money 
towards  desirable  localities,  and  the 
bridging  of  the  ocean  by  cheap  pas- 
senger ships  (which  would  contri- 
bute so  much  to  the  reduction  of 
poverty  and  crime),  are  surely  as 
much  duties  of  the  State  as  the 
delivering  of  letters  to  householders, 
or  as  the  bridging  of  the  Thames. 
A  State  which  possesses  waste  land, 
surplus  capital,  and  men  in  search 
of  work,  and  yet  refuses  to  take  the 
initiative  in  bringing  these  elements 
of  national  strength  into  mutual 
contact,  is  as  much  guilty  of  national 
negligence  as  if  it  refused  to  drill  a 
soldier  and  keep  its  powder  dry. 
When  hundreds  of  men  are  knock- 
ing at  our  dock  gates,  and  vainly 
begging  the  opportunity  of  earning 
a  crust  of  bread,  it  is  surely  as 
much  a  State  duty  to  prevent  these 
men  from  being  deprived  of  their 
right  to  labour  and  strengthen 
the  nation  as  it  is  to  prevent  the 
pirate  from  seizing  the  ship  whose 
loss  would  weaken  our  mercantile 
marine.  The  claims  of  labour  on 
the  State  are  certainly  not  less  than 
the  claims  of  property.  The  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  State  has  need  of 
protection  from  want  as  well  as 
from  war. 

It  is  certainly  not  wise  to  say 
to  idle  men,  'Here  is  bread  and 
butter  and  shelter  until  you  can 
find  work.'  It  may  be  necessary  to 
say,  '  Here  is  work  and  half  a  loaf 
until  you  can  find  a  master  and  a 
whole  one.'  But  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  would  generally  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  State  to  exercise  its 
credit  and  influence  in  pioneering 
the  national  energy,  and  in  pro- 
viding for  the  expansion  as  well  as 
the  protection  of  an  increasing 
population.  Parental  foresight  on  the 
part  of  a  parent  whose  family  is  in- 
creasing is  not  a  more  sacred  duty 
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than  political  foresiglit  on  the  part  of 
a  State  in  providing  for  the  nataral 
increase  of  its  popmation.  If  all  the 
English  capital  and  skill  now  em« 
ployed  in  foreign  nndertaXdngs  could 
be  withdrawn,  and  employed  in 
cultivating  and  peopling  Australian 
pastures  and  Canadian  forests,  the 
nett  result  in  &vour  of  England 
would  be  incalculable.  Not  only 
would  her  relative  moral  and  ma- 
terial strength  be  immensely  in« 
creased,  and  her  relative  greatness 
be  more  firmly  established,  but  even 
her  individual  money  bags  would 
be  fuller  and  more  secure  than  they 
are  now. 

By  utilising  all  her  own  capital 
and  labour  she  would  be  able  to 
attract  talent  and  skill  from  other 
nations,  and  thus  add  immeasurably 
to  her  stability  and  to  her  relative 
greatness  and  power.  By  allowing 
rival  nations  to  utilise  her  capitcd 
and  skill  she  aids  them  to  become 
dangerous  neighbours  and  possible 
enemies.  Peace  is  thereby  impe« 
rilled — ^war  made  more  probable.  It 
is  doubtiess  better  for  us  that  our 
neighbours  should  be  prosperous 
rather  than  poor  and  needy ;  but  if 
they  are  wise,  prudent,  and  peacefrd 
free  traders,  they  will  prosper  with- 
out our  aid.  It  is  not  our  duty  to 
save  other  nations  from  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  own  folly,  pig- 
headedness,  and  extravagance.  If 
France  and  Germany  should  shortly 
require  to  borrow  say  fifty  milHons 
sterling  from  England,  the  money 
would  doubtless  enable  them  to  send 
us  cheaper  wine,  and  to  take  from 
us  more  coals,  and  more  iron.  The 
operation  would  be  attended  with 
gain  to  England — say  5  per  cent,  on 
the  loan,  and  double  the  amount  on 
the  merchandise.  But  looked  at 
even  from  a  purely  commercial 
point  of  view,  the  transaction  would 
be  attended  with  comparative  loss 
to  the  nation.  Fifty  millions  in- 
vested in  developing  the  resources 
of  a  colony  would  yield  more  indirect 
profit  to  the  nation  though  it  never 


directiy  yielded  any.  It  would 
create  a  demand  both  for  men  and 
money,  dimiwigTi  taxation,  stimulate 
trade,  lessen  pauperism,  and  deve- 
lop tiie  material  strength  of  the 
State.  For  every  penny  gained  by 
the  foreign  loan  a  pound  might  be 
looked  for  from  the  colonial  trans* 
action.  But  the  colonial  pound 
changed  into  a  penny  would  inopart 
more  strength  and  stabiHij  to  Eng- 
land than  i£e  foreign  penny  changed 
into  a  pound:  5  per  cent,  denved 
from  a  foreign  loan  less  2  per  cent. 
for  dear  food,  high  rents,  poor  rates, 
and  taxes  is  not  equivalent  to  3  per 
cent,  from  an  industrial  loan  of  a 
national  character  without  any  de- 
duction for  taxes ;  for  in  the  latter 
case  there  would  be  indirect  gains 
which  would  tend  to  create  stfll 
more  profitable  fields  of  investment. 
Under  existing  laws  the  individnal 
capitalist  chooses  the  hish  interest 
because  he  knows  he  wul  have  to 
pay  rates  and  taxes  in  either  case. 
But  if  the  State  made  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  its  credit  and  position  in 
providing  for  its  increasing  respon- 
sibility, its  action  would  harmonise 
with  the  interest  of  the  patriotic 
investor.  It  would  enable  him  to 
employ  his  money  more  profitably  in 
State-strengthening  sources  than  in 
sources  which  only  added  a  few 
more  coins  to  the  national  cairn, 
and  a  few  more  valets  to  flunkey- 
dom.  If  the  State  made  roads 
through  its  waste  territories  and 
harbours  on  its  neglected  coasts  on 
commercial  principles — ^if  it  enabled 
its  semi-starv^ed  inhabitants  and  its 
surplus  muscles  to  move  from  over 
to  under  stocked  labour  markets 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Empire— 
if  it  encouraged  emigration  to  the 
extent  of  offering  State  services  and 
industrial  loans  on  mercantile  prin- 
ciples to  new  free  trade  commn- 
nities,  the  result  would  be  to  create 
a  demand  for  national  capital  held 
by  men  of  enterprise ;  and  the  sa- 
tisfying of  this  demand  would  imply 
work  for  the  idle  and  strength  to 
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the  Empire.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  State  allowed  itself  to  be  out- 
bid by  rival  nations  in  the  domain 
of  national   enterprise— if  it  per- 
mitted   its    subjects   to  usurp  ita 
daties  or  allowed  their  spirit  of  en- 
terprise to  be  diverted  from  digging 
mines,   cnltivatiog   land,    building 
iactories,  and  buying  and  selling 
merchandise,    to    the    making    of 
other  nations'    highways   and  the 
strengthening  of  their  armies,  it  'is 
dear  that  the  interest  of  the  indivi- 
dual would  be  hostile  to  the  interest 
of  the  State,  and  that  the  probable 
ultimate  result   would  be  national 
decay.    The  Englishman  who  makes 
a  railway  from  Moscow  to  Odessa 
may  make  his  fortune  and  increase 
the  nnmber  of  English  ladies'  maids 
and  English  footmen.   The  English- 
man who  makes  a  railway  from 
Ottawa  to  the  Pacific  may  be  ruined 
by  a  transaction  which  the  State 
could  easily  in  time  make  remune- 
rative.   But  out  of  the  ruin  of  the 
colonial  investor  would  spring  Im- 
perial strength,  while  the  success  of 
the  foreign  speculator  would  con- 
tribate  in    some  measure  to    the 
nation's  weakness.     Money  being 
the  neoessaiy  medium  for  linking 
hind  and  labour  together  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  human  food 
and  of  developing  national  strength, 
it  follows  that  ihe  absence  of  the 
link  money  would  insnre  the  sever- 
ance of  the  links  land  and  labour, 
which,  with  money,  constitute  the 
chain  of  power.     Is  it  or  is  it  not 
the  dnty  of  a  wealthy  State,  with 
extensive   uncidtivated  possessions 
and  upwards  of  a  million  of  paupers, 
to  do  anything  towards  bringing  its 
surplus    capital    and    labour    into 
contact  with  its  waste  land  ?  .  Poli- 
tical  wiseacres  say.  Leave  this  work 
to  private  enterprise.      We  reply 
that  private  enterprise  has  a  more 
legitimate  domain  as  yet  unoccu- 
pied, and  that  the  usurpation   of 
State  duties  by  individuals  is  as 
likely  to  prove  disastrous  to  a  na- 
tion as  the  occupation  by  the  State  of 


any  of  the  fields  of  local  or  private 
enterprise.  It  is  surely  a  national 
duty  to  anticipate  an  antidote  to 
the  poison  of  pauperism,  or  to  create 
a  cure  for  the  cancer  of  crime. 
Social  and  domestic  foes  are  not  so 
weak  as  to  be  unworthy  the  su- 
premest  hostile  efforts  of  the  State. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  great  nation 
ever  succumbed  to  a  foreign  foe 
until  it  had  first  been  conquered  by 
an  enemy  within  itself.  An  armj 
and  a  navy  cannot  continue  to  pre- 
serve a  nation  which  not  only  ne- 
glects to  husband  its  own  strength,, 
but  actually  sells  it  to  the  highest 
bidder,  or  permits  disease  to  run 
riot  within  its  social  system.  If  we 
wish  to  be  spared  the  horrors  of 
war  and  the  hostile  sneers  of  rival 
nations,  we  must  be  something  more 
than  mere  money-makers  and  theo- 
retical political  economists.  We 
must  concentrate  our  energies  on 
the  work  of  social  regeneration 
and  national  expansion  as  well  as 
on  measures  of  defence.  If  we 
wish  to  preserve  our  moral  influ- 
ence, we  must  not  only  develop  our 
material  strength,  but  keep  it  rela- 
tively great  by  the  application  of 
science  both  to  social  and  miUtaiy 
affairs.  The  work  of  breeding  men,, 
developing  brains,  building  muscles^ 
imparting  cunning  to  hands,  and 
multiplying  and  improving  national 
and  colonial  homes,  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  work  of  creating- 
the  most  effective  weapons  for  re- 
sisting the  burglarious  attempts  of 
mOiti^  nations.  There  are  reasons 
for  supposing  that  future  battles 
will  be  wag^  with  steam  armies,, 
and  that  victory  will  range  itself  on 
the  side  of  those  who  possess  most 
mechanical  genius  and  strategical 
skill.  Whether  or  no  Mr.  Besse- 
mer's  recently  invented  steam 
shooter  prove  the  weapon  of  future 
warfare,  there  seems  no  reason  why- 
some  such  engine  of  destruction 
should  not  be  made  equal  to  a  whole 
army  corps.  The  Edinburgh  trac- 
tion engine  seems  to  point  to  the 
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time  when  England  will  be  able  to  land  might,  in  time,  compel  other 
ride  to  battle  on  horses  of  iron,  and  nations  to  beat  thetr  sworde  into 
when  her  stokers  will  he  more  than  plonghaharea  hy  forcing  on  either 
a  match  for  the  danntleas  Uhlan  or  their  social  reform  or  their  bank- 
the  fiery  Chaaaenr.  And  thoogh  mptcy.  And  with  floatiiig  fort- 
other  nations  might  follow  her  ex-  resses  aronnd  her  own  coasts,  and 
ample,  it  wonld  be  some  advantage  half  a  million  of  men  capable  of 
to  be  foremost  in  the  race.  It  doing  dnty  on  board  a  ship  of  war, 
wonld  be  a  still  greater  advantage  she  need  have  no  fear  for  the  ufe^ 
if  the  race  were  so  expensive  to  mn  of  her  own  treasnres.  Nor,  ynw 
that  no  nation  except  a  peaceful  and  her  social  system  scientific^y  re- 
a  money-lending  nation  coold  sns-  novated,  need  she  dread  tiie  anli- 
tain  the  effort.  With  every  snrplns  qnarian  visit  of  the  historical  Nev 
shilling  nation^ly  or  colonially  Zealander  to  Uie  roina  of  St.  Paul's 
and  re-creatively  invested,  combined  and  the  broken  arches  of  London 
with  a  tax  on  foreign  loans,  Eng-  Bridge. 
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Bt  an  Abchitect. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  im- 
pulse given  of  late  years  to 
the  renewed  study  and  appreciation 
of  our  great  MedisBval  camedrals — 
monuments  of  a  period  when 
architecture  was  a  genuine  and 
living  art — ^there  is  probably  no 
building  in  which  Englishmen  in 
general  feel  so  much  interest  as  the 
great  Renaissance  cathedral  which 
forms  the  central  feature  of  our  chief 
citj.  To  dwellers  in,  or  frequent 
Tisitors  to  London,  the  well-known 
dome  forms  one  of  the  few  objects, 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  which 
seem  never  to  be  dulled  by  fami- 
liarity ;  while  its  general  aspect  and 
outline  are  equally  familiar  to 
thousands  who  have  never  seen 
the  original,  and  who  would  be 
puzzled  to  name  any  one  of  the 
MedisBval  cathedrals  from  a  print 
or  a  sketch,  but  with  all  whose 
ideas  of  London  '  St.  Paul's '  is 
ioseparably  associated.  And  to 
many  who  are  well  aware  of  the 
artistic  faults  of  the  building  in 
detail,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  has  an 
historical  interest,  apart  from  its 
architectural  merits  and  demerits, 
as  an  outward  and  visible  symbol 
of  the  great  change  in  national  (or 
rather  European  thought)  and  feel- 
ing, known,  as  the  Reformation.^ 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  tha^  any 
extensive  scheme  for  altering  and 
decorating  St.  Paul's  would,  when 
&irly  brought  before  the  public, 
excite  a  much  wider  and  more 
general  interest  than  has  been 
aroused  by  any  of  the  similar 
operations  carried  on,  with  vary- 
ing success,  in  our  MedisBval  cathe- 
drals, and  which  have  scarcely 
attracted  attention  beyond  diocesan 


limits  ;  and  we  need  hardly  apolo- 
gise to  our  readers  for  some  brief 
remarks  on  certain  proposals, 
official  and  non-official,  which  have 
recently  been  made  with  reference 
to  this  object. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  since, 
it  will  be  remembered,  a  large  and 
influential  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Mansion  House,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
at  which  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
the  effect  that  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
having  been  left  unfinished  by  its 
great  architect,  'its  completion, 
with  such  decoration  and  magnifi- 
cence as  the  wealth' and  skill  of  this 
age  can  well  supply,  is  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  all  those  who  reverence  the 
honour  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  feel 
pride  in  the  architecture^  dignity  of 
London.'  This,  and  one  or  two 
subsidiary  resolutions,  having  been 
passed,  and  a  considerable  snm  of 
money  (nearly  £20,000)  having 
been  subscribed  on  the  spot,  the 
^ture  conduct  of  the  matter  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  committee. 
The  TvmeSj  of  July  the  17th  of 
this  year,  contained  a  letter  from 
Mr.  F.  Napier  Broome,  the  secre- 
tary to  the  committee,  giving  a 
general  statement  of  their  ideas  and 
intentions  in  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  decoration  of  the  building, 
and  making  an  appeal  to  the  public 
for  more  funds  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Two  months  previously, 
on  May  22,  at  what  proved  an 
unusually  interesting  meetanff  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Mr.  Penrose,  the  pre- 
sent Surveyor  of  the  cathedral, 
read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  decor- 


*  This  would  hare  been  even  more  conspicuously  the  case  had  Wren  been  permitted 
to  cany  out  his  first  design,  makiuff  the  church  mainly  a  Greek  cross  on  his  plan,  with  a 
vide  Motnl  area.  As  it  is,  thejian  of  the  cathedral — except  the  spreading  out  of  the 
'croning'  under  the  dome — is  IttediaeTal,  though  the  design  is  Benaissance. 
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ative  tx-eatment  of  the  interior; 
and  a  diflcnssion  ensued  in  which 
several  leading  artists  and  architects 
took  part.  This  discnssion  (now 
printed  in  the  Institute  Proceedings) 
throws  light  upon  some  matters 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  scheme, 
other  than  what  can  be  gathered 
from  the  somewhat  vague  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Broome's  Id^r ;  and 
some  of  the  comments  and  sugges- 
tions made  on  that  occasion  ought 
to  have  more  publicity  than  they 
have  yet  received. 

The  letter  of  the  Committee  (for 
we  presume  their  secretary  must  be 
regarded  as  writing  in  their  name) 
refers  to  two  subjects :  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  building  for  public 
worship,  and  the  artistic  decora- 
tion. It  may  just  be  mentioned, 
as  a  matter  affecting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  building,  that  this 
part  of  the  scheme  includes  the  en- 
tire removal  of  the  transept  organ, 
and  the  replacing  of  the  choir  organ 
in  two  halves  on  each  side  of  the 
arch  dividing  the  choir  from  the 
dome  area.  This  is  about  the  best 
place,  architecturally  and  acousti- 
cally, for  the  choir  organ ;  whether 
it  is  not  a  pity  to  dispense  altogether 
with  the  larger  instrument,  and 
whether  this  might  not  be  similarly 
divided  and  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  west  window,  is  a  question 
Worth  consideration.  A  grand  west 
end  organ,  in  addition  to  the  central 
instrument,  might  prove  a  source  of 
very  fine  effect  on  great  occasions. 
But  to  come  to  the  general  scheme 
of  decoration.  This  may  be  shortly 
stated  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Broome's 
letter.  Premising  that  'the  task, 
from  the  vast  dome  to  the  smallest 
panel,  is  one  requiring  the  greatest 
isircumspection  and  care,'  he  con- 
tinues : — 

Happily  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  declared 
intentional  concisely  as  they  are  expressed, 
ffive  no  uncertain  indication ;  and  these  will 
be  consulted  at  eyery  step.  The  meanness 
of  the  apse  will  be  redeemed  by  that '  altar- 
piece  of  the  richest  Greek  marbles,  with 
wreathed  and  sculptured  columns  support- 
ing a*canopy  hemispherical,'  which  he  pro- 


jected, and  which  nothing  but  a  lack  of  the 
requisite  materials  hindend  him  from  ereet- 
ing.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  building, 
mosaic^  marble  and  gold  will,  without  donbt, 
be  the  three  chief  materials  of  omameDt : 
the  first  and  last  tor  the  dome  and  roofs, 
the  second  for  the  walls,  columns,  and 
panels.  In  the  two  former,  speaking  gene* 
rally,  the  treatment  will  be  pictorial ;  in  the 
three  latter,  richly  decoratire. 

In  other  words,  the  work  which 
the  committee  contemplate,  and  for 
which  they  ask  the  public  for  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  (an  estimate  probablj 
under  the  mark),  involves  the  treat- 
ing of  the  entire  building  as  one 
immense  piece  of  polychromj,  leav- 
ing not  a  remnant  (as  far  as  we  can 
gather)  of  the  plain  surface  of  the 
stone  masonry ;  paring  out  the  in- 
numerable panels  in  the  stonework^ 
to  fill  them  with  a  veneer  of  marble ; 
and  even  slicing  away  the  lam 
pilasters  from  the  piers  and  walk 
to  replace  them  with  marbles— a 
proceeding  which  simply  means  cat- 
ting to  waste  whole  tons  of  stone 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  building.  Now, 
what  does  the  reader  suppose  are 
Wren's  '  declared  intentions,'  which 
are  named  as  the  basis  of  this  whole- 
sale transformation  of  the  hoild- 
ing  P  We  find  them  given  m  Hr. 
Penrose's  paper  at  the  Institute, 
which  is  the  statement  of  a  thorongb 
and  no  doubt  sincere  advocate  of 
the  decoration  scheme  in  its  en- 
tirety. In  a  passage  quoted  bj  him 
from  the  '  Parentalta,'  it  is  stat^ 
that  the  'inside  of  the  cupola  is 
painted  and  richly  decorated  bj  an 
English  artist.  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill;'  and  with  regard  to  the  aisles, 
that  'the  lesser  cupolas  are  bo^ 
ways  cut  in  semi-circular  sections, 
and  altogether  make  a  gracefol  geo- 
metrical form  .  .  .  and  i^  ardies 
and  vTreaths  being  of  stone  canred, 
the  spandrils  between  are  of  soond 
brick  invested  with  stucco  of  cockla- 
shell  lime,  and  which,  having  hu^ 
planes  between  the  stone  ribs,  art 
ea^ahls  of  further  ornaments  pfpaiid- 
ing,  if  required.*    Not  a  word  about 
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painting  the  stonework,  it  will  be 
ohaervecL    In  a  note  to  this  passage 
in  the  'Parentalia'   it  is  farther 
slated  that  'the  judgment  of  the 
Surveyor  was  originally  to  have 
beaatified  the  inside  of  the  cupola 
wiik  the  more  durable  ornament  of 
mosaic-work,  as  is  nobly  executed 
in  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder with  a  most  magnificent  and 
splendid   appearance,  and    which, 
without  the  least  decay  of  colours, 
is  as  Listing  as  marble  or  the  build- 
ing itself.'    But  this  design,  we  are 
infonned,  did  not  receiye  due  en- 
oonragement,  owing  to  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  expense  and  time 
necessary  for  its  execution.    In  the 
same  note  reference  is  made  to  the 
intended  magnificent  design  for  an 
altar,   'with    four    pillars  of   the 
richest  Greek  marbles,'  already  re- 
ferred to  in  the  quotation  from  Mr. 
Broome's  letter.    This  is  the  whole 
evidence  as  to  Wren's  wishes  that  is 
put  forward  hr  those  who  are  most 
argent  in  behalf  of  the  proposed 
elaborate    scheme    of    decoration; 
and  what  it  amounts  to  is  appa- 
rently this — that  "Wren  would  nave 
preferred  mosaic  in  the  dome  rather 
than  Thomhill's  painting ;  that  he 
contemplated  the  painting  of  the 
plastered  portions  of  the  roofs,  '  if 
required ; '  and  that  he  had  wished 
to  have  an  ornamental  altar  canopy 
of  costly  marbles.    This,  it  will  be 
admitted,  is  scarcely  evidence  that 
Wren  had  ever  for  a  moment  con- 
templated the  idea  of  painting  the 
whole  church,  walls  and  all,  and  the 
replacing  of  all  the  stone  pilasters 
with  marble,   and    filling  all  the 
panels  over  the  church  with  marble 
veneer;   and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  Committee  have  assumed  a 
somewhat  false  position  in  calling 
on  the  public  for  funds  *for  the 
corapletum  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,' 
the  very  use  of  the  word  *  com- 
pletion '  being  in  fact  a  begging  of 
the  main  question  at  the  outset. 
We  are  not  alone  in  this  view.     It 


appears  that  one  of  our  most  emi- 
nent architects,  Mr.  Street,  some 
little  time  since  addressed  a  letter 
to  a  member  of  the  Committee,  pro- 
testing against  what  he  considered 
the  wholesale  alteration  of  the  fabric 
under  the  name  of  'decoration.' 
This  letter,  it  is  understood,  re- 
ceived the  respectful  attention  due 
to  suggestions  from  such  a  quarter ; 
but  it  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Committee,  and  nothing 
was  publicly  known  of  it  until  the 
meetmg  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects before  mentioned,  when  Mr. 
Street  read  himself  some  portions 
of  his  letter  (since  printed  as  a 
pamphlet),  and  further  enforced  the 
opimons  therein  expressed.  His  re- 
marks are  charactorised  by  so  much 
common  sense  and  true  architec- 
tural feeling,  that  we  shall  feeljus- 
tified  in  givmg  to  some  part  of  t  uem 
a  more  general  circulation  than  they 
have  hitherto  obtained.  After  call- 
ing attention  to  what  we  have  al- 
ready remarked  upon,  viz.  the  ex- 
tremely slight  ana  general  nature 
of  the  indications  as  to  decoration 
given  by  Wren,  Mr.  Street  pro- 
ceeded to  observe : 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  pat  upon 
the  table  just  now,  it  ia  stated,  with  regard 
to  the  marbles  they  propose  to  use,  that 
'  whether  used  structuraJJy  as  replacing  the 
stonework  of  the  principal  pilasters,  or  in 
panels  or  inlaid  patterns  on  the  walls  and 
pavement,  thej  would  all  be  arranged  so  as 
to  impart  a  fuller  idea  of  sumptuousness.' 
The  Committee  start  by  substituting  for 
Wren's  plain  stonework,  marbles  for  the 
pilasters  and  panels ;  and  I  appeal  to  you 
whether  this  must  not  be  regarded,  not  as 
a  completion  or  restoration  of  Wren's  work, 
but  as  an  entirely  new  work,  which  must 
alter  the  whole  architectural  character  of 
the  fabric,  and  modify  or  change  all  its 
architectural  lines  and  features.  .  .  .  That 
seems  to  me,  as  I  hope  it  will  to  you,  some- 
what too  large  and  rash  a  programme  for  the 
conservatiye  treatment  of  a  great  church. 
For  my  part,  I  must  sa^  that  I  cannot  tmder- 
stand  upon  what  principle  we  are  to  treat  St. 
Paul's  in  any  other  wa^  than  we  would  the 
work  of  any  of  the  architects  of  otir  old  Eng- 
lish cathedral  churches ;  or  why  Wren's  won, 
if  worth  keeping  at  all,  is  to  be  treated  with 
so  little  respect, 
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Mr.  Street  then  proceeded  to  read 
an  extract  from  his  letter  addressed 
to  the  Committee,  through  Mr. 
Richmond,  one  of  its  members, 
which  we  give  nearly  in  faJl : 

Now,  is  it  possible  to  do  very  much  in 
the  wBj  of  applied  decoration  to  the  vails 
of  St.  Paul's  without  at  the  same  time 
wholly  altering  the  architectoral  character 
of  the  interior  ?  If  we  are  to  succeed  in 
such  a  work,  it  must  be  by  putting  only 
such  decorations  on  the  walls  as  would 
haye  been  applied  under  Wren's  own 
direction.  Does  any  one  person  belieye 
either  that  such  a  course  is  possible,  or 
that  if  attempted,  it  would  be  pleasant  in 
its  result  to  one  single  human  being  pos- 
sessed of  any  artistic  feeling  ?  It  is  true 
that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  some  idea 
of  introducing  mosaic  decoration.  If  his 
mosaics  were  to  be  at  all  like  others  of 
the  same  period,  we  may  perhaps  be  grate- 
ful that  ne  nerer  carried  his  idea  into 
execution.  But  the  idea  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  a  yery  yague  one,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  and  at  the  outside  must  haye 
been  conceiyed  with  reference  to  certain 
portions  of  the  wall  which  he  had  not 
finished  with  wrought  stone  work.  ...  In 
shorty  the  more  one  attempts  to  picture  to 
one's  self  what  Sir  C.  Wren  did  intend  to 
do  in  the  way  of  decoration  of  his  waUs, 
the  more  does  one  find  one's  self  at  sea, 
and  without  any  firm  footing  whateyer. 
In  speiddng  in  this  decided  Skshion  I  am 
perfectly  consistent  I  should  say  exactly 
the  same  were  some  one  to  propose,  for 
instance,  to  take  our  great  William  of 
Wykehajn's  work  at  Winchester  in  hand, 
and  to  bring  it  up  to  our  latest  standard  of 
what  is  correct  by  coyezing  the  noble  but 
colourless  mouldings,  panels,  and  caryings 
of  his  work  with  colour  or  mosaics.  I 
should  feel  such  a  proposition  to  be  essen- 
tially sacrilegious,  and  should  protest 
against  it  with  all  my  might.  I  should  do 
the  same  for  any  of  our  great  medisyal 
monuments.  And  yet  in  their  case  I 
should  know  yery  well  that  to  some 
extent  at  least,  if  not  to  a  yery  large 
extent,  they  were  originally  decorated  with 
colour.  Is  no  one  proud  enough  of  Sir 
Ghristopher^s  work  to  feel  for  him  as  I 
dofor  Wykeham?  Are  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  St.  Paul's  really  ashamed  of 
the  naked  proportions  of  the  work  ?  Can 
they  see  no  beauty,  no  dignity,  no  magnifi- 
cence, in  its  interior?  If  they  cannot, 
then,  Goth  as  I  am,  I  think  I  really  appre- 
ciate the  church  more  highly  than  they  do. 
I  haye  looked  long  and  carefully  at  the 
interior,  till  I  haye  learnt  to  respect  the 
intention  of  its  architect,  and  in  some 
degree  to  be  impressed  by  his  achieyements. 


There  are,  no  doubt,  many  featoiM  vbich 
one  would  wish  otherwise.  But  it  a  im- 
possible to  sit  long  under  that  awfd  dome 
without  feeling  that  the buildiiig  has  ancnt 
and  magnifleence  wholly  its  own,  and  of 
which  we  should  be  careful  how  we  lob  it 
Were  the  church  one  of  my  ftyotnit? 
Gk>thic  cathedrals,  the  treatment  I  should 
adyise  would  be  yery  simple,  and  woold,  I 
belieye,  command  general  consent  It 
would  be  that  we  should  first  of  iJl 
restore  it  to  the  state  in  which  it  v&s  lefr 
by  its  architect^  by  cleaning  it  of  diit  aai 
whitewash.  ...  I  belieye  that  the  men 
restoration  of  the  stone  work  to  sigh: 
would  of  itself  be  a  great  and  perfMilj 
proper  step  to  take.  There  has  been  mid- 
talk,  I  bebeye,  of  encrusting  its  walls  wit: 
marbles,  of  substituting  granite  piers  vd 
bases  for  stone,  and  of  other  similar  cos- 
structional  alterations  of  colour.  On  tka 
point  I  venture  to  gay  that  anyjtraetU'! 
architect  wovld  tell  vou  at  once  that  fw 
may  eatUy  alter  the  whole  arcl^teetmi 
character  of  the  building  by  any  tuck  dten- 
tion.  Polychromatic  eonetmction  it  m  ca 
of  the  greatest  value  and  interest;  hut  ii 
cannot  be  adopted  or  not  on  a  bwiiimj,  o 
opportunity  may  offer.  It  mstst  he  adsfd 
from  thefiret,  and  with  deUberate  iaiUntvr 
and  care.  It  can  never  be  sucees^ii 
introduced  afterwards  ;  and  it  it  ameiw^ 
to  think  it  thould  ever  have  been  prepotei  it 
St,  PauTs, 

After  this  Mr.  Street  goes  into 
questions  of  ritual  and  church  fnr- 
nitore,  with  which  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  or  our  readers. 
But  so  far  we  have  quoted  him 
because  we  think  it  as  well  that  the 
public,  who  are  adjured  on  the  higb- 
eat  motives  to  give  liberally  to  uis 
great  work,  should  be  aware  of  the 
opinions  held  and  expressed  with  re- 
card  to  a  main  portion  of  thescheme 
hj  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  able 
modem  architects,  whose  general 
predilections  are  known  to  be  in 
mvour  of  polychromatic  decora^on. 
For  ourselves  we  must  ssj  that, 
with  eveiT  wish  to  see  the  most 
made  of  St.  Paul's,  we  cannot  lool 
on  the  mere  proposal  of  snch  » 
scheme  as  that  indicated  bj  th^ 
Committee  without  apprehensioc 
In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  believe 
the  Committee  will  get  the  moaev 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  whole 
scheme;  and  if  it  be  commenoed  on 
the  scale  indicated,  the  probable  re- 
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gnlt  will  be  that  tlie  building  will 
be  left,  perhaps  for  several  gene- 
rations, in  a  state  of  half-finished 
patchwork.  Bnt  snpposing  all  the 
funds  to  be  collected,  the  snccess 
and  advisability  of  the  scheme  are, 
on  architectural  grounds,  more  than 
doubtful.  It  is  one  thing  to  deco- 
rate a  building  in  suitable  places 
with  applied  colour  in  painting  or 
mosaic ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
cut  up  the  whole  structure  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  materials 
n^rer  contemplated  by  the  archi- 
tect. This  is  not  to  decorate  so 
mnch  as  to  reconstruct,  or  at  least 
re-design.  And  though  no  doubt 
the  tot^l  effect  would  be  what  news- 
paper reporters  would  term  'very 
gorgeous,'  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  such  treatment  neces- 
sarilj  adds  to  architectural  effect. 
On  the  contrary,  a  superabundant 
use  of  strong  colour  in  a  building 
has  a  tendency  to  lessen  its  apparent 
size,  to  bring  the  surfaces,  of  the 
roof  especially,  closer  to  the  eye, 
and,  aboye  all,  to  destroy  or  neu- 
tralise the  beautiful  and  delicate 
effects  of  aerial  tint  and  perspective 
which  can  only  be  realised  in  a 
large  building.'  While  entirely 
concurring  in  the  opinion  that  St. 
Paul's  requires  more  coloured  deco- 
ration, we  would  see  this  restricted 
as  mxsfih  as  possible  to  those  parts 
where  it  is  clear  that  the  architect 
contemplated  this  additional  source 
of  effect.  Our  progpramme,  roughly 
stated,  would  be  something  like  this. 
Rrst,  according  to  Mr.  Street's 
suggestion,  entirely  clean  the  stone- 
work, and,  where  necessary,  dress 
and  retouch  the  carved  work  and 
mouldings  in  places  where  they 
have  lost  their  sharpness  ;  but  this, 
when  the  dirt  is  fiairly  cleaned  off, 
will  not  be  found  to  amount  to 
mucK  Secondly,  fill  the  windows 
^th  coloured  glass  (as  to  the  style 


of  which  we  have  a  word  more  to 
say  presently) .  These  two  processes 
alone,  fairly  carried  out,  would,  we 
are  confident,  effect  a  surprising 
change  in  what  is  now  complained 
of  as  th,e  cold  and  gloomy  aspect  of 
the  building.  We  should  retain  the 
beautiful  variation  of  tone  and  tint, 
and  the  distant  aerial  effecte,  always 
to  be  seen  where  there  is  a  large 
internal  expanse  of  masonry  uncon- 
teminated  by  paint,  and  with  this 
we  should  have  that  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  of  all  polychromatic 
effects,  caused  by  the  play  of  light 
through  the  stained  glass  on  the 
surface  of  walls  and  piers,  and  which 
is  superior,  to  our  thinking,  to  any 
resulte  of  marble  incrustations  and 
gilding,  and  such  gauds.  Then  it 
would  be  time  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  further  coloured  decoration; 
and  here  we  admit  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  spaces  in  the  roof 
which  are  espediJly  suitable  for 
colour  (and  where  it  seems  to  have 
been  contemplated  by  Wren),  with- 
out having  colour  to  lead  up  to  them. 
This  would  be  more  easily  managed 
in  fresco  than  in  mosaic,  a  treatment 
which,  for  some  practical  reasons, 
was  strongly  recommended  by  one 
of  our  first  artists,  Mr.  Poynter,  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  at  the 
Institute  meeting.  The  difficulty 
is  that  two  of  the  spandrils  of  the 
dome  are  already  fiUed  with  mosaic 
subjects  by  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr. 
Stevens,  which  no  one  would  wish, 
were  it  only  in  justice  to  the  artists, 
to  remove ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  mosaic  is  the  more  durable  and 
more  architectonic  form  of  decora- 
tion, though  its  stronger  colour  and 
reflective  surface  render  it  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  in  this  case. 
Still  we  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
by  a  judicious  treatment  of  each 
cupola  and  spandril,  it  would  be 
possible,  perhaps  by  a  band  of  gild- 


*  A  short  timft  since  this  view,  as  to  the  detrimental  effect  of  strong  oolonied  deoontion 
on  intenal  arehiteetore,  was  foxciblv  urged  in  regard  to  Gothic  chuches  by  one  of  the 
iint  liring  authorities  on  Gothic  architecture.  Stee  Four  Letters  on  Colour  m  Ckurekee, 
^7  E.  Shtfpe,  H.A. 
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ing  andof  delicate  colour  TOTmdeaoh 
Buch  space  (gold  being  the  great 
liarmomser  in  colour  design),  to 
connect  the  chromatic  decoration 
with  the  architecture,  without  too 
harsh  and  violent  a  transition,  and 
without  going  to  the  other  exisreme 
of  covering  the  whole  of  the  walls 
with  colour  merely  to  support  the 
decoration  of  the  cupolas.  This 
would  be  rendered  easier  by  the 
colour  which  would  already  be  given 
to  the  building  by  the  stained  glass 
we  have  presupposed  in  all  the  win- 
dows. At  all  events,  we  say,  let 
the  cleaning  of  the  masonry  and 
putting  in  of  stained  glass  be  first 
achieved,  and,  as  Cloten  says,  *  Then 
let  them  consider.' 

And  touching  this  same  stained 
glass  we  would  say  a  word  in  season. 
Three  windows  in  the  apse  are 
already  filled  with  glass  of  Munich 
design  and  manufacture,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  other  three  wiU  shortly 
be  similarly  filled,  though  it  is 
added  that  the  Committee  do  not 
consider  the  employment  of  Munich 
glass  throughout  ihe  Cathedral  as 
a  matter  of  course.  We  are  thankful 
even  for  that  qualifying  statement. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Broome's  state- 
ment in  the  Times,  there  appeared 
in  the  same  paper  (July  19)  a  letter 
stronely  urging  that,  rather  than 
complete  the  apse  with  glass  of  a 
bad  school,  the  three  present  win- 
dows should  be  sacrificed  to  make 
way  for  something  more  in  keeping 
with  the  true  principles  of  coloured 
glass  decoration.  We  must  say 
that  we  more  than  concur  in  this 
opinion.  Before  writing  these  re- 
marks we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Cathe- 
dral to  make  a  renewed  and  careful 
inspection  of  these  windows,  and 
our  deliberate  conviction  is,  that, 
granting  the  able  drawing  and  com- 
position of  the  figures  (which  some 
of  our  own  glass-designers  might 
well  take  a  lesson  from) ,  these  win- 
dows are,  in  all  that  concerns  the 
special  qualities  of  stained  fflass 
design,  as  thoroughly  bad  in  style  as 


they  can  be.  The  colours  are  harah 
and  inharmonious ;  the  employment 
of  imitation  rococo  architectural  de- 
tails of  the  worst  description  as  part 
of  the  design  is  heightened  in  its 
ill  effect  by  the  glaring  yellow  tone 
in  which  these  are  porbrayed ;  the 
employmentof  perspective  and  back> 
ground  and  attempted  chiaroscnro 
effect  is  at  variance  with  the  first 
principle  of  stained  glass  design, 
which  demands  that  the  glass  should 
be  treated  as  what  it  is,  viz.  a  plane 
surface  for  the  transmission  of  Hght; 
and  the  design  is  produced,  not  by 
putting  together  pieces  of  glass  into 
which  the  colour  has  been  incor- 
porated ('pot  metal,'  as  it  is  termed), 
but  by  painting  on  the  glass,  which 
is  not  the  true  art  of  stained  glass 
at  all,  and  is  more  or  less  perish- 
able. Stained  glass,  if  made  the 
medium  for  figure  subjects,  requires 
that  these  should  be  treated  in  a 
highly  conventional  manner,  totally 
distinct  from  that  which  is  proper 
to  pictorial  art,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  perspective  effect ;  other- 
wise the  thing  sinks  to  the  vulgar 
level  of  a '  transparency '  picture.  Bat 
it  is  now  a  question  seriously  asked 
by  the  best  critics  on  the  subject, 
whether  figure  designs  are  r^y 
suitable  to  stained  glass  at  aU, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  treating  the 
outline  of  the  figure  with  sufficient 
delicacy  and  correctness,  and  of 
avoiding  absurd  effects  from  the 
necessary  crossing  of  the  lead- lines 
over  the  figures.  We  are  strongly 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  stained 
glass  finds  its  true  field  in  the  ela- 
boration of  decorative  colour  design 
rather  than  in  producing  trans- 
parent pictures ;  and  that  if  the 
cupolas,  Ac.  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
are  to  be  decorated  with  figure  sub- 
jects, there  is  here  a  definite  ground 
also  for  treating  the  windows  differ- 
ently, giving  them  a  part  of  their 
own  to  play  in  the  general  desigDr 
instead  of  placing  m  them  ^ff^ 
subjects  shown  by  transmitted  ligb^ 
to  compete  with  and  overpower  the 
mural  subjects  which  are  shown  only 
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by  reflected  light  (and  not  much  of 
that).  We  should  bargain  ako 
for  deHcate  colouring,  and  not  too 
much  strong  primary  colour;  not 
onlj  on  account  of  its  obstructing 
the  light,  but  also  because  strong 
colour  in  the  windows  always  les- 
sens the  aerial  perspectiTe  of  a  large 
building,  and  consequently  detracts 
from  ite  apparent  size.  But  we 
hope  to  hear  no  more  of  IVIunich 
glass:  the  style/  is  essentially  a 
vicious  one.  The  German  architects 
and  decorators,  whatever  their 
merits,  have  always  been  conspicu- 
ous for  a  want  of  perception  of 
fitness  in  the  treatment  of  material ; 
nowhere  so  much  so  as  in  their 
stained  glass,  as  evidenced  not  only 
in  St.  Paul's,  but  in  sundry  painful 
specimens  which  affront  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  in  the  International 
Exhibition  this  year  (in  the  Meyrick 
Gfallery  and  elsewhere).  We  coun- 
sel the  Comniittee  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Munich  glass ;  to 
rescind  their  order  for  the  three 
new  windows;  and  to  consider 
whether  there  is  not  afforded  in 
St.  Paul's  a  very  fine  field  for  some- 
thing entirely  new  in  stained  glass 
design,  in  the  production  of  win- 
dows which  ehall  display  all  the  true 
principles  of  design,  hitherto  only 
iUnstiated  in  Gotluc  glass,  but  in  a 
form  and  style  suitable  for  the  de- 
coration of  a  Renaissance  building. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  points 
which  seem  to  us  most  important 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  carrying 
oat  of  any  scheme  of  decoration  in 
SQch  a  building  as  St.  Paul's. 
First,  88  to  the  effect  of  large  figure 
subjects  on  the  scale  of  the  build- 
ing. Anyone,  we  believe,  who  looks 
first  at  the  spaudrils  of  the  dome 
which  are  yet  untouched,  and 
then  tarns  the  eye  to  either  of  the 
two  which  are  now  filled  with 
mosaic  pictures,  will  be  conscious 
immediately  that  the  apparent  scale 
of  the  arohitocture  is  diminished 


hv  comparison  with  these  figures  of  ' 
'  neroic,'  if  not  colossal  proportions. 
There  is  always  this  danger  in  the 
introduction  of  such  figure  subjects 
into  a  large  building ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
figures  merely  life  size  would  at 
that  height  appear  paltry.  The  di- 
lemma is  a  difficult  one ;  but,  as  one 
way  of  partially  meeting  it,  we 
should  propose  that  in  future  paint- 
ings of  the  same  sort  the  back- 
ground to  the  figures  should  not  be, 
as  in  the  two  present  designs,  a 
plain  expanse  of  gilding,  but  should 
be  broken  up  into  a  conventional 
diaper  ornament  of  small  size, 
formed  by  the  repetition  of  some 
simple  pattern  which  would  give 
the  eye  a  scale  by  which  to  esti- 
mate better  the  space  covered  by 
the  figures,  and  consequently  their 
real  size.  Everyone  may  observe 
the  effect  which  the  old  style 
of  glazing  windows  in  small  lo- 
zenge lights  has  in  giving  a  scale 
to  a  building,  simply  by  the  number 
of  small  parte  into  which  the 
window  area  is  divided;  a  plate- 
glass  window  always  looks  smaller 
m  comparison:  this  will  serve  to 
illustrate  our  meaning.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  dome  is  another  import- 
ant point  as  affecting  architectural 
scale  and  appearance.  The  difficulty 
in  gaining  the  fuU  effect  of  a  dome 
as  an  internal  feature  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  in  proportion  to  ite  height,  it 
is  always  seen  from  below  in  fore- 
shortened and  diminished  perspec- 
tive, and  consequently  never  looks 
ite  real  size  or  height.  The  visitor 
to  St.  Paul's  may  convince  himself  of 
this  by  comparing  the  apparent  size 
of  the  base  of  the  dome  above  with 
the  circle  marked  out  below  by  the 
dark  marble  in  the  pavement,  and 
he  will  be  conscious  how  difficult  it 
is  to  realise  that  the  two  circumfer- 
ences are  nearly  the  same ;  ^  and 
the  height  of  the  curve  too  is  very 
much  lost  to  the  eye  from  below. 


^  They  are  not  quite  the  aame,  as  the  pilastera  under  the  base  of  the  dome  lean  inwards 
tlightlj,  following  the  line  of  the  concealed  cone  whidi  carries  the  lantern.    This  hanging 
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Anj  decoration  applied  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  dome  should  there- 
fore be  so  carried  oat  as  to  add  to 
its  apparent  height  by  the  use  of 
smaller  parts  and  somewhat  more 
delicate  colouring  towards  the  apex 
as  compared  with  the  base.  The 
cupola  '  closing  in  a  gold  and  azure 
glory'  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
Secreta^'s  letter)  might,  we  fear, 
operate  in  bringing  it  down  still 
nearer  to  the  eye  than  at  present ;  ^ 
but  of  course  tibis  would  depend  in 
some  degree  on  the  treatment  em- 
ployed in  the  lower  portion.  The 
idea  that  the  decoration  of  the 
dome  must  be  divided  into  eight 
compartments,  corresponding  to  the 
eight  arches  below,  which  seems  to 
be  generally  entertained,  is  one  to 
be  received  with  caution.  The  dome 
is  supported  on  an  octagon,  but  is 
not  octagonal,  nor  is  its  immediate 
substructure;  it  is  a  uniform  hemi- 
sphere, and  any  such  treatment  as  a 
strongly  pronounced  division  of  it 
into  eight  vertical  bands  or  stripes 
of  decoration  would  in  our  opinion 
be  most  prejudicial  to  its  gp^and 
unity  of*  expression;  and  so  far 
from  being,  bs  appears  to  be  sup- 
posed, a  constructive  design,  would 
in  &ct  be  a  negation  or  fiusification 
of  the  construction.  Then  we  are 
told  that  the  decoration  must  be  of 
a  *  religious '  character,  and  that  the 
Committee  have  consulted  Mr. 
Bnrges,  'an  architect  pre-eminent 
in  his  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
decoration,'  who  has  furnished  a 
scheme  or  iconography  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  figure  subjects, 
which  concurs  very  nearly  with 
the  previous  intentions  of  the  Com- 
mittee. We  would  s^  nothing  in 
derogation  of  Mr.  ^urses's  pro- 
ficiency, and  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
his  scheme  (which  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting)  does  in- 


dicate a  very  extensiye  acquaintance 
with    the    conventional  treatment 
and  ^rmbols  of  the  equally  conven- 
tional  personages  of  ecclesiastical 
history.     But  most  of  us  who  pay 
any  attention  to  such  matters  know 
pretty  well  what  is   generally  in- 
tended by  the  term  '  ecclesiaBtical 
decoration,'  and  that  in  the  main 
it  sig^fies  stiff,  mechanical-looldng 
figpires,  with  gold    plates    behind 
their  heads.     The  only  excuse  for 
this  kind  of  figure  decoration  in  ft 
Medieval  Cathedral,  viz.  that  it  is 
really  the  styl^  in  which  the  Me- 
diffiVBl  decorators  did  work,  is  cot 
away  in  the  case  of  a  Renaissance 
building  like  St.  Paul's.     There  is 
no  excuse  for  sham  MediievaUsm 
here.     We  do  not  advocate,  cer- 
tainly, a  return  to  the  siyle  of  de- 
coration in  YOffue  in  Wren's  daj, 
the  taste  of  which  was  execrable. 
What  we  demand  is,  that  the  fignre 
decoration  shall  be  such  as  may  ap- 
peal to  our  widest  inteUectoal  and 
artistic  sympathies,  instead  of  merelj 
pandering  to  a  narrow  and  degraded 
antiquarianism,  and  that  it  shall  be 
carried  out  with  all  the  knowledge 
of   drawing    and    composition   of 
which  the  best  artists  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  masters,  with  of  course 
just     the    necessaiy     amount   of 
severity  of  style  and  outline  which 
mural  decoration  in  mosaic  or  fresco 
demands.      This  is  by  no  meaoB 
impossible.    A  great  many  of  Flax- 
man's  outline  designs,  for  example, 
are    perfect    models    of  style  for 
mural  decoration,  so  fisur  as  fonn 
and    composition    are    conoeroed; 
but  they  have  nothing  whatever  in 
common  with  Mediseval  stiffiiess  or 
archaism.     Mr.  Burgee's  soheme, 
again,   so  far  as  we  can  gather, 
comprehends  figures  on  three  dif- 
ferent  scales,    which,  unless  they 
are  placed  so  that  only  those  on  the 


inward  of  the  pilaatera  has  a  verj  detrimental  effect,  and  is  one  of  the  meet  mtkm 
amonff  the  faults  of  deeion  to  be  found  in  St  Paul's. 

■  The  same  colours,  g^d  and  blue,  have  been  employed  in  the  recent  deoorstion  of  the 
roof  of  the  choir  at  Gl9uceeter ;  the  result  is  palpab^  to  dinuniah  the  apparent  hcfgu 
of  the  choir. 
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same  scale  can  be  seen  at  the  same 
time  (which  is  barely  possible),  is  a 
rery  donbtfol  arrangement.  The 
Committee,  however,  hare  not  made 
their  scheme  public  in  detail,  on 
the  ground  that  they  mast  have 
some  secnriiy  that  the  ftmds  will 
be  forthcoming  before  they  go 
&rther  with  it.  This  is  surely 
patting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
They  say,  in  effect,  to  the  public, 
*  Give  us  your  money,  and  we  will 
show  you  what  we  mean  to  do  with 
it/  The  public  will  probably 
reply,  *  Show  us  your  design,  and 
we  will  tell  you  if  we  think  it  worth 
the  money.' 

One  other  comment  we  wish  to 
make,  as  to  what  may  be'termed  the 
theological  aspect  of  the  matter. 
Fortunately  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
expound  the  logic  of  the  concluding 
sentence  of  ^.  Broome's  letter; 
but  we  must  be  permitted  to  point 
out  that  the  Committee,  in  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  general 
public  for  aid,  are  inviting  sub- 
scriptions for  what  a  large  number 
of  those  invited  will  consider  a 
serious  anachronism.  The  scheme 
of  decoration  is  te  include,  it  seems, 
a  whole  cycle  of  Biblical  and  eccle- 
siastical miracles ;  not  to  speak  of 
the  Six  Days'  Creation,  the  nine 
Orders  of  Angels,  Cherubim  'full 
of  eyes,'  mediseval  Sainte  with  their 
appropriate  symbols,  and  such  other 
stuidard  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  ^- 
lutore.  n  the  Committee  have  any 
idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  they  ought  to  be  aware  that 
the  majority  of  thinking  persons 
among  us  regard  these  thmgs  as 
historically  false  and  totally  irrele- 


vant to  religion,  and  even  to  Chris- 
tianity in  its  highest  aspect.  If 
they  look  on  the  Cathedral  as  the 
property  of  Churchmen  to  do  as 
they  please  with,  that  is  an  intel- 
ligible position;  but  to  advertise 
such  a  decorative  progpramme  as  '  a 
work  recommending  itself  to  no  one 
class  or  creed '  is  simply  ridiculous. 
They  cannot  reasonably  expect  sup- 
port for  such  a  scheme  from  anyone 
outside  the  pale  of  their  own  com- 
munion, nor  from  many  within  it. 
If  the  Committee  wish  the  decora- 
tion of  St.  PauFs  to  be  taken  up  as 
a  national  work,  let  them  leave 
illustrating  what  many  regard  as 
mere  fables,  and  turn  to  the  broader 
and  sublimer  moral  attributes  of 
Christianity,  the  illustration  of 
which,  in  various  phases  and 
through  various  actions,  might  fur- 
nish subjecte  of  the  highest  order 
to  thoughtful  and  original  artiste.^ 
We  have  little  hope,  we  admit,  that 
this  hint  will  be  acted  upon;  the 
ecclesiastical  amateurs,  we  fear,  are 
too  stiff  in  their  own  views,  the 
ecclesiastical  artiste  too  nearly  in 
the  position  of  the  silversmiths  of 
Ephesus,^  to  listen  to  reason  on  this 
topic.  But  if  ever  the  scheme  is 
carried  out  which  is  to  convert  our 
only  Renaissance  Cathedral  into  a 
great  storehouse  of  ecclesiastical 
'properties,'  we  shall  be  able  to 
say  that  in  one  quarter  at  least 
a  protest  was  raised  against  the 
proposition  to  embody,  in  an  im- 
perishable material,  histories  and 
theories,  the  actual  truth  and  moral 
relevancy  of  which  are  at  this  very 
time  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  widely  questioned. 


'  We  alluded  joBt  now  to  Flazman.  He  can  give  us  another  hint  here,  for  his  series 
of  designs  called  '  Acts  of  Mercy/  though  not  quite  among  his  best  artistically,  suggest 
FKcisefy  the  Idnd  of  ideal  treatment  we  recommend. 

Ucts 


ziz.  rerses  24,  25. 
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ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CIASSBS. 
Bt  Thomas  Wright  (ths  '  Joubnstuan  Enoiiceer'). 


TO  tliose  who  understand  its  tme 
significance,  and  see  how  wide 
and  important  are  its  bearings,  it 
mnst  be  eyident  that  the  subject 
of  the  condition  of  the  worlang 
classes  is  in  this  country  fast  be- 
coming an  Aaron's  rod  amone  the 
questions  of  the  day.  Its  tendency 
is  to  swallow  up  the  rest,  for  the 
complexion  to  which  most  others 
come  at  last  is — How  will  they 
affect  the  working  classes  P  It  is  a 
subject  that  in  one  way  or  another 
commands  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  theorising,  debating,  and 
spasmodic  action  in  the  application 
of  supposed  panaceas  for  the  re- 
medy or  removal  of  some  par- 
ticular evil,  the  consequences  of 
which,  after  being  long  borne  by 
those  first  concerned,  are  at  length 
affecting  other  classes.  But  the 
degree  of  notice  bestowed  upon 
it,  great  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is 
by  no  means  commensurate  with 
either  its  absolute  or  relative 
importance,  nor  is  it  of  that  minute 
and  constantly  watch^l  kind  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  matter.  So  far  as 
the  constitutional  powers  that  be 
are  concerned,  such  notice  as  they 
give  to  it  is  almost  invariably  forced 
upon  them,  and  that  only  after 
years  of  urging  and  when  there 
are  symptoms  of  a  dangerous 
impatience  upon  the  part  or  those 
who  have  had  to  urge  so  long  in 
vain.  The  working  classes  have 
been  distinctly  told  in  words,  as 
well  as  by  acts,  that,  at  all  events, 
where  they  are  concerned,  the 
function  of  Government  is  not 
paternal.  When  artisans,  who 
through  no  £B*ult  of  their  own  had 
been  out  of  work  so  long  that 
they  and  their  wives  and  children 
were  starving,  petitioned  Govern- 


ment to  assist  them  to  emigrate, 
they  were  told  that  Govemnient 
had  no  money  for  such  a  purpose, 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  rate- 
payers to  apply  any  portion  of  their 
money  in  that  way.  Yet  there 
were  items  of  expenditure  in  the 
financial  returns  of  that  year  which 
we  fancy  most  ratepayers  would 
have  regarded  as  far  less  justifi- 
able or  judicious  than  would  hare 
been  a  grant  to  enable  starring 
workpeople  to  emigrate  to  home 
colonies  where  there  was  good 
reason  for  believing  they  could 
earn  a  comfortable  livelihood.  A 
sensitive  mind  might  easily  hare 
imagined  that  insult  was  added  to 
injury  in  the  refusal  of  the  assist- 
ance asked  for.  In  discussing  the 
matter  one  noble  lord  —  uncon- 
scious, we  are  quite  willing  to 
believe,  that  he  was  practically 
repeating  the  piece  of  grim  mockery 
embodied  in  the  saw :  ^  Live,  old 
horse,  and  you'll  get  grass  '—said, 
*  Let  us  keep  them  [the  petitioning 
workmen]  at  home ;  we  shall  need 
them  when  trade  revives.' 

Though  only  one  voice  spoke  so 
openly  to  this  effect,  workmen,  not 
only  those  immediately  interested, 
but  the  class  generally,  believe 
that  this  was  substantially  the 
meaning  and  motive  of  the  refusal. 
Trade,  they  said,  in  effect,  among 
themselves,  and  the  interests  of  the 
'  we's '  of  the  governing  and  capital 
possessing  classes,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered before  our  sufferings.  We 
and  our  wives  and  children  must 
linger  on  half  starved,  and  wholly 
miserable,  till  the  revival  of  trad^» 
no  matter  how  long  that  may  ^> 
because  we  shall  be  wanted  when  it 
does  come — be  wanted  to  help  to 
keep  down  wages  to  the  hand-to- 
mouth  level  that  prevents  all  but  a 
fortunate  few  among  us,  those  who, 
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hj  reason  of  their  good  fortune  in 
finding  constant  employment,  stand 
less  in  need  of  it,  from  making  any 
adequate  provision  either  for  tiding 
over  a  tiine  of  want  of  work,  in 
something  like  decency  and  inde- 
pendence, or  removing  to  countries 
in  which  labour  is  more  highly 
paid,  and  want  of  work  does  not 
recur  with  the  pauperising  fre- 
quency and  severity  that  it  does  in 
England.  Such  was  the  tenor 
of  the  remarks  of  working  men 
upon  the  words  of  *  the  noble 
lord '  when  they  were  published  in 
the  parliamentary  debates.  They 
read,  marked,  and  learned  the  words 
at  that  time,  and  have  since  been 
inwardly  digesting  them. 

In  a  manufaoturing  country  in 
which  reckless  speculation  has 
eliminated  the  element  of  steadiness 
&om  business,  and  brought  trade 
to  be  an  alternation  between 
'  flushes  '  and  '  crashes,'  with  long 
'spells'  of  slack  time  intervening, 
—in  a  country  in  this  condition  it 
may  be  sound  political  economy, 
and  good  statescrafb,  to  look  upon 
unemployed  workmen  merely  as 
a  description  of  manufacturing 
'plant,'  and  aim  at  keeping  them 
on  hand,  their  sufferings  here  and 
prospects  of  doing  better  elsewhere 
notwithstanding.  But  it  cannot  be 
a  matter  for  surprise  that  the 
working  classes  should  be  of  opi- 
nion that  such  a  national  principle 
deals  hard  measure  to  them.  They 
do  believe  that  it  is  both  hard  and 
liarsh,  and,  though  it  may  be 
presumptuoQfl,  some  of  them  even 
go  so  far  as  to  argue  that  it  is  not 
good  policy.  So  firm  is  their  im- 
pression that  the  transfer  to  another 
country  of  English  labour  and  ar- 
tisaji  talent  enriches  that  country, 
that  they  take  it  as  understood  that 
it  would  be  a  piece  of  stupidly  un- 
just expectation  .to  ask  the  State  to 
assist  workmen  to  emigrate  to  any 
other  than  British  possessions. 
Their  idea  is  that  our  colonies  could 
be  made  to  comfortably  absorb  the 


overflow  of  the  home  labour  market^ 
with  benefit  alike  to  the  emigrating 
workmen  and  the  colonies,  and  by 
consequence — and  no  very  indirect 
consequence — the  mother-country, 
whose  working  classes  being  re- 
lieved of  some  of  their  superabund- 
ant members  would  have  better 
chances  of  regular  employment,  and 
whose  market  for  her  manufactures 
would  be  widened  by  the  necessarily 
increased  demands  of  the  colonies. 
Though  patriotism  is  now  a  good 
deal  out  of  fashion,  there  was  in  this 
idea  of  working  men  a  feeling  of 
patriotism  mingling  with  the  other 
considerations  prompting  the  idea. 
They  would  have  liked  to  feel 
that  while  bettering  themselves 
they  were  still  contributing  to 
England's  greatness  in  helping  to 
make  her  colonies  great ;  and  that 
though  thousands  of  miles  away, 
they  were  still  bound  to  her,  and 
virtually  part  of  her.  But  states- 
men, as  we  know,  did  not  take  the 
same  view  of  the  matter.  They 
declined  to  assist  the  '  unemployed  * 
to  emigrate  to  our  colonies,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  working  classes  has 
undergone  a  change  so  far  as  the 
patriotic  sentiment  is  concerned. 
They  say,  speaking  in  bitterness  of 
spirit,  *  Our  country  has  shown  that 
it  has  no  true  national  regard  for 
us ;  and  that  being  the  case,  we  don't 
see  that  we  are  called  upon  to  any 
longer  cherish  a  regard  for  her.* 
Whatever  they  may  become,  the 
British  colonies  are  not  the  best 
ready-niade  markets  for  English 
artisan  labour.  English  mechanics 
who  emigrate  at  their  own  expense 
mostly  go  to  foreign  countries — the 
greater  number  of  them  to  America; 
and  any  person  who  had  the  same 
opportunities  as  the  present  writer 
of  seeing  letters  from  such  emi- 
grated workmen,  to  friends  and 
mates  in  England,  would  be  forced 
to  the  same  conclusion  with  him, 
namely,  that  the  Irish  emigrants 
were  not  the  only  ones  that  looked 
back  to  England  with  feelings  the 
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reverse  of  respectful  and  affectionate. 
Not  that  the  sentiments  of  English 
workmen  who  have  sought  homes 
in  the  great  Transatlantic  republic 
are  for  a  moment  to  be  confounded 
with  Fenianism.  Thej  have  no 
desire  to  make  war  upon  England, 
and  their  sympathies  would  be  with 
her  if  any  other  country  made  war 
upon  her,  but  socially  tbey  '  crack 
up '  the  country  of  their  adoption 
as  in  contrast  to  England.  They 
say  that  the  position  and  chances 
of  the  working  man  are  substantially 
better  there  than  here,  and  work- 
ing men  more  thought  of.  They 
speak  evil  of  dignities,  and  scoff  at 
institutions  that  English  workmen 
are  called  upon  to  honour,  and  are 
conventionally  supposed  to  delight 
to  honour.  They  refer  to  '  the  old 
country'  contemptuously,  and  use 
'  old '  in  the  sense  of  effete,  an- 
tiquated and  worn  out;  and  they 
advise  all  who  can  to  leave  it,  and 
go  to  a  land  in  which  there  is  really 
a  prospect  of  'wealth  for  honest 
labour.'  In  some  of  these  letters 
there  is  probably  a  too  hasiy  gen- 
eralisation from  isolated  facts,  and 
others  lie  open  to  a  suspicion  of 
being  what  is  vulgarly  called 
'  bounceable,'  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  spirit  that  prompts 
their  general  tone  is  un&vourable 
to  England,  and  one  that  has  been 
engendered  in  England.  '  England's 
greatness '  has  been  ascrib^  to  a 
variety  of  causes :  to  ber  constitu- 
tion, to  her  rank,  to  her  talent,  and 
according  to  a  popular  pictorial 
treatment  of  the  subject,  to  her 
liberal  distribution  of  the  Bible. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few  we 
think  will  dispute  that  much  of  her 
greatness  has  been  due  to  the 
muscle,  skill,  and  patriotic  good- 
will of  her  working  class.  Taking 
this  to  be  the  case,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  ber  greatness  is  departing 
—chiefly  because  Gk)veniment  has 
failed  to  g^ve  a  just  degree  and  wise 
manner  of  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes. 


On  the  question  of  Commons 
Preservation — the  importance  of 
which  to  the  working  class  will  be 
manifest  as  we  come  to  speak 
further  of  their  condition — Grovem. 
ment  takes  the  side  of  the  encloeing 
individuals  rather  than  of  the 
people,  though  the  almost  invariable 
decisions  of  judges  go  to  show  that 
law  as  well  as  right  is  upon  the 
side  of  the  latter.  The  domestic 
legislation  needed  to  give  something 
of 'sweetness  and  light,'  andwhicn 
eotild  give  sweetness  and  lig^t,  to 
the  homes  of  working  classes,  his 
yet  to  be  inaugurated.  In  short,  ve 
think  that  more  than  enough  has 
been  said,  to  show  that  so  fiikr  as 
Government  is  concerned  the  Bub- 
ject  of  the  condition  of  the  workiiig 
classes  does  not  receiveanythinglike 
the  attention  to  which  itsimportence 
entitles  it,  and  which  it  would  be 
well,  both  for  those  classes  and  the 
country  at  large,  it  should  have. 
So  large  a  subject  is  it,  that  only 
Government  could  hope  to  deal  with 
it  in  adequate  fashion.  The  efforts 
of  private  and  amateur  reformers 
to  grapple  with  it — ^for  it  is  g^erally 
with  an  admitted  necessity  for  re- 
form in  it  that  it  is  noticed— are 
scarcely  ever  of  a  comprehensive 
character,  generally  being  confined 
to  an  att^pt  to  estabush  some 
supposed  cure-all — teetotalism,  co- 
operation, Sunday  obaervanoe,  or 
the  like. 

If  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  was  as  carefully  watched 
and  thoroughly  understood  as  it 
should  be,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  doubt  on  the  point  of  its  being 
a  most  hard  and  unsatisfactoiy 
one,  and  one  moreover  tending  to 
bring  about  a  collapse  of  the 
country's  gpreatness.  At  present 
there  is  both  doubt  and  dispnte 
upon  it.  Many  persons,  and  among 
them  some  whose  utterances  can^ 
v^eight  on  the  ground  that  th^ 
ought  to  have  knowledge  on  siul 
BUDJects,  assert — ^though  ^^enerally 
more  by  implication  than  directly-* 
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that  the  condition  of  the  working 
daasefi  is  as  satisfactoxy  aa  the  cir- 
comfitanoes  of  the  case  will  admit 
of  its  being ;  that  it  is  npon  the 
whole  so  admirable  as  to  be  a 
matter  for  national  congratulation ; 
and  that  those  who  say  to  the  con- 
trajy  are  ingrates,  croakers,  and 
maligners  of  the  working  classes. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
working  classes  themselyes  are  not 
of  those  who  hold  this  comforting 
▼iew^y  and  as  little  need  it  be  men- 
tioned that  those  who  do  entertain 
it  have  facts  and  figures  to  ofier  in 
snpport  of  it.  What  view  is  there 
no^w-a-days  on  behalf  of  which 
facts  and  figures  cannot  be  offered  P 
But  there  are  facts  and  &cts.  'False 
fitcts,*  says  Dr.  Darwin  in  his  De- 
seeni  of  Man,  'are  hiehly  inja- 
rions  to  the  progress  of  science ; ' 
and  we  think  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  they  are  still  more  injnrions 
to  the  progress  of  tmth  and  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  social  problems, 
and  the  fiEu^to  1^  which  it  is  sought 
to  demonstrate  the  accnrac^  of  the 
Tiew  we  speak  of  are  of  tne  fiaJse- 
£Byctf  or  perhaps  we  had  better  say 
the  half-fact)  order.  They  are 
units  of  a  series  of  facts  that  can 
onlv  be  fiurly  applied  as  a  series, 
and  when  used  isolatedly  they 
become  practically  fJEtlse,  thongn 
still  verbally  true.  Working  men 
when  they  complain  of  their  lot — 
and  indeed  very  ofben  when  they 
do  not  complam  of  it — are  told 
that  the  times  are,  and  for  genera- 
tions have  been,  progressive;  and 
that  the  working  classes  have  of 
necessity  participated  in  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  such  progress,  and 
most  consequently  be  in  a  better 
position  than  they  could  have  been 
in  before  such  results  had  been 
achieved.  They  are  told  to  bear  in 
mind  how  wonderfully  steam  and 
machinery  have  economised  labour, 
and  increased  the  range  and  capa- 
bilities of  manu&ctunng  produc- 
tion ;  and  how  railways  and  ocean 
steamers  have  facilitated  travelling. 


and  the  export  and  import  of  aU 
manner  of  food  and  goods.  They 
are  reminded  that  they  possess  a 
cheap  press,  cheap  literature,  and 
cheap  education,  and  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  many  important  con- 
cessions in  things  political ;  and  as 
a  sort  of  stock  climax,  they  are 
bidden  to  consider  that  the  working 
classes  in  the  present  time  have  as 
every-day  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences, things  which  even  as  luxu- 
ries were  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings.  This  line  of 
argument  is  now  somewhat  anti- 
quated, and  it  has  been  subjected 
to  a  good  deal  of  scornM  ridicule ; 
but  it  still  flourishes,  and  is  con- 
stantly in  the  mouths  of  those 
well-meaning  '  friends  of  the  work- 
ing man,'  who  yet  talk  believingly 
of  the  good  fortune  of  being  bom 
'  a  happy  English  child,'  and  '  the 
happy  homes  of  England,'  and 
who  regard  working  men  as  being 
in  point  of  intellect  and  under- 
standing mere  overgrown  children, 
and  in  addressing  them  talk  down 
to  what  they  conceive  to  be  their 
level.  The  fiillacy  of  the  deduction 
made  from  these  arguments  by 
those  who  use  them  has  been  fre- 
quently exposed,  and  the  matter  is 
merely  dwelt  upon  here  because  it 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
fi&lse-fact  system  of  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes.  The  facts 
taken  singly  are  literally  true,  and 
their  general  tendency  to  improve 
the  condition  of  tne  labouring 
classes  incontestable  as  far  as  ii 
goes.  Their  falsifying  effect  arises 
from  the  attempt  to  make  the  in- 
ferences from  them  go  toofar — from, 
as  we  have  said,  taking  them  out 
of  the  series  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  and  the  other  portions  of 
which  neutralise  the  conclusions 
attached  to  them,  in  the  fashion 
under  consideration.  That  for 
centuries  past  the  times  have  been 
continuously  progressive  in  the 
development  of  physical    science, 
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and  the  practical  applicatibn  of  it 
to  purposes  of  every-diy  life,  is 
most  true.  It  is  equally  trne  that 
the  working  classes,  as  part  of 
society  at  large,  have  shared  in  the 
advantages  of  this  progress,  and 
enjoy  means  of  comfort  and  phy- 
sical happiness  that  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  class  in  former 
generations.  No  one  denies  this. 
Bat  it  does  not  follow  from  it,  as 
those  who  resort  to  this  line  of 
argument  would  wish  to  be  in- 
ferred, as  a  self-evident  corollary, 
that  the  present  condition  of  the 
working  classes  is  a  good  one. 
This  mode  of  arguing  on  the  sub- 
ject is  simply  evasive.  Where 
difference  of  opinion  exists  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  the  questions  raised  are  not 
whether  this  age  is  *  progressive,' 
the  nineteenth  century  '  enlight- 
ened,' and  the  existing  generation 
*  highly  civilised ' ;  but  whether 
the  state  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion is  not  absolutely  bad,  a  dis- 
grace to  our  boasted-of  enlighten- 
ment, and  a  satire  upon  our  much 
talked-of  pron^ss ;  and  secondly, 
whether,  whue  all  else  has  been 
progressing,  the  working  classes  as 
regards  their  material  well-being 
have  really  made  anything  like 
a  proportionate  progress.  To  the 
first  of  these  questions  the  whole 
facts  of  the  case  emphatically  an- 
swer— It  is  bad.  Only  on  the  second 
point  is  there  the  slightest  room  for 
doubt,  and  even  the  most  favour- 
able consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances bearing  upon  it  must,  we 
think,  lead  to  the  answer — Pro- 
portionate progress  P  No.  Indeed 
those  best  qualified  by  investiga- 
tion to  give  judgment  upon  the  pomt 
are  uniformly  of  opimon  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  working 
classes  shows  an  absolute  decline 
when  put  in  comparison  with 
the  state  of  things  obtaining  in 
the  middle  ages.  Mr.  Thornton 
in  his  work  on  Over-Population 
and  its  Remedy,  goes  very  carefully 


and  elaborately  into  this  queetion. 
He  gives  numerous  wage-tables 
and  other  statistical  detaSs,  which 
leave  no  room  for  any  other  con- 
clusion than  the  ope  he  draws 
from  them,  namely,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  English  labouring  popn- 
lation  during  the  centuries  inune- 
diately  following  the  establishment 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  was 
substantiaUy  superior  to  what  it  is 
at  the  present  day.  After  com- 
menting on  the  ignorance  of  those 
who,  in  the  fi^.ce  of  such  infbrma- 
tion  as  he  adduces,  gravely  argue 
'That  the  English  peasantry  of 
the  Middle  Ages  were  less  comfort- 
ably situated  than  their  liring 
descendants,  because  they  nsed 
barley  instcNEid  of  wheaten  bread 
ate  off  wooden  platters,  never  knew 
the  luxury  of  a  cotton  shirt,  or  of  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  slept  on  straw  palletfi 
within  walls  of  wattled  pmster' 
— after  commenting  on  thisne  winds 
up  by  saying:  'Although  ruder 
means  were  employed  to  supply 
the  wants  of  nature,  every  want 
was  abundantly  satisfied,  which  is 
flEir  indeed  fr*om  being  the  case  at 
present.' 

Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  in  his 
History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices 
in  England^  comes,  after  very 
diligent  research  and  comparison, 
to  the  same  conclusion,  and  the 
reviewer  of  that  book  in  ihe 
AthencBum  remarks  :  '  In  so  far  as 
Mr.  Rogers  demonstrates  that  the 
working  men  of  the  fourteenth 
century  were  upon  the  whole  fiu* 
better  paid  and  fed  than  the 
labourers  of  modem  England,  he 
merely  supports  a  view  which  in 
these  latter  years  has  been  gene- 
rally accepted  by  historical  students. ' 
Mr.  Mill  takes  a  similar  view,  and 
Hallam  and  Fronde  in  their  histories 
incidentally  confirm  it.  The  Middle 
Ages  rather  than  'the  enlightened 
nineteenth  century'  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  real  golden  age  of 
the  English  working  claases,  thon^h 
even  tnen   things  were  not  oon- 
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stantlj  in  the  golden  state.  There 
were  'spells'  of  hard  times, — 
times  when,  through  the  failnre  of 
crops  or  the  operations  of  capital- 
ists, the  price  of  provisions  was 
80  enhanced  thait  in  the  language 
of  an  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  (quoted 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Fronde's 
England)  intended  to  restrain  the 
action  of  some  capitalists  whose 
proceedings  were  supposed  to  have 
this  injurious  effect,  many  poor 
persons  in  the  realm  were  '  so  dis- 
couraged with  misery  and  poverty, 
that  they  fell  daily  to  thefl,  roD- 
bery,  and  other  inconveniences,  or 
pitiftdly  died  of  hanger.'  But 
deductions  have  been  made  for 
these  drawbacks  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  workmen  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies were  upon  the  whole  better 
off  than  those  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. Hallam,  who  goes  into  the 
subject  at  considerable  length  (in 
the  second  part  of  the  ninth  chap- 
ter of  The  Middle  Ages)  and 
with  an  avowed  desire  to  think  the 
best  of  modem  times  that  a  sense 
of  impartiality  will  admit,  says: 
*  But  after  every  allowance  of  this 
kind  (bad  harvests  and  the  like) 
1  should  find  it  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that,  however  the 
labourer  has  derived  benefit  from 
the  cheapness  of  manufactured 
commodities,  and  from  many  in- 
ventions of  common  utility,  he  is 
much  inferior  in  ability  to  support 
a  family  than  were  his  ancestors 
four  centuries  ago.' 

To  occupy  space  in  showing 
that,  however  we  may  have  pro- 
gressed in  other  matters,  there  has 
during  a  period  of  four  centuries 
been — ^to  say  the  least  of  it — ^no 
tangible  and  decisive  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  will  to  those  who  have  a 
proper  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject seem  a  work  of  supererogation ; 
and  yet  it  may  not  be  altogether 
so,  seeing  how  many  of  those  who 
wish  working  men  to  accept  them 


as  teachers  and  advisers  are,  so  to 
speak,  triumphantly  ignorant  of  the 
fact.  In  any  case,  however,  we 
have  gone  over  this  ground  less  with 
a  view  to  demonstrating  the  fact 
itself,  than  to  showing  that  work- 
ing men  are  acquainted  with  it. 
Pastors,  and  masters,  patrons  of 
mechanics'  institutions,  and  others 
whom  working  men  may  not 
safely  contradict,  or  who  address 
them  from  positions  that  put  con- 
tradiction out  of  the  question,  tell 
them  differently,  and  the  men 
listen,  and  under  the  influence  of 
*  speechifying,'  perhaps  applaud, 
but  in  their  cooler  moments  they 
'  larf,  they  du,'  among  themselves, 
at  the  notion  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  believe  that  they  are 
infinitely  better  off  than  previous 
generations  of  their  class.  The 
better  educated  among  them  are  up 
in  the  evidence  of  the  case,  and  the 
general  body  of  them  have  a  single 
argument  which  is  conclusive  to 
their  mind,  despite  any  amount  of 
talk  about  the  unprecedented  glories 
of  *the  age  we  live  in.'  They 
know  but  too  well  the  present  con- 
dition of  their  class,  and  they 
reason  from  that  knowledge  that 
the  class  could  not  have  been 
much  worse  off  at  any  time,  or  the 
members  of  it  would  not  have 
been  able  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  And  if  there  has  been 
no  absolute  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes, 
there  has  certainly  been  no  improve- 
ment in  it  relatively  to  other  grades 
of  society.  Never  was  the  con- 
trast between  rich  and  poor  so 
great,  and  to  the  poor  so  stinging, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  been  maJang  vast  and  con- 
tinuous material  progress  for  cen- 
turies past,  but  it  is  the  rich  who 
have  reaped  the  fruits  of  it;  the 
direction  of  it  has  been  such  that 
the  rich  have  generation  after 
generation  g^wn  richer,  and  the 
poor  by  contrast  poorer. 

To  many  this  matter  of  the  com- 
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paratire  condition  of  the  working 
dasses  of  this  age,  and  past  ages, 
may  appear  a  simple  controyersial 
question ;  bat  it  has  one  important 
practical  bearing — ^the  one  we  have 
nad  in  view  in  gomg  into  it — ^namely, 
the  opinion  upon  it  of  the  working 
classes.  If  they  conld  believe  that, 
however  hard  &eir  lot  might  be,  it 
was  still  better  than  that  of  those 
who  had  gone  before  them;  that 
they  had  participated  in,  as  well  as 
contributed  to,  the  material  im- 
provements of  the  age,  and  were  in 
common  with  other  .persons  and 
things  of  the  age  in  a  progressively 
improving  way — ^if  they  could  be- 
lieve this  they  could  be,  and  would 
be,  patient  and  hopeful  under  pre- 
sent evils.  But  they  know  that  it 
is  not  80 — ^that  the  contrary  is  the 
case;  and  the  knowledge  makes  them 
impatient,  and  it  may  be  unjust,  puts 
bitterness  and  hatred  towaz^  socieiy 
in  their  hearts. 

But  whether  the  working  classes 
as  a  body  are  or  are  not  better  off 
than  their  ancestors  who  lived  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  is,  afler  all,  a  ques- 
tion of  very  secondary  importance 
compared  with  this :    Is  their  ezist- 
inff  condition  a  good,  or  even  a 
tolerable  one  ?     Let  us  look  at  this 
point.      In  the  first   place,  what 
would  be  a  fairly  good  condition  of 
the  working  classes  ?     We  think 
this.     That  every  man  who  was 
willing  and  able  to  work  should  be 
able  to  obtain  employment  at  such 
wages  and  with  such  a  degree  of 
constancy  as  would  enable  him,  by 
judicious  management,  to  secure  for 
himself  and  those  depending  upon 
him  a  sufficiency  of  plain  food,  and 
clothing,  and  a  dwelling  with — say 
the  same  sanitary  conveniences  and 
air-space  per  person  as  a  model  pri- 
son cell;  and  to   make  provision 
during  a  working  life  of  from  forty 
to  five-and-forty  years  for  passing  the 
remainder  of  his  days  without  the 
necessity  of  hard  work — not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  his  mere  personal 
ease,  as  to  the  contingency  of  his 


being  no  longer  able  to  find  a 
market  fi>r  his  labour,  by  reason  of 
the  physical  deterioration  that  age 
and  so  maiqr  years  of  wear  and  tear 
must  bring. 

The  above  is  not,  we  think,  an 
unreasonably  high  standard;  and 
yet,  compared  wi3i  the  existing  state 
of  afiairs,  it  sounds  quite  Utopian. 
Such  a  condition  would  satisfy  the 
working  classes,  and  make  them  a 
contented  race.  It  would  make  life 
more  than  barely  tolerable  to  all, 
while  it  would  still  leave  room  for 
men  of  more  than  average  abilitj 
and  perseverance  to  rise  to  higher 
social  standards.  That  their  general 
body  cannot  attain  to  it,  the  woi^- 
ing  classes  hold  to  be  a  grioTance 
and  a  wrong.  They  believe  (whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  is  of  conrse  an 
open  question)  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  natural  order  of  things 
that  makes  their  present  so  mndi 
lower  standard  of  condition  inevi- 
table, or  the  better  one  necessarilj 
unattainable.  Though  the  soffering 
£ei11s  upon  them,  the  blame,  in  their 
opinion,  attaches  to  an  unjust  con- 
stitution of  society,  and  those  who 
benefit  by  its  injustice ;  and  while 
they  suffer,  they  brood  and  'feed 
fiftt  a  grudge'  against  society— a 
grudge  that  may  some  day  break 
out  in  most  disastrous  action. 

It  is  making  a  liberal  allowance 
on  the  fieivourable  side  of  the  matter, 
to  say  that  not  more  than  one  in 
twenty  of  the  working  classes  get 
within  the  standard  of  comfort  we 
have  sketched — ^who  have  always  a 
sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing,  and 
a  decent  and  healthy  home;  and 
who,  when  too  old  to  find  employ- 
ment  in  a  market  in  which  em- 
ployers have  a  choice  of  younger 
men,  can  maintain  themselves  with- 
out having  to  seek  public  charity,  or 
becoming  dependent  upon  relatires 
who,  being  themselves  in  straitened 
circumstances,  generally  regard  sach 
dependence  as  a  burden,  and  make 
it  very  bitter.  There  is  room  for  a 
certain    number    of  the    class  to 
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achieve  sach  a  position,  and  some 
do  achieve  it;  but  no  individual 
workman  can,  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  be  sure  that,  by  the  utmost 
exertion  and  willingness  upon  his 
part,  he  will  win  to  such  a  position 
—all  platitudes  about  the  success, 
commanding  powers  of  industry 
and  perseverance,  notwithstanding. 
Chance,  as  well  as  character  and 
qnalifications,  has  a  part  in  deciding 
who  ahaU  be  the  fortunates  of  the 
working  classes,  and  this  uncer- 
tainty is,  in  itself,  an  evil — ^an  ever- 
Btanding  anxiety  to  the  more  steady 
and  thoughtfol,  and  a  cause  of  reck- 
lessness in  others.  Mr.  Mayhew, 
the  author  of  London  Laibour  and 
London  Poor^  treating  of  the  subject 
of  low  wages,  says :  '  It  is  calcu- 
lated by  those  who  have  the  best 
means  of  knowing,  that  out  of 
5,000,000  operatives  in  this  country, 
one-third  only  are  fully  employed  or 
occupied  their  whole  time;  one-third 
partially  employed,  or  occupied  but 
half  their  time  ;  and  the 'remaining 
third  unemployed,  or  obtaining  a 
day's  work  or  job  occasionally 
through  the  illness  or  absence  of 
others.'  This,  of  course,  could  only 
have  been  a  proximate  calculation, 
and  it  may  be  that  it  was  an  over- 
estimate  on  the  dark  side ;  but, 
apart  &om  any  citation  of  figures, 
working  men  know  from  practical 
experience  that  a  large  proportion 
of  their  class  can  only  be  employed 
in  a  more  or  less  casual  manner. 
In  manufacturing  establishments 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  set  of  hands 
who  are  virtually  regarded  as  a 
staff,  and  who,  so  long  as  the  works 
are  kept  open,  will  be  retained  in 
employm^at.    As  a  rough  estimate. 


these  may  be  set  down  as  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  workmen  the 
place  is  capable  of  employing,  and 
in  very  slack  times^  they  will  be  all 
who  are  in  work,  the  other  ninety 
per  cent,  being  unemployed.  This 
is  the  extreme  case  of  sla^mess,  and 
the  state  of  affairs  varies  from  that 
up  to  the  'full-handed'  standard 
characteristic  of  a  *  flush '  of  trade. 
The  calculations  of  observant  work- 
ing men — ^which,  though  founded 
upon  experience,  are,  of  course, 
only  broadly  proximate — are  that  a 
'  flush '  of  trade,  and  the  slack  time 
that  has  been  found  to  follow  it 
with  an  invariableness  that  practi- 
cally amounts  to  a  law  of  reaction, 
o(y;ur  within  a  period  of  seven 
years;  that  the  gradual  rise  from 
the  average  to  the  flush  condition 
occupies  a  year,  and  the  flush  lasts 
six  months ;  and  that  the  decline 
down  to  slackness  also  takes  a  year, 
and  the  slack  lasts  six  months. 
During  the  other  four  out  of  the 
seven  years,  things  will  be  in  the 
average  state,  which  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  below  the  'fall- 
handed  '  condition  ;  for  even  in 
ordinary  times  there  are  consider- 
able fluctuations,  hands  being  habi- 
tually discharged  or  '  shopped '  as 
the  passing  exigencies  of  work  may 
require.  Takd^  it  that  during  a 
flush  all  working  men  were  em- 
ployed— ^and  that  is  certainly  allow- 
ing too  much — ^there  still  remains 
the  consideration  that  at  all  other 
times  there  must  be  some  greater  or 
lesser  number  of  men  out  of  work. 
In  this  floating  or  extra  working 
population  a  man,  from  no  fault  of 
his  own,  may  have  to  remain  all  his 
life,  and  some  in  it  suffer  far  more 


'  Such  times  for  instance  as  those  which  befeU  the  Thames  shipbuilding  districts  in 
i866>7,  vhen  after  some  years  of  unparalleled  briskness,  the  shipbuilding  trade  in  those 
quarters  came  to  a  standstill.  Yard  after  yard  was  closed,  and  thousan<b  of  workmen 
thrown  out  of  employment  In  the  long-continued  dullness  that  ensued  savings  were 
spent— as  the  post  office  savings-bank  officials  could  testify — and  those  gone,  clothing 
and  household  furniture  had  to  be  parted  with  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door ;  so 
that  many  who  up  to  that  time  had  made  considerable  progress  in  laying  aside  a 
proviBion  for  old  age  bad  to  commence  life  aSreeh  again  in  that  respect  when  they  once 
more  got  into  work. 

TOli.  IT. — KO.  Xm.      NEW  SEBIBS.  H  H 
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of  its  evilB  than  oiherB.  That  a 
manufacturing  conntiy  Bhonld  be  in 
a  position  to  contract  and  expand 
its  operations,  is  necessary  and 
beneficial ;  but  unless,  at  the  same 
time,  the  pay  of  the  operatives  is 
snch  as  to  enable  them  as  a  body 
to  provide  for  the  times  of  en- 
forced idleness  consequent  npon  this 
condition,  the  general  benefit  to  the 
country  is  gained  at  the  expense  of 
suffering  and  privation  to  tiiem,  as 
is  the  case  in  England  at  present. 
The  conntiy  does  progress  in  a  cer- 
tain sense.  Wealth  accnmnlafces, 
but  men  decay ;  and  there  are  many 
who  are  not  at  all  given  to  taking 
poetical  views  in  such  matters,  who 
hold  with  Goldsmith,  that '  HI  £Ekres 
the  land '  in  which  such  is  the  case ; 
that,  increasing  revenue  returns  not- 
withstanding, it  is  '  to  hast'ning  ills 
a  prey.'  What  we  have  been  saying 
with  regard  to  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment, applies  only  to  the  artisan 
class  and  the  unskilled  assistants 
dtrecUy  associated  with  them.  The 
remarning  portions  of  the  working 
classes  are  in  a  still  worse  positiouy 
both  as  regards  the  rate  of  payment 
wheii  in  work  and  the  fi^quency 
with  which  they  are  out  of  work. 
The  general  result  of  this  is  that 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
as  a  body,  is  of  a  most  unsatis&ctory 
and,  rightly  considered,  alarming 
character,  and  shows  an  appalling 
amount  of  miseiy — ^miseiy  going 
down  through  all  its  bitter  degrees, 
to  the  last  and  bitterest  of  all ;  for, 
despite  all  our  physical  means  and 
appliances,  our  nineteenth  century 
enlightenment,  our  Christianity, 
and  our  nominal  law  that  no  man 
shall  perish  fix)m  want— despite  all 
this,  men  still  '  pitiAilly  die  from 
hunger  and  cold.*  According  to  a 
recent  parliamentary  return,  one 
hundred  and  forty  verdicts  of  death 
by  starvation,  or  death  accelerated 
by  privation,  were  recorded  by 
coroner's  juries  in  the  Metropolitan 
district  alone,  in  the  course  of  the 
years  1868,  1869,  and  1870.  While 


duringthe  first  two  months  of  1871, 
twenly-one  more  such  verdicts  were 
given  in  the  *  eastern  district  of 
Middlesex.'  This  would  be  bad 
enough,  even  if  we  could  in  some 
measure  console  ourselves  by  think- 
ing that  it  showed  the  worst,  and 
comprehended  the  whole  of  tihis 
part  of  the  case.  But  any  person 
having  the  least  knowledge  of  how 
the  poor  among  us  live  and  die,  will 
know  that  the  instances  that  fonn 
the  subjects  of  coroners'  inquests 
are  a  mere  fraction  of  the  deatb 
that  are  actnaUy,  though  perhaps 
not  technically,  ike  result  of  starva- 
tion. The  real  total  of  such  deaths 
cannot  be  known,  but  some  idea  of 
it  may  be  formed  from  the  drcnm- 
stance  that  in  presenting  the  retorns 
of  mortality  for  1 868,  tbd  Begistnff- 
GFeneral,  in  language  that  left  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  popnlv 
meaning  of  the  professional  phrase- 
ology,  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  that  year  there  'perished 
in  London,  of  atro^^y  and  debility, 
3,794  persons.'  The  Begistiar- 
Choral's  return,  large  as  it  was, 
probably  missed  many  who  had  died 
this  death,  and  it  must  be  home  in 
mind  that  his  figures  referred  on^ 
to  the  Metropol^.  Occaaionaily  it 
happens  that  one  who  has  come  to 
die  thus  ^pitifully '  has  fiillen  from 
some  comparatively  high  estale; 
but  for  aU  practical  purposes  of 
judging  of  social  conditions,  it  wsj 
be  Mkfely  concluded  that  the  yicthns 
belong  to  the  labouring  classes,  for 
certain  it  is  that  neither  the  criminal 
nor  professional  pauper  class  wiH 
starve.  But  even  such  grim  iuiB 
as  these,  and  the  '  graphic '  descrip- 
tions we  sometimes  get  of  sndipoor 
quarters  as  Bethnal  Green,  or  the  al- 
most ceaseless  labours  for  starvation 
earnings  of  some  partionlar  kind  of 
unfortunate  workers,  fiul  to  oonyey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  mass  and 
variety  of  misery  existing  among  the 
working  classes,  or  the  extent  to 
which  itpenetratesupwBids  towards 
the  leafit  miserable  portion  of  them. 
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The  home  Ufe  of  a  vast  number 
of  the  workizig  classes  is  something 
simplj  horrible — 'atbing  to  shudder 
at,  not  to  see.'  It  is  a  life  that  pats 
decency,  moraUly,  and  religion,  as 
wen  as  physical  health  and  comfort, 
oat  of  the  question ;  that  so  de- 
grades and  bmtaliseB  those  con- 
demned to  it  that  they  live  as  well 
as  die  like  the  beasts  that  perish. 
Indeed,  as  a  HtenJ  fieust,  the  poorer 
members  of  the  working  classes 
often  fare  worse  than  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  In  eyery  requisite  of 
health  their  dwellings  are  inferior 
to  most  stables ;  we  have  seen  pig- 
geries in  comparison  with  which 
the  same  might  be  said  of  them ;  and 
any  master  of  fox-hounds  would 
be  indignant  if  he  were  asked 
to  kennel  his  hounds  in  such  foul 
dens  for  a  single  night;  while 
any  master  of  hounds  or  owner 
of  horses  who  fed  his  animals  as 
scantily  as  some  of  the  x)oor  are 
fed  would  be  in  danger  of  prose- 
cntion  by  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
In  a  dossen  parts  of  London,  and 
in  some  one  or  more  *  low '  quarter 
of  aU  our  large  manufacturing 
towns,  there  are  hundreds  of  houses 
in  which 

Packed  in  one  reeking  chamber,  man, 
Maid,  mother  and  little  ones  lie. 

Each  apartment  being  tenanted  by 
a  family — ^a  family  not  unfrequently 
consisting  of  as  many  as  nine  chil- 
dren. Nor  is  this  state  of  things— 
in  the  Metropolis,  at  any  rate — con- 
fined to  what  are  usually  classed  as 
the  '  low '  districts.  Misery  has  in- 
creased until  it  has  overflowed  its 
ancient  receptacles.  There  are 
numbers  of  comparatively  roomy, 
respectable,  and  cleanly-looking 
streets-— many  of  them  quite  new 
streets — ^in  which  the  same  over- 
crowding prevails,  though  any  per- 
son unacquainted  with  the  outward 
signs  and  tokens  characteristic  of 
over-inhabited  dwellings  might  pass 
through  them  without  at  all  sus- 


pecting that  such  was   the  case. 
Those  who  occupy  the  houses  in 
these  streets,  in  preference  to  re- 
siding in  courts  and  slums  in  which 
poverty  has  the  doubtful  advantage 
of  not  being  at  the  trouble  of  at- 
tempting to  veil  itself  in  any  way, 
are  those  who  stiU  fight  against 
their  poverty  and  strive  to  make  the 
best  of  it.    In  many  instances  they 
have    within   the    working    class 
ranffe  seen  better  days,  and  carry 
the  nabits  of  those  days  with  them 
into  the  lower  grades  of  poverty. 
Though   they  may  be  without  a 
chair  to  sit  upon,  and  their  bedding 
may  consist  of  a  pile  of  rags,  they 
will  have  a  curtain  for  their  win- 
dow, they  wiU  keep  their  ragged 
children  out  of  sight  as  much  as 
possible,  and  they  will  endure  the 
direst  hardship  rather  than  seek 
aid    fiK>m    the    hand   of  charity. 
Having  nothing  else  to  be  thank- 
fhl  for,  they  will  thank  the  Lord 
that  in  all  their  distress  they  have 
never  troubled  the  parish.    They 
feel    that    the    bread    of    charity 
would  be  bitter,  and  they  pay  for 
their  moral  sensitiToness  in  physical 
suffering.    Except  in  so  far  as  their 
sense  of  independence  may  be  a  com- 
pensation to  them,  they  are  a  degree 
worse  off  than  the  more  reckless, 
more     shameless,     more    pauper- 
spirited  poor ;  to  distinguisn  them 
fh>m  whom  we  mav,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  style  tikem  the  respec- 
table poor.    It  is  mostly  memoers 
of  this  division  of  the  working-class 
poor  that  *  perish  of  atrophy  and 
debility,'  and  furnish  the  cases  of 
'death  by  starvation'  and  'death 
accelerated  by  starvation.'    In  the 
day-time    a  person  might,  as  we 
have  just  said,  pass  through  a  street 
inhabited  by  the  respectable  poor 
without    gathering    &om    exterior 
appearances  that   he  was  in  the 
midst  of  poverty  as  great  or  greater 
as  that  to  be  found  in  courts  and 
alleys   in  which  everything   that 
meets  the  eye  tells  of  tiie  want  and 
squalor  reigning  among  the  inha- 
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bitants.  It  is  afc  night  that  the  signs 
of  the  overcrowding  of  dwellings 
that  indicates  the  extremer  degrees 
of  poverty,  show  themselves.  The 
lights  in  every  window,  and  the 
nnmeroos  shadows  that  may  be 
seen  flitting  abont,  tell  of  each  room 
having  its  £Eunily;  and  in  the 
hot  summer  time  the  wide  open 
doors  and  windows  reveal  the  scan- 
tiness of  fnmitore,  while  the  little 
crowd  seated  ronnd  each  doorway 
or  lying  abont  on  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the  houses,  give  some  idea 
of  the  number  crowded  into  a  single 
dwelling.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
will  be  found  tiius  camping  out,  as 
it  were,  untU  well  on  in  l£e  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  to  avoid  as 
long  as  possible  the  stifling  atmo- 
sphere and  plague  of  vermin  in  their 
rooms. 

This  unhealthy  and  demoralising 
overcrowding  does  not  always  stop 
even  at  a  room  per  family.  We 
know  parts  in  London  where  not 
only  houses,  but  even  single  rooms 
are  sublet,  so  that  when  flmiilies 
fidl  out— as  under  such  circum- 
stances very  often  happens  — 
they  tell  each  other  to  keep  not 
their  own  room,  but  their  own 
comer.  Decency  and  cleanliness 
cannot  be  maintained  among  the 
respectable  poor ;  among  the  reck- 
less poor  there  is  no  attempt 
to  maintain  them.  When  in  the 
summer  evenings  the  latter  class 
lounge  and  loaf  about  outside  their 
vermin-infested  dwellings,  'chaff' 
of  the  most  ribald  and  blasphemous 
character  is  freely  bawled  out  re- 
gardless of  the  presence  of  the  rag- 
ged children  who  are  playing  about, 
and  who  are  picking  up  the  Ismguage 
of  their  elders,  often  as  their  first  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  speech.  The 
bringing  up  of  thechildrenis perhaps 
the  most  horrible  feature  of  all  in  this 
matter.  The  sexes  mingle  together 
promiscuously ;  and  as  not  only  are 
they  not  tai^^ht  anything  of  mo- 
rality, but  immorality  both  in  word 
and  deed  is  openly  practised  before 


them,  the  result  is  that  many — ^veiy 
many  of  them  are  phyacaUy  <u> 
well  as  morally  corrupted  while  yet 
mere  children.  Of  the  slop-shop 
seamstresses,  and  other  women 
working  for  their  own  hand,  in  such 
quarters  as  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
those  only  are  considered  really 
unfortunate  whom  age  or  personal 
appearance  prevents  from  adding 
to  their  scanty  earnings  by  means 
of  prostitution ;  while  parents  are 
pleased  to  profit  by — ^and  provided 
they  do  profit  by,  will  willingly 
connive  at,  or  if  need  be  actively 
encourage — what  higher  grades  of 
society  rightly  hold  to  be  'a daugh- 
ter's shame.'  If  a  girl  has  got  on 
in  the  world  of  prostitution,  and  can 
visit  the  parental  slum  dressed  in 
gaudy  finery  and  with  money  in  her 
pocket,  she  will  be  received  with 
pride  by  her  relatives,  flattered 
by  the  neighbours  generally,  and 
envied  by  the  girls  of  about  her  own 
age,  who,  wiUiout  fear  of  rebuke, 
inll  openly  express  their  wish  that 
they  could  go  and  do  likewise.  In 
such  neighbourhoods  disease  and 
death  are  rife,  and  it  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  there  is  veiy  little  in 
the  shape  of  religion  to  be  found  in 
them.  So  fisur  as  religious  belief  or 
creed  exists  among  not  only  the 
extremaly  poor,  but  the  working 
classes  generally,  it  may  be  summed 
up  in  two  ideas.  First,  that  it  ought 
to  be  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  That  venly 
the  rich  do  have  their  good  things 
in  this  life,  and  the  poor  evil  things, 
and  that  therefore  as  a  principle  of 
justice  the  poor  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered first  in  the  distribution  of 
the  life  to  come.  Secondly,  that  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  damnation,  then  it  wonld 
have  been  well  for  the  poor  had 
they  never  been  bom,  the  life  of 
many  of  them  being  even  in  this 
existence  little  bett^  than  a  heO 
upon  earth. 

The  poverty  among  the  working 
classes  is  spreading    rather   than 
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abating.  Among  the  better-off  sec- 
tions of  them  the  increasing  uncer- 
tainty as  to  regularity  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  difficulty,  yearly 
becoraing  greater,  of '  placing '  chil- 
dren as  they  reach  the  age  for  going 
to  work,  is  deepening  the  feeling  of 
anxiety  and  discontent.  Numbers 
of  artisans  who,  so  far  as  they  are 
indiyidually  concerned,  are  well 
placed,  who  have  saved  money  and 
are  in  constant  and  well-paid  em- 
ployment, are  emigrating  on  account 
of  tbeir  fiunilies,  for  whom  they  can 
see  no  opening  here.  In  this  way 
we  lose  many  of  the  best  of  our 
artisans,  the  skil^Uest  workers 
and  thriftiest,  most  thoughtful  men. 
Others  of  this  stamp  are  only  kept 
from  emigration  by  a  belief  that 
they  are  too  old  to  start  afresh  in  a 
new  country ;  but  though  they  re- 
main, the  burden  of  their  song  to 
those  of  their  male  children  who 
have  reached  or  are  approaching 
manhood,  is : — Gret  away  from  this 
old  country  as  soon  as  you  can, 
there  is  not  room  for  you  to  make  a 
decent  living  here.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  in  other  ranks  of  society, 
the  working  classes  are  certainly 
not  of  opinion  that  blessed  is  the 
man  who  has  his  quiver  ftill  of 
children.  On  the  contrary,  children 
are  regarded  as  burdens,  not  bless- 
ings ;  and  in  families  in  which  there 
are  abeady  one  or  two  children,  the 
discovery  that  the  wife  is  '  in  a  way 
to  become  a  mother'  is  received 
with  feelings  the  reverse  of  joyful, 
each  succeeding  child  being  re- 
garded as  an  addition  to  a  weight 
which  tends  to  sink  the  &mily  to- 
wards the  lower  depths  of  poverty. 
Resnltiug  from  this  is  one  evil  of 
which  few  are  probably  aware. 
While  we  send  missionaries  to  '  the 
heathen  clime,'  we  are  approaching 
them  on  the  point  which  more 
than  all  others  is  held  to  mark 
them  as  barbarians  and  .degraded. 
We  spealc  from  personal  know- 
ledge in  saying  that  abortion  is 
practised  to  a  considerable  extent 


among  the  working  classes,  and  is  a 
growing  evil — not  among  the  ex- 
tremely poor,  who  having  no  further 
fall  to  fear  are  reckless,  but  among 
those  who,  while  still  above  the 
lowest  depth,  are  yet  so  near  to 
it  that  the  expenses  attending  the 
birth  and  bringing  up  of  a  child 
may  perhaps  drive  them  into  it, 
and  will  certainly  drive  them  a  step 
towards  it.  Of  course  in  such  a* 
matter  '  things  are  managed  quiet- 
ly.' Even  in  the  circles  in  which 
tiie  practice  is  resorted  to  it  is  ra- 
ther understood  than  talked  about, 
and  referred  to — if  at  all — euphe- 
mistically ;  but  opinion  with  regard 
to  it  is  condonatory,  not  condemna- 
tory. It  is  regarded  as  a  hard  ne- 
cessity arising  out  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  longer  '  room  enough  for 
all ; '  not  as  a  legal  or  moral  crime, 
or  at  any  rate  not  so  far  as  the 
individuals  are  concerned,  any  blame 
there  may  be  being  held  to  fie  with 
the  time,  and  society. 

In  touching  upon  this  point  we 
can  only  repeat  that  our  knowledge 
on  the  subject  fully  justifies  our 
assertion.  The  worst  features  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
are  unpleasant  to  have  even  to 
allude  to ;  and  the  minuter  details 
of  it  cannot  be  entered  into  in  the 
pages  of  a  magazine ;  but  neither, 
we  think,  should  they  be  slurred 
over  without  mention,  when  the 
general  subject  is  being  discussed. 
To  ignore  them  is  worse  than 
whitening  a  sepulchre ;  it  is  shut- 
ting the  eyes  to  the  signs  that  tell 
that  a  social  volcano  is  seething  in 
our  midst — a  volcano  of  which 
French  communism,  English  work- 
ing-class republicanism,  and  the 
Workmen's  International  Associa- 
tion, are  open  craters.  Traced  to 
their  sources,  they  all  mean  one 
thing — ^that  the  condition  of  the 
masses  is  becoming  unbearable, 
both  in  iteelf  and  by  contrast  with 
that  of  the  rich ;  and  that  it  is  ma- 
king men  desperate  and  devilish. 

We    have    spoken  of  the  fftlse* 
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fact  syistem  of  dealing  with   the 
qaestion  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  dasses,  with  a  view  to 
making  it  appear  that  that  con- 
dition is  not  so  unsatisfactory  as 
the  class  themselves  allege  to  be  the 
case ;  and  before  concluding  this 
article,  we  think  it  right  to  point 
out  the  falsity  of  one  very  specious 
and  popular  mode  of  it,  which  has 
;the  weight  of  respectable  authority, 
and  the  arguments  of  which  are 
used    as   a   reproach    against  the 
working  classes.     It  is  said  that 
those  classes  as  a  body  are  not 
poor,  or  that  if  they  are,    their 
poreriy  is  their  own  fault ;  the  re- 
sult of  their  dissipation  and  ex- 
trayagance.      When  the  members, 
who  in   Parliament    opposed    the 
motion  for  voting  a  '  provision '  for 
Prince  Arthur,  urged  among  other 
reasons  for  not  mrther  burdening 
the    country,    the    great    poveriy 
existing  in  the  working-class  grades 
of  society,  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  in  his 
place,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  an 
insult  to  the  working  classes  to 
speak   of  them    as    uiough    they 
were  paupers  (no  one  had  spoken 
of  them  as  though  they  had  been 
paupers) ;  that  the  &ct  was  they 
were  the  richest  class  of  society, 
having  the    largest    income,    and 
their  accumulations  being  counted 
by  nullions.    Mr.  Disraeli,  we  are 
informed,   spoke  with   all  appear- 
ance of  seriousness,  and  even  of 
virtuous  indignation  upon  behalf  of 
the  working  classes;   but  being  a 
'smart'  man,   he   discreetly    con- 
fined himself  to  generalities.    A  few 
weeks  later,   the  Christian  Worlds 
in  an  article  entitled  'Wealth  of 
the  Working  Classes,'  was  impru- 
dent  enough    to  go  into  figures. 
A  comparison  of  their  figures  with 
the    deductions  made  from  them 
will    conclusively    show    that  the 
doctrine   of   the   'Wealth   of  the 
Working  Classes'    is  a  false-fact 
one.      'Much,'  says  the  Christian 
Worldf    '  has  been  written  on  the 
poverty  of  the  multitude.     But  are 


the  workmg  dasKS  really  poor?'  it 
asks,  'and  are  they  unfortunately 
without    the  pecuniary  means  of 
providing  for  themselves?  Answer- 
ing its  own  question,  it  goes  on,  'We 
very  much  doubt  it.     A  carefiil 
investigation    of  the    matter  will 
reveal  some  noteworthy  &cts.   The 
labourers  connected  with  farmiiig 
operations    and    similar    pnrBuitB 
number  2,957,000.     Those  who  aie 
in    the    second    class    of    skilled 
workers  number  4,009,000,  and  the 
highest  order  of  artisans  amoant  to 
1,178,000.      These    figo^^  ^VV^l 
only  to  England  and  Wales,     ^ow 
what  is  the  computed  income  of 
the    men,    women,    and    childreoi 
comprised  in  the  statistics  we  have 
given  ?    It  amounts  to  two  handled 
and  sixty-seven  millions  a  year!' 
With  such    a    yearly    income  as 
this,    the    Christian    World  is  of 
opinion  '  John  Bull's  family,  how- 
ever large  and  hungry,  should  not 
be  a  poor  one.      They  should  bnild 
houses  and  plant  vineyards,  grow 
flowers  and  recline  on  sofiiSi  bnj 
libraries  and  insure  their  fives,  liie 
well  and  die  happy.'      That  the 
working  classes  do  not  do  this  is 
but  too  notorious,    and  the  Chrit 
ticm  World  accounts  for  it  on  the 
^und  that,  'To  them  sensnalitj 
IS  life ;'  that '  a  beef-steak,  a  flagon 
of   porter,  a  pipe,  and  a  spcnrting 
newspaper,  fi)rm  their  chief  joys.' 
Now  two  hundred  and  sixfy-seven 
millions    is    a    tremendous  yearlj 
income,   so  tremendous  as  to  be 
apt  to  dazzle  the  imagination ;  ^^ 
let  us  analyse  and  apply  the  statis- 
tics given,  and  see  how  matteis 
really  stand.     Added  together,  the 
three  classes  of  workers  make  ft 
total  of  8,144,000,  and  taking  it 
that  the  degree  of  dependence  upon 
the  wage-earners  only  doubled  the 
number  to  be  supported  out  of  the 
wages,    that    gives   a   divisor  « 
16,288,000    to    the    dividend   of 
267,000,000,  and  shows  a  quotient 
of  £16  ys.  lod,  per  year,  pijrhead 
for    the    working    dasses    taken 
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ilrroiigli  and  throagh ;  or,  to  come 
to  TOTUid  nninbers  (and  give  the 
Christian  World  theory  the  benefit 
of  firactions),  let  ns  saj  an  income  of 
fifiy  pounds  a  year  to  support  aman, 
wife,  and  child.  Kitcameinnninter- 
raptedly,  and  was  managed  with 
judgment  and  economy,  such  an  in- 
come would  support  a  family  of  three 
in  a  certain  degree  of  comfort  and 
decency. 

The  total  income  of  the  working 
classes,  however,  is  not  divided  in 
this  maimer.  Many  of  them  have 
incomes  out  of  which  they  do  build 
houses,  and  put  by  savings  that  in 
the  aggregate  do  amount  to  millions, 
but  far  la^er  numbers,  and  notably 
those  *  connected  with  farming 
operations  and  similar  pursuits,' 
are  condemned  to  exist  upon  in- 
comes much  below  what  an  average 
division  would  give — ^incomeswhidb, 
as  we  have  already  incidentally 
pointed  out,  are  insufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  ordinary  decency 
and  comfort,  and  in  conjunction 
with  which  tiie  idea  even  of  revel- 
ling on  bee&teaks  and  porter,  let 
alone  the  building  of  houses,  is  a 
bitter  mockeiy.  The  mode  of  the 
computation  by  which  the  above 
total  income  of  the  working  classes 
is  arrived  at  is  not  given  in  detail. 
We  take  it,  however,  that  it  has 
been  entered  into  with  a  view  to 
showing  that  the  working  classes 
are  a  wealthy  body,  and  in  that  case 
we  do  not  think  we  shaU  be  doing 
the  calculators  an  injustice  in  sur- 
mising that  they  have  made  their 
total  by  taking  the  whole  num- 
ber of  workers  as  being  employed 
all  the  year  round  at  tiie  average 
rate  of  wages  of  their  respective 
classes.  If  they  ha/ve  done  this, 
then  their  figures  are  misleading, 
are  an  over-estimate  of  at  least 
twenty  per  cent.  Their  figures, 
as  they  stand,  however,  enable  us  to 
make  a  comparison  between  the  in- 
come of  the  working  classes  and 
that  of  the  classes  above  them  in 
point  of  income.    In  the  same  de- 


bate in  which  he  spoke  of  the  wealth 
of  the  working  classes,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
referring  to  the  fiftct  that  there  were 
eight  hundred  traders  paying  in- 
come-tax on  incomes  of  from  ten 
to  fifty  thousand  a  year,  significantly 
observed  that  returns  to  income-tax 
commissioners  were  certainly  not 
exaggerated  in  amount.  But  even 
according  to  these  returns,  the 
yearly  income  of  the  income-tax- 
paying  class  would  appear  to  be 
three  hundred  and  sixfy  millions, 
since  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer calculates  a  penny  in  the 
pound  income-tax  to  yield  a  million 
and  a  half.  A  few  of  the  best-off 
members  of  the  working  classes  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  liable  for 
income-tax,  but  a  deduction  of  three 
millions  from  the  total  working 
class  income  will,  we  think,  be  a 
fair  allowance  on  that  score;  so 
that  the  income-tax-paying  classes, 
who  cannot  be  more  and  who  are 
probably  not  so  much  as  a  third  of 
the  number  of  the  working  classes, 
are  in  receipt  of  a  total  income  of 
ninety  millions  more  than  the  total 
income  of  the  working  classes,  even 
supposing  that  the  working  class 
income  is  as  great  as  it  is  com- 
puted to  be  by  those  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  to  show  the  body  as  a 
wealthy  one,  and  the  income  of 
the  others  no  greater  than  they 
state  it  to  be  to  income-tax  com- 
missioners. 

To  working  men  it  seems  aghastly 
joke  to  have  to  demonstrate  that  the 
working  classes  are  not  a  wealthy 
body,  but  the  demonstration  cannot 
be  deemed  altogether  unnecessary 
when  we  find  the  reverse  openly  as- 
serted in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  acknowledged  guide  and  autho- 
rity of  one  of  the  great  parties  in 
that  House — a  man  who  has  been, 
and  again  wants  to  be  and  may  be. 
Prime  Minister  of  England ;  and 
when  moreover  we  find  '  Christian* 
journals  alleging  (and  Christian 
men  accepting  the  allegation  with 
unquestioning  belief)  that  it  is  the 
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fibiilt  of  the  working  c1a*«eB  them- 
selyee  that  their  oondition  is  not 
something  yeiy  mnch  in  the  nature 
of  an  earthly  paradise. 

The  canses  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  and 
the  ftitare  prospects  of  those  classes 
in  relation  to  their  social  state, 
might  well  he  discossed  in  connec- 
tion with  those  parts  of  the  general 
question  with  which  we  have  heen 
dealing,  bnt  a  proper  treatment  of 
the  subject  would  require  more 
space  than  our  present  limits  will 
allow.  We  have  therefore  stack 
pretty  closely  to  onr  text,  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  the  working  classes. 
Of  that  condition  we  emphatically 
repeat  that  it  is  as  bad  and  danger- 
oos  as  it  well  can  be.  It  is  a  con- 
dition   which,    if    it     cannot    be 


amended,  must  be  taken  as  telliiig 
of  a  nation  not  ripening,  but  rotting 
to  a  fall.  It  is  bttd  for  the  working 
classes  themselves,  dangerous  to 
sociefy  at  large,  threatening  its 
peace  and  even  its  existence. 

Those  classes  think  that  what 
they  are  asked  to  believe  is,  the 
science  of  government  is,  in  fact, 
merely  a  game  of  party  politics, 
the  real  meaning  of  which  is  a 
stm^le  for  the  possession  of  power 
and  patronage,  not  the  stady  and 
practice  of  the  noble  art  of  doing 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  They  think  they  see  this 
plainly,  despite  all  the  suhterfnges 
resorted  to  for  concealing  it;  thej 
suffer  by  it,  and  they  will  scarce 
stand  l^  quieUy  and  see  it  goon 
much  longer. 
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FOR  BETTER?   FOR  WORSE? 

I 

I  WAS  a  Priest  and  I  should  not  love  her, 

I  was  a  man  and  my  love  was  hers; 

Turn  it  and  torn  it  from  cover  to  cover, 

The  book  of  mj  sonl  no  more  avers 

In  my  deed's  defence  than  this  one  thing, 

That  Love  held  my  wiU  in  his  fierce  hot  hand. 

And  swayed  it  and  shook  it  and  tore  it  asunder, 

As  your  tropic  earthquake  tears  the  land, 

As  yonr  lightning  leaps  with  his  voice  of  thunder 

To  smite  the  trees  that  were  green  in  spring. 

Or  grind  the  granite  of  spires  to  sand. 

n 

Ah!  could  you  but  see  her  as  on  that  night 

When  evil  was  busy  with  her  and  me, 

When  my  eyes  stood  staring  and  stricken  to  see 

The  &ir  fulfilment  of  dreamed  delight ! 

For,  often  when  voices  were  loud  in  choir, 

And  oflen  when  smoke  from  the  incense  fire 

Scented  the  chapel,  made  sleepy  the  sight. 

And  oft  while  the  organ  did  grumble  and  groan 

For  the  puny  human  fingers  iJiat  vexed  it, 

Did  I  dream  and  dream  and  shape  in  my  dream 

The  forms  and  faces  of  women  that  dwell 

In  the  seats  whence  the  poor  young  angels  fell ; 

And  always  and  ever  my  saints  did  seem 

Careless  and  cold  as  the  altar  stone, 

White  linen,  white  roses,  beseemed  them  well, 

A  body  each  had,  but  heaven  unsexcd  it. 

Eyes  as  bright  as  stars  and  as  cold. 

Hands  that  wore  marble  in  pulse  and  mould; 

But  here  was  my  lady  with  rich  warm  \\[)H 

And  love  in  her  face  and  her  finger  tips, 

The  great  grey  eyes  that  looked  from  afar 

And  the  great  arched  neck  made,  sure,  for  caressing. 

And  the  curve  of  the  cheek  not  a  quiver  did  mar 

When  Cbd's  hand  drew  it  for  curse  or  blessing; 

Tall  as  a  queen  and  supple  and  slight, 

In  a  halo  that  came  frt)m  an  inward  light, 

With  just  a  shadow  of  troubles  to  be 

Coming  at  times  as  the  shadows  come 

From  clouds  tbat  envy  the  summer  sea, 

From  jealous  rocks  in  their  anger  dumb. 
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Did  she  see,  I  wonder,  the  soul  that  woke 
In  my  sleepy  eyes  as  first  she  spoke 
With  a  fair  sweet  smile  for  my  staring  face! 
Was  my  hot  heart's  fire  in  my  trembling  hand 
To  scare  her  away  &om  the  near  disgrace! 
One  instant  onr  fingers  tonched  and  fiamed, 
One  instant  her  great  eyes  looked  me  through, 
One  instant  we  both  stood  silent  and  shamed, 
One  instant,  there,  in  the  small,  poor  hall 
Of  her  father's  honse,  and  I  felt  and  knew 
That  the  &te  did  come  and  the  curse  did  fall! 

IV 

And  that  same  night,  do  I  swear,  I  strove 

And  moaned  and  groaned  to  Christ  and  Ood, 

To  trample  my  heart  till  His  feet  had  trod 

Into  dry  red  ashes  this  lawless  love, 

And  I  vowed  to  see  her  sweet  face  no  more 

Till,  perhaps,  some  time  when  we  both  were  old 

And  our  iaces  were  hard  and  onr  hearts  were  cold 

And  onr  sonls  as  changed  as  the  bodies  they  wore. 

And  I  rose  from  my  Imees  as  the  dawn  did  rise, 

And  tamed  my  feet  to  the  long  grey  shore. 

And  with  eager  eyes  did  look  to  the  skies, 

Did  bare  my  head,  did  kneel  in  the  sand, 

Praying  as  never  I  prayed  before 

For  help  &om  the  Mother  of  Mercy's  hand. 

But  no  answer  came  to  my  wild,  wild  words 

Save  the  mocking  whistle  of  strong  sea-birds 

That  flew  as  they  listed,  fearless  and  free, 

Heedless  as  Heaven  of  my  prayer  and  me. 

And  men  went  up  to  the  sleeping  city. 

As  they  toiled  before  to  toil  to-day, 

Seeking  no  change  from  the  old  smooth  way, 

And  they  saw  me  nor  gave  me  a  word  of  pity. 

But  I  heard  for  ever  within  my  ears 

The  long  low  moan  of  the  selfish  sea. 

Its  moan  as  up  to  the  moon  it  strove; 

And  I  heard  again  how  ber  father,  he! 

Did  speak  of  my  pride,  would  speak  of  my  love, 

And  his  shuffling  feet  I  heard  in  his  room 

As  I  heard  them  once  when  my  tears  did  faU, 

But  I  heard  them  now  and  I  dried  my  tears 

And  set  my  mouth  and  strode  to  my  doom. 

And  felt  no  fears  of  the  vengeful  years. 

But  lifted  my  fitce  to  defy  them  all ! 
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Andy  day  by  day,  in  these  Angnst  hours, 

When  a  languor  of  love  did  press  the  land, 

And  slower  and  softer  my  lady's  hand 

Did  touch  and  toy  with  her  swooning  flowers, 

And  the  birds  did  feed  their  babes  o'  the  spring. 

Too  busy  till  eve  put  their  brood  to  sleep 

To  care  to  lift  up  their  souls  and  sing. 

Did  we  loiter  and  linger  by  love's  sweet  bounds, 

Now  forcing  a  foot  where  the  fruit  did  grow 

Which  my  lips  and  my  life  were  never  to  know, 

Now  starting  back  to  those  level  grounds, 

Safe  and  secure  in  a  world-wide  awe. 

Where  the  seed  one  sows,  that,  one  may  reap. 

Where  the  woman  one  marries,  her,  one  may  keep, 

And  live  and  fatten  and  die  by  law. 

And  ever,  as  over  the  bounds  I  passed. 

Her  large  eyes  questioned  me  fixed  and  &st, 

And  her  hands  did  hold  my  hands  and  seek 

The  love  that  my  lips  were  ashamed  to  speak. 

And  so  we  lingered  from  day  to  day, 

I,  bold  and  bad,  did  walk  and  talk. 

And  tell  her  tales  of  the  lawless  land. 

And  fling  her  the  flowers  that  grew  in  my  way. 

And  she,  as  in  doubt,  would  pause  and  stand 

And  speak  her  fears  in  her  silent  tears 

And  kneel  betimes  on  her  path  and  pray. 

VI 

But  at  last — ^how  was  it?    I  hardly  know 

How  the  tale  was  told  and  the  vows  were  given. 

But  we  spoke  them  out  in  the  ears  of  Heaven, 

Spoke  them  and  swore  them  for  weal  or  woe. 

Down  by  the  shore  we  had  walked  that  eve. 

She  held  my  hand  as  a  child  had  held  it, 

And  if  star  did  shine  or  gull  did  leave 

Its  home  in  the  rocks,  I  never  beheld  it! 

For  my  eyes  were  seeing  the  awful  hour 

Two  years  ago  when  my  hands  were  tied. 

When  the  tears  from  my  eyes  came  shower  on  shower. 

As  I  vowed  myself  to  the  Church,  my  bride. 

And  I  thought  of  the  many  who  loved  me  then 

Whose  souls  were  stately  and  straight  and  fair. 

And  I  thought  of  the  sorrow  to  strike  them  when 

The  merry  and  merciless  mouths  of  men 

Gave  my  story  to  wind  and  air. 
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And  mj  band  grew  cold  in  my  lady's  hand. 

And  my  feet  were  taming  to  go  for  aye, 

When — How  did  it  happen  ! — ^Alas,  the  grey 

Oreat  eyes  of  my  lady  looked  in  mine, 

And  I  heard  the  moan  of  the  selfish  sea, 

And  the  tyrant  words  that  had  fanned  and  flamed 

The  passionate  pride  of  the  past  in  me ! 

And  my  mouth  grew  grim,  and  a  moment  more 

And  I  kissed  her  there  on  the  sad  sea.  shore, 

And  I  held  her  fast  to  my  burning  breast 

And  I  kissed  her  again,  and  I  cursed  and  blessed 

And  raved  as  a  madman  raves,  and  she 

Did  cling  to  me,  cling  to  me,  cling  to  mc ! 

Till  the  devils  did  dance  and  laugh  and  scream 

As  I  saw  them  dance  last  night  in  my  dream. 

And  I  knew  that  for  this  my  latest  wrong 

My  place  was  lost  mid  the  sexless  souls. 

And  my  doom  was  settled  to  lie  and  long 

Where  the  fire-sea  rolls  and  for  ever  rolls ! 

But  my  lady  was  by  me  and  kissed  my  face, 

And  held  me  hard  in  her  wild  embrace. 

And  '  Speak  to  me,  darling,  speak  to  me ! ' 

Game  from  her  sweet  lips  rich  and  red: 

Then  all  my  life  of  the  past  was  dead. 

And  I  kissed  and  kissed  her  and  told  the  tale, 

Stammered  it  there  by  the  selfish  sea, 

Of  love  that  never  would  falter  or  fail, 

Of  truth  to  shine  when  the  stars  were  dark, 

Of  trust  that  never  would  hear  or  hark 

The  sneering  word  or  the  scorching  talc ! 

And  she  kissed  and  kissed  me,  and  still  our  tears 

Were  falling  fast  on  the  salt  sea  sand. 

And  the  moan  of  the  sea  was  within  our  ears, 

And  cold  grey  mists  crawled  up  to  the  land. 

VII 

And  for  twice  two  days  did  wo  live  and  love 

Careless  of  all  that  is  under  the  sun 

Save  our  own  two  selves  now  gathered  to  one, 

And  asking  nothing  from  heaven  above, 

And  asking  nothing  from  earth  around, 

Save  a  breathing  space  and  a  walking  ground. 

The  mountains  were  nothing  but  stones  to  me, 

I  found  no  meaning  in  all  the  sea. 

The  world  was  stripped  of  its  mystery. 

And  the  winds  did  sob,  but  I  sighed  no  more, 

And  the  birds  did  sing,  but  I  did  not  sadden, 
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For  my  ladj  sang  bj  the  sad  sea  shore, 

And  where  the  gloom  but  her  voice  conld  gladden ! 

And  the  Church,  my  bride,  was  put  away, 

And  the  snow-white  aJb  of  my  bridal  day. 

And  the  holy  cords  that  once  did  bind  me. 

And  the  girdle  that  round  my  loins  was  tied. 

And  the  glorious  gifts  and  the  Aaron  call. 

To  the  past,  to  the  past,  were  they  flung  behind  me ! 

They  were  all  forgot  at  my  lady's  side, 

JB'or  my  lady's  sake  I  resigned  them  all. 

vin 

And  how  shall  the  times  that  before  us  wait 

Meet  us  as  under  God's  eyes  we  go? 

Success  or  Mhire,  or  weal  or  woe  P 

Love  that  is  faithfol  and  fixed  as  fate. 

Proof  against  years  and  troubles  and  tears  ? 

Or,  where  love  did  shine,  shall  despair  and  hate 

Blacken  us  both  for  the  hell  below? 

I  know  not.     But  this  is  the  thing  I  know : 

I  see  my  lady's  great  grey  eyes 

As  I  saw  them  once  on  the  sad  sea  shore; 

I  hear  the  sob  of  the  selfish  sea 

As  I  heard  it — ^that  night  of  our  vows — ^before ; 

And  a  voice  comes  out  and  echoes  and  cries. 

For  evermore  in  my  willing  ears. 

The  stem  hard  words  that  he  spoke  to  me 

That  time  in  his  room  when  my  tears  did  fall. 

And  I  feel  no  fears  of  the  vengeftil  years. 

But  I  lifb  up  my  face  to  defy  them  all! 
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TWO  GEKMAN  SCHOOLS. 


TUST  at  present  England  is  very 
J  willing  to  learn  firom  Gkomany, 
and  there  is  probably  no  sabjeot 
upon  which  she  can  learn  so  much 
as  education.  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his 
Report  on  Schools  and  Uniyersities 
on  the  Continent^  complains  that 
his  earlier  Beport  and  that  of  Mr. 
Pattison  on  Elementary  Edacation 
had  very  few  readers ;  and  he  an- 
ticipates the  same  fate  for  this  Re- 
port, which  was  published  not  only 
as  a  Blue  Book,  nowadays  by  no 
means  heavy  reading,  but  also  as  a 
separate  volume  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan.  It  is  out  of  print.  One 
may  &irly  therefore  presume  that 
it  has  had  readers.  During  a  recent 
stay  in  Germany  the  present  writer 
had  a  very  full  opportunity  of  see- 
ing two  of  the  scmools  upon  which 
Mr.  Arnold  comments,  and  he  thinks 
that  his  impressions  may  be  of 
interest  to  tliose  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education  in  England.  He 
is  yoxmger  and  fresher  from  school 
than  "Mr.  Arnold,  and  has  looked 
at  sdiools  with  the  eyes  of  a  school- 
master, and  not  of  an  inspector. 
Beference  is  made  to  Mr.  Arnold's 
Beport  chiefly  where  he  differs  from 
it:  he  would,  therefore,  take  this 
opportunity  to  bear  testimony  to  its 
great  value. 

Day  schools  are  much  more  com- 
mon m  Qermany  than  in  England ; 
and  the  difference  between  the  day 
school  and  the  boarding  school  is, 
or  should  be,  that  the  former  is 
merely  a  place  of  instruction,  whilst 
the  latter  aims  at  education  in  its 
fullest  sense,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  formation  of  character.  It  is 
almost  absurd  to  talk  of  the  tone  of 
a  day  school ;  but  every  boarding 
school  has  its  tone,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different. Germany  is  not  without 
boarding  schools,  any  more  than 
England  without  day  schools ;  but 
the  G^erman  public  schools  are  chiefly 
of  the  latter,  English  public  schools 


of  the  former  class.  The  reasoiifi 
of  this  are  not  iese  to  seek.  The 
terrible  prostration,  from  which 
Germany  suffered  after  theTfairfy 
Years' War,  hasleftthatcountryvery 
much  poorer  than  England.  With- 
oi;it  doubt  the  day  school  is  cheaper. 
Moreover  the  pleasures  of  a  ooimtiy 
life  are  almost  unknown  in  Ger. 
many.  All  the  Germans  crowd 
into  the  towns,  and  they  look  with 
astonishment  at  an  TBTigligTimttn 
who  tells  them  that  he  has  spent 
all  his  life  in  the  countiy.  It  is  the 
English  country  life  that  has  made 
the  great  Engluh  boarding  schools. 
And  now  that  they  are  made,  we 
declare  that  this  system  is  better 
than  any  other.  In  many  respects 
it  is ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  a  distinct  deleeation  to 
another  of  the  parent's  duty.  In 
former  ages  it  has  been  considered 
the  duty  of  parents  to  educate  their 
children,  not  necessarily  to  instmci 
them :  tliat  requires  special  know- 
ledge. The  puzzle  of  Mr.  Brown 
about  his  parting  words  to  his  son, 
the  world-famous  Tom,  on  entering 
school  life,  exactly  denotes  the 
difficulty  that  Ei^glish  middleKduB 
parents  feel  in  the  performance  of 
their  peculiar  duty,  the  gnidanoe  of 
their  children.  They  are  very  glad 
to  find  masters  and  tutors,  who  will 
take  this  work  off  their  hands,  and 
who  certainly  perform  it  with  an 
ability  and  a  success,  which  almosi 
blind  English  public  schoolmen  to 
the  merits  of  a  home  education.  In 
Germany,  partly  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  the  system,  partly  to 
the  wish  of  parents  to  hold  in  their 
own  hands  the  moral  training  of 
their  children,  the  schoolmaster  is 
generally  tree  to  devote  all  his  ener- 
gies to  instruction.  The  very  name 
for  a  schoolmaster,  lehrer^  teacher, 
points  to  this :  our  'master'  has  pri- 
marily another  meaning,  and  Icoks 
to  other  sides  than  the  teaching. 
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Yet    though     Oermaa    parents 
undertake    daties    which    English, 
parents   often  decline,  they  refuse 
what  the  Siiglish  parent  performs. 
Most  EngHslmien  have  been  taught 
to  read  \fj  mother  or  sister.     The 
young  German,  boy  or  girl,  is  from 
the  earliest  age  remoyed  from  home 
ibr  all  purposes  of  instruction.  The 
teachers  in  the  vor'Schide^  or  pre- 
paratory school,  prefer  that  children 
should  not  be  able  to  read  when 
they  enter  it.     Indeed  the  mother 
is  usually  too  busy  with  matters  of 
the  house — she    has    no  time  to 
teach  reading.     Even  the  earlier 
education,  half  play,  half  instruc- 
tion, is  not  given  under  the  roof  of 
home,  but    in    the   £[indergarten« 
From  three  to  twenty-three,  from 
entering  the  Kindergarten  to  the 
period  of  taking  bis  doctor's  degree 
in  the  Universiiy,  the  young  Ger- 
man may  liye  under  his  father's 
roof,  and    receive  his    instruction 
other-where.      Let  us    follow    his 
career,  and  notice  especially  where 
his  roads  fork,  and  a  choice  is  pre- 
sented to  him.  From  three  to  seven 
he  spends  in  the  Kindergarten.  His 
sisters  can  go  with  him.  The  little 
things  there  learn  the  discipline  of 
obedience,  go  through  some  element- 
ary kind  of  drill,  and  are  taught  to 
be  nimble  with  their  fingers.    At 
six  and  a  half  or  seven  the  boys 
migrate  to  the  vor-schule,  and  re- 
main there  until  they  are  between 
nine  and  ten.    It  is  the  object  of 
this  school  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  a  workable  knowledge  of 
German  (the  description  of  objects, 
gnunmar,  and  learning  short  poems 
by  heart),  witharithmetic,  especially 
mental:  to  these  is  addedan  element- 
ary knowledge  of  history,  chiefly  in 
theanecdotalform,  and  of  geography, 
the  only  part   upon  which  great 
stress  is  laid  being  the  geography 
of  the   IVussian    dominions.    No 
foreign  language  is  taught— not  a 
word  of  Fraich  nor  a  syllable  of 
Latin;  but  the  boy  goes  with  a 
thorough  elementary  knowledge  to 


the  school  which  his  parents  may 
select  for  him.  This  is  a  critical 
point. 

Somewhere  in  his  Frederick  the 
Qreaty  Garlyle  has  a  passage  com- 
paring epochs  in  men's  lives  to  the 
points  of  a  railway :  the  train  can 
go  one  way  or  the  other,  but  once 
on  the  line  cannot  change.  So  here 
the  direction  must  be  chosen,  and 
on  the  choice  much  depends.  It  is 
not,  however,  quite  absolute  or 
final:  it  is  possible  to  migrate 
from  one  branch  to  the  other,  though 
it  is  not  usual. 

The  distinction  between  a  Gym- 
nasium and  a  Real  Schude  is  not 
unknown  in  England,  but  is  broader, 
deeper,  and  more  recognised  in  Ger- 
many.   It  may  be  described  as  tiie 
education  intended  for  the  Univer- 
sity and  that  for  a  practical  life. 
Perhaps  this  explanation  may  cease 
to  be  true,  for  ihe  Gennan  Univer- 
sities offer  education  not  only  on  the 
old  lines,  and  there  are  educational 
reformers  who  wish  the  Beal  Schuler 
also  to  go  to  the  University.    The 
Gymnasium    is    the  *old    classical 
education  with  its  rigour  modified 
to  suit  modem  views:    the  Beal 
Schule  gives  what  we  should  call 
a  modem  education.    The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried,  is  being  tried, 
in  England,  here  and  there  with 
marked  success.    But  it  is  ofken 
tried  with  only  half  heart.     The 
modem  department  is  too  often  a 
limited  and  a  stunted  growth,  used 
only  to  prepare  boys  for  special  ex- 
aminations, when  it  has  a  tendency 
to  become  cram.    In  such  cases  it 
seems  as  if  the  department  were  not 
believed  in  as  a  substantially  good 
education — ^it  is  merely  a  concession 
to  the  weakness  of  the  age ;  and  it 
will  be  most  hard  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming a  refuge  for  the  destitute. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  systems ;  but  the  modem  edu- 
cation is  accepted  in  Germany.     It 
must  have  a  fuller  scope  in  Eng- 
land.   Boys'  minds  being  infinite^ 
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different,  it  cannot  be  wise  to  at- 
tempt to  cast  all  in  one  mould. 

In  the  Friedrich  Stnwse,  Berlin, 
and  in  the  Koch  Strasse,  which 
crosses  it  (both  streets  known  to 
the  reader  of  Garlyle  and  to  the 
tonrist),  there  stands  a  cluster  of 
schools,  which  will  admirably  serve 
as  specimens  of  German  schools,  for 
they  are  mostly  formed  npon  one 
pattern.  And  this  cluster  will  do 
well  because  of  its  yarieiy.  It  has 
no  common  name,  but  it  has  at  pre- 
sent one  director  and  a  common 
management.  The  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm's  Gymnasium  has,  combined 
with  it,  a  real  schule,  a  preparatory 
school,  and  the  Elizabeth  Schule,  a 
school  for  girls,  founded  by  and 
called  after  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Prussia.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
in  this  group  of  schools  just  before 
the  war  was  over  2,400. 

Every  gymnasium  has  an  ela- 
borate Lehrplan,  or  system  of  in- 
struction, in  which  everything  is 
arranged,  and  very  little  left  to  the 
freedom  of  the  master.  Nothing 
would  give  a  better  idea  of  this 
gymnasium  than  a  short  analysis  of 
its  Lehrplan.  The  school  is  divided 
into  six  classes,  ranging  from  prima 
to  sexto,  and  three  divisions  (bil- 
dungstufen).  The  boys  are  in- 
tended to  be  one  year  in  each  class. 
Many  of  the  classes  are  so  full  that 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
pedient not  unknown  in  English 
schools  of  parallel  forms ;  but  most 
of  them  are  also  divided  not  only 
with  the  grain  in  parallel  forms, 
but  across  the  grain,  as  Ober-Tertio, 
Unter-Tertia.  In  the  lowest  divi- 
sion, sexta  and  quinto,  the  boys 
begin  French  and  Latin ;  they  are 
taught  German,  especial  stress  being 
laid  on  declamation.  They  learn 
also  the  rudiments  of  Zoology.  The 
middle  division  contains  quarta 
and  tertia.  In  quarta  (age  about 
1 2)  the  boys  begin  Greek,  learning 
the  accents  from  the  first;  they 
also  continue  all  their  earlierstudies ; 
in  natural  science  they    work  at 


Geology  and  Uineratogy.  English 
is  confined  to  the  upper  division; 
it  is  optional,  and  may  beoommenced 
in  Secunda.  Hebrew  also  is  there 
commenced  by  those  who  intend  to 
be  theologicsJ  students.  In  Ger. 
man  they  must  read  the  Nibe- 
Iwigen  Lied  and  old  German,  to- 
gether with  lectures  on  Germui 
Literature.  They  write  long  essays. 
In  prima  they  study  also  Logic  and 
Philosophy.  To  this  must  be  added 
throughout  the  whole  sohool,Maihe> 
matics.  History,  and  Religion.  The 
division  at  first  sight  looks  elaborate, 
but  it  serves  for  aU  purposes.  There 
are  no  redivisions,  snch  as  we  often 
find  in  England  for  mathematies  or 
languages:  these  are  taught  in 
the  ordinary  forms. 

It  happened  that,  during  my  stay 
in  Berlin,  I  saw  and  hesrd  a  good 
deal  of  these  schools.  I  be^me 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Bismke,  who  has  been  nearly  thirty 
years  tiieir  Director.  I  owe  a  great 
deal  to  his  uniform  courte^  and 
kindness.  During  the  illness  of  ono 
of  the  masters  I  took  the  Englifih 
work  as  a  substitute  in  the  Gym- 
nasium. I  am,  therefore,  able  to 
say  something  about  the  school,  as 
it  were,  from  the  inside.  I  will 
graft  on  to  my  analysis  of  the 
Lehrplan  an  account  of  some  stnn- 
den  or  lessons  which  I  heard. 

German  schools  are  very  open  to 
visitors.  Anyone  can  obtain  infor- 
mation about  an  English  school,  but 
very  seldom  can  a  stranger  see  its 
actual  working — be  present  at  les- 
sons. An  Englishman  in  Berlin 
has  only  to  introduce  himself  to  the 
Director  of  a  school,  and  he  may 
visit  any  number  of  the  class-rooms. 
The  first  which  I  attended  was  Di- 
rector Banke*s  lesson  in  Sophocles 
to  ober-prima,  the  same  which  took 
Mr.  Arnold  back  over  aU  the  schools 
that  he  had  seen,  Lycdes  of  France 
and  Italy,  to  the  sixth-form  room  at 
Bugby.  I  visited  the  class  with 
this  comparison  in  my  mind,  and 
was  anxious  to  test  its  truth.    There 
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was  a  good  deal  of  siinilarity.  The 
meiires  of  a  choms  in  the  Antigone 
were  probably  better  known  than 
at  Kagby;  the  knowledge  of  the 
play's  stractnre,  the  analysis  of 
character,  perhaps  a  little  better; 
power  of  translation  very  much  the 
same ;  bat  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  Rngby  sixth  would  have  read 
twice  as  much  as  the  Berlin  ober- 
prima.  The  questions  and  answers 
were  in  Latin,  though  of  course  the 
translation  was  into  German.  The 
Latin  talking  would  present  no  little 
difficulty  to  an  English  boy,  which 
the  German  pronunciation  would 
greatly  increase. 

Much  interest  is  taken  in  Eng- 
land in  the  religious  condition  of 
Germany,  upon    which  that  very 
able  writer,  the  Berlin  correspondent 
of    the    Times^    has    been    saying 
things  lately,  which  can  neither  be 
proved    nor    disproved.     I  should 
have   liked  ^myone,    who   believes 
that   the  country    of   Luther  has 
wholly  fallen  away  from  the  faith 
of  liuther,  to  have  attended  a  reli- 
gions   lesson    which    I    heard    in 
ober-prima,  also  from  the  Director. 
It  'was  opened  with  singing  three 
verses  of   a   hymn,    followed    by 
prayer:   after     which    the    hymn 
was  explained,  and  the  position  of 
its    author,    GeUert^     in     German 
hynmology  decided.     The    lecture 
was  on  early  Church  history,  and 
in  the  course  of  it  the  Greeks  of  the 
early  Church  were  compared  to  the 
Grermans  of  to-day,  the  Latins  to 
the  English,   the  former  working 
out  the  theoretical  side  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  latter  being  practical, 
attending  to  Church  organisation 
and  government.     It  would  have 
done  good  to  the  heart  of  a  British 
Protestant   to  hear    the    Dii*ector 
praise  English  energy  and  the  mag- 
nificent schemes  of  English  religious 
societies. 

In  their  teaching  of  German  I  was 
veiy  much  interested,  because  the 
teaching  of  German  in  Germany  is 
very  much  older  than  the  teaching 
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of  English  in  England.  Mr.  Arnold, 
writing  four  years  ago,  speaks  as  if 
the  latter  were  unknown.  It  is  cer- 
tainly of  Quite  recent  date  that  its 
necessiiy  has  been  acknowledged. 
An  article  by  Mr.  Seeley,  injSoc- 
mUlan^  November  1 866,  may  claim 
much  credit  in  the  matter.  Most 
schoolmasters  now  recognise  that,  if 
it  can  be  made  compatibto  with  other 
demands  on  time,  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish should  form  a  regular  part  of 
the  curriculum.  Others  go  farther, 
and  say  that  it  must  be  made  com- 
patible. In  Germany  it  is  held  that 
the  study  of  his  own  language  should 
form  a  part  of  every  boy  s  education : 
and  Gfierman  is  veir  thoroughly 
taught,  both  in  cl&ssical  and  Beal 
schools.  The  study  is  of  the  language 
and  of  the  literature :  the  former 
taught  in  grammar  lessons  and  com- 
position ;  the  latter  in  a  graduated 
course,  £rom  the  ballad  about  Bar- 
barossa  to  Lessing's  Laocoon  and  the 
Ntbelv/ngen  Lied.  First,  in  the  Yor- 
Schule,  no  foreign  language  is  taught. 
Mr.  Seeley's  notion  that  the  study  of 
English  should  be  the  portal,  the 
well-guarded  entrance  for  all  boys 
to  a  classical  or  other  education,  is 
supported  by  the  German  practice. 
But  the  study  of  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage, though  begun  in  the  Yor- 
Schule,  is  by  no  means  lefb  o£P  there. 
With  lower  boys,  great  stress  is  laid 
on  declamation  of  poetry  and  learn- 
ing by  heart.  In  prose,  the  practice 
is  to  read  a  story,  shut  their  books, 
and  tell  it  in  their  own  words. 
Ghreat  variety  and  interest  seemed 
to  be  given  to  each  lesson.  In  the 
highest  form,  I  heard  a  lecture  on 
Lessing's  place  in  German  literature, 
ending  with  extracts  from  his  Phcedo ; 
and  on  another  occasion  we  had  read- 
ings from  Schiller's  Essay  on  the 
Naive  and  8entiniental,the  boys'  own 
essays  on  the  previous  lecture  being 
returned  with  stringent  remarks 
upon  them.  It  never  seemed  to 
have  occurred  to  the  masters  that, 
if  the  boys  had  not  read  these  books 
at  school,  they  would  have  studied 
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them  at  home.  Yet  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Bain,  who  con- 
demns history-teaching  npon  the 
same  gronnd. 

I  heard  an  admirable  history  les- 
son in  Unter-Prima  from  a  yonng 
man,  whose  knowledge  of  history 
was  attested  by  the  fiu;t  that  he  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Tcteran,  L^ypold  yon 
Banke. 

Classical  lessons  to  lower  forms 
were  much  like  the  same  sort  of 
lesson  in  England.  In  all  forms, 
lower  as  well  as  higher,  a  Latin 
Grammar,  a  new  edition  of  Znmpt, 
was  nsed,  which  it  may  be  a  grim 
satisfaction  to  some  to  hear  is  three 
times  as  big,  and  every  whit  as 
technical,  as  onr  mnch-abosed  Pablic 
Schools'  Primer. 

A  mathematical  lesson  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  an  instance  of 
the  Seminar,  or  training  for  masters. 
It  was  given  to  a  high  form  by  a 
celebrated  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Professor  Schellbach.  Sitting  in  the 
room  were  four  or  five  young  men, 
future  mathematical  masters,  taking 
notes  of  the  work  and  watching  the 
Professor's  method.  My  attention 
was  particularly  called  to  this 
method,  which  I  was  told  was  Pro- 
fessor Schellbach's  own  invention ; 
but  it  struck  mo  that  it  was  rather 
an  adaptation  &om  a  much  older 
inventor.  It  was  the  Socratic 
method  over  again.  He  did  not 
lecture:  he  did  not  even  set  pro- 
blems ;  he  spoke  very  little.  Yet, 
by  judicious  questions,  he  made  the 
boys  themselves  set  the  problems, 
and  then  solve  them. 

Having  for  a  short  time  taught 
English  to  young  Germans,  I  will 
add  a  remark  upon  teaching  modern 
languages.  It  is  very  rare  in  Ger- 
many to  find  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman  so  engaged.  I  believe 
that  the  Germans  are  right.  If  the 
chief  thing  to  be  sought  were  great 
accuracy,  especially  of  accent,  re- 
course must  bo  had  to  the  native. 
But  boys  cannot  reach  this  accuracy ; 


and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  of 
fiu*  more  importance,  the  foreign 
teacher  cannot  thoron^dy  under- 
stand the  difficoltaes  of  ihe  learner. 
An  Englishman  who  has  been 
throogh  tiiem  can.  Moreover,  dis- 
cipline is  important,  and  few  for- 
eigners can  nnderstaad  the  temper 
and  ways  of  ISnglish  boys.  I  never 
had  aoght  to  oom|dain  of  witli  my 
class  ;  once  only  I  had  to  resort  to 
the  Speaker's  expedient^  and  gained 
perfect  quiet  by  naxning  a  boy.  I 
should  have  been  equally  posed  with 
the  Speaker  at  the  nei^  step,  for 
punishment  in  this  school  seemed 
to  be  unknown.  The  behaviour  of 
the  boys  when  one  went  to  visit 
their  classes  was  really  admirable. 
They  would  rise  and  bow  when  jou 
came  in,  again  at  yonr  departure. 
I  once  had  a  suspicion  that  a  boj 
was  drawing  my  portrait,  but  I  vas 
not  able  to  secure  the  work  of  art. 
The  most  famous  of  all  German 
schools  is  probably  Schnlpforta.  It 
now  ranks  as  a  Prussian  Gymnasinm ; 
but  it  cannot  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
such  a  school,  because  on  account  of 
its  history  and  its  position  it  retains 
a  special  character.  In  many  re- 
spects it  is  very  like  an  English 
public  school.  The  comparison  and 
the  contrast  with  an  English  school 
give  great  interest  to  a  visit  to 
Schulpforta.  It  is  beautifnlly  sitnatod 
in  the  well-wooded  valley  of  the 
Saal,  *  in  the  pleasant  province  of 
Prussian  Saxony.*  The  nearest  rail- 
way station  is  in  the  little  watering- 
place  of  Kosen,  on  the  line  between 
Halle  and  Erfurt.  Mr.  Mat-thev 
Arnold  tells  us  that  the  name  Pforta 
is  derived  from  the  verse,  *  This  is 
none  other  but  the  houso  of  God, 
and  this  is  tho  gate  of  Heaven' 
(j)6ria  cwli),  (Qten,  xxviii.  17.)  Bat 
the  historian  of  the  school  devotes 
several  pages  of  his  book  to  prove 
that  this  is  an  error.  It  is  the  Gate 
of  the  VaUey,  like  the  Porta  Wcst- 
phalica,  and  like  the  Greek  Pyl£?. 
The  pun  that  connects  it  with  the 
gateway  toheaven  is  ancient  enough. 
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Formally  years  before  the  place  was 
a  school,  it  was  a  monastery  devoted 
to  godliness  and  all  good  learning. 
And  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1206 
the  Archbishop  Rupert  of  Magde- 
barg  made  nse  of  the  following  ex- 
pression in  a  letter  to  the  Abbot: 
*Monafiterii  Gisterciensis  apud  Por- 
tam  in  honorem  ipsios  portce  cooli 
laudabiliter  in choati. '  And  the  play 
upon  words  with  so  respectable  and 
80  ancient  a  parentage  has  not  been 
allowed  to  drop.  It  is  engrayed 
upon  the  old  school  seal ;  it  is  kept 
up  year  by  year  as  rectors  and 
'  masters  preach  from  tho  pulpit  of 
the  church  that  this  is  the  gate  to 
heaven — ^with  a  semblance  of  bad 
taste,  if  they  mean  their  own  school 
only ;  with  a  certainty  of  truth,  if 
they  mean  a  Gx)d-fearing  education. 
Many  of  the  English  granmiar 
schools  were  endowed  with  the 
spoils  of  tho  monasteries.  The  king 
whose  name  is  connected  most  often 
with  these  schools  was  tho  son  and 
Huccessor  of  the  king,  whose  minister 
was  nicknamed  the  'Hammer  of  the 
Alonks.'  The  origin  of  the  school 
at  Pforta  was  similar :  it  sprang 
from  the  monastery,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  English  schools 
were  being  founded.  The  founder 
of  the  school,  and  author  of  the 
change,  was  a  prince  of  great  im- 
])ortance  in  tho  history  of  Germany, 
Moritz  of  Saxony.  Readers  of  the 
hlstoiy  of  Charles  V.  will  remember 
tho  importance  of  Prince  Moritz  in 
that  history;  how  he  remained  by 
tho  side  of  the  monarch  during  the 
first  war  against  the  Protestants, 
and  how  he  was  rewarded  for  his 
loyalty  by  receiving  the  electorate 
of  liis  cousin ;  how  he  then  became 
Protestant,  was  the  life  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause  during  the  second  war, 
and  died  gallantly  at  tho  Battle  of 
Mnhlbcrg.  ^  H©  was  still  a  young 
man  when  ho  was  killed :  had  he 
lived  longer,  the  later  history  of 
Germany  might  have  been  very 
different. 
Here  is  a  summary  of  the  earlier 


history  of  Pforta,  translated  from 
the  history  of  tho  school : 

Count  Bmno  of  Plessingen  was  the 
father  of  Pforta,  Pope  Innocent  II.  tho 
dergyman  who  baptised  it,  Bishop  Otto  I. 
the  good  godfather,  who,  after  the  father^s 
dea^,  occupied  his  place;  so  later  the 
Elector  Moritz  was  the  magician  who  made 
it  young.  After  that  his  father  Duke 
Henry  of  Saxony  had  plucked  off  its  use- 
less monk's  clothes,  and  poured  into  it  tho 
elixir  of  life,  the  Gospel  and  knowledge. 
Out  of  the  movement  of  spirits  which  in 
the  age  of  tho  Crusades  produced  tho 
foundations  of  the  Cistercian  Order  came 
forth  the  monastery  of  Pforta ;  out  of  the 
moyement  of  spirits  in  the  age  of  tho  Kc- 
formation  and  of  the  restoration  of  learn- 
ing rose  the  school  of  Pforta.  There  is 
no  Uttle  wooded  valley  so  quiet  and  retired 
into  which  tho  waves  of  the  world's  history 
do  not  beat,  on  which  thought  does  not 
imprint  the  stamp  of  man's  spirit,  as  it 
shapes  itself  in  the  course  of  ages. 

On  Jan.  13,  1543,  Prince  Moritz 
wrote  to  the  States  of  Dresden  to  pro- 
pose the  establishment  ont  of  certain 
monastic  funds  of  three  schools — at 
Pforta,  Meissen,  and  Merseburg. 
The  latter  school  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Grimm  a,  where  it  at- 
tained great  fame.  Each  school 
was  to  consist  of  a  Magister,  three 
Bachelors,  a  Cantor,  and  one  hun- 
dred boys.  On  Nov.  i  (All  Saints' 
Day),  in  tho  same  year,  Schul- 
pforta  was  opened.  A  mystery 
hangs  over  the  history  of  the  first 
boy  that  entered  tlie  school ;  tho 
school  tradition  wavering  between 
making  him  attain  the  dignity  of  a 
canonry,  or  the  higher  but  less 
respectable  dignity  of  the  gallows. 
From  that  time  forward  tho  school 
has  had  a  chequered  but  on  the 
whole  a  great  history.  For  tho 
first  century  afler  its  foundation  it 
did  good  work  peacefully :  this  was 
its  epoch  of  youthful  prosperity. 
Then  came  an  utter  coUapso  in  the 
dreadful  years  at  tho  end  of  tho 
Thirty  Years*  War.  This  war,  as 
is  well  known,  secured  the  Protestant 
liberties  of  Germany :  it  is  not  so 
well  known  at  what  a  terrible  price 
of  present  and  future  misery.    It  is 
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not  perhaps  too  mncli  to  say  that 
Crermany  is  only  jnst  TeooYenng 
from  the  effects  of  that  war.  It 
ended  two  hnndred  and  twenty-two 
years  ago.  Before  it  broke  oat 
Germany  was  as  wealthy  as  Eng- 
land and  as  prosperoos  as  France. 
She  has  bnt  jnst  attained  political 
nnity :  her  present  poverty  is  doe 
to  this  war  and  its  results.  In  the 
prostration  that  ended  and  followed 
it  Schnlpforta  almost  disappeared* 
It  was  not  nntil  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  oentniy  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  that  the  school 
began  again  to  hold  np  its  head ; 
bnt  the  neighbourhood  is  historical 
(happy  the  neighbourhood  that  has 
no  history ! ),  and  the  school  suffered 
again  in  the  Grreat  Frederick's  wars, 
and  in  those  of  the  First  Napoleon. 
The  firing  at  the  battle  of  Jena 
could  be  heard  in  the  school,  and 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  Ghross 
Gorschen,  Napoleon  stopped  at  the 
gate  of  the  school,  made  enquiries, 
and  ixxle  awav  pleased.  When  the 
province  of  Saxony  was  added  to 
Prussia,  Schulpforhi  went  with  the 
province,  and  fell  from  that  time 
under  the  Prussian  school  system. 
Having  before  had  the  title  of 
Prince's  School  (Fursten-schule), 
this  was  changed  to  (Landes-schule) 
Country's  ScheoL 

Hgen,  the  editor  of  the  Homeric 
hymns,  was  the  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Schulpforta,  the  restorer  of  its  dis- 
cipline and  its  fame.  The  story  goes 
that  discipline  was  so  lax  when  he 
was  appointed  that  upon  arrival  he 
was  saluted  by  the  boys  with  the 
chorus  of  a  students'  drinking  song. 
He  established  strict  discipline  at 
the  same  time  that  he  gave  the  boys 
greater  freedom.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  character,  and  amusing  sto- 
ries are  told  of  his  severity  and  his 
mistakes. 

Many  eminent  men  have  been 
educated  here.  Klopstock,  J.  G. 
Fichte,  and  Leopold  von  Banke 
may  be  selected  from  a  host.  It  is 
not  true  that  Lessing  was  amongst 
ihem,  although  the  &thful  Murray 


says  so  :  he  was  educated  at  the 
similar  school  at  Grimma. 

As  one  passes  down  the  road 
from  Kosen,  paralM  to  the  r&ilwaj 
that  goes  to  Halle  and  Berlin,  slier 
a  walk  of  about  a  mile  one  comes 
upon  a  handsome  gateway.  Inside 
stuids  the  colony  of  Schulpforta. 
Nearly  in  fnmt  is  the  handsome  old 
Gothic  church,  striking  you  as  spe- 
cially handsome  if  yon  have  been 
long  amongst  churches  of  BeiiiiL 
Bound  about  it  are  the  school 
buildings  and  the  masters'  house:, 
built  irregulariy,  and  not  in  a  qnad- 
rangle.  It  is  a  very  considerable 
colony.  The  staff  consists  of  a 
rector  and  twelve  masters.  Be- 
membering  ^e  tradition  about  the 
feDows  at  Queen^s  College,  Oxford, 
I  asked  if  this  had  been  fixed  to 
represent  the  twelve  Apostles  and 
their  Master,  but  I  was  assured  that 
the  number  was  accidental  All 
but  two  of  these  masters  are  mar- 
ried. There  are,  moreover,  two 
other  married  men  on  the  staff,  a 
doctor  and  a  procurator  or  bnrsar. 
Beyond  these  buildings  are  veir 
large  and  beautiful  gardens,  and 
on  the  hill  above  them  are  wood». 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  plea- 
santer  spot.  The  school  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  foundation- 
ers (alumni),  twenty-five  extnmei 
(boarders),  and  five  semi-extranei. 

Each  of  the  foundationers  pajs  26 
thalers  per  annum — ^less  than  4/.  of 
English  money.  They  are  ap- 
pointed in  three  difierent  wajs, 
some  by  the  Grovemmcnt^  some  bj 
competition,  and  some  appoint- 
ments lie  in  the  gift  of  little  toimd 
in  the  neighbourhood,  among't 
which  historical  names  appear. 
Merseburg  has  5,  Naumbui^  f 
Liitzen  i.  Boys  who  compete  for 
the  foundation  must  be  over  if 
Mr.  Arnold  draws  a  contrast  be- 
tween this  system  and  our  own  in 
favour  of  the  German.  Compe- 
titors for  l«^gh>h  foundations  ate 
usually  under  14*  Many  are  fonnd 
with  Mr.  Arnold  to  condemli  this 
system  as  leading  to  cram  and  nn* 
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healthy  pressnre  on  the  little  brains. 
Snrelj  an  examination  can  be  so 
condncted  as  to  defy  cram ;  and 
if  boys  nnder  14  are  capable  of 
being  taught,  they  must  be  capable 
of  being  examined  in  such  a  way 
as  to  find  out  which  amongst  them 
have  the  best  capacity,  and  which 
have  received  the  best  grounding. 

The  extranei  answer  to  Eton 
oppidans :  they  are  boarders  in  the 
masters'  houses,  seldom  more  than 
four  or  five  in  each.  They  are 
under  the  same  discipline  as  the 
other  boys,  but  have  rooms  to  them* 
selves  and  more  comforts.  For  this, 
however,  their  parents  pay  very 
much  more. 

The  semi-extranei  sleep  in  the 
masters'  houses,  but  board  with  the 
school.  They  are  alumni  waiting 
for  a  vacancy. 

The  1 80  iJumni  sleep  in  six  dor- 
mitories, amongst  whicb  they  are 
equally  distributed.  They  have  1 2 
Bodies,  1 5  boys  in  each ;  and  these 
15  bojs  are  taken  in  equal  portions 
bom  the  three  forms  of  which  the 
school  is  composed — ^prima,  secunda, 
and  tertia ;  and  in  each  study  there 
are  five  tables,  at  each  table  a  boy 
{torn  each  form.  The  prinmner  is 
responsible  for  the  order  of  his 
table,  the  senior  primaner  for  the 
order  of  the  room.  The  discipline 
of  the  whole  is  maintained  by  one 
of  the  masters,  who  in  turn  under- 
take this  duty  for  a  week,  but 
during  that  week  the  Heptomadaire 
baa  no  sinecure.  He  leaves  his 
own  house  and  comes  to  live  in 
rooms  in  the  school  buildings,  close 
by  the  studies  and  dormitories. 
He  has  to  rise  before  the  boys,  is 
responsible  for  order  throughout 
the  day  during  hours  of  preparation 
&ud  play  time,  superintends  the 
niealfl,  and  sees  that  all  is  secure 
and  lights  are  out  at  ten  at  night. 
In  these  duties  he  has  one  of  the 
primaners  to  assist  him.  Every 
loaster  has  his/omultM. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is 
in  this  school  an  approximation  to 
the  English  system  of  a  government 


by  the  boys.  The  primaners  have 
authority  over  the  other  boys,  some- 
what analogous  to  the  English 
power:  they  have  a  power  of 
fagging,  but  not  so  completely 
carried  out.  They  have  also  cer- 
tain little  privileges  to  which  it 
would  not  he  difficult  to  find  a  pa- 
rallel amongst  ourselves — a  garden 
in  which  no  lower  boy  may  set  foot, — 
walking  on  the  grass  in  certain 
fiivoured  places.  I  noticed  also  a 
manifest  distance  between  the  boys, 
and  a  well-marked  awe  amongst 
the  little  fellows  of  their  elders. 

We  do  not  really  know  the  life 
of  a  school  until  we  see  how  a  day 
is  spent.  The  boys  get  up  at  5 
minutes  to  5.  Before  first  break- 
fast they  are  expected  to  do  half 
an  hour's  preparation.  5.45,  first 
break&st,  consisting  of  coffee  and 
a  roU.  6,  prayers,  followed  by  first 
lesson.  7  to  9,  working  hours,  i.e. 
preparation  and  such  lessons  as 
Hebrew  and  French  in  small  classes. 
9,  second  breakfast,  a  more  substan- 
tial meal.  9.15,  second  lesson. 
10  to  II,  preparation  and  private 
tutor.  II  to  12,  third  lesson.  12, 
dinner,  which  lasts  usually  20 
minutes.  The  time  is  free  after 
dinner  until  2.  Then  from  2  to  4, 
regular  lessons,  fourth  and  fifth. 
4  to  5,  a^ain  free.  5  to  6,  lose-  . 
stunde.  ^to  7,  free.  At  7  there  is 
supper.  Prayer  time  varies  firom 
8  to  8.45.  9  is  bed  tune  for  the 
smaller  bovs,  but  by  10  all  must  be 
in  bed,  all  lights  out.  The  only 
variation  maoe  by  the  season  in 
the  above  programme  is  the  even- 
ing prayer  time,  and  in  the  depth  of 
winter  they  get  up  at  6  instead  of 
5.  On  Sunday  there  are  two  ser- 
vices in  the  church — one  at  9,  which 
is  compulsoiy,  and  another  at  half 
past  two,  which  is  voluntary.  I 
was  told  that  not  more  than  30 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
latter. 

The  expression  lese-stunde  (lit. 
reading-hour)  requires  an  explana- 
tion, it  is  a  peculiarity  which  has 
a  parallel  in  Winchester.    During 
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this  hour  the  elder  boys  give  help 
to  the  jonnger,  who  sit  at  their 
tables,  hear  them  constme,  or  as- 
sist them  in  composition.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  practice,  as  it  is  a 
sort  of  normal  school  for  the  upper 
boys,  teaching  them  to  teach  and 
keeping  up  their  elementary  know- 
ledge. It  creates,  moreover,  kindly 
relations  between  them — a  sort  of 
clientela. 

One  other  chief  peculiarity  of 
the  system  at  Schulpforta  is  the 
Studientag.  That  is  the  name  by 
which  it  is  known  amongst  the 
gods  :  unto  mortals  it  is  Aus-schlaf- 
tag  (lie-in-bed-day).  It  is  a  day 
set  apart  in  the  week  on  which 
the  regular  studies  are  omitted,  in 
order  to  devote  the  time  to  private 
reading.  The  four  days  which  are 
not  half-holidays,  Mondiay,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  are  taken  in 
turn  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Arnold 
speaks  of  it  as  very  useful,  but 
doubts  whether  English  boys  would 
sufficiently  understand  the  meaning 
of  private  study.  It  certainly 
seems  at  first  sight  like  another 
name  for  a  whole  holiday ;  and  its 
utility  would  depend  very  much 
on  the  regulations  made  to  prevent 
its  abuse.  I  therefore  made 
enquiries,  Mr.  Arnold's  account 
being  meagre.  Any  boy  may  read 
whatever  he  likes  on  that  day,  pro- 
vided it  is  distinctly  of  the  nature 
of  study.  ^  In  the  evening  he  is 
examined  in  what  he  has  done  by 
one  of  the  masters.  Most  boys  ask 
the  advice  of  a  master  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  bring  what  they  have  read 
to  the  same  master  in  the  evening. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
alteration  of  the  times  with  the 
exception  of  the  additional  hour 
allowed  in  bed  in  the  morning,  and 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  insti- 
tution is  not  only  very  popular 
with  the  boys,  but  productive  of 
good  study.  A  schoolboy  does  not 
usually  read  much ;  only  a  little 
bit  can  be  done  in  form,  still  less 
usually  in  Oermany  than  in 
England.      The  Studientag    steps 


in  to  give  a  boy  a  wide  range  of 
reading.  At  Schulpforta,  this  is  sap- 
plemented  by  a  rule  that  by  the 
time  he  reaches  a  certain  place  in 
the  school,  every  boy  is  expected  to 
have  read  the  whole  Iliad,  Odyssey, 
JEneid,  and  Nihelungen  Lied,  A 
play  of  Shakespeare,  or  a  chapter  of 
mathematics,  falls  just  as  much 
within  the  choice  for  a  Studientag. 

I  certainly  think  the  result  is 
good.  The  boys  were,  as  far  as  one 
could  judge,  more  learned  tban 
English  boys,  and  probably  as  well 
informed.  I  was  invited  by  one  of 
the  masters  to  a  small  pic-nic  on  a 
neighbouring  hill.  We  were  accom- 
panied by  his  family  and  somo 
six  of  the  boys.  I  was  mnch 
struck  with  a  conversation  thatl 
had  with  one  of  the  boys,  not  in  tho 
highest  class.  As  we  walked  alon;? 
he  began  quite  easily,  and  not  at  all 
priggishly,  to  criticise  Hamlet,  and 
shortly  alierwards  gave  me  an  out- 
line of  the  Nlhelungeii  Lied.  1 
fear  me  I  have  forgotten  what  lie 
told  me ;  but  how  many  fifth-form 
boys  in  England  are  there  who 
could  indulge  a  foreign  gentleman 
with  a  dissertation  on  Fa\ist  and 
a  slight  outline  of  the  Fdw 
Qucene  ? 

A  reference  to  tho  time-table  I 
have  given  above,  which  is  so 
handsomely  supplemented  by  private 
study,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with 
the  work  done  in  any  English 
school,  would  at  once  make  manifest 
that  the  hours  of  work  are  took' 
numerous,  and  of  recreation  fewer, 
than  in  England.  The  question 
naturally  arises :  Did  the  bop  look 
over- worked,  and  do  they  suffer  at 
all  ?  Certainly  they  looked  both 
well  and  happy.  The  second  part 
of  the  question  I  put  to  two  or 
three  of  the  masters,  who  never  hesi- 
tated in  saying  that  there  were  no 
bad  effects — ^no  symptoms  of  over- 
work. This  is  the  more  astonishing 
to  an  Englishman,  as  their  games 
are  few  and  not  vigorous  Iik<? 
English  games.  But  the  recent 
war  and  ue  testimony  borne  to  the 
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excellent  phyaiqne  of  the  Qermon 
army  should  remove  Bome  English 
prejudices  against  gymnastics.  If 
Waterloo  was  won  in  the  Eton 
playing  fields,  the  hattles  of  the 
campaign  of  1870  have  been  won 
in  the  German  Turn  Anstalt.  The 
marching,  which  is  so  severe  a  test, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been 
80  well  done  by  German  troops, 
is  perhaps  still  more  due  to  this 
school  training.  The  truth  is  that 
gymnaaticB  provide  a  good  deal  of 
exercise  in  a  short  time.  (Vide  Mr. 
2daclaren  passim. ) 

The  school  has  only  the  first 
three  classes  of  an  ordinary  German 
Gymnasium,  none  below  tertia,  and 
this  without  the  standard  being 
lowered.     Each  is  in  two  divisions. 

I  attended  several  stunden.  The 
first  was  with  the  Rector  and  Ober* 
prima,  in  which  he  began  with  a 
copy  of  verses,  and  passed  on  to 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  Schulpforta 
is  one  of  the  very  few  Oerman 
schools  which  have  retained  the 
exercise,  so  fiunHiar  in  our  own 
schools,  of  Latin  verse  composition. 
It  is  said  that  the  Muscd  Portenses 
are  or  were  very  celebrated.  I  can 
only  say  that  this  copy  consisted  of 
about  twelve  verses ;  that  they  were 
not  set  regpilarly  even  once  a  week, 
and  that  they  did  not  seem  to  me 
harder  than  the  verses  which 
would  be  set  in  the  middle  of  an 
English  school  using  a  book  like 
Bland  or  Penrose.  It  is  fair,  there* 
fore,  to  assume  that  though  the 
school  retains  verses,  it  does  not 
uow  attach  much  importance  to 
them.  In  the  Tacitus  two  chapters 
were  translated  and  very  thoroughly 
examined. 

I  attended  with  the  same  class 
a  lecture  on  Ghrman  literature, 
given  by  l^e  inspector.  This  title 
is  that  of  an  office  ariginally 
more  important  than  at  present. 
The  inspector  was  many  years 
ago  something  like  a  bishop,  but 
might  now  be  better  described  as 
the  school  chaplain.  His  lecture 
was  on  a  part  of  Qoethe's  life,  and 


was  intensely  interesting.  After 
the  lecture,  the  subject  of  an  essay 
was  given  out,  withafew  hints  there- 
on, 'on  the  Tragic  Element  in  the 
lives  of  Great  Men.' 

I  then  attended  a  history  lesson 
with  Ober-secunda.  This  was  almost 
entirely  a  lecture.  Five  minutes  at 
the  begmning  was  occupied  with 
questions  on  the  last  lecture,  and 
then  we  had  the  whole  Seven  Years' 
War  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
I  suggested  afterwards  that  it  was 
rather  too  much  to  crowd  into  the 
time,  and  I  was  told  that  the  history 
was  taught  in  a  cycle,  as  in  many 
English  schools,  and  the  lecturer 
had  a  great  deal  of  ground  to 
cover.  I  found  a  good  deal  of 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  ' 
school  boys  should  use  history 
books.  All  were  in  favour  of  the 
system  of  lectures,  though  some 
would  supplement  with  books,  some 
would  try  to  make  the  lecture  com- 
plete. What  a  vast  knowledge  of 
dates  all  the  little  German'  boys 
seem  to  have !  I  envied  their 
memories. 

The  ordinary  punishment  in 
the  school  is  of  the  .  nature 
of  an  extra  lesson,  being  kept  in 
during  play-time.  The  severest, 
short  of  expulsion,  is  imprisonment 
(career)  for  two  hours.  Nowhere 
in  Germany  did  I  find  anyone 
who  could  understand  how  an 
English  head  master  could  inflict 
corporal  punishment.  A  system  of 
superannuation  also  prevails.  No 
boy  who  is  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  in  one  form  may  remain  in  the 
schooL  Something  parallel  to  this 
created  a  good  d«Ed  of  outcry  at 
Rugby,  but  chiefly  amongst  the 
superannuated  and  their  friends. 

The  real  point  of  interest,  how- 
ever, for  an  Englishman  watching 
German  or  any  other  Continental 
system  of  education  is  the  question 
of  State  control.  The  ke^  to  the 
difference  between  English  and 
Continental  education  may  be  found 
in  this  word  '  S3rBtem.'  In  England 
we  have  no  system  of  education. 
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We  haye  had  a  system  of  elemen- 
taiy  education  more  and  more  being 
brooght  into  order ;  bnt  the  higher 
education  has  been  mostly  left  to 
chance ;  it  has  been  left  to  grow ; 
it  has  grown  on  similar  patterns, 
bnt  that  does  not  make  a  system. 
Of  old  schools  founded  nnd^  very 
similar  auspices  about  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  some  hare  had  great 
success;  some  became  useleas  to 
the  community,  and  of  advantage 
only  to  individuals.  New  schools 
have  been  established  on  the  joint* 
stock  principle  as  monetary  specu« 
lations,  or  in  furtherance  of  the 
cause  of  a  religious  party.  But 
the  Stnte  has  founded  none,  and 
until  quite  recently  has  not  at- 
tempted to  control  them.  The 
Universities  also  have  been  mainly 
left  to  themselves,  except  that  the 
Legislature  has  interfered  to  abolish 
monopolies  in  them.  The  question 
now  is  this,  '  Do  we  want  a  system, 
a  State  system  of  education,  or 
not  ? '  All  the  chief  nations  of  the 
Continent  have  such  systems.  All 
education  throughout  each  country, 
from  the  village  school  to  the  uni- 
versity, is  under  one  control;  nor 
are  even  private-venture  schools 
entirely  exempt  from  it.  Of  such 
a  system  in  England  Mr.  Arnold 
has  been  the  great  prophet ;  years 
ago  he  told  us  to  '  organise  our  pri* 
mary  instruction.'  We  all  know 
how,  when  he  returned  from  his 
last  inspectionforthe  Public  Schools 
Commission,  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
above  'the  hubbub  of  our  sterile 
politics,'  and  told  us  to  '  organise  all 
our  education.'  His  words  are  bear- 
ing iruit.  Side  by  side  with  the 
'  sterile '  task  of  disestablishing  the 
Irish  Church,  the  Legislature  found 
time  to  pass  the  Endowed  Public 
Schools  Act,  and  amid  the '  hubbub' 
of  the  Irish  Land  BOl  an  important 


some  attention.  Perhaps  the  Legis- 
lature, in  a  humour  for  organisation, 
might  turn  an  eye  on  the  Prussian 
School  system.  It  is  that  which  we 
are  most  likely  to  imitate;  it  is  not  so 


terribly  centralised  as  the  French. 
The  story  that  IL  Dumy,  late  Mi- 
nister  of  Public  Instniction,  could 
take  out  his  watch  and  say  that  at 
a  given  minute  every  boy  in  certain 
classes  in  all  the  lycees  thronghoat 
France  was  declining  Amo,  is  re- 
garded in  G^inany  as  a  very  good 
joke,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  other  in 
France.  But  I  think  tiiat  most 
Grerman  directors  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is  too  much  interference 
with  their  work,  and  that  very 
valuable  time  is  occupied  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Department 
English  schoolmasters  were  worried 
some  years  ago  by  the  returns  they 
had  to  make  to  the  Public  and 
Endowed  Schools  Commissions. 
What  would  be  their  feelings  if 
such  returns  came  at  regular  and 
not  distant  intervals  ?  Let  us  hope 
that  our  State  system,  when  it 
comes,  will  not  only  be  less  inter- 
fering than  in  France,  but  also  than 
in  Germany. 

There  is  another  incidental  ad- 
vantage in  selecting  the  German 
system  at  the  present  moment,  for 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  almost  tlie 
worst  possible  minister.  Amongst 
all  people  connected  with  education 
in  Germany  there  is  but  one  opinion 
as  to  Herr  von  Muhler,  the  Cultos 
minister.  If  the  Prussian  system 
under  Minister  von  Muhler  is  su- 
perior to  the  English  chaos,  it  most 
be  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
system.  There  could  not  be  a 
stronger  proof.  Given  a  Yon  Hum- 
boldt to  establish  it^  not  even  a 
von  Muhler  can  hurt  it.  Bnt  no 
English  minister  could  defy  public 
opinion  as  the  Prussian  minister 
can,  and  has  done. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
does  not  apply  to  education,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  demand  for 
improvement  can  never  be  strong 
enough.  It  means,  'as  are  the 
fathers,  so  will  the  children  be.'  A 
system,  however,  could  not  be  es- 
tablished equal  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  best  schools;  any 
system  will  have  a  slight  tendency 
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to  bring  ihe  better  schools  down  to 
its  levd,  bat  it  will  bring  bad 
schools  np  to  it.  The  qaestion  is 
simplified:  are  the  schools  better 
than  a  standard  which  conld  be  en- 
forced in  excess  of  the  schools  below 
such  standard  ? 

There  is  one  other  advantage  en- 
joyed by  the  German  system.  It 
makes  education  into  a  distinct 
profession :  and  this  involves  firstly, 
training  and  preparation  for  it; 
secondly,  adherence  to  it  as  a  life 
work,  and  therefore  pensions ;  and 
thirdly,  the  detachment  of  it  from  the 
clerical  profession,  of  which  in  Eng- 
land it  is  little  more  than  a  branch. 

In  Germany,  every  teacher  has 
had  a  distinct  preparation  for  his 
profession,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
teach  without  proof  of  some  degree 
of  effidencj.  Besides  lectures  upon 
pcBdagogic  in  the  University,  which 
mayor  may  not  be  of  advantage, 
there  is  the  Seminar^  either  ex- 
ponnding  in  a  univei'sity  classroom 
before  a  professor,  or  attendance  in 
a  good  school  at  the  lessons  of  a 
teacher  of  repute.  Even  in  the 
Kindergarten  I  found  young  ladies 
at  Seminar.  In  England  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Each  man  teaches  according  to 
memory  of  his  own  school-days, 
and  as  seems  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
The  only  check  is  in  the  examma- 
tion  at  the  end  of  term,  in  which 
an  arduous  cram  for  a  week  or  two 
may  hide  the  teacher's  real  incom- 
petence. The  half-yearly  examina- 
tion in  a  German  school  is  a  merely 
formal  matter  for  the  amusement  of 
parents.  Examinations  altogether 
are  of  short  duration  in  Germany, 
and  have  reached  nothing  like  the 
portentous  size  that  they  have  in 
England. 

Of  the  men  who  go  down  from 
the  English  universities  to  take 
work  at  schools,  probably  not  more 
than  half  remain  longer  than  five 
years.  The  rest  go  a&r  that  time 
to  the  bar,  or  to   clerical  work. 


School-work  is  well  paid,  but  it 
has  no  future.  The  prizes  in  the 
profession  are  not  numerous,  and 
are  almost  entirely  limited  to  clergy* 
men.  In  Germany,  the  man  who 
has  a  distinct  call  for  education 
need  not  take  holy  orders,  and 
knows  that  though  he  is  not  over- 
paid at  first  (we  should  call  it  lu- 
dicrously underpaid),  he  will  have  a 
pension,  and  except  for  misconduct 
that  he  remains  a  member  of  the 
service  for  life. 

The  true  grievance  of  the  Eng* 
lish  schoobnastor  is  the  obliga* 
idon  to  orders.  There  is  no  real 
connection  between  the  two  kinds 
of  work.  Very  few  people  would 
say  that  a  man  could  not  be  a  good 
schoolmaster  because  he  might  have 
conscientious  scruples  against  be* 
coming  a  clergyman.  Is  it  wise  to 
bribe  men  to  hush  these  scruples 
by  giving  to  those  in  orders  advan« 
tag^  over  their  lay  brethren  ?  and 
these  advantages  are  the  vast  ma« 
jority  of  the  professional  prizes,  and 
the  certainty  of  obtaining,  when 
past  teaching,  light  work  in  a 
country  parish.  But  it  may  be 
said  there  is  no  obligation  to  orders, 
and  at  every  school  there  are  plenty 
of  lay  masters.  Actual  obligation 
perhaps  not,  but  no  promotion  with* 
out  them :  numbers  of  lay  masters, 
but  how  many  who  have  remained 
at  the  work  more  than  five  years  P 
and  how  many  lay  head  masters  P 
It  will  not  be  oversteting  the  pro- 
portion to  reply,  one  in  four  to  the 
first  question,  one  in  twelve  to  the 
second.  The  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
mission reported  unanimously  in 
favour  of  the  free  admission  of  lay- 
men to  all  masterships  in  endowed 
schools.  What  is  wanted  is  that 
public  opinion  should  endorse  this 
recommendation.  Public  opinion 
sways  trustees:  parente  form  no 
small  part  of  it.  But  a  State  system 
would  firee  us  sooner. 

These  are  the  advantages:  are 
they  worth  the  price — ^liberty  P 

E.  E.  M. 
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AT    EDINBURGH. 


r[S  fariglii  Angofit  momiiigy 
the  first  of  the  month,  sarelj 
the  long  delayed  summer  is  begun 
at  last?  London  streets,  as  we 
diire  along,  seem  to  share  onr 
sense  of  holiday.  Brompton,  Pic- 
cadilly, Regent  Sizeet,  and  the 
New  Road,  clean  and  smokeless, 
enlivooed,  not  crowded,  with  early 
passers-by,  who  are  evidently  nei- 
ther rognes  nor  idlers,  but  each 
TnidriTig  steady  way  to  his  or  her 
lawfiil  bnsiness,  have  an  unwonted 
cheeifdlness  of  aspect.  At  the 
Great  Northern  terminns,  swarm- 
ing with  travellers  and  their  lug- 
gage, everybody  is  gay  and  good- 
hnmonied,  and  the  full  train  rolls 
away  merrily  ont  of  the  skirts  of 
the  hnge  shapeless  metropolis  into 
Bonshine  and  com  fields,  towards 
the  fiir-away  towers  of  York  Min- 
ster. 

Some  of  the  railway  embank- 
ments, cazefdlly  cnltivated  as 
kitchen  gardens,  showed  an  abun- 
dance of  cabbages,  peas,  lettuces, 
&c.  It  is  strange  ihat  this  prac- 
tice should  not  be  more  general. 
The  'cute  American  farmer  who  set 
his  fiurm  on  edge  and  took  a  crop 
off  both  sides  would  find  many  an 
eligible  acre  in  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  railway  banks  throughout 
the  kingdom,  now  mostly  barren  or 
growing  weeds  only. 

Among  the  beautiful  green  slopes 
and  woods  of  Muswell  Hill  we  shot 
past  a  great  Aladdin  palace,  with 
stately  pleasure  domes,  which  few 
Londoners  have  ever  seen — a  rival, 
but  so  £Bkr  an  unsuccessful  one,  of 
the  House  of  Glass  at  Norwood; 
and  past  the  little  town  of  Bamet 
along  its  pleasant  ridge  on  the  left. 
The  broad  rich  oountiy — with  its 
woods  and  pastures,  ripening  com, 


fragrant  bean  fields,  wanderftil  glow 
of  scarlet  poppies,  haymaking  (so 
late  this  year),  breadths  of  wann 
scented  lavender,  old  red  fitfm- 
houses,  villages,  chnrch-towers, 
more  oora,  more  woods  and  hedge- 
rows—was  all  steeped  in  snnshiiw 
and  sniomer  glory ;  things  we  had 
almost  fiorgotten  in  the  stoDj 
streets,  crowded  rooms,  and  nn- 
genial  weather  of  the  London  seft* 
son. 

Between  looking,  reading,  and 
chatting,  hours  have  fled  cheeiilT; 
and  here  is  Gbnntham,  with  beanti^ 
tall  spire,  recalling  the  queenly  one 
of  SflJisbnry ;  beyond  it  stretch  the 
rich  pastures,  with  low  wooded  bills 
to  the  east.  Then  comes  and  goes 
on  our  left  the  large  Earty-Esglish 
church  of  Selby,  with  its  sqnsrc 
oentral  tower  and  pinnacled  gables; 
and  soon  after,  on  their  hill,  rise  to 
view  three  great  towers,  well  known 
firom  a  thousand  pictures, — ^York 
Minster. 

One,  two,  three  hotels  near  the 
station  are  full,  for  there  is  an  agri- 
cultural show  in  the  city;  but  I 
find  harbour  in  the  fourth,  and  sec 
with  delight  firom  my  bedroom  win- 
dow the  grand  old  GaUiedral  athwart 
the  smoke  of  many  chimneys.  It  ^ 
a  great  point  to  see  something  firom 
one's  bedroom  window,  fiir  inn- 
dental  glimpses  often  give  more 
pleasure  and  leave  more  imprefision 
than  any  formal  examination. 

Out  I  sallied  through  the  narrow 
old-fashioned  streets  and  over  a 
bridge.  IsYork  a  seaport?  No:  these 
are  only  barges,  that  come  up  the 
Ouse  ftixm  (£x>le;  but  their  mtfts 
and  quaint  green  and  red  huHs  make 
a  pl^usant  show  along  the  <TQ&y»  vxi 
there  are  sailors  there  and  sailors* 
taverns,  and  the  river  is  a  good 
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breadth.  Then  wending  upwards, 
and  taming  a  comer,  I  am  sud- 
denly over^^owed  by  the  Mighty 
Presence,  and  stand  speechless  be- 
fore the  great  south  porch.  It  does 
not  equal,  architecturally,  the  north 
porch  of  the  noble  church  of  West- 
minster, but  this  edifice  on  the 
whole  is  externally  far  more  impres- 
sive and  more  delightful  than  that 
which  stands  at  the  end  of  Parlia- 
ment Street.  Comparing  interiors, 
York  must  yield  the  palm,  save  in 
the  matter  of  stained  glass.  Her 
ancient  windows,  which  all  escaped 
the  Paritans,  glow  with  wondrous 
jewelry.  The  *Five  Sisters,'  five 
lofty  and  equal  lancets  in  the  gablo 
of  the  north  transept,  are  delicately 
nch  in  their  intertwining  patterns 
and  softly  varied  colours,  as  though 
made  of  vernal  wild  flowers.  Close 
to  this  tender  and  harmonious  tri- 
umph of  art,  so  as  to  draw  aside 
and  dazzle  your  eyes  as  you  look, 
are  several  windows  newlv  filled 
^vith  glass  by  Somebody  &  Co. — 
reds,  blues,  and  yellows,  liko  a 
cheap  coloured  engraving.  Memo- 
rial windows,  doubtless.  Bless  all 
concerned !— the  donors,  the  manu- 
facturers, the  Dean,  who  gave  per- 
mission. 

I  heard  afternoon  service,  the 
singing  boys,  the  fine  organ  (but 
wished  it  were  anywhere  else  than 
blockbg  up  the  vista) ;  then  went 
ronnd  with  the  old  verger,  thin, 
civil,  shrewd,  and  saw  tombs  and 
sculptures,  and  the  carved  ivory 
horn  of  Ulphus,  friend  of  Canute, 
itself  seemingly  of  Oriental  work- 
manship and  old  beyond  reckoning, 
and  peeped  into  the  dark-pillared 
vaults  of  the  crypt,  and  turned  into 
the  lovely  octagon  Chapter-house, 
with  six  windows  of  noble  old  glass, 
and  one  of  paltry  new,  given  by  a 
tradesman  of  the  city,  this  last, 
facing  the  door,  being  the  most 
conspicuous  of  any.  The  policy  of 
not  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the 
month  may  easily  be  carried  too 
far.    It  is  only  beggars  who  must 


not  be  choosers,  and  the  gaardians 
of  such  a  place  as  York  M'^'y^ 
ought  to  be  very  choice  indeed. 
Bed  qms  custocUet  ijsaos  cusiodes  ? 
Neither  a  bishop  nor  a  dean  is  boimd 
to  have  adsthetic  instinct  and  know«>p 
ledge.  Could  we  not  have  a  Chief 
^dile  ?  But  when  once  appointed, 
he  would  have  to  use  his  own  eyes, 
and  his  own  judgment. 

Among  old  houses,  with  stone 
gateways,  and  armorial  sculptures, 
leading  to  courtyards  where  clothes- 
Hnes  with  their  burdens  stretch 
across ;  into  lanes,  narrowing  over- 
head, vnth  projecting  storeys  sup- 
ported on  carved  oak  beams;  up 
steps  to  an  ancient  hall,  at  one  end 
of  which  a  girls'  school  was  busy 
at  arithmetic  and  needlework,  and 
along  a  passage  to  another  ancient 
hall  under  the  same  roof,  hung 
with  portraits  of  city  worthies,  dead 
for  centuries  some  of  them,  and 
dowa-  a  stone  stair  to  a  litUe 
mouldy  chapel,  half  underground ; 
through  narrow  streets  again,  with 
small  churches  in  nooks;  under 
a  frowning  city  gate,  and  battle- 
mented  wall,  lost  again  into  the 
houses  on  either  hand ;  round  a 
strong  castle  (now  the  county  gaol) 
with  massive  outer  wall  of  modem 
masonry;  across  an  open  green, 
with  trees  and  paths  le^ng  to  the 
river,  to  the  wharf,  to  the  bridge, 
and  up  steps  to  bustling  [Micklo- 
gate]  again:  thus  I  rambled  during 
my  first  two  hours  in  York. 

I  had  expected  rough  manners, 
at  the  least  a  certain  broad  inde* 
pendence  and  hrvAqueriey  in  the 
Yorkers:  I  found  a  broad  accent, 
but  eveiybody  who  spoke  it  was  ex- 
traordinarily civil,  as  well  as  ready- 
witted,  and  in  the  streets  both  chil- 
dren and  grown  folk  took  a  real  in- 
terest in  answering  questions,  and 
directing  the  stranger.  I  took  a 
fancy  at  sight  to  the  City  of  the 
White  Bose  and  its  inhabitants. 

Nor  was  my  first  impression 
afterwards  spoilt,  as  sometimes 
happens.     After  dinner    I  turned 
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Tight  hand,  past  a  delightfdl  old 
ohmeh  among  trees  that  overhnng 
Mieklegate,  and  through  Micklegate 
Bar  along  the  broad  cheerful  Bub> 
urban  road  till  I  reached  the  race- 
course, a  widespread  green  pasture, 
with  open  paths  through  it.  Its 
name  is  no  doubt  highly  appropriate 
at  racing  time— Knaves'mire — ^but 
to-night  it  looked  as  innocent  as 
possible.  An  old  woman  from  a 
cottage  near  the  gate,  carrying  a 
white-haired  half-sleepy  little  grand- 
son in  her  arms,  answered  my  ques- 
tions  in  a  most  ready  and  kindly 
way.  They  had  come  out  to  look 
for  a  toy  the  child  had  lost  in  the 
grass,  and  without  which  he  was 
not  quite  willing  to  go  to  bed.  The 
sun  went  down  over  the  broad  green 
field  and  quiet  clumps  of  trees, 
and  turning  back  I  soon  saw  the 
black  gateway  that  still  dominates 
the  entrance  to  the  city,  and  over 
it,  huge  and  misty,  those  Three 
Towers,  two  equal  and  richly  pin- 
nacled, and  one  larger  than  they, 
square,  mighty,  and  massive.  By 
the  Gate  are  steps  to  the  old  Wall, 
which,  as  you  walk  along  it,  shows 
you  gardens,  hills  and  fields,  roofs, 
chimneys,  gables,  and  the  all-com- 
manding Minster,  and  overhangs  at 
one  comer  the  iron  web  of  a  great 
railway  station. 

The  full  moon  was  up  when  I 
again  crossed  the  river  by  another 
brid^,  a  handsome  modem  one, 
leadmg  direct  to  the  Minster *s  west 
front.  No  gate  or  fence  forbad  to 
ascend  the  broad  low  steps  of  the 
western  front,  to  stand  in  the  shadow 
of  its  pillared  portals,  to  let  one's 
eyes,  awe-stricken,  travel  up  the 
great  carven  towers,  like  mighty 
ladders  into  the  night-sky.  To 
wander,  a  new  comer,  through  a 
&mous  old  city  by  full  moonlight, 

Halving  church-towers  and  endless  streets 
with  shade ; 

to  find  in  some  ancient  narrow 
thorough&re  (but  neat  and  pros- 
perous in  its  old  age)  a  narrower 


court,  with  trim  old-&Bhioned  t^ 
vem-parlour  to  sup  in,  amoDg  por. 
traits  of  dogs  and  horses ;  then 
across  the  river  again,  by  another 
bridge,  its  barges  asleep  in  the 
moonl^ht,  and  so  to  clean  sheets 
and  sound  slumber,  was  pleasure 
enough  for  one  evening. 

Next  morning,  at  eight,  found  me 
atop  the  great  square  central  tower 
of  the  Minster,  looking  on  the  long 
ridges  of  gray  roof^  t]^e  rich  twin 
western  towers,  the  many  pinnacles 
far  below,  and,  still  &rther  down, 
the  flagstones  and  the  human  mites 
creeping  by.    There  is  the  old  red- 
brick mansion  (the  Blind  Asylam) 
into  whose  courtyard  I  wandered 
delightedly  by  the  moon ;  behind  it 
peep  through  foliage  the  beantifol 
arches  of  St.  Mary's  ruins,  and  the 
river  runs  at  foot.     Close  under  me 
is  the  Deanery,  a  modem  Elizabethan 
house  with  beautiful  little  old  chapel 
behind  and  large  gardens  bounded 
by  the  city  wall.     Black  Monk-Bar 
rises  among  the  crowded  roo£s,  and 
round  about  spreads  the  groat  rich 
plain,  com,  pasture,  and  woods,  in 
a  hiuse  that  promises  heat.    Tori: 
was  a  chief  station  of  the  Kelts  and 
of  the  Bomans,  perhaps  the  chiefest 
in  all  Britain.     Saxon  Winchester, 
London,  and  other  Southern  cities 
grew  in  power,  but  York  remained 
the  capital  of  ^e  North,  and  at  the 
Norman    Conquest    had,    as  some 
reckon,    twenty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, a  g^at  population  in  those 
days. 

Spite  of  colliories  and  railways 
it  has  only  double  as  many  now, 
luckily,  say  I  for  one.  The  modem 
increase  of  towns  is  for  the  most 
part  ugly  surplusage ;  they  are,  in 
an  artistic  sense,  highly  uncomfort- 
able, sprawl  about  so  that  you  can- 
not tell  where  they  begrin  or  end, 
and  envelope  and  confuse  what  is 
really  chamcteristic  in  them  with 
tiresome  and  unmeaning  rows  of 
brick,  or  stucco,  or  stone.  I  don  t 
deny  that  ventilation,  drainage,  Ac^ 
are  good  things,  or  assert  that  *'  mo- 
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dem  improvemeiitB'  are  contemptible 
because  modem,  if  they  are  reallj 
improyements.  Bat  are  oar  average 
modem  Btreets  always  qaite  perfect 
in  tbose  comforts  and  sanitaiy  ar- 
rangements on  which  we  pride  oar- 
selyes  so  mach,  and  which  cer- 
tainly onght  to  be  yery  complete  if 
they  are  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  the  naiye  honesty  and  fancy  of 
good  old  mason- work  and  wood- 
work, the  liberality  of  large  gardens, 
and  the  nataral  cheer  of  the  open 
conntry  coming  np  to  oar  gates ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  feelings  of 
neighboorliness  and  citizenship 
which  are  as  mach  oat  of  fashion, 
I  fear,  in  a  modem  mnshroom  town 
as  grace  and  pictaresqaeness  P  I 
half-expected  to  find  the  tme  York 
smothered  ap  in  a  sham  modem 
York,  bat  it  remains  fairly  com- 
pact, and  has  left  a  fitly  harmonions 
impression.  Moreoyer  prepared  (as 
I  said)  for  a  degree  of  rudeness,  or 
at  least  roaghness  of  manners,  I 
foand  nothing  bat  ciyility,  marked 
ciyility,  and  even  anxiety  to  please, 
in  old  and  yoang.  The  broad 
Northern  accent  conveyed  no  rade 
answer  to  any  enqniiy. 

Good-bye,  old  York!   oighteen  delightful 

hoars 
IVe  liTed  m  presence  of  thy  three  great 

Towers. 

I  noticed  here,  as  I  always  do  in 
coming  oat  of  London  into  a  mode- 
rate sized  conntry  town,  how  much 
more  content,  and  even  happiness,  is 
expressed  in  the  majority  of  the  faces. 
In  the  thoroaghly  rarsd  parts  there 
is  apt  to  be  a  dnllness  and  stolidity, 
bat  in  a  town  large  enongh  to  share 
in  the  daily  stir  of  the  world,  and 
not  too  large  to  repnlso  and  drive 
afar  off  the  amenities  of  nataro,  so 
soothing,  so  medicinal,  even  to  those 
who  are  not  conscioas  of  their 
effect,  there  is  a  good  chance  of 
wholesome  life. 

And  now  we  are  again  speeding 
northwards,  distant  blae  hills  to 
right  and  left,  a  sense  of  largeness 


in  the  landscape.  This  is  Dar- 
lington, fall  of  tall  smoky  chimneys, 
and  soon  after  leaving  it  we  cross 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Bail- 
way,  canny  George  Stephenson's 
work,  the  first  bit  of  road  in  the 
world  on  which  passengers  ever 
travelled  by  steam;  and  that  is 
only  siz-afid-forty  ^  years  ago.  A 
fellow-passenger  tells  me  that  this 
line  is  stiU  one  of  the  most  profitable 
in  England,  conntless  tons  of  coals 
and  iron  rolling  over  it  continnally. 

The  poor  colliery-fireman's  son, 
who  learned  {to  read  when  he  was 
eighteen,  what  a  change  it  has  been 
his  part  to  bring  aboat — ^mainly 
his — over  the  face  of  England  dar- 
ing the  last  forty  years  (saying 
nothing  of  America  or  elsewhere) ! 
This  plethora  of  town-popalatipn, 
this  rapid  circnlation  of  thines, 
people,  ideas,  this  hastening  of  &e 
national  poise,  this  general  feverish 
restlessness  of  modem  life ;  steady, 
solid,  shrewd  George  Stephenson 
has,  innocently  enongh,  had  mach 
hand  in  bringing  it  all  aboat  for 
better,  for  worse. 

Meanwhile  the  magic  car  sweeps 
as  ever  northwards,  throngh  Dar- 
hamshire  now,  where  the  landscapes 
are  barer,  and  the  villages  have  a 
mder  and  less  English  appearance. ' 
Ironworks  flame  on  every  side, 
among  their  black  monnds  of  slag. 
Westwards,  where  the  landscape 
opens,  we  see,  on  the  edge  of  a 
wooded  valley,  two  miles  away,  a 
groap  of  throe  dark  towers,  which, 
diminished  thongh  they  are  by  dis- 
tance, have  a  solemn  and  massive 
impressiveness — ^Darham  Cathedral. 
The  little  city  lies  perdae,  showing 
merely  its  haze  of  blae  smoke.  How 
small,  silent)  and  lonely  looks  this 
famous  old  nndeas  of  hamanity 
amid  the  wide  landscape,  ander  the 
wider  sky!  All  cities,  even  the 
great  capitals,  what  specks  of  dnst 
they  are  on  the  earth's  broad  carve ! 

Now  every  mile  crows  blacker 
and  Bmokief,  ironw^s  and  col- 
lieries  crowding  on  every  side,  till 
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we  glide  on  a  lofby  viaduct  over 
the  *  coaly  Tyne,'  its  wharves  and 
ships,  chimneys  and  famaces,  by  an 
ancient  black  tower  (the  original 
•  Newcastle/  built  by  William  the 
Conqueror  s  son,  Robert),  and  into  a 
great  railway  station,  one  of  the  state- 
hest  asd  solidest  structures  of  its 
kind.  There  was  just  time  to  run  out 
and  see  the  modem  Grey  Street,  and 
some  of  its  fellows,  all  built  of  clean 
stone,  and  the  old  tower  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas, with  its  beautiful  crown- 
like lantern,  before  we  resumed 
our  swift  progress,  emerging  from 
smother  and  blackness  into  a  wide 
green  plain  and  pure  atmosphere ; 
passing  a  little  red  and  blue  Town 
in  a  hollow,  with  the  Border  Castle 
still  keeping  watch  over  it  as  of  old 
from  among  its  trees  —  Morpeth; 
through  a  broad  green  country  of 
low  trees  and  irregular  hedgerows, 
intersected  with  glens,  often  the 
home  of  a  brook  (or  *  beck,*  as  they 
say  here);  see  the  sea-line  on  our 
right,  Warkworth  Castle,  the  little 
port  of  Alnmouth,  Holy  Island,  low 
and  sandy,  rising  into  a  castle- 
crowned  rock  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity ;  and  gliding  over  the 
Tweed  into  that  oddly  seated  town 
of  Berwick,  which  lias  the  honour 
of  a  special  mention  in  Acts  of 
Parliament.  It  stands,  within  and 
beyond  its  ramparts  and  gates,  on 
a  promontory  between  river  (hero 
about  three  hundredyards  wide)  and 
sea.  On  the  upper  side  of  its  fi  ne  old 
bridge,  tidal  Tweed,  father  of  many 
salmon,  has  sloping  banks  of  under- 
wood ;  on  the  other  curving  round 
the  town,  flowing  by  the  pier  and 
its  ships,  and  out  to  the  sands  and 
waves.  The  station  here,  and  re- 
freshment place,  were  slovenly  to  a 
degree  that  surprised  us,  coming 
from  the  South,  but  with  which 
we  grew  familiar,  though  not  con- 
tented, in  the  course  of  our  subse- 
quent experiences. 

This  ambiguous  town  no  sooner 
past  than  the  landscape  suddenly 
took  a  strongly  characteristic  Scot- 


tish appearance:     Some  hints  of  an 
approaching  change    had   ali-eady 
been  given,  but  here  a  new  con- 
dition  of    things  is   directly  and 
emphatically  asserted,  as  macliso 
as    if   Berwick    were    a   gateway 
with  England  written  up  on  one 
side  and    Scotland   on  Uiolotber. 
Instead  of  hedges,  there  are  low 
rough  stene walls;  on  the  treeles.^ 
grassy  slopes  smile  many  tiifls  of 
harebells  (Scotland's   'bluehells'); 
now  and  again  we  shoot  over  a 
little  rough  glen,  shaded  with  a^h 
and  rowan,  its  brook  ('bum'  w 
must  now  say)  dashing  downamon^' 
rocks  to  find  the  sea.     Sheepw&lk::, 
fern  and  heather — all  is  ScottisL 
The  sea  on  our  right  shows  from 
time  to  time.     Now  we  speed  into  a 
more  woody  region,  with  a  grtat 
modem  castle  among  the  trees,  t^f 
the  pyramid  of  tho  Bass  Bock  afar 
off,  pass  the  Dunbar  of  Cromwell 
tho  Preston-Pans  (i.e.  salt-pans)  v* 
Johnnie  Cope,  Musselburgh,  Portia- 
bello — all  the  towns  loolang  ronirli 
and  unkempt  after   England,  aQ<l 
tho    stations  rude   and  neglected. 
Gliding     now    among    walls   ani 
houses  of  gray  stone,  and  close  l>v 
a  venerable  building  of  noble  aspttt. 
with  the  ruin  of  a  rich  Grothic  cbapt . 
attached  to  it  (Holyrood),  weplui.:^? 
into  a  pit  of  infernal  blackness  and 
smother  with  a  shriek  hke  ton  thon- 
sand  demons,  and  go  roarinp:  s"^ 
shrieking    through    the    dark,  ti 
emerge  in    a   huge    semi-subtern- 
nean    railway   station,    dubbed  of 
*Waverley,*    the    dirtiest,   uglie»i, 
and  most  uncomfortable  that  tl  •^ 
art  of  man  has  yet  contrived.    As 
wo  try  to  secure  a  porter,  and  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  those  aln\'ulj 
engaged,  who  shove  against  cvi  :y- 
body  remorselessly,  and   speaK  a 
strong  harsh   language  with  some 
rude  likeness  to  Enghsh  (such  is 
really  the  first  impression),  we  sis^ 
on   our  left  a    huddle  of  mg^"-^ 
gray  stone  houses,  extremely  loftj, 
but     with     an    aspect    of  harth 
poverty,  and  feel  Uttle  prepossessed 
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by  these  first  impressioiiB  of  Auld 
Redde. 

Several  weaiy  flights  of   stairs 
lead  to  the  upper  world,   where 
Prince's  Street  helps  to  reassure  us, 
thongli  it  is  not  a  street  at  all,  but 
a  terrace  of   neat   moderate*sized 
gray  stone  houses,  mostly  shops  and 
hotels,  facing  a  green  valley  whose 
farther  slopes  are  topped  with  the 
long,  upward  slanting  ridge  of  the 
Old  Town  (now  mixed  with  many 
new  edifices)  culminating   in  the 
Castle  on  its  precipice^edge.     Near 
the  middle  of  the  thick*bailt  ridge 
stands  a  dark  church  tower,  sfy 
seen  through  the   beautiful    open 
work  of  its  crown  of  stone,  airy  at 
once  and  massive ;  and  close  behind 
the  lower  end  of  the  broken  ridge 
of  tall  gray  bouses  rises  suddenly 
a  bold  mountain.      See  the  huge 
Gothic  shrine  of  Sir  Walter,  his 
white  statue  seated  under  its  four- 
arched  canopy,   whence  climbs    a 
too-heavy  spire;  but  the  whole  is 
rich  and  effective.     There  are  the 
two  dumpy  Greek  Temples  on  '  the 
Mound.'      The  other  way,   Calton 
Hill    shows    its    queer  jumble    of 
monuments.     And  here  is  our  inn, 
in  the  pleasantest  situation  in  all 
Edinburgh,  the  open  and  cheerful 
square  of  Scotland's  patron-saint; 
Prince's  Street  on  one  hand,  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  and 
the  Fifeshire  Hills  on  the  other. 

It  is  possible  to  see  nearly  all  that 
is  broadly  characteristic  in  Edin- 
burgh's outward  aspect  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  remarkable  things 
are  so  accentuated  by  position  and 
arrangement.  I  was  about  ten  days 
in  'the  gray  metropolis  of  the 
North,'  and  became  familiar  with 
her  features  by  sunlight,  moonlight, 
and  gaslight  from  many  points  of 
view, — and  a  very  uncommon  and 
striking  city  she  is,  at  the  present  day 
and  at  all  hours,  affording  a  theatric 
coujh'd'cBil  from  various  points,  and 
full  of  picturesque  glimpses  and 
Burprines.  Yet,  neither  the  first 
impression  nor  the  final  sum  of  my 


impressions  was  comfortable,  in  an 
aesthetic  sense.   Edinburgh  has  gra- 
dually become,  and  is  more  and  more 
becoming,  annoyingly  heterogeneous 
in  aspect.    It  often  reminded  me  of 
a  chimney-piece  overloaded  with  a 
jumble  of  ornaments,  or  a  room  full 
of  fiirnitnre  of  all  tastes  and  styles 
together.    From  Prince's  Street  you 
can  see  at  one  view  two  squat  CFreek 
Temples,  a  huge  florid  Gothic  monu- 
ment to  the  great  novehsl^  a  large 
Renaissance  Bank  of  Scotland,  a 
Free  Kirk  Assembly  Hall  with  two 
conspicuously  ugly  towers  of  bas- 
tard Perpendicular,   the    beautiful 
old  crown  of  St.  Giles's  showing 
between  them ;  and,  further  up,  the 
Castle,  a  huge  heap  of  bastion  and 
barrack,  bestuck  with  little  modem 
turrets.     Here  stands  a  statue  of 
Allan  Kamsay ;  there,  up  a  vista,  is 
a  statue  of  George  the  Fourth.    The 
street  line  is  finished  at   one  end 
by  a  dull,  ungainly  modem  church 
tower  with  four  pinnacles,  and  a^ 
the  other  by  the  Calton  Hill  with 
its  beginning  of  an  imitation  of  the 
Parthenon  (twelve  pillars  and  a  loit 
of  architrave) — ^its  circular  Ghreek 
cenotaph,  its  quadrangular   Greek 
observatory,   its  Egyptian  obelisk, 
its  mock-mediiBval  castle  (the  jail), 
its  Nelson  Monument  (like  a  light- 
house), its  old  observatory  (like  a 
windmill),  and  several  other  archi- 
tectural curiosities, — the  two  last 
named  being  the  most  comfortable 
to  look  at,  as  honest  and  unaffected. 
One  of  the  newest  specimens  ad- 
ded to  this  miscellaneous  City,  is  a 
bronze  fountain  (without  water  as 
yet,  usually  the  scarcest  thing  in 
our  modem  fountains)  set  np  in  the 
western  part  of  Prince's  uardens, 
in  the  hollow.    This  fountain,  rather 
the  metal  machinery  for  one,  is  very 
large,  florid  and  ugly,  carrying  atop 
a  female  figure,  which  seen  from  the 
front  looks  like  a  Fuiy,  from  the 
rear  like  Venus  Kallipyge,  but  as 
it  holds  a  heavy  comnoopia,  is  pro- 
bably intended  for  the  Goddess  of 
Plenty. 
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Bat  let's  to  the  Old  Tom,  and 
to  the  hall  of  its  old  Parliainent 
House ;  for  there  the  BritiBh  Parlia- 
ment of  Science  has  its  head- 
quarters this  year,  and  we  mnst 
get  onr  ticket  and  hear  the  Pre- 
sident's opening  address  this  even- 
ing. The  old  hsJl,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  lawyers,  is  very  stately,  with 
a  beaatifdl  carved  roof  of  dark- 
coloured  oaken  beams.  It  is  also 
perfectly  trim  and  tidy,  and  the 
great  wmdow  is  filled  with  painted 
glass  from  Munich,  representing  the 
first  meetinff  of  the  Scottish  Lords  of 
Ptoliament  m  presence  of  James  Y ., 
May  27,  1532 — an  elaborate  pic- 
ture in  the  most  garish  colours, 
with  architectural  background,  in 
which  are  represented  two  other 
windows  and  buildings  outside 
thereof,  supposed  to  be  seen  through 
them,  to  the  great  admiration  of 
many  beholders.  While  I  was  con- 
templating this  work  of  art,  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  knew  told  me  that 
being  at  Munich  the  other  day  he 
went  over  the  famous  stained-glass 
manu&ctory,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals said  '  You  ought  if  possible  to 
see  thegreat  window  of  the  Parlia- 
ment &use  at  Edinburgh :  thai  is 
decidedly  our  chef'd^osuvre.*  It  is 
comfortable  to  be  able  to  lay  one's 
finger  on  an  admittedly  typical 
work  in  any  dass,  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  its  kind.  There  is  academic  skill 
here  of  an  unintoresiing  sort  in  the 
drawing  and  grouping  of  the  figures 
(which  I  think  are  by  Eaulbach), 
but  as  a  work  in  stained  glass  I 
have  not  hitherto  seen  so  preten- 
tious an  example  of  the  worst  school 
as  this  window.  A  bad  public  work 
of  art  (no  matter  whose  the  cost) 
is  a  public  injury,  and  ought  to 
have  its  character  made  clearly 
known. 

Sir  William  Thompson's  address 
was  given  in  the  Music  Hall  in 
George  Street,  a  large  building,  but 
not  nearly  hrge  enough  for  the 
crowds  that  choked  up  ite  doorways 
and  afterwards  crammed  it  in  every 


comer.  Tickets  had  been  issaed 
beforehand,  bearing  evidence  of 
elaborateW*  systematio  arrange- 
ments. X  ou  were  to  go  to  '  Block 
G,  No.  99,'  or  *  South  Gallery,  No. 
150;'  but  after  long  delays  and 
immense  squeezing  and  pnJung  in 
the  vestibule  and  on  the  stairs,  the 
attendant  at  the  inner  door  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  despair  as  we 
showed  him  our  tickets,  *  Ye  mann 
jist  push  in;  it's  a  parfik  confii- 
sion ! '  Yet  at  Liverpool  last  year, 
and  at  Exeter  the  year  before,  ihen 
had  been  no  donftision  or  difficulty 
at  all.  The  address,  which  was  in- 
audible to  many  at  the  back,  lasted 
nearly  two  hours;  the  President 
reading  it  (with  sharp  Scottish  sc* 
cent)  from  a  printed  copy.  To  reid 
in  an  ordinaiy  way  written  matterfiill 
of  abstruse  details  for  two  hours  to  a 
mixed  assemblage  of  two  thousand 
people  is  surely  a  mistake.  There 
is  no  use,  and  worse  than  none,  m 
'  addressing'  an  audience  rtrd  r^fCfy 
unless  by  voice,  eye,  presence, 
gesture,  you  can  add  personal  im- 

§ressiveness  to  your  subject-matter 
'he  art  of  reading  aloud,  which  u 
a  form  of  oratory,  should  be  gene- 
rally taught  and  exercised,  and  it 
ought  to  be  held  as  absurd  to  stand 
up  before  a  number  of  people  to 
read  aloud  without  some  proficiencj 
in  the  art,  as  to  try  fiddling  or  sing- 
ing to  them  with  no  more  qnalificap 
tion.  A  lecture  like  the  present— 
a  mere  going  over  the  words  of  a 
written  essay,  is  a  custom,  a  snpe^ 
stition,  for  which  Sir  William  Is 
not  responsible;  but  his  disooarsc 
(though  full  of  interest)  was  aLw 
of  a  length  unsuited  to  Uie  average 
of  human  patience.  Most  people 
would  have  been  content  with  an 
abridged  form  of  it,  brought  within 
compass  of  an  hoards  delireij. 
Meanwhile  we  had  the  solace  d 
staring  at  the  eminent  personages 
on  the  platform — of  observing  how 
perfectly  like  a  sturdy  gray-bearded 
English  gentleman  is  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil ;  how  vigorous  and  yonth- 
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ful  the  black-haired  Professor  Hnz- 
lej  looks  after  all  his  labours  and 
controversies,  and  what  a  mighty 
dome  is  the  cranium  of  our  g^at 
Homologist  of  the  Vertebrate  Ske- 
leton ! 

The  President's  address  began 
with  a  sketch  of  the  history  and 
work  of  the  British  Association; 
he  read  part  of  a  letter  from  David 
Brewster  to  Professor  Phillips, 
dated  Feb.  23, 1 83 1 :  '  It  is  proposed 
to  establish  a  British  Association  of 
men  of  science  similar  to  that  which 
has  existed  for  eight  years  in  Ger- 
many/ The  principal  objects  of  the 
society  would  be  '  to  make  the  cul- 
tivators of  science  acquainted  with 
each  other,  to  stimulate  one  another 
to  new  exertions,  and  to  bring  the 
objects  of  science  more  before  the 
public  eye,  and  to  take  measures 
for  advancing  itB  interests  and  acce- 
lerating its  progress.'  The  first 
meeting  was  held  that  year  at  York ; 
Lord  Milton,  President.  The  so- 
ciety at  first  sheltered  itself  under 
the  lee  of  aristocratic  prestige,  but 
no  longer  finds  it  expedient  to  do 
so ;  and  indeed  the  aristocratic 
element,  as  recognised  by  the  He- 
ralds' College,  is  nov^-a-days  con- 
spicuously and  wholesomely  absent 
from  its  meetings. 

References  to  electric  researches 
and  phenomena  naturally  occupied 
a  large  place  in  Sir  William's  essay, 
who  might  be  said  to  have  '  plucked 
up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks' 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic, 
when  the  great  Cable  proved  a  suc- 
cess,— that  is,  so  far  as  honour  de- 
pends on  title,  which  it  by  no  means 
does  in  his  case.  Then  he  treated  of 
atomSf  and  gave  hope  that  the  size, 
weight,  and  various  movements  of 
these  least  constituents  of  all  mat« 
ter  will,  ere  long,  be  accurately 
known,  and  that  even  'the  super- 
latively grand  (question,  what  is 
the  inner  mechanism  of  the  atom  P' 
may  at  last  be  solved. 

Next  came  $pecir»im  analym. 
Bays    of  light  passed   through   a 
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prism  show  various  lines  and  bands, 
dark,  bright,  and  of  several  colour?, 
and  these  have  been  found  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  burning  sub- 
stances from  which  the  rays  issue—* 
copper,  zinc,  sodium,  Slg,  Astro- 
nomers have  applied  this  fiEtct  to  the 
sun  and  stars.  'A  devoted  corps 
of  volunteers,'  said  the  President, 
'  of  all  nations,  whose  motto  might 
well  be  ubique^  have  directed  their 
artillery  to  evety  region  of  the  uni- 
verse. .  .  .  We  had  only  solar 
and  stellar  chemistry;  we  now 
have  solar  and  stellar  physiology.' 

O  joy !  I  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing to  myself^  to  live  in  this  day  of 
solar  and  stellar  physiology.  And 
when  we  do  really  understand  the 
inner  mechanism  of  an  atom,  how 
perfect  will  be  our  happiness  ! 

Then  Sir  William  went  on  to 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
solar  system  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  old '  nebular  hypothesis  ' 
supposed  a  fiery  nebulous  matter 
to  oegin  with,  which  condensed  and 
stored  itself  into  the  great  central 
fire-globe  of  our  sun,  and  into 
nmiad  other  suns.  But,  suggested 
Mayer,  perhaps  the  sun  is  hot,  or 
at  all  events  kept  hot,  by  the  con- 
tiivual  hammer-blows  of  meteors  on 
that  mighty  anvil  ?  Nay,  says 
Helmholtz  (in  1854.),  the  mutual 
gravitation  between  the  parts  of 
tiie  nebulous  matter  was  enough  to 
nucleate  the  heat  of  a  sun-centre, 
and  still  keeps  up  that  heat  by  the 
shrifiking  together  (if  I  understand 
rightly)  of  the  parts  of  that  mighty 
mass.  It  follows  that  the  solar 
power  is  gradually  diminishing,  but 
there  is  no  cause  for  immediate 
alarm,  for  'we  can  conceive  the 
sun  even  now  to  possess  a  sufficient 
store  of  energy  to  produce  heat  and 
light,  almost  as  at  present,  for 
several  million  years  of  time  fu- 
ture.' And  who  knows  what  may 
happen  in  the  meanwhile  P 

The  President  had  inclined  to 
Mayer's  theory,  but  has  given  it 
up,  and  Apparently  adopted  that  of 
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^ehnholfa.  No  chffliriwJ  iheorj  of 
the  sun's  fire  18 tenaUe.  ^Itmustbe 
OQndaded  as  most  probable  ihaA 
the  sun  is  at  present  merely  an 
incandescent  liquid  mass  cooling.' 
.  That  portentous  andpuzzlingskiey 
visitor,  a  Comet — what  is  it  ?  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  the  answer 
(hitherto  so  nngnessaUe)  has  g^ra- 
dnally  come  together,  and  is  now 
clear  and  certaan.  A  Comet  is  a 
group  qfmetearie  stones ;  '  self-lumi- 
nous in  its  nucleus  on  account  of 
collisions  among  its  constituents, 
while  its  tail  is  merely  a  por- 
tion of  the  less  dense  part  of 
the  iarain  illuminated  by  sunlight, 
and  Tisihle  or  inyisible  to  us 
according  to  drcnmsfcances,  not 
only  of  density,  d^^ree  of  illumina- 
tion, and  nearness,  but  also  of  tactic 
arrangement^  as  of  a  flock  of  birds 
or  the  edge  of  a  dond  of  tobacco 
smoke ! '  Sir  John  Herschel  de- 
clared himself  (Treatise  on  Astro^ 
nomy^  loth  edit.  p.  599)  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  tail  of  a 
comet  sweeping  round  the  sun  '  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
nay,  even  of  the  received  laws  of 
motion.'  But  the  'tail'  of  a  comet 
is  no  more  what  it  appears  to  be 
than  the  ^  horns  '  of  the  moon. 

This  was  a  very  interesting  state- 
ment, but  enveloped  in  so  much 
techmcal  detail  as  hardly  to  tell 
upon  the  audience.  It  was  only  in 
the  last  ten  minutes  of  his  address 
that  Sir  William  succeeded  in  arous- 
ing general  attention,  when  he  ap- 
proached the  question,  *How  did 
life  begin  upon  this  earth?  Science,' 
he  said,  *  brings  a  vast  mass  of  in- 
ductive evidence  against  the  hypo- 
thesis of  spontaneous  generation. 
...  I  confess  to  being  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  evidence  put  before 
us  by  Professor  Huxley,  and  I  am 
ready  to  adopt,  as  an  article  of 
scientific  faith,  true  through  all 
space  and  through  all  tame,  that 
life  proceeds  &om  life,  and  from 
nothing  but  life.' 

I  pause  here  to  remark  that  this 


sentence  does  not  vppesat  to  me 
quite  satisfiMstory.  It  brings  for- 
ward the  anthonty  of  Professor 
Huxley,  but  arrives  sordy  at  a 
conclusion  different  ficom  his  (see 
the  present  Bambler's  pi^per  'At 
Liverpool '  last  year) . 

And  then  Sir  William  piooeeded 
as  foUowB,  raising  his  voice  (far 
here  was  the  '  trot  for  the  avenue ' 
as  the  Irish  car-driw  said),  and 
the  whole  audience — now  some- 
what thinned  in  numbers — mak- 
ing a  perceptible  movement  oT 
attention:  'How,  then,  did  life 
originate  on  the  earth?  Ttacing- 
the  physical  history  of  the  earth 
backwards,  on  strict  dynamical 
principlea,  we  are  brought  to  a 
red-hot  melted  globe  on  which  no 
life  could  exist.  Hence  iHien  the 
earth  was  first  fit  for  life,  there  was 
no  living  thing  on  it.  ..  .  May  not,* 
he  went  onto  ask,  'the  first  organic 
germs  have  been  carried  to  eaiui  by 
meteoric  stones  ?  Science  is  bound, 
by  the  everlasting  law  of  honour,  to 
fiftce  fearlessly  every  problem  whikh 
can  fiurly  be  presented  to  it  (<^ 
plause).  If  a  probable  solution,  con- 
sistent with  ihe  ordinary  course  cf 
nature,  can  be  found,  we  must  not 
invoke  an  abnormal  act  of  creative 
power  (puzzlement),*  'It  is  often 
assumed  that  all,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  some,  meteoric  stones 
are  fragments  which  had  been 
broken  offfrt>m  greater  masses  and 
launched  free  into  space.'  .  .  .  'We 
must  regard  it  as  probable  in  the 
highest  decree  that  there  are  count- 
less seed-bearing  meteoric  stones 
moving  about  through  space. 
Though  the  hypothesis  might  seem 
wild  and  visionary,  I  (said  Sir 
William)  maintain  ^lat  it  is  not 
unscientific  (applause^  hU  of  an 
undecided  nature). 

'From  the  eso^  stocked  with 
such  vegetation  as  it  could  receive 
meteorically,  to  the  earth  teeming 
with  all  the  endless  variety  of 
plants  and  animals  which  now 
inhabit  it,  the  stop  is  prodigious ; 
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yety  aooording  to  the  doctrine  of 
CoBtinuity,  most  ably  laid  before 
the  Association  by  a  predecessor  in 
this  chair  (Mr.  Grove),  all  cieatniies 
now  living  on  earth  have  proceeded 
by  orderly  evolntion  from  some 
sach  origin.' 

After  quoting  Darwin,  with 
approval  of  Ins  opinion  that 
^  There  is  grandeur  in  this  view 
of  life,'  but  rejecting  the  hypo- 
thesis of  natand  s^ection.  Sir 
William  concluded  by  dedaring 
that  'the  doctrine  of  design'  has 
of  late  been  too  much  lost  sight  of. 
'  Overpoweringly  strong  proofs  of 
intelligent  and  benevolent  design 
lie  all  round  us ;  and  if  ever  per- 
plexities, whether  metaphysical  or 
Bcientific,  turn  us  away  from  them 
far  a  time,  they  come  back  upon  us 
wit^  irresistible  force,  showmg  to 
us  thioueh  nature  the  influence  of 
a  fi:«e  wul,  and  teaching  us  that  all 
living  beings  depend  on  one  ever- 
acting  Creator  and  Buler.'  Great 
amlause  followed  these  final  words. 

The  President's  hypothesis  of  a 
meteoric  origin  for  life  upon  our 
planet  was  much  commented  on  in 
the  newspapers,  but  was  tfiken 
little  notice  of  at  the  Association. 
Professor  Huxley,  in  one  of  the 
sections,  said  it  might  be  true,  for 
anght  he  knew;  but  that  at  all 
events  it  was  clear  the  President 
was  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  since  only  small  and 
humble  organisms  could  have  come 
to  earth  in  that  manner. 

Eveiyone  saw  at  once  that  such 
an  hypothesis  threw  no  light  upon 
the  origin  of  life;  it  merely 
changed  the  venue,  as  the  lawyers 
say,  from  our  planet  to  some  other. 
An  impromptu  version  of  the  theory 
reached  my  ears,  which  ran  thus — 
in  imitation  of  the  well-known  lines 
on  Great  !Fleas  and  Little  Fleas : 

Yowig  Worlds  have  old  Worlds 
With  genus  of  life  to  seed  'em ; 

Old  Worlds  had  older  Worlds— 
And  so  awd  infimetum. 

Still,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 


the  physical  beginning  of  all  the  or- 
ganic Hfe  which  our  ^urt>h  possesses 
and  has  possessed  was  not  on  this 
planet,  but  that  life-germs  were 
transferred  hither  from  another 
part  of  the  material  universe ;  and 
this,  if  proved,  would  make  it  all 
the  more  unlikely  that  we  earth- 
people  should  '  discover '  the  origin 
of  life.  But,  indeed,  we  shall  never 
in  any  case  make  that  discovery 
during  our  stay  on  this  planet : 
nay,  if  we  should  herealt^  inhabit 
in  turn  every  globe  frx>m  Mercury 
to  Neptune,  ana  visit  all  the  sokor 
mteins  now  sown  as  star-dust  in 
the  depth  of  our  night  skies,  this 
mystery  would  be  as  &r  from  us  as 
ever. 

The  meetings  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Association  at  Edin- 
burgh excited  but  little  public  in- 
terest, except  those  in  the  Anthropo- 
logical Department  of  Section  D 
(Biology).  The  proper  study  of 
mankind,  and  eroeomlly  woman- 
kind, is  man ;  and  crowds  of  both 
sexes  —  ladies,  I  think,  the  ma- 
jority— ^thronged  to  hear  of  Man 
and  the  Ape,  and  cognate  topics ; 
especially  interested  when  clerical 
and  scientific  dogmatists  buckled  on 
their  annour  and  spurred  against 
each  other  in  the  lists,  with  little  or 
no  result  save  the  amusement  of  the 
assembly. 

Two  soirees  were  given,  one  in 
the  University  Library,  the  other  in 
the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art. 
The  first  was  densely  crowded,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  evident  ^t  the  popular 
element  at  the  British  Association 
is  becoming  unmanageably  promi- 
nent— ^the  mere  swarm  of  people  who 
wiU  pay  a  pound  apiece  for  the 
amusement  of  being  '  Associates ' 
and  seeing  celebrities ;  and  that  the 
true  social  element  which  used  to 
characterise  the  meetings  is  getting 
swamped,  not  to  mention  embarrass- 
ments which  occasionally  beset  the 
scientific  proceedings  themselves 
from  the  same  cause.  But  what 
can  bo  done  P    Might  there  not  be 
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slight  prelimmary  examinations  in 
the  principles  of  science  before  issu- 
ing each  ticket,  which  would  tend 
to  the  propagation  of  scientific  cul- 
ture ?  And  *  Honorary '  Associates 
might  be  admitted  at  Itco  pounds 
apiece — ^which  would  probably  keep 
up  the  funds  while  it  lessened  the 
crush.  At  this  soiree  in  the  UniTer- 
sity  Library  I  first  became  fully  and 
feelingly  aware  of  how  thoroughly 
the  Scotch  deserve  their  reputation 
of  being  the  most  pushing  people  in 
the  world.  My  experience  began  in 
the  yestibule,  where  my  coffee  was 
upset  by  an  immense  red-whiskered 
gentleman,  in  eyening  dress,  all 
regular  and  complete  (which  tends 
to  imbue  one  with  politeness — cer- 
tainly makes  others  expect  it),  push- 
ing straight  to  the  table.  *  Really, 
sir ! '  said  I ;  and  what  do  you  sup- 
pose he  said?  Speaking  without 
any  heat  or  any  supercilious  cold- 
ness, but  in  the  merest  matter-of- 
&ct  style,  and  in  a  strong  Scotch 
accent.  'Oh!  everyone  must  take 
care  of  himself.' 

I  report  this  trivial  anecdote  be- 
cause the  phrase  might  serve  as  a 
motto  on  the  walls  of  this  good 
city.  In  that  evening's  soiree,  and 
in  the  streets  and  assembling- 
places  of  Edinburgh,  day  after  day 
I  received  an  amount  of  pushing, 
elbowing,  jostling,  bumping,  tread- 
ing on  the  toes,  such  as  I  never 
before  experienced.  The  Scot  does 
not  do  this  in  the  least  aggressively ; 
he  pushes  you  aside  because  he  is 
making  the  best  of  his  own  way ;  he 
gives  and  accepts  innumerable  con- 
cussions with  equanimity,  neither 
making  nor  expecting  apologies. 
He  is  habituated  to  this  roueh  style, 
as  the  barefoot  children  m  these 
streets  run  over  broken  stones 
without  feeling  them.  One  might 
go  about  London  for  a  twelvemonth 
without  so  much  physical  collision 
with  your  fellow-creatures  as  you 
meet  nere  in  a  day.  You  may  walk, 
say  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  the 
Bank,  and  with  ordinary  care  need 


not  as  much  as  feel  your  elbow 
touched :  nay,  if  you  go  aLong  Tot- 
tenham Court  Boad  on  a  Sabirday 
nighty  it  is  wonderful  with  how  Httle 
friction  the  countless  human  atoms 
slide  past  each  other.  Cockneys 
are  not  especially  famous  for  fine 
feelings  and  exquisite  manners ;  bnt 
besides  their  rule  (unknown  at  Edin- 
burgh) of  keeping  to  the  right  hand 
in  walking,  they  have  acquired  as  a 
second  nature  the  habit,  in  cases 
where  contact  is  inevitable,  of 
slightly  yielding  so  as  to  reduce  it 
to  a  minimum— a  habit  that  much 
conduces  to  general  convenience 
and  comfort. 

The  machinery  of  Scotch  man* 
ners  certainly  works  with  a  great 
deal  of  friction ;  yet  one  must  be 
unlucky  who  cannot  recall  examples 
of  a  combination  of  oordialiiy, 
frankness,  naivety  intelligence,  and 
humour,  at  once  very  Scotch  and 
very  lovable.  There  are  lips  on 
which  the  Scottish  accent  sounds 
musical  as  an  .^lolian  han). 

Let  me  distinguish.  I  love  in  a 
peasant's  mouth  t?ie  Scottish  dialect 
— ^a  racy,  picturesque,  melodious, 
and  in  many  ways  delightful  old 
form  of  English,  with  associafaons 
and  literature  of  its  own.  Also,  I 
greatly  relish  in  certain  people  tbe 
more  than  usually  emphatic  iniona- 
Hon  which  tells  of  the  hardy  Kortli 
country.  But  there  is  a  peculiar 
and  too  common  Caledonian  way  of 
speaking  English,  or  rather  there 
are  several  common  varieties  which 
are  merely  the  harshest  and  ugliest 
of  all  provincial  brogues ;  the  more 
trying,  inasmuch  as  the  tormentor  is 
invariably  proud  beyond  description 
of  his  atrocious  manner  of  speech. 

The  old  Church  of  St.  Giles, 
*  restored '  out  of  all  reckoning  some 
forty  years  since,  excepting  the 
delicious  Gbthic  orown  of  its  steeple, 
still  expresses  externally,  thiouffh 
all  the  unsightly  modem  garb,  the 
nobility  of  its  size  and  plan.  Inside 
it  is  divided  into  three  Presbyterian 
places  of  worship,  and  to  the  laigest 
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of  these,  the  'High  Eirk,'  I  went 
on  Sondaj  to  hear  Mr.  Gaird,  a 
preacher  of  fame,  and  eke  a  college 
professor  at  Glasgow. 

A  somewhat  questionable  fieishion 
has  sprang  up  of  preaching  special 
sermons  at  the  British  Association 
in  every  town  which  they  honour 
with,  their  presence. 

Mr.  Caiid  (who  spoke  somewhafc 
hnakily,  bnt  with  mach  emphasis) 
was  on  the  broad  liberal  tack.  He 
qnoted  passages  from  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Comte,  and  other  modem  philo- 
sophers; not  showing  them  np  as 
monsters  or  deladed — O  dear  no! 
—or  taking  refage  behind  his 
Bible  or  any  *  cardinal  doctrine '  of 
faith,  bnt  expressing  a  profound 
resx>ect  for  these  writers,  and  bring- 
ing his  foots  and  logic  against  theii* 
facts  and  logic.  It  was  a  clever 
exercise,  and  a  very  curious  dis- 
oonrse  to  hear  in  the  High  Kirk  of 
Edinburgh,  but  it  was  hard  to  sup- 
pose it  could  do  anybody  much 
good. 

Says  Caiid,  '  1*11  quote,  and  then  refute, 
£ach  modern  philosophic  dooi  * — 
And  so  he  did  ;  but  each  quotation 
Seem*d  to  outweigh  the  refutation. 

Some  of  the  old-fashioned  wor- 
shippers must  have  felt  uncom- 
fortably like  the  villager  who,  after 
a  clever  sermon  on  the  Evidences 
of  the  Existence  of  the  Deity,  said 
he  had  never  thought  of  doubting 
it  before. 

Unlucky  was  it  for  Edinburgh 
when  some  clever  wight  thought  of 
dabbing  her  *'  the  Modem  Athens,' 
and  gave  the  hint  for  her  queer 
swarm  of  temples  and  monu- 
ments. Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  there 
are  wonderful  picturesque  effects 
here,  as  when,  for  example,  you  see 
from  Prince's  Street — say  from  the 
east  comer  of  St.  David's  Street — 
red  evening  sunlight  kindling  up 
the  whole  range  of  the  Old  Town, 
blazing  reflected  from  countless 
windows,  and  making  a  beacon  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Scott 
Monument^  the  valley  being  all  in 


shadow.  Or  when,  best  by  moon- 
shine, you  ascend  or  descend  the 
long  and  lofty  High  Street,  as 
though  threading  a  mountain  pass; 
the  magic  light  and  shadow  throw- 
ing a  veil  over  the  general  squalor 
of  these  huge  old  masses  of  building, 
of  which,  however,  another  sense 
now  and  again  gives  disagreeable 
evidence.  The  street  narrows  at  a 
projecting  house  (John  Knox  lived 
there,  and  preached  from  the  win- 
dow), passes  old  Canongate  Jail 
with  projecting  dial,  and  at  foot  of 
the  long  steep  we  emerge  into 
an  opener  area  and  face  a  pictur- 
esque square  building,  with  pointed 
turrets,  its  front  in  deep  shadow. 
Moonlight  coming  round  the  comer 
silvers  the  foliage  of  a  tree  there 
that  trembles  in  the  night  breeze, 
and  the  moon  herself  is  just  sink- 
ing beneath  the  bold  outline  of  a 
mountain  which  rises  on  the  sky 
close  behind.  This  is  Holyrood 
Palace,  and  that  the  window  of 
Queen  Mary's  dressing-room.  Often 
in  loose  gown  with  loose  hair  on 
her  white  shoulders  did  she  look  out 
by  moonlight  on  the  opening  of  the 
Canongate  and  the  outline  of  Salis- 
bury Crags. 

By  daylight  I  trod  the  stately 
old  historic  rooms,  saw  the  wind- 
ing secret  staircase  and  little  pri- 
vate supper-room.  This  last  ought 
to  be  re-hung  with  tapestry,  and 
be  cleared  of  the  miscellaneous 
articles  which  are  shown  in  it 
museum- wise.  Also,  that  bedstead, 
however  curious  in  itself,  is  out 
of  place  in  the  audience-chamber. 
There  are  some  good  portraits  in 
the  living  rooms;  and  in  the  pic- 
ture gallery  a  series  of  Scottish 
Kings  which  ought  to  be  presented 
to  some  Scottish  Mrs.  Jarley. 
The  roofless  Abbey,  of  most  beau- 
tiful Early-English  work,  is  still 
used  as  a  buruJ  place,  chiefly  for 
Scottish  nobles.  In  one  comer 
stands  the  gloomy  Royal  Vault, 
like  a  water-tank.  It  opened  for 
the  body  of  James  Y.,  laist  of  the 
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Seottidi  Kings,  aaid  sfterwards  ftr 
JjCfrd  Daml^s.  Sewn  paces  dis- 
tant, under  that  east  window,  stocwL 
Darnlejand  Maiy  to  plight  their 
wedded  trotli. 

It  is  little  more  than  one  hundred 
years   (1768)   sinoe  this  beantifbl 
chapel  became  a  ruin.    An  incom- 
petent architect  put  on  a  heavy  new 
roof,  which  fell  in.    Was  the  fool 
pnniahed?     The  loss  is  so  recent 
that  it  yezes  one's  mind ;  and  the 
empiy,  roofless  shell  has  a  melan- 
choly  appearance  as  adjunct  to  the 
solid,  well-kept  palace.     I  am  be- 
ginning, I  find,  to  have  moods  of 
sjmpa^y — not  only  as  r^ards  this 
but  older  rains — ^with  the  American 
yiew  that  they  are  '  dreadMly  out 
of  repair,'  and  to  be  sometimes  as 
little  content  with  a  shattered  build- 
ing as  with  a  broken  statue,  how- 
ever beautifully  the  wounds  of  the 
former  may  be  bound  up  with  plas- 
ters of  moss  and  bandages  of  ivy. 
In  front  of  Holyrood  House  is  a 
pretentious  stone  fountain  of  recent 
erection,     with     a    crown-shaped 
finial,  in  plan  like  the  crown  over 
the  gateway.     You  can  compare 
the  two  at  a  glance,  and  see  how 
clumsy  the  modem  ornament  is. 
Where  is  the  artistic  instinct  gone 
to,  which  used  to  keep  [very  ordi- 
nary people  right  in  other  days  ? 

I  visited  most  of  the  sights  of 
Edinburgh.  Of  many  points  of 
vantage  for  a  general  view  the 
Castle  ramparts  rank  first.  There 
stretch  tlie  regular  streets  and 
squares  of  the  New  Town,  thick- 
sprinkled  villas  beyond  extending 
to  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  Victor 
Hugo  finely  terms  le  Premier  du 
Qtuitrieme,  that  is  to  say,  *  the  First 
of  the  Fourth,'  but  usually  called 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  You  see  Gran- 
ton  and  its  ferry  steamers,  smoky 
Leith  with  its  two  piers,  the  white 
lighthouse  on  Inchkeith  Island,  the 
hills  of  Fife  across  the  water.  Due 
eastward  the  Old  Town  huddles  in 
upon  you,  backed  by  its  suburban 
mountain,    which    is  part  of   the 


towBiy  md  wdkjfDtB  £ir  isvuijfiluBg. 
At  tin  feet  of  the  high  Guile  roA 
nestle   on    one    side     ^ae    gxeen 
slopes    and    woods    between  the 
two  towns,  on  the  other  the  broad 
Grassmarket,    the    narrow    West 
Port,  and  a  swarui  of  finowsy  streeks 
and  aUeys.    Beyond  these  Heriot's 
Hospital  rises  stately,  overlooking 
the  southern  saburfas  round  Bumts- 
field  LLoks  and^omingside,  a  pros- 
pect bounded  at  some  miles'  dis- 
tance by  the  chain  of  the  Pentland 
Hills.     To  eye  and  mind  a  varied 
panorama   truly.       On  the  Bomb 
JBatteiy  stands  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the    great    and    terrible    Camion 
family,  Mens  Meg,  at  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  request  restored  to  Scothmd 
from  the  Tower  of  London.    While 
I  looked  at  Meg,  a  soldier,  who  was 
playing  with  a  two-year-old  boy  and 
tossing  him  in  the  air,  seated  the 
child  in  the  vast  iron  throat  and 
pushed  him  gently  in  a  foot  or  two, 
while  the  mother  stood  by  smiling. 
Several  companies  of  the  93rd 
and    another    Highland    rmment 
were  at  drill  on  iSie  Castle  Espla- 
nade.    The  associations  connected 
with  the  dress,  the  Scottish  music 
played  by  the  bands,  the  bagpipers, 
the  historic  scenery  around,  and  the 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  fellow- 
soldiers  fellen  at  Waterloo,  in  India, 
in  the  Crimea,  impressed  my  mind, 
cool  as  it  was,  and  allowed  me  to 
imagine  how  great  must  be  the  force 
of  esprit  de  corps  on  a  soldier.    The 
dress  which  the  Lowland  Scotch  used 
to  think  barbarous  and  outlandish, 
and  English  authority  prohibited  as 
a  sign  of  lawlessness  (Dr.  Johnson, 
in  his  visit  to  the  Highlands  in  17731 
found  but  feint  traces  of  it  left), 
has  in  the  present  century  been 
revived  by  the  fandfel  pictures  of 
a  novelist,  and  utilised  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  to  excite  that  va- 
luable esprit  just  alluded  to.  (Some- 
thing similar,  perhaps,  might  have 
been  done  in  Ireland ;  but  the  Oon- 
naught  Rangers  and    BnniskiUen 
Dragoons  have  little  beyond  a  name 
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to  tasoeate  ihsm  wil^  the  Gieon 
IskDd.)  Still  more  oddly,  this 
nunmiameer's  dreBS  in  its  modem 
thflatricalifled  form— coming  into 
fall  blow  at  the  abenrd  reception 
of  George  the  Fourth  in  '22 — ^now 
represents  Scotland  in  the  world 
of  costnme;  so  do  men  clinff  to 
a  once»zecoffnised  symbol,  what- 
ever its  origin  or  intrinsic  sig- 
nificance. Scott  himself,  some- 
where, justly  objects  to  the  head- 
dress, with  its  drooping  and  hearse- 
Hke  black  toft,  in  place  of  the  bon- 
net and  single  upright  feather  of 
the  tme  Highlander.  The  soldiers 
on  drill  were  mostly,  I  shoold  guess. 
Lowland  Scotch.  Many  of  them 
were  mere  boys. 

We  were  allowed  to  see  through 
iron  bars  the  old  crown  and  sceptre 
and  sword  of  state  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland,  with  some  other  regal 
ornaments.  These,  after  the  Union, 
were  locked  away,  invisible  for  seve- 
lal  generations.  They  were  reported 
to  be  in  a  certain  strong  chest  in 
the  Castle,  bat  many  suspected  that 
they  had  been  carried  off  to  London. 
In  1818,  on  Eebruary  4,  commis- 
sionersopened  the  chest,  one  of  them 
being '  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Principal  Clerks  of  Session.' 
Amid  much  excitement  the  hd  was 
broken  open,  and  the  old  symbols 
of  Scotti^  monarchy  rose  from  their 
hnndred  years'  sleep.  It  is  certain 
that  no  one  there  felt  the  occasion  so 
intensely  as  Walter  Scott.  Some 
ladies  were  present,  of  whom  Miss 
Sophia  Scott,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  was 
one.  '  His  daughter  tells  me  (wrote 
Lockhart,  her  husband)  that  her 
father's  conyersation  had  worked 
her  feelings  up  to  such  a  pitch  that 
when  the  lid  was  again  removed 
8he  nearly  fainted  and  drew  back 
from  the  circle.  As  she  was  retir- 
ing she  was  startled  by  his  voice 
exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  the  deep- 
est emotion,  ^'something  between 
anger  and   despair,"    as    she  ex- 


prewes  it,  '<By  O— ,  no !"  '    One 

of  the  commissioners  had  made  a 
movement  as  if  to  put  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  a  young  lady  near 
him ;  but  at  Soott's  exclamation  laid 
it  down,  *  with  an  air  of  painful 
embarrassment.'  Scott  whispered, 
*  Pray  forgive  me,*  and  then  drew 
his  daughter  from  the  room,  and 
when  the  air  had  somewhat  reco- 
vered her,  walked  with  her  across 
the  Mound  to  Castle  Street.  A  very 
characteristic  anecdote.  The  creed 
of  old-fjaishioned  loyalty  found  in 
Scott  one  of  its  sincerest  and  most 
enthusiastic,  as  perhaps  one  of  its 
last,  devotees,  and  he  was  able  to 
worship  monarchy  without  mis- 
giving even  in  the  person  of  George 
the  Fourth. 

Scott  could  have  worshipped 
any  king;  but  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  his  'fat  friend'  had 
treated  him  with  mnch  personal 
attention.  Moreover,  it  seems  ab- 
surd to  refuse  the  evidence  that 
since  the  Second  Charles  we  have 
had  no  royal  personages  in  Eng- 
land who  could .  be  such  pleasant 
company  as  &t  George.  Thackeray's 
'  waistcoats,  and  under  them  more 
waistcoats,  and  under  them — ^no- 
thing,' is  palpably  unfedr.  Byron, 
who  was  no  worshipper  of  pi*inces, 
wrote  to  Scott  in  181 2  describing 
how  the  Prince  Regent,  whom  he 
met  at  a  ball,  had  praised  Scott's 
poetry — 'with  a  tone  and  taste 
which  gave  me  a  very  high  idea  of 
his  abinties  and  accomplishments, 
which  I  had  hitherto  considered  as 
confined  to  manners,  certainly  su- 
perior to  those  of  any  living  gentle- 
man;'' and  also  describes  him  in 
Don  Jucm  (xii.  84)  as 

(Whate'er  he  may  be  now), 
A  Prince,  the  prince  of  princes  at  the  time, 
....  without  alloy  of  fop  or  beau, 
A  finished  gentleman  from  top  to  toe. 

Byron  would  hardly  have  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  write  this  at  the  time 


>  Lockhaxt'B  Scott  (1844),  p.  aai. 
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lie  did'nnlefls  he  bad  been  a  good 
deal  impressed.  WDaon  Cipker 
aajBy  'ihe  Prinoe  and  Scott  were 
the  two  moat  briUiant  story- 
tellers, in  their  sereral  wajs,  that 
I  have  ever  happened  to  meet.'' 
Nero  baa  been  rehabilitated  bj  a 
German  historian,  Richard  the 
Third  by  an  English  ladj,  Jndaa 
himself  by  somebody.  Who  will 
try  and  whitewash  oor  Fat  Friend 
a  little  ? 

The  Scott  Centenary  Festiyal  (for 
he  was  bom  in  1771)  being  at  buid, 
within  the  rooms  of  the  Soottiah 
Academy  of  Painting  were  gathered 
a  large  number  of  memorials  of  the 
Author  of  Mamdon  and  of  Wa/verley 
for  public  inspection.  Scores  of 
various  presentments  of  the  shrewd 
homely  &ce  were  there,  the  most 
interesting  to  me  being  a  miniature 
in  ivoiy  done  at  Batb,  whither  the 
little  white-headed  boy  had  been 
taken  in  his  fourth  year,  by  Aunt 
Janet,  for  the  lameness  in  his  right 
leg,  brought  on  by  teething  fever  at 
eighteen  months  old.  At  four  and 
at  fifty  it  was  wonderfully  the  same 
head. 

Under  glass,  with  many  other 
letters,  lay  open  and  l^ble  that 
interesting  one  from  It&s.  Cock- 
bum  :  '  I  supped  last  night  in  Mr. 
Walter  Scott's.  He  has  the  most 
extraordinary  genius  of  a  boy  I  ever 
saw  ' — agoing  on  to  describe  little 
Walter  (about  six  years  old)  reading 
a  description  of  a  shipwreck  and 
his  remarks.  When  tne  boy  was 
about  twelve,  James  Ballantyne,  for 
a  time  his  schoolfellow  at  Kelso, 
found  him  '  devoted  to  antiquarian 
lore,  and  certainly  the  best  story- 
teller I  had  ever  heard';  adding, 
'  I  cannot  recall  any  other  instance 
in  which  the  man  and  the  boy  con- 
tinued to  resemble  each  other  so 
much  and  so  long.'^ 

Scott  himself  says,  *  It  is  always 
interesting  to  trace  in  the  child  the 
germs  of  the  great  man  and   his 


action  on  the  world.*  There  is  no 
diflienlty  about  thia  in  Scott's  case: 
his  life  and  work,  in  their  best 
{biases,  resulted  inm  the  easy  and 
healthy  developiiient  of  his  natnr&l 
gifts.  He  at  times  was  disposed 
to  lament  *  the  irr^olarity  of  his 
education,'  and  says,  with  his  usual 
modesty,  'It  is  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  I  reooQect  in  my  man. 
hood  the  oppgrfamities  of  stadj 
which  I  ne^cted  in  my  yoath: 
through  eveiy  pari  of  my  Hterary 
career  I  have  felt  pinched  and  ham- 
pered by  my  own  ignorance,  and  1 
would  at  thos  moment  give  half  the 
reputation  I  have  had  the  sood  for- 
tune to  acquire  if  by  domg  so  I 
could  rest  the  remaining  part  upon 
a  solid  foundation  of  learning  and 
science.'  There  are  few  superior 
men  who  cannot  find  subject  for 
regret  in  a  retrospect  of  their  ednca^ 
tion,  but  the  feeling,  while  portlj 
just,  is  apt  also  to  have  a  mixtare  of 
delusion.  Te  those  good  things 
which  we  have  missed  we  usnallj 
assign  an  excessive  value,  and  do 
not  consider  that  had  we  gained 
them,  we  must  have  lost,  in  ex- 
change, some — and  we  cannot  saj 
how  much — of  those  which  hare 
actually  fidlen  to  our  lot.  Scott  had 
no  turn  for  the  natural  sciences, 
none  for  the  arts  of  painting  or 
music,  hardly  the  least  rehsh  for 
ancient  classic  literature,  a  positiye 
distaste  for  all  philosophic  discus- 
sion, whether  moral,  political,  or 
sesthetic.  He  revelled  in  storiei, 
poems,  ballads,  the  drama,  and 
belles  lettres  in  general;  and  along 
with  this  his  mind  had  a  special  sort 
of  antiquarian  ism,  mainly  medisval 
and  Scottish,  coloured  by  senti- 
ment and  &ncy,  and  applying  itself 
to  personal  and  local  objects.  He 
did  not  stickle  for  rigid  accoiac^t 
and  readily  accepted  any  excuse 
for  conjuring  up  a  dream  of  the 
bygone,  not  too  far  removed.  *If 
there's  no  tradition  for  this  glen,' 


>  Lockhart*0  Scott  (1844),  313. 
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he  once  said  to  a  companion, 
*  we'll  invent  one/  and  certainly 
the  merest  hint  would  have  sufficed 
him«  His  memory  was  a  huge 
storehouse  or  museum;  but  no 
careful  scrutiny  into  the  genuine- 
ness or  value  of  the  various  articles 
had  been  made  by  the  collector.  If 
ever  man  was  bom  to  tell  stories, 
Scott  was.  The  question  is,  did  he 
do,  as  the  French  say,  his  possible, 
in  that  line  ? 

Scott  and  Shakespeare  are  not 
seldom  spoken  of  together,  and  it  is 
sometames  remarked  *  Scott  wrote 
mainly  for  money — so  did  Shake- 
speare; and  look  what  fine  work 
each  produced  under  those  condi- 
tions.' Putting  aside  many  other 
reflections,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  this  :  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  we  could  have  got  better 
work  out  of  Shakespeare  than  we 
have,  except  by  his  living  longer; 
but  I  have  several  reasons  for 
thinking  that  we  might  have  had 
better  work  from  Scott  than  that 
which  he  has  left  behind,  admi- 
rable as  this  is  in  many  ways. 
Shakespeare  got  money  by  writing 
plays,  or  ratiiier  in  the  main  by 
skilful  and  business-like  handling 
of  theatrical  property ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  of  his  having 
written  for  money  in  the  same  sense 
that  Scott  wrote  for  money.  Proofs 
of  fluency  in  the  great  dramatist's 
work  are  abundant — but  there  is 
no  sign  of  hurry,  or  of  what  painters 
call  ^pot-boiUng ;'  everything  is  well 
considered,  denuite,  complete,  and, 
while  done  with  the  ease  of  sure 
mastery,  is  as  good  as  he  could  make 
it.  Scott's  experimental  novel, 
Wcvoerley^  remains  his  best.  The 
efforts  and  signs  of  bookmaking 
soon  began.  '  I  have  often,'  reporto 
Lockhart»  'heard  Scott  say  that 
his  second  novel  was  the  work  of 
six  weeks  at  a  Christmas.  ...  I 
am  Sony  to  have  to  add  that  the 
severity  of  labour,  like  the  repeti- 


tion of  it  which  had  such  deplorable 
effects  at  a  later  period  of  his  life, 
was  the  result  of  his  anxiety  to 
acquit  himself  of  obligations  arising 
out  of  his  connection  with  the  com- 
mercial speculations  of  the  Ballan- 
iynes.'* 

In  this  Scott  Loan  Collection 
hang  portraits  of  pompous  James 
Ballantyne,  the  printer;  flighty 
John,  whom  Scott  so  unluckily  set 
up  as  publisher;  and  Archibald  Con- 
stiable,  high  potentate  among  pub- 
lishers, whose  failure  for  £250,000 
dragged  down  with  it  the  lofty 
editice  of  good  fortune  of  the 
famous  author,  who  had  unwisely 
become  his  partner,  and  magnani- 
mously took  the  whole  responsibility 
of  this  enormous  debt  on  himself. 
I  bring  no  accusation  against  these 
men ;  they  did  after  their  kind :  but 
when  I  saw  their  portraits  in  this 
collection  of  Scott  Belies,  in  all  the 
glory  of  oil  painting  and  richly 
gilded  frames,  I  thought  to  myself 
that  considering  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects the  originals  had  had  upon 
poor  Sir  Walter's  life,  the  pictures, 
if  shown  here  at  all,  ought  to  have 
been  dressed  in  black  crape. 

The  Scott  Centenary  Festival  was 
held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  of 
August',  I  suppose  because  the 
British  Association  meeting  ended 
on  the  8th,  and,  moreover,  the 
grouse  shooting  began  on  the  1 2th. 
But  these  were  bad  reasons  for  the 
choice  of  a  wrong  day,  which  gave 
a  hollowness  to  all  the  proceedings. 
Some  American  newspapers  pub- 
lished (by  telegraph)  most  flaming 
accounts  of  the  Fertival — flags,  flow- 
ers,  bells,  illuminations,  multitudes, 
notabilities,  enthusiasm.  On  the 
spot  it  seemed  rather  a  flat  affair. 
The  Festival  (tickets,  one  pound 
each)  was  in  the  Com  Exchange, 
Orassmarket,  a  large  area,  decorated 
with  blue  and  red  calico  and  gaudy 
banners,  in  the  style  of  an  infant- 
school  feast.    Two  thousand  people 
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were  fmid  to  be  pneent,  and  to 
most  of  ihem  the  speeches  were  in* 
audible.  A  band  played,  aad  some 
Scottish  songs  were  snng  by  a  pro- 
fessional vocalist.  The  representa- 
tives of  English  literature  present 
were,  as  far  as  I  know,  Lord  Hough- 
ton and  Dean  Stanley;  of  foreign. 
Dr.  Beets,  who  has  translated  the 
Waverley  Novels  into  Dutch ;  and 
Mr.  Turguenief^  the  Russian  novel- 
ist. The  creature-comforts  con- 
sisted of  wine  (claret  and  sherry) 
and  fruit;  and  of  the  former  a 
good  share  must  have  gone  to  the 
waiters,  judging  from  the  appear- 
ances in  my  part  of  the  house  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  proceedings. 
One  waiter  had  seated  himself 
in  an  open  hamper  full  of  wine 
glasses.  Another,  when  I  spoke  to 
him,  was  unable  to  give  any  articu- 
late answer,  but  smiled  in  a  friendly 
way  and  patted  me  on  the  shoulder, 
to  express  his  good- will.  He  for 
one  seemed  to  enjoy  the  Festival.  A 
few  houses  in  Prince's  Street  had 
transparencies,  staring  at  which  the 
usual  throng  of  idlers  loitered  past 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  Edin- 
burgh went  to  sleep  as  usual ;  that 
is,  as  well  as  railway  whistling 
allows. 

This  noise  in  Edinburgh  is  a 
serious  nuisance;  and  indeed  the 
formation  of  the  Waverley  Bail- 
way  station  in  the  heart  of  the 
best  part  of  the  city  was  a  grand 
mistake.  AIL  the  valley  west  of 
the  Scott  Monument  is  a  pande- 
monium of  smoke  and  stench,  clat- 
ter and  shriek.  Bails,  locomotives, 
sheds,  a  bare  expanse  of  market 
beside  it,  overlooked  by  a  range  of 
preminent  and  ungainly  build- 
ings (between  the  North  Bridge 
and  Prince's  Street),  make  the  eye 
suffer  along  with  the  senses  of  smell 
and  hearing;  and  all  is  before 
the  windows  of  the  best  hotels. 
The  railway  whistle  ceases  not  day 
or  night,  and  echoes  hideously  along 
the  valley.  You  enter  Edinburgh, 
or  depart  from  it,  through  a  very 


low  and  dark  tomiel,  Afnafemg  in. 
femally  the  while ;  and  the  impres- 
sion on  one's  mind,  botii  while  you 
are  staying  in  Edinburgh  and  aner- 
wards,  is  that  the  whole  city  is 
but  an  adjunct  to  iiie  ugliest,  duN 
tiest,  and  noisiest  railway  station 
in  Europe. 

AH  this  is  unnecessary;  nay, 
injurious  even  in  a  busineBB  view: 
for  in  Edinburgh  the  daiinB  of 
Conunerce  are  not  paramount ;  she 
invites  the  visitor  and  sqjooma 
mainly  by  her  fiayne  of  pictiiie8qa& 
ness  and  agreeability .  This  railiraj 
through  the  Prince's  Oardsns,  and 
this  odious  Waverley  Station,  diiye 
many  away  quickly  who  wonld 
otherwise  have  stayed  longer,  and 
keep  many  from  maldng  a  second 
visit.  The  Caledonian  Station,attlie 
east  end  of  Prince's  Street,  and  the 
ground  adjacent,  wouldhave  afforded 
full  room  and  convenience  for  a 
general  station  for  Edinbmgh,  and 
the  line  which  runs  through  the 
valley  between  the  two  towns  ought 
to  have  been  carried  to  the  sonth  of 
the  Oastie  and  Old  Town,  with  a 
station  near  Holyrood — ^no  tnimelB 
needed.  I  dare  say  the  pitifhl  rital- 
ries  and  chicaneries  of  railway  com- 
panies had  something  to  do  in  the 
matter. 

From  the  Waverley  Station  I 
started  one  hot,  bright  morning  for 
Melrose,  Abbotsford,  and  Diybnrgh. 
It  was  an  excursion  in  connectiffli 
with  the  British  Association ;  tickets 
applied  for  and  approprkted  in 
limited  numbers  several  days  before, 
with  many  solenm  fonnalities.  The 
management  of  the  excursion  (if 
any  management  there  was)  tuned 
out  to  be  mere  chaos. 

Passing  Galashiels,  now  a  place 
busied  with  the  manufacture  cff  the 
cloth  called  Ttoeedy  we  were  set 
down  at  Melrose,  and  I  was  sof- 
prised  to  find  the  &mons  Abb^ 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  com- 
mon-place village,  with  a  whit^ 
washed  hotel  almost  touching  its 
beautiful  ruins.    Thence,  after  a& 
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hoar,  the  tein  oaxried  ns  to  St. 
Boswell's.  Is  ^ere  a  BoBwell 
too  among  the  samts  ?  Here  all 
the  omnibuses  and  other  carnages 
provided  for  the  excursion  pa^rty 
^whose  number  was  supposed  to 
be  accuratelj  known  beforehand 
—were  rapiSy  crowded  up ;  those 
excluded  being,  I  suppose,  carried 
forward  at  some  later  period.  For 
my  own  part,  I  took  to  that  use- 
ful mode  of  conTe7fi>iice, '  Shanks's 
Mare,'  and  gladly,  after  the  first 
vexation,  found  myself  alone  on 
a  grass-bordered  country  road,  on 
my  way  to  the  Tweed  and  Dry- 
borgh,  with  the  pastoral  Eildon 
Hills  in  view. 

I  could  think  over  the  chief  points 
in  Scott's  career,  which  I  had  lately 
been  reviving  in  my  memory :  his 
sturdy  Border  ancestors,  of  whom 
this  was  the  region;  his  mildly 
strict  father  and  mother,  in  good 
upper-ndddle  class  position;  his 
luneness;  visits  to  his  grandfather 
at  Smailholm,  to  his  good  Aunt 
Janet  at  Kelso,  hearing  Border  bal- 
lads and  stories,  and  already  a 
sworn  Jacobite;  his  irregular 
schooling,  and  large  miscellaneous 
reading,  especially  in  poetry  and 
romance ;  his  clerkship  to  his 
father,  visits  to  the  Highlands ; 
advocateship ;  sheriffship ;  mar- 
riage; prosperous,  happy  Hfe,  en- 
hanced by  antiquarian  and  literary 
tastes  up  to  the  mature  age  of 
thirty-five.  Then  his  sudden  and,  as 
it  were,  accidental  appearance  as 
a  &mous  narrative  poet,  and  some 
ten  years  later  as  a  still  more 
wonderful  prose  romancer;  his 
Tweedside  cottage  expanding  into  a 
castle ;  his  commercial  partnerships 
and  their  sad  results,— all  the  well- 
known  life-story  unrolled  itself  be- 
fore my  mind's  eye^  with  the  fresh 
significance  given  by  the  presence 
of  the  actual  scenery. 

Goethe  has  a  remark  to  this 
purport — ^that  a  man  to  make  a 
great  effect  on  the  world  must  not 
only  have  faculty,  but  a  suitable 


ehmeet  to  wcfA.  in.  Napoleon,  he 
said,  inherited  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Bums  the  old  songs  and  song- 
feeling  of  Scotland.  Walter  Bcott, 
with  antiquarian-romantic  turn  of 
mind  and  his  gift  of  picturesque 
narration,  inherited  the  history  and 
scenery  of  Scotland,  ftdl,  both  of 
them,  of  striking  situations  and 
contrasts, — old  Edinburgh,  the 
Border,  the  Highlands ;  old  feel- 
ings and  manners,  too,  that  were 
rapidly  disappearing  in  an  age  of 
transition. 

Here,  seen  firstthrough  a  roadside 
copse,  is  famous  Tweed  river,  curv- 
ing brightly  round  its  wooded  hills. 
Though  far  from  filling  its  winter 
channel,  it  is  even  now  a  dignified 
stream,  and  the  ferryman  has  to 
pull  strongly  against  its  clear  and 
rapid  current.  Under  large  ash 
trees  and  by  flowery  cottages  I 
push  up  the  bank,  and  along  a  bit 
of  road  to  Dryburgh.  Paying  four- 
pence  at  the  gate  (all  '  sent  ^  up 
to  London'),  and  passing  down 
a  trim  shady  lane,  I  find  myself 
among  the  beautiful  fragments 
of  the  Abbey,  Gothic  arches,  pil- 
lars, windows,  cloisters,  passages, 
a  widely-scattered  ruin,  tufted  v^ith 
ivy  and  grasses,  ferns  and  flowers, 
carpeted  with  greensward,  sha- 
dowed with  stately  trees,  surrounded 
by  lawns  and  woods.  Li  one  comer 
grew  a  regiment  of  tall  campanulee 
with  pale  purple  bells.  On  a  frag- 
ment of  hoary  stonework  hung  a 
rich  new  bunch  of  hone3rsuckle- 
blooms,  fragrant  coral  and  amber. 
In  an  aisle  which  still  retains  its 
groined  roof,  behind  heavy  iron 
rails,  are  seyeral  ponderous  modem 
tombs — ^those  of '  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Baronet,  of  Abbotsford,'  of  his 
wife,  of  his  eldest  son.  Here  also 
lie  the  bones  of  Lockhart,  his  son- 
in-law  and  biographer.  An  old 
man  was  leaning  close  by,  perhaps 
not  hopeless  of  donations.  He  had 
been  at  Sir  Walter's  frmeral — ^I 
think  he  said  he  was  the  sexton; 
but  what  with  the  swarm  of  ex- 
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cursioiiiBts,  the  pdliceman  in  attend- 
ance,  the  pompons  look  of  the 
tombs  with  their  jealons  iron  rail- 
ing, I  was  ont  of  tnne  and  felt 
little. 

Recrossing  the  ferry,  and  leaving 
the  crowd  to  fight  for  their  omni- 
buses again,  I  walked  back  alone  to 
Melrose,  enjoying  the  summer  day, 
hot  though  it  was,  the  banks  and 
hedgerows  full  of  harebells  and  mea- 
dowsweet, and  the  rest  now  and 
again  in  shadow  of  a  grove.  Passing 
through  the  town  for  Abbotsford, 
by  a  suburb  of  neat  little  villas,  I 
came  to  a  green,  and  a  church  of 
the  regular,  stodgy  Presbyterian 
architecture  of  the  last  generation 
or  two,  and  considered  with  amaze- 
ment how  Melrose  Abbey  and 
Dryburgh,  and  this  building,  could 
have  proceeded  out  of  the  same 
general  human  mind.  Then  I  struck 
a  most  delightful  high  path  by  the 
Tweed,  showing,  through  a  tangle 
of  bushes  and  wild  flowers,  the 
broad  silvery  river  below,  anglers 
plying  their  craft,  boys  bathing, 
but  afler  half-a-mile  or  so  leading 
out  again  to  the  dusty  road,  and  a 
huge  new  stuccoed  Hydropathic 
Establishment,  erected  by  a  Com- 
pany (limited).  A  couple  of  miles 
through  rather  bare  and  ugly  fields, 
with  rough  hills  on  the  left,  and  I 
arrive  at  a  tall  hedge  and  some 
good  trees — ^the  entrance  to  Abbots- 
ford.  The  place  is  kept  in  very 
trim  order— lawns  and  shrubberies, 
flower-garden  and  kitchen-g^arden. 
In  niches  in  the  wall  of  a  large 
back  green  or  courtyard  are  ranged 
various  old  bits  of  carved  stone  and 
fragments  of  statuary.  In  the 
house,  well-mannered  servants,  one 
to  each  room,  showed  the  visitors  in 
parties  of  about  ten  at  a  time 
through  the  hall  (hung  with  arms 
and  curiosities,  and  lighted  through 
garish  coloured  windows),  the 
dining-room,  library,  and  study. 
This  last  interested  me  most :    the 


books;  the  heavy  desk  and  easy 
chair ;  the  little  staircase  and  inner 
balcony  by  which  the  good  man 
used  to  pass  freely  from  and  to  bis 
bedroom ;  the  little  closet  where 
were  kept  his  outdoor  green  coat, 
stout  shoes,  broad  hat,  and  walking 
stick  (I  &iled  to  notice  these,  if 
they  were  still  there),  with  windov 
through  which  he  used  to  talk  with 
Tom  Purdieor  thegardener  (hecalled 
the  little  room  '  Speak  a  bit ')— aU 
these  seemed  fiuniliar.  I  managed 
to  linger  a  moment  or  two  alone,  and 
felt  almost  as  if  I  too  had  onoe  on 
a  time  been  guest  of  that  most 
hospitable  and  amiable  of  men- 
had  heard  his  hearty  Scottish 
accents,  seen  the  friendly  twinkle 
of  his  eyes,  and  felt  the  grasp  of  E': 
trusty  right  hand.  If  tears  cane 
into  my  eyes,  it  was  in  thinking  of 
Scott  as  a  man,  not  an  a  writer. 

The  north  terrace  shows  the  Tweed 
curving  round  a  broad  meadow, 
skirted  with  the  plantations  in  which 
Sir  Walter  took  so  great  an  intent 
and  pride.  But  what  had  been 
the  Laird's  feelings  could  he  hare 
foreseen  these  two  huge  mansions,  as 
big,  if  not  bigger  than  Abbotsford 
itself,  which  now  from  the  opposite 
bank  stare  defiantly  into  the  Scott 
domain,  the  private  houses  of  two 
rich  manufacturers,  in  whose  cars 
the  very  word  *  Tweed*  means  » 
species  of  woollen  cloth  ?  Trnly, 
vain  in  eveiy  sense  was  his  adding 

*  field  to  field.* 

A  certain  remark  of  Lockhart's 
seems  to  me  to  involve  seriow 
misconceptions.  He  is  praiang 
Scott's  *  capacity  for  practic^ 
dealing  and  rule  among  men/  and 
his    immense    business    activity: 

•  Compared  to  him,  all  the  rest  of 
the  poet  species  that  I  hare  chanced 
to  observe  nearly — with  bat  one 
glorious  exception  [GK)ethe  ?]-- 
have  seemed  to  me  to  do  little 
more  than  sleep  through  their  lives, 
and  at  best  to  fill  the  sum  mth 
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dreams.'  Now,  surely,  one  of '  the 
pod  species '  is  to  be  judged  by  his 
poetry  ?  Unbusiness-like  Bums, 
dawdling  Campbell,  lethargic  Cole- 
ridge, have  *i  left  us  finer  poetic 
work  than  any  of  Scott's.  More- 
over, after  acknowledging  a  man's 
energy  and  industry,  it  remains 
to  be  enquired  what  the  results 
are.  Scott's  series  of  business 
traDsactioos  brought  him  into  a 
most  lamentable  position.  The  par- 
ticular occasion  which  calls  forth 
Lockhart's  eulogium  is — the  visit 
of  Qeorge  IV.  to  Edinburgh,  and 
all  the  histrionic  Highlander  doings 
connected  with  it,  of  which  Scott 
was  the  mainspring 

Abbotsford  has  been  called  '  an 
architectural  romance,'  and  such  no 
doubt  was  the  planner's  intention ; 
bat  the  carrying  out  has  not  been 
Raccesshil.  It  is  useless  to  criticise 
details— enough  to  say,  that  the 
architectural  and  decorative  taste 
displayed  in  it  are  decidedly  of  no 
very  high  order. 

Returning  through  the  gardens 
on  my  way  out,  I  happened  to  pass 
near  a  pump,  at  which  a  young  lady 
of  nineteen  years  or  so  was  giving 
water  in  a  cup  to  two  bright  little 
girls  with  long  black  hair,  whom  I 
had  seen  chasing  hoops  over  the 
lawn.  It  waa  Sir  Walter's  great- 
granddaughter.  Lockhart,  her 
grandfather,  a  man  of  striking 
physique^  had  a  dark  complexion, 
I'egolar,  somewhat  aquiline  features, 
was  every  way  unlike  Scott ;  yet  in 
this  younff  lady  Nature  has  gone 
hack  to  Uie  type  of  Sir  Walter. 
The  fact  interested  me  much,  and  I 
trust  there  is  no  harm  in  noting  it 
in  print. 

Besides  the  Castle  and  Holyrood, 
which  are  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
the  Old  Town,  I  visited  all  or  most  of 
the  Edinburgh  lions, — George  He- 
riot's  school  for  one  (the  word  '  bos* 
pital'  here  and  elsewhere  has  grown 
to  be  a  misnomer),  a  building  of 
which  the  smooth  hard  stone,  fmely 


cut  and  joined,  gives  a  pleasure  in 
itself,  raised  to  satisfaction  by  the 
noble  Renaissance  style,  at  once  rich 
and  simple,  and  harmoniously  united 
to  a  piece  of  Gothic  in  the  chapel  of 
the  south  front.  Some  of  the  boys 
were  at  play  on  the  green  lawn, 
which  slopes  down  to  the  backs  of 
the  Grassmarket  houses  and  many 
a  frowsy  alley,  where,  but  for 
George  Heriot's  good  thought,  lang 
syne,  they  too  might  now  be  grow- 
ing up  in  filth  and  ignorance.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  boys,  orphans 
or  indigent,  and  sons  of '  freemen  ' 
in  Edinburgh,  are  fed  and  clothed, 
taught  and  cared  for,  in  this  pious 
palace.  The  bedrooms,  and  other 
parts  which  I  saw,  looked  the  per- 
fection of  order  and  plain  comfort, 
and  the  porter  and  housekeeper  in 
appearance  and  manners  were  ex- 
emplary officials.  Of  the  most 
promismg  boys  a  few,  perhaps  one 
or  two  in  a  year,  pass  up  to  col- 
lege, and  if  their  success  continue, 
issue  forth  to  the  battle  of  life  clad 
in  due  armour  and  weapons  of  Uni- 
versity graduateship.  There  is  very 
seldom  an  expulsion  from  the  Hos- 
pital, says  the  intelligent  old  porter 
(whose  Scottish  accent,  too,  sounds 
perfectly  fit  and  pleasant) — *  I  mind 
but  ane  lately,  and  that's  years 
syne.  He  was  a  vera  clever  lad, 
toe,  but  wild — ^wild.' 

Thinking  over  the  chances  of  this 
wild  clever  boy,  whose  nameless 
shadow  has  come  flitting  across 
the  field  of  my  brain,  I  pass  from 
Heriot's  ground  through  a  wicket 
in  the  wall,  and  find  myself  in 
Greyfriars  Churchyard,  an  old  and 
notable  burial-place,  once  the  gar- 
den of  the  monastery,  now  hemmed 
round  with  backs  of  houses.  Wan- 
dering among  grass  and  grave- 
stones, I  came  to  the  inscription 
for  George  Buchanan,  '  best  Latin 
poet  that  modem  Europe  has  pro- 
duced.' But  sweeter  (I  thought), 
fresher,  and  more  valuable  than  idl 
modem  Latin  poems  put  together 
is  that  most  delightful  pastoral  The 
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Chnile  Shepherd ;  and  liere,  look,  a 
slab,  set  in  the  side- wall  of  the  new 
church,  bears  the  name  of  AUan 
Bamsaj,  and  a  quatrain  signed 
Bums,  which  I  cannot  now  recall, 
but  it  includes  a  line  from  Gray's 
Elegy.  An  old  man  who  was  mow- 
ing the  grass  told  me — ^with  an  in^ 
terest  in  the  matter  (it  was  not  pe- 
cuniary) which  it  wofdd  be  hard  to 
find  in  England — ^that  Allan's  grave 
was  not  near  the  slab,  but  he  could 
show  me  where  it  was — under  that 
birch  tree — ^his  and  his  wife's.  *  The 
varse  is  Bnms's,'  he  added.  '  All 
but  one  line,'  said  I.  *  Ay  ay,  ye're 
richt^  that's  Gray.'  His  manners 
were  at  once  respectful  and  inde- 
pendent. He  at  once  moyed  off  and 
resumed  his  mowing.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  <Sd-fashioned  re- 
spectable Scottish  working  people 
both  of  town  and  country- are  su- 
perior to  the  same  class  anywhere 
else.  But  I  doubt  the  new  genera- 
tion has  not  improved  on  tilie  old 
school. 

Why  has  there  never  been  a  sex- 
ton-poet? I  daresay  Hamlet  has 
given  the  true  reason. 

Against  the  oldest  looking  part 
of  the  churchyard  wall  (a  fra^ent, 
is  it  not  ?  of  the  ancient  city  wall)  is 
an  upright  monument,-»'ibrom  May 
27th,  1 661 ,  that  the  Most  Noble  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle  was  beheaded,  to  the 
17th  of  February,  1688,  that  James 
Benwick  suffered ;  were  one  way  or 
other  Murdered  and  Destroyed  for 
the  same  Cause,  about  Eighteen 
Thousand,  of  whom  were  execute 
at  Edinburgh  about  an  hundred  of 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Ministers, 
and  Othera,  noble  martyrs  for  Jesus 
Christ.  The  most  of  them  lie  here.' 
But,  surely,  by  far  the  greater 
number  owed  their  fate  to  politics 
rather  than  religion.  The  old  Qrej' 
friars  Church,  built  1612,  was  burnt 
down  in  1845,  and  the  present 
building  is  in  no  way  notable. 

John  Knox's  house  (provided  for 
him  about  1560  as  minister  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  which  he  lived 


some  twelve  years)  I  fiuled  not  to 
enter,  mounting  to  the  first  floor 
by  the  old  outside  stair,  which,  like 
the  countless  other  stairs  of  the 
High  Street,  swarmed  with  dirty 
barefooted  children.  The  rooms, 
albeit  restored  and  painted  up,  r&> 
tain  a  veritably  quaint  aspect  in 
their  low  ceilings,  dark  panek,  asd 
latticed  windows.  Here  is  the  pro* 
jecting  little  room  which  the  Town 
Council  built  for  the  stem  preacher, 
for  a  stuchr,  with  an  oak-chair  in  it 
vouched  tor  as  his.  From  this  win- 
dow in  another  room  he  used  to 
preach  to  the  crowd  in  the  Higb 
Street.  Hereabouts  he  sat  wkn 
the  bullet  intended  for  his  head 
went  through  the  brass  caudlesticL 
Outside,  on  the  comer  of  the  gaUe 
is  carved  a  sun  issuing  from  a^knaiif 
and  bearing  on  his  disk  6E0X 
Deus,  GK>D,  at  which  a  bearded  man 
points  with  his  right  hand,  while  be 
holds  a  book  in  his  left.  This  peN 
haps  has  been  added  since  Knox's 
time,  but  not  so  the  inscription  that 
nuoB  along' the  wall  :— 

LVPB  .  GOD  .  ABUFE  .  AL  .  AND  .  Tl . 
NYCHTBOUR  .  AS  .  TI  .  SELF. 

Under  this  is  the  window  of  a 
tobacconist's  shop  which  occupies 
the  ground-floor,  with  theatre  and 
music-hall  bills  displayed  amongtbe 
pipes  and '  birds-eye.'  At  tiie  conn- 
ter  they  serve  you  with  a  cigar,  or 
with  a  ticket,  price  sizpeuoe,  to  see 
John  Ejioz'b  rooms. 

The  cemetery  in  which  his  bodj 
was  laid  is  now  Parliament  Square^ 
where  you  will  find  *  I.  K.  1572  'cut 
on  a  slab  in  the  pavement,  jns^ 
behind  the  horse's  tail  of  a  leaden 
equestrian  statue  (the  horse  in  the 
act  of  performing  a  curious  dancing 
step),  with  a  long  inscription  on  the 
pedestal,  beginning  *AiAgusti8iiff^\ 
magn'^icentissimoj  Oarolo  Sectindo' 

At  Geneva,  one  Sunday  evening. 
I  went  to  look  at  Calvin's  grave, 
and  found  the  citizens  thronging 
into  the  doors  of  an  Opera  House 
hard   by.     In  this  old  street  in 
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which  Elnoz  lived,  preached,  and 
has  foond  a  grave,  folk  do  not  go 
to  theatres  on  Sunday ;  but  on 
Satordi^  night,  and  not  that  night 
only,  a  drunken,  blasphemous,  vi- 
cious, shameless  multitude  swarm 
in  the  jnain  tboroughfEure  and  up 
every  stinking  court  and  'wynd,' 
and  on  every  foul  common-stair, 
and  through  every  stifling  hole  and 
passage  of  the  huge  old  m>wsy  gray 
houses,  crammed  with  filth  and 
disease,  crawling  with  every  kind 
of  vermin,  of  which  the  human  is 
only  the  largest.  The  public^houses 
close  at  eleven,  but  the  people  drink 
hard  up  to  the  honr,  and  tiien  take 
out  whiskey  in  bottles.  The  disso- 
lute women  in  the  streets  are  less 
audacious  than  in  London,  and  not 
on  such  easy  terms  with  the  police : 
their  being  out  without  lawful  busi- 
ness after  ten  is  ground  enough  for 
an  arrest.  Still  they  are  very  nu- 
merous. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  reform 
mankind. 

The  right  way,  it  would  seem, 
has  not  yet  been  ^covered. 

I  saw  the  National  Qallery  of 
Scotland,  a  pleasant  suite  of  rooms, 
containing  several  noble  pictures  of 
the  Venetian  school ;  a  nne  Oains* 
borough  (the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Grahsm),  a  noteworthy  'Madame 
Pompadour '  by  Boucher,  and  other 
interasting  portraits;  but  what  I 
reially  learnt  there  was  to  appreciate 
thie  genius  of '  Thomson  of  Dudding- 
stone.'  There  are  eight  of  his  land- 
scapes in  the  gallery  combining  a 
highly  cultivated  artistic  breadth 
and  richness  with  a  delicate  and 
reverential  regard  for  natural  truth ; 
*  Aberlady  IB^y '  (No.  537)  being 
perhaps  the  best  of  all.  John 
Thomson  was  bom  in  the  Manse  of 
Dailly,  Ayrshire,  September  i,  1778, 
succeeded  his  father  as  minister 
there,  in  1 805  was  presented  to  the 
parish  of  Duddingstone  near  Edin- 
burgh, and  died  there  October  20, 
1 840.   He  painted  a  large  nxmiber  of 


pictures.  He  is  described  as  of  very 
kindly  disposition,  with  goodscholar- 
ship,  and  also  a  fine  taste  for  music. 

The  most  popular  pictures  in  tha 
gallery  seem  imquestionably  to  be 
two,  by  Sir  Noel  Paton,  purporting 
to  represent  scenes  from  the  MicU 
aummer  Night^a  Dreamy  very  elabo^ 
rate,  dean  and  pretty  in  execution* 
They  contain  a  crowd  of  naked 
figures,  which,  if  they  were  not 
called  '  fairies '  and  presented  under 
the  shield  of  Shakespeare's  autho- 
rity, would  certainly  be  thoughts 
ratiier  queer  in  their  attitudes  and 
goings  on. 

Thos  reminds  me  of  a  walk  I  had 
in  the  Sculpture  Gallery  (over  tho 
Antiquarian  Museum)  on  a  day 
when  it  was  open  free  to  the  pubHc^ 
and  of  the  astonished  looks  of  two 
young  women,  evidently  fresh  from 
the  countiT,  as  they  marched  down 
the  central  lane  between  two  double 
rows  of  life-size  casts  from  the 
antique — ^Ajaxee,  Antinouses,  and 
the  rest  of  them.  In  the  same  place 
I  heard  a  rouffh  fellow  say  to  his 
comrade,  as  l£ev  stood  before  a 
gigantic  statue  of  Neptune,  '  There 
wur  nivir  a  mon  as  muckle  as  yon !  * 
So  practical  in  its  views  of  art  is  the 
uncultivated  mind. 

I  rambled  to  several  interesting' 
places  near  Edinburgh, — ^to  the  wild 
sheep-walks  that  so  strangely  lise 
bard  by — one  might  ahnost  say 
aanong — ^the  crowded  city  streets ; 
to  the  grim  gray  seaport  of  Leith,. 
and,  crossing  the  Forth,  watched 
that  striking  prospect  of  the  min- 
gled towers  and  mountains  of  the 
Metropolis  of  the  North ;  to  Bos> 
lyn  Chapel  (an  hour's  drive  away 
through  the  stone-fenced  barley- 
fields),  fine- wrought  gem  of  Oothic 
carving,  looking  down  its  grassy 
slope  upon  the  glen  where  Eske 
brawls  among  rocks  and  high- 
piled  trees,  and  the  shadowy  path 
leads  to  Hawthomden  (whose  g^est 
was  Ben),  standing  solid  on  its  ver- 
durous pi'ecipice,  while  high  around 
rise  the  valley-woods.     I  wandered 
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oufc  to  Mornin^aide,  name  of  pleasanfc 
promise,  a  well-to-do  suburb  looking 
to  the  green  slopes  of  the  Pentlands. 
But,  alas  !  when  I  got  there  I  found 
myself  in  a  network  of  high  gray 
stone  walls.  '  Lover's  Lane '  has  a 
cemetery  wall  on  one  side  and  a 
garden  wall  topt  with  broken  glass 
on  the  other,  each  ten  feet  high. 
At  the  lower  end  comes  one  pretty 
peep  of  the  green  Pentlands  across 
a  meadowy  vale,  and  they  would 
have  been  visible  all  along  the 
lower  road  but  for  the  endless  stone 
walls  of  'Canaan  Park,'  *Eden  Her- 
mitage,' 'Harmony  House,'  and 
other  mansions.  The  '  Jordan ' 
burn  flows  through  the  valley. 
^These '  (as  Mr.  Pecksniff  said,  in 
reference  to  his  daughters)  '  are  not 
unholy  names,  I  believe.'  But  they 
seemed  true  Calvinistic  paradises, 
within  their  high  and  harsh  walls  of 
gray  stone,  length  after  length,  and 
no  glimpse  even  at  the  gates,  which 
all  kept  tight  their  wooden  lips. 

I  solaced  myself  by  making  a 
childish  rhym< 


All  tall  wall,  dreary  weary  way ! 
Harsh,  grim,  gray,  dreary  weary  wall  I 

And  it  applies  to  most  of  the 
Edinburgh  suburbs.  Stone  is  so 
plentiM  that  people  build  eight- 
foot  walls  round  their  cabbage-gar- 
dens and  turnip-fields.  One  gets 
sick  of  the  harsh  *gray  stone.  Be- 
yond Dean  Bridge  I  came  on  the 
still  quaint  up-and-down  red-roofed 
village  of  the  millers,  with  the  much- 
polluted  *  Water  of  Leith '  flowing 
through  it ;  and  wandered  through 
Dean  Cemetery  on  the  hill  above, 
where  among  the  multitude  of  tombs 
are  those  of  Jeffrey  and  Professor 
Wilson,  once — but  hardly  now — 
names  to  conjure  with. 

How  the  important  business  of 
eating  and  drinking  is  carried  on 
in  Scotland  as  distinguished  from 
other  parts  of  the  United  Elingdom 
is  a  not  uninteresting  topic,  but  I 


have  no  room  to  handle  it.  Let 
me  merely  recall  a  pleasant  hour 
in  an  old  tavern,  yclept  'John's,' 
in  a  huge  old  gray  courtyard  off  the 
"High.  Street,  close  to  Parliament 
House,  a  house  of  long  passages, 
low  ceilings,  heavy  sashed  windows, 
good  meat,  excellent  toddy,  onoe 
the  lawyers'  great  hoose  of  call, 
and  retaining  a  certain  grave  and 
learned  aspect.  I  sat  at  the  open 
window  supping  my  toddy.  The 
bit  of  evening  air  above  the  tall 
housetops  was  for  the  time  smoke- 
less, and  the  shrill  swifts  darted  to 
and  fro  in  it.  Far  down  in  the 
courtyard  was  a  noise  of  children 
at  play,  merry  too,  though  doubt* 
less  dirty  and  barefooted.  I  was 
reminded  of  an  old  house  of  mj 
childhood  far  away  from  Scotland, 
and  of  the  Waverley  Noveb  read 
aloud  by  my  aunt  to  a  delighted 
fireside  audience,  nothing  critical. 
What  dreams  I  had  then  of  the 
Ganongate,  and  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, and  Holyrood,  peopled  with 
the  great  Bomancer's  men  and 
women !  And  of  tme  historic  me* 
mories  also  how  brimful  is  this 
wonderful  old  city  around  me ! 

Methinks,  having  had  my  toes 
trodden  on,  I  may  have  spoken 
hard  things.  Where  afier  all  is 
there  such  another  city?  Do  I  not 
enjoy  Scotch  dialect,  Scotch  songs, 
Scotch  music  (even  the  bagpipes 
sometimes),  Scotch  toddy  ? — and  so 
I  sallied  forth  in  a  kindly  humonr. 

But  near  George  the  Fourth's 
Bridge  a  whiff  entered  my  nostrils 
of  no  Arabian  odour ;  suddenly  a 
terrific  yell  rang  through  the  steam- 
fiend-haunted  valley,  and  at  the 
same  time  Galton  Hill  hove  in  sight 
with  its  crowd  of  architectural  ca- 
riosities. 

Par*  ye  weel,  Auld  Reekie,  says 
I  (speaking,  I  dare  say,  very  indif- 
ferent Scotch)— I'm  aff  to  the 
Hielands  the  mom's  momin',*  and 
gude  be  wi'  ye ! 
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IRISH  qnestions  are  still  among 
those  which  most  occupy  the 
British  political  mind.  They  are  the 
qnestionB,  too,  which  every  British 
GoYemment  finds  it  most  difficult  to 
solve.  Even  the  present  Ooyem- 
ment  with  all  its  manifold  advan- 
tages finds  itself  very  disagreeably 
perplexed  when  it  has  to  legislate 
for  Mr.  John  Martin's  oonntry. 
The  present  Government  has  a  large 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  sapply  it  with  votes  and  cheers ; 
it  possesses  men  of  working  faculty 
and  of  eloquence;  it  has  a  very 
speedy  if  not  very  scientific  method 
of  catting  political  knots  where  their 
disentanglement  is  difficult.  And 
jet,  after  all,  its  legislation  for  Ire- 
land turns  out  to  be  timorous  in 
progress  and  incomplete  in  issue. 
The  solution  of  the  Irish  Church 
Qaestion  was  not  undertaken  till  it 
was  seen  to  be  the  most  facile  means 
of  reuniting  the  Liberal  party,  and 
now  that  the  Irish  Church  Question 
has  been  solved  the  solution  cannot 
be  considered  to  have  brought  con* 
tentment  to  the  Irish  mind.  The 
Irish  Land  Act  was  supremely  cre- 
ditable both  to  the  skill  and  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  Prime  Minister ; 
yet  the  weight  of  itfalls  less  on  those 
representatives  of  Protestant  ascen- 
dency at  whom  it  was  aimed  than 
on  the  native  landjobbers :  and 
Hibernian  hearts  have  not  been 
much  affected  nor  much  composed 
bj  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's labours.  Irish  pubHc  parks 
give  much  more  trouble  than  Eng- 
lish public  parks.  The  police  of 
Dublin  do  not  entertain  the  same 
ideas  of  duty  that  are  held  by 
their  blue  brethren  of  London. 
And,  if  one  is  to  believe  the  state- 
ments of  the  Irish  newspapers 
with  regard  to  Irish  telegraphy,  it 
would  appear  that  in  Ireland  even 
Hhe  electric  fluid*  gets  somewhat 
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nationalised,  and  becomes  as  a  con- 
sequence somewhat  intractable. 

But  of  all  the  Irish  qnestions  with 
which  the  British  Parliament  could 
have  to  deal — which  have  come,  or 
which  are  to  come,  to  show  up 
Saxon  shortcomings — the  question 
of  Irish  University  Education  is  by 
many  degrees  the  hardest  to  settle. 
The  proper  settlement  of  it — that 
settlement  which  reason  calls  for — 
is  not  very  difficult  to  find.  The 
probable  settlement  of  it — that  set- 
tlement which  party  exigencies  are 
likely  to  necessitate — is  also  not 
very  much  involved  in  mystery. 
Cardinal  Cullen  is  reported  to  anti- 
cipate that  his  views  will  inspire 
the  Cabinet  in  Downing  Street  as 
they  formerly  inspired  the  Council 
in  the  Vatican.  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self, though  in  a  manner  charac- 
teristically oracular,  has  given  of 
late  much  ground  for  thinking  that 
his  Eminence  will  not  in  the  end 
be  disappointed.  The  Premier  of 
course  expects  assistance  in  return. 
And  very  probably  it  has  been  pro- 
mised to  him — with  a  mental  reser- 
vation. The  Cardinal  will  give  no 
present  encouragement  to  the  agi- 
tation for  Home  Kule.  He  will  even, 
through  his  henchman,  the  classical 
MacSwiney,  give  it  a  public  rebuff. 
And  then,  as  a  matter  of  strict  reli- 
gious  obligation,  the  *  sanctimonious 
eloquence '  which  worked  the  down- 
fall of  an  endowed  Irish  Protestant 
Church,  will  work  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Irish  Catholic  Univer- 
sity. The  Maynooth  grant  in  per- 
haps threefold  its  original  magni- 
tude, and  of  course  with  a  new  and 
not  offensive  name,  will  be  restored 
to  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
and  added  to  the  350,000?.  May- 
nooth compensation,  will  be  a  very 
handsome  sum  wherewith  to  carry 
out  Irish  ideas.  Cardinal  Cullen,  if 
he  be  not  gone  to  the  Papal  Chair 
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or  to  'glorjr,  will  have  fulfilled  his 
mission  of  Oull^nisation,  and  will  be 
content,  if  the  powers  will  it,  to 
depart  in  peace.  He  will  have  done 
a  great  deal  for  that  barqae  of  Peter 
which,  in  the  Cardinal's  pastorals, 
gets  somehow  into  rhetorical  diffi- 
culties on  Peter's  rock.  The  Ca- 
tholic Irish  University  which  Pins 
IX.  obligingly  decreed  to  be  neces- 
eaiy  for  Ireland  will  have  been  at 
last  established.  The  Catholic  Irish 
yonth  will  be  saints  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  Eminence,  and  scholars 
after  the  manner  of  Bartholomew 
Woodlock.  The  good  old  times, 
the  golden  age  of  clerical  supre- 
macy and  lay  submission,  will  be 
restored.  There  will  be  a  second 
great  clearing  out  of  all  the  vipers, 
and  the  lambs  will  be  so  well 
guarded  that  the  wolves  will  give 
up  their  trade  in  despair. 

Now,  before  that  happy  consum- 
mation  has  been  attained,  it  may 
not  be  quite  amiss  to  forecast  a  few 
of  its  certain  consequences.  The 
present  writer  has  no  pretension  to 
any  gift  of  prophecy,  whether  in  the 
matter  of  Popes  like  St.  Malachy, 
or  in  the  matter  of  politics  like  St. 
Columbkille.  But  he  happens  to 
know  what  many  wise  men  antici- 
pate if  a  Catholic  University  be 
established  and  endowed  in  Ireland. 
It  is  their  opinion  rather  than  his 
own  that  he  proposes  to  state  in  the 
present  paper.  But  the  subject  is 
a  very  large  one,  and  the  space  he 
can  claim  in  Fraser  very  limited. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  he  will 
attempt  only  one  thing.  He  will 
state  briefly  and  sketchily  what 
kind  of  education  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  University  would  probably 
give  should  the  Gladstone-Cullen 
coalition  turn  out  successM. 

And,  in  the  outset,  it  is  well,  for 
clearness'  sake,  to  put  down  simply 
what  an  Irish  Catholic  University 
means.  I  may  profit  here  by  the 
anti-federalism  speech  of  Alderman 
MacSwiney.  That  person's  ante- 
cedents   indeed    have    fitted    hjvf^ 


rather  for  a  draper's  counter  than 
for  a  place  at  the  board  of  a  Gouncil 
on  Education ;  but  yet,  as  the  faith- 
ful retailer  of  ihe  Cardinal's  political 
wares,  as  well  as  one  who  in  the  fu- 
ture may  occasionally  be  consulted 
by  the  University  h&ida  on  the  staff 
most  suitable  for  the  students'  sou- 
tanes, his  statements  on  the  present 
matter  are  of  very  great  value.  The 
Catholic  hierarchy,  he  says,  mean- 
ing thereby,  somewhat  incorrectlj, 
the  bishops  alone,  are  the  nataral 
guardians  of  Irish  Catholic  educa- 
tion. That,  therefore,  is  the  first 
point.  The  University  would  he 
under  the  supreme  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
of  Ireland.  These  would  appoint 
the  professors  who  were  to  teach, 
and  the  books  which  were  to 
be  studied.  The  University  rale 
for  the  government  of  young  lay 
gentlemen  would  be  the  creation 
of  old  ecclesiastics,  most  of  whom 
would  know  as  much  about  the 
higher  lay  society  as  do  the  aborigi- 
nsds  of  Connemara.  The  rector  and 
deans,  as  well  as  the  professors  of 
the  University,  would  be  appointed 
by  the  bishops  alone,  and  would  he 
selected  very  frequently  (in  the 
case  of  the  rector  and  deans  per- 
haps invariably)  from  among  the 
Boman  Catholic  priests.  The  stu- 
dents would  be  supplied  from  Bo- 
man Catholic  seminaries,  which 
seminaries  themselves  would  be 
mainly  clerical  and  conducted  ex- 
clusively by  Boman  Catholic  clerics. 
The  honours,  emoluments,  offices, 
free  places  of  the  University  would 
be  altogether  at  the  disposal,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  sacerdotal 
hands.  Every  soul  in  the  Univer- 
sity would  be  a  Roman  Catbohc 
and  every  student  in  it  would  be 
an  Irishm^m. 

When  I  say  that  the  students  of 
the  University  would  be  all  Irish,  I 
must  guard  against  a  possible  mis- 
conception. I  do  not  mean  that 
from  the  prmected  Irish  Catholic 
University    foreigners     would    be 
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formally  excluded.  I  mean  that,  as 
ft  mfttter  of  fact,  no  foreigners  would 
come  for  education  there.  There 
would  be  no  return  of  the  far-o£f 
days  to  which  Irish  enthusiasts  are 
80  fond  of  referring,  when  the 
schools  of  Ireland  were  attended  by 
students  from  every  part  of  Europe. 
It  was  one  of  those  happy  accidents 
which  occur  sometimes  in  the  life 
of  a  nation,  that  Ireland,  ten  or 
twelve  centuries*  ago,  became  &- 
mons  as  an  Island  of  Scholars.  But 
that  was  brought  about  by  a  variety 
of  causes,  no  one  of  which  has  a 
present  existence.  One  cause  only 
requires  mention  here — ^there  was 
no  Ultramontanism  nor  intellectual 
slavery  in  those  far-off  days. 

Now,  it  being  clearly  understood 
that  an  Irish   Catholic  University 
would  be,  in  all  its  departments, 
utterly  and  completely  under  Roman 
episcopal  control,  there    arises  at 
ouce  a  main  supreme  reason  (not 
generally  noted)  why  such  a  Uni- 
versity should   not  be    permitted. 
No  University  should  be  permitted 
which  does  not  attain  that  principal 
purpose  for  which  in  modem  times 
Universities  are  required  at  all.   The 
principal  purpose  of  a  University 
is  to   ma^e    youths,    from    being 
Darrow,  provincial-minded  boys,  into 
mde,  world-thoughted  men.     But 
the  first  condition  of  mental  man- 
hood   is   mental  courage.      Every 
one  who  wishes  to  be  no  mental 
parasite  must  learn  to  stand  up,  and 
insist  upon  being  allowed  to  stand 
Qp  for  himself.     He  must '  fight  his 
^oubts,  and  gather  strength.      But 
it  is  the  whole    tendency  of  the 
Catholic  system  to  teach  and  insist 
upon  the   exact  opposite.     It  is  a 
doctrine  of  Roman  Catholics,  that 
even  a  doubt  about  one   of  their 
dogmas  is  a  serious  deadly  sin  of 
heresy.    It  is  another  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrine,  that  to  put  oneself  in 
danger  of  committing  sin  is  itself 
sinml.    Now,  I  shall  not  insist  upon 
the  principle,  defended,  however,  by 
the  greatest  of  men,  that  aU  real 


belief  must  begin  in  doubiing.  But 
I  shall  insist  on  this  fact,  known  to 
us  by  the  recorded  experiences  of 
splendid  men  still  living,  that  there 
comes  a  time  in  each  Christian 
thinker's  career  when  he  cannot 
help  doubting  about  all  or  some  of 
these  great  dogmas  that  go  under 
the  name  of  Revealed  Chnstianity. 
The  present  writer  has  no  desire  ^to 
insinuate  that  these  dogmas  are  un- 
true. But  their  truth  is  not  always 
apparent.  They  are  oftentimes  so  con- 
tradicted in  appearance  by  verified 
truth,  that  their  &lsehood  becomes  at 
least  extremely  probable.  In  such  a 
case  a  candid  thinker  must  doubt 
about  them,  and  no  such  doubt  is 
allowed  by  the  Catholic  system.  Nor 
is  there  much  utility  in  replying,  as 
Catholic  writers  would  probably 
reply,  that  the  Catholic  student  has 
in  such  a  case  a  safeguard  against 
scepticism,  that  is  to  say,  the  in- 
fallible authority  of  his  Church  or 
Pope.  That  same  infallible  au- 
thority must  have  its  infallibility 
shown  by  sufficient  evidence.  But 
in  the  first  place  such  evidence  is 
not  easily  discovered  even  by  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
even  if  such  evidence  were  fortu- 
nately found,  it  will  at  once  be 
balanced  by  the  primd  fade  con- 
clusive evidence  on  the  other  side, 
namely,  that  an  authority  cannot 
be  infaUible  which  teaches  a  dogma 
contradictory  of  the  express  teach- 
ing of  reason.  Doubt  must  follow. 
The  Catholic  system  does  not  allow 
it. 

Now,  the  practical  consequences 
of  such  a  system  in  a  University  are 
simply  ruinous  to  all  intellectual 
progress.  It  would  produce  a  per- 
fect slavery  and  paralysis  of  reason 
precisely  in  those  regions  of  thought 
where  most  fr'eedom  and  most 
strength  are  required.  In  the  pro- 
jected University  there  would  be  a 
return  of  those  dreary  days  when 
Papal  believers  in  Aristotle  gave  us 
that  interesting  doctrine  of  the 
Stagyrite  about  the  animation  of 
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the  haman  foBtns,  and  when  epL> 
scopal  believers  in  Ptolemy  (exer- 
cising donbiless  their  atoms  of 
infallibilitj)  perverted  Scriptore  to 
make  the  eurth  stand  stDL  Sach 
books  as  the  books  of  Mr.  Darwin 
woold  be  banned  and  burned;  happy 
is  it  for  the  author  himself  that  he 
did  not  struggle  into  existence  four 
hundred  years  sooner ;  the  logic  of 
Mill  and  the  metaphysic  of  Pro- 
fessor Bain  would  be  unclean  and 
unholy.  The  earnest,  honest  stu- 
dent would  find  his  position  simply 
unbearable.  He  would  have  to 
select  between  giving  up  his  pur- 
suit of  science  and  giving  up  his 
religious  system.  He  would  be  ex- 
pected to  give  a  full  assent  where 
partial  assent,  or  no  assent  at  all, 
was  solely  what  the  evidence  justified 
him  in  giving.  He  would  be  obliged, 
by  his  confessor  when  he  went  to 
confession,  by  his  religious  system 
at  all  times,  to  shun  those  authors 
who  had  ventured  beyond  the  plati- 
tudes of  Woodlock  and  Co.  One 
of  two  thinffs  he  would  probably 
do.  He  might  pretend  belief  while 
really  doubting;  or,  if  his  super- 
natural 'faith'  and  his  natural 
cowardice  overcame  his  affection 
for  truth,  he  might  give  up  his 
enquiries  completely. 

On  no  other  condition  would  the 
Boman  system  give  him  quarter. 
The  Boman  Catholic  Church  insures 
her  own  perfect  unity  in  faith  by 
decreeing  that  no  one  who  does  not 
believe  exactly  as  she  believes  can 
be  one  of  her  members.  That  is  a 
very  easy  process.  She  has  a  pro- 
cess equally  facile  for  retaining  her 
own  perfect  Catholicity.  Once  she 
catches  a  man,  she  finghtens  him 
from  trying  ever  to  get  away,  tell- 
ing him  that  if  he  ever  dares  even 
to  doubt  about  one  of  her  dogmas, 
his  doom  is  sealed.  And  kno^edge 
she  finds  is  sometimes  dangerous  to 
perfect  faith  in  her  dogmas.  She 
secures  her  children  against  such 
dangerous  knowledge  by  putting  it 
completely  out  of  their  reach.     She 


has  learned  a  lesson  fipom  the  pro> 
oeedings  in  Ptauiise.  She  therefore 
not  only  fi>rbids  the  eating  of  the 
apple,  but  she  does  as  mudi  as  she 
can  to  let  nobody  see  it.  She  ^1 
answer  Darwin  by  anathema,  and 
will  treat  Stuart  Mill  to  a  place  in 
a  syllabus.  And  for  all  her  diildreo, 
old  and  young,  she  will  have  per- 
petually prepiured  an  extensive  stoc^ 
of  Papal  pap  and  Lenten  lactentia. 
If  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy 
of  Ireland  are  to  be  the  directors  d 
the  proposed  Boman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity,  if  all  its  education  is  to  he 
dependent  on  them,  it  is  only  &irt« 
demand  that  the  Boman  Catholic 
bishops  be,  first  of  all,  edncaied 
themselves.  They  are  to  preside 
over  the  University  in  all  its  deput- 
ments  of  literature,  science,  and  an 
They  are  to  select  the  teachers,  uid 
to  select  the  books ;  the  whole 
mental  and  moral  training  of  tb^ 
students  is  to  be  under  their  direc- 
tion. We  have,  therefore,  a  fei: 
right  to  demand  that  they  be,  as  a 
body,  educated  men — ^men  of  cul- 
ture, men  who  are  competent  to 
decide  upon  the  best  system  of 
liberal  education  for  the  respectable 
youth  of  Ireland.  But  are  thej 
so  ?  Are  they  likely  to  be  so  r 
No  one  who  knows  them  as  they 
are  at  present,  no  one  who  knows 
how  they  will  be  selected  in  the 
foture,  can  give  these  questions  aoy 
answer  but  a  direct  negative.  Hi< 
Lordship  was,  till  within  the  Isst  few 
years,  a  parish  priest^  and  for  jears 
before,  he  was  but  a  poor  hard- 
working curate,  who  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  for  liberal 
studies.  E[is  early  education  cos- 
sisted  chiefly  in  what  MaynootB 
supplies ;  and  his  Lordship,  witl^ 
a  past  of  that  character,  is  vei? 
unlikely  to  turn  out  an  intelli- 
gent guide  in  the  matter  of  Ud'- 
versity  education.  He  may  be  • 
person  of  creditable  sanctitj,  bat  w 
must  be  a  person  of  common  ides"^ 
He  may  be  a  person  of  roarveIlon> 
zeal,  but  his  zeaJ  is  not  a  zeal  ^- 
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cording  to  knowledge.  He  maj  be 
competent  to  make  men  saints,  but 
he  is  scarcely  competent  to  make 
men  scholars.  I  have  no  wish  to 
den?  that  a  few  of  the  Irish  Boman 
Oauiolic  bishops  are  men  of  some 
cultivation.  About  three  of  them 
are,  perhaps,  of  that  class — their 
Lordships  of  Gashel,  and  Kerry,  and 
Cloyne.  But,  omitting  these  three, 
the  Irish  Boman  Catholic  bishops, 
no  matter  what  else  thej  are,  are 
not  educated  men ;  and  when  these 
three  pass  away,  men  of  their  stamp 
are  not  likely  to  succeed  to  their 
sees.  The  bishops  of  the  fature 
will  probably  be  selected  as  their 
brother  bishops  have  been  selected 
during  the  piast  few  years.  They 
will  be  distinguished  by  anything 
at  all  but  scholarship  or  culture  of 
mind.  Their  best  recommendation 
at  Rome  will  be  the  sleek  servility  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  or  the  alms- 
collecting  faculty  of  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher.  Against  men  of  that 
character,  even  Dr.  Murray  of  May- 
nooth  may  compete  in  vain. 

Bat    the    shortcomings    of   the 
episcopacy  become  more  seriously 
worthy  of  consideration  when  we 
reflect  what  in  the  proposed  Uniyer- 
sitj  the  bishops  would  have  it  in 
their  province  to  do.     Take  two  of 
the  most  important  matters  which 
they  would  be  left  to  manage.     In 
the  first  place  would  rest  with  them 
the  selection  or  sanction  of  all  the 
books  to  be  read  by  the  students. 
There   is    not    much   difficulty  in 
.seeing    what   dasB   of   books    the 
bishops   would    allow    the   alumni 
to  read.     The  Holy  Office   of  the 
Index  would  have  its  branch  office 
opened   in  DubUn.     Any  book   of 
>*cience    not  so  ^med  as  to  sup- 
port Catholic  dogma  would  be  for- 
bidden fruit.     Any  book  of  history 
which  ventured  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  Church  that  burned  Huss, 
and  that  wanted  only  a  chance  to 
bum  Lather,  would  be  under  ana- 
thema.    And  the  lectures  of  the 
professors  would  be  modified  in  a 


similar  way.  Each  teacher  would 
write  and  speak  with  a  salutary 
vision  of  episcopal  vengeance  always 
before  his  eyes.  And,  besides,  their 
own  views  would  make  them  careful 
to  say  nothing  startling,  and  to  igrnore 
the  graver  difficulties  that  raised 
doubts  of  their  teaching.  To  say 
anything  about  difficulties  might 
expose  their  students  to  religious 
doubt.  That  is  what  the  professors 
would  never  do.  They  would  be 
too  pious  to  be  so  wanting  in 
charity. 

For,  in  the  second  place,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  heads  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  would  be 
completely  in  episcopal  hands. 
And  it  is  easy  seeing  what  stan- 
dard of  selection  the  bishops  would 
follow.  It  is  very  well  known 
what  standard  they  follow  already 
in  their  flourishing  establishment 
on  Stephen's  Green.  There  would 
be  in  the  projected  University  very 
little  attention  paid  to  the  profes- 
sor's intellectual  eminence,  but 
great  attention  paid  to  his  perfec- 
tion in  the  virtues  of  obedience 
and  self-denial.  Testimonies  to  his 
previous  academical  distinction  the 
candidate  for  a  professorship  would 
find  comparatively  valueless,  while 
the  recommendation  of  a  parish 
priest  would  not  &il  to  have  its 
weight.  He  would  have  to  rely  less 
on  his  character  as  a  scholar  and  more 
on  his  character  as  a  saint.  Let  him 
frequent  the  sacraments,  reverence 
the  clergy,  contribute  generously 
to  the  Papal  pennies,  bestow  occa- 
sional patronage  on  oratorios  and  ba- 
zaars, write  a  street-ballad  against 
the  Soupers  or  a  confirmation  of 
some  tale  in  the  *  Glories  of  Mary,' 
best  of  all  exhibit  a  religious 
willingness  to  lick  the  dust  from 
episcopal  shoes,  and  his  success 
is  sure.  But  if  he  be  fool  enough 
to  rely  solely  on  his  genius  and 
learning  he  will  soon  be  made  aware 
of  his  folly.  Either  he  will  not 
get  the  professorship,  or,  if  he  get 
it,  he  will  be  unable  to  hold  it  long 
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'withont  conficioiLS  diahononr.  New- 
mans would  be  hampered  and 
tbmst  aside  to  have  tiieir  places 
filled  by  people  like  the  amiable  and 
pious  Woodlock.  Benoufe  would 
be  obliged  to  take  their  departure 
to  be  succeeded  hj  men  whose  slen- 
der abilities  gave  them  a  reason  for 
being  sufficientlj  tractable.  It 
would  be  in  the  endowed  Catholic 
University  of  Cardinal  Cullen  as  it 
has  been  in  that  other  supported 
by  the  people's  mvoluntary  sub- 
scriptions. A  perfect  obedience  to 
the  bishops  in  all  their  ways  would 
be  a  necessiiy  for  every  professor. 
But  such  obedience  could  be  given 
by  only  two  classes  of  men — ^by 
men  of  the  same  intellectual  cha- 
racter as  the  bishops  themselves, 
and  by  men  who  aspired  to  epi- 
scopal sanction  in  order  that  they 
might  attain  to  the  profits  of  epi- 
scopal patronage.  And  so  the  pro- 
fessors would  invariably  be  either 
very  hypocritical  or  very  incom- 
petent. 

And  here  arises  another  serious 
objection  against  the  projected  Uni- 
versiiy,  wluch  objection  deserves  to 
be  very  particularly  considered  both 
by  the  British  Ooverument  and  by 
Irish  Boman  Catholics  themselves. 
It  is  not  for  the  interests  of  either 
that  the  Irish  Catholic  youth  should 
have  their  native  honesty  either  cor- 
rupted or  destroyed.  But  an  Irish 
Catholic  TJniversiiy  would  have  a 
very  strong  tendency  to  do  both 
one  and  the  other.  For  the  very 
same  principle  which  would  deter- 
mine professorial  appointments 
would  determine  also  the  entire 
University  system.  It  would  be  a 
system  of  clerical  domination  end- 
ing as  a  necessity  in  lay  hypocrisy. 
The  demoralisation  begun  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  seminaries  (where 
boys  are  trained  on  a  sort  of 
reformatory  system,  and  learn  to 
mask  their  character  much  as  if 
they  were  brought  up  in  a  gaol) 
would  be  continued  and  completed 
in  the  Boman  Catholic  University. 


The  profesBors  would  be  hypocrites 
often;  the  students  would  be 
tempted  to  be  hypocrites  always. 
The  spoken  lie  of  the  lip  or  the 
acted  lie  of  the  life  would  be  fousd, 
even  by  the  cleverest,  the  most 
successful  means  of  advancement. 
Belief  in  what  no  one  can  believe, 
respect  for  what  no  man  can  rever- 
ence, would  be  necessities  of  Uuiver. 
sity  life.  Absence  from  a  norena 
might  cost  a  man  his  degree;  a 
man  might  be  plucked  for  an  error 
in  genuflexion.  And  thus  the  stu- 
dent of  the  new  Irish  University^  in- 
stead of  growing  up  in  strength 
and  fireedom  to  an  upright  natiural 
manhood,  would  find  himself  at 
every  turn  shutting  his  mind  hm 
light  and  blackening  his  soul  with 
lies. 

Nor  is  all  this  matter  of  mere 
speculation.  It  is  known  from  ex- 
perience. We  may  appeal  for  con- 
firmation of  our  stat^ents  to  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  the  present  Irish  CathoHc  Uni- 
versity. There  is  not,  perhaps,  in 
Europe  a  more  gifted  or  more 
open-souled  body  of  students  than 
the  medical  students  of  that  e3> 
tablishment.  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  so  naturally.  But  yet  in  tiy- 
ing  to  get  along  in  their  professloo 
they  are  almost  invariably  forced 
to  employ  the  most  ignoble  mean& 
They  assuredly  as  a  rule  despise 
the  priests.  Fairly  or  unfurljr 
they  regard  the  priests  as  an 
uneducated  body  of  men«  Bnt 
though  they  contemn  the  derg^ 
they  are  very  careful  to  keep  their 
contempt  concealed  from  clerical 
eyes.  The  priests,  they  know^ 
have,  even  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, a  great  power  in  B^land— tbe 
power  to  make  or  mar  a  joang 
man's  fortune — ^and  have  been  al- 
ways noted  for  using  their  power 
with  the  utmost  eagerness.  Tbe 
Catholic  medical  student  knows 
that  his  success  in  life  dq)6nds 
upon  bin  having  the  help  of  the 
clergy.   And  so  therefore^  despisiBg 
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the  priests  in  his  heart,  he  (ex- 
cept to  his  chums)  speaks  about 
them  always  with  a  most  edifying 
admiiatioii.  When  he  proposes 
himself  as  candidate  for  the  vacant 
Dispensary  of  Ballykavanagh  there 
is  no  more  loyal  child  of  the  Church, 
no  greater  priest- worshipper  than 
he  even  among  those  preservers 
of  the  faith  in  Ireland,  the  Meze- 
coated  parishioners  of  rustic  parts. 
He  adores  the  Pope.  He  abomi- 
nates Graribaldi.  He  has  a  beauti- 
ful child-like  admiration  for  the 
parish  priest  of  Ballykavanagh. 
He  has  been  dazzled  (but  he  will 
not  say  this  in  the  presence  of  the 
P.P.)  by  the  brilhancy  of  the 
curate's  eloquence.  His  political 
views  are  just  what  the  clergy  of 
the  parish  admire.  He  speaks  rap- 
turously of  the  parish  chapel,  and 
has  noted  already  a  marked  su- 
periority in  the  parish  people. 
But  when  his  candidature  is  over, 
and  he  has  been  formally  commis- 
sioned to  kill,  cure,  and  vaccinate 
the  natives  of  Ballykavanagh,  he 
runs  up  to  Dublin,  meets  YSb  for- 
mer chums,  and  treats  them  to  a 
supper  and  a  laugh  at  the  clergy. 

The  arguments  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Irish  Boman  Catholic 
Universiiy  which  I  have  hitherto 
used,  are  designed  to  show  that  the 
intellectual  and  moral  resultants  of 
its  system  would  be  peculiarly  dis- 
astrous. But  man  is  social  and 
political  as  well  as  moral  and|in- 
tellectual;  and  an  Irishman  is  an 
animal  specially  social  and  specially 
political.  It  is  therefore  well  to 
enquire  briefly  how,  in  these  as- 
pects, Irishmen  would  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  University,  the 
more  particularly  as  it  is  with  Irish- 
men in  their  social  and  political 
aspects  that  Government  has  to 
dc«J. 

Now,  in  the  first  ^ace,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Irish  Boman  Catholic 
University  would  be  sodallymost  in- 
jurious to  Ireland.  It  is  an  old  story 
that   religious  discord   among  her 


children  has  been  for  the  past  three 
hundred  years  the  ruin  of  the  Isle  of 
Saints.  There  is  no  good  unselfish 
man  who  does  not  wish  that  discord 
to  disappear,  who  is  not  ready  to 
sacrifice  much  in  order  to  effect  its 
disappearance.  But  it  is  as  plain 
as  almost  anything  fature  can  be, 
that  the  Universi^  of  Dr.  Cullen 
would  foment  and  embitter  it. 
Let  the  Irish  reader  only  imagine 
an  exclusively  Protestant  establish- 
ment in  College  Green,  and  an  ex- 
clusively Catholic  University  any- 
where '  convanient/  and  he  will  at 
once  infer  an  instantaneous  return 
of  the  worst  days  of  religious  rows. 
But  these  rows  do  not  occur  at  pre- 
sent  ?  Omitting  the  fact  that  when 
the  present  CathoUc  University  was 
first  established,  such  rows  were 
often  attempted,  the  reasons  for 
their  not  occurring  just  at  present 
are  exceedingly  plain.  Trinity  Col- 
lege is  not  an  exclusively  Protestant 
establishment.  The  Catholic  Uni- 
versity students  would  soon  go  over 
to  it  if  their  religious  directors  did 
not  prevent  them.  They  heartily 
believe  that  the  movement  now 
afoot  to  remove  all  religious  pre- 
ferences from  Trinity  College  is  an 
honest  attempt  to  settle,  in  the  only 
safe  and  permanent  way,  a  most 
difficult  question.  And  both  the  men 
of  Trinity  and  the  men  of  Stephen's 
Green  hold  the  Woodlockian  lodg- 
ingwhouse  in  the  extremest  contempt. 
The  former  despise  it  too  much  to 
meddle  with  its  members ;  the  latter 
are  too  much  ashamed  of  it  to  peril 
their  heads  in  its  honour.  But 
permit  two  rival  Universities,  one 
Catholic  and  the  other  Protestant, 
to  appear  in  Ireland ;  let  them  stand, 
as  we  suppose  they  would  stand, 
within  fighting  distance  from  one 
another;  put  them  upon  an  equal 
poHtical  footing,  and  you  will  have 
the  ingenuous  youth  of  Ireland 
divided  into  two  factions,  each  war- 
ring against  the  other  with  the  in- 
satiate animosity  of  the  Kilkenny 
cats.    The  Papists  and  the  Orange 
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men  will  be  at  it,  as  of  old,  once 
more. 

Bat,  in  the  second  place,  not  only 
wonld  an  Irish  Boman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity be  a  snre  occasion  of  the 
intensest  social  discord,  it  wonld  be 
politically  the  grossest  of  blunders. 
The  separation  of  the  sects  would 
be    only    the    first    step    towards 
another  separation  of  a  larger  and 
more  serious  kind.     In  the  minds 
of  Irish  Boman  Catholics  generally, 
the  Protestant  is  the  Saxon  and  the 
Catholic  is  the  Celt.    The  separation 
of  the  sects  would  lead  direct  to  the 
severance  of  the  countries.     Home 
Bule,  in  an  advanced  development, 
would  be  a  first  principle  with  the 
rulers  of  the  new  University.    Even 
Alderman  MacSwiney,  the  accredit- 
ed viceroy  of  Cardinal  Cullen,  has  no 
hesitation  in  hinting  as  much.     It  is 
only  one  of  the  Alderman's  business 
habits  that  prevents  him  from  even 
at  present  demanding  Repeal.     He 
likes  to  have  the  first  point  in  his 
programme  settled  before  he  goes  on 
to  the  second,  and  the  first  point  in 
his  present  programme  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Irish  Boman  Catholic 
University.      But — the    Alderman 
hints  it — ^put  the  education  of  the 
Irish  Boman  Catholic  youth  into 
the  hands  of  the  hierarchy,  and  you 
may  have  full  assurance  that  Car- 
dinal C alien  will  be  as  anxious  as 
Professor  Gralbraith  for  the  inefiable 
blessing  of  Home  Bale.     Even  as 
it  is,  the   bishops  and  priests  are 
giving   unmistakable  signs  of  the 
lengths  to  which  they  are  prepared 
to  go.     They  were   gratified  with 
the  disestablishment  and  disendow, 
ment  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church ; 
they  would  be  more  gratified  with 
the  establishment  and  endowment 
of  the  projected  University.     And 
with  the  increased  influence  which 
their  University  would  give  them, 
they  would  sooner  or  later  have  to 
get    complete    satisfaction.     They 
would  have  to  be  favoured  with  an 
Irish  Parliament.   But  an  Irish  Par- 
liament even  now,  and,  d  fortiori, 


after  the  establishment  of  an  Irish 
Catholic  University,  would  practi- 
cally mean  a  Parliunent  of  priests. 
And  such  a  Parliament  would  never 
rest  till  every  vestige  of  heretic 
Saxon  rule  had  quite  disappeared 
from  Catholic  Ireland. 

And  here  is  suggested  a  remark 
which  might  with  more  propriety 
of  method  have  been  made  farther 
back,  but  which  is  still  not  without 
a  certain  natural  fitness  here.    The 
value  of  historical  study,  both  as 
a     means    of    acquiring    political 
knowledge   and    personal  wisdom, 
and  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
higher   powers  of   human   intelli- 
gence,   is     being    everywhere  re- 
cognised daily  more  and  more.    In 
the  new  University,  as  in  all  Univer- 
sities  deserving    the    name,   such 
studies  would  form  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  educational  curricu- 
lum.    Proper  attention  would  of 
course  be  given  to  the  histories  of 
those  great  nations,  which,  to  use 
Mr.  Carlyle's  phrase,  are  as  fire- 
pillars    in    the    blackness  of  the 
past.      But    the    country   around 
.whose  history  the  minds  of  the  new 
University  would  most  eagerly  ga- 
ther, would  be  undoubtedly  Ireland 
herself.     And  not  only   natorall/, 
but  properly  so.      History  is  prin- 
cipally valuable  as  showing  a  people 
into  what  possible  mistakes  they 
are  particularly  likely  to  fall    And 
these  mistakes  are,  very  obrionsljt 
the  mistakes  into  which  their  an- 
cestors fell  before. 

Now,  the  history  of  Ireland  that 
is  specially  instructive,  is  her  his- 
tory of  the  past  seven  hundred 
years.  And  that  history  is  really 
the  history  of  her  relations  with 
England.  These  relations,  it  is 
well  known,  have  been  in  the  main 
very  unsatisfactory.  What  it  was 
that  made  them  so,  is  a  question 
that  cannot  be  answered  here. 
Probably  enough  there  is  gre»^ 
room  for  complaint  on  both  sides. 
The  stronger  nation  was  often 
rude  and  uie  weaker  nation  was 
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always  irritant.  Bat,  whatever  be 
said,  this  much  at  least  is  certain, 
that  Irish  dislike  of  England  is  a 
dislike,  less  for  the  Engush  people 
of  the  present,  than  for  the  English 
Gbvemments  of  the  past.  The 
real  Irish  grievance  is  a  sentimental 
grievance.  No  matter  what  policy 
Mr.  Gladstone  pursaes,  it  will  turn 
out  eventually  an  utter  failuro  un- 
less he  succeeds  in  removing  from 
the  Irish  mind  the  historic  hos- 
tility of  Celt  for  Saxon.  For 
seven  centuries  it  has  been  '  give 
and  take,'  '  paying  back  woe  for 
woe,  giving  back  blow  for  blow,* 
between  perfidious  Albion  and  holy 
Ireland.  The  only  hope  for  the 
future  is  that  this  may,  when  both 
nations  know  the  truth,  altogether 
cease ;  that  when  the  truth  is  known 
each  nation  will  see  that  its  cha- 
racter has  not  been  absolutely 
spotless  and  its  conduct  has  not 
been  absolutely  wise.  To  bring 
both  nations  to  a  correct  self- 
knowledge  and  to  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  is  the  endea- 
vour of  every  wise  politician  on 
both  sides  of  St.  Oeorge's  Channel. 
And  on  the  part  of  England  much 
has  been  lately  done,  and  with  very 
fruitful  results,  in  that  direction. 
English  injustice  has  been  admitted 
and  to  a  great  extent  repaired. 
Irish  suffering  has  been  noted  and 
acknowledged,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, its  recurrence  has  been  pre- 
vented. There  has  been  a  fair 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  English 
people  to  practise  the  lesson  which 
their  past  has  taught  them.  The 
very  best  of  English  minds  have 
been  advocates  in  the  cause  of  Ire- 
iand.  And,  if  these  endeavours  of 
the  English  thinkers  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  had  not  been  met  by  a 
prejudice  impregnable  to  argument, 
and  an  almost  insane  repetition  of 
the  old  platitudes  about  Saxon 
cruelty,  the  Irish  difficulty  would 
have  been  easily  solved.  Temperance 
and  truthfulness  in  the  Insh  na- 
tional historians  would  have  made 


Mr.  Gladstone's  measures,  not 
cowardly  concessions  to  an  implac- 
able mob,  but  real,  effective  '  mes- 
sages of  peace.' 

But  unfortunately  the  Irish  na- 
tional historians  have  been  neither 
temperate  nor  truthful.  They 
write,  what  they  call '  The  History 
of  Ireland,'  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  England  hateful  in  Irish 
eyes.  It  is  filled  with  the  fury  and 
the  falsehood  of  revenge.  Every 
standard  lie  about  the  Saxon  is 
retailed  with  a  triumph  whose  hate 
might  be  alarming  if  its  ignorance 
were  not  so  ludicrous.  The  English 
have  been  always  tyrants  and  brutes ; 
the  Irish  have  been  always  angels 
and  martyrs.  The  Saxon  has  been 
always  *  false  '  and  '  bloody ; '  the 
Celt  truthful  and  peace-loving. 
And  thus  the  Irish  people,  not  onlv 
through  national  ballads  but  through 
national  histories,  are  confirmed  in 
their  boyish  beliefs  that  nothing 
good  can  come  out  of  England. 

Now,  in  the  projected  Irish  Ca- 
tholic University,  what  would  be, 
infallibly,  the  popular  reading  of 
Irish  history  ?  When  English 
dealings  with  Ireland  during  the 
past  seven  hundred  years  came  on 
for  exposition,  what  views  would 
be  advanced  for  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual bettering  of  the  Irish 
youth?  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  what  answers  these  questions 
must  receive.  The  general  Irish 
Catholic  breast  is  filled  with  hatred 
of  England  and  the  English.  That 
hatred  is  nowhere  so  intense  as  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Irish  Boman 
Catholic  priests.  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  in  a  University  wholly 
under  priestly  domination  Eng- 
land's part  in  Irish  history  would 
get  fair  play  ?  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  in  such  a  University  there 
would  be  an  earnest,  faithM  endea- 
vour to  destroy  the  popular  Irish 
hate  of  England  by  destroying  the 
lies  that  have  given  it  existence  P 
A  much  more  credulous  person 
than  Juvenal's  Jew  would  be  re- 
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quired  to  believe  it.  No  Irishman 
could  give  it  a  moment's  assent. 
The  Insh  history  taught  in  the 
new  University  would  be  the  his- 
tory taught  in  the  NtUuyn  and  the 
Weekly  News,  Any  professor  who 
ventured  upon  a  good  word  for 
England  would  soon  find  his 
benches  empty  and  his  occupation 
gone.  Any  professor  hinting  that 
the  business  of  the  Irish  people  is 
to  help  England  in  her  endeavours 
to  repair  tibe  past,  would  be  told 
that  he  had  no  appreciation  of 
Irish  character.  Any  professor  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  that  old  feuds 
ought  to  be  forgotten  and  a  new 
era  of  friendly  fellowship  between 
England  and  Ireland  allowed  to 
open,  would  be  answered  by  Mr. 
T.  D.  SulHvan's  national '  non  pos- 
sujymsj  it  can't  be  done.'  The 
popular  sentiment  is  inimical  to 
England.  Neither  the  bishops  nor 
the  priests  can  afford  to  oppose  the 
popular  sentiment.  And  the  Uni- 
versity professor  would  have  to 
take  his  cue  from  the  bishops  and 
the  priests.  The  result  need  not 
be  told. 

And  here  be  -it  remembered  by 
both  the  Oovemment  and  Irish 
Boman  Catholics  why  it  is  that 
both  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  are 
so  anxious  for  the  new  University. 
Their  anxiety  does  not  proceed  from 
any  very  oppressive  desire  to  see 
Irishmen  educated.  They  have 
always  borne  with  a  very  edifying 
equanimity  the  ignorance  of  the 
Insh  people.  So  long  as  that 
ignorance  fiftvoured  themselves  it 
was  regarded  by  them  as  verily  a 
blessing.  But  without  their  episco- 
pal assistance,  in  some  sense  despite 
their  episcopal  opposition,  the  more 
respectable  Irish  Catholics  have 
come  to  find  out  that  they  have 
minds  of  their  own.  And  that,  for 
the  bishops,  is  a  dangerous  discovery. 
For  this  is  what  it  means :  that  in 
Ireland,  as  in  all  countries  where 
independent  thinking  has  made  its 
appearance,  Boman  Catholidsm  is 
in  danger.     Nearly  all  the   Irish 


Boman  Catholic  laics  who  bave 
received  a  liberal  education  are 
gradually  coming  to  see  Catholicity 
as  their  brethren  have  long  since 
seen  it  in  Italy  and  Austria  and 
Germany  and  France.  In  these 
four  gcesit  countries  the  Boman 
CathoHc  hierarchy  has  lost  its 
power.  The  same  result  approaches 
in  Ireland.  And,  to  retain  their 
power  in  Ireland,  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic bishops  are  now,  by  a  coup 
d*6taty—^T  coup  d^eglise^  trying  to 
put  themselves  in  possession  abso- 
lute of  all  the  country.  For,  with  a 
Boman  Catholic  University  estab- 
lished and  endowed  in  Ireland,  the 
Boman  CathoHc  clergy  may  reallj 
rule  the  island  as  they  please. 

Of  course  I  know  what  will  be  the 
reply.  The^anxiety  of  the  bishops  for 
their  new  TJniversitj  is  a  result  alto- 
gether of  their  conscientious  rehgi- 
ous  zeal.  They  want  a  University 
where  the  faith  of  young  Irish 
Boman  CathoHc  students  will  be 
not  only  not  attacked,  but  defended 
and  strengthened.  And  edncation 
in  a  Protestant  University  (lil^e 
Trinity  CoUege),  or  in  a  Univereitj 
which  leaves  religious  teaching  to 
reHgion's  ministers  (like  the 
Queen's),  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  faith  of  a  Boman  Catholic  stu- 
dent. Only  in  some  such  establish- 
ment as  that  over  which  Monsignor 
Woodlock  at  present  rules  will  his 
faith  be  secure.  Such  an  estabhsb- 
ment,  therefore,  endowed  and  char- 
tered, the  bishops  have  a  right  to 
demand.  This  argument  is  ah&ost 
the  only  one  which  Irish  Ultramon- 
tanes  employ  in  defence  of  tiieir 
claim. 

I  myself  am  of  those  who  he- 
Heve  that  the  State  should  leave 
reHgion  altogether  to  its  indindaftl 
members ;  that  the  support  of  an/ 
religious  sect  should  comefrom those 
alone  who  are  its  adherents;  and 
that  therefore  the  business  of  the 
State  is  to  look  after,  not  religioi^ 
education  at  all,  but  edncation  pure 
and  simple  and  unsectarian.  Theee 
are  positions  which  I  shall  not  be 
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able  to  defend  here ;  bat  by  those 
who  oppose  them  Lord  Macanlaj 
may  be  usefoUy  consnlted  in  that 
essay  where  he  made  such  hayoc  of 
Mr.  Oladstone'syonthfol  publication. 
And  holding  these  doctnnes,  I,  as  a 
consequence,  hold  that  the  Univer- 
sitj  which  ought  to  be  established 
in  Ireland  is  a  University  where 
there  would  be  no  religious  teach- 
ing at  all.  If  theological  colleges 
are  a  necessity  of  the  time,  let  each 
sect  look  after  its  own.  But  neither 
a  State  nor  a  Uniyersity,  as  I 
understand  them,  has  anything  to 
do  with  theology. 

Supposing  even  that  the  inde- 
pendent pursuit  of  knowledge  in 
a  godless  University  is  detri- 
mental to  the  absoluteness  of  Ca- 
tholic faith  ;  still,  is  that  a  rea- 
son, even  for  Roman  Catholics, 
why  knowledge  should  not  be  inde- 
pendently pursued  ?  The  answer 
given  by  educated  Irishmen  almost 
to  a  man — I  make  no  mention  here 
of  people  like  Peter  Paul — is  the 
right  answer.  And  the  answer  is 
this.  J£  Catholicism  be  endangered 
by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  Ca- 
tholicism has  her  appointed  de- 
fenders. The  priest*s  lips  are  to 
gnard  knowledge,  and  ilie  people 
are  to  ask  the  law  at  his  hands. 
Let  the  bishops  and  priests  become 
scholars.  Let  them  arm  themselves 
against  science,  and  learn  a  few 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 
That  will  be  their  wiser  course. 
They  will  not  profit  much  by  ana- 
themas now.  The  educated  Irish 
laity  appear  determined  either  to 
have  a  clergy  who  know  how  to 
convince  all  gainsayers,  or  to  let 
the  clergy  abide  certain  very  incon- 
venient results. 

But  this  Papal  dread  of  a  god- 
less University  looks  very  like  an 


admission  of  weakness.  A  Pro- 
testant is  not  afiraid  to  have  his  son 
educated  at  a  mixed  University^ 
though  the  young  man  will  have  to 
associate  with  Roman  Catholics, 
and  will  be  taught,  perhaps,  by 
professors  whose  views  are  deis- 
tical.  He  will  leave  him  fear- 
lessly in  the  hands  of  competent 
teachers  of  secular  learning  in  ita 
various  departments.  But  the  Holy 
Father  will  do  no  such  thing  with 
his  spiritual  progeny,  the  youth  of 
Ireland.  'It  makes  no  matter  that 
a  mixed  University  is  offered  for 
their  use,  and  that  all  doctrinal  edu- 
cation is  to  be  excluded  from  its 
halls.  It  makes  no  matter  that  the 
bishops  are  lefb  with  perfect  power 
to  write,  if  necessary,  corrective 
pastorals;  the  priests  with  perfect 
power  to  preach,  if  necessary,  cor- 
rective sermons.  Neither  the  Pope 
nor  the  bishops  will  have  a  mixed 
University.  They  do  not  often  con- 
descend to  give  their  reason  why, 
except  it  be  a  rhetorical  flourish  of 
the  adjective  godless.  But  their  real 
reason  is  gravely  suspected.  They 
are  afraid.  And  this  cowardice  of 
theirs,  contrasted  as  it  is  with  Pro- 
testant confidence,  is  even  now  tell- 
ing strongly  against  them. 

The  Liberal  party  have  declared 
that  they  will  have  no  State  Church 
in  Ireland.  They  will  leave  each  sect 
to  support  itself,  and  to  mind  its  own 
religious  affairs.  But  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
University  would  be  really  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Irish  State  Church. 
It  would  be  nominally  giving  money 
for  purposes  of  education,  but  really 
giving  money  to  support  a  parti- 
cular rehffiouB  system.  It  would 
be  establishing  and  endowing  Catho- 
licism as  the  religion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland. 

M. 
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CONCERNING  JOHN'S  INDIAN  AEFAIBS. 


MY  Dear  John, — In  my  last 
letter  concerning  your  Indian 
affairs  I  reminded  yon  of  the  prin- 
cipal  points  of  onr  first  conyersation, 
which,  you  may  remember,  was  in- 
terrupted by  your  presence  being 
required  in  order  to  attend  to  some 
business  of  pressing  importance. 
When  leaying  you  begged  me  to 
call  another  day,  and  this  gaye  me 
an  opportunity  of  ezplainifig  to  you 
at  considerable  length  my  schemes 
for  the  entire  reconstruction  of  your 
Indian  agency.  My  remarks  were 
as  usnal  repeatedly  interrupted  by 
objections  and  criticisms  of  one  kind 
or  another,  many  of  which  sounded 
so  plausible  that  I  really  think  I 
may  as  well  remind  you  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  our  conyersation,  to  the 
end  that  you  may  haye  eyeiything 
that  can  be  said  regarding  your 
Indian  Estates  put  into  a  conyenient 
and  portable  shape. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  lay  before 
you  a  scheme  for  starting  the  people 
of  India  on  the  high  road  to  a  solid 
and  lasting  ciyilisation,  you  may 
remember  that  you  expressed  a  de- 
sire before  going  further  into  the 
matter  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  contents  of  my  last  letter,  which 
you  were  pleased  to  say  you  had 
thought  oyer  long  and  seriously. 
With  the  general  correctness  of  the 
yiews  I  had  expressed  you  said  that 
you  felt  no  doubt  whateyer,  as  there 
could  be  no  possible  argument 
against  the  adyisabihty  of  shutting 
out  for  eyer  the  idea  of  expecting  to 
find  fresh  resources  by  deyising 
new  methods  of  taxation,  and  still 
less  coald  there  be  as  to  pulling  the 
expenses  of  the  agency  far  within 
its  present  income.  *  But,*  you  con- 
tinued, '  when  you  come  to  talk  to 
me  of  the  adyisability  of  sending  a 
conmiission  to  India  to  enquire 
into  the  internal  working  of  the 
administration,  I  confess  I  don't 
think  it  would  answer  at  all.     I 


can  quite  understand  that  an  inde- 
pendent commission  to  enquire  into 
and  report  on  the  resources  and 
capabilities  of  the  country  would  be 
of  great  adyantage  in  the  way  of 
gauging  the  general  prospects  of 
the  concern,  but  for  the  commission 
to  go  any  further  would,  I  think,  be 
impolitic,  and  some  would  eyen  go 
so  far  as  to  say  dangerous.  You 
know  yery  well  that  the  inhabitants 
of  my  Indian  estates  are  remarkable 
for  a  cautious  reticence,  and  thftt^ 
from  the  want  of  confidence  that 
exists  between  them  and  my  agents, 
you  could  rely  upon  the  people  saj- 
ing  anything  that  they  happened 
to  think  the  conmiiBsioners  wodd 
like  to  hear,  and  the  result  wonld 
be  that  I  should  be  supplied  with  a 
lot  of  statements  as  perplexing  as 
my  Indian  accounts  generally  are. 
If  I  could  for  one  moment  suppose 
that  the  natiyes  would  understand 
the  meaning  of  such  a  commission, 
and  giye  eyidence  before  it  &irl7 
and  freely,  it  would  be  another  a&ir 
altogether;  but  they  would  look 
upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  clear 
proof  that  I  thought  my  Indian 
agents  were  either  fools  or  swind- 
lers, or  both,  so  that  not  only  would 
no  good  arise  from  such  an  enqniiy, 
but  the  hands  of  my  agents  wonld 
be  much  weakened,  and  they  wonld 
fall  into  eyen  greater  disrepute  than 
they  seem  to  enjoy  at  present.'  To 
this  I  answered,  that  I  had  only 
recommended  a  desperate  remedj 
for  a  desperate  state  of  things,  and 
that  if  you  clearly  recog^nised  the 
principle  of  shutting  up  all  ideas  of 
finding  new  methods  of  taxation, 
and  pulling  jouf  expenses  far 
within  your  income,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  any  local  enquiry 
into  the  internal  administration  of 
the  country.  But,  my  dear  John, 
instead  of  boldly  proclaiming  that 
you  don't  mean  to  leyy  more 
taxes,  I  find  eyery where  proo&  that 
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jour  Indian  agents  will  not  forego 
the  idea  of  raising  more  money  than 
thej  have  hitherto  done,  and  if  they 
will  not  forego  the  idea,  no  inyesti- 
gation  that  is  likely  to  proyide  a 
remedy  can  equal  or  eyen  approach 
the  disease.     You  know  yery  well 
that  it  was  only  the  other  day  that 
your  agents  at  Bombay  seriously 
proposed  to  tax  feasts  where  the 
host  inyited  more  than   a  certain 
number    of  guests — an    ingenious 
proposition,  truly,  and  one  that  can 
only  be  clearly  understood  if  you 
supposed  that  you  had  a  tax  on 
Christmas  dinners  in  this  country, 
and  that    tax-gatherers  were    ap- 
pointed to  count  the  number  of  the 
guests  as  they  lefl  the  dining  room, 
in  order  to  see  whether  their  num- 
ber came  within  the  taxable  limit. 
Then  your  agents  started  the  ia- 
genious  idea  of  taxing  marriages, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  offering  pre- 
miums   for    the    multiplication  of 
those  unsanctified  unions  which  are 
so  deeply  deplored  by  Belgrayian 
mothers.     Wny,    my    dear    John, 
there  is  no  absurdity  in  the  shape  of 
taxation thatyour  agents  do  not  seem 
equal  to  proposing,  and  the  wilder 
the  scheme  the  better  they  seem  to 
like  it.     It  would   be   difficult  of 
course  under  these  circumstances 
to   suggrest  anything  fresh,  but  I 
might  suggest  to  them  that  a  less  ob- 
jectionable impost  than  any  tax  they 
naye  proposed  for  some  years  would 
be  a  tax  on  fowls :   this  proposi- 
tion, howeyer,  I  cannot  say  is  quite 
original,  as  it  was  suggested  to  me 
by  a  belief  once  current  in  the  part 
of  India  where  I  live,  to  the  effect 
that  such  a  tax  was  really  to  be 
established,  and  that  the  rate  was 
to  be  sevenpence  on  eyery  twenty 
fowls.      This  is  a  fact    you  may 
hardly  think  worth  mentioning,  but 
it  is  just  one  of  those  symptoms  of 
uneasiness  as  to  what  is  to  come 
next,  the  signs  of  which  are  daily 


becoming  more  frequent.    Here  you 
obseryed  that  the    inhabitants  of 
your  Indian    estates    were    easily 
alarmed,  and  that  they  seemed  to 
credit  wilder  reports  thim  any  people 
in  the  world.     Upon  this,  my  dear 
John,  you  may  remember  that  I 
asked  as  to  what  were  the  causes  o€ 
there  being  so  many  reports  to  credit. 
*  Why,'  you  replied,  *  that  is  much 
more  easily  asked  than  answered ; 
but  I  suppose  it  must  be  owing  to 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  oyer- 
whelming    forces    of   nature,     the 
imagination  is  more  actiye  in  tro^ 
picsd   climates.'       Now,   my    dear 
John,  the  imagination  may  be  more 
excitable  in  hot  than  cold  climates ; 
but  if  the  following  financial  experi- 
ments are  not  sufficient  to  inflame 
the  imagination  of  an  Esquimaux  or 
a  GreeiUander,  I  should  ^think  it  an 
extremely  remarkable  circumstance*. 
But  my  memory,  if  you  remember, 
was  entirely  unable  to  reproduce  the 
multitude  of   taxational    noyelties 
which  had  been  either  proposed  or 
adopted  during  the    last  thirteen 
years ;  so  producing  from  my  pocket 
a  neat  litUe  pamphlet,*  I  proceeded 
to  condense  the  chapter  on  '  The 
Progress    of    Taxation    since    the 
Mutiny.'      Before,   howeyer,   com- 
mencing to  enumerate  the  heads ^of 
the  taxational  items,  I  particularly 
called  your  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  your  Indian  estates,  in  order 
to  show  you  that  the  worrying  action 
of  your  agents    could   naye  been 
caused  by  nothing  but  their  own 
culpable  want  of  foresight.    Were 
gigantic  efforts  being  made  to  pay 
off  the  Indian  National  Debt?  Were 
there    wars  ?     Were    there    long 
periods  of  depression  in  trade,  or 
general  stagnation  either  in  mercan- 
tile or  agricultural  enterprise  ?    On 
the  contrary,  during  those  years  since 
the  Mutiny,  your  property  has  en- 
joyed  an  almost  unbroken  peace, 
and  there  has  been  an  amount  of 


*  The  Logic  of  Indian  Deficit.    By  James  Geddes.    Parti.     WilHams  and  Norgatt^ 
London. 
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prosperity  wbich  is  entirely  without 
precedent  in  the  whole  history  of 
India.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this 
peace  and  prosperity,  your  agents 
have  contrived,  by  a  shameM  mal- 
administration of  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  tomake  the  people  feel  daily 
more  worried,  and,  in  consequence, 
daily  more  discontented  with  you  and 
your  government.  And,  my  dear 
John,  you  will  observe  that,  in  order 
to  insure  a  perfect  uniformity  in 
their  methods  of  administration, 
your  agents  have  contrived  to  make 
themselves  unpopular  with  all  your 
subjects,  both  dark  and  white — a 
result  that  could  only  have  been 
attained  by  the  very  worst  of 
governments.  If  this  unpopula- 
rity had  been  incurred  in  order  to 
pay  off  the  National  Debt,  or  with 
the  view  of  re-establishing  your 
affairs  on  a  firmer  financial  basis,  it 
might  have  been  excusable  (though 
even  then  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  considering  the  nature  of 
our  position  in  India,  any  end  could 
justtfy  the  sacrifice  of  popularity), 
but,  as  you  will  observe,  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  administration  is 
towards  bankruptcy.  In  a  word, 
your  agents  have'  created  universal 
discontent  ;  and,  with  all  their 
financial  devices,  have  spent  annu- 
ally, for  the  last  ten  years,  about  a 
million  and  a  half  more  than  they 
have  received.*  Here  you  re- 
minded me  that  I  was  wandering 
from  the  point,  and  observed  that  I 
had  better  get  on  with  my  chapter 
of  financial  e2q)eriments,as  it  seemed 
to  be  a  pretty  long  one. 

Drawing  a  long  breath  I  com- 


menced, you  will  remember,  with 
1859,  and  pointed  out  that  in  that 
year  import  duties  were  enormously 
increased,  and  many  even  quadm- 
pled,  and  that,  further,  an  export 
duty  of  3  per  cent,  was  imposed  on 
all  the  principal  staples  of  Indian 
produce.  In  fact  the  eagerness  of 
your  agents  was  so  great  that  im- 
ported iron  was  taxed  10  per  cent, 
till  1863.  It  was  then,  however, 
lessened,  because  your  agents  dis- 
covered at  last  that  if  they  got  the 
duty  on  one  hand  they  had  to  pay 
interest  on  most  of  the  receipts  with 
the  other,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of 
the  iron  was  coming  to  the  railway 
companies  whose  dividends  were 
guaranteed  by  Gh>vemment.  Passing 
now  to  1860-61  we  shall  find  a 
good  deal  to  notice,  and,  to  com- 
mence with,  I  may  observe  that 
your  agents  maintained  in  and  after 
that  year  a  tax  on  saltpetre  which 
actually  ruined  the  entire  trade  in 
this  once  important  staple.  Yonr 
agents  subsequently  discovered 
their  blunder  and  made  some  re- 
missions, which  were  either  too 
small,  or  came  too  late,  for  the  last 
thing  of  importance  that  has 
been  heard  in  connection  with  the 
trade  is,  that  the  natives  formerly 
employed  in  it  perished  in  large 
numbers  in  the  famine  of  1866. 
This  extinction  of  a  valuable  trade 
seems  pretty  well  for  a  beginning, 
but  it  is  merely  tarts  and  cheese- 
cakes as  to  what  is  to  follow.  The 
salt  duty  was  increased  25  per  cent, 
in  Bengal,  1 2|  per  cent,  in  Madias, 
and  33  per  cent,  in  Bombay.  In 
this  blessed  year  was  also  passed  an 


'  Mr.  J.  M.  Maclean,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  The  Indian  D^it  and  the  Income  Tas 
(published  by  F.  Algar,  London),  has  stated  the  facts  as  follows  : — 

*  The  net  Indieua  Deficit  for  the  fifteen  years  from  1856-57  to  1870-71  amounted  to 
45,377,743/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  more  than  three  and  one-fifth  millions  sterling  a-year. 
But  these  fifteen  years  included  the  period  of  the  Mutiny,  which  for  a  time  complete!/ 
deranged  the  finances,  and  which  must  be  held  accountable  for  three-foiuths  of  the  excess 
of  expenditure  oyer  rerenue.  Limiting  our  Tiew,  then,  in  justice  to  the  Lidian  OoTen* 
ment,  to  the  accounts  of  the  ten  years  of  peace,  from  i86i-«2  to  1870-71,  in  which  IndM 
enjoyed  perfect  rest,  and  opportunities  01  steady  progress  were  quoted  in  her  histoij,  ve 
find  that  the  net  deficit  of  these  ten  years  was  11,534,030/.,  showing  an  aveiage  of 
1,153,400/.  a-year.  Measured  by  the  increase  of  the  Public  Debtdurinff  the  same 
period,  the  yearly  excess  of  expenditure  must  have  been  just  a  million  and  a  oalt' 
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income  tax  of  2  per  cent,  (abont 
4|{2.  in  the  ponnd)  on  all  incomes 
between  20I.  and  50Z.,  and'a  tax  of  4 
per  cent,  (or  abont  9^.  in  the  ponnd) 
on  incomes  above  $61.  There  was 
also  a  proposed  license  fee  which 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Import 
duties  on  wines  and  beers  were 
largely  increased,  and  on  some 
kinds  of  wines  to  as  much  as  50 
percent.,  while  100  per  cent,  was 
charged  on  foreign  tobacco.  The 
stamp  duties  too  were  largely  ex- 
tended and  augpnented.  The  land 
tax  was  also  increased  upon  old 
and  extended  to  new  soils,  and  so 
ended  this  memorable  season.  In 
1862-63  yoiir  agents,  my  dear  John, 
seem  somewhat  to  have  exhausted 
their  money -raising  expedients. 
They,  however,  passed  a  license 
tax  which  was  expected  to  reach 
five  millions  of  artisans,  mechanics, 
and  traders,  but  this  was  arrested 
on  political  grounds  after  it  had 
become  law. 

Your  Indian  agents  never  seem 
to  see  the  political  grounds  until 
after  the  mischief  is  done.  The 
feet  is,  my  dear  John,  that  they 
have  not  been  statesmen  at  all  of 
late  years.  They  have  been  no- 
thing but  a  set  of  deeply-involved 
tax  gatherers,  who  have  been  so 
hard  up  that  they  can  see  money, 
but  nothing  else.  This,  you  re- 
plied, seemed  really  to  have  some 
truth  in  it,  though  stated  a  good 
deal  too  strongly ;  but  you  observed 
that,  though  in  conversation  a 
good  deal  of  latitude  is  allowed, 
you  would  rather  that  I  stuck 
closely  to  the  point.  This  reproof 
I  of  course  received  with  becoming 
submission,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  enumerate  the  remaining  finan- 
cial novelties  of  the  season,  which 
was  marked  by  a  slight  ebb  in 
assessed  taxes,  and  of  some  of  the 
customs  most  objected  to  by  Euro- 
peans. The  taxes  on  the  Indians, 
however, — those  most  felt  by  them 
^the  salt  and  stamp  duties — ^re- 
iQained.unaltered  while  land  revenue 


was  augmented.  The  income  tax  on 
incomes  below  joZ.  was  graciously 
remitted,  as  it  had  been  found  to 
cost  30  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  on 
mere  collection.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  contribution  of  ^Sy66^l,  was  levied 
on  municipal  funds  on  behalf  of 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  for  Mo^ssil 
Town  Police ;  and  thus  terminated 
the  season  of  1861-62.  In  the  sea- 
son of  1862-63  there  is  not  much 
to  notice,  except  that  the  4  per 
cent,  income  tax  was  reduced  to  3 
per  cent.  But  against  this  we 
nave  to  place  the  fact  that  the 
contributions  to  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer from  municipal  funds 
were  nearly  doubled.  In  1864-65 
the  customs  duties  underwent  a 
fresh  manipulation,  which  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  taxation  under 
this  head,  and,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  financial  juggler,  who,  to  expe- 
rience gained  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  was  supposed  to  have 
added  all  that  Europe  could  teach, 
the  brilliant  idea  of  clapping  an 
export  tax  upon  all  the  young  in- 
dustries of  India  was  started.  In 
order,  too,  that  trade  in  general 
might  be  equally  startled,  the  tax 
was  imposed  so  suddenly  that  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  who  was 
shipping  a  quantity  of  coffee  had 
all  his  calculations  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection the  tax  was  imposed  by  a 
telegram ;  but  luckily  there  was  a 
wire  to  England,  and  the  tax  was 
at  once  remitted  by  an  order  from 
home.  In  1 865-66  the  salt  tax  was 
again  augmented  in  Bombay,  and 
the  levies  from  the  municipalities 
again  increased.  In  1866-67  the 
salt  tax  was  again  increased  in 
Madras,  and  this  was  the  fourth 
increase  of  the  tax  in  that  Presi- 
dency within  nine  years.  It  had 
the  effect  of  raising  the  selling 
price  of  salt  by  70  per  cent,  within 
that  period.  In  1867-68  your 
agents  seemed  to  have  aroused 
themselves  with  a  vengeance,  and 
bent  to  the  task  of  mimng  you 
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with  rai0W6d  vigour.    Tbey  com* 
menced   by  agBui  nismg  the  ex- 
port duties  on  gndn.     Secondly, 
they  fell  upon  ihe  stamp  dntiesy^ 
which  ihej  increased  to  an  enor- 
moos  rate ;  and  thirdly,  your  agents 
(and  this  is  worth  mentioning  to 
show  what  straits  they  mnst  have 
been  driven  to  for  money)  pnt  a 
trifling  addition  of  50  per  cent,  on 
tiie  duties  levied  on  some  wines. 
Foniihly,  they  started  an  assessed 
tax  in  the  shape  of  a  license  tax 
on  artisans  and  snndiy  professional 
classes,  the  rate  averaging  from  i 
to  2  per  cent.     In    1868-69  this 
assessed    tax    nnderwent    another 
change,  and  was  tnmed  into  a  cer- 
tificate tax  of  abont  1^  per  cent,  on 
certain  incomes  of  fiify  ponnds  and 
npwards.     In  this  year,  too,  the 
contribution  to  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer from  municipal  funds  for 
Mof ussil  Town  Police,  which  it  may 
be  remembered  stood  at  48,664^.  in 
1 862-63,  had  risen  to  no  less  than 
241,2522.     In  this  year  also,  a  fur- 
ther measure  of  taxation  in  the 
shape  of  canal  cesses  was  proposed ; 
but  this  was  vetoed  by  the  Home 
Ck)uncil,     and     no    wonder,      for 
the  Indian  Government  seriously 
intended  to  make  canals,  and  charge 
the  people  for  the  water  whether 
they  used  it  or  not,  and  at  the 
rate  of  about  7  per  cent,  on  the 
capital    outlay.     In    1869-70   we 
may  commence  our  examination  of 
novelties    with  the    assessed  tax, 
which  underwent  a  fourth  altera- 
tion under  the  style  of  an  income 
tax.      Incomes  from  land  and  from 
Indian-held     securities    had    been 
exempted  from  assessment  imder 
the  license  tax  and  the  certificate 
tax.      These  exemptions  were  now 
set  aside,  and  the  reach  of  the  tax 
much  extended.      But  even    this 
was  not  sufficient^  and  in  the  middle 


of  ^le  year  the  income  tax  was 
suddenly  increased  by  one  per 
oenL  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
year.  In  this  year  the  salt  tues 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  experienced 
another  great  rise,  and  this  aog. 
mentation  made  the  fifth  within 
the  ten  years  previous.  This  too 
was  imposed  suddenly,  in  the 
middle  of  the  year. 

At    this  point,  my  dear  JohB, 
you  may  remember  that  your  pa- 
tience  very  nearly  gave  way,  and 
though  I  assured  you  that  I  hid 
only    enumerated     the    most  im- 
portant  alterations,  you  said  jo3 
were  sick  of  the  subject,  and  that 
you  were  quite  satisfied  that  joor 
Indian  agents  were  the  most  wonj- 
ing  set  of  people  you  had  erer 
hcHard  of^  and  that  you  now  quite 
understood  how  the  wildest  taxa- 
tional rumours  were    readilv  cre^ 
dited.     I  observed,  however,  that 
it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  let  me 
finish  mv  story,  as  I  was  so  reir 
nearly  through  with  it,  and  read- 
ing in  your  eye  a  reluctant  con- 
sent, I  proceeded   to  say  that,  in 
the  year   1870-71,  assessed  taxes 
were  again  recast    fi>r    the  sixth 
time  in  the  decade,  and  this  inTolred 
a    new    series    of  assessment  of 
incomes.       The  income  tax  ww 
raised  to  ^\i.  in  the  pound;  then 
there   were   new  local  cesses  for 
Lower    Bengal;    and    lastly,  the 
eight  Provincial  Oovemments  were 
to  supplement  provincial  ways  and 
means  by  new  cesses  of  some  kind 
or  other.    What  acts  of  folly,  mj 
dear  John,  these  Governments  maj 
be  thinking  of  perpetrating,  or  hare 
already  perpetrated,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  enquire;    but  the 
proposed  taxes  on  dumers  and  on 
marriages  are  sufficient  indications 
of  the  general  weakness  of  jov 
Indian  agents,  and  in  &ct  these 


*  We  have  had  in  ten  years  (1S60  to  1869)  six  difierent  Stamp  Acts — the^ecooi 
tinkering  the  first,  the  third  repealing  both,  the  fourth  repealing  half  the  third,  the 
lifth  repealing  the  other  half^  the  sixth  repealing  the  fomrth,  and  all  these  six  ignoriiur 
the  previons  old  one  which  had  done  duty  for  half  a  centnrj. — Calcfttta  i?mer,  Ocu 
J  S70.     Quoted  by  Mr.  James  Gcddes. 
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proposals  aresncli  evident  symptoins 
of  impending  bankraptcy  that  I 
need  not  detain  yoa  any  longer 
as  regards  this  branch  of  the 
sabjeot.  '  I  shonld  rather  think 
not, 'yon  sarcastioally  replied;  'why, 
such  alarming  signals  of  distress 
were  never  hoisted  by  any  Oovem- 
ment  in  the  world.  But  the  fact  is 
tliat  I  have  been  so  taken  np  with 
the  concerns  of  my  home  estate  that 
I  have  never  once  noticed  all  those 
evidences  of  decay,  and  my  nniner- 
ons  agents,  who  seem  to  be  as  want- 
ing in  courage  as  they  certainly 
are  in  common  sense,  have  hood- 
winked me  completely.  The  long 
and  short  of  it  seems  to  be  that 
thev  have  made  a  mess  of  it,  and, 
seeing  that  the  inhabitants  of  my 
Indian  estates  are  not  represented 
in  any  sort  of  way,  the  temptation 
to  pat  the  best  face  on  matters  has 
proved  to  be  so  overpowering  that  I 
have  had  a  rose-coloured  picture 
displayed  before  my  eyes,  and  no 
one  baa  hitherto  come  forward  to 
show  me  the  gpi^unds  of  discon- 
tent that  really  exisfc,  and  which 
must  exist,  if  your  enumeration  of 
taxational  experiments  is  correct. 
But  the  worst  of  all  this  evidently 
is  that  this  uncertainty  and  inces- 
sant alteration  of  taxation  must  add 
more  and  more  to  that  general  sus- 
picion of  what  my  Indian  agents 
are  going  to  do  next.  I  have  often 
heard  of  the  instinctive  suspicious- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  of  my  Indian 
estates,  and  this  was  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  state  of  mind  engen- 
dered by  the  misrule  of  the  old 
native  Governments ;  but  whatever 
effect  these  (Jovemments  might 
have  had  in  producing  a  want  of 
confidence  between  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled,  it  seems  pretty  certain 
that  they  could  never  have  worked 
the  people  into  such  a  state  of  sus- 
picion as  must  have  been  engen- 
dered by  all  this  chopping  and 
changing  and  increase  of  taxation. 
One  thing,  however,  I  have  deter- 
mined on ;  and  that  is,  that  I  will 
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endeavour,  from  this  time  forward, 
to  do  away  with  all  causes  of  sus- 
picion, to  the  end  that  I  may  gain 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  people. 
I  shall  make  my  agents  give  up 
this  rapid  development  mania,  and 
I  shall  proclaim,  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible, that  there  shall  be  no  increase 
of  taxation,  unless  to  defray  war 
expenses  or  extraordinary  contin- 
gencies. I  shall  also  put  a  stop  to 
the  income  tax  and  all  those  worry- 
ing local  cesses,  and  tell  my  agents 
to  let  the  people  alone  for  the 
future.' 

To  this  expression  of  intention, 
my  dear  Jonn,  I  listened  with 
great  satisfaction,  for,  though  I 
have  some  schemes  to  propose  tend- 
ing to  a  solid  civilisation,  these 
schemes  could  never  produce  the 
smallest  result  unless  you  first  of 
all  gain  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple. When  you  have  once  gained 
their  confidence  (which  you  may 
easily  do  if  you  choose),  and  pro- 
vided a  channel  of  intercommunica- 
tion between  your  agents  and  the 
people,  they  may  then  submit 
cheerfully  to  imposts  for  national 
undertakings  which,  on  account 
of  their  dense  ignorance,  they  are 
quite  unable  to  comprehend  the 
meaniilg  of  at  present.  But  till 
vou  have  provided  this  channel  you 
had  &r  better,  as  you  propose,  let 
things  alone.  Further  on,  my  dear 
John,  I  will  show  you  how  to  pro- 
vide  the  channel  aforesaid;  but 
before  doing  so,  I  may  just  as  well 
mention  some  other  signs  of  want 
of  confidence  which  are  far  from 
reassuring  to  those  who  have  in- 
vested their  money  in  Indian  frinds 
or  railways. 

I  was  askod  the  other  day  by  a 
shrewd-headed  North  countryman, 
why  it  was  that,  whenever  there  is 
the  slightest  prospect  of  a  rupture 
with  Russia,  a  panic  should  im- 
mediately seize  people  in  India, 
while  no  corresponding  alarm  mani- 
fested itself  in  this  countrv.  Now, 
this  question  is  a  great  deal  more 
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easily  asked  than  answered,  and  can  seeveiyciearlyibat  the  people  on 
tho  only  possible  answer  to  it,  I  yonr  home  estates,  from  thor  ig« 
confess,  is  by  no  means  consolatoiy.  norance  of  TtiHiitn  affiurs,  cannot 
Horo  yon  intermpted  me  to  anggest  see  it  at  all,  and  hence  the  extreme 
that  yonr  English  subjects  in  India  susceptibiliiy  of  people  in  India, 
had  always  been  alarmed  at  the  and  the  comparative  indifference 
Eastward  progress  of  Rnssia,  and  of  the  people  in  England.  At  this 
that  these  panics  are  probably  point  of  the  conversation  yon  said 
handed  on  just  as  traditions  are  that  yon  had  heard  quite  enough  of 
handed  on.  In  answer  to  this,  these  evidences  of  want  of  oonfi- 
my  dear  John,  you  will  remember  dence  in  the  soundness  of  yonr 
that  I  pointed  to  the  &ct  that  the  Indian  propeHy ;  but  I  observed 
difficulties  and  the  enormous  ex-  that,  before  proceeding  farther,  it 
pense  of  an  attack  on  India  from  was  impossible  to  pass  over  Bome 
the  North  were  considered  al-  awkward  facts  as  regards  the  pro- 
most  insurmountable,  and  that  the  portion  and  rapidly  diminishing 
remote  probability  of  such  an  at-  amount  of  Indian  securities  held  by 
tempt  was  quite  insufficient  to  your  native  subjects  in  the  East 
account  for  the  panic  that  took  You  are  aware,  my  dear  John, 
possession  of  people  towards  the  that  the  nett  liabilities  (dednoting, 
end  of  last  year,  when,  in  conso-  of  course,  all  available  assets)  of 
quence  of  the  Russian  despatch  on  the  Indian  Gbvemment  for  money 
the  Treaty  of  1856,  the  prospect  of  borrowed,  inclusive  of  railway  stock 
a  difference  seenied  possible.  The  guaranteed,  amount  at  the  lowest 
real  answer  to  the  question  is,  I  to  195  millions  sterling.^  Now, 
believe,  to  be  found  in  tho  &ct  who  has  lent  all  that  money  ?  Well, 
of  your  white  subjects  in  India  with  the  exception  of  9  per  cent 
being  too  well  acquamted  with  the  the  whole  is  held  by  Englishmen; 
growing  discont^t  of  the  people,  or,  in  other  words,  they  have  lent 
and  their  being  totaJly  unable  to  179  millions,  while  the  native  stake 
see  their  way  out  of  the  financial  onl^  amounts  to  16  millions.  But 
difficulties  that  would  arise  if  you  this  is  not  the  most  ominous  part 
had  another  rebellion  to  put  down,  of  the  statement  by  any  means.  Of 
There  is  also  the  feeling  that,  in  late  years  the  propoortion  of  the 
the  event  of  a  war  wim  Russia,  native  stake  has  been  most  seiioiiBly 
we  should  find  our  highway  to  diminishing.  Some  say  that  it  is 
India  threatened,  or  even  blocked  up  because  tl^  natives  can  easily  get 
altogether.  But  the  financial  con-  10  or  12  per  cent,  for  their  moneyi 
siderations  would  no  doubt  overtop  and  are  not,  therefore,  likeljr  to 
all  others.  The  English  on  your  invest  it  at  5  per  cent.  On  this  it 
Indian  estates  see  very  plainly  that  has  been  well  asked,  wha^  manner 
the  chain  of  taxation  has  already  of  policy  can  justify  yonr  agents  in 
been  strained  to  a  dangerous  extent,  taking  vast  sums  of  monej^  from 
and  that  another  rebeUion,  or  even  the  people  to  pay  railway  mterest 
tiie  temporary  suspension  of  the  charges  on  worKS  that  yield  at  the 
opium  traffic,  would  involve  the  best  only  from  3  to  4  per  cent  on 
imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  which  their  capital  outlay,  while  these 
would  in  turn  become  the  causes  of  sums,  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
fresh  discontents,  and  ultimately  of  taxpayers,  could  have  been  laid  ont 
fresh  disturbances,  and  so  onuntil  the  at  1 2  per  cent.  But  aasuTning  that 
Empire  fell  headlong  into  the  great  the  natives  do  not  invest  msre 
gulf  of  Bankruptcy.    All  this  they  money  in  our   fimds  because  the 
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inteiest  is  so  low,  this  fomiahes  no 
explanation  of  the  &ct,  that  large 
numbers  of  natives  who  before  the 
mutinies  were  satisfied  with  5  per 
cent.,  seem  to  think  that  interest 
insufficient  now.  The  real  (act  is, 
my  dear  John,  that  the  natives  are 
too  well  aware  of  the  shaky  natore 
of  your  Indian  estates  to  trust 
you  with  their  money.  Nor  have 
they  voluntarily  even  trusted  'you 
witli  as  large  a  sum  aa  16  millions, 
and  a  careful  scrutiny  shows  that 
you  cannot  look  upon  anything  like 
the  whole  of  this  sum  as  evidence 
of  the  security  felt  by  the  people  in 
the  continuity  of  your  dominion. 
Part  of  the  16  millions  is  held  by 
natives,  because  your  agents  make 
such  an  investment  an  indispehsable 
qualification  for  office.  Another  part 
represents  property  under  ward- 
8hii>s,  in  litigation,  and  properties 
under  official  control,  which  must 
by  law  be  invested  in  Qovemment 
securities,  and  part  represents  the 
properties  of  feudatory  princes  who 
happen  to  be  in  a  minority,  or  under 
official  control. 

So  you  see,  my  dear  John,  that 


from  no  point  of  view  can  your 
Indian  estates  be  regarded  with 
anything  like  satisfaction.  The 
panics  Qiat  occur  whenever  there 
is  a  danger  of  a  rupture  with 
Russia,  prove  the  insecurity  felt 
by  the  white  residents,  and  thd 
scanty  and  diminishing  stake  held 
by  the  natives  in  Indiaii  securities 
shows  that  they  have  as  little  confi- 
dence in  the  permanence  of  your  hold 
on  India.  And  yet  in  spite  of  all  the 
evidences  of  danger  with  which 
you  are  surrounded,  your  agents, 
shutting  their  eyes  resolutely  to 
every  warning,  propose  to  borrow 
for  railways  another  hundred 
millions,  which  they  would  never 
obtain  a  shilling  of  in  this  country 
did  they  not  guarantee  the  interest ; 
and  if  your  agents  are  successful 
(as  I  have  little  doubt  they  will  be) 
in  raising  this  money,  thev  will 
eventually  get  their  liabilities  up 
to  nearly  three  hundred  milUons, 
almost  all  of  which  will  be  held  by 
Englishmen ;  and  the  only  security 
for  the  payment  of  this  sum  will 
depend  upon  our  being  able  to  force 
Indian   opium    on    the    Chinese.  > 


haying  Been  a  great  deal  of  the  opium  trade,  to  point  out  the  vezT  great  diuiger  of  relying 
on  *h^  Yery  important  aztide  of  rovenne.  I  should  hardly  do  so  again,  hut  that  I 
heard  Mr.  Qrant  Duff,  the  other  night,  speaking  of  the  revenue  for  the  year  and  a 
telegram  he  had  reoeiyed,  use  these  words,  that  "  opium  had  come  to  the  rescue.**  .  . 
But  if  the  Qoyemment  of  India  trust  too  much  to  that — ^if  th^  belieye  that  opium  will 
come  to  the  rescue  permanently,  and  relax  in  the  smallest  degree  their  endeayours  to 
diseoyer  some  other  source  of  revenue  which  will  supplement,  or,  in  case  of  need,  when 
the  time  has  arrived,  provide  a  substitute  for  the  opium  revenue,  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  incur  very  great  danger  indeed,  because  all  we  hear  from  China  shows  that  the 
ineream  of  cuIHvoHoh  there  has  been  very  considerable  indeed  ;  and  sooner  or  later,  I  think, 
our  Government  will  have  to  make  up  their  mind  to  a  very  large  reduction  of 
their  revenue  from  that  source.'  But  Persia  also  is  appearing  as  a  competitor,  and,  to 
the  beat  Of  my  recollection,  sent  opium  to  China  of  the  value  of  half  a  million  sterling 
last  year.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Kr«  Haitland  urges  the  Government  not  to  rehix  in 
their  endeavours  to  find  fresh  sources  of  taxation.  But  every  expedient  has  been 
exhausted,  and  there  is  only  the  land  to  fall  back  on.  And  when  we  come  to  look  at 
this  source,  which  has  hitherto  been  held  sacred,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  already  been 
entrenched  upon.  The  labouring  peasant  has  not  indeed  been  forced  in  direct  terms  to 
contribute  an  enhanced  land-tax,  but  has  been  requested  to  call  the  increased  demands 
on  the  paltry  profit  from  his  fields  by  the  name  of  cesses,  which  are  to  cover  the  cost 
of  new  schools  and  roads.  So  that  when  the  Government  is  driven  back  on  the  last  and 
desperate  remedy  of  directly  raising  more  revenue  from  land,  hard  indeed  will  be  the 
lot  of  the  unhappy  peasant.    Were  the  subject  not  too  serious,  it  would  be  niatt4*r  for 
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Now,  do  yoa  suppose,  my  dear 
John,  that  your  subjects  in 
England,  if  told  the  plain  truth, 
ivould  lend  any  more  money  on  the 
security  of  Indian  revenue,  nearly 
one-sixth  of  which  (eight  millions 
sterling)  depends  upon  so  precarious 
a  source  of  income  2  But  they  know 
nothing  of  all  this.  They  have 
heard  of  the  evils  of  the  opium 
traffic,  but  few  of  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  investors  in  this 
country  have  any  idea  that  they 
entirely  depend  upon  that  traffic  for 
the  payment  of  the  interest  due. 
They  have  relied  with  blind  good 
faith  on  your  agents  conducting  the 
affiurs  of  your  Indian  estates  with 
well-pronounced  prudence.  They 
have  not  analysed  the  sources  from 
which  the  Indian  revenue  is  derived, 
and  seeing  that,  as  compared  with 
the  liabilities  of  European  countries, 
the  public  debt  of  India  seems  faar 
from  alarming,  they  have  opened 
their  *  money-bags  freely,  and  will 
open  them  again,'  as  often  as  your 
agents  want  to  borrow  more  money. 
Now,  I  ask  you,  my  dear  John,  if, 
under  these  circumstances,  you 
consider  it  fair  to  take  the  money 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the 
halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  and 
lay  it  on  the  securities  offisred  by 
your  Indian  agents.  You  may,  if 
you  choose,  take  the  money  of  the 
people  who  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  lend  it  you,  but  if  you  do  you 
are  bound  in  common  honesty  to 
explain  to  them  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  security  your  agents 
have  to  offer. 

But  there  is  yet  another  con- 
sideration. Why  should  you  bind 
this  vast  Indian  property  on  your 
shoulders  with  a  chain  of  English 
gold  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of 
pounds?  Your  Indian  estates  al- 
ways have  been,  and  at  present  are. 


of  great  value  to  your  home  pro- 
perty ;  but  why  should  you  not  let 
them  develop  slowly  and  naturally, 
and  so  avoid  pledging  your  subjects 
in  England  to  such  a  tremendous 
extent?  To  this  you  replied  that 
you  supposed  that  your  agents 
wanted,  as  far  as  you  could  see,  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country 
with  the  greatest  possible  speed,  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  march  of 
civilisation,  and  raise  the  peoples  of 
India  to  their  proper  position  in  the 
ranks  of  tl\e  nations.  *  Why,'  you 
continued,  'just  look  at  their  mag- 
nificent efforts  to  raise  the  people  in 
the  intellectual  scale.  WhenI  last  saw 
you,  you  were  pleased  to  sneer  at  the 
way  they  had  been  laying  out  money 
in  barracks,  and  buildings,  and  de- 
partments, and  agricultural  exhibi- 
tions ;  and  I  muHt  admit  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  what  you  said ; 
but  whatever  the  weakness  of  mj 
agents  may  have  been  in  these  re- 
spects, I  feel  sure  that  their  educa- 
tional efforts  must  excite  universal 
admiration.  They  got  universiiy  men 
from  England,  and  gave  them  splen- 
did salaries ;  and  I  am  assured  on  the 
best  authority  that  critical  lectures 
on  Milton  and  Shakespeare  maj 
now  be  heard  in  India  which  would 
be  appreciated  by  a  select  and 
learned  English  audience.  But  no- 
where has  tiie  march  of  civilisation 
been  so  conspicuous  as  at  Calcutta. 
The  Hindoo  intellect  has  there  risen 
to  its  loftiest  height.  The  thraldom 
of  caste  has  been  shaken,  and  that 
institution  is  already  doomed  to  a 
speedy  downfall.  The  superstitious 
adherence  to  a  diet  of  vegetables, 
rice,  and  milk  and  water,  has  in 
many  instances  been  thrown  aside. 
Some  indeed  are  still  so  slavishly 
inclined  as  to  lament  this  depar- 
ture from  time-honoured  customs, 
and  Baboo  Wooma  Chum  Das,  of 


laughter  to  observe  how  speciously  this  last  financial  trick  has  been  explained  away; 
and  it  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  the  agricultural  classes  to  learn,  on  tho  authority  of 
Mr.  John  Strachey  {vide  a  speech  of  his  on  the  Indian  Budget  last  year),  that,  till  the 
imposition  of  these  local  cesses,  they  had  never  paid  such  a  thing  as  taxes  before,  seeing 
that  what  they  had  hitherto  paid  was  in  reality  rent  which  belonged  to  the  Stat«  as 
superior  proprietor. 
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Mongh  jr,  oomplams  bitterly  of  that 
bibulous  development  which  natn- 
rally  marks  an  age  of  progress.  I 
confess,  however,  that  this  spirit  of 
freedom  seems  to  have  been  carried 
in  some  instances  rather  too  far; 
and  I  cannot  bnt  feel  some  doubt 
as  to  the  immense  advantages  of 
this  advancement,  when  I  find  that 
the  Baboo  in  question  has  'often 
found  the  aisle  leading  to  the  clnb- 
honse  (native)  strewn  over  with 
human  bodies  more  dead  than  alive.* 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
people  are  really  progressing,  and 
as  an  instance  that  this  progress  is 
being  extended  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  I  must  just  tell  you 
about  a  visit  paid  by  an  independent 
critic  to  one  of  the  Zillah  schools. 
This  gentleman  visited  a  school  con- 
taining 150  boys,  and  almost  the 
first  boy  he  came  to  was  reading 
poetry.  This  boy  was  named  Bujoo 
Das,  and  an  enquiry  into  his  history 
showed  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
fermer,  who  was  probably  earning 
forty  pounds  a  year.  Bujoo  Das  was 
bright  and  intelligent,  as  many  of 
these  Indian  boys  are,  though  with 
thin  legs  and  a  large  stomach.  His 
brown  finger  was  seen  to  be  fast 
under  a  line,  his  eyes  were  largely 
dilated,  and  he  commenced  to  read 
aloud : 

Oo,  i\>so,  my  Chloo's  bosom  grjico ; 

How  happy  should  I  prove, 
Might  I  supply  that  envied  place 

With  never*fading  love ! 
There  Phoenix-like,  beneath  her  eye, 
Involvod  in  fragrance,  bum  and  die. 
Know,  hapless  flower,  that  thou  shall  find 

More  fragrant  roses  there ; 
I  see  thy  withering  head  reclined. 

With  envy  and  despair. 

Here  you  will  at  once  perceive 
that  this  boy,  whoso  father  hod 
never  heard  of  such  an  exalted 
theme  as  love,  will  enter  the  world 
and  communicate  ideas  to  his  neigh- 
bours of  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  entirely  ignorant.  But  the 
occupation  of  the  next  boy  that  fell 
■under  the  eye  of  the  critic  will 
prove  to  you  that  tho  very  lowest 
are  not  neglected,  at  least  as  far  as 


poetry  is  concerned.  He  was  de- 
scribed as  '  a  little  fat  child,  the  son 
of  a  common  carpenter,'  and  he  was 
conning  over 

A  pin  which  long  had  served  a  beauty, 
Proficient  in  the  toilet's  duty. 
Had  formed  her  sleeve,  conflnod  her  hair, 
Or  given  her  knot  a  smarter  air! 

While  even  the  child  of  tho  village 
potter  was  busy  with 

Laura's  cheek — ^where  blushes  rise. 

Here,  if  you  remember,  my  dear 
John,  I  suggested  that  it  was  a  pity 
your  agents  did  not  take  a  more 
practical  view  of  education.  On 
this  you  smiled  complacently,  and . 
observed  that  you  gave  grants  in 
aid  to  the  mission  schools,  and 
that  in  these  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention was  paid  to  practical  educa- 
tion ;  '  and,'  you  continued,  *  if  you 
doubt  that,  you  have  only  to  visit 
Class  X.  in  the  Indian  collection  at 
the  International  Exhibition,  and 
look  at  the  work  done  by  the 
children  in  the  mission  schools, 
where  British  art  carries  everything 
before  it.  It  is  true  that  some  im- 
pertinent Times  reporter  observed 
that  tho  children  had  been  deli- 
berately taught  to  discard  tho  ex- 
quisite patterns  and  harmonious 
colouring  of  their  own  people,  and 
to  devote  themselves  to  imitate  the 
most  hideous  known  varieties  of 
Berlin  wool  work  and  crochet  anti- 
macassars; but,'  you  continued, 
with  some  bitterness,  *  it's  always 
the  way,  and  tho  very  best  schemes 
my  agents  have  thought  of  have 
always  been  turned  into  ridicule.* 
To  this  little  digression,  my  dear 
John,  I  listened  with  respectful  sub- 
mission, and,  when  you  had  quite 
done,  proceeded  to  repeat  that,  how- 
ever important  it  might  be  to 
advance  the  people  on  your  Indian 
property,  it  would  be  a  much  more 
coznfortable  properly  in  every  way  if 
it  owed  less  and  proposed  to  borrow 
no  more,  and  that  no  one  could  con- 
template with  anything  but  feelings 
of  uneasiness  the  investment  of  such 
enormous  sums  of  British  ^capital  in 
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sncli  a  remote  and  precarious  pro- 
perty. After  a  long  pause  yon  said 
you  certainly  did  not  like  the  dis- 
tance, and  that  perhaps  it  wonld  be 
more  prudent  lor  the  future  not  to 
guarantee  any  more  interest  on  rail- 
way stocky  and  let  people  invest 
their  money  at  their  own  risk.  At 
this  remark  I  certainly  felt  much 
cheered,  and  respectfolly  urged 
you  to  adhere  firmly  to  that 
determination  for  the  ftiture.  A 
long  silence  now  ensued;  you  sat 
and  reflected  while  I  remained 
buried  in  a  respectful  but  attentive 
silence.  At  length  you  spoke  and 
said,  '  From  all  you  have  told  me  it 
is  evident  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing radically  wrong  with  the 
machinery  employed  in  managing 
my  Indian  estates,  and  that,  unless 
the  agency  be  entirely  recon- 
structed, any  treatment  of  what  are 
plainly  the  symptoms  of  disease 
must  sooner  or  later  end  in  feiilure. 
Now  I  do  not  say  that  I  will  adopt 
your  suggestions,  but  if  you  are  pre- 
pared to  lay  before  me  a  plan  which 
has  a  reasonable  chance  of  success, 
I  will  promise  to  give  it  my  careful 
consideration.'  This  was  the  very 
point  I  had  been  leading  up  to ;  so, 
promising  that  I  would  not  bore 
you  more  than  I  could  help,  I  com- 
menced to  give  you  the  outline  of  a 
scheme  of  management  which  must 
lead  eventually  to  the  construction 
of  a  solid  civilisation. 

You  will  remember,  my  dear 
John,  that  I  commenced  my  re- 
marks with  the  enunciation  of  ge- 
neral principles,  and  pointed  out 
that  whenever  politicians,  states- 
men, or  by  whatever  name  we  may 
choose  to  call  the  governors  of  men, 
are  left  to  follow  their  own  devices, 
and  are  entirely  uncontrolled  by 
public  opinion,  they  invariably 
prove  themselves  to  be  a  veij  mis- 
chievous class  of  persons.  Some- 
times they  are  mischievous  of  set 
purpose,  and  to  serve  their  own 
selfish  ends  ;  sometimes  from  igno- 
rance; sometimes  from  weakness; 
but  more  often  from  a  combina- 


tion of  the  last' two  failings.    Now, 
the  assemblage  of  individuals  who 
have  been  set  in  authorily  over  the 
Indians  for  the  last  ten  years  have 
erred  from  a  combination  of  what 
may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about 
nineiy  per  cent,  of  ignorance  and 
ton  per  cent,  of  weakness.     The 
ignorance  has  skown  itself  most 
conspicuously  in  failing  to  estimate 
rightly  the  resources  they  had  to 
depend  on,  and  generally  &om  faiU 
ingto  grasp  simultaneously  all  the 
"peiiB  of  our  situation  in  India ;  the 
weakness  in  yielding  (as  I  believe 
they  often  did  against  their  own 
judgment)  to  the  clamours  of  a  ne* 
cessarilyj  ill-informed  press,  and  to 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  those 
English  moneyed  classes  who  are 
dying  to  develop  the  resources  of 
India,  or,  in  other  words,  to  find  a 
larger  market  in  India  than  thej 
have  hitherto  met  with.    But  what- 
ever the  immediate  causes  of  &ilnre 
may    be    is    practically    a  matter 
of    small     importance.       The  go- 
vernors of  India,  being  but  men, 
have,     by     the    completeness    of 
their  failure,  been  acting  in  strict 
accordance    with  all    the  laws  of 
Nature,  and,  had  their  rule  been 
successful,    it    would    have   been 
one  of  the  most  astounding  drcnm- 
stances  that  the  world  has  eter 
witnessed.     An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  govern  a  number  of  peoples 
without  in  any  way  consulting  their 
wishes,  or  attempting  to  ascertain 
their  opinions.     The  very  axioms  of 
government  have  thus  been  violated, 
and  the  result  has  therefore  been  a 
fieJl  as  complete  as  if,  with  a  pro- 
found contempt  for  all  the  laws  of 
gravity,  you  attempted  to  walk  on 
board  a  Thames  steamer  without  the 
intervention   of   the  usual  plank. 
Here  you  begged  to  interrupt  me. 

*  Why,  my  good  man/  you  observed, 

*  this  sounds  all  very  well ;  but  there 
have  been  some  very  successfnl 
Govemmente  in  India,  and  yet  the 
people  were  never  represented 
that  I  ever  heard  of.  How,  for 
instance,     do    you     account    for 
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Mark  Cabbon  having  reigned  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tniy  in  Mysore^  and  how  did  he 
happen  to  leave  a  well-roaded 
conntry,  a  contented  people,  and 
an  overflowing  treasury  behind 
him  ?  How  did  men  like  Malcolm, 
Munro,  Elphinstone,  and  Metcalf 
contrive  to  be  successful  without 
having  a  parliament  about  themP 
How,  to  go  to  the  old  native  rulers, 
did  Bunjeet  Sing  manage,  and 
how  did  Hyder  Ali  maintain  his 
supremacy  P  YThat  secret  of  govern- 
ment had  those  men  that  my  pre- 
sent  agents  should  not  govern 
equally  well,  and  equally  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sentiments  and  wishes 
of  the  people  P '  The  answer  I  gave 
to  this  was,  that  all  these  men  were 
largely  controlled  by  the  opinion 
and  wishes  of  the  natives,  and  took 
very  good  care  cautiously  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  populations  they  ruled 
over  before  venturing  on  any  line 
of  policy  they  might  be  doubtfol 
on.  Just  look  back  for  one  moment 
at  the  court  of  old  Hyder  Ali,  and 
what  do  we  see  P  Well^  we  see  him 
seated  in  full  durbar  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  his  people,  and  he 
starts  a  subject  on  which  he  wishes 
to  have  the  general  opinion. 
Cautiously  concealing  his  own 
views,  he  allows  the  fullest  discus^ 
sion,  which  was  always  the  moro 
free  as  it  was  always  doubtful  to 
which  side  he  might  be  inclined. 
At  the  end  he  announced  his  own 
judgment,  which  he  never  aUowed 
to  be  questioned ;  but  despot  as  he 
was,  no  one  took  more  pains  to 
ascertain  the  general  opinion,  and 
no  doubt  he  was  largely  guided  by 
it.  If  you  examine  the  history  of 
every  successful  despot,  you  will 
find  the  same  care  taken  in  ^uging 
the  public  pulse.  Look  at  Bunjeet 
Sing  for  another  instance ;  and  if 
you  want  others,  you  have  only  to 
take  Dost  Mahomed  and  Mehemet 
Ali  as  examples  of  despots  who 
always  took  good  care  to  have 
people  about  them  who  could  toll 
them  the  opinions  of  every  class  in 


their  dominions.  And  the  success 
of  the  old  Indian  civilians  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  same  cause.  Thoy 
gauged  more  accurately  than  your 
present  agents  do  the  exact  nature 
of  our  position  in  India.  They 
were  not  chained  to  the  desk  by 
that  mass  of  routine  work  which 
has  caused  your  Indian  subjects  to 
talk  of  the  present  Baj  as  'the 
reign  of  paper,'  and  thus  had  time 
for  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  peoples  and  countries  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  than  your 
present  agents  can  possibly  have 
now.  The  men  of  theit  day  threw 
themselves  into  the  exact  situation 
of  the  people  they  governed,  and 
argued  questions  from  their  point 
of  view,  and  in  accordance  with 
what  was  most  likely  to  be  popular. 
The  men  of  the  present  day  argue 
every  question  from  an  English 
point  of  view ;  and  not  troubling 
themselves  at  aU  about  native 
opinion,  remorselessly  carry  out 
measures  which  they  will  never  see 
the  danger  of  until  it  is  far  too  late. 
Now,  my  dear  John,  we  can't  go 
back;  the  causes  that  formed  the 
men  of  the  old  Indian  stamp  can 
never  be  reproduced.  English  and 
native  societies,  instead  of  ap- 
proaching each  other,  are  daily  be- 
coming more  divergent.  England 
is  near  to  India,  and  the  road  is 
cheap  and  easy.  The  Anglo-Indian 
mind  will  therefore  incline  home- 
wards more  than  ever,  and  naturally 
yearn  after  pursuits,  and  people, 
and  things  T^ch  are  daUy  heard 
of,  and  which  may  soon  be  re- 
visited. The  men  of  the  present 
day,  agam,  are  far  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  English  opinion, 
or,  in  other  words,  under  a  fatal 
pressure  that  urges  them  to  go 
a-head  and  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country ;  all  of  which  being 
interpreted  means :  Spend  money  on 
cotton  departments — W  down  lots 
of  rails— buy  plenty  of  English  iron, 
and  do  everything  that  can  add  to 
the  debt  charges  of  yotir  Indian 
estates,    and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
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qnenoe,  to  the  nnpopnlarity  that 
must  be  incurred  in  order  to  mise 
money  to  meet  the  interest  on  those 
charges.  Bat  of  all  these  things 
that  fatal  desk  work  is  by  &r  the 
worst,  because  yonr  agents,  afber 
they  have  got  through  a  long  day 
of  official  writing,  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  see  anjrthing  of 
the  people.  It  is  hardly  possible, 
my  dear  John,  that  you  can  imagine 
how  the  Indians  feel  this  invisible 
sort  of  Government — ^this  never 
being  brought  face  to  face  with 
their  rulers.  I  once  lived  in  a 
province  of  India  which  was  emi- 
nently non-regulation,  and  where 
the  rulers  had  plenty  of  time  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  people.  But  a  considerable 
change  took  place,  and  the  paper 
regime  came  in.  Shortly  after- 
wards I  met  an  old  farmer,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  annual  re- 
venue settlement.  '  I  have  been  to 
the  jummabunday,'  he  said,  '  but  I 
haven't  even  seen  the  face  of  the 
collector.*  If,  my  dear  John,  you 
could  only  have  heard  the  tone  in 
which  these  words  were  uttered, 
you  would  understand  more  about 
governing  India  than  you  can  pos- 
sibly do  now. 

Here  I  paused,  and  (after  some 
reflection)  you  observed  that  you 
quite  understeod  that  your  pre- 
sent agents  could  not  be  depended 
on  for  governing  the  people  satis- 
facterily,  because  mainly,  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  they  had  not 
the  same  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining pubhc  opinion  that  the 
men  of  the  olden  time  had.  '  The 
key  of  the  position,'  you  con- 
tinued, *  is  evidently  to  be  found  in 
some  machinery  which  shall  keep 
my  agents  informed  as  te  the  popu- 
lar wishes;  and  if  this  machinery 
could  be  so  constructed  as  to  develop 
graduallyinto  a  representation  of  the 
people,  it  seems  te  me  we  should  at 
last  arrive  at  a  safe  and  permanent 
government.*  Precisely  so,  my  dear 
John;  and  this  is  just  the  point 
which  has  lately  been  engaging  the. 


attention  of  the  very  ablest  of  your 
Indian  agents  who  are  at  present  in 
this  country.     You  have  probably 
heard  of  a  very  able  agent  of  yours 
who  is  now  oHe  of  your  Indian 
Council    at    Westminster  —  Bartle 
Erere.   Well,  he  laid  before  the  East 
India  Association  the  other  day  the 
outline  of  a  scheme  of  government 
which   I  like   hugely,    and  which 
must,    no    doubt^     be    eventually 
adopted.     Not  that  there  are  not 
very  strong  objections  te  its  inune- 
diate  adoption  as  a  whole — ^that  you 
will  perceive  at  a   glance— but  a 
commencement  may  be  made  with 
the  ^indamental  principles  of  his 
scheme  any  day  you  please.     Bat 
as  to  his  scheme.     You  have  heard, 
my  dear  John,  of  the  old  Indian 
village    system    with    its   village 
councils.    Well,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  proposed  to  revive  these  old 
councils,  and  empower  them  to  difi- 
cuss  local  matters  and  local  works. 
In  the  next  place  it  is  proposed  that 
these  councils  should  send  delegates 
to  the  head-quarters  of  their  county 
to  form  county  councils ;  and  these 
are  in  turn  to  send   del^ates  to 
the  provincial  councils.     A  limited 
number    of   representatives,   it  i^ 
suggested,  might  also  be  sent  to 
the    various    legislative    conncils, 
though  it  is  hai^y  thought  noce.<i- 
saiy  to  go  as  far  as  that  at  present. 
The  terms  village  and  county  coun- 
cils require  no  explanation ;  but  it  ia 
necessary  to  explain  that  a  provin- 
cial council  would  represent  large 
populations  of  from  three  to  five 
millions.      In  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, for  instance,  it  is  suggested 
that  you  might  have  five — one  for 
Scinde,  one  for  Q-nxerat,  one  for  the 
Canaresc-speaking  disb^cts  of  the 
South  Maharatta  country,  and  t«o 
for  theMaharatta-speaktngdistnctd 

(one  for  the  table-land  above  the 
Ohaute,  and  the  other  for  the 
Western  Districte  and  Bombay). 
This  is  a  grand  scheme,  my  dear 
John ;  but  I  will  not  trouble  yon 
with  frirther  details  regarding  it; 
for,  however  perfect  it  may  be,  I 
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cannot  think,  with  all  the  will  in 
the  world,  that,  considering  their 
present  ignorance,  the  people  of 
India  can  possibly  fit  themselres 
for  such  a  system  of  govom- 
ment  nnder  a  period  of  at  least 
fiftj  years  from  this  time.  Bat 
this  scheme  of  Bartle  Frero's 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  view, 
and  steadily  worked  np  to.  Here 
is  the  way,  or  at  least  a  way,  to 
work  np  to  it.  Yon  are  aware  that 
in  India  there  are  counties  yery 
similar  in  size  to  onrs  in  England, 
iind  that  these  counties  are  divided 
into  parishes,  each  parish  being 
composed  of  villages  more  or  less 
in  number,  as  the  case  may  be.  To 
every  village  there  is  a  patel,  or 
hereditary  headman.  Well,  from 
these  patels  I  would  select  the  best 
men  to  be  found,  and  assemble 
them  into  a  councnl  at  the  head- 
qnarters  of  the  county,  and  I 
would  have  for  president  the  chief 
native  official  of  the  county.  A 
meeting  of  the  council  might  be 
called  whenever  it  was  desirable 
that  the  opinions  of  the  people 
should  be  ascertained  on  any  par- 
ticolor  subject.  To  this  council  I 
would  communicate  every  sort  of 
Government  intelligence,  and  the 
members  would  thus  form  a  chain 
of  intercommunication  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled.  The  results 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  council 
would  of  course  be  regularly  re- 
ported to  the  English  collector,  and 
1  would  order  that  during  his 
annual  tour  he  should  assemble  the 
council  of  each  county  in  turn,  and 
hear  what  they  had  g^t  to  say  on 
any  particular  subject.  Even  if 
they  happened  to  have  nothing  par- 
ticular to  say,  the  object  of  making 
the  rulers  and  at  least  some  of  the 
i^led  personally  acquainted  with 
one  another  would  be  attained. 
This  council  would  thus  be  a  kind 
of  consultative  council,  and  in  the 
course  of  time — a  good  many  years, 
I  am  afraid — ^you  would  readily 
learn  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of 
the  people.    It  has,  I  am  aware. 


been  objected  that  any  scheme  of 
bring^g  natives  and  Englishmen 
together  would  only  result  in  the 
former  saying  what  they  thought 
would  be  palatable  to  the  latter; 
and  at  first  this  would,  no  doubt,  be 
the  case.  But  it  ought  to  be  our 
business  to  remove  that  want  of 
confidence  which  proceeds  partly 
from  a  well-founded  idea  that  our 
main  object  in  India  at  present  is 
to  find  new  sources  of  taxation ; 
partly  frY)m  the  people  ignorantly 
misinterpreting  our  motives  and 
principles,  and  all  the  ends  and 
aims  of  our  Government.  The 
first  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
removed  by  proclaiming  that  you 
are  going  to  levy  no  more  fresh  tskxes 
without  the  advice  of  the  councils, 
except  in -the  case  of  war.  The 
second  can  only  be  attained  by  that 
general  education  of  the  people 
which  must  precede  a  scheme  so 
advanced  as  Bartle  Frero's.  But 
the  first  of  these  points  is  really  the 
key  to  the  whole;  for,  my  dear 
John,  if  the  natives  find  that  they 
are  mainly  got  together,  as  most  of 
your  municipal  councils  are,  to  be 
paid  the  immense  compliment  of 
being  urged  to  devise  new  taxes, 
their  suspicions  as  to  your  general 
intentions  will  be  strengthened 
rather  than  diminished.  Clearly 
bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  con- 
fidence can  only  be  attained  by  an 
arrest  of  fresh  taxation,  let  mo  now 
say  a  few  words  as  to  that  educa- 
tional scheme  through  which,  and 
aided  by  your  coasultative  councils, 
the  people  of  India  can  alone  be 
raised  towards  a  solid  civilisation. 

And  here,  my  dear  John,  let  me 
ask  at  the  outset  what  manner  of 
education  is  most  needed  for  the 
inhabitants  of  your  Indian  estates, 
or,  in  other  words,  what,  consider- 
ing their  present  state  of  civilisa- 
tion, are  those  points  to  which 
attention  should  first  be  paid  P  Now 
this  question  never  seems  to  have 
been  asked  before,  or,  if  it  has,  it  is 
certain  that  no  satisfactory  answer 
has  been  given  to  it.    Hence  the 
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poiier  and  bis  poetry,  and  what 
was  so  well  termed  by  an  able  lec- 
turer the  other  day  that  *  disqnalify- 
ing  education '  on  which  yonr  agents 
are  squandering  the  funds  of  the 
people.  Now,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  sequence  of  education  should 
be,  firstly,  political  and  material  edu- 
cation, and,  secondly,  what  may  be 
spoken  of  as  intellectual  education. 
Anticipating  that  you  will  probably 
agree  with  me  in  this  view,  I  will 
just  remind  you  as  briefly  as  possible 
of  the  scheme  which  I  laid  before 
you  at  considerable  length.  Again 
reminding  you  that  our  object  is 
first  of  ail  to  remoYO  the  political 
ignorance  of  the  people,  and'advance 
their  material  interests  at  the  same 
time,  I  pointed  out  that  this  could 
only  be  completely  attained  by 
haying  a  school  at  the  head-quarters 
of  each  county,  and  starting  a  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  education  by 
the  simple  process  of  ordering  each 
viUage,  or  collection  of  yiUages  as 
might  be  deemed  advisable,  to  send 
two  boys  to  school  throughout  the 
year,  excepting  of  course  those 
periods  when  their  services  might 
be  required  during  the  harvest  or 
the  most  urgent  field  work.  As  to 
the  proportion  of  boys  to  be  sent  to 
school  and  the  times  of  attendance, 
I  would  leave  all  such  details  to 
the  county  council,  and  I  would 
endeavour  to  interest  them  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  work  of  the  school. 
Having  thus  got  my  boys  together, 
I  would  attach  to  the  school  a  con- 
siderable farm,  and  an  important 
part  of  such  a  &rm  would  be  a 
horticultural  garden,  in  which  all 
the  most  useful  medicinal  plants 
might  be  cultivated.  The  uses  of 
these  plants  would  of  course  form 
a  branch  of  education,  and  as  this 
knowledge  would  soon  spread,  an 
immense  amount  of  good  might  be 
done.  The  day  I  would  divide  into 
two  parts,  one  for  school  and  the 
other  for  field  work,  or  industrial 
education  in  whatever  line  might  be 
Baited  to  the  people.  The  course 
of  instruction  should  be  as  simple 


as  possible,  and  if  the  boys  were 
taught  to  read  and  write  in  the  ver- 
nacular, and  had  a  certain  amount 
of  arithmetic,  it  would  suffice  for  aH 
the  rural  districts.  Here  yon 
b^ged  to  interrupt  me  for  ooe 
moment  just  to  ask  what  had  be- 
come of  the  political  education  I 
had  been  talking  about.  To  this  I 
replied  that  I  would  have  a  regolar 
political  class  for  the  elder  hop  of 
the  school,  and  explain  to  them  in 
especial  ihe  meaning  of  Gotctd- 
ment  enactments  and  regolatioiis ; 
and  thus,  my  dear  John,  would  a 
great  deal  of  that  ignorance  which 
misinterprets  your  intentions  be 
removed,  and  through  these  bojs 
a  r^ular  chain  of  oommnnication 
might  be  kept  up.  You  see,  mj 
dear  John,  that  in  all  this  I  am 
keeping  steadily  in  view  what  ought 
always  to  be  yonr  main  object  in 
India,  viz.  the  bringing  of  the  mien 
and  ruled  as  dose  together  as 
possible,  to  the  end  that  thej  naj 
thoroughly  understand  each  other. 
Here  you  observed  that  the  plan  cer- 
tainly sounded  very  plausible, '  haV 
you  continued,  *  I  am  told  bj  maoj 
that  compulsory  education  would 
n6ver  do  in  India.'  Nor  wonldit, 
my  dear  John,  virith  your  existing 
machinery,  for  the  people  wonldn  t 
understand  what  you  were  driving 
at ;  but  if  you  once  had  yonr  oooniy 
councils  to  aid  in  managing  the 
schools,  and  explaining  matters  to 
the  people,  there  could  be  no  possi- 
ble objection  to  the  scheme,  while 
the  advantages  to  be  derivedTrom 
it  would  be  incalculable.  'And 
how  about  the  intellectual  cdoca- 
tion  ?  '  you  asked.  *  Am  I  to  p^f 
up  my  English  education,  and  Eng- 
lish poetry  P  '  To  this  I  repW 
that  if  you  look  after  your  material 
and  political  education,  joo.  maj 
leave  all  that  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
bovs  who  desire  it,  and  who,  gene- 
rally speaking,  would  be  well  able 
to  afford  it.  The  principal  thing  to 
attend  to  is  the  creation  of  a  ver- 
nacular literature  on  usefal  subjects. 
If  you  encourage  the  best  of  the 
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people  to  take  to  English,  it  will 
have  the  same  ill  effects  that  ensned 
from  the  adoption  of  French  hj  the 
upper  classes  in  Russia.  The 
heads  of  the  society  will  end  by 
writing  in  English  and  addressing 
one  another,  instead  of  writing  in 
the  vemacnlar  and  addressing  the 
multitudes  of  their  ignorant  coun- 
trjmcn.  But,  my  dear  John,  I  have 
not  the  space,  nor  have  you  the 
patience,  for  further  remarks  on 
this  subject,  and  the  outline  I  have 
given  you  is  quite  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation 
JOTL  said  that  you  were  now  be- 
ginning to  understand  the  alarm- 
ing  symptoms  of  fatigue  and  de- 
pression that  are  invariably  to  be 
witnessed  at  Westminster  when- 
ever the  subject  of  Indian  affairs 
hi^pens  to  crop  up.  To  this  I 
replied  that  I  had  really  intended 
moving  off,  and  requesting  another 
interview,  but  that  I  had  hardly 
enough  left  to  justify  another  con- 
versation, ;and  that  in  a  very  few 
minntes  I  should  be  able  (to  get 
through  every  point  of  pressing  im- 
portance. Finding  that  you  were 
really  going  to  see  the  last  of  me, 
you  settled  yourself  cheerfully  in 
your  chair,  and  gave  me  leave  to  go 
on  with  the  conversation. 

I  recommenced,  you  may  remem- 
ber, by  observing  that  there  is  one 
evil  under  the  broiling  sun  of  India 
that  shotdd  be  at  once  removed, 
and  that  is  the  evil  of  what  ma^  be 
called  departmentalism.  And  in 
explaining  to  you  the  evils  of  de- 
partmentalism, I  shall  also  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  you  how 
your  county  councils  may  be  made 


instrumental  in  checking  the  mis- 
chief that  naturally  ensues  when 
each  department^  seeing  alone  its 
own  interests  and  its  own  work, 
struggles  to  obtain  the  largest  share 
of  powerandthe  longest  pull  possible 
at  the  public  purse.  Not  to  trouble 
you  with  minor  departments,  I  wiU 
take  that  of  the  Public  Works — a  de- 
partment already  intolerably  over- 
bearing, and  which  has  done  more 
to  induce  financial  difficulties  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. You  knew  very  well  that  the 
work  of  this  department,  with  its 
tumble-down  barracks  and  rotten  ^ 
public  buildings,  has  long  been  the 
laughing  stock  of  all  In£a,  and  in 
my  last  letter  I  gave  a  few  instances 
of  that  harmonious  incompetence 
it  has  invariably  exhibited.  Here 
I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  two 
instances  of  its  blunders,  with  the 
view  of  showing  you  the  importance 
of  summarily  cutting  short  the  evil 
working  power  of  this  departmenti 
and  reducing  it  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion— ^the  position  of  an  executive 
servant  of  the  State.  The  first  case 
I  will  take  from  my  own  doors  in 
India.  Taking  out  of  my  pocket 
some  photographs,  I  then,  if  you 
remember,  handed  one  to  you,  and 
asked  you  to  look  at  that.  After  a 
long  look  at  it  you  said,  '  Well,  I 
see  nothing  remarkable  about  it.  It 
is  evidently  a  photograph  of  a  very 
handsome  and  costify  iron)  bridge, 
which,  if  I  may  judge  by  the 
crowds  of  people  about,  has  just 
been  opened ;  and  that  gentleman 
who  is  standing  in  such  a  con- 
spicuous position  is  probably  the 
engineer,  filled,  no  doubt,  with  a 
pwionable  sense  of  importance  at 


>  It  may  hn  worth  while  to  point  out  the  immediate  cause  of  such  rotten  materials 
being  put  into  our  buildings  and  bridges  in  India.  The  main  reason  is  that  the  engineer 
having  charge  of  the  distribution  oi  the  money  has  a  mass  of  office  work  to  attend 
to,  which  prevents  his  making  frequent  inspections  of  works  in  progress.  The  result  of 
this  is  that»  in  consequence  of  the  superintendence  of  the  execution  of  works  being 
entrusted  in  a  great  measure  to  inferior  and  corrupt  officials,  bad  lime  and  rotten  materials 
are  largely  used.  The  fact  is,  that  while  the  engineer  is  carefUly  guarding  and  account- 
ing for  the  coppers,  the  GoTemment  loses  lacs  of  rupees.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  evil,  I  may  add  that  I  know  of  one  engineor  who,  at  his  awn  expense,  keeps  a 
clork  to  relieve  him  of  some  of  the  desk-work,  in  order  that  he  may  find  time  to  inspect 
thoro«ghly  works  in  oturse  of  execution. 
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having  bridged  what  most  have 
been  a  yery  impassable  riyer  to  jus- 
tify such  an  ontlay.  Bat  now  I 
look  at  it  again,  there  seem  to  be 
some  carious  objects  in  the  riyer. 
Why,  bless  my  sool,'  yon  continaed, 
looking  ap  ¥dth  year  eyes  wide 
open,  *  there  seems  to  be  no  water 
in  the  riyer,  except  a  tiny  thread 
in  the  middle  of  it,  and  now  (I  can't 
say  much  for  year  photograph,  by 
the  way)  I  can  make  oat  bullocks, 
and  carts,  and  people,  all  about  the 
bed,  and  some  of  them  appear  to 
be  standing  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  river.'  *Bat  perhaps  during 
the  traffic  season  the  river  comes 
down  ? '  On  the  contrary,  my  dear 
John;  that  photograph  was  taken 
in  the  middle  of  the  traffic  season, 
and  through  the  whole  of  it  the 
river  is  just  as  you  see  it.  '  But,' 
you  again  suggested,  'the  sand  is 
probably  so  deep  as  almost  to  be 
impassable  for  carts?'  Anything 
but  that,  I  replied,  for  I've  ridden 
and  driven,  and  seen  all  the  heavy 
traffic  going  over  that  river  bed 
without  let  or  hindrance,  for  years ; 
and  during  the  rains,  when  alone 
it  is  full,  all  trade  is  suspended,  and 
no  one  wants  to  move  a  cartload 
of  food  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinuous downpour.  Now,  had  there 
been  a  consultativo  council,  the 
|)eople  would  plainly  have  said, 
'  Spend  our  money  on  education  or 
irrigation  if  you  please,  but  do  not 
throw  it  into  the  hands  of  a  New- 
castle manufacturer,  who  will  never 
spend  a  shilling  of  it  in  India.' 

One  more  instance,  my  dear  John, 
and  I  shall  have  done.  On  the 
western  shores  of  India  it  was  once 
expedient  to  improve  a  harbour 
neur  the  mouth  of  a  considerable 
river.  The  engineer  had  his  orders 
from  Madras  to  execute  the  work 
in  a  particular  way.  He  wrote  to 
the  head  of  the  department,  and 
told  him  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  silt  from  the  river,  the  plan 
must  prove  a  &ilure,  and  at  the 
same  time  suggested  another  that 
would  involve  no   such  risk.     On 


this  he  was  told  that  his  bosiness 
was  to  execute,  and  not  to  criticise 
the  plans  of  his  superiors.  The 
western  coast  engineer  replied  thai 
he  would  commence  forthwith,  bnt 
added  that  he  be^ed  to  hare  it 
particular^  noted  that  he  had  pro- 
tested against  the  work.  Whethir 
this  akunned  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  not  I  cannot  say,  bat 
a  superior  officer  was  sent  down 
to  report,  and  the  work  was  at 
once  stopped.  Here  yon  sec 
again,  my  dear  John,  that  had  the 
authority  in  this  matter  rested  mitii 
the  collector  of  the  district  and  a 
consaltative  council,  thero  ^M 
have  been  no  risk  of  any  loss  (f 
public  money,  for  to  people  on  the 
spot  the  objections  to  the  GoTem- 
ment  scheme  were  sufficientlj  ob- 
vious. But  the  same  reason  fur 
abolishing  the  separate  existence  of 
every  department  excepting  the 
judicial  stands  good  thronghoDt. 
Ati  engineer  may  be  competent  to 
make  a  road  or  build  a  bridge,  bot 
he  is  not  competent  to  say  whether 
the  one  should  be  made  or  the 
other  built.  A  schoolmaster  mav 
be  able  to  teach,  but  he  is  not  com- 
petent to  say  what  shall  he  taD<:V. 
The  forester  may  be  able  to  plant 
and  fell  trees,  but  he  is  not  i^m\\*> 
tent  to  say  where  trees  sliall  I* 
planted,  and  where  felled.  AU  tlivN. 
things  should  be  left  under  the  i-^'ii- 
trol  of  the  man  who  is  most  clc»st  1/ 
wound  up  with  the  material  iutt* 
rests  of  the  people,  and  that  man  i> 
the  revenue  collector,  who  shoolu 
always  have  at  his  elbow,  to  pA 
and  inform  him,a  consultatire  conr.- 

cil  selected  from  the  ablest  natives  i^ 
the  country.  At  this  point  of  thr 
conversation  you  observed  that  tht 
reasoning  in  favour  of  governir;: 
the  country  as  largely  as  possiblt 
in  accordance  with  the  adrice  »' 
the  most  intelligent  natives  seemc'! 
to  be  unanswerable,  *  but,*  you  con- 
tinued, 'I  should  like  to  ^^ 
when  these  consultativB  councils 
are  likely  to  expand  into  a  t^ 
represcnUktion  of  the  people/    '^^ 
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this  I  replied  that  it  wonld  be  im« 
possible  to  fix  any  period,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  fast  the 
people  are  likely  to  progpness  ;  bat, 
as  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  it 
'would  be  inexpedient  to  move  one 
step  farther  nntil  the  edacational 
system  proposed  had  produced  its 
natural  effect.  Bat,  my  dear  John, 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about 
that,  and  as  long  as  you  feel  that 
you  are  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  widening  your  edu- 
cational base,  the  result  will  be  sure 
to  end  well. 

You  now  reminded  me  that, 
though  in  the  last  conversation  I 
had  called  particular  attention  to 
irrigation,  I  had  not  as  yet  once 
alluded  to  the  sul^ject.  *To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  you  were  of 
opinion,  when  I  last  saw  you,  that 
it  would  not  do  to  borrow  money  to 
lay  out  on  irrigation,  because,  judg- 
ing by  the  recklessness  and  entire 
want  of  judgment  shown  by  the 
Public  Works  Department,  it  waa 
evident  that  they  formed  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  that  public  money 
can  only  be  judiciously  laid  out 
when  the  expenditure  is  under  the 
control  of  the  people.'  That  was 
precisely  my  meaning,  my  dear 
John,  but,  if  you  will  only  take  the 
people  into  your  counsels,  I  see  no 
reason  why  large  irrigation  works 
ghould  not  be  constructed  with 
borrowed  money.  But  till  you 
get  your  consultative  counsels  set 
agoing,  you  had  far  better  let  such 
Bchemcs  alone.  This  question  of 
irrigation  is  certainly  a  very  serious 
and  a  very  pressing  one,  when  you 
come  to  consider  that  about  two 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  India  have  been  starved 
to  death  within  the  last  ten  years, 
la  fact  the  question  is  so  pressing 
as  to  justify  the  strongest  mea- 
sures with  the  view  of  saving 
the  country  from  the  risks  of 
famines,  winch  are  yearly  becoming 
more  imminent  in  consequence  of 
caah  having  taken  the  place  of 
grain  aa  a  medium  of  exchange,  and 


in  consequence  of  roads  and  rail-, 
ways  having  facilitated  the  rapid 
change  of  grain  into  gold,  which 
cannot  be  eaten,  and  which,  from  the 
peculiar  geographical  position  of 
India,  cannot  be  reconverted  into 
food  in  times  of  need.  In  faot  all 
your  expedients  for  developing  the 
resources,  and  adding  to  the 
revenues  of  India,  seem  to  tend  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  if  you  will  only  look  at 
the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Wilson, 
the  missionary,  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  you  wUl  see  that 
opium  is  occupying  so  much  of  the 
best  land  in  Malwa  that  fears  may 
reasonably  be  entertained  of  another 
&mine  in  Kajputana.  Now,  my 
dear  John,  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter — serious  alike  on  humane 
and  financial  grounds,  and  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  nght  to  demand  your 
attention  to  the  following  sugges- 
tions. I  need  hardly  tell  you  that 
the  great  thing  with  famine,  as 
with  every  other  danger,  is  to 
know  when  to  expect  it.  Now,  I 
am  not  aware  that  your  agents 
have  taken  the  smallest  pains  to 
provide  any  machinery  which 
would  enable  them  to  gauge  the 
chances  in  favour  of  a  scarcity 
occurring  in  any  particular  district ; 
and  the  natural  consequence  is 
that  a  famine  comes  and  cleai*8 
off  a  million  or  so  of  taxpayers 
before  a  hand  can  be  held  out  to. 
save  them.  Now,  if  you  had  your 
consultative  councils  in  working 
order,  famines  ought  almost  to  be 
an  impossibility,  or  at  least  the 
effects  of  them  might  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  county  councils, 
being  composed,  mainly,  of  people 
connected  with  the  soil,  could  tell 
you  at  once  what  stores  of  grain 
are  in  the  country,  and  when  the 
people  once  know  the  objects  of  an 
investigation  into  the  stocks  of 
grain,  they  would  only  be  too  glad 
to  give  eveiy  information.  Then, 
again,  the  councils  being  carefully 
informed  as  to  the  stocks  of  grain 
existing  in  all  parts  of  Indi%  would 
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be  enabled  to  gi^e  timely  waming  1117  pomtively  assDrin^  yoa  iiiat  I 

to  the  people  as  to  the  quantity  of  wonid  not  detain  yoa  Sir  more  than 

grain  it  wonld  be  adviaable  to  store  a  few  momenta,  yon  said  yon  wodd 

in  order  to  insure  immunity  from  hear  me  ont^  and  I  started  offagiin 

fiinune.    Forewarned,   the    people  to  get  through  the  last  point  of  im. 

woold  thns  be  fbreanned ;  so  wonld  portanoe,  regarding  the  aotion  of 

your  agents ;  and  thna  would  an  consultatiye  councils, 

mcaleulable  amount  of  miseiy  be  I  dare  say  yon  have  heard,  mj 

prevented.    But  though  this  mea-  dear  John,  liow  tiie  Brahmins,  with 

sure  of  precaution  would,  no  doubt,  a  masterly  ingenuiiy  which  tiie  dis* 

be  very  valuable,  it  is  to  the  rapid  oiplfis  of  Loyola  must  always  have 

extension  of  petty  irrigation  tnat  contemplated  with  envy,  ocmtrired 

immediate  attention  should  be  paid,  by  degrees  to  mould  in  their  nli- 

And  here,  I  conceiye,  yeiy  great  gious  system  the  whole  orgspisD 

latitude  should    be  given   to  the  of  society.    In  other  words,  tltfr 

collectors  axid  their  councils.     If  contrived    to    impart   a  religioas 

there  is    one    thing   more    than  stamp  to  all  the  habits  and  costoms 

another    where    arbitrary    action  of   hfe,  and    made    sodal  duties 

would  be  justifiable,  it  would  be  in  and  religious  exchangeable  tencs. 

a  matter  of  life  and  death  like  this,  Amongst  the  rest  they  of  cooise 

and,  if  you  allowed  the  employment  gathered  caste  into  their  earaen, 

of  forced  labour  for  petiy  irrigation  and  gave  a  religious  sanotion  to  1 

works,  I  think  it  would  be  one  of  number  of  customs  which  many  of 

the  most  useful  measures  that  could  the  natives  would  nowdiscsrdif  thej 

possibly  be  carried  out.    Supposing  dared.    Now,  why  should  not  joor 

then  that    the    collector  and    his  consultative  councils  act  after  ti» 

council  saw  that  a  profitable  irriga-  manner  of  synods,  at  least  to  the 

tion  workr— say  in  the  shape  of  a  extent,  in  the  first  instance,  of  eo* 

small  tank — could  be  executed  on  deavouring  to  modify  social  castoms 

the  lands  of  a  village,  the  people  of  which  are  now  unsuited  to  muj 

the  village  should  be  turned  out  en  members  of  the  oonmiunity?  Aul 

moMB  and  made  to  do  it.    I  doubt  here  attention  miriit  be  dincted 

if  such  a  measure  would  ever  make  especially  to  a  j^^^ntBtniy  of  tbe 

your  agents  unpopular,  but  I  am  laws  of  caste  as  regards  those  who 

quite  sure  that  ^  no  im/crease  of  wished  to  travel,  or  to  deptrt  in 

iaxaUonf Mowed  from  ihe  iwming  of  trifling  particulara  firom  the  vmpf 

the  dry  land  of  ihe  village  Mo  wet  of  their  forefiitiierB.    Popular  qn- 

2aiM2,andiftheobjectsofuieGovem-i  nion  would  readily  find  ezpresnon 

ment  were  explained  to  the  people  through  the  medium  of  the  ooddcOs, 

through  the  medium  of  the  councils,  and  fiMsilities  be  given  forcanTiog 

itwoud  be  impossibleto  estimate  out  changes  wherever  it  midit  seem 

the  amount  of  popularity  that  would  desirable.     And,    seeing  uiat  the 

eventuallv   be    gained.      Here    I  Hindoos  have  no  ecdesiastioaloottD- 

paused  for  one  moment^  and  you  dls,  in  the  course  of  time  the  reac^ 

took  the  opportunity  of  observing  of  these  councils  would  natonl^J 

that  the  amount  of  work  proposed  and  gradu^y  extend  to  allreligic^ 

to  be  effected  by  these   councils  mattore  whatever ;  Imt  the  sonsi- 

wonld  certainly  give  them  plenty  derations  that  arise  at  the  mention  0.' 

to  do.    To  this  I  replied  that  they  such  a  supposition  are  fir  too  nu- 

certainly  would  have  plenty  to  do,  merous  for   discussion  here^  tf  d 

and  that  in  addition  to  the  points  must  therefore  be   left  for  soise 

already  mentioned  there  was  yet  future  occasion.    Here  yim  b^ 

another  to  which  their  action  might  to  nod ;  so  leaving  you  to  nmuD*^ 

bo    usefully  extended.    Here   you  on  the  numerous  points  we  h^ 

said  you   really  muat  g0|  bat  on  talked    over|  I  wended  rttj  ^J 
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home,  meditating  on  the  immense 
eonfiurion  of  mind  yoa  will  be  sure 
to  fall  into  when  you  come  to  mix 
into  a  general  padding  the  varions 
plans  which  are  daily  being  laid  be- 
fore yon  for  extending  the  march  of 
civilisation  throughout  the  length 
and  Inreadth  of  your  Indian  esti&s. 
I  had  noty  however,  got  very  fkr  on 
mj  way  when,  by  a  singular  coind* 
dence,  the  same  messenger  that 
pnrsued  me  after  the  dose  of  my 
kst  interview  came  running  up  to 
say  that  you  wished  me  to  come 
back  just  for  one  moment. 

On  re-entering  the  room  I  had 
left  you  in,  I  found  you  standing 
over  an  immense    pue  of  papers. 

*  This,'  you  said,  laymg  your  hand 
on  the  pile  with  some  satis&ction, 

*  is  some  of  the  work  of  my  Indian 
finance  committee,  who  have  lately 
leportedihatthey  oannbt  possibly  get 
thiK>ugh  their  business  uus  session. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  look  much 
into  it  as    yet,  but,  as  &r  as  I 
can  see,  they  seem  to  have  asked  a 
number  of  questions   about   Salt 
and  Stamps,  and  the  work  of  the 
Indian  mints,  and  opium — a  drug,  by 
the  way,  that  I  am  heartilv  sick  of. 
Some  tell  me  that  this  information 
is  i«ally  valuable,  while  others  say 
that  it  will  throw  no  light  whatever 
on    the  causes  of  our  difficulties, 
and  that  the  greatest  proof  of  the 
rottenness  of  the  admmistration  is 
the  committee  itself,   or  rather  I 
should   say,  the   tsici   of  having, 
after  ten  years  of  peace  and  pro- 
speriiy,  to  get  together  such  a  com- 
mittee  at  alL    I  must  say  that  I 
am  rather  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to 
do.     One  thing  is  certain,  and  that 
is,  if  they  ask  every  retired  Indian 
what  he  thinks  of  salt  and  opium 
the  committee  will  last  for  ever,  and 
it  is  besides  very  difficult  to  see  what 


new  light  can  be  thrown  on  these 
subjects.'    To  this  I  replied  that 
the  committee  had  simply  got  hold 
of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick,  and 
that  the  longer  they  held  on  to  it 
the  worse  it  ^ould  be  for  everyone. 
In  &ctj  mj  dear  John,  they  are 
turning  then*  attention  to  tighten- 
ing the  hoops  of  the  cask  while  the 
water  is  running  out  at  the  bung- 
hole.    Instead  of  going  from  ge- 
nenJs  to  particulars,  they  are  at- 
tempting to  work  firom  particulars 
to  generals.  If  they  had  commenced 
wiui    the     deductive     argument, 
they   must   soon  have  discovered 
that,  in  the  existing  state  of  human 
nature,  the  condition  of  things  in 
India  must  be  thoroughly  rotten, 
and  they  would  thereforehave  turned 
their  attention  to  ikefons  et  origo  of 
the  evil,  which  lies  in  tiie  thoroughly 
vidous  form  of  government  wiw 
which  the  inhabitants  on  your  Indian 
estates  are  at  present  cursed.    Hav- 
ing told  you  plainly  that  you  should 
lose  no  time  in  remodelling  your 
government  by  cutting  off  the  reign 
of  departmentalism,  and  taking  the 
people  intoyour  counsels,  thevmight 
then  have  gone  on  to  details,  and 
tried  to  find  out  where  money  could 
be  saved  in  one  particular  or  an- 
other.   Reverse,  then,  your  plans ; 
and  when  the  committee  meets  next 
session,  tell  them  to  leave  details  to 
the  las^  and  commence  at  once  with 
an  investigation  into  the  causes  that 
have  brought  your  Indian  estates 
into  such  serious  danger.    And  now, 
my  dear  John,  I  must  wish  you 
good-bye,  and  don't  you  be  cast 
down  at  what  I  have  said.    Re- 
member  that  'the   darkest  hour 
comes  before  the  dawn,'  or,  to  put 
the  case  in  other  words,  that  goose- 
berries are  always  at  ihe  sourest 
just  before  they  sweeten. 

R.  H.  El. 
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THE  reqairements  of  oar  age  as 
to  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  evidence  neceaaary  to  produce 
credibility  differ  so  widely  from 
that  which  satisfied  oar  fore&thers, 
that  the  change  is  prodaoing  a 
silent  revolution  in  histozr,  science^ 
and  even  theology.  It  is  strange 
that  to  examine  the  bases  upon 
which  an  opinion  rests,  to  out  away 
the  weak  places  and  supply  better 
supports,  should  have  been  sup- 
posed to  show  a  want  of  respect  for 
truth  —  an  irreligious,  sceptical 
spirit.  But,  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily,  the  work  is  going  on:  slowly, 
though  steadily,  all  the  foundations 
of  our  beliefs  in  eveiy  department 
of  knowledge  are  passing  through 
this  testing,  analytical  process,  and 
we  are  '  tzying  the  spirits  to  know 
whether  they  be  of  Grod.'  ' 

A  certain  training  of  the  mind  is, 
however,  necessary  to  know  what 
really  constitutes  evidence.  If  the 
ideas  of  ordinary  witnesses  in  a 
trial  be  closely  followed,  it  will  be 
seen  how  the  most  irrelevant  cir- 
cumstances, the  wanderings  of  the 
mind  to  its  own  feelings,  the  jump- 
ing at  conclusions,  form  the  chief 
ps^  of  their  testimony.  The  evi- 
dence to  the  &ct  is  ahnost  always 
also  confounded  with  evidence  to 
the  imagined  cause,  in  the  argument 
of  an  undisciplined  reasoner ;  and 
where  the  question  is  complicated 
by  any  admixture  of  religious  feel- 
ing, the  case  becomes  hopeless,  as 
it  is  considered  wicked  to  examine 
its  grounds  too  closely. 

The  majority  of  the  world,  how- 
ever, will  always  believe,  not  ac- 
cording to  evidence  at  all,  but 
simply  as  their  previous  habits  of 
thought  lead  them  to  think  a  thing 
probable  or  the  contrary.  Take  the 
miracles  of  the  Middle  Ages :  in  the 


days  when  such  events  were  believed 
tobepart  of  God'aordinaiyrale,thej 
wereseen  aadexperienoed  ewydaj. 
Men  of  the  highest  powers  of  nund 
andthegreBtest  im)faity,likeSiBer. 
nard,  woriced  miracke  themfidTes 
in  the  utmost  good  fiuth,  and  vere 
only  '  humbly  sorpnsed  at  the  greit 
^jift  vouchsafed  to  suoh  unwwtiij 
instruments.'  They  were  witneBsed 
to  habitually  by  the  beat  and  wisest 
of  the  time.  Men  lived  in  a  miraoa- 
Ions  atmosphere,  when  it  was  bo 
more  astonishing  to  see  a  direct 
interference  of  the  Creator  than  it 
is  now  to  see  a  freah  development  of 
science.  And  as  we  are  eaaly  satis- 
fied with  the  proof  of  idiat  no  one 
denies,  our  ancestors  were  not  eiact- 
ing  as  to  the  evidence  whioh  theyie- 
quired  in  any  fresh  instance.  Tbeir 
minds  generally  seem  to  have  been 
like  those  of  children,  utterly  luuwv 
quainted  with  law,  to  whom  every- 
thing is  equally  new  and  wonderfiil, 
and  equally  possible  and  easj  to 
credit.  There  is  no  reason  to  a 
child  why  the  earth  should  not  open 
and  Aladdin's  garden  be  disoovcfeii 
underground — ^there  is  a  dim  hope 
of  some  day  finding  a  faiiy.  Becanse 
a  thing  has  h^pened  before^  is  no 
reason  why  it  diould  happen  again. 
A  child  at  play  is  just  as  much  sizr- 
prised  eveiy  time  it  finds  its  mother 
behind  a  curtain.  Because  a  thing 
has  never  happened  is  no  reaaon  in 
its  eyes  why  it  should  not  now  come 
to  pass. 

*  God  has  made  a  star,'  saja  one 
child,  seeing  the  bright  speck 
appear  suddenly  in  the  eveoing  s^- 
*  God  is  sending  a  storm  to  hrosb 
the  sky  dean,'  says  another:  erciy 
event  is  to  it  the  result  of  an  imme- 
diate personal  agency,  as  in  all 
early  mythologies.  Law,  the  inex- 
orable sequence  of  cause  and  effect 


'  A  longing  which  the  Christian  Evidence  Society  is  attempting  in  a  somewhat  eoriooii J 
vacillating,  eentimental,  superficial  manner  to  aatiafy. 
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(whatever  meaning  we  assign  to  the 
word  ^cause'),  is  a  late  growth  in 
the  individuars  as  in  the  world's 
thought.  The  idea  cannot,  indeed, 
be  reached  nntil  a  sufficient  number 
of  facts  have  been  collected  to  enable 
the  mind  to  co-ordinate  them  into 
that  series  which  for  want  of  a 
better  name  we  call '  law.' 

Mr.  Maine  describes  how  in  the 
times  of  Homer  the  judge  or  chief 
evidently  decided  each  case  by  in- 
spiration, as  it  were,  of  the  God  or 
*  Justice.'  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
punished  B  for  theft  to-day  because 
he  had  punished  A  for  the  same  thing 
yesterday,  but '  Justice '  argued  the 
whole  case  over  again  in  his  mind, 
firom  the  beginning  each  time — 
whether  theft  was  right  or  wrong, 
necessary  or  prejudicial ;  and  he 
gave  a  judgment  accordingly.  Not 
only  had  the  fact  to  be  proved,  but 
the  principle,  with  each  fresh  case. 

God's  government  of  the  world 
even  down  to  our  own  times  has 
been  conceived  on  much  the  same 
plan,  i.e.  that  it  was  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  or  the 
caprice  of  the  moment.  A  man's 
God  must,  indeed,  be  the  reflection 
of  his  own  powers  of  abstraction 
and  moral  perception :  the  Ood  of 
the  mean  man  will  be  a  poor,  low 
divinity ;  the  Gk)d  of  the  hard  man 
an.  inflexible  tyrant ;  the  God  of  the 
weak  and  ignorant  an  irresolute, 
variable  beiug,  giving  or  taking 
away  without  reason,  capriciously* 
'  God  made  man,'  it  has  been  said, 
'  after  His  own  image,  and  man  has 
returned  the  compliment'  fearfully. 
Wo  are  only  now  beginning  dimly 
to  conceive  the  Great  God '  in  whom 
is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning,'  whom  St.  James  told 
us  of  1 8oo  years  ago,  '  in  whom,' 
indeed,  *  is  rest  for  our  souls.' 

Meantime  the  haphazard  God  who 
damns  little  babies  for  all  etemiiy, 
because  *it  is  His  will,'  reigns  su- 
preme in  Catholic  and  Protestant 
theology  alike.  There  is  no  more 
reason  to  the  average  thinker  of 
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either  fidth  why  (}od  should  keep 
His  law  than  that  He  should  break 
ii^^the  only  difference  being  that 
among  the  Protestants  there  is  an 
arbitrary  line  fixed  in  histoiy,  on 
the  farther  side  of  which  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  interfering^  while  at 
present  it  is  conceived  not  to  be 
(to  speak  openly)  *His  way'  — 
whereas  the  pious  Boman  Cathohc 
supposes  this  perpetual  lawlessness 
still  to  be  the  habitual  course  of  His 
government  of  the  world  and  His 
dealings  with  mankind. 

The  natural  history  of  a  miracu- 
lous myth,  its  birth,  parentage,  and 
education,  is  not  ofbim  to  be  traced 
so  clearly  as  in  the  story  of  the  life 
of  St.  fVancis  Xavier.  It  is  the 
growth  generally  of  an  age  when 
reading  and  writing  ai'e  not  com- 
mon: 'litera  soripta  manet,'  and 
keeps  a  sort  of  bridle  on  the  imagi- 
nation. Absurdities  enough  remain 
to  us  demanding  to  be  believed, 
but  not  quite  so  monstrous  as  when 
mere  hearsayreigns without  control. 
Xavier  is  said  by  his  biographers 
to  have  worked  many  miracles,  and 
particularly  \to  have  raised  several 
men  from  the  dead.'  Here,  fortu- 
nately, we  have  the  letters  written 
by  Xavier  himself  and  his  assistant 
priest  at  the  time,  relating  how  he 
was  called  in  to  a  young  man  sick 
unto  death,  how  he  prayed  over 
him,  and  the  patient  recovered.  It 
is  not  even  said  that  the  cure  was 
miraculous,  though  there  may  have 
been  a  dim  notion  of  this  in  the 
mind  of  Francis.  Soon  afler  his 
death,  however,  his  admirers  killed 
the  *  young  man,'  and  by  the  time 
that  St.  Francis  is  canonised  the 
miracle  has  been  multiplied  into 
'  several  dead  men,'  who  have  been 
brought  by  him  to  life.  Again, 
Xavier  distinctly  mentions  the  in- 
convenience of  not  knowing  the 
different  languages  of  the  coun- 
tries he  visits,  and  the  necessity 
of  having  an  interpreter;  but  in 
the  teeth  of  his  own  words  he 
is  gifted  with  *the   tongues'  by 
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his  biographers,  and  described  as 
*  speaking  them  all  withont  learning/ 
with  many  corions  details — an  illns- 
tration  of  the  law  *  whereby  legends 
of  all  kinds  grow  in  definiteness  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  follness  of 
detail  being  proportionate  to  the 
distance  from  their  sonroe.' 

The  extreme  difficulty  in  sifting 
snch  cases,  even  when  the  wit- 
nesses are  thoronghly  honest  and 
competent,  is  shown  most  remark- 
ably by  the  *  miracle  of  the  Holy 
Thorn'  at  the  convent  of  Port 
Royal.  As  Sir  James  Stephen  pnts 
it  (though  he  reuses  to  ^bide  by 
the  consequences  of  his  admission), 
'  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  fact 
in  history  better  or  more  complete.' 
A  little  girl,  niece  of  the  great 
Pascal,  residing  in  the  convent,  was 
sufifering  from  malignant  cancer  in 
the  eye,  as  testified  by  several  phy- 
sicians ;  she  was  about  to  undergo 
an  operation  of  the  most  serious 
description,  when  she  was  cured, 
suddenly  and  completely,  by  the 
touch  of  this  most  holy  relic,  taken 
from  the  veritable  Crown  of  Thorns, 
applied  at  the  moment  of  her  re- 
ceiving the  Communion.  'The 
greatest  genius,  the  most  profound 
scholar,  and  the  most  eminent  ad- 
vocate of  the  day,'  Pascal,  Amauld, 
and  Le  Maitre,  men  of  the  utmost 
probity,  and  all  three  possessing  the 
amplest  means  of  investigation,  ex- 
amined carefully  into  the  miracle  and 
were  convinced  of  its  reality.  The 
Abbess  of  the  convent,  the  Mere 
Angelique,  was  not  only  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  high-minded  wo- 
men who  ever  lived,  but  she  held 
so  anxiously  by  the  truth  of  her 
word  that  she  submitted  to  see  the 
work  of  her  life  (which  is  dearer 
than  even  the  fruit  of  one's  loins) 
utterly  destroyed — to  endure  the 
most  cruel  persecution  and  con- 
tumely— ^tobe  turned  out  of  her  con- 
vent with  all  her  nuns  when  almost 
dying — rather  than  assert  that  cer- 
tain propositions  were  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Jausenius  which  the  Pope 


insisted  on  her  acknowledging  to 
exist  there  upon  his  word  alone, 
without  reading  the  book.  Yet 
this  woman  gave  her  solemn  testi- 
mony to  the  dreadful  character  of 
the  disease,  and  to  the  complete 
cure  of  the  eye^  no  other  mean? 
being  employed,  mediate  or  imme- 
diate, except  the  touch  of  the  relic 
accompanied  by  the  prayers  of  the 
community.  The  united  word  of 
the  nuns  may  be  considered  as 
worth  little,  but  what  can  be  said 
of  the  witness  given  by  the  three 
really  good  and  great  men  who  con- 
firmed the  story  ? 

In  the  face  of  such  a  fact  as  this, 
what  value  can  we  attach  to  the 
evidence  of  the  best  and  cleverest 
people  in  cases  where  their  prepos- 
sessions and  desires  are  all  on  one 
side,  and  on  questions  where  thej 
probably  do  not  feel  themselves  at 
liberty  to  apply  the  ordinary  roles 
of  what  constitutes  evidence  ?  The 
mind  has  an  ingenious  way  of 
honestly  ignoring  that  which  tells 
against  its  view  in  a  matter  where 
it  desires  to  believe — *  is  to  its  fanlts 
a  little  blind,  and  to  its  virtues 
very  kind,'  unconsciously  forgetting 
the  weak  sides  of  tho  argument 
*  I  know  it's  true ;  and  if  there's 
one  thing  more  than  another  that 
I  hate,'  says  one  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
old  women,  *it  is  to  have  people 
bringing  up  a  pack  of  nonsense 
facts  the  other  way,  when  Fve 
made  up  my  mind ! ' 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Port  Bojal 
case  consisted  in  the  story  havin? 
grown  up  at  a  bound  as  it  were,  in 
a  place  where  it  could  be  examined 
into  immediately andby  its  most  bos- 
tile  opponents  the  Jesuits — ^whereas 
the  usual  concoction  of  a  myth,  as  in 
that  relating  to  St.  Francis,  is  very 
gradual  and  in  out-of-tfae-waj 
places — and  most  partictdarly  in 
having  been  investigated  on  tlio 
spot  by  men  whom,  even  according 
to  our  own  standard,  we  should  con- 
sider  most  competent  judges  of 
evidence  in  any  other  mat*€r.    Yet 
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there  is  not  a  Protestant  wlio 
wonld  regard  the  miracle  even  with 
donbt:  we  simply  and  absolutely 
disbelieve  a  thing  which  is  cer- 
tainly better  attested  and  certified 
than  almost  any  fact  in  history. 

How  entirely  onr  standard  of 
what  is  required  to  induce  belief 
has  altered  may  be  seen  by  looking 
back  into  those  dreary  yolumes 
which  in  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this  were  pre-emi- 
nently csJled  'The Evidences.'  They 
seem  to  us  to  bo  beating  the  air, 
proving  what  no  one  disputes, 
avoiding  all  the  knotty  parts  of  the 
question.  Their  ^and  point  is  the 
honesty  of  the  witnesses  ;  the  pre- 
sent generation  would  grant  this 
without  a  word  (so  was  uiat  of  the 
Port  Boyal  recluses  undoubted) — 
that  they  endured  persecution  and 
death  for  their  opimons :  '  therefore 
their  opinions  were  true/  Did  the 
fact  of  Sir  Thomas  More  dying  for 
the  doctrine  prove  the  P^pal  supre- 
macy to  be  true?  Is  the  Suttee 
of  the  Indian  widow  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  her  faith?  or  do  the  tortures 
borne  in  defence  of  every  form  of 
belief.  Pagan,  Jewish,  Mahometan, 
Brahmin,  prove  all  these  different 
creeds  to  be  true  ?  The  earnestness 
of  the  sufferer  is  shown  by  mar- 
tyrdom, not  the  value  of  the  belief. 
And  it  is  curious  how,  when  the 
faith  of  the  martyr  agrees  with  our 
own,  we  conceive  that  the  martyr- 
dom strengthens  our  case,  while 
when  it  is  endured  on  the  opposite 
side  it  makes  no  impression  what- 
ever upon  our  convictions. 

What  is  now  required  for  the 
credibility  of  witnesses  is  proof 
that  they  were  capable  of  judging 
of  what  they  tell,  and  that  they 
bad  the  necessary  opportunities  for 
forming  an  opinion :  e.g.  it  is  asked 
which  of  the  writers  of  the  Gk>spels 
f]rivo  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses. 
It  is  clear  that  Mark  and  Luke  do 
not  profess  to  have  been  present  at 
the  events  which  they  narrate.  Is 
Mark  giving  the  experience  of  Peter, 


as  Justin  Martyr  supposes?  We 
have  probably  only  a  Greek  edition 
of  the  Works  of  Our  Lord,  written  by 
Matthew  in  Aramaic,  as  described 
by  the  earliest  Fathers.  There  re- 
mains the  much-contested  date  of 
the  writing  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  These  are  the  questions 
which  our  age  is  asking,  reverently, 
anxiously,  even  sadly ;  and  the 
orthodox  answers  come  as  of  old : 
'  the  miracles  prove  the  inspiration 
of  the  narratives,'  and  '  as  the  nar- 
ratives are  inspired,  the  account  of 
the  miracles  must  be  true,'  repeated 
over  and  over  again  in  every  variety 
of  circular  and  elliptical  reasoning. 

The  value  set  upon  internal  evi- 
dence is,  however,  evidently  in- 
creasing: the  tendency  now  is  to 
believe  the  history  from  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  the  character,  and 
to  say  that  it  is  strong  enough  to 
cany  the  weight  of  the  miracles, 
instead  of  vice  versd. 

The  dying  out  of  this  love  of  the 
marvellous  is  shown  even  among 
the  Hindoos.  One  of  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  Indian  mission- 
aries observes  that  the  effect  of  the 
Christian  miracles  as  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  upon  the  na- 
tive mind  is  nil ;  the  reply  to  such 
arguments  being,  that  they  'have 
much  more  surprising  signs  and 
wonders  recounted  of  their  own 
gods.'  The  internal  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  life  of  Jesus  to  His 
doctrine  is  the  only  one  which  has 
the  least  hold  upon  their  minds. 
And  the  foundation  stone  of  belief 
with  the  new  sect  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  is  the  omission  of  the  super- 
natural element  altogether. 

What  was  unknown  and  marvel- 
lous was  in  the  old  time  always 
accepted  as  proof  of  a  miraculous 
intervention  of  the  gods.  Gradu- 
ally, as  the  domain  of  law  invades 
one  fresh  district  after  another, 
now  that  eclipses  no  longer  'shed 
disastrous  twilight,  with  fear  of 
change  perplexing  monarchs,'  or 
comets    'from    their    horrid    hair 
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shake  pestOence  and  war/  bat  are 
simple  facts  of  aBinxuuiuy,  while 
earthquakes  and  boming  mooni- 
tains  are  taken  possession  of  hj 
geology;  ^luUi  fever  and  choleia 
have  been  rathlessly  rescued  from 
the  domain  of  the  supernatural  and 
reduced  to  the  violation  of  sanitary 
laws ; '  that  the  potato  rot  has 
nearly  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a 
sign  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven  on  the 
nation  (for  the  wickedness  of  the 
Protestants  in  taking  away  the  tithe, 
according  to  Archbishop  Cullen  in 
Ireland,  and  for  not  sufficiently  valu- 
ing Prince  Albert,  as  suggested  si- 
multaneously by  Bishop  Wilberforce 
in  England)  —  there  is,  perhaps, 
some  hope  that  we  may  reach  as 
far  as  the  old  prophet  so  many 
hundred  years  ago,  and  find  out 
that  the  evidences  of  the  Lord's 
presence  are  not  to  be  sought  for 
so  much  in  the  storm,  or  the  earth- 
quake, or  the  fire  (i.e.  in  strsyage 
physical  events  without),  as  in  *  the 
still  small  voice  '  within  us. 

The  value  of  internal  as  compared 
to  external  proof  is  finding  its  way 
into  the  most  diverse  enquiries ;  the 
relation  of  different  races  is  now 
sought  for  through  the  almost  new 
science  of  philology,  the  const  ruction 
of  their  languages  taking  the  place 
of  obscure  traditions  concerning 
their  origin;  and  as  Cuvier  and 
Owen  build  up  a  whole  beast  or 
bird  ^m  the  evidence  of  the  bone  of 
one  toe,  so  the  remains  of  a  few 
words  'ground  down',  as  Max 
Miiller  calls  it,  and  mutilated,  but 
still  preserving  marks  of  their 
birthplace,  are  considered  to  be 
better  and  safer  signs  of  connection 
in  language,  and  therefore  in  race, 
than  tliose  wild  speculations  which 
our  ancestors  called  history. 

It  is  almost  entirely  by  the  as- 
sistance of  philology  that  the  new 
workers  in  Bible  history  are  carry- 
ing out  their  researches  and  unra- 


velling the  daieB  of  the  story.  The 
'pieces  of  older  diction'  whidiEwald 
finds  embedded  in  works  evidently 
of  a  later  age,  the  aUusions  to 
events  which  have  happened  later 
inserted  in  aoooants  c^  those  pro- 
fessedly earlier — the  pedigrees  and 
recitals  of  origin,  evident^  con- 
structed ont  of  fiyicifnl  interpreta- 
tions of  "<Mwmg^  or  whicdi  can  be 
shown  to  hang  on  the  original 
meaning  of  a  word,  wfaicb  has  oflen 
been  lost,  form  important  points 
in  the  materials  to  be  derived 
firom  the  earliest  fajstorical,  snd 
what  may  ahnoet  be  called  'pre- 
historic' documents.  Ewald  de- 
scribes in  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing chapter  the  '  imperfect  dres  in 
which  even  a  sigiuJ  event  often 
survives,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  lively  imagination  of  the  rela- 
tor endeavours  to  supply  the  details 
missing,'  the  variations  thus  intro- 
duced at  different  times  at  last  mul- 
tiplying the  story  into  two  or  more 
discordant  narratives  —  as  in  the 
beautiful  tradition  of  David's  youth, 
the  scene  in  the  cave  with  Saol, 
which  is  given  with  vaiying  de- 
tails, twice  over,  in  the  24th  and 
26th  chapters  of  Samuel  —  and  an 
evidently  favourite  story  concerning 
Abraham  and  his  wife,  which  mar 
be  found  in  three  forms,  repeated 
in  the  12th,  20th,  and  26th  chapters 
of  Genesis,  where  the  king  is  some- 
times represented  as  sovereign  of 
Egypt,  sometimes  of  the  PhiHstinei:, 
and  the  hero  varies  finom  Abraham 
to  Isaac,  but  which  is  evidently  one 
and  the  same  event. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  natural  aids 
to  memory,  before  the  existence  of 
writing,  consisted  in  songs  —  the 
charm  of  diction  securing  trans- 
mission, and  the  artistic  form  pre- 
serving a  certain  amount  at  least 
of  accuracy.  '  David,'  says  Ewald, 
'  provided  for  the  transmission  and 
publication  of  his  dirge  on  Saal 


'  Lord  Palmerston,  at  Edinburgh  in  1850,  was  the  first  statesman  publicly  tozeeqgni^ 
this  truth. 
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and  Jonathan  by  causing  the  sons 
of  Jndah  to  learn  it  correctly ' 
(wrongly  translated  in  oxtr  version 
as  *  the  nse  of  the  bow '),  *  which  in 
onr  days  would  be  equivalent  to 
sending  it  to  the  press.' 

Occasionally  an  incident  is  pre- 
served in  a  proverb  of  historical 
origin. 

As  tradition,  however,  becomes 
uncertain  and  fragmentary,  the  mind 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  what  is 
unconnected  and  obscure,  and  at- 
tempts to  repair  and  complete  it 
exactly  where  it  is  moat  imperfect, 
'  filling  up  the  gaps  from  conjec- 
ture.' Numbers  appear  to  be  hard- 
est to  hand  down  with  correct- 
ness, and  there  are  certain  figures 
to  be  found  in  most  histories — some- 
times apparently  because  they  were 
holy,  sometimes  because  they  were 
round,  three,  seven,  ten,  forty,  occa- 
sionally multiplied — and  of  which 
tradition  makes  the  freest  use. 

We  talk  much  of  the  *  uncritical 
spirit  of  antiquity'  in  matters  of 
histoiy — ^that,  *  with  the  exception  of 
Thucydides,  none  of  the  classical 
historians  have  risen  to  the  con- 
ception of  what  is  evidence ; '  but  it 
is  only  within  the  last  hundred 
years  or  so  that  we  seem,  ourselves 
to  have  attained  any  distinct  notion 
in  what  it  consists.  The  mass  of 
tradition,  myth,  and  fiction,  which, 
merely  because  it  had  been  repeated 
before,  was  blandly  accepted  as  fact 
in  the  early  annals  of  every  nation, 
may  be  said  only  really  to  have 
given  way  when  Niebuhr  made  his 
onslaught  upon  those  venerable 
fairy  tales  which  head  the  history 
of  Rome.  Before  that  time  the 
wolf  of  Bomulus  was  almost  as  real 
to  most  men,  or  at  least  as  unques- 
tioned,  as  that  of  Little  Bed  Biding 
Hood  is  to  children.  ^  Besides,  have 
we  not  seen  the  bronze  wolf  in  the 
Capitol  ? ' 

The  unquestioning  faith  with 
whicb  the  early  chroniclers  begin 
their  works  by  wadinsp  tranquilly 
through  a  muddy  sea  or  legend  and 


conjecture,  the  minutest  details  of 
which  they  pour  forth  with  as  much 
certainty  as  those  concerning  the 
latest  events  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, almost  make  one's  hair  stand 
on  end.  The  Ghronicon  Ghroni- 
coininij  1493,  gives  the  history  of  the 
world  in  short  biographies  with 
coloured  illustrations,  of  the  an- 
cestors of  all  present  races,  begin- 
ning with  Jupiter  in  a  fru*  cap 
and  Jewish  gaberdine ; '  Diana,  prima 
dea,'  with  tiie  two-homed  headdress 
of  the  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  figuring 
impartially  alongside  Semiramis, 
Levi  (linea  pontifici),  Zoroaster, 
Apis,  Bebecca  (with  the  same  head- 
gear), all  evidently  equally  authentic 
and  important.  The  '  linea  Christi ' 
comprises  Minerva  (whose  hair  is 
in  a  very  flighty  condition  for  the 
goddess  of  wisdom),  Prometheus, 
Atlas  gigas,  followed  by  a  most 
truculent-looking  Abraham  seizing 
Isaac  by  the  hair  of  his  head;  '  while 
panting  Time  toils  after'  the  bio- 
grapher 4n  vain,'  amidst  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  transitions. 

Balph  Higden,  about  the  same 
period,  begins  his  humbler  work  in 
the  same  style.  Evidently  a  picture 
is  a  strong  point :  who  can  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  lady  or  gentleman 
whose  portrait  is  before  one's  very 
eyes? 

Even  Holinshed,  as  late  as  1577, 
cannot  resist  opening  his  History 
with  a  speculation  on  the  state  of 
England  '  before  the  floud,'  proceed- 
ing to  tell  us  that  *  Noe  being  the 
only  monark  of  al  the  world,  allot- 
ted Britayn  among  the  other  iles 
of  Europe  to  Japhet.'  Here,  too,  the 
pictures  greatly  assist  our  convic- 
tions, and  supply  any  gaps  in  the 
evidence — *  Noe '  as  a  stout  burgo- 
master, and  Japhet  in  full  armour. 
A  little  farther  on  in  the  story 
we  hear  that  '  Neptunus,  who  had 
to  wife  a  lady  called  Amphitrita, 
landed  his  fourth  son,  Albion,  being 
agiaunt,  on  this  ile,'  where  he  *  was 
much  troubled  by  his  cousin  Her- 
cules.'   After  which  the  chronicler, 
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^  desiring/  he  says,  *  to  be  short,' 
gives  two  pages  (folio)  to  Hhe 
daughters  of  Danans,  who  were 
emlmrqued  and  left  to  the  mercies 
of  the  raging  seas,  and  brought  to 
the  shores  of  this  ile,  where  they 
married  the  giannts.'  A  slight 
qnalm  comes  over  him  as  to  the 
absolute  truth  of  this  story,  but 
he  '  will  not  admit  a  doubt  con- 
cerning Brute  the  Trojan  hyther 
comming;'  and  more  than  half 
his  precious  space  is  devoted  to 
him  and  his  like. 

A  hundred  years  later.  The  History 
of  the  Lives  of  all  the  Kings  of  this 
Isle  from  the  Year  of  the  World  2855 
unto  the  Year  of  Grace  1660,  has 
made  one  step  in  advance.  Al- 
though it  begins  with  the  still 
inevitable  Brute,  and  is  even  headed 
by  a  fine  picture  of  his  coai-of- 
arms,  yet  Sir  Winston   Churchill 

*  pretermits  his  stoiy  and  that  of 
the  seventeen  kings  his  successors 
as  things  so  remote  that  no  just 
measure  can  be  taken  of  them.' 
This,  however,  only  gives  us  a 
greater  feeling  of  certainiy  for '  the 
next  dynast,  3562  :  Belin  Lud 
(who  founded  London),  and  the 
following  one  of  Cymbeline,  <fcc.' 
'  Some  conclude  all  &bulouB  be- 
fore the  Bomans '  (hp  goes  on 
with  much  disgust),  '  not  con- 
sidering what  violence  they  offer  to 
the  credit  of  the  illegible  tables  of 
Noah,  which  comprehended  the 
primitive  laws  of  Nature,  and 
however  not  understood,  were  yet 
admitted  by  the  old  world  as  re- 
liques  of  unquestionable  authority.' 
As,  however,  they  were  not  intel- 
ligible and  not  readable,  it  does 
not  exactly  appear  in  what  this  con- 
sisted. 

Even  later,  when  we  have  reached 
times  which  we  consider  not  unlike 
our  own  in  habits  of  thought^  a  Uni' 
versal  History,  in  7  folio  vols.,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
begins  solemnly  with  a  chapter  on 

*  Profane  History  before  the  Flood,' 
containing  an  account  of  '  a  cer- 


tain IJsonB,  and  one  named  Chry- 
sor,  who  taught  works  in  iron  and 
boat  building — the  same'  (care is 
taken  to  inform  us)  *  as  Vulcan ; ' 
also  of '  Oannes,  a  &h  with  aman*s 
head  and  voice,  amphibious,  who 
not  only  delivered  his  instructions 
by  word  of  mouth,  but  wrote  of 
the  origin  of  things  and  of  pohtical 
oDConomy '  (have  J.  S.  Mill  and  Ri- 
cardo  duly  studied  this  great  autho- 
rity?); while  Polyhistor,  the  his- 
torian of  this  gentleman,  is  much 
blamed  for  his  extreme  incorrectness 
in  puttinghisdate  full  a  year  too  soon 
— ie.  in  the  reign  of  Alorus,  a  Chal- 
dean king  before  the  Flood,  instead 
of  that  of  Metalurus  his  successor— 
so  important  is  accdracy  on  such 
momentous  points. 

The  writers  go  on  to  prove  the 
reality  of  the  Flood  by  the  existence 
of  shells  and  bones  of  fish  at  the 
tops  of  mountains,  '  which  are  not, 
as  some  have  asserted,  mere  simu- 
lacra or  sports  of  nature,  but  real.' 
Much  good  time  and  trouble  are 
spent  in  attempting  to  settle  the 
day  upon  which  the  Flood  began, 
'wherein  many  writers  have  Men 
into  mistake,  whether  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, as  Archbishop  Usher  de« 
clares,  or  the  28th  of  November,  as 
Mr.  Whiston  computes.'  And  here 
we  first  come  upon  the  dates  which 
were  about  this  time  inserted  in  the 
pages  of  the  Bible,  whose  ordinary 
readers  still  speak  of  this  chrono- 
logy as  nearly  as  sacred  as  the  text 
itself — ^ignoring  the  &ct  that  it  was 
calculated  by  this  very  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  whose  critical  acumen 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  certainty 
wiUi  which  he  decides  that  'the 
creation  of  the  world  took  place  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  of  a  Wednes- 
day, in  the  afternoon  ! ' 

Qreat  stress  is  laid  in  all  these 
writers  upon  the  'consensus  of 
ages.'  If  a  certain  nimiber  of  men 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  have 
been  brought  to  repeat  the  same 
story,  as  for  instance  that  of  Bmte 
the  Trojan,    its   hero    becomes  a 
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reality  ipso  facto,  quite  irrespective 
of  the  qaestion  whether  the  original 
inventor  of  him  had  or  had  not  any 
foundation  for  his  tale. 

It  has  been  said  in  matters  of 
opinion  *  that  no  amomat  of  nonghte 
added  to  a  substantive  figure  in- 
creases its  value;'  and  if  the  evidence 
of  a  witness  be  imperfect  or  incor- 
rect,  the  chroniclers  do  not  see  that 
no  number  of  affirmations  by  those 
who  merely  repeat  his  words  make 
them  any  stronger.  Indeed,  in  this 
blind  *  follow  my  leader '  process, 
the  tale,  as  it  is  dragged  on  from 
one  relator  to  another,  comes  out 
scrubbier  and  sorrier  at  each  trans- 
mission, as  may  be  seen  in  the  in- 
tense dullness  of  the  stories  of 
Romulus  and  his  fellows  where 
transformed  into  facts  of  solemn 
history,  when  all  the  charm  of  the 
original  fable  seems  to  have  passed 
out  of  them. 

The  only  evidence  accepted,  how- 
ever, of  old  was  that  of  authority. 
The  battles  of  opinion  in  the  Middle 
Ages  consisted  on  both  sides  in 
hurling  passages  of  some  Father  of 
the  Church  or  Greek  philosopher  at 
each  other.  Unless  a  text  from 
Plato  or  Aristotle,  *  St.  Austin '  or 
Jerome,  could  be  found  on  any  sub- 
ject, it  was  quite  useless  to  dQscuss 
it.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  fact 
if  it  disagreed  with  the  authority. 
There  was  a  singular  mixture  of 
hnmiliiy  and  arrogance  among  the 
disputants — ^humility  as  to  their  own 
powers,  arrogance  when  using  the 
arguments  of  others,  the  certointy 
of  which  seemed  to  increase  with 
their  utter  irrelevance. 

No  science  was  possible  under 
such  conditions;  that  patient  exa- 
mination and  sifting  of  testimony 
which  we  now  consider  to  be  its  es- 
sence, the  ta3dng  nothingjfor  granted, 
the  consideration  of  doubt  as  no 
longer  a  sin,  but  a  primaTy,necessary 


duty,  the  careful  putting  together 
of  the  Hnks  of  small  facts  until  they 
become  a  chain  of  reasoning,  would 
have  been  considered  irrel^ious  if 
it  had  been  possible.  ^  Instead  of 
this,  it  was  considered  conclusive  to 
declare  that  there  could  be  only 
seven  planets,  because  seven  was  a 
holy  number,  composed  of  the  sacred 
three  and  the  perfect  four ;  and  be- 
cause there  were  seven  days  to  the 
week,  and  seven  ages  for  man,  and 
seven  vowels,  and  seven  branches  to 
the  Jewish  candlestick,  and  other 
equally  cogent  arguments.  As 
long  as  every  natural  event  was 
considered  to  be  the  result  of  the 
personal  agency  of  a  Deity,  there 
was  of  course  no  place  for  *  laws  of 
nature.'  Nor  even  in  the  next  stage 
of  belief,  when  the  evidence  of  God's 
hand  was  to  be  seen  in  '  portents,' 
miraculous  interferences,  eclipses, 
earthquakes,  in  anything,  in  short, 
which  could  not  be  explained  by 
the  experience  of  the  age ;  and,  as 
most  things  were  beyond  its  power 
of  accounting  for,  the  field  of  the 
supernatural  was  proportionately 
large.  It  is  plain  that  the  Vene- 
rable Bede  (700)  considers  his  his- 
tory to  be  nothing  worth  unless  the 
account  of  every  good  man  and 
every  great  event  is  buttressed  by 
a  marvel.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
(1200),  writing  a  mere  book  of 
travels,  has  a  portent — ^the  appear- 
ance of  an  unclean  spirit,  or  a  mi- 
racle by  a  saint,  dead  or  alive — in 
almost  every  page,  all  substantiated 
by  names,  places,  and  dates.  'A 
man  has  just  been  delivered  of  a  calf,' 
a  punishment  to  a  great  sinner. 
'  A  red-haired  Simon  has  been  un- 
masked, and  discovered  to  be  the 
son  of  a  devil.*  '  A  boy  who  stole 
pigeons  from  St.  David's  church 
found  his  hand  fisustened  to  the  stone 
wall  for  three  days  and  nights ;  his 
relations  praying  round  him  with 


>  *  The  attempt  to  aresolve  phenomena  into  general  laws  was  looked  on  with  disappro- 
bation in  the  ancient  world,  as  indirectly  setting  aside  supernatural  intervention  and 
communications  from  the  gods.'^GBOTB. 
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the  utmost  fervour,  but  in  vain,  till 
the  saint  was  mollified  and  let  him 
go.'  '  A  certain  priest  in  onr  own 
time,  whom  the  Archbishop  de- 
lighted much  to  hear  discourse 
upon  ancient  histories,  said  once 
that  the  power  of  the  devils  was 
much  diminished  at  the  coming  of 
Christ,  insomuch  that  they  were 
dispersed  and  fled;  some  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea,  others  hid 
themselves  in  the  hollow  parts  of 
trees  or  the  clefts  of  rocks  :  "  I  my- 
self leapt  into  a  well."  Then  colour- 
ing with  shame  at  having  thus  dis- 
covered himself,  he  disappeared  out 
of  the  room.  At  the  same  hour  he 
was  met  on  the  Alps  by  two  priests, 
to  whom  he  said  that  he  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  by  his  master,  and 
thus  was  it  proved  that  a  demon  had 
deluded  them  in  human  form ! ' 

Indeed,  on  whatever  question  this 
kind  of  evidence  is  desired,  it  may 
be  procured  in  history  to  almost  any 
amount:  e.g.  the  miraculous  cures 
of  scrofula  (king's  evil)  by  the 
hand  of  Hhe  Lord's  anointed'  are 
numerous  and  undoubted.  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill,  in  1698,  mentions 
*  one  particularly  well  known,  of  a 
young  maid  bom  blind  at  Deptford, 
who  by  the  touch  of  his  late  blessed 
Majesty  Charles  11.  was  restored  to 
sight,'  &c.,  the  power  in  the  King 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  oil 
used  at  the  coronation  had  been 
brought  by  an  angel  &om  heaven. 
'  There  be  but  four  such  happy  king- 
doms, France,  Jerusalem,  England, 
and  Sicily,'  and  accordingly  in  these 
alone  can  any  such  results  be  ex- 
pected from  iiie  sovereign. 

Each  generation  is  convinced  only 
by  arguments  adapted  to  its  own 
level  of  civilisation ;  but  while  we 
now  look  with  contempt  on  such 
reasoning  in  history  and  science, 
with  strange  inconsistency  the  world 
continues  to  hold  the  old  loose  stan- 
dard to  be  sufficient  for  the  greatest 
and  most  important  questions  of 
belief  which  it  will  not  endure  any 
longer  in  lesser  matters. 


It  is  necessary  first,  however,  to 
ascertain  what  kind  of  evidence  a 
subject  is  capable  of  receiving.  War- 
burton,  himself  a  mathematician, 
says  of  mathematical  studies  that, 
'  in  making  a  man  conversant  onlj 
with  matters  in  which  certainty  is 
the  result,  they  unfit,  or  at  least  do 
not  prepare  him,  for  sifting  and  ba- 
lancing what  alone  he  will  have  to 
do  with  in  the  world,  probabilities; 
there  being  no  worse  practical  men 
than  those  who  require  more  evi- 
dence than  is  necessary,*  or,  indeed, 
of  a  kind  of  which  the  subject  is  not 
capable.  The  evidence  for  a  God  or 
a  future  state  is  of  a  difiPerent  class 
from  that  which  determines  a  fiurt 
in  astronomy  or  mechanics.  There 
has  been  a  reaction  of  late  against 
the  Paley  line  of  argument:  for 
example,  the  amount  of  evil  and 
suffering  existing  in  tHe  world,  par- 
ticularly among  animals,  might  be 
used  to  prove  a  malevolent  instead 
of  a  good  Creator,  without  a  wider, 
deeper  kind  of  reasoning  than  that 
of  the  Archdeacon,  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  seen  the  weakness 
imported  into  his  case  by  admitting 
that  the  same  tests  might  be  re- 
quired for  the  acts  of  creation  aa 
for  the  making  of  a  watoh. 

Again,  we  must  distinguish  what 
the  evidence  really  serves  to  pflnove. 
Our  forefathers,  even  the  most  can* 
tious,  were  satisfied,  if  a  strange 
fact  could  be  substantiated,  that  it 
might  be  made  to  carry  the  most 
outrageous  consequences.  For  in- 
stance, an  ecstatic  woman  spat 
pins.  There  could  be  but  one  or- 
thodox interpretation  of  snch  a 
case  —  of  demoniacal  possession ; 
the  evidence  good  for  the  pre- 
sence of  pins  was  transferred  to 
the  interpretation,  the  minor  in- 
cluded the  major,  the  pins  became 
a  proved  case  of  the  devil's  power, 
while  any  attempt  to  show  how  the 
girl  bit  out  the  pins  from  her  sto- 
macher in  her  feigned  oontortions 
was  only  considered  to  be  a  feeek 
instance  of  '  the  wiles  of  Satan ! ' 
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It  is  often  said  that  though  there 
may  be  two  sides  to  an  argaraent^ 
there  cannot  be  two  sides  to  a  fact ; 
bat  with  onr  present  amount  of 
training,  how  few  *  facts  '  are  there 
which  are  not  matters  of  opinion  ! 
'This  is  not  a  question  as  to  a 
dogma,'but  as  to  a  fact,'  says  Mrs. 
Oliphant  of  the  Stigmata  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi.  Who,  however,  are 
the  witnesses  to  the  wounds,  which 
the  Saint  himself  never  showed 
daring  his  life,  and  which  certainly 
were  never  then  seen  by  anyone  if 
they  did  exist  ?  In  the  next  place, 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  fact  ? 
Even  if  the  five  marks  in  poor  St. 
Francis's  worn  frame  were  proved 
to  have  been  found  there  after  his 
death,  does  this  '  fact '  in  the  least 
prove  that  they  were  inflicted 
sapematurally  on  him  in  his  life- 
time by  Onr  Saviour  in  person, 
which  is  the  only  point  in  their 
existence  in  anywise  interesting  ? 

There  is  no  word  more  fallacious, 
indeed,  than  fact :  e.g.  there  is  no- 
thing more  indubitable,  attested  by 
the  eyes  and  senses  of  more  wit- 
nesses, than  that  the  sunmoves  every 
day  across  the  sky ;  yet  every  edu- 
cated man  now  knows  that  it  never 
so  moves  at  all.  The  most  undeni- 
able self-evident  fact  existent  is  no 
fact  at  all,  but  an  illusion. 

That  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
is  untrustworthy  unless  verified  by 
some  other  process  is  a  truism.  Our 
eyes  by  the  refraction  of  water  see 
an  object  in  the  place  where  it  is 
not;  they  are  deceived  by  sleight 
of  hand  in  every  variety  of  way : 
oar  ears  may  be  made  to  &ncy  the 
sounds  which  they  hear  are  close  to 
them,  by  means  of  conducting  rods, 
when  they  are  in  reality  produced 
yards  away.  The  instances  are  end- 
less. Onr  mental  eyes  vary  in 
power  as  much,  moreover,  as  do 
onr  bodily  eyes  in  their  appreciation 
of  colour.  The  numerous  mistakes 
made  in  railway  signals,  which  con- 
Rist  mainly  of  green  and  red,  have 
caused  this  faculty  to  be  more  gene- 


rally tested  in  the  community  than ' 
of  old,  and  cases  of  '  colour  blind- 
ness,' i.e.  where  red  and  green  are 
identical,  are  found  to  be  extremely 
common  :  there  is  probably  every 
shade,  no  two  exactly  alike,  seen  by 
different  eyes,  up  to  the  perfect 
organ  seeing  both  colours  at  their 
brightest.  In  the  same  way,  the 
dulness  of  our  powers  of  inter- 
pretation as  well  as  of  observation 
and  attention,  the  want  of  practice 
in  making  out  what  we  do  see,  and 
what  that  seeing  really  proves,  fol- 
lows a  descendmg  scale  from  the' 
acuteness  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  or 
Lord  Westbury  for  one  set  of  con- 
clusions, and  Mr.  Faraday  or  Mr. 
Tyndall  for  another,  down  to  the 
intellect  of  Mr.  Whalley,  who  sees 
a  Jesuit  conspiracy  in  everything, 
and  of  Sir  George  Bowyer,  who 
proves  the  Pope's  omniscience  by 
his  mistakes,  or  his  saccess  by  the 
present  state  of  Home,  or  of  the 
gentleman  who  the  other  day  betted' 
^ool,  that '  the  earth  was  flat,  not 
round.' 

Table-turning  was  an  unpleasant 
instance  of  this  weakness  of  the' 
ordinary  powers  of  observation  and 
judgment  among  us.  Hundreds  of 
men  and  women  of  the  greatest 
probity  and  honour,  belonging  to 
what  are  called  (by  courtesy)  the 
educated  classes,  bore  witness  that' 
large  and  heavy  tables  moved  by 
their  own  proper  will,  without  the 
assistants  themselves  exercising 
any  pressure  at  all.  What  was^ 
their  evidence  worth  scientifically  ? 
The  motion,  where  there  was  any, 
is  proved  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  unconscious  exertion  of  the 
muscles  in  people  who  expected 
such  action  to  take  place — a  well- 
known  and  recognised  fact  in 
physics. 

One  of  the  best  of  our  judges 
once  remarked  how  astonished  he 
was  at  the  positiveness  of  assertion 
in  almost  all  witnesses,  and  their 
confidence  in  their  own  recollection. 
*  For  my  part,'  said  he,  *  unless  my 
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attention  has  been  Bpeciall j  drawn 
to  an  occnrrence  in  order  to  remem- 
ber it,  I  feel  most  nncertain  of  my 
own  accuracy  concerning  the  de- 
tails/ 

Bat  it  requires  much  knowledge 
and  much  observation  to  be  aware 
of  the  extent  of  our  own  ignorance 
and  inaccuracy :  the  sense  of  cor- 
rectness must  be  developed  before 
we  suffer  from  its  absence,  either  in 
ourselves  or  others. 

The  cultivation  of  an  exact  me- 
mory, the  self-denying  pursuit  first 
of  the  perception,  and  then  the 
expression  of  what  is  true,  as  dis- 
tii^guished  from  ^  a  vague,  careless 
love  of  truth,  depends  more  upon 
attention  than  upon  any  otiier 
fiEumlty.  The  extreme  inaccuracy, 
the  exaggeration  with  which  nearly 
all  persons  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion relate  what  they  have  seen  or 
heard,  is  almost  frightful  when  one 
remembers  how  much  may  some- 
times depend  upon  it. 

Independently  moreover  of  this, 
few  people  attend  sufficiently  to 
what  is  said  and  done  by  others 
around  them  to  recollect  it  cor- 
rectly ;  they  are  attending  instead 
of  this  to  themselves — ^to  their  own 
sensations  and  thoughts.  And  the 
mind  appears  incapable  of  taking 
in  more  than  one  set  of  impressions 
at  a  time  with  any  sort  of  complete- 
ness. 

In  periods  of  great  excitement 
it  is  evidently  hopeless  to  expect  any 
approach  to  accuracy:  the  actors  are 
so  engaged  with  their  own  deeds  and 
their  own  perils,  that  those  of  others 
(minor  in  interest  to  them)  seem 
hardly  to  be  heeded  at  the  moment. 
It  is  impossible,  e.g.,  to  ascertain 
any  of  the  facts  relating  to  the 
death  of  Gnstavus  Adolphus.  It 
was  the  turning  point  of  the 
battle — it  was  the  turning  point  of 
a  great  historical  period ;  yet  no  one 
could  tell  with  certainty  in  what 
part  of  the  army  he  was  at  the 
time — ^by  whom  he  was  killed — ^not 
even  at  what  moment  in  the  fight, 


or  whether  WaQoistein  was  or  was 
not  present.      And  this  was  not 
uncertainty  produced  by  distance  in 
time  or  place,  for  immediately  after 
the  battle,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  field,  the  coq- 
troversies  b^an.     After  the  Battle 
of  the  AJiQA  one  of  the  general 
officers  was  anxious  to   ascertam 
the  moment  when  a  certain  major 
was  killed,  so  as  to  ascertain  wbeo 
his  successor  took   the  oonunand, 
on  which  depended  some  question 
of  promotion  or  pensicm.    The  offi- 
cer who  rode  beside  him  when  he 
died  gave  evidence  that  the  ntajor 
'  certainly  crossed  the  brook :  I  ivv 
close  to  him,  and  saw  him  ride  up 
the  steep  bank,  and  he  fell  from  his 
horse  some  time  after  thai*    His 
soldier  servant  declared  '  Certainlj 
he  never  got  across  the  brook:  I 
saw  the  horse  making  up  the  bank 
riderless,  and  tried  myself  to  catcli 
it.    When  we  see  how  impossible  it 
is  to  unravel  the  truth  of  an  occnr- 
rence which  took  place  a  few  weeb 
or  months  before,  a  kind  of  despera- 
tion comes  over  one  at  the  absnrdlj 
small  chance   there    must  be  of 
attaining    certainty   concerning  a 
disputed  fact  of  histoiy:  all  tliat 
we  can  probably  even  hope  to  reach 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  modes  of 
thought  of  a  particular  period^  the 
manner  in  which  actions  were  re- 
garded by  contemporaries,  as  given 
in  the  writing  of  the  time,  which 
by  diligent  probing  of  contemporary 
documents  may  be  ascertained  with 
tolerable   accuracy, — and   to  this 
balanced  hanging  up  of  tesidmonj 
our  histories  seem  more  and  xnoic 
to  be  tending.    Even  here,  bow- 
ever,   the    temptation    to   fill  J^V 
empty  spaces  and  insert  missing 
Unks  is  so  strong,  that  only  those 
who  have  had   to    do  with  snch 
documents  can  tell  how  constantly 
on  their  guard  they  are  obliged  to 
be  against  this  tendency  to  pi^ 
out  facts  by  imagination.     *Tbc 
native    impatience  of  the  hmnan 
mind  disdains  that  fortitude  of  re- 
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situation  which  is  implied  in  reject- 
ing all  but  yerified  facta  and  verified 
condnsiona.' 

We  have  reached  a  transition 
point  concerning  evidences  of  all 
kinds  when  it  behoves  our  religious 
teachers  to  use  the  utmost  caution 
in  laying  no  more  weight  of  proof 
on  each  step  in  their  arguments 
than  it  is  able  to  bear.  In  striving 
to  strengthen  their  case,  Hhe  irrele- 
vant facts,  the  unverified  conclu- 
sions '  which  have  hitherto  been 
qaieilj  taken  as  material  points, 
mnst  every  day  have  less  and  less 
weight  as  the  *  evidential  sense  '  of 
the  public  which  they  address  be- 
comes more  educated  with  regard 
to  other  matters,  and  be  dangerous 
accordingly  to  the  cause. 

It  has  become  the  duty  more 
particularly  of  this  generation  to 
cultivate  accuracy  of  thought  and 
accuracy  of  observation  in  ourselves 
and  others,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
study  of  science,  cordially  intro- 
duced into  our  colleges  ana  schools, 
becomes  daily  more  and  more  evi- 
dent, to  the  end  that  the  average 
mind  of  the  public  may  be  trained 
first  to  see  facts  clearly  and  then  to 
judge  logically  as  to  their  meaning. 
'  Society,  speaking  generally,'  said 
Faraday  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  ^  is  not  only  ignorant  aa 
respects  education  of  the  judgment, 
but  is  also  ignorant  of  its  ignorance.' 
*  Correct  judgment  with  regard  to 
surrounding  objects,  events,  and 
consequences  becomes  possible  only 
through  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  surrounding  phenomena  de- 
pend on  each  other.' 

Evidence  of  the  most  startling 
kind  may  accumulate  before  our 
very  eyes— as  in  the  sanitary  ques- 
tions of  the  day — and  unless  it  be  on 
points  which  in  some  way  appeal  to 
our  imaginations,  little  result  will 
be  attained.  The  intimate  relations 
between  disease  and  the  want  of 
projier  water  supply  in  quaUiy  and 
quantity,  the  absence  of  drainage 
and  good  air,  and  presence  of  dirt^ 


may  be  said  to  be  so  completely 
proved,  that  every  case  of  zymotic 
disease  and  of  small -pox  can  be 
traced  to  our  national  neglect  and 
ignorance ;  yet  these  questions  are 
hardly  glanced  at  by  our  legisla- 
tors. The  adulteration  of  food, 
drink,  and  drugs  is  distinctly  shown 
to  be  poisoning  our  poorer  neigh- 
bours, and  to  very  seriously  imperil 
the  national  health,  yet  year  after 
year  any  interference  is  carelessly 
postponed  ;  while  the  revelations 
hitherto  made  have  only  served  to 
show  the  wrongly  disposed  how 
easily  and  successfully  cheating 
may  be  carried  out.  Some  general 
amount  of  training  in  physical 
science  among  our  statesmen  would 
materially  assist  our  progress  in 
these  matters.  The  cultivation  of 
the  moral  sense  alone,  though  an 
incomparably  higher  element,  is  not 
enough.  How  few  of  us  have  the 
power  of  seeing  with  our  eyes  or 
heanng  with  our  ears !  The  ox- 
traordmuy  narrowness  of  the  range 
of  observation  in  most  men,  shutting 
out  a  whole  world  of  usefulness  and 
of  interest)  may  be  tested  by  com- 
paring the  impressions  of  a  number 
of  individuals  out  together  on  a 
pleasure  trip:  the  artist  has  only 
noticed  the  picturesque  effects  and 
lights  and  shades,  the  sailor  has 
observed  the  weather  and  the  ma- 
chinery, the  maid  knows  only  how 
the  people  were  dressed,  the  cook 
how  the  joints  were  carved,  only 
the  fine  lady  and  the  sanitarians 
have  smelt  the  smells,  even  the  na- 
turalists have  probably  been  en- 
grossed each  wiUihis  own  particular 
objects,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 
A  general  observer  is  most  rare. 

To  practise  children  in  the  power 
of  accurate  and  quick  perception,  as 
for  instance  to  narrate  carefully 
and  conscientiously  any  occurrence 
which  has  passed  before  them,  or  the 
objects  of  natural  history  seen  dur- 
ing a  walk,  should  be  the  first  step 
in  our  training. 

In  the  Tichbome  case  it  has  been 
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seen  how  small  is  the  general  power 
of  defining  faces  or  features.  If  we 
were  asked  to  describe  those  belong- 
ing to  onr  dearest  friends,  we  shonld 
most  of  ns  find  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so.  We  say  that 
snch  and  such  people  'are  alike,' 
but  we  could  not  undertake  nine 
times  out  of  ten  to  say  why.  A 
blurred,  general,  indistinct  out- 
line is  all  we  most  of  us  have  of 
nature,  instead  of  that  intimate 
acquaintance  which  alone  can  bear 
fruit.  Verification,  the  testing  of 
our  knowledge  of  every  description, 
is  described  as  the  last  best  achieve- 
ment of  modem  times,  as  opposed 
to  the  reception  of  even  truth  upon 
authority  alone.  The  English  na- 
tion is  in  the  habit  of  priding 
itself  upon  this  quality  of  truth, 
which  in  its  highest  sense  cannot 
possibly  be  attained  unless  we  cul- 
tivate the  power  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing correctly  in  physical  matters, 
and  of  honestly  striving  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  testimony  and  the 


grounds  of  argument  in  matters  of 
thought.  Without  this  we  m&j 
honour  the  goddess  with  our  lip.% 
but  our  hearts  will  be  far  from  her: 
she  will  continue  at  the  bottom  of 
her  well  while  we  are  worshipping 
a  false  image  of  her,  or  rather  of 
ourselves  in  her  image.  There 
can  be  no  truth  worth  having  with- 
out this  accuracy  both  of  per- 
ception and  expression,  and  these 
are  only  to  be  acquired  by  long 
and  patient  cultivation,  for  which 
science  offers  the  best  possihle 
training. 

Unless  more  pains  be  taken  with 
the  education  of  the  world  in  such 
qualities,  our  grandchildren  will 
suffer  as  cruelly  as  we  do  ourselves 
from  the  imperfections  of  the  evi- 
dence— even  of  the  most  truthfnl, 
honest,  and  honourable  persons,  in 
public  and  private  life  —  fiwm  the 
illogical  habits  of  thought  of  manj 
among  our  shrewdest  politicians, 
onr  most  conscientious  divines,  and 
our  cleverest  writers. 
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THE  Frencli  Government  has 
lately  made  itself  the  subject 
of  two  operations,  or,  let  us  saj,  it 
lias  passed  through  two  trials  equally 
important,  which  followed  closely 
one  upon  the  other.  It  began  by 
making  a  loan  of  colossal  propor- 
tions, demanding  from  France  no 
less  than  two  milliards.  Not  many 
days  later  it  called  on  the  nation  to 
complete  the  National  Assembly  by 
sending  to  it  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen members  to  fill  the  vacant 
seats.  This  important  election,  still 
more  considerable  on  account  of 
the  proportional  number  of  electors 
who  were  called  upon  to  give  their 
votes  than  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  members  to  be  elected,  was  a 
favourable  occasion  for  ascertaining 
the  sentiments  and  the  disposition 
of  the  country  in  its  present  pre- 
carious and  transitory  situation. 
These  two  acts,  following  so  closely 
one  on  the  other  and  accomplished 
tmder  such  circumstances,  were 
therefore  of  peculiar  weight  and 
importance. 

The  Government  has  come  out 
triumphantly  from  this  double  trial. 
It  demanded  two  milliards  from  the 
nation;  the  latter  offered  almost 
double  this  sum  (we  are  not  speak- 
ing at  all  of  the  aid  from  without, 
which  amounted  to  an  offer  of  more 
than  half  the  sum  demanded).  The 
success  of  the  loan,  therefore,  was 
complete,  but  the  success  of  the 
elections  was  more  decided  still. 
Government  had  permitted  the  elec- 
tors to  choose  freely  from  amongst 
the  candidates  of  the  different  par- 
ties, every  one  promising  wel- 
fare and  improvement  on  condi- 
tion of  it«  particular  badge  being 
accepted,  and  Franco,  putting  aside 
ftll  the  hostile  candidates,  sent 
to    the  National    Representation 


scarcely  any  but  men  attached  to 
the  Government  and  ready  to  sup- 
port it.  This  is  surely  a  most  im- 
portant result ;  in  the  second  as  in 
the  first  point  the  Gk)vemment  has 
gained  iti3  cause — the  country  has 
openly  declared  it  to  be  in  the  right. 
But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  in  a 
general  way  the  importance  of  these 
results;  we  must  examine  more 
closely  into  them  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate their  bearing,  their  exact  sig- 
nificance and  true  character. 

Such  an  attentive  examination  is 
specially  necessary  as  regards  the 
second  result,  that  of  the  elections, 
for  as  to  the  first  it  is  almost  im- 
possible properly  to  define  it:  it 
nas  to  do  with  an  act  of  a  mixed 
character.  The  success  of  the  loan 
has  thrown  a  light  rather  upon  the 
resources  of  the  country  than  on  its 
moral  and  political  disposition ;  it 
has  shown  that  the  strength  of 
France  is  not  exhausted,  that  in 
spite  of  her  misfortunes  she  is  not 
ruined  or  annihilated,  and  it  has 
shown  especially  that  her  credit  is 
unshaken  and  that  the  confidence  in 
the  (Government  is  complete.  This 
is  doubtless  a  happy  symptom. 
Confidence  is  a  poweri&l  element  of 
prosperity  and  advance,  but  one 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it 
may  sometimes  be  a  cause  of  ruin. 
It  was  this  that  overthrew  France 
at  the  time  of  the  last  war,  and  if 
confidence  still  subsists  after  having 
been  so  cruelly  disappointed  by 
events,  we  may  hope  that  it  is  of  a 
new  kind — the  confidence,  enlight- 
ened through  terrible  realities,  of  a 
nation  that  feels  its  strength  and  is 
determined  not  to  die,  rather  than 
that  of  an  unreflecting  people  who, 
not  feeling  its  own  weakness  or  in- 
capable of  measuring  its  strength, 
is  always  ready  rashly  to  undertake 
that  which  is  beyond  its  power,  and, 
still  worse,  that  which  is  beyond  what 
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jnstico  prescribes.  In  the  success 
of  the  loan,  therefore,  there  are  en- 
couragingand  reassuring  symptoms ; 
but  as,  after  all,  it  is  a  question 
whidi  concerns  a  financial  opera- 
tion, and  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  loan  have  only 
seenintiiis  operation  an  opportunity 
of  placing  their  money  if  not  most 
advantageously  afc  least  in  the  most 
secure  way,  one  cannot  entirely  de- 
pend upon  this  testimony.  The  re- 
sult of  the  elections,  into  which  no 
merely  financial  consideration  could 
introduce  itself,  and  which  is  of  a 
purely  political  order,  is  much  more 
characteristic.  But  it  requires  some 
effort  properly  to  appreciate  it, 
for  its  true  nature  does  not  allow 
itself  immediately  to  be  perceived. 

II 

The  mancBUvres  of  parties  whose 
hostility,  more  or  less  disguised, 
was  yet  real  and  ardent  had  occa- 
sioned a  good  deal  of  uneasiness. 
Bonapartists,  Legitimists  of  all 
shades.  Socialists,  took  part  in 
the  campaign.  The  Government 
has  carried  the  day  against  all  its 
adversaries.  This  success  is  per- 
fectly explicable ;  it  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend and  is  quite  natural.  Many 
reasons  may  be  assigned,  and  the 
first  of  these  is  that  an  established 
Government  always  has  the  most 
votes.  Aftcrthe  Second  of  December 
(I  ask  pardon  for  making  the 
comparison)  the  Empire  beheld 
at  the  moment  of  its  birth  a  unani- 
mous vote  approving  the  monstrous 
act  which  had  just  been  accom- 
plished; and  in  1869,  when  a 
powerfiil  breath  of  liberalism  had 
traversed  the  country,  when  the 
worn-out  Empire  was  approaching 
the  moment  when  in  one  way  or 
another  it  must  inevitably  fall,  the 
final  result  of  the  elections,  although 
it  sent  up  some  serious  elements  of 
opposition  to  the  Corps  Legislatif 
and  imposed  on  the  Government 
the  necessity  of  certain  reforms,  was 
not  on  the  whole  anti-Imperialist ; 


and  nine  months  later,  in  1870,  a 
plebiscitary  vote— obtained,  it  is 
true,  by  a  surprise  and  by  means  of 
equivocation  (the  Empire  knew  do 
method  of  proceeding  but  by  mt 
and  force)— -came  to  confirm  the 
Bonapartist  regime  at  a  momeDi 
when  a  series  of  deceptive  modifica- 
tions appeared  entirely  to  transfonn 
it.  Whatever  has  succeeded  is 
sure  to  please,  for  a  time  at  least, 
and  to  retain  a  prestige  which  often 
survives  a  decay  which  thongh  not 
very  apparent  is  not  the  less  real 
M.  Michelet,  in  one  of  his  last 
lectures  at  the  College  de  France, 
said:  'This  people  is  heroic,  bat 
it  allows  itself  easily  to  be 
led  astray  by  two  thmge,  the 
adoration  of  force  and  ^e  pre- 
ludice  of  success ;'  to  which  the 
Professor  added,  *You  sec,  I 
flatter  no  one,  not  even  France.' 
In  every  country  force  and  sncccss 
impose  silence  on  the  adversaiy, 
and  paralyse  resistance  in  evert 
form,  but  this  is  especiidly  the  case 
in  Prance.  There  is,  perhaps,  n? 
country  where  the  people  are  s-i 
ready  to  bow  before  success,  and. 
what  is  sadder  still,  to  keep  silence 
under  an  audacious  stroke,  i 
Government  actually  in  poircr 
having  on  its  sido  both  force  and 
success  must  necessarily  gain  the 
votes. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  very 
great  mistake  iif  we  were  to  attri- 
bute the  recent  triumph  of  the 
Government  in  the  elections  solely 
to  its  force  and  its  success ;  there  is 
one  kind  of  force  and  another  kind ; 
one  kind  of  success  and  another 
kind ;  there  is  a  legal  force  which 
is  both  good  and  a  necessity,  jti^t  as 
there  is  a  brutal  force  which  i^  ^^ 
evil  and  a  scourge ;  there  aiv  snc- 
cesses  glorious,  legitimate,  and 
moral,  as  there  are  others  illegiti- 
mate, shameful,  and  immoTsl. 
Between  the  force  and  success  ot 
the  actual  Gk)vemment  on  one  side, 
and  the  force  and  success  of  the 
Government  which  preceded  it  <» 
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the  otber,  the  difference  is  enor- 
mons.  The  Empire  owed  all  the 
approbation  of  which,  it  boasted 
during  nineteen  years  to  the  terror 
which.it  inspired,  to  the  intrigues 
wbich  it  set  going  everywhere,  to 
all  kinds  of  intimidation  by  means 
of  whicb  it  exercised  a  constant 
and  nnceasiug  pressure  upon  the 
entire  country.  We  cannot  know 
wbat  the  votes  might  have  been 
under  the  Empire  had  they  been 
frco  and  spontaneous ;  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  would  have 
been  very  dififerent  from  those 
which  history  has  had  to  record. 
The  elections  of  February  8,  on  the 
contrary,  and  of  July  2,  were  what 
they  ought  to  have  been ;  one  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  their  result 
could  have  been  different  from  what 
we  bave  seen ;  they  were  accom- 
plished under  conditions  of  perfect 
liberty — ^no  sort  of  pressure  was 
used  towards  the  electors.  The 
scrutiny  of  the  lists,  whicb  pre- 
sents some  very  serious  incon- 
veniences, has  at  least  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  renders  the  intrigues 
employed  to  obtain  the  success  of 
a  particular  candidate  mucb  more 
difficult;  it  was  exactly  on  this 
account  that  the  Empire  rejected  it. 
If,  tben,  the  nation,  or  that  portion 
of  the  nation  wbich.  had  to  be  con- 
sulted, has  supported  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  late  elections,  it  has 
dono  so  not  under  any  constraint 
whatsoever,  but  of  its  own  free 
will.  We  can  say  with  assurance 
that  the  vote  of  July  2  was  given 
both  after  reflection  and  with  per- 
feet  freedom. 

Doubtless,  the  very  fact  of  its  ex- 
istence disposed  many  of  the  electors 
to  vote  for  the  Government;  but 
putting  aside  this  conservative  pre- 
judice, which  is  wrong  only  in 
taking  solely  into  consideration  an 
existing  fact,  the  electors  found  in 
the  situation  sufficient  and  serious 
reason  for  voting  as  they  did.  The 
Government  performs  its  functions 
in  a  manner  which  on  the  whole 


appears  to  be  satisfactory,  and  on 
thiis  account  the  nation  is  willing 
that  it  should  continue  its  work, 
and  does  not  permit  of  difficulties 
being  thrown  in  its  way.  If  in  the 
present  instance  the  country  bows 
itself  before  force  and  success,  it  is 
before  a  legal  force  whicb  it  were  a 
crime  to  attack,  and  before  a  legi- 
timate success  to  wbicb  it  were 
impossible  to  deny  one's  approba- 
tion. 

The  force  whicb  the  present  Go- 
vernment has  at  its  disposal  is  not 
like  that  which  we  have  seen  at 
work  after  tbe  Second  of  December, 
and  which  under  the  pretext  of  tbe 
public  weal  imposed  on  the  country 
the  will  and  system  of  a  party ;  it 
is  the  force  whicb  is  necessary  to 
make  the  law  respected.  The  suc- 
cess wbich  this  Government  has 
obtained  is  not  like  that  of  De- 
cember, a  victory  over  the  National 
Bepresentation,  but  the  repression  of 
that  formidable  insurrection  which 
the  whole  of  France  detested  and 
has  always  dreaded.  That  in  itself 
made  it  worthy  of  the  gratitude 
and  confidence  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  on  the  morrow  of  a  crisis  such 
as  that  wbicb  France  has  just  suf- 
fered, when  the  ruins  of  France  are, 
so  to  say,  still  smouldering,  that  one 
can  expect  to  see  a  people,  and  above 
all  tbe  French  people,  separating 
itself  from  the  established  Govern- 
ment. It  were  difficult  to  say  how 
much  of  the  vote  wbicb  has  just 
been  given  is  due  to  prejudice,  to 
want  of  reflection,  to  habit  and 
routine,  and  how  much  to  reflec- 
tion, judgment,  and  conscientious 
liberty.  One  cannot  affirm  that  a 
Gt)vemment  of  less  pure  origin 
would  not  have  obtained  the  same 
homage.  But  this  homage  has  at 
least  been  given  to  those  who  de^ 
served  it,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  given 
with  thorough  consciousness  of  the 
cause;  that  reflection  and  a  true 
sense  of  the  situation,  if  not  the 
only  motive  powers  of  the  electors, 
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have  yet  largely  contributed  to  di- 
rect tbem ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  habit 
of  voting  for  the  established  power, 
be  it  what  it  may,  has  not  alone 
cansed  them  thus  to  act.  Spon- 
taneons  and  involantary  movement^ 
and  free,  thonghtfhl,  and  conscious 
action  combined  to  attain  an  end 
which  the  situation  rendered  clear 
and  visible  to  everyone. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  actual 
povemment  obtained  the  great  ma- 
jority of  votes  because  it  is  the 
Government  de  facto;  because  it 
possesses  a  certain  force;  because 
it  has  repressed  a  violent  and  anar- 
chical insurrection.  But  apart  from 
this  actual  adhesion,  which  is  a  vote 
of  stability,  and  the  immediate  effect 
of  which  is  to  maintain  what  al- 
ready exists,  does  there  lie  in  the 
vote  of  July  2  the  expression 
of  a  desire  for  the  jbture?  In 
a  word,  has  this  vote  a  political 
meaning  and  worth  ?  Does  it  be- 
tray a  preference  for  a  particular 
mode  or  system  of  government,  or 
is  it  purely  and  simply  the  appro- 
bation given  to  a  passing  state  of 
things,  or  even  to  one  single  man  ? 

Ill 

In  order  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions aright  it  is  sufficient  to  get  a 
clear  idea  of  what  the  actual  Go- 
vernment of  France  really  is.  It 
bears  the  name  of  Bcpublic,  but 
everyone  knows,  and  the  Chief  of 
tlie  Executive  has  said  it  often 
enough  for  us  to  be  enlightened  on 
this  point,  that  the  present  form,  of 
Government  is  a  passing  and  tran- 
sitory one — in  fact,  a  trial.  The 
time  of  its  duration  is  not  deter- 
mined, but  the  day  is  not  £a>r  dis- 
tant when  a  solemn  and  definitive 
decision  will  either  confirm  it  or 
substitute  another  in  its  place. 
This  thought  sustains  hope,  and 
moderates  the  impatience  of  parties. 
In  awaiting  the  solution  of  this 
g^at  litigation,  the  end  of  this 
competition  between  different  forms 
of  government,  one  may,  according 


to  the  state  of  a&irs  and  the  words 
repeatedly  pronounced  by  M.  Thiers. 
define  the  actual  govermnent  vi 
France  by  these  words — ^the  Re- 
public on  trial.  Now,  since  th*^ 
progranmie  of  M.  Thiers  is  that 
aroand  which  the  greater  number 
of  candidates  had  rallied,  as  con- 
sequently the  result  of  the  elections 
is  tantamount  to  a  complete  apprtw 
bation  of  the  plan  and  politics  of 
M.  Thiers,  the  meaning  of  the  vok 
is  by  this  very  fact  clearly  enonirh 
explained,  and  we  may  affirm  that 
to  the  reiterated  assurances  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Executive  Power  say- 
ing to  the  National  Assembly  and 
to  France,  *  There  shall  be  no  sur- 
prise,  no  form  of  government  shall 
be  instituted  without  the  consent  of 
the  nation,  but  in  the  present 
troubled  situation  which  events 
have  prepared  for  ns,  it  behoves  as 
in  nowise  precipitately  to  niak>' 
up  our  minds,  but  rather  to  mak. 
a  loyal  and  sincere  trial  of  tlir; 
Republic,*  France  has  replied,  *  Yot 
are  right,  and  we  are  willing  alon^^ 
with  you  to  make  trial  of  the  Re- 
public' 

In  this  sense,  but  only  in  thb 
sense,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ek-c- 
tions  of  July  2  are  Republican: 
they  prove  that  France  felt  no  re- 
pugnance for  the  Repubhcan  fon- 
of  government,  since  she  is  villiu: 
to  make  trial  of  it,  and  they  I'^n'' 
at  the  same  time  that  Fntuee  is 
very  Uttle  impressed  by  all  the  h' 
promises  of  the  monarchical  jmrti.  ^ 
And  yet  those  parties  considera:  1 
bestirred  themselves.  The  Bov'- 
partists,  not  contented  with  t'- 
order  of  the  day  of  March  i,  i'y 
which  the  National  Asscmblv  f^c- 
firmed  the  deposition  of  Napolt^^^ 
III.  and  of  his  dynasty,  have  al'^- 
lutely  courted  a  fresh  rebuff;  they 
agitated  the  districts  where  tlu"; 
hoped  for  success,  they  sonmlci 
forth  loudly  the  great  plebisciiaij 
doctrine,  .the  vote  en  ma^se  to  c.'^ta- 
blish  tyranny;  they  did  not  sac- 
ceed  in  getting  one  of  their  party 
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returned.  On  iiheir  part  tbe  Cleri- 
cals and  the  Legitimists  took  their 
places  in  the  campaign ;  their  ser- 
mons produced  little  effect.  It  even 
appears  that  the  noisy  zeal  of  the 
clergy  and  their  awkward  preten- 
sions injured  the  cause  that  thej 
wished  to  serve.  Bj  the  petitions 
which  they  addressed  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  order  to  obtain 
the  r&-establishment  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  it 
is  said,  have  only  succeeded  in  set- 
ting the  people  against  it.  When 
they  saw  that  the  clergy  entertained 
the  desire,  and  loudly  expressed  it 
too,  of  undertaking  a  new  war  for 
an  interest  which  was  not  French, 
the  peasants  and  workmen  became 
justly  distrustful,  they  refused  their 
votes  to  the  Clerical  and  Legitimist 
candidates  in  order  to  mre  them  to 
the  Government  candidates,  who  in 
their  progpnamme  added  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  moderate  Republic 
the  maintenance  of  a  prudent  and 
wise  policy,  inimical  to  all  adven- 
tures and  follies  whether  of  Impe- 
rialists or  of  Clericals. 

When  one  considers  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  clergy  over  a  popu- 
lation more  sceptical  than  believ- 
ing, but  accustomed  to  respect  a 
religious  power  long  established  and 
invested  with  the  oirection  of  con- 
Bciencee,  one  can  but  rejoice  in  this 
proof  of  independence  given  by  the 
electors.  It  is  true  that  their  in- 
terest pronounced  itself  more  loudly 
than  did  their  bishops ;  that  interest 
told  them  that  afler  the  blood  and 


money  which  the  extravagances  of 
the  Empire  had  cost  them,  this  was 
not  the  moment  to  submit  to  fresh 
outlays  in  order  to  indulge  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  Church.  And  is 
it  not  already  a  great  stop  in  ad- 
vance, when  true  interest  triumphs 
over  ignorance  and  a  blind  spirit  of 
obedience  P  for  the  intelligence  of 
public  intereste,  which  are  always 
more  or  less  in  accord  with  pri- 
vate intereste,  does  in  itself  consti- 
tute nearly  the  whole  of  politics ; 
the  light  of  justice  only  is  further 
needed  for  their  completion.  The 
intemperate  ardoar  of  the  bishops 
must,  therefore,  be  rejoiced  at;  it 
has  enlightened  the  least  instructed 
portion  of  the  people  ;  it  has  taught 
them  to  set  at  defiance  a  dangerous 
class  of  .men,  and  one  that  is  always 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  pubUo 
disasters,  in  order  to  extend  and 
increase  ite  own  authority.^ 

Thus,  neither  the  Clericals  and 
Legitimiste  with  their  old  tradition 
of  right  divine,  nor  the  Bonapartiste 
with  the  sonorous  name  of  Napoleon 
and  their  millions  of  votes  acquired 
in  times  happier  for  their  cause,  nor 
the  bishops  with  their  fine  dis- 
courses on  religion  and  their  lamento 
over  the  Holy  See,  have  been  able 
to  succeed  in  indoctrinating  and 
disturbing  the  simple  people :  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  teught  them 
to  judge  with  a  certain  indepen- 
dence, and  not  let  themselves  be 
duped  by  fine  words ;  and  these  simple 
people,  driven  hither  and  thither  by 
a    complex  charlatanism,  wearied 


*  la  tile  NatioDftl  Assembly,  in  the  sitting  of  Jnly  12,  tlie  Bishop  of  Orleans  ener- 
getically denied  that  the  bishops  wished  for  war;  he  treated  this  imputation  as  a 
'  calamny '  and  an  '  impudent  lie.*  And  he  said  fnrther,  '  Those  who  calumniate  the 
priests  are  not  ikr  fVom  those  who  massacre  the  hostages.'  We  cannot  here  treat  the 
qaefltion  dehated  in  the  National  Assembly  on  July  aa,  but  the  best  answer  that  we  can 
give  to  the  ardent  protestation  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  is  to  be  found  in  the  last 
words  pronounced  in  that  same  sitting  by  M.  Thiers:  'It  does  not  sufiioe  not  to 
wish  lor  war;  one  should  not  follow  a  policy  which  may  compromise  the  relations 
of  the  country.'  The  moTement  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  has  made  himself 
Jthe  advocate  may  issue  in  war ;  one  must  not  play  with  fire,  and  all  the  eloquence  of 
the  celebrated  orator  cannot  prevent  one  from  having  been  in  the  right,  when  point- 
in  out  in  the  electoral  struggle  the  serious  danger  concealed  in  the  clerical  movement, 
and  in  the  petitions  of  the  bishops. 
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with  its  discordant  calls,  have  taken 
tlieir  own  counsel,  and  have  rejected 
all  the  pretended  saviours. 

Finally,  the  elections  confirm 
what  was  already  known,  namely, 
that  in  France  no  well-defined  polU 
tical  convictions  exist.  And  how 
conld  they  ?  Daring  the  last  eighty 
years  France  has  witnessed  seven 
governments  succeeding  one  an- 
other :  namely,  three  royalties,  two 
republics,  two  empires.  Each  and 
all  have  promised  to  give  to  France 
stability,  peace,  prosperity  ;  not  one 
has  kept  its  word,  not  one  has  been 
able  to  last.  They  have  fallen,  every 
one  of  them,  one  after  the  other, 
accusing  each  other  reciprocally  of 
the  evils  which  each  has  brought, 
directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the 
country.  But  if  this  succession  of 
unstable  governments  has  had  the 
natural  effect  of  giving  birth  in  the 
mind  of  the  French  to  a  sort  of 
political  scepticism,  this  is  the  case 
precisely  because  there  is  in  their 
character,  or  in  their  mind,  a  dispo- 
sition to  scepticism.  And  this  met 
must  remain  evident,  even  if  to 
extenuate  it  we  say  that  the  march 
of  events,  more  powerful  than  the 
will  of  men,  has  paralysed  their 
energies,  or  that  the  weight  of  an 
overwhelming  past  holds  down  and 
shackles  national  development.  The 
French  are  not  victims  only  of  the 
revolutions  which  recur  every  fifteen 
years  :  they  are  guilty  in  themselves 
as  well,  and  it  may  be  said  of  them 
that  they  bear  the  punishment  of 
their  own  imprudence.  The  cause 
and  effect  act  and  react  one  upon 
the  other.  Political  scepticism  en- 
genders the  instability  of  the  go- 
vernment; the  instabihty  of  the 
government  augments  scepticism 
and  indifference  for  political  forms. 
Whence  comes  this  painful  situation, ' 
and  how  are  we  to  get  out  of  it  ? 
It  would  take  too  long  here  to 
enumerate  and  explain  the  causes 
which  might  be  assigned  for  the 
existence  of  this  vicious  circle;  to 
thoroughly  account  for  it  we  should 


have  to  agitate  too  many  questiong, 
and  go  back  too  far  into  the  past. 
We  will  limit  ourselves  to  call 
attention  to  one  point  only. 

One  thing  at  least  there  is  to 
which  the  French  people  clings  with 
an  unvarying  attachment ;  this  is,  the 
work  of  social  renovation  brought 
about  by  the  Revolution.  The  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  feudal 
regime  and  all  the  reforms  subse- 
quent on  this  were  hailed  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  whole  of  France, 
and  the  remembrance  of  these  has 
remained  in  the  heart  even  as  the 
consequences  have  developed  them- 
selves in  the  life  of  French  so- 
ciety; but  the  effervescence  pro- 
duced by  this  great  revolution  gave 
birth  to  hopes  to  which  reality  soon 
after  gave  the  lie  most  cruelly.  This 
disappointment  occasioned  a  pro- 
found dejection  in  the  mass  of  the 
people,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
increased  the  heat  and  exaltation 
of  some.  Thence  the  fonaticism, 
more  or  less  sincere,  which  leads 
astray  a  band  of  furious  men, 
more  noisy  and  audacious  than 
numerous;  thence  also  the  indif- 
ference which  is  the  characteristic 
trait  of  the  masses,  and  the  dall, 
colourless,  and  undecided  convic- 
tions which  form  the  stock  of  the 
political  faith  of  those  who  hare 
been  able  to  resist  the  dejection 
without  being  drawn  into  the  0Te^ 
excitement.  But  that  which  has 
resulted  from  the  whole  is  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  and  to  the 
conquests  of  the  revolution.  Any 
party  that  questions  these  is  \fj 
this  very  act  repulsed:  any  party, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  promises  to 
guarantee  them  is  pretty  sure  to  he 
well  received.  On  the  morning  of 
the  Second  of  December,  when  the 
,  cannon  were  pointed  on  the  Plsw 
de  la  Concorde,  whilst  the  auda- 
cious blow  was  still  unknown,  but 
the  too  certain  symptoms  attested 
to  a  great  military  enterprise,  an 
individual  who  was  amongst  the 
number  of  curious  and  affrighted 
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observers  of  these  preparaiaona 
exclaimed,  '  Do  all  and  everything 
that  you  wish,  bat  preserve  us 
from  the  White  ! '  He  expressed  the 
thought  of  the  greater  number :  no 
White,  no  ancient  regime^  no  coun- 
ter-revolution, no  return  to  the 
traditions  of  ancient  royalty — ^any- 
thing rather  than  these  detested 
traditions.  What  formed  Napo- 
leon's popularity  independently  of 
his  military  glory  was  that  he  per- 
sonified  the  devolution  inasmuch  as 
he  held  the  place  of  the  Bourbons 
who  persbnified  the  coxmter-revo- 
lution,  and  this  popularity  has  been 
transmitted  to  his  nephew  along 
with  his  name.  But  to-day  a  sad 
experience,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  bear  its  fruit,  has  made  known 
to  the  French  people  that  if  the 
Bonaparte  family  keeps  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  traditions  of  the 
Bevolution,  and  loudly  recognises 
the  principles  of  1789,  it  is  yet  in 
many  respects  the  violation  incar- 
nate of  the  same,  and  shows  itself 
incompetent  to  assure  to  France 
those  two  great  elements  of  true 
prosperity,  peace  and  liberty.  Alas ! 
it  has  never  brought  her  else  than 
despotism  and  war.  Disabused  at 
length  as  regards  the  Empire, 
whither  does  the  country  now 
mean  to  turn? 


Whilst  M.  Thiers  is  repeatedly 
inviting  the  country  resolutely  and 
loyally  to  make  a  serious  trial  of  the 
Republic,  the  partisans  of  monarchy 
—or  those  rather  who  wish  to  revive, 
as  far  as  that  is  possible,  the  ancient 
French  royalty — gather  round  their 
old  traditions  at  the  same  time  that 
they  profess  their  attachment  to  the 
order  of  things  created  by  the  Revo- 
lution. But  it  is  not  easy  to  bring 
about  a  combination  of  the  souvenirs 
of  former  times  and  the  wants  of 
to-day.  Numerous  rival  interests 
which  have  to  be  conciliated 
render  it  a  most  ungrateful  task, 
and   some   fresh    Ul-luck    or  im- 


prudence occurs  at  almost   every 
step  to  upset  the  frail  edifice  which 
clever  and  devoted  negotiators  have 
with  great  difficulty  raised.     The 
frision  had  been  announced  :  that  is 
to  say,  the  accord  between  the  two 
rival  branches  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, which  supposed  the  frision  also 
of  the  principles  which  these  two 
branches  respectively  represent.  An 
illustrious  statesman,  a  supporter  of 
the  Royalty  of  July,  announced  to 
the  whole  of  France  that  the  Princes 
of  Orleans  made  no  pretensions  to 
the  throne,  and  that  the  Comte  de 
Ohambord  only  aspired  to  be  the 
delegate  of  the  power  of  free  France. 
Everything  appeared  to  be  going  on 
favourably.  Chambordwas  toreign^ 
and,  as  at  his  death  he  would  pro- 
bably leave  no  heir,  the  Princes  of 
Orleans  should  perforce  and  in  virtue 
of  hereditary  right  be  transformed 
into  claimants  for   the  throne,   or 
^ther  one  of  them  should  find  him- 
self raised  immediately  to  the  royal 
dignity.  In  view  of  this,  the  Count  of 
Paris,  the  presumptive  heir,  prepared 
to  seal  this  reconciKation  by  a  visit  to 
the  Comte  de  Chambord,  the  appa« 
rent  and  immediate  heir,  when  the 
enfant  terrible  of  royalty  by  a  stroke 
most  unforeseen  came  to  disconcert 
the  whole  beautiful  arrangement. 
The  Comte  de  Chambord,  allowing, 
as  they  say,  a  fine  opportunity  of 
being  silent  to  slip,  bronght  out  a 
manifesto,  in  which  he  offers  himself 
to  reign  in  France,  declaring  himself 
ready  to  ascend  the  throne  whenever 
this  was  wished,  but  with  the  ex- 
press reservation  that  he  intended 
to  keep  his  flag,  '  the  flag  of  Henri 
rV.,*  which  '  Henri  V.  cannot  aban- 
don.'    It  is  impossible  to  show  out 
in  a  more  striking  manner  the  abyss 
which  has  been  hollowed  out  between 
the  French  people  and  the  family 
of  their   kings.     And  lest  anyone 
should  mistake,  the  claimant  declares 
in  the  first  part  of  his  proclamation, 
which  serves  as  a  preface  to  the 
declaration    as    to  the    flag,   that 
France  will  take  up  along  with  him 
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-*  the  national  movement  of  the  end 
of  the  half-centniT.'  This  is  utterly 
to  repudiate  the  Kerolntion,  whicn 
the  Prince  desigrnates  as  *  the  work 
of  a  minority  opposed  to  the  wish 
of  the  oonntry.' 

One  can  easily  comprehend  into 
what  perplexity  this  insane  mani* 
festo  mnst  have  thrown  the  BoyaJ* 
ists,  of  whom  one  party  at  least 
hastened  to  disown  in  the  most  re- 
spect Ail  language  the '  personal  ideas' 
of  the  Comte  de  Chambord;  but 
the  disavowal  of  the  rank  and  file 
only  seems  to  bring  out  more  for- 
cibly the  imprudent  avowal  of  the 
chief.  Let  the  declared  partisans 
of  legitimacy,  and  even  the  friends 
of  royalty  of  every  shade,  bow  them- 
selves as  they  will  before  the  word 
of  their  master ;  let  them  admire, 
in  their  discourses  at  least,  that 
indomitable  pride,  that  firmness  of 
conviction  which  nothing  has  been 
able  to  shake,  still  the  serious 
and  intelligent  partisans  of  royalty, 
those  who  long  to  see  it  play  the 
great  role  to  which  they  believe 
it  to  be  called,  and  who  imagine 
that  without  it  France  must  perish, 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  in- 
wardly curse  the  incorrigible  and 
stupid  obstinacy  of  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  kings.  As  to  the  Re- 
publicans, they  must  almost  rejoice 
in  having  loudly  affirmed  before  the 
evil  was  eonsummated  sentiments 
and  ideas  which,  dissimulated  or  not 
in  the  origin,  could  not  &il  to  reach 
the  throne,  there  to  prepare  fresh 
catastrophes. 

The  Gomte  de  Chambord  is  made 
of  the  same  sort  of  stuff  of  which 
Charles  the  First  and  James  the 
Second,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and 
Charles  the  Tenth  were  composed. 
He  represents  truly  the  spirit  of 
ancient  royalty ;  he  has  been  fed  and 
nourished  by  it,  infatuated  by  the 
superannuated  traditions  of  that 
fallen  institution.  He  is  the  living 
and  palpable  demonstration  of  the 
impossibility  of  returning  to  it^  and 
of  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  new 


political  form.  The  French  people 
is  strongly  attached  to  the  tricolor 
flag ;  this  flag  dates  from  the  BeTo- 
lution;  it  is  the  symbol  of  the 
legitimate  revolutidn  in  oppodtioD 
equally  to  the  red  flag  of  socialism, 
and  to  the  white  flag  of  royalty. 
And  it  is  at  this>  moment,  when  the 
hands  that  bear  the  tricolored  % 
have  just  struck  down  the  red  fla^ 
of  an  odious  &ction,  that'rojaltj 
puts  itself  forward  and  proposes  to 
substitute  for  it  its  own  white  flag, 
and  openly  posts  up  the  nation 
and  hatred  of  the  Revolution.  '  Do 
all  that  you  wish,  but  preterre  m 
from  the  White  !'  France  holds  the 
White  in  detestation  ;  mere  royalty 
is  impossible  in  France  ;  she  can 
only  accept  a  tricolored  royalty, 
that  is  to  say,  one  more  or  less  re- 
publican, and  the  nearer  the  t^ 
proach  to  the  Bepublic  the  hett^. 
This  is  what  M.  Thiers  proposes  to 
make  trial  of;  to  this  it  is  that  the 
people  have  anew  marked  their  ad- 
herence by  the  elections  of  July  2 ; 
this  it  is  that  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord has  rendered  more  than  erer 
necessary  by  his  manifesto  of  July  5- 

VI 

The  vote  of  Augnst  3 1 ,  by  which  the 
National  Assembly  decreed  the  fa- 
mous motion  of  Rivet,  confinned,  by 
marking  more  strongly,  the  resolu- 
tion, now  seriously  taken,  of  mal^i^JT 
an  experiment  of  the  Bepublic  and, 
this  vote  intervening  at  a  distance  of 
two  months  may  be  said  to  be  the 
consequence  of  the  July  elections. 
By  giving  to  M.  Thiers  the  title  of 
President  of  the  Bepublic  and  link- 
ing the  duration  of  his  power  to 
that  of  the  Assembly  itself,  consoli- 
dating his  powers  and  conferring 
upon  him  a  less  dependent  and 
above  all  a  less  precariouB  pontion 
than  that  which  he  had  held  as 
mere  Chief  of  the  ExecatiFe  Go- 
vernment, the  Assembly  hardly  diJ 
more  tiian  signify  their  firm  inten- 
tion of  maintaining  the  existing 
state  of  afiairs  for   an   indefinite 
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time,  bat  that  was  in  itself  a  good 
deal.  The  possibility  of  the  retire- 
ment of  M.  Thiers,  whose  views  do 
not  always  coincide  with  those  of 
the  majority,  threatened  the  conntry 
too  fi<eqnently  with  a  crisis  which 
circamstances  might  make  danger* 
ons,  for  M.  Thiers  wonld  not  easily 
be  replaced.  Now  thafc  they  are 
boond  to  each  other,  the  Assembly 
and  M.  Thiers  have  come  to  a  tacit 
agreement  to  make  the  reciprocal 
concessions  which  will  enable  them 
to  live  peaceably  together ;  and  thas 
they  have  given  to  their  Govern- 
ment, provisional  as  it  is,  the  in- 
dispensable guarantee  of  stability. 
But  although  the  Assembly  has 
thought  good  to  aggrandise  the  po- 
sition of  the  man  who  rules  in  its 
name,  it  has  neither  sacrificed  its 
own  rights  nor  exceeded  them:  it 
has  founded  no  power  which  can 
subsist  outside  itself;  it  has  decided 
nothing  for  the  future ;  it  has  con- 
fined itself  to  regulating  the  pre- 
sent, by  creating  a  rSgvine  as  extraor- 
dinary as  the  situation  for  which  it 
was  formed.  The  nomination  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  by 
the  Legislative  power  for  the  whole 
time  that  this  power  shall  last,  the 
ricrht  irranted  to  the  President  to 
c^^cate  personaUy  with  the 
Legislature  in  order  to  support  a 
responsibility  which  results  more 
from  the  mode  of  his  nomination 
than  from  law  or  principles — these 
are  indeed  conditions  of  an  entirely 
exceptional  rSgime.  But  who  can 
marvel  at  beholding  France  go- 
verned by  an  exceptional  regvme  ? 
Did  present  circumstances  admit  of 
anything  else  P  The  position  of  this 
Assembly  is  really  without  prece- 
dent, elected  as  it  was  in  a  countir 
of  which  the  third  part  was  invaded, 
to  preside  over  the  dSn(mement  of  a 
terrible  war,  afler  the  fall  of  a  Go- 
vernment and  four  months  of  irre- 
gnlar  and  dictatorial  rule.  Its  right 
to  any  definitive  action  has  been 
contested ;  its  mere  right  of  exist- 
ence has  been  barely  conceded;  it 


has  been  requested  to  retire  promptly 
in  order  to  make  room  for  an  As- 
sembly chosen  under  more  normal 
conditions.  It  has  replied  by  affirm- 
ing its  entire  right  to  be  guided  by 
considerations  of  the  public  good, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  give 
the  same  reply  to  any  similar  sum- 
monses which  may  shotily  be  made 
to  it.  And  yet  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  in  the  great  questions 
debated  before  it  the  Assembly  has 
not  abused  the  power  it  claims  so 
haughtily.  Boycdists  cannot  accuse 
it  of  having  founded  the  Republic. 
Republicans  cannot  say  that  it  has 
opened  the  door  to  Royalists.  M. 
Gkimbetta  has  stated  Hhat  it  be- 
longed to  another  Assembly  to 
make  a  constitution ;  that  a  solemn 
regular  vote  emanating  from  such 
a  competent  Assembly  alone  could 
impose  silence  on  the  various  par- 
ties, and  compel  those  to  submit  to 
whom  this  vote  might  prove  less  fa- 
vourable ;  and  that  for  himself,  he  was 
among  those  who  wonld  not  enter 
the  Republic  by  this  narrow  gate.* 
He  has  had  his  satisfaction,  although 
it  has  failed  to  please  him.  The 
vote  of  August  3 1  may  £a.vour  the 
Republic;  it  does  not  compromise 
it,  for  it  does  not  establish  it ;  this 
vote  confirms  and  consolidates  a 
provisional  regime,  intendicg  at  the 
same  time  that  it  should  be  perma- 
nent for  a  certain  time.  The  As- 
sembly refuses  to  obey  the  injunc- 
tions of  those  who  order  it  to  re- 
tire: it  states  that  its  task  is  far 
from  being  finished ;  that  it  has  still 
many  things  to  do  before  separating ; 
nevertheless  it  has  fixed  no  times ; 
it  is  for  circuTnstances  to  determine 
what  ought  to  be  done.  The  un- 
certainty as  to  the  future  which 
exists  for  all  human  affairs  is  aug- 
mented in  this  case  by  the  totol 
absence  of  regulations  which  can  be 
imposed  on  the  Assembly:  it  is 
bound  by  no  law,  restrained  by  no 
precedent;  imperious  necessity  alone 
can  dominate  over  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  deny  any  rights  whatsoever  to 
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men  chosen  by  tbeir  fellow-citizenB 
to  cany  their  country  through  an 
nnexampled  crisis.  Looking  at  it 
from  the  point  of  strict  right,  there 
seems  hardly  any  limit  to  the  power 
of  the  Assembly ;  bat  if  it  has  the 
right  to  do  anything,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  has  the  power.  It  is 
plain  enough  that  it  was  elected  to 
pat  an  end  to  the  war  and  re« 
organise  the  country,  distracted  by 
frightful  disasters.  This  is  its  pro- 
per work,  as  M.  Thiers  has  told  it 
more  than  once.  The  question  of 
the  form  of  Government  is  a 
secondary  one  ;  it  was  so  in  the 
month  of  February,  it  is  so  stiU. 
A  state  of  war  has  ceased,  but  a 
state  of  peace  is  not  completely  re- 
established ;  a  large  portion  of  terri- 
tory is  still  occupied  by  the  enemy ; 
the  heavy  tribute,  the  complete 
payment  of  which  alone  can  restore 
to  France  the  full  possession  of  her- 
self, is  not  yet  paid.  In  such  a 
situation  the  most  pressing  needs 
must  first  be  provided  for ;  and 
strength  should  not  be  exhausted  in 
solving  questions  which  may  be  lefl 
for  future  times  without  inconveni- 
ence, and  even  with  advantage. 

The  present  moment,  then,  would 
bean  ill-chosen  one  to  give  a  new  con- 
stitution to  a  country  which  in  eighty 
years  has  seen  fifteen  defile  through 
it.  Assuredly,  if  it  were  possible  to 
establish  aCrovernment  which  would 
actually  unite  all  parties,  not  a  mo- 
ment should  be  lost  in  proclaiming 
that  Government.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  France  in  1871.  In 
181 5  it  was  indeed  conquered, 
invaded,  occupied ;  but  the  political 
situation  (without  mentioning  all 
other  differences)  was  much  simpler 
than  at  present,  and  the  Bourbons 
were  able  to  return  easily  :  if  they 
did  not  remain,  it  was  in  great  part 
their  own  fault.  But  now  that 
two  branches  of  that  family  have 
successively  failed  in  governing 
the  country,  that  Napoleonism  has 
reappeared,  only  to  reproduce  and 
aggravate  former  evils,  while  the 


partisans  of  three  monarchical  sys- 
tems, all  incapable  of  agreeiog, 
are  yet  nevertheless  quite  ready 
\o  coalesce  against  the  Bepublican 
party,  unless,  indeed,  they  ODite 
with  it  hereafter  against  that  one 
party  among  themselves  which  may 
triumph,  what  hope  can  there  nov 
be  of  founding  anything  really 
durable  ?  Therefore,  unless  the 
necessity  be  evident^  it  will  be 
better  to  wait  till  the  actual  crisis 
be  entirely  passed  before  coming  to 
any  definitive  establishment.  The 
saying  that  *  In  France  nothing  is 
durable  that  is  not  provisional '  has 
never  found  a  jaster  and  more 
necessary  application  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  impotence  of 
all  parties  is  clearly  revealed.  The 
enthusiastic  and  the  violent  Bepvh- 
licans  have  neither  of  them  bqc- 
ceeded  better  tban  others.  In  spite 
of  his  efibrte  and  his  devotion, 
Gambetta,  one  of  the  most  capable 
chiefs  and  the  acting  man  of  the 
party,  could  not  draw  his  country 
out  of  the  abyss  into  which  Bona- 
partism  had  plunged  it.  No  party 
has  suf&cient  title  to  force  itself  on 
France,  and  France  does  not  ask 
for  the  special  elevation  of  any 
one  of  them.  It  suffices  for  the 
moment  that  her  duly  elected 
representatives  should  make  the 
decisions  which  her  interests  de- 
mand, while  the  executive  power  is 
wielded  at  their  side  by  the  man 
whom  public  opinion  and  the  spon- 
taneous suffrages  of  large  numbers 
proclaim  as  the  first  politician  of 
the  country.  This  man,  now  be- 
come the  initiator  of  the  Bepnblic, 
is  an  old  servant  of  the  Constita- 
tional  Monarchy.  The  English 
Government  was,  and  has  probably 
remained,  his  model  Government 
He  has  toiled  to  establish  a  similar 
one  in  France.  Deceived  in  his 
experiences,  and  faiHng  in  his  effori^, 
he  has  been  compelled  by  events  to 
recognise  that  what  suits  one  people 
is  not  necessarily  appropriate  to  a 
neighbouring  nation;  and  by  degrees 
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he  has  arrived  at  a  Republic,  and, 
as  an  orator  has  expressed  it,  '  has 
made  a  mariage  de  raison  with  this 
form  of  govermaient.' 

M.  Thiers  is  beyond  doubt  the 
man  who  at  this  moment  best  re- 
presents the  tendency  of  the  French 
mind,  and  this  tendency  is  towards 
a  Bepablic — ^not  as  the  absolutely 
perfect  form  of  government  of  which 
strict  right  and  the  laws  of  justice 
command  the  adoption,  but  as  that 
which  necessity  and  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances impose  on  France,  and 
which,    after   so     many    unhappy 
experiences,  is  best  fitted  to  cure  her 
of  her  grievous  ills.     Constitutional 
monarchy  or   royalty,   and   dicta- 
torial and  usurped  monarchy^  i.e. 
the  Empire,  have  each  existed  for  the 
third  part  of  a  century ;  they  were 
received  with  confidence  as  libera- 
tors— ^they  have  only  issued  in  ruin. 
The    Bepublic  came  unexpectedly, 
and  was  received  with  suspicion ; 
it  has  hardly  lasted  more  than  ten 
years  in   all,  and  has  never  been 
seriously  tried.       It  is  now  to  be 
seen  if  this  much-dreaded  form  of 
government,  identified  beforehand 
with  disorder  by  too  many  minds, 
will  not  be  capable,  when  once  it 
is  adopted  by  general   consent,  of 
giving  the  stability  to  this  troubled 
land  which  it  has  faile^  to  obtain 
under  three  systems  or  monarchy. 
Thus    reasons  the    good  sense  of 
the     public,     and     the     National 
Assembly     has     associated     itself 
with  this  view. 

After  having  exclaimed  against 
M.  Bivet*s  motion  as  inopportune 
and  dangerous,  they  rejected  as 
insufficient  the  motion  of  M.  Adnet, 
which  had  reduced  itself  to  a  con- 
firmation, pur  et  simpley  of  the 
Bordeaux  compact,  and  thus 
they  have  given  some  degree  of 
satisfiiction  to  the  claims  of  which 
M.  Rivet  was  the  exponent.  This 
decision  has  produced  an  excellent 
effect  on  the  minds  of  men  and  on 
the  country.  It  harmonises  with 
public  feeling  and  with  the  require- 


ments of  the  situation.  And  thus 
are  the  words  more  and  more  veri- 
fied which  M«  Thiers  pronounced 
at  Bordeaux  on  March  lo  in  the 
debate  on  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  Assembly,  and  which  he 
repeated  on  June  8  at  Versailles, 
during  another  debate  on  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  against  the  exiled 
Princes :  '  Reorganisation  will  take 
place  under  the  form  of  a  Republic, 
and  will  derive  assistance  from  this 
form  of  government.*  The  form  once 
assumed,  without  violence  or  oppo- 
sition, insensibly  prepares  the  way 
for  a  definitive  settlement.  We 
cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  fac- 
tion will  be  at  an  end,  but  we 
may  hope  what  is  really  possible 
— that  there  has  been  formed  in 
the  nation,  independent  of  all  con- 
stituted parties,  a  current  of  Repub- 
licanism sufficiently  felt  and  suffi- 
ciently powerfiil  to  silence  mere 
partisanship,  while  the  spirit  of 
faction  will  also  be  weakened  by 
the  withdrawal  of  citizens  from 
their  separate  flags  to  join  the 
national  movement. 

There  is  no  other  mode  of  end- 
ing the  disunion,  which  for  eighty 
years  has  been  the  scourge  of 
France.  The  safety  of  the  country 
may  be  secured  by  this  fortunate, 
happy,  and  essential  transforma- 
tion. 

The  provisional  condition  which 
M.  Thiers,  while  expressing  his 
hope  that  it  may  be  continued  as 
long  as  possible,  has  justly  defined 
as  *  the  truce  of  parties,*  is  then 
the  situation  which  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances has  imposed  on  France. 
The  measures  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  furnish  daily  proof 
of  this.  Though  the  Assembly 
allowed  itself  the  satis£EK;tion  of 
proclaiming  its  right  to  make  a 
Constitution,  it  felt  doubtful  about 
putting  the  right  in  practice,  and 
appeared  to  comprehend  that  the 
task  lay  beyond  its  capacity  and 
its  mission.  This  feeling  is  evident 
in  its  vote  of  September  8,  on  a 
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questdon  whiob  caused  tlie  greatest 
inquietude  and  awakened  most 
Tiolent  passions — ^tbe  transference 
of  tbe  seat  of  Gbvemment  to 
Versailles.  Tbe  Assembly  seemed 
disposed  to  pass  tbis  measure, 
wbicb  oontained  a  wbole  revolution ; 
but  at  tbe  last  moment  it  recon- 
sidered itself,  and  bas  left  tbe  ques- 
tion in  staiu  quo.  Tbis  was  wise.  If 
it  be  for  tbe  good  of  tbe  nation  tbat 
tbe  Gbvemment  quit  Paris  to  esta- 
blisb  itself  at  Versailles  or  else- 
wbere,  it  does  not  belong  to  tbe  pre- 
sent Assembly  to  make  so  radical  a 
cbange,  but  to  tbat  body  to  be 
elected  bereafter,  wbicb  sball  decide 
tbe  political  future   of  France  and 


construct  its  Constitution.  Tbe 
Assembly,  tben,  wbatever  it  may 
say,  proves  by  its  acts  tbat  this 
mission  does  not  rest  in  its  basds. 
Invested  witb  sovereign  authority, 
to  adopt  tbe  measures  demauded 
by  a  provisional  and  exceptional 
situation,  it  will  naturally  dissolre 
itself  as  soon  as  tbe  end  of  this 
situation  bas  evidently  been  reached, 
to  give  place  to  anotber  Assemblj 
brougbt  togetber  witb  orders  to 
establish  public,  affairs  on  a  definite 
basis.  Tbis  is  tbe  conclusion  we 
must  arrive  at,  on  considering  the 
general  features  of  tbe  sitoatioD, 
and  tbe  decisions  of  tbe  Assembly 
itself. 

L^ON  Veeb. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AMONG  all  the  French  Imperial 
papers  referring  to  events 
antecedent  to  the  late  war,  none  are 
more  striking  than  the  Reports  of 
M.  le  Baron  Stoffel  npon  the  Mili- 
tary Forces  of  Prussia,  the  Garde 
Nationale  Mobile  of  France,  and  the 
Political  Movement  in  Germany,  of 
some  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation. 

Colonel  Stoffel  was  accredited  to 
the  Prussian  Court,  as  military  at- 
iaeTiSy  during  the  war  of  iS66,  and 
afterwards  from  his  important  and 
diffioult  post  at  Berlin  he  indited 
these  wonderi^l  despatches.  A  very 
able,  conscientious,  and  bold  man, 
he  unhesitatingly  extolled,  in  lan- 
guage 80  vigorous  and  cutting  that 
sorry  justice  has  been  rendered  to  it 
in  the  translation,  those  properties 
which  pre-eminently  distinguish  the 
Prnssian  nation,  and  which  we  have 
now  seen  rendered  her,  as  he  clearly 
predicted,  so  terrible  and  invincible 
ifrhen  opposed  to  the  vanity  and 
frivolity  of  France  —  to  her  ill- 
organised,  ill-trained,  ill-equipped, 
and  undisciplined  army,  recruited 
from  the  worst  class  of  an  ignorant 
and  debased  nation,  administered  by 
a  popularily-hunting,  impotent  Go- 
vernment, who  lacked  foresight  as 
much  as  they  were  deficient  of  cog- 
nisance of  passing  events,  and  who 
fSedled  to  perceive  in  the  future  what 

VOL.  IV. — ^NO.   XXIII.      NEW   SEKIES. 


every  political  infant  knew  to  be 
inevitable  —  a  nation  struck  with 
blindness.  That  the  Emperor  should 
have  had  these  despatches  in  his 
hand  before  declaring  war  seems 
alike  strange  and  unaccountable. 
Framed  by  an  officer  he  trusted, 
and  faithful  to  his  own  cause,  they 
showed  him  unerringly  what  must. 
be  the  inevitable  result  of  a  Franco- 
Prussian  conflict.  Can  it  bo  that  he 
knew  that  any  amelioration  was  im- 
possible &om  the  state  into  which 
French  society  had  declined — that 
succeeding  years  must  only  drag 
her  farther  down  into  the  mire  of 
degradation,  and  with  her  own  fall 
would  come  that  of  his  dynasty? 
That  reading  the  final  despatch  of 
June  24,  1870,  in  which  Baron 
Stoffel  gives  October  1, 187 1,  as  the 
date  from  which  the  whole  Ger- 
manic race  would  enter  upon  all  the 
advantages  of  its  military  reorgani- 
sation, he  resolved  to  strike  at  once, 
knowing  that '  time  was  indeed  the 
surest  ally  of  the  Prussian  Chan- 
cellor?' Baron  Stoffel  predicted 
that  '  a  small,  insignificant  event 
would  probably  set  ablaze  the  flame 
long  smouldering  between  the  two 
countries;*  and  such  it  was  —  the 
empty  throne  of  helpless  Spain. 
The  despatches  themselves  must 
now  take  up  the  narrative ;  and  if 
in  reading  them  any  Englishman 
think  that  *  the  ignorance,  the  arro- 
gance,  the    presumption,   and  the 
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blindness '  of  the  French  before  the 
war  are  in  some  degree  applicable 
to  his  conntrj,  let  him  resolve  indi- 
vidnallj  to  steer  clear  of  the  fbnlts 
of  that  unhappy  people.  If  we  unite, 
like  Prussia,  in  encouraging  the 
Government  to  put  the  country  in 
a  proper  state  to  maintain  her  in- 
tegrity, honour,  and  dignity,  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  little  sacrifice  of 
personal  comfort,  we  shall  never 
require  our  Jena,  our  Sedan,  to 
bring  us  to  a  sense  of  our  duty  to 
ourselves  and  to  civilisation. 


I 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SUPERIORITY 
IN  THE  PRUSSIAN  ARMY. 

April  23,  1868. 

Report  of  the  Minister  op  War. 

In  the  midst  of  the  numerous  and 
various  studies  which  occupv  the 
attention  of  an  officer  placed  in  my 
position,  there  is  one  great  question, 
which  constantly  and  involuntarily 
presents  itself  before  him : 

If  war  were  to  break  out  to-morrow 
between  France  and  Prussia,  would 
the  Prussian  army  be  in  any  way 
superior  to  that  of  the  French,  either 
as  regards  its  armament,  its  organi- 
sation, its  instruction,  or  in  miUtaiy 
spirit?  If  any  elements  of  supe- 
riority exist,  what  are  they  ?  And, 
lastly,  what  must  we  do  to  remedy 
our  inferiority  ? 

For  the  present,  I  propose  to 
take  no  notice  of  those  points  which 
lie  deeper  than  the  upper  surface, 
such  as  the  command-in-chief — 
which  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  armies — the 
number  of  combatants  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  two  nations,  and  the 
general  resources  of  the  two  coun- 
tries.   To  make  my  meaning  clearer. 


I  will  suppose  that  these  details  are 
equal  on  both  sides.  Even  now,  the 
problem  which  I  propose  to  handle 
IS  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  solve, 
as  it  is  my  intention  to  treat  as  fiillj 
as  possible  of  the  most  important 
matters  in  the  composition  of  armies. 
1  intend,  however,  to  avoid  any 
direct  verdict,  either  in  fikvoni  of 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  but  to 
examine  carefully  and  impartiallj 
the  various  properties  which  would 
give  the  Prussians  a  great  advan- 
tage in  the  event  of  an  early  war. 

The  elements  of  superiority  which 
one  army  possesses  over  another  are 
distinctly  divisible  into  two  classes: 

The  one  refers  to  the  character  of 
the  nation — ^its  physical  tempera- 
ment, its  traditions,  its  history,  the 
degree  of  education  it  possesses,  &c\ 
which  may  be  termed  *  moral '  de- 
ments. The  other  is  the  result  of 
the  organisation  of  the  anny,  the 
military  education  of  the  officeiSi 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  men; 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  ^e  ma- 
terial of  war,  of  the  armament,  of 
the  equipment  of  the  troops,  Ac. 
These  are  the  ^  material '  elements. 

I  need  not  speak  on  this  subject 
with  reference  to  the  French  anaj, 
as  the  qualities  which  distinguish  it 
are  well  known. 

All  intelligent  miUtary  men  in 
Fimssia  recognise  the  greater  indi- 
viduality,  the  greater  intelligence, 
the  incomparable  ekm,  whidb  oar 
troops  possess.  They  look  upon  the 
French  humour,  gaiety,  and  care- 
lessness, as  precious  virtues  in  time 
of  war  ;  they  acknowledge  that  onr 
troops  are  more  ingenious,  and  that 
they  march  better.^  They  also  ad- 
mit the  superiority  which  the  longer 
period  of  service  with  the  ooloois 
and  the  presence  of  old  soldiers  in 
the  ranks  give  the  French  army;  bat 


*  Pnusfiia  as  a  rule  is  a  flat  country.  It  is  well  knowu  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ait 
districts  march  worse  than  the  inhabitants  of  hilly  countries.  This  was  dearly  sbovn 
to  be  the  case  in  the  war  of  1866.  The  corps  d'arrn^e  recruited  from  EastPnism. 
Fomcrania,  aind  linindenlmrg  sulTtTcd  ikr  moro  from  the  wearisome  marches  throqg^ 
the  Bohoiuian  monutuin  pusses  than  the  Silesian  corps  for  insUmco. 
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above  all,  they  envy  onr  establish- 
«nent  of  non-commissioiied  of&cers.^ 

With  respect  to  the  armament  of 
the  infantry  I  have  already  ac- 
quainted you  how  concerned  the 
Prassian  authorities  are  about  the 
superiority  of  our  new  rifle,  and  how 
every  effort  is  being  brought  to  bear 
on  the  improvement  of  the  Prussian 
weapon. 

I  must  now  confine  myself  to  the 
Prusaian  army. 

MOBAL  ELEMENTS   OF  SUPEBIOSITY. 

Under  the  moral  head,  there  are 
two  things  which  combine  to  secure 
to  the  Prussian  service  an  incon- 
testable adyantage  over  other  Eu- 
ropean armies:  (i)  the  system  of 
obligatory  military  service  ;  (2)  the 
education  of  every  class  of  sociely. 

Obligatory  Service, 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  further  (I 
did  so  at  length  in  my  reports  of 
1866)  on  the  moral  value  of  the 
presence  in  the  ranks  of  eveiy  class 
of  the  nation,  and  of  the  conviction 
that  the  army  and  the  landwehr  com- 
bined  rept«8ent  the  entire  coantiy 
in  arms.  Whatever  defects  one  may 
discover  in  the  Prussian  military 
organisation,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppress  one's  admiration  for  a 
people  who,  understanding  that  the 
first  condition  of  happiness  for 
nations  as  well  as  for  individuals  is 
to  be  independent,  resolved  that  the 
army  should  be  the  first  and  the  most 
honoured  institution;  that  every 
available  citizen  should  share  the 
duties  and  honour  of  defending  the 
country,  or  of  extending  its  power 
and  dominion ;  and  that  they 
should,  above  all  others,  be  honoured 
and  esteemed.' 


Taking  account  only  of  the  offi- 
cers, what  a  brilliant  example  they 
give  to  the  other  classes  !  The  high- 
bom  and  the  wealthy  do  not  live 
as  elsewhere  in  a  deplorable  state 
of  idleness  and  self-indulgence. 
Far  from  it.  The  members  of  the 
richest  families,  of  the  most  ancient 
houses,  become  officers,  and  suhmit 
to  the  labour  and  hardships  of  a 
military  life.  They  set  the  example  ; 
and,  beholding  such  a  sight,  it  is 
impossible  to  restrain  one's  admira- 
tion for  that  rough  and  philosophic 
nation ;  but  one  cannot  help  a  feeling 
of  awe  when  thinking  of  the  nation 
which  possesses  in  its  army  such 
unparaUeled  advantages. 

Gomptilsory  Education, 

The  system  of  compulsory  edu* 
cation  has  been  adopted  in  Prussia 
for  thirty  years,  and  one  may  almost 
say  from  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Great ;  thus  the  Prussian  nation  is 
the  most  enlightened  in  Europe, 
owing  to  the  education  so  thoroughly 
distributed  among  every  class  of  so- 
ciety. The  Polish  provinces  alone 
are  somewhat  inferior  in  an  intel- 
lectual point  of  view. 

In  fVance  one  is  so  completely 
ignorant  of  all  that  refers  to  foreign 
countries,  that  nothing  is  known  of 
the  vast  school  of  learning  so  firmly 
rooted  in  Northern  Germany.  Large 
schools  abound  in  great  numbers ; 
and  while  in  France  the  seats  of 
learning  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment are  confined  to  a  few  great 
cities,  Germany  is  covered  with 
such  institutions,  and  to  enumerate 
them  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
clude towns  even  of  the  third  and 
fourth  order. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  advantages 


>  The  ProBsian  army  certainly  has  non-commissioned  officers  of  long  senrioei  but  the 
number  is  limited  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  obligatoiy  servicei  which  necessitates 
the  enxolment  of  the  whole  annual  contingent. 

'  I  have  frequently  stated  that  all  honours,  advantages,  and  fkvours  are  reserved  for 
those  who  are  serving,  or  who  have  served,  in  the  army.  He  who  has  not  been  a  soldier 
never  finds  employment,  and  in  towns  and  villages  he  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  taunts 
and  sneers  of  his  fellows. 
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which  an  extensive  education  affords 
in  the  composition  of  an  army.  But 
is  it  not  somewhat  strange  that  in 
France  men  who  have  a  reputation 
for  ability  and  clearness  of  mind 
refuse  to  believe  in  them  ?  Is  it 
not  tantamount  to  denying  that 
instruction  and  education  develop 
the  faculties  of  man,  and  elevate  bis 
ideas  by  giving  him  a  greater  sense 
of  his  own  dignity?  Those  sa- 
vants  innocently  affirm  that  an 
army  of  rough,  uncivilised  soldiers, 
but  accustomed  to  warfare,  will  de- 
feat an  army  composed  of  well-edu- 
cated men,  who,  however,  have  no 
warlike  experiences. 

I  simply  ask  what  general  would 
hesitate  in   choosing   between  the 
command  of  two  armies,  each  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  thousand  men ,  the 
one  composed  of  pupils  of  the  Ecolo 
Polytechnique  and  St.  Cyr,  and  the 
other  composed  of  uncouth  peasants 
from   Limousin   and   Berry ;    both 
armies  being  equal  in  point  of  dis- 
cipline, physical  force,  and  length 
of  service  ?    If  ho  took  but  one  con- 
sideration into  account — tbe  rapid 
training  of  his   recruits — it   alone 
must   instantly   determine   his   de- 
cision.    But  there  are  other  moral 
advantages,  which  he  could  not  ig- 
nore, and  which  make  the  one  army 
worth  ten   times  as  much  as  the 
other.     I  can  further  bring  the  ex- 
perience I  acquired  in  Bohemia  in 
1 866  to  bear  on  this  subject ;  for 
Prussian    officers     and    sergeants, 
proud   of   their   vioiories,   ascribod 
thorn  in  a  '^rcat  mcuiiuro  to  the  in- 
toUectual  superiority  of  their  men, 
and  told  me,  *  When,  after  the  first 
battles,  our  men  found  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  Austrian  prison- 
ers, when  they  examined  and  ques- 
tioned them,  and  found  that  the 
majority  hardly  knew  the  right  hand 
from   the    left,   there    was    not    a 
Prussian    who    did    not    conceive 
himself  a  god  compared  to   such 
miserable  wretches,  and  this   con- 
viction    increased     our     strength 
tenfold.' 


Sense  of  IhUy.  I 

I  cannot  omit  to  call  attention  to    I 
a  quality  which  particularly  chara&    I 
terises  the    Prussian    nation,  aod    | 
which  serves  to  increase  the  moral    I 
value  of  its  army,  namely,  the  sense 
of  Duty.     It  is  so  extraordinarily 
developed  in  every  section  of  the 
community,    that    the    more  one 
studies  the  Prussian  character  the 
more  one  marvels  at  it.    As,  how- 
ever, fb  is  not  in  my  province  to 
search  for  the  root  of  this  sentiment, 
I  content  myself  with  stating  it  a£ 
a  fact.     The  most  remarkable  proof 
of  this  devotion  is  shown  by  tbe 
employes  of  the  various  civil  depwt- 
ments  of    the   Government,    men 
paid    with   surprising    parsimony, 
generally  burdened  with  lai^  &■ 
miUes,  but  who  slave  all  day  wil^ 
an    indefatigablo    zeal,  without  a 
murmur  or  giving  evidence  of  dis- 
content or  of  a  wish  to  rise  into  a 
more  comfortable  position.    M.  de 
Bismarck  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago, 
*  We  take  good  caro  to  leave  this 
class  as  they  are  ;  this  hureancraUe^ 
hardworking   and   ill-paid,  do  our 
work  admirably,  and  constitute  one 
of  our  principal  supports.' 

MATERUL  ELEMENTS  OF  8UPEBI0WTT. 

Special  Corps  permanently  organieed. 

Among  the  principal  material  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  Prussia,  the 
facility  which  its  military  organisa- 
ti(>n  gives  it  of  creating  special  ser- 
vices, such  as  railway  and  telegraphic 
companies,  companies  of  bearers  of 
the  wounded,  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  In  my  reports  of  i^^ 
1  dwelt  on  the  most  important  details 
connected  "with  these  servic^;  1 
described  the  numbers,  composition, 
and  duties  of  each  service ;  so  that 
it  only  remains  for  me  now  to  add 
that,  by  means  of  the  landwehr, 
these  services  are  maintained  with- 
out deducting  a  single  combateat 
from  *^®  active  army;  and  more- 
^^gj.  in  time  of  peace  they  are  on  a 
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permanent  footing.   One  word,  how- 
ever, abont  the  companies  of  bearers 
of  the  wonnded.     It  is  a  service  we 
are  ignorant  of  in  France,  neverthe- 
less I  think  that  on  the  outset  of  a 
campaign  it  will  be  necessary  to 
tell  off  fonr  or  five  men  per  com- 
pany, whose  sole   duty  will  be  to 
pick  up  the  wounded.     These  men 
will  be  of  some  use,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  we  shall  then  be  slow  to 
acknowledge   what    far  more    im- 
portant  services   they  might  have 
rendered  if  they  had  been  organised 
beforehand,  with  their  exact  duties 
defined,  and  having  received  a  suffi- 
cient training  to  be  able  to  discharge 
them.    K  the  establishment  of  com- 
panies of  bearers  of  the  wounded 
be    advisable    solely    from  philan- 
thropic views,  they  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;   but  their  actual  in- 
fluence on  the  battle-field  appears 
incontestable. 

In  fact,  what  did  we  notice  during 
the  Italian  campaign  ?  As  soon  as 
a  man  was  wounded  three  or  four 
of  his  comrades  left  the  ranks  with 
the  excuse  of  carrying  the  wounded 
man  to  the  rear.  Surely  this  serious 
inconvenience  would  bo  entirely  ob- 
viated if  the  men  knew  that  a  spe- 
cial service  existed,  charged  with 
the  sole  duty  of  carrying  the 
wounded  off  the  field,  and  of  at- 
tending to  the  worst  cases  on  the 
spot.  In  Prussia  the  companies  of 
bearers  of  the  wounded  arc  com- 
posed of  landwehr  men  of  irre- 
pn)achablo  character.  It  might 
indeed  be  difficult  for  us  to  find 
four  or  five  men  per  company  suf- 
ficiently qualified  under  the  latter 
head. 

Infantry  Blfle  Practice, 

If  our  new  rifie  of  1 866  possesses 
all  the  good  qualities  which  are 
ascribed  to  it,  we  not  only  have  no 
cause  to  envy  the  Prussians  in  this 
respect,  but  are  indeed  superior  to 
them.  It  is  undeniable,  however, 
that  cceteris  paribus^  considering  the 
character  and  temperament  of  the 


two  nations,  the  firing  of  the  Prus- 
sian infantry  would  be  more  for- 
midable than  that  of  the  French 
infantry.      The    Prussian    soldier, 
being  a  more  phlegmatic,  less  im- 
pressionable creature  than  our  own, 
will,  it  is  thought,  fire  with  more 
steadiness  and  accuracy.    This  con- 
viction is   thoroughly  rife   among 
the  Prussian  soldiery,  and  I  have 
frequently  heard  it   expressed.     I 
will  add  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
vote a  too  great  attention  to  rifle 
practice.     In  Prussia  no  pains  are 
too  great  to  accomplish  a  satisfac- 
tory result.     Every  man  has  issued 
to  him  annually  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ball  cartridges,  in  spite  of 
any  length  of  service,  besides  four 
thousand  blank  cartridges  for  bri- 
gade or  divisional  purposes.     Be- 
sides this,  the  artillery  gives,  after 
practice,   to   those   battalions   who 
retm^n  more  than  one-thu*d  of  the 
weight  of  shot  used,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  blank  cartridges,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  lead  returned 
to  them.    These  cartridges  are  used 
to  break  in  the  inexperienced,  from 
w^hich  it  will  be  assumed  that  each 
Prussian  soldier  fires  annually  one 
hundred  and  thirty  rounds.    All  the 
regimental  officers  take  part  in  the 
practical  instruction,  and  figure  on 
the  registers.     Colonels   and  even 
generals  are  frequently  present  at 
the   final   annual  examinations,  in 
order  to  show  the  great  importance 
with  which  they  treat  the  matter; 
for  it  has  boon  found  that  the  more 
perfect    the  rifle    of   the  infantry 
soldier  is  made,  the  more  necessary 
it  is  to  pay  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  it. 

Artillery  Practice, 

If  war  were  to  burst  upon  us, 
we  should  have  to  take  pressing 
and  stringent  measures  to  counter- 
act the  vast  superiority  of  the  Prus- 
sian artillery  over  the  French.  I 
do  not  deny  that  our  gun  carriages 
are  far  lighter  than  the  Prussian, 
and  that  our  field  pieces  are  more 
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movable;  but  tbe  4-ponnder  and 
6-pounder  Prassian  field  guns  shoot 
with  for  greater  accnracy,  and 
have  a  longer  range,  than  onrs. 
The  Grerman  work  on  this  subject, 
which  I  annex  to  mj  report,  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt.  Moreover  the 
Prussian  field  guns  fire  with  far 
greater  rapidiiy  than  ours.  But 
what  is  the  argument  of  the  large 
number  of  artillery  officers  in  our 
service  who  deny  that  this  is  an 
advantage,  and  contend  that  the 
rapidity  of  fire  of  our  field  guns  is 
sufficient  for  all  practical  pui*poses  ? 
One  would  think  that  it  was  a 
moral  impossibility  for  an  occasion 
to  arrive  in  action  when  it  would  be 
of  paramount  importance  to  hurl,  in 
a  given  time,  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  projectiles,  either  against 
the  enemy's  columns  or  against  his 
artillery.  The  advantage  of  the  force 
capable  of  firing  with  the  greater 
rapidity  would  then  be  evident. 

With  regard  to  the  greater  accu- 
racy of  the  shooting  of  Prussian 
field  guns,  I  consider  it  to  be  so 
important  a  point  that  J  shall  make 
a  special  report  on  the  subject. 

Respecting  the  drill  of  the  per^ 
sonnel  of  the  Prussian  artillery,  it 
is  in  no  way  superior  to  ours,  for 
the  gunners  serve  barely  two  years 
in  the  active  army.  As  to  the  offi- 
cers, instead  of  enjoying,  as  in  our 
service,  a  higher  reputation  than 
those  of  the  other  arms  of  the  ser- 
vice, it  is  rather  the  contrary ;  but  in 
point  of  scientific  education  they  by 
no  means  yield  the  palm  to  France. 

"BstVBStAX  AKD  AUSTRIAK  ArTILLBBT. 

I  may  here  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  digress  a  little  in  reference  to  a 
popular  error,  existing  since  the 
campaign  of  1866.  It  has  been 
firequently  asserted,  verbally  as 
well  as  on  paper,  that  the  Austrian 
artillery  is  superior  to  the  Prussian. 
This  verdict  emanates  from  Austria, 
which  alone  should  have  made  one 
mistrust  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
For  those  who  wish  to  ascertain  the 


true  facts  of  the  events  of  the  Bo- 
hemian campaign  the  error  is  com- 
plete. If  it  had  been  only  said  that 
during  the  war  of  1 866  the  Austrian 
artillery  did  more  damage  to  the 
Prussian  artillery  than  vice  versa, 
none  could  have  contested  the  fact ; 
but  an  explanation  is  necessary. 

1st.  As  Prussia  had  not  com- 
pleted the  armament  of  her  field 
batteries  with  the  4  and  6  pounder 
steel  breech-loader,  she  was  obliged 
to  enter  on  the  campaign  with  a 
third  of  her  artillery  composed  of 
bronze  pieces;  but  not  a  single 
opportunity  occurred  for  using  these 
guns,  or  where  it  wafi  possible  for 
them  to  oppose  the  rified  long-range 
cannon  of  the  Austrian  artillery. 
Every  Prussian  artillery  officer  that 
I  spoke  to  on  the  subject  said  that 
these  bronze  pieces  were  a  constant 
source  of  hindrance  and  annoyance 
throughout  the  campaign. 

2ndly.  Owing  to  the  strat^cal 
operations  of  the  war,  the  offensiTe 
was  generally  taken  by  the  IVob- 
sians.  At  Nachod,  at  Skalitz,  at 
Trautenau,  the  Prussian  divisions 
debouching  from  the  mountain 
passes  foxmd  the  Austrians  drawn 
up  ready  to  receive  them.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  it  was  &r  more 
difficult  for  the  Prussian  artillery 
to  choose  an  advantageous  position, 
especially  as  they  were  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  nature  of  tbe 
ground.  The  battle  of  Koniggratz 
(Sadowa)  furnishes,  though,  the 
most  striking  example.  The  Aob- 
trian  artillery,  covered  by  epaale- 
ments,  took  up  its  position  before- 
hand on  all  the  commanding  points 
of  the  range  of  hiUs  which  stretch 
from  Maslowedod  to  Prim,  whilst 
the  Prussian  artillery,  which  at- 
tacked, had  to  overcome  the  dangers 
of  hastily  choosing  positions  on  com- 
manded ground. 

Thus  the  Prusaiaii  artillery  was 
unable,  throughout  the  Bohemian 
campaign,  to  utilise  a  third  of  its 
effective  strength,  and  upon  that 
arm,  nevertheless,  devolved  the  most 
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impoi'tant  duties  on  the  varions 
battle-fieldfi.  Snch  is  the  double 
reason  fqr  which  the  Anstrian  ar- 
tillery was  actnall  J  able  to  do  more 
damage  to  the  Prussian  artillery 
than  it  itself  sustained.  Bnt  I 
again  repeat,  it  is  a  false  statement 
that  the  former  is  superior  to  the 
latter ;  in  reality  the  Prussian  ma- 
terial is  superior  to  the  Austrian, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  German  report 
I  forwarded  on  February  20,  and 
the  Prussian  artillery  officers  are 
better  educated  and  more  instructed 
than  the  Austrian.  I  am  unable  to 
state  whether  the  training  of  the 
men  differs. 

By  this  digression  I  have  only 
been  desirous  of  correcting  a  false 
idea  which  has  been  constantly 
gaining  additional  credit.  The  er- 
ror probably  arose  at  the  battle  of 
Koniggratz,  where  a  portion  of  the 
Austrian  artillery  showed  the  most 
heroic  devotion  in  endeavouring  to 
coyer  the  retreat  at  the  close  of  that 
disastrous  day. 

I  will  here  sum  up  briefly  the 
principal  elements  of  superiority 
which  exist  in  the  Prussian  army, 
the  reasons  for  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  explain : 

The  deep  and  healthy  moral  feel- 
ing that  the  system  of  obligatory 
military  service  creates  in  the  army, 
which  contains  all  the  elite  of  the 
male  population,  all  the  talents  and 
ability,  all  the  animal  resources  of 
the  country,  and  which  considers 
itself  as  the  nation  in  arms. 

The  intellectual  standard  of  the 
army,  which  is  far  above  that  of  any 
other  country,  owing  to  the  general 
and  universal  education  of  every 
grade. 

The  sense  of  duty,  which  is  far 
more  fully  developed  through  every 
grade  than  in  France. 

The  special  services  (railway  and 
telegraphic  companies  and  compa- 
nies of  bearers  of  the  wounded), 
which  are  permanently  established 
and  trained  with  the  utmost  care 


and  attention,  without  detracting 
from  the  numerical  force  of  the 
combatants. 

The  better  shooting  of  the  in- 
fantry, owing  to  the  phlegmatic 
North  German  character  and  to  the 
extraordinary  attention  that  is  paid 
to  rifle  practice. 

The  vast  superiority  of  the  7»a- 
teriel  of  the  field  artillery  in  point 
of  accuracy,  range,  and  rapidity  of 
firing. 

Superiority  ef  the  Prussian  Staff, 

But  of  all  the  elements  of  snpe* 
riority  which  Prussia  would  possess 
in  an  early  war,  the  greatest,  the 
most  undoubted,  the  most  formid- 
able, would  incontestably  lie  in  the 
composition  of  its  Staff. 

It  is  useless  to  conceal  it ;  it  must 
one  day  come  upon  us  as  an  appal- 
ling truth — the  Prussian  staff  is  the 
first  in  Europe ;  ours  cannot  be 
compared  to  it.  I  dwelt  at  great 
length  on  this  subject  in  my  reports 
of  1866,  and  unhesitatingly  urged 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  our  staff  corps  should  be 
immediately  brought  to  the  level  of 
the  Prussian.  Convinced  that,  in 
the  event  of  an  approaching  war, 
the  army  of  the  North  German 
Confederation  would  derive  the 
most  important  advantages  by  rea- 
son of  the  superiority  of  its  staff, 
and  that  we  should  cruelly  rue  our 
inferiority,  I  return  once  more  to 
this  question,  which,  in  my  mind, 
is  of  the  first  importance.  I  can- 
not deny  it  —  my  conviction  is  so 
strong  on  the  subject  that  1  un- 
hesitatingly sound  the  alarm,  '  Ca- 
veant  consules ! '  I  should  fail  in  my 
duty  did  I  act  otherwise. 

I  will  therefore  explain  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Prussian  staff  and  illus- 
trate its  rudimentary  principles,  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  reasons 
of  the  Prussian  superiority  will  then 
be  apparent. 

When  I  reached  Prague,  during 
the  armistice  of  1 866,  my  first  ac- 
quaintances in  the  Prussian  army 
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were  with  officers  of  the  staff.  I 
was  immediately  struck  with  their 
efficiency ;  they  all,  without  a  single 
exception,  were  men  of  great  intel- 
ligence, in  whom  military  ability 
was  the  principal  characteristic.  As 
I  gradually  increased  my  circle  of 
acquaintances  my  astonishment  did 
not  diminish ;  in  every  sphere  of 
the  military  system  I  met  officers 
calm,  steady,  full  of  knowledge, 
talent,  and  judgment.  It  became 
interesting  to  look  for  the  reasons 
which  brought  it  about,  and  I  began 
carefully  to  study  the  organisation 
of  the  Prussian  staff. 

Composition  of  the  Pni^sian  Staff. 

In  Prussia  the  composition  of  the 
staff  is  controlled  by  neither  law 
nor  regulation.  The  authorities 
started  from  the  sound  principle, 
that  of  all  the  officers  of  the  army, 
those  of  the  staff  ought  to  bo  the 
most  intelligent  and  the  best  edu- 
cated. It  was  thought  that  even  if 
it  mattered  little  if  an  officer  com- 
manding a  company  or  a  squadron 
possessed  great  military  ability,  it 
was  quite  otherwise  with  a  staff 
officer.  His  varied  duties,  the  in- 
fluence which  his  reports  on  every 
subject  may  have  upon  the  decision 
of  a  genera],  especially  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  when  armies  are  large  and 
the  theatre  of  operations  very  ex- 
tenedye,  make  it  necessaiy  for  him 
to  have  had  a  special  education,  and 
to  possess  peculiar  zeal  and  ability.* 
When  the  principle  was  recognised, 
that  of  all  the  officers  of  the  army 
those  of  the  staff  must  be  the  most 
capable,  what  steps  were  taken  to 
bring  it  into  practical  effect  ?  It 
waa  decided  to  recruit  officers  for 
.the  staff  among  those  of  every 
branch  of  the  service,  and  to  give 
those  who  offered  themselves  every 
inducement  and  stimulus,  by  rapid 
promotion,  &c.,  to  exert  themselves; 


the  power,  however,  being  reserved 
of  immediately  dismissing  from  the 
staff,  at  any  moment  of  their  career, 
those  officers  who  failed  to  show 
sufficient  ability  or  zeal  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  measures,  the  can- 
didates for  the  staff  are  all  young 
officers,  ambitious,  intelligent,  and 
hardworking :  ambitious,  because 
they  seek  rapid  promotion ;  intelli- 
gent, because  they  know  that  if  they 
do  not  come  up  to  the  required  in- 
tellectual standard  they  will  be  sent 
back  to  their  regiments. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand 
the  advantages  that  are  reserved  for 
officers  of  the  staff,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  remember  that  in  the  Prussian 
army  promotion  is  generally  by  se- 
niority. The  King  has  the  power 
of  promoting  by  selection  any  oflScer 
of  the  services;  but  as  he  does  not  use 
this  prerogative  more  than  once  in 
thirty  or  forty  cases,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  a  general  way  promotion  is 
by  seniority.  Therefore  the  officers 
who  are  definitely  accepted  for  tbe 
staff  reach  the  higher  grades  quite 
seven  or  eight  years  sooner  than 
they  otherwise  would. 

Recruitlwj  of  Staff  OJictrg. 

1  now  enter  upon  the  details  ne- 
cessary to  explain  the  means  l^ 
which  the  Prussian  staff  corps  is 
formed. 

The  Prussian  army,  or  rather  the 
army  of  ilic  North  German  Con- 
federation, is  composed,  as  indeed 
is  well  known,  of  permanent  corps 
d'armee.  It  has  also  a  permanent 
chief  of  the  staff.  General  de  Moltke. 
He  is,  moreover,  the  absolute  com- 
mander of  the  staff  corps,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  separate  body.  On 
him  devolves  the  duty  of  choosing 
the  officers  to  be  admitted  and  em- 
ployed ;  ho  promotes  them  from  one 
grade  to  another  (the  Minister  con- 


*  Frederick  the  Great,  in  his  Memoirs,  speaks  of  the  preat  importance  of  having  well- 
pducated  and  intelligent  staff  officers.  He  attributes  the  dofoata  of  Malplaqnet  and 
Lutien  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  staff. 
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tenting  himself  with  the  ratification 
of  the  same)  ;  he,  too,  allots  to  them 
their  various  duties*.  His  power  is 
illimitable,  and  this  position,  which 
would  appear  impossible  in  France, 
here  appears  to  be  perfectly  rational 
and  simple,  owing  perhaps  as  much 
to  the  talent  and  integrity  of  Gene- 
ral de  Moltke  as  to  the  composition 
of  permanent  corps  d'armee. 

Every  subaltern  of  every  arm  of 
the  service  has  the  opportunity  of 
offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Academy  of  War  (Kriegs 
Academic)  at  Berlin,  after  he  has 
served  three  years  as  a  commissioned 
officer  with  his  regiment.  The  Aca- 
demy  of  War  is  a  superior  military 
school,  without  its  equal  in  Europe, 
either  for  the  ability  of  its  pro- 
fessors or  its  extensive  course  of 
study.  It  is  not  simply  a  staff  col- 
lege ;  its  aim  is  far  more  extensive. 
It  is  rather  a  school  where  officers 
of  intelligence  and  ambition  may 
receive  thorough  instruction  in  the 
higher  science  of  the  theory  of  war, 
and  by  that  means  form  a  secure 
groundwork  for  their  ultimate  in- 
tellectual development,  which  ren- 
ders them  capable  of  service  on  the 
staff,  and  the  higher  command  of 
troops.^ 

As  I  annex  to  this  report  a  copy 
of  the  regulations  concerning  the 
studies  at  the  Academy,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  give  the  de- 
tailed programme.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  course  of  study 
includes  the  following  subjects  : 
Tactics  (theoretical  and  practical), 
military  history,  mining  (theo- 
retical and  practical),  armament, 
fortification  (field  and  permanent), 
history  of  sieges,  staff  service,  to- 
pography, administration;  and,  as 
accessory  subjects,  mathematics, 
geology,  general  history,  literature, 
elementis    of   philosophy,    general 


geography,  chemistry,  experimental 
sciences,  and,  lastly,  the  French, 
English,  and  Russian  languages. 

After  a  difficult  examination,  at 
which  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
snbal terns  (I  take  the  average) 
compete  annually,  about  forty  are 
admitted  into  the  Academy,  all  hav- 
ing a  more  or  less  earnest  desire^to 
become  officers  of  the  staff.  The 
course  of  study  lasts  three  years 
from  October  i  following  the  exa- 
mination. 

The  course  of  study  during  the 
first  year  lasts  nine  months,  afber 
which  the  students  return  to  their 
respective  regiments,  where  they 
remain  for  the  three  following 
months  (from  July  i  to  October  i ), 
in  order  to  take  part  in  the  grand 
autunm  manoeuvres. 

This  is  also  the  case  in  the  second 
year. 

In  the  third  year,  however,  the 
students  receive  the  instruction  par- 
ticularly important  for  those  who 
are  admitted  to  the  staff,  and  the 
tenth  month  is  devoted  to  a  tour 
(if  possible  in  a  hilly  country) 
under  the  direction  of  the  profes- 
sors. During  this  staff  tour  they 
make  reconnaissances  ;  they  give 
their  opinion  on  the  value  of  a  dis- 
trict in  a  military  point  of  view ; 
they  execute  military  sketches, 
choose  sites  for  the  encampment  of 
troops,  and  work  out  various  given 
problems,  Ac,  &c. 

Fird  Choice  among  tlie  Fajjils  of  tJie 
Acad&iny, 

After  the  lapse  of  the  three  years 
comprising  the  course,  the  whole  of 
the  officer-students,  without  a  final 
examination  or  numerical  classifica- 
tion, are  sent  back  to  their  respective 
regiments.  The  professors  and  the 
director  of  the  Academy  point  out  to 
General  de  Moltke  the  names  of  the 


*  Nearly  all  the  Generals  of  the  Prussian  anny  have  been  pupils  of  the  Academy  of 
War,  and  three-fourths  of  them  have  served  on  the  staff.  The  proportion  will  continue 
to  increase.  The  i^le  Folytechnique,  and  those  of  Metz  and  St.  Cyr,  are  only 
special  sdiools  compared  to  the  Prussian  Academy  of  War,  with  its  extensive  pzogzamms. 
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tnost  able  and  the  most  indnstrions. 
JVom  these  he  chooses  twelve, 
among  whom  are  officers  of  each 
branch  of  the  service,  and  during 
ihe  year  following  their  exit  from 
the  Academy  they  are  attached  for 
six  or  nine  months  to  a  regiment  of 
an  arm  of  the  service  different  from 
their  own.  Those  who  have  shown 
zeal  and  ability  during  this  stage  are 
accepted  by  Oeneral  de  Moltke,  and 
are  summoned  to  Berlin  to  do  duty 
at  head  quarters.  They  retain  their 
original  uniform  and  character. 

The  period  which  these  officers 
spend  at  head  quarters,  about 
eighteen  months  or  two  years,  has 
tlie  greatest  possible  influence  on 
their  future  life  ;  for  there  they  are 
in  a  species  of  staff  college,  whose 
chief  is  General  de  Moltke  himself, 
and  whose  power  is  absolute.  In 
instructing  them  he  gradually  gets 
tcf  know  them  and  to  estimate  their 
relative  value.  He  takes  care  to  ac- 
custom them  successively  to  the  work 
of  each  of  the  six  subdivisions  into 
which  head  quarters  are  divided ; 
he  lectures  to  them ;  he  gives  them 
reports  to  draw  up  on  various  sub- 
jects ;  he  reads  and  criticises  these 
productions  before  the  whole  body, 
but  without  divulging  the  name  of 
the  author,  in  order  not  to  hurt  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  less  able,  and 
not  to  give  the  more  talented  too 
high  an  opinion  of  their  abilities. 

Second  Choico. 

After  this  sojourn  of  the  candi- 
dates at  head  quarters,  the  selection 
of  Oeneral  de  Moltke  is  made.  He 
might  immediately  appoint  those  he 
has  chosen;  but  in  order  not  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  their  compe- 
titors he  sends  them  all  back  again 
to  their  respective  regiments. 

Those  wno  have  foiled  do  duty 
with  their  regiments,  and  retain  but 
the  shadowy  recollection  of  the  tests 
they  have  passed  through ;  the  suc- 
cessfril  ones  are  promoted  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  are  styled  staff  offi- 


cers, and  don  the  uniform  of  the 


same. 


Promotuyii  hy  Selection  to  tlvc  Eank 
of  Captain. 

General  de  Moltke,  in  the  capa- 
city of  Permanent  Chief  of  the  Staff 
of  the  Army,  distributes  these  cap- 
tains  through  the  service  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  moment: 
some  he  retains  at  head  quarters, 
employing  them  in  matters  for 
which  they  have  shown  special 
ability ;  but  the  greater  number  he 
sends  to  the  various  corps  d'armee, 
or  divisions,  where  they  have  to 
become  acquainted  with  general 
service.  Particular  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  employing  the  time  of  staff 
officers  with  clerical  work ;  this  is 
invariably  executed  by  non-commis- 
sioned  officers  and  soldiers,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  offioers, 
who  can  consequently  employ  them- 
selves with  studies  more  usefbl  and 
more  dignified — the  very  opposite  to 
what  we  see  in  France. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  or  two 
years  and  a  half,  these  captains 
cease  to  do  duty  on  the  staff;  and  to 
avoid  bringing  them  into  contact 
with  their  former  comrades,  oTcr 
whose  heads  they  have  passed,  thej 
are  posted  to  a  different  regiment 
from  that  in  which  they  served  as  a 
subaltern ;  there  they  receive,  ac- 
cording to  the  branch  of  the  service, 
the  command  of  a  company,  batteiy, 
or  squadron. 

Promotimi  hy  Selection  to  the  Bank  of 
Chef  d'Escadron, 

After  about  two  years*  service,  as 
above,  in  a  regiment^  they  are  pro- 
moted by  selection  to  the  rank  of 
chef  d'eacadron,  and  resume  their 
places  and  uniform  on  the  staff. 
Geneitd  de  Moltke  employs  them 
according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  service,  either  at  head  quarters 
at  Berlin,  or  with  one  of  the  corps 
d'arm^e  or  divisions. 

I  here  call  particular  attention  to 
the  system  of  continuil  emnioa- 
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tioDS  and  siftiiigs  to  which  the  offi- 
cers of  the  staff  are  subjected ;  for, 
as  I  said  before,  if  at  head  quarters 
9t  Berlin,  or  on  the  staff  of  a  corps 
d'arm^  or  division,  an  officer  was 
found  whose  abilities  had  been  too 
highly  estimated,  or  whose  zeal  was 
beginning  to  wane,  he  would  not  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  chef  d'es- 
cadron,  but  would  be  left  to  do 
reginjiental  duty  and  would  haye  no 
further  chance  of  staff  employment. 
Before  going  farther  I  will  ex- 
plain the  advantages  by  which  staff 
officers  profit ;  it  is  precisely  in  the 
rapid  passage  from  captain  to  chef 
d*e6cadron:  they  gain  here  six  or 
seven  years  on  their  compeers ;  and 
having  gained  one  in  passing  from 
lieatenant  to  captain,  it  puts  the 
total  gain  at  seven  or  eight  years.  ^ 

Altemaiive  Duty  vrith  the  Staff  atid 
with  a  Regiment, 

When  staff  officers  have  obtained 
the  rank  of  chef  d'escadron  they 
have  no  farther  special  advantages 
to  look  forward  to ;  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  at  every  grade  of  the 
hierarchy  they  are  only  promoted 
after  having  served  at  least  one  year 
with  a  regiment.  Thus  one  year  at 
least  before  a  staff  officer  expects  his 
promotion  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  he 
leaves  the  staff  and  takes  over  the 
command  of  a'  complete  battalion, 
or  of  several  squadrons,  or  of  seve- 
ral batteries;  and  before  a  lieut.- 
colonel  can  be  promoted  to  full 
colonel  on  the  staff,  he  must  have 
held  the  command  for  at  least  a 
year  of  an  entire  regiment  (three 
battalions)  of  infant^,  of  cavalry, 
or  of  artillery. 

Thup  staff  officers  neither  lose  the 
power  of  command  nor  the  practice 
of  equitation,  if,  on  the  staff,  they 
are  employed  in  a  sedentary  occu- 
pation. 


Search  throughout  the  Arm/yfor  Offi- 
cers possesmig  qtuiUfications  mit- 
able  for  the  Staff 

But  even  this  is  not  all  that  is 
done  to  ensure  the  service  on  the 
staff  of  all  officers  possessing  special 
qualifications  which  may  be  usefully 
employed  for  the  good  of  the  public 
service.  The  officers  of  whom  I 
have  hitherto  treated  are  all  of  one 
class ;  they  are  twelve  pupils  chosen 
out  of  for^  who  were  admitted  into 
the  Academy  of  War,  out  of  120 
who  offered  themselves;  but  as  it 
was  justly  argued,  that  out  of  all 
the  numerous  subalterns  of  the  army 
having  more  than  three  years'  ser- 
vice, there  must  certainly  be  some 
of  special  ability  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  did  not  offer  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  Academy  of 
War,  and  that  even  among  the 
eighty  who  failed  to  pass  the  en- 
trance examination  there  might  be 
some  whose  services  would  be  of  im- 
portance, it  was  therefore  thought 
unwise  to  throw  away  the  chance 
of  procuring  thoroughly  good  offi- 
cers for  a  mere  technicsdiiy ;  the 
following  measures  are  consequently 
in  force : 

The  officers  commanding  regi- 
ments are  requested  to  signify  to 
General  de  Moltke,  through  the 
usual  channel  of  communication, 
the  names  of  those  officers  under 
their  command  who  are  remarkable 
for  their  special  talents,  their  zeal 
for  the  service,  and  desirable  physi- 
cal qualifications  for  the  staff.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  this  respect  it  is 
rather  necessary  to  moderate  the 
zeal  of  commanding  officers  than  to 
stimulate  it,  so  eager  are  they  to  be 
known  as  possessing  able  officers, 
and  so  willing  to  push  them  ra- 
pidly forward  for  the  good  of  the 
service.  General  de  Moltke  sends 
to  the  officers  whose  names  have 
been  submitted  to  him  questions 


'  As  may  be  easily  imagined,  these  officers  are  looked  on  with  some  jealousy  by 
the  rest  of  the  army  ;  but  the  feeling  is  vexy  limited,  as  in  staff  officers  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  real  ability,  and  of  the  incessant  hard  work  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
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to  study,  problems  to  work  ont, 
Ac. ;  and  if  be  tben  consider  tbem 
meritorious,  be  summons  tbem  to 
Head  qnarters  at  Berlin.  If  dar- 
ing tbeir  probationary  residence 
ibere  tbey  give  fhrther  nndonbted 
proof  of  ability,  be  appoints  tbem 
staff  officers  and  employs  tbem  ac- 
cording to  tbeir  qualifications.  On 
tbe  otber  band,  if  be  &j1  to  discover 
tbe  talents  tbey  are  said  to  possess, 
be  sends  tbem  back  to  tbeir  regi- 
ments, wbere  for  a  time  tbey  are 
subjected  to  tbe  quizzing  of  tbeir 
comrades. 

I  mentioned  previously,  tbat  on 
the  staff  of  corps  d'arm^e  and  di- 
visions tbe  time  of  officers  was  em- 
ployed more  profitably  than  in  a 
fruitless  clericsd  labour,  wbicb  was  al- 
ways executed  by  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men.  In  point  of  fact, 
besides  tbeir  ordinary  routine  duties 
tbe  Generals  give  tbem  military 
questions  to  study,  and  annually  tbe 
staff  of  each  corps  makes  a  tour 
termed  a  stafi*  tour,  under  tbe  su- 
perintendence of  its  own  cbief,  in 
order  to  keep  up  and  extend  tbeir 
knowledge. 

Tbe  officers  of  tbe  bead  quarters 
staff  at  Berlin  also  make  an  annual 
tour,  lasting  a  fortnigbt  or  tbree 
weeks — sometimes  in  one  province, 
sometimes  in  anotber — under  tbe 
personal  direction  of  General  de 
Moltke. 

Causes  which  corrMiie  to  make  the 
Prussian  Staff  superior  to  any 
other. 

I  trust  tbat  I  bave  succeeded  in 
showing,  by  what  I  bave  already 
written,  tbe  reasons  wbicb  consti- 
tute tbe  superiority  of  tbe  Prussian 
staff  corps:   ist.  Because  it  is  re- 


cruited throughout  tbe  army,  every 
subaltern  being  invited  to  compete. 
2ndly,  Because  only  ambitious,  in- 
telligent,  and  bard-working  officers 
present  themselves :  ambitious,  be- 
cause they  long  for  rapid  promotion; 
intelligent  and  hard-working,  be- 
cause they  know  how,  tbroughoat 
their  career,  they  vnll  have  to  labour 
incessantly  and  submit  to  a  con- 
stanii  sifting,  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff. 

It  is  thus,  in  carrying  out  tbe 
principle  tbat  tbe  staff  corps  must 
only  be  composed  of  the  ^ite  of  the 
army,  and  by  securing  to  staff 
officers  material  advantages  by  rapid 
promotion,  that  the  Prussian  annj 
has  tbe  best  staff  in  Europe.  The 
more  I  see  of  it,  and  ihe  mora 
opportunity  I  bave  of  comparing 
it  with  our  own,  the  more  forcibly 
am  I  struck  with  our  inferiority. 
I  do  not  for  a  minute  mean  to 
deny  tbat  France  does  possess  staff 
officers  whose  abilities  are  equal 
to  those  of  tbe  most  capable  officer 
in  tbe  Prussian  staff  corps ;  but  the 
latter  does  not  contain  any  officers 
of  mediocre  ability ;  and  how  many 
bave  we,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
education  has  been  more  than  in- 
sufficient ;  how  many  do  we  not 
find  who  can  hardly  read  a  military 
map,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  different  anns, 
who  have  never  studied  modem 
campaigns,  and  who  indeed — for 
we  saw  that  it  was  the  case  in  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1859 — c^^' 
able  to  choose  the  camping-gronnd 
fit  for  a  brigade  of  iniGuitry  or  a 
regiment  of  cavalry ! '  Here  we  find 
nothing  of  tbat  kmd :  such  officers 
would  not  be  admitted  into  the 
staff  corps,  or,  at  any  rate,  they 


>  It  may  easily  be  thought  that  I  am  exaggerating,  and  it  may  be  said  that  FrowftQ 
ataff  officers  who  have  never  served  in  a  campaign  would  be  quite  as  incapable  m  our 
own  of  choosing  tbe  camping  ground  for  troops.  But  will  tbe  practical  benefit  be 
denied  of  tbese  annual  tours,  performed  by  officer-students  of  tbe  Academy  of  War,  by 
the  staff  officers  of  each  corps  under  tbe  direction  of  their  respective  chiefe,  or  by  the 
bead-quarter  staff  superintended  by  General  de  Moltke  bimself  ?  During  these  tours 
aU  tbe  questions  relating  to  profitable  use  of  ground,  to  the  camping  of  tTOOps,  to  forti- 
fications, are  practically  worked  out 
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wonld  be  expelled  there&om  as  soon 
as  their  inefficiency  showed  itself. 

It  does  not  come  within  my  pro- 
Tince  to  x)oint  oat  the  means  by 
"which  our  staff  corps  may  be  lifted 
out  of  the  mire ;  but  it  is  in  yain 
that  I  endeayoui;  to  understand  the 
basis  of  its  organisation.  Do  we 
intend  that  the  officers  of  the  staff 
shall  be  the  elite  of  the  army?  By 
no  means.  With  us  the  recruiting 
of  the  staff  corps  is  left  entirely  to 
the  issue  of  a  single  examination, 
passed  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  as 
we  take  the  greater  majority  from 
those  cadets  who  pass  first  out  of 
the  military  school  of  St.  Gyr. 

Honestly,  have  we  in  the  suc- 
cessful passing  of  this  one  exami- 
nation the  smallest  guarantee  of  the 
clear  judgment^  of  the  hard-working 
disposition,  of  the  zeal,  ability,  and 
military  qualifications,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Prussian  system,  are 
necessary  for  the  service  which  ad- 
mits of  *no  mediocrity  P*  Never- 
theless, these  young  men  are  ap- 
pointed staff  officers,  and  remain  so 
till  the  day  of  their  retirement.  It 
matters  not  oven  after  their  exit 
from  school  if  they  do  not  show  the 
smallest  taste  for  a  militeiy  life,  no 
qualification,  if  they  give  themselves 
up  to  habits  of  idleness,  and  live  in 
complete  ignorance,  we  shall  confide 
in  tune  of  war  in  these  incapable 
officers,  tired  of  the  duties  which 
demand  the  utmost  activity,  the 
most  capable  judgment,  and  the 
most  extensive  knowledge. 

That  is  what  the  absence  of  all 
principle  brings  us  to.  How  very 
differently  such  important  matters 
are  treated  in  Prussia!  Again,  I 
nrge  that  idleness  and  me£ocrity 
are  more  tolerable  in  any  other 
officer  than  in  one  on  the  staff.  Even 
if  we  only  take  the  physical  quali« 
fications  into  account,  do  we  meet 
here,  as  in  France,  with  staff  officers 
who  are  unable  to  ride  three  miles 
at  a  gallop?  I  note  everything 
that  concerns  the  Prussian  staff 
GorpSi  and  I  am  perfectly  certain 


that  General  de  Moltke  would  in- 
stantly expel  any  officer  who  was 
not  a  good  horseman.  He  himself 
sets  the  example,  and  not  a  day 
.  passes  that  he  does  not  spend  some 
portion  of  it  in  the  saddle. 

It  is  important  that  it  should  be 
known  in  France  that  here  *  un- 
ceasing '  efforts  are  made  to  bring 
every  detail  of  any  institution,  civil 
or  military,  to  the  greatest  possible 
state  of  perfection.  But  these  efforts 
are  particularly  directed  to  the 
army.  It  is  the  constant  applica- 
tion of  the  great  principle  left  by 
Frederick  the  Gi^t  to  his  suc- 
cessors: 'Prussia  must  always  be 
on  outpost  duty.'  If  I  might  ven- 
ture here  to  use  an  expression  taken 
from  turf  phraseology,  I  should  say 
that  Prussia  was  in  eveiy  respect 
•  in  perfect  training.' 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  desire  to 
pass  in  review  all  the  peculiar  de- 
fects in  the  organisation  and  edu- 
cation of  our  staff  corps :  my  object 
is  simply  to  set  forth  the  reasons 
for  which  the  Prussian  staff  is  &r 
superior  to  our  own.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible not  to  regret  the  painful  po- 
sition of  many  officers  who,  when 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their 
faculties,  pass  year  after  year  in  a 
brigade  or  divisional  office,  em- 
ployed only  in  clerical  labour,  which 
could  be  equally  well  executed  by 
an  intelHgent  sergeant?  What  time, 
what  abilities  thrown  away !  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  after  that^  that 
our  officers  form  the  subject  of  jokes 
in  Austrian  military  journals,  the 
truth  of  which  can  be  ascertained 
by  reading  some  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Gmnarade,  published  at  Vienna  ? 
They  call  them  '  prejudiced ; '  state 
that  their  duties  are  unworthy  of 
an  officer;  and  ridicule  their  be- 
haviour on  parade.  As  regards 
Prussian  officers,  they  are  equally 
astonished  at  the  organisation  of 
our  staff,  as  they  are  willing  to  do 
full  justice  to  our  army  on  other 
grounds ;  but  they  find  it  impos- 
sible to  believe  uiat  a  man  can 
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make  a  good  staff  officer  by  ibe  sole 
fiict  of  bis  baving  passed  a  sac- 
cessfol  examinatiozi,  after  bis  resi- 
dence at  a  military  scbool,  at  tbe 
age  of  twenty-one.  Tbey  tbink  it 
essential  tbat  a  staff  officer  sbonld 
always  be  physically  capable  of 
riding  several  miles  at  a  gallop; 
tbat  be  sbonld  be  tborongbly  con- 
versant witb  at  least  one  foreign 
language ;  ^  and  tbey  freqnenfly 
express  tbeir  snrpriso  to  me  tbat 
ours  bave  never  commanded  a  com- 
pany, battalion,  or  regiment. 

Now,  is  it  needfdl  tbat  we  sbonld 
adopt  IJie  organisation  of  tbe  Pms- 
sian  staff?  Most  certainly  not.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  tbink  of 
it,  even  if  tbe  different  system  of 
promotion  did  not  place  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  in  tbe  way.  But 
tbe  same  problem  (bere  it  is  to  or- 
ganise tbe  best  possible  staff  corps) 
bas  frequently  different  metbods  of 
solution,  wbicb  depend  on  tbe  by- 
potbeses.  Allowing  that  we  admit 
the  necessity  of  peHecting  our  staff 
corp^,  it  becomes  first  necessary  to 
know  if  we  admit  the  unassailable 
justice  of  the  Prussian  theory,  tbat 
staff  officers  shall  be  tbe  elite  of  tbe 
whole  service.  This  theory  recog- 
nised, tbe  application  will  not  be 
fraught  with  any  difficulty. 

I  shall  close  this  despatch  with 
the  reiteration  of  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  take  immediate  steps 
for  the  reformation  of  our  staff;  our 
inferiority  being  so  plain,  so  appa- 
rent, to  any  one  who  will  give  him- 
self the  trouble  to  study  the  Prussian 
system.  Moreover,  it  was  without 
any  exaggeration  that,  after  deep 
examination  and  sound  reflection,  I 
said  above,  *  The  composition  of  the 
Prussian  staff  would  prove,  in  an 
early  war,  of  preponderating  ad- 
vantage to  its  army.' 

I  have  bad  the  opportunity  when 


in  Bohemia,  and  sinoe  then,  to  be- 
come acquainted  witb  many  &ds 
wbicb  by  tbeir  individual  character 
could  not  claim  a  place  in  the  official 
records  of  tbe  war  of  1 866.  But  the 
truth  bas  forced  itself  upon  me  thai 
the  Prussian  arms  owed  a  large 
share  of  tbeir  victories  to  tbe  offiom 
of  tbe  staff.  It  would  be  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  these  officers  alone 
directed  Uie  campaign  of  1866. 
What  &cts  could  I  not  ennmerate 
to  prove  that  officers  composing 
either  the  bead-quarter  staff  or  tbe 
staff  of  corps  d'armee  or  divisioDS 
showed  tbe  most  positive  proof  of 
clear  judgment,  of  true  warlike 
ability,  of  an  insatiable  zeal !  With- 
out mentioning  General  de  Moltke, 
what  commander-in-chief  would  not 
consider  himself  fortunate  to  bave 
for  chief  of  the  staff  either  Creneral 
de  Yoigts-Rhetz  or  General  de 
Blumenthal,  officers  of  tbe  greatest 
distinction,  who  filled  tbat  poeitiim 
during  the  war  of  1866,  tbe  one 
with  the  First,  the  other  witb  the 
Second,  Army?  And  what  invalu- 
able abilities,  what  unbounded 
knowledge  in  all  their  subordinate 
staff  officers,  colonels,  chefs  d'esoa- 
dion,  and  captains!  I  do  not 
know  one  whom  any  general  would 
hesitate  to  employ  in  time  of  war. 
What  a  guarantee,  and  I  may 
almost  say,  what  an  assurance,  wh^ 
tranquillity  of  mind,  is  secured  to  a 
commander-in-chief  by  tbe  pos> 
session  of  a  staff  thus  composed  of 
intelligent  officers,  thoroughly  edu- 
cated and  devoted  to  their  duties ! 

My  conviction  is  too  firm  tbat  I 
should  not  onoe  more  speak  it  out : 
we  must  look  witb  suspicion  and 
dread  at  the  Prussian  staff. 

Bbbuk  :  April  15, 1868. 

DISABMma. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words 
on  a  strange  question,  which  baa 


*  Vide  page  65  of  the  Begolations  annexed  to  this  Report  for  the  reaeone  far  vhidb 
every  Prnsuan  staff  officer  ahonld  know  French.  For  similar  reasons  eferjftto^ 
staff  officer  should  knov  German. 
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been  frequently  brought  forward 
from  tiine  to  tune,  and  which  the 
press  is  now  discussing  with  greater 
vigour  than  ever — that  of  the  dis- 
arming (dSsarmemerU)  of  European 
Powers.  How  little  common  sense 
is  displayed  in  the  articles  on  this 
head  which  the  various  journals 
throw  broadcast  to  a  greedy  public! 
What  ignorance  of  the  institutions 
of  foreign  countries  is  there  de- 
picted! People  do  not  even  aslc 
themselves  what  constitutes  the  dis- 
arming of  a  Power.  They  confound 
disarming  with  disbanding. 

It  is  undeniable  that  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  give  an  exact  definition  of 
the  word  disarming.  For,  first,  as 
there  are  no  two  Powers  whose 
military  organisation  is  the  same,  it 
could  not  have  the  same  sigoification 
for  all  nations.  Then,  if  we  take 
one  Power  only  into  consideration — 
France,  for  instance— what  exactly 
constitutes  disarming  P  Where 
should  it  begin  and  where  should  it 
terminate  ?  Is  it  a  disbanding  of 
the  troops,  which  is  generallv  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  a  disarm- 
ing? Again,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  know  what  one  should  dis- 
band. Should  it  be  a  portion  of 
the  regular  army  or  a  portion 
of  the  reserves?  Should  the  dis- 
banding be  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, without  possibiHiy  of  revo- 
cation ?  It  all  appears  to  be  very 
vague. 

The  only  exact  signification  of 
the  term  'disarming'  which  it  is 
possible  to  find  common  to  all 
countries  is  a  diminution  in  the 
efiective  strength  of  men  which  a 
Power  trains  and  keeps  expressly 
for  purposes  of  warfare.  The  dis- 
armmg  would  be  partial  if  the 
Power  diminishes  its  effective  in  a 
certain  proportion :  it  would  be  total 
if  the  Power  disbanded  the  whole 
of  its  soldiery,  and  kept  up  only  a 
species  of  gmdarmerie  for  the  pre- 
servation of  internal  order.  JBut 
that  which  journalists  completely 
ignore  is  that  a  total  or  partial  dis- 
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arming,  which  is  capable  of  exe- 
cution by  France,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  England,  indeed  by  every  coun- 
try save  one,  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  Prussia. 

In  point  of  fiaot,  the  term  *  dis- 
arming '  as  appHed  to  Prussia  pos- 
sesses no  meaning.     Why?     Be- 
cause of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Prussian  mUitarj  institntions, 
and,  one  may  ahnost  say,  of  the 
social  existence  of  the  nation — ^tho 
system  of  universal  obligatory  ser- 
vice.   It    requires    every    capable 
male  subject  to  spend  three  years 
in  the  standing  army  as  in  a  school 
of  war,  and  then  to  serve  four  years 
in  the  reserve  and  five  in  the  land- 
wehr.    In  other  words,  all  the  eflB- 
cient  youth  of  the  age  of  tweniy, 
that  is  to  say  03,000  men  (the  con- 
tingent of  1868  for  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  numbered  92, 846 
men),  enter  the  army  every  year. 
They  are  there  educated  and  trained 
to  the  profession  of  arms  for  three 
years,  and  then  are  still  for  nine 
years  more  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State. 

The  North  German  Confederation 
has  consequentiy,  by  reason  of  its 
institutions,  300,000  men,  varying 
from  twenty  to  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  who  are  being  brought  up 
to  warfare,  in  addition  to  600,000 
men  completely  trained  and  disci- 
plined ;  total  900,000  men. 

Under  such  conditions,  how  can 
disarming  affect  her  P  If  you  pro- 
pose to  diminish  the  strength 
the  standing  army,  she  can  make 
but  one  answer  :  '  It  is  impossible ; 
the  fundamental  principle  of  obli- 
gatory service  compels  me  to  enrol 
annually  93,000  men  in  the  stand- 
ing army.  They  remain  in  it  three 
years.  Besides,  the  actual  effective 
strength  of  my  standing  army  and 
its  cadres  only  corresponds  exactly 
with  this  imperious  call.' 

Would  you  have  Prussia  diminish 
the  length  of  service  ?  She  might 
consent  to  do  so,  but  this  admits  of 
explanation.  In  which  service  would 
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you  curtail  ihe  duration  of  liabilii^  ? 
Shall  it  be  in  the  service  with  uie 
colours  (three  jears^  or  with  the 
reserve  (four  years)  r  Mark  well, 
so  long  as  Prussia  does  not  ^^iTpiTijfth 
the  duration  of  the  total  service 
(i2  ^ears,  20  to  32),  it  would  be 
in  vain  for  her  to  reduce  the  dura- 
tion of  service  with  the  reserve ; 
the  only  consequence  would  be  that 
she  would  have  men  a  little  less 
trained  for  war,  but  the  total  must 
remain  the  same,  900,000  troops, 
standing  army,  reserves,  and  land- 
wehr.  Would  this  chaoge  con« 
stitute  a  disarming  ?  At  most  one 
could  only  call  it  a  falling  off  in 
the  warlike  efficiency  of  those 
900,000  men. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
things  have  been  pushed  to  ex- 
tremities— that  Prussia  consents  to 
reduce  the  period  of  service  in  the 
standing  army  to  one  year,  to  two 
years  in  the  reserve,  and  conse- 
quently to  nine  years  in  the  land- 
wehr.  She  would  have  men  less 
well  trained,  a  vast  number  of 
landwehr  men;  but  there  would 
always  be  900,000  men,  all  of  whom 
had  spent  one  year  in  the  stand- 
ing army  and  two  years  in  the 
reserve. 

A  diminution  of  the  effective 
total  of  these  900,000  men,  that  is 
a  disarming,  as  it  should  be  pro- 
perly understood,  could  not  there- 
fore take  place  unless  Prussia  re- 
duced the  limit  of  age  for  the 
landwehr  to  thirty,  or  say  eight- 
and-twenty  years.  But  this  con- 
cession would  be  purely  illusory, 
for,  in  a  serious  war,  there  would 
bo  no  difficulty  whatever  in  calling 
out  men  of  29,  30,  31,  or  32  years 
of  age,  although  they  no  longer  be- 
longed to  the  landwehr. 

Public  attention  is  not  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  fact,  that  the 
principal  benefit  of  the  Prussian 
military  organisation  lies  in  the 
instruction  and  education  which 
is  given  during  a  certain  period 
(now  three  years)  to  every  efficient 


youth  of  20  years  of  age.  The 
number  of  years  passed  in  the 
reserve  and  the  landwehr,  only 
possesses  an  additional  advantage. 
The  conaequence  of  this  rudimen- 
tary principle  is  that  evezy  effi- 
cient male  of  the  whole  nation  is 
or  has  been  a  soldier  in  the  stand- 
ing army.  Thus  the  armed  forces 
of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion (standing  army,  reserve,  and 
landwehr)  present  as  a  whole  a 
most  striking  and  peculiar  aspect^ 
standing  forth  alone  in  all  Europe. 

A  more  complete  idea  of  the 
formation  of  this  singular  fahrie  is 
shown  by  means  of  the  annexed 
diagram.  One  must  suppose  that 
the  twelve  straight  lines  represent, 
the  ist,  the  men  of  20  years  of 
age;  the  2nd,  those  of  22;  and 
the  12th,  those  of  3  2.  The  first  three 
represent  the  standing  array,  the 
four  next  the  reserve,  and  the  last 
five  the.  landwehr.  These  lines 
diminish  in  length  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  annual  mortality  and 
consequent  loss  in  each  contingent. 
It  is  further  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  thickness  of  the  Bnes 
represents  the  proportional  war- 
like efficiency  of  each  contingent, 
and  that  the  troops  in  the  third 
^ear  of  regular  service,  with  those 
m  the  first  and  second  years  of 
service  in  the  reserve,  are  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  warfiure, 
both  with  respect  to  age  or  militaiy 
training.    (Vide  diagram.) 

I  hope  thus  to  have  shown  thai 
the  application  of  the  term  *  dis- 
arming' to  Prussia  is  devoid  of 
any  exact  signification ;  and  that,  of 
all  the  European  Powers,  Prussia  is 
the  only  one  which,  by  virtue  of  its 
rudimentary  and  primary  institu- 
tions, is  incapable  of  disarming. 
In  order  to  enable  Prussia  to  dis- 
arm, it  would  be  necessaiy  first  to 
overthrow  these  institutions — a  pro- 
posal which  no  one  woxdd  ever 
think  of  making. 

BsBLor :  Ajfril  %$,  it^. 
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KEMAKKfl  ON  TH£  PRUSSIAN 
ARMY. 

Jidy  22, 1868. 
Bejffort  to  the  Minister  of  War. 

I  would  fain  lay  before  your 
Excellency  sundry  argpiments  which 
might  convince  you  of  the  high 
qualities  of  the  Prussian  army,  the 
spirit  which  animates  it — ^in  a  word, 
its  moral  state.  I  feel  bound  to  do 
so  in  consequence  of  my  firm  con- 
viction that  France  is  completely 
ignorant  of  all  that  concerns 
Prussia,  either  as  regards  its  people 
or  its  army.  How  indeed  could  it 
be  otherwise,  when  the  youth  of 
France  is  developed  into  manhood 
without  receiving  any  instruction 
in  that  most  important  branch  of 
history  regarding  the  institutions 
of  modem  peoples,  their  character, 
their  talents,  their  peculiarities, 
and  is  not  really  taught  any  foi*eign 
language,  nor  even  encouraged  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  study  ? 
The  resultisthatgenerationsucceeds 
generation  without  anything  being 
known  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, except  perhaps  that  they 
exist,  that  they  profess  this  or  that 
religion,  and  lliat  their  chief  towns 
are  so  and  so.  Thus,  for  instance, 
is    there    a    single    individual    in 


Landwehr  .    330,000  men. 
Total  .    955,000  men. 


France  who  has  followed  the  most 
curious  development  of  the  Prussian 
nation  since  181 5 — a  nation  full  of 
vitality,  which  has  doubled  its  popu- 
lation in    fifby  years,    and   build- 
ing the  edifice  of  its  institutions  on 
the  secure  foundation  of  two  great 
principles — compulsory     education 
and    compulsory   military  service, 
as  on  two  grand  and  indestructible 
pillars — has  succeeded  in  placing  it- 
self in  the  van  of  the  enlightened 
European  nations,  with  a  formid- 
able army,  provided  with  an  un- 
equalled armament,  and  led  by  the 
best    trained    and    best    educated 
officers  in  the  world  ?   Is  it  possible 
that  such  a  spectacle  remained  un- 
noticed until  the  day  when  this 
mighty  race  shot  out  that  terrible 
thunderbolt  in    1 866  ?     We    only 
then  began  to  search  for  the  causes 
which  brought  about   such    great 
events  ;  but  already  this  susceptible, 
energetic,  and  unscrupulous  nation, 
whose  frontiers  lie  but  nine  days' 
march   from   the    walls  of  Paris, 
numbers  thirty  million  souls,  and 
has  a  million  of  trained  troops  at 
its  disposal. 

In  submitting  the  following  re- 
fiiections,  which  have  arisen  from 
my  studies  on  the  Prussian  nation, 
I  must  hope  not  to  render  mysel'* 
liable  to  an  accusation  tnat  I  am 
exceeding  the  limits  of  my  military 
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missioiiY  for  it  is  more  especially  in 
Prussia  that  the  army  and  the 
nation  are  so  intermmgled  and 
closely  united,  that  the  qualities  of 
the  one  are  found  in  their  en- 
tirety in  the  other.  I  may  add, 
that  a  close  observer  may  learn 
more  by  living  in  Prussia  than 
anyone  else  would  by  the  closest 
perusal  of  whole  volumes,  in  the 
same  way  that  one  gets  to  know  a 
man  by  associating  with  him.  De- 
tails, insignificant  in  appearance, 
sometimes  mere  shadows,  are  as 
useM  in  forming  an  estimate  of  a 
nation  as  of  an  individual.  Close 
research  into  historical  facts  after- 
wards serves  to  confirm  or  complete 
the  judgment  arrived  at. 

Every  unprejudiced  person  who 
is  gifted  with  any  insight  will  dis- 
cover without  difficulty  the  quali- 
ties which  characterise  the  North 
German  race — its  energy,  its  auda- 
city, its  appreciation  of  its  own 
value.  The  study  of  history  con- 
firms the  opinion  formed.  Twice  in 
a  single  century  Prussia  surprises 
and  astonishes  the  world.  Under 
Frederick  the  Great,  when  num- 
bering barely  four  million  inhabit- 
ants, she  struggles  gallantly  for 
seven  years  against  the  Austrian 
forces,  awhile  alUed  with  Russian 
armies,  awhile  assisted  by  Gallic 
bayonets ;  and  although  Napoleon  L 
in  his  Memoirs  discredited  the  mar- 
vellous deeds  which  surrounded 
the  events  of  the  period,  they  never- 
theless give  ample  evidence  of 
the  unconquerable  energy  of  the 
Prussian  nation,  maintained  and 
extended  by  the  genius  of  its  sove- 
reign. A  century  elapses,  and  again 
Prussia,  with  but  nineteen  milUon 
inhabitants,  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world  in  completely  over- 
throwing Austria  and  her  allies. 

It  is  undeniable  that  these  recent 
events  exhibit  in  no  minor  degree  the 
same  boldness  of  design  and  vigor- 
ous execution. 

In  the  interval  between  these  two 
periods    the    Prussian  nation  en- 


counters the  disaster  of  Jena.  No 
epoch  in  her  history  is  more  fitted 
to  illustrate  tlie  energy  which  dis- 
tinguishes her.  PruBsoa  is  over- 
whelmed at  Jena;  the  Emperor 
drives  her  beyond  the  Elbe,  imposes 
on  her  crushing  contributions,  and 
unfortunately  further  humiliates 
her  by  exactmg  that  she  shall  main- 
tain but  forty  thousand  men  under 
arms.  Then  this  manly  nation, 
submitting  to  the  dire  yoke  of 
necessity,  falls  back  upon  herself: 
she  studies  the  causes  of  so  deep  a 
disaster — she  resolves  to  &ee  her- 
self and  to  be  revenged.  A  com- 
mission of  the  most  distinguished 
generals  reform  the  abuses,  and 
organise  the  army  on  the  soundest 
principles;;  eminent  men  raise  every- 
where the  standard  of  patriotism ; 
in  every  district  secret  societies  are 
formed  to  give  vent  to  the  national 
hatred  of  France;  the  wealthiest 
families  set  the  example  of  making 
sacrifices  for  the  national  weal  by 
giving  up  a  portion  of  their  fortune 
to  the  State.  Assisted  by  the  sen- 
timents which  pervade  the  whole 
nation,  and  led  on  by  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  men  of  courage  and 
character,  the  Government  prepares 
to  take  advantage  of  a  favourable 
opportunity,  evades  the  humiliating 
conditions  imposed  on  her  by  the 
Emperor,  by  unremittingly  training 
fresh  levies  of  the  Landwehr ;  then 
in  the  year  1812  Prussia  funiishes 
a  contingent  of  200,000  men  to  the 
CoaUtion ;  she  distinguishes  herself 
by  an  unparalleled  fuiy,  and  pursues 
France  with  a  rancour  which  is 
still  as  bitter  as  of  yore  in  the 
minds  of  the  present  generation. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
energy  of  a  people  who  tum  a 
crushing  disaster  into  a  cause  of 
regeneration.  This  opinion  is  so 
general  that  one  finds  it  dwelt  upon 
in  the  majority  of  Prussian  publica- 
tions which  treat  of  the  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  has  also 
been  expressed  to  me  by  many  dis- 
tinguished men :  '  It  is  to  Frano^' 
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say  they, '  that  we  owe  onr  awaken- 
ing to  our  greatness.  Jena  caused 
ns  to  reflect,  and  we  have  profited 
by  the  lesson.' 

It  will  be  easier  to  judge  of  the 
enerOT  of  the  peoples  composing 
the  North  German  Confederation 
when  the  picture  above  depicted  is 
compared  with  thab  which  Austria 
presents  at  the  same  epoch.  Twice 
in  the  space  of  four  years,  from 
1805  to  1809,  the  great  Emperor 
defeats  Austna.  Does  she  reap  any 
profit  whatsoever  from  the  lessons 
thus  read  her  by  repeated  disaster  P 
Does  she  recognise  the  necessity  of 
fortifying  herself  with  more  solid 
institutions  ?  No.  This  amiable 
and  sympathetic  nation,  greedy  of 
pleasure,  still  keeps  on  the  lugh- 
way  of  routine,  without  even  en- 
tertaining aeainst  the  conquerors 
who  so  hummated  her  those  rcelings 
of  bitter  hatred  which  are  strictly 
the  property  of  vigorous  races. 

During  the  Bohemian  campaign 
were  not  the  theatres  and  public 
places  of  amusement  in  Vienna 
still  open,  and  did  not  the  crowd 
press  as  eagerly  as  ever  at  the  bar- 
riers? He  who  knows  the  Prus- 
sian nation  knows  also  what  a 
different  aspect  Berlin  would  have 
worn  if  t^e  Prussian  arms  had 
sustained  a  disaster. 

If  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the 
preceding  comparison,  my  apology 
must  be  that  in  my  judgment 
nothing  is  better  suited  to  ex- 
hibit the  solid  and  manlv  virtues  of 
the  Prussian  nation,  which  I  again 
repeat  are  re«echoed  through  every 
raiik  of  the  army. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  to  these 
high  qualities  a  watchfulness,  a  love 
of  progress,  a  spirit  of  application 
inordinately  developed.  To  illus- 
trate it,  I  will  yet  continue  my  com- 
parisons, which,  as  is  evident,  are 
not  &vourable  to  France.  During 
the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  had 
two  great  wars.  What  military 
lesson  have  we  learnt  P  Have  we 
endeavoured  to  improve  one  single 


institution,  one  of  the  branches 
of  our  service?  Our  rulers  have 
evidently  consoled  themselves  with 
the  reflection  that  all  was  for  the 
best,  as  we  had  been  victorious,  first 
over  Russia,  then  over  Austria. 
How  necessary  it  is  that  we  should 
meditate  on  the  example  Prussia  is 
now  setting  us  !  She  too  was  vic- 
torious in  1 866.  Was  it  a  necessary 
consequence  that  her  army  had 
attained  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
perfection  ?  To  think  so,  one  must 
indeed  have  a  scanty  knowledge  of 
this  thoughtful  people,  alike  watch- 
ful and  greedy  of  advancement.  One 
might  say  mat  the  campaign  of 
1 806,  since  its  close,  has  been  con- 
sidered by  every  intelligent  Prus- 
sian officer  but  an  opportunity  to 
test  their  military  organisation. 
More  than  one  general  has  already 
told  me,  '  We  had  not  had  a  single 
great  war  since  181 5;  and  as  our 
organisation  appeared  good  to  us, 
we  were  the  more  anxious  to  give 
it  a  trial.  But  we  committed  many 
errors  during  the  campaign  of  1 866, 
and  we  recognised  the  necessiiy  of 
amelioration  in  many  details.' 

And  in  point  of  fact  during  the 
two  years  that  have  since  elapsed 
a  considerable  work  has  been  going 
on  here  in  introducing  various 
reforms— a  work  executed  without 
commotion,  without  ostentation, 
but  with  deep  study,  carefiil  reflec- 
tion, great  determination  and  deci- 
sion. At  the  Ministry  of  War,  at 
the  Head  Quarters  of  the  Staff  of 
the  several  corps  d'arm6e,  commis- 
sions of  officers  who  took  part  in 
the  campaign  have  been  sitting, 
with  a  view  to  discuss  reforms  sug- 
gestedby  the  experience  gained  dur- 
mg  those  events  weeks. 

Later  on,  I  shall  hope  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  alterations 
that  have  been  made.  Here  I  will 
content  myself  with  enumerating 
them.    They  are : 

Be-organisation  of  the  railway 
companies  (companies  of 
military    engineers    accus- 
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tomed  to  lay,  destroy,  and 
work  rail  ways). 
Modificatioii  of  the  ambulance 

service. 
Be^organisation   of   the  com- 
panies   of  bearers    of   the 
wonnded  from  the  field. 
Be-organisation  of  the  telegra- 
phic service. 
Change  in  the  composition  of 
the  columns  sappljing  stores 
to  the  reserve  artillery. 
Change  in  the  quantity  of  stores 
supplied  to  infantry,  cavaliy, 
and  artillery. 
Increase  of  the  cavalry  force. 
Extra  attention  brought  to  bear 
on  the  sword  practice  of  the 
cavalry. 
Establishment  of  a  committee 

for  fortifications. 
Establishment  of  remount  com- 
missions. 
Establishment  of  a  model  shoe- 
ing forge. 
Alterations  in  the  uniforms  of 

the  cavalry. 
Establishment  of  two  new  miH- 
tary  schools,    of   two    new 
schools  for  cadets,  of  a  new 
non-commissioned     officers' 
school. 
Further  are  under  discussion  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  mili- 
tary  telegraphy,  and  of  one  of  mili- 
tary railway  engineering ;   the  re- 
organisation   of   the    '  vivandier ' 
service,  in   order  to  provide  more 
securely  still  for  the  nourishment  of 
troops  in  the  field;  also  the  very 
important  question  of  the  baggage 
of  an  army.   To  which  must  still  be 
added  what  may  be  regarded  as 
already  executed : 

The  redistribution  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  North  German 
Confederation  intoLandwehr 
battalion  districts. 
The  removal  to  Spandau  of  all 

artillery  establishments. 
The  improvement  in  the  food 

of  the  common  soldier. 
The  increase  of    the  pay  of 
offioor^ 


The    constant    improvements, 
suggested  by  trials  and  ex- 
perience, which  are  made  in 
land    and   marine  artilleTy, 
as  well  as  in  small  arms,  Ac. 
K  one  compares  this  work,  the 
result  of  experience   gained  in  a 
victorious  war ,  with  that  which  we 
did  in  France  after  the  Crimean  and 
Italian  campaigns,  it  is  impossible 
to  repress  one's  astonishment. 

Speaking  generally,  the  activity 
which  is  shown  throughout  the 
army,  whether  it  be  in  the  elaborate 
researches  of  the  Ministry  of  War, 
of  those  of  commissions,  of  those 
of  the  stafl^  or  in  the  detailed  or 
general  instruction  of  the  troops,  in 
the  execution  of  manoeuvres,  in 
every  sort  of  study — ^the  activity,  I 
say,  which  is  shown,  is  truly  pro- 
digions.  No  other  European  army 
shows  it  in  a  smular  decree.  One 
might  term  it  a  Mve  of  bees.  In 
order  to  understand  the  cause  of 
this  incessant  labour,  one  must 
take  account  of  the  distinctive  qua- 
lities of  the  nation,  of  its  sense  of 
duty,  of  its  application,  of  its  taste 
for  work,  which  are  thus  carried,  so 
to  sav,  to  extremes  by  the  necessify 
which  all  felt  of  completing  the 
miUtary  instruction  of.  the  male 
population  in  a  very  brief  space  of 
time,  as  it  has  not  exceeded  two 
years  and  a  half. 

But  these  reasons  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  explain  the  immense 
activity  which  prevails  in  the  army, 
if  one  did  not  consider  the  powerful 
and  personal  influence  of  the  King. 
This  is  a  curious  fact,  and,  as  I 
believe,  but  little  known  abroad. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  with  reaped 
to  his  army,  occupies  a  position 
without  an  equivalent  in  any  other 
country,  Russia,  perhaps,  alone  ex- 
cepted :  he  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  ('  der  Kri^sheer,'  aa  the 
Germans  call  it).  Moreover,  the 
Monarch  who  now  sits  upon  the 
throne  of  the  HohenzoUems  pos- 
sesses such  an  inordinate  nulitaiy 
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-psmaian^  that  eren  his  most  devoted 
sabjects  almost  reproach  him  with 
it. 

I  was  driving  with  General  de 
Moltke,  who  accompanied  the  King 
to  FlsriB  during  the  Exhibition  of 
1867,  on  the  day  that  M.  Hattss- 
mann  did  the  honours  of  the  capital 
to  his  Majesiy.  The  King  and  all 
the  officers  of  his  snite  weretbimder- 
strack.  General  de  Moltke,  who 
never  says  but  what  he  thinks, 
tamed  to  me  and  said,  '  I  am  vezy 
glad  that  the  King  has  seen  all  the 
splendour  of  Paris  ;  he  occupies 
himself  almost  soldy  with  the  army, 
bat  to-day  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  howa  sovereign, 
without  neglecting  the  army-— for 
yours  is  excellent — can  abo  take 
mterest  in  all  that  adds  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  people.*  *  And,*  the 
General  added, '  I  am  perhaps  better 
authorised  than  any  one  else  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  for  I,  of  all 
others,  cannot  complaih  of  this  pre- 
dilection of  the  King  for  the  army.' 
But  in  speaking  thus,  General  da 
Moltke  forgot  that  a  man  of 
seventy-two  years  of  age  neither 
changes  his  tastes  nor  his  passions. 
And,  in  &ct^  the  King  remained 
after  his  visit  to  Paris  the  same 
as  ever  —  that  is  to  say,  his  pre- 
ference for  the  armv  is  no  less 
marked,  and  his  military  ardour 
is  in  no  way  diminished.  Ih« 
wardly  amiable  and  thoughtful  for 
others,  he  has  learnt  to  render 
his  passion  attractive  and  communi- 
cative. As  a  prince — ^that  is  during 
more  than  twenty  years — ^he  sacri- 
ficed himself  entirely  to  militaiy 
matters.  Invested  ten  years  ago 
with  the  Begency,  and  succeeding 
to  the  throne  in  1861,  he  was  able 
to  use  his  sovereign  authoriiy  to 
put  into  execution  projects  previ- 
ouslv  conceived  and  studied. 

"ne  is  the  instigator  of  all  the 


refbnns  introduced  into  the  army 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
particularly  of  the  re-organisation 
of  i860.  It  is  he,  and  he  alone, 
who  by  his  boundless  activity  has 
given  to  the  army  that  irresutible 
impulse  which  I  dwelt  upon  in  a 
previous  report.  This  direct  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  King  upon  the 
armv  is  so  great,  that  one  cannot  but 
think  that,  under  another  sovereign, 
more  than  one  spring  of  this  vast 
machine  will  be  more  or  less 
weakened. 

It  is  known  how  active  and  inde- 
&tigable  the  Kin^  is  in  spite  of  his 
great  age.  The  Prussians  jokingly 
attribute  it  to  stomachic  power  (af- 
fidre  d'estomac),  which  is  supposed 
to  be  possessed  by  every  Hohen- 
ssollem.  Every  day,  and  generally 
lor  several  hours  every  day,  he 
woite  either  with  the  Minister  for 
War  or  with  General  de  Moltke,  or 
with  General  de  Treskow,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Military  Cabinet.^ 

In  order  to  see  that  I  do  not 
exaggtMrate,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to 
procure  a  series  of  Prussian  news- 
papers, that  of  North  Germany  for 
instance,  Nord  Deidsche  AUgememe 
ZeituHg^  and  to  peruse  in  each  num- 
ber the  portion  entitled  '  Hof  Jour- 
nal' ^  (Court  Journal),  where  the 
daily  odcupations  of  the  King  are 
cited.  Kotadaypassesthatthesame 
stereotyped  phrases  do  not  appear  : 
'  The  Kmg  worked  with  the  Minis- 
ter for  War;  the  King  conferred 
with  the  President  of  the  Military 
Cabinet,'  &c. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the 
King  may  be  considered  as  the  per- 
manent Inspector-Ghneral  of  the 
Army.  In  the  month  of  February 
in  each  year,  when  the  recruits  have 
joined  about  three  months,  he  com- 
mences his  inspections  at  Berlin,  at 
Potsdam,  and  at  Spandau,  where 
the  Guards  are  garrisoned. 


1  TfaiA  miliU^y  cabinet  is  vezy  ahiirply  criticiBed  by  the  O^oeiUon.  The  King  is 
nmrer  aepanted  from  General  Treekow*  ue  ^hreiident  Qf  the  CaWet:  he  has  him  with 
bim  BQW  at  Svia  (at  date  of  despatch]). 
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In  mid-winter  lie  even  inspects 
single  companies:  thus,  this  year, 
when  the  cold  was  intense,  he  went 
to  Potsdam  to  inspect  as  usual,  most 
minntelj,  two  companies  of  the 
regiment  whiph  bears  his  name, 
which  made  the  Crown*  Prince  say 
to  me,  ^  Is  not  the  King  extra- 
ordinary? I  don't  know  if  I  shall 
have  the  same  zeal.'  Later  in  the 
year  the  King  inspects  separately 
the  several  battalions  of  the  Guards, 
of  which  there  are  twenty-seven ; 
then  follow  the  inspections  by  regi- 
ments; then  by  brigades,  for  the 
employment  of  the  different  arms, 
which  take  place  in  May. 

Thus  for  three  months  the  King 
narrowly  examines  the  whole  of  the 
troops  composing  the  Guard,  and 
follows  the  progress  of  instruction 
in  every  degree.  The  reviews  are, 
strictly  speaking,  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  these  inspections. 

As  the  Infantry  of  the  Guard  is 
quartered  at  Berlin,   at  Potsdam, 
and  at  Spandau,  the  King  goes  to 
these  different  places  and  holds  eight 
reviews,     termed    parades,     every 
winter,  viz.  three  for  the  Infantry 
— one  at  Berlin,  one  at  Potsdam, 
and  one  at  Spandau;  four  for  the 
Cavalry — two  at  Berlin  and  two  at 
Potsdam  (the  cavalry  of  each  of 
these  towns  turns  out  once  on  foot 
and  once  mounted)  ;   finally,   one 
for  the  Artillery  and    Engineers. 
TheKing  inspects,  besides  the  School 
of  Musketry  at  Spandau,  the  Bat- 
talion of  Imll  Instruction  at  Pots- 
dam, and  the  Company  of  Bearers 
of  the  Wounded  (EIrankentrager) 
at  Berlin.    I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  the  meetings  of  the  Mili- 
tary   Society,    whicm  are  held  at 
Berlin  every  fortnight  during  the 
winter,  and  most  of  which  the  King 
attends  in  order  to  encourage  the 
habit  of  study  and  work  among  the 
officers.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
at  all  these  inspections  and  parades 
the  King  is  accompanied  by  the 
Princes,  by  the  principal  generals, 
and  bv  a  crowd  of  officers,  and  fre- 
quently by  ministers  or  civil  fane- 


tionaries  who  hold  some  rank  in 
the  Landwehr.  One  must  imagine 
the  King  always  attentive  and 
amiable,  mil  of  attraction  and  good 
humour  during  the  mancBuvrea,  and 
one  will  understand  what  stimulus 
is  given  to  all,  from  generals  to 
privates.    : 

I  have  thus  been  able  to  ac- 
company his  Majesiy  more  than 
twenty  times  this  winter;  the  last 
occasion  was  in  the  month  of  June, 
at  Potsdam,  where  the  Batialion  of 
Dnll  Instruction  was  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  its  foundation. 
The  King,  who  goes  thither  every 
year  with  the  Queen,  the  Princes, 
and  Princesses,  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  this  festivity,  for  it  puts 
him,  so  to  speak,  in  communication 
with  the  whole  army. 

The  Battalion  of  Drill  Instmc 
tion  is  composed  of  five  or  six  picked 
men  from  every  infa/ntry  regiment 
of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion. These  men  have  nearly  all 
volunteered  for  more  than  three 
years'  service ;  they  spend  the  sum- 
mer with  the  Battalion  of  Drill  In- 
struction, and  return  to  their  respec- 
tive regiments  in  the  winter. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is 
to  propagate  throughout  the  army 
a  favourable  element  for  the  nni* 
formity  of  drill  instruction ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  officers  that  I  have 
consulted  on  the  matter  ignore  its 
efficacy,  and  they  would  willingly 
see  the  Battalion  of  Instruction  sup- 
pressed, if  its  organisation  had  not 
at  the  same  time  a  higher  aim — 
that  of  bringing  together  for  some 
months  men  of  different  regiments, 
and  especially  to  give  the  King  the 
opportunity  of  being  placed  in  com- 
munication with  representatives  of 
the  whole  army.  His  Majesty  omits 
nothing  in  the  celebration  of  the 
annual  festivities  of  the  Battalion 
of  Instruction  which  may  add  to 
their  solemnity  and  apparent  im- 
portance. The  day's  prognuDune 
mcludes  Divine  service,  battalion 
review,  an  extra  good  dinner,  and 
evening  amusements.     The  ISng^ 
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Queen,  Princes,  and  Princesses  mix 
with  the  soldiers  and  join  in  their 
meals. 

The  preceding  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  activity  of  the  Eong  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  but  this  ac- 
tiyiiy  in  no  way  subsides  in  the 
antiimn. 

I  annex  to  my  report  a  general 
programme  of  the  manoenyres  which 
the  Guards  will  execute  from  Au- 
gust 20  to  September  1 3  ;  the  King 
will  take  part  in  them  on  his  re- 
turn from  Ems.  Aflerwards  follow 
the  manoeuyres  of  division  against 
division. 

In  order  to  complete  the  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  to  the  army  the 
degree  of  impulse  it  possesses,  I 
will  add  that  the  King  is  seconded 
in  his  work  by  all  the  Princes  and 
commanders  of  corps  d'arm^e,  whose 
zeal  is  animated  by  an  intense  de- 
sire to  please  their  Sovereign.  It  is 
in  the  month  of  June,  as  a  rule, 
that  each  of  them  inspects  the  troops 
under  his  command.  The  Crown 
Prince  has  just  completed  his  in- 
spection of  the  '  2nd  corps,  and 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  that  of 
the  3rd  corps. 

The  object  of  these  inspections  of 
corps  d'arm6e  is  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  'aptitude  for  war'  (the 
term  applied)  which  the  troops  have 
acquired:  for  everything  else  the 
Commanders-in-Chief  refer  to  the 
generals  under  their  command,  and 
these  again  to  the  officers  com- 
manding regiments,  who  have  gone 
through  qmte  a  different  training, 
and  have  far  greater  responsibili^ 
than  the  colonels  of  the  French 
army. 

The  officers  who  accompanied 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  in  their  tours  of 
instmotion  have  furnished  me  with 
information,  corresponding  in  every 
particular  to  that  which  I  am  able 
myself  to  acquire  when  present  at 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  troops  of  the 
Guard,  either  at  Berlin  or  in  the 
environs.      Everywhere  the  same 


activity,  the  same  principles  which 
ffuided  the  troops  in  aofcual  war- 
mre.  The  troops  are  exercised  in 
a  close  coimtiy,  one  day  in  one 
place,  another  day  in  another : 
the  in&ntry  practise  skirmish- 
ing under  different  conditions; 
the  cavaliy  execute  reconnais- 
sances and  practise  outpost 
and  vedette  duty;  the  artiUeiy 
practise  firing  under  every  possible 
condition;  the  batteries  and  the 
targets  are  constantly  shifted,  in 
order  that  the  officers  may  practise 
judging  distance  and  the  frequent 
laying  of  the  guns;  the  cavalry 
and  artilleiy  are  taught  to  clear 
ditches,  6paulements,  hedges,  &c., 
at  frill  gallop. 

Of  mL  the  commanders  in  the 
army,  that  of  the  3rd  corps. 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  requires 
the  least  stimulus.  As  passionately 
devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms 
as  the  King,  he  has  succeeded  in 
imparting  his  military  ardour  to 
the  troops  under  his  command,  who 
place  the  most  implicit  confidence 
m  him. 

All  these  varied  details  afford,  I 
venture  to  hope,  an  insight  into  ihe 
species  of  activily  which  exists  in 
this  countiy.  In  a  word,  the 
picture  which  Prussia  presents  to 
an  observer  is  this:  on  the  one 
hand,  a  nation  frdl  of  spirit  and 
energy,  better  educated  tiian  any 
other  iuEurope-— deprived,  truly,  of 
every  amiable  or  generous  qualitv, 
but  endowed  with  the  most  sohd 
virtues — ambitious  to  a  fault,  un- 
scrupulous, audacious,  Cushioned 
completely  after  the  nulitary  model : 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who, 
during  twenty  years  as  Prince,  and 
during  ten  years  as  Regent  or  Sove- 
reign, has  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  army  with  a  solicitude, 
a  passion,  a  happy  humour,  so  art- 
fully combined  l^t  they  form  a 
thrice  efficacious  instrument.  It 
is  this  army  which  conquered  at 
Koniffgratz. 

This  picture  is  so  attractive  that 
one  can  but  accuse  of  aberration  or 
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leviiy  those  foreigners  who  ought 
to  have  been  struck  by  it  long 
before  1 866.  And  if  I  have  thus 
unhesitatingly  fgiven  vent  to  my 
conviction,  it  is  not  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  recrimination,  but 
solely  in  the  hope  of  prevailing 
upon  others  to  share  it.  To  dis- 
believe my  eyes,  to  neglect  to  make 
known  the  true  state  of  things, 
would  not  be  to  Mfil  my  mission. 
Again  I  must  repeat,  in  Prussia  both 
nation  and  army  display  an  energy, 
a  discipline,  a  state  of  education, 
which  would  prove  invaluable  con- 
comitants were  a  war  with  France 
to  arise. 

*We  can  no  longer  laugh  at 
Prussia,'  said  Prince  Napoleon  to 
me  when  he  was  in  Berlin ;  '  we 
ought  never  to  have  laughed  at 
them ;  and  all  that  ignorant  people 
can  relate  of  the  Prussian  nation 
will  not  alter  the  fact  that  she  was 
the  first  to  adopt  rapid-loading 
rifles:  moreover,  such  facts  are 
nothing  else  but  visible  manifesta- 
tions of  the  intelligence  of  a  people, 
it  is  rather  a  curious  coincidence, 
that  once  before,  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  the  Prussians  owed  a 
portion  of  their  successes  to  an 
improvement  in  the  musket:  it 
was  in  the  employment  of  the  iron 
ramrod.' 

It  is  much  the  fashion  in  France 
to  praise  the  Austrian  army  beyond 
measure,  and  those  who  gainsay 
the  common  dictum  draw  upon 
themselves  the  reproach,  '  In  slan- 
dering the  Austrian  army,  you  de- 
tract &om  our  gloiy.'  This  is  not 
the  question.  It  would  only  be  diffi- 
cult to  choose  among  the  numerous 
historical  facts  which  prove  that  the 
Austrian  army,  in  spite  of  its  many 
excellent  qualities,  is  the  least  for- 
midable in  Europe.  '  The  Austrians 
have  the  knack  of  being  defeated 
(^ la  routine  de  la  dAf<dte^)y  so  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  who  values  them 
but  little,  said  to  me.  For  my  part, 
also,  I  have  studied  and  compared 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies 
sufficiently  during  two  years  to  ven- 


ture to  say  with  perfbct  assurance, 
*  Let  us  be  very  careful  in  France 
not  to  think  that  if  war  broke  out 
we  should  have  troops  like  the  Aus- 
trians to  oppose  us.  The  Prussian 
army  would  confront  us  with  a 
vigour,  an  audacity,  a  science  of 
warfare,  which  we  did  not  meet  with 
in  Italy.'  What,  for  instance, 
would  have  been  the  issue  of  events 
in  1859  ^  instead  of  an  Austrian 
army  we  had  had  a  Prussian  army 
opposed  to  us?  From  the  very 
outbreak  of  hostilifcies  it  would 
have  marched  into  Turin  before 
a  single  Frenchman  had  crossed 
the  Alps.  At  Solferino  the  4th 
corps,  in  spite  of  its  heroic  effi^rts, 
would  have  been  broken  about  the 
middle  of  the  action.  No  one 
could  any  longer  entertain  a  doubt 
on  the  subject  if  he  knew  what 
energy  was  displayed  by  the 
Prussian  troops  in  the  war  of 
1 866 — what  intelligence  the  leaders 
illustrated  in  a  thousand  ways. 

This  war  contains,  among  others, 
three  such  battles,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  cite  more  glorious  ones 
in  the  history  of  any  nation. 

On  the  1 8th  of  June,  at  the  so- 
called  battie  of  Soor,  a  battalion 
of  the  2nd  regiment  of  Grenadiers, 
( *  Bnyperor  Francis ' )  attacked  an 
entire  Austrian  brigade,  consisting  of 
seven  battalions  ('  Orividc '  brigade) , 
and  in  spite  of  terrible  losses  gave 
another  Prussian  battalion  time  to 
come  up  and  to  rout  the  seven 
battalions  of  the  enemy,  which 
were  never  heard  of  during  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  at  Konig- 
gratz,  Fransecky's  division,  con- 
sisting of  nine  thousand  men, 
struggled  for  several  hours  against 
two  complete  corps  d'arm^e,  and 
succeeded  in  maintaining  its  posi- 
tion. On  the  same  day  the  ist 
division  of  the  infkntry  of  the 
Guard  took  possession  of  the  hill  of 
Chlum,  and  defended  it  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  against  the 
repeated  though  badly-directed 
attacks    of    two     reserve     coipa 
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d'arm^e,  which  were  perfectly  in- 
tact.» 

I  will  conclude  this  despatch 
with  a  few  words  on  the  manceuv- 
nng  capabilities  of  the  Prussian 
army,  and  on  the  warlike  intelli- 
gence and  capacity  which  are  deve- 
loped among  the  officers  by  habits 
of  work  and  study.  There  is  no 
dissentient  voice  among  the  many 
foreign  officers  in  Berlin  as  to  the 
admirable  precision  with  which  the 
youths  who  compose  the  army  man- 
CBUvre.  One  is  really  astonished 
at  the  results  which  are  obtained 
under  this  head,  in  spite  of  the  short 
duration  of  service. 

The  troops  gave  most  astounding 
I,roo&  of  their  manoeuvring  qnali- 
ties  during  the  war  of  1866. 
Prussian  srcnerals  have  narrated  to 
me  many  fa^^ts  which  occurred 
during  the  Bohemian  campaign, 
and  which,  even  allowing  for  exag- 
geration, are  truly  astonishing. 
They  boast  especially  of  the  pre- 
sence and  coolness  of  mind  with 
which  their  soldiery  closed  up  in 
proportion  to  the  vacancies  made  in 
the  ranks  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  battle  of  Skalitz,  the  47th 
infimtry  regiment  were  advancing 
in  line,  drums  beafcing,  under  a 
terrific  hail  of  artillery  projectiles, 
to  engage  the  troops  of  the  Austrian 
genend  Pragem.  The  precision, 
the  tranquiUity  with  which  the 
Prussians  advanced  were  so  strik- 
ing that  the  Austrian  general,  in- 
dulging in  the  common  belief  that 
Prussian  troops  were  at  best  only 
fitted  for  parade,  disdainfully  cried 
out  before  his  troops,  *  Behold  the 
dirty  swine — they  think  they  are  on 
parade' !     He  was  killed ;  and  his 


exclamation,  reported  by  his  aide- 
de-camp,  who  was  taken  prisoner, 
has  become  historical  in  the 
Prussian  army. 

Would  the  Prussian  troops  main- 
tain their  regularity  before  the  ela/n 
of  our  soldiers  P  I  can't  say.  Un- 
fortunately we  have  in  Prance  a 
school  of  officers  who  deny  the 
utility  of  precise  movements,  and 
who  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  the 
principle  of  disordered  impetuosity. 
Please  God  our  generals  will  re- 
member what  Napoleon  I.  wrote  on 
the  subject  of  mancDuvres,  and  rely 
completely  on  his  judgment,  whose 
soldiers  certainly  possessed  quite  as 
much  ilcm  as  those  of  the  present 
day.  Our  impetuous  confusion  was 
successful  against  the  Austrians, 
but  it  might  well  be  .  otherwise 
against  finn  and  compact  troops 
like  the  English  or  the  Prussians, 
and  regrets  would  come  too  late. 

As  regards  warlike  science,  intel- 
ligence, and  capacity,  I  have  already 
said  that  they  arc  thoroughly  de- 
veloped in  Prussian  generals.  Proofs 
abound ;  but  I  will  content  myself 
with  giving  a  very  characteristic 
comparison,  which  was  suggested  to 
me  by  the  study  of  the  war  of  1 866, 
and  which  refers  to  the  method  of 
dividing  corps  d'arm^e.  Napoleon  I. 
wrote:  *The  limit  of  human  fa- 
culty is  such,  that  no  general  is 
capable  of  commanding  upon  the 
same  theatre  of  operations  more 
than  five  distinct  units.'  Well,  what 
did  we  see  in  1 866  P  Benedek  had 
at  his  disposal  7  Austrian  corps 
d'arm6e,  the  Saxon  army,  4  divisions 
of  cavalry,  and  a  reserve  artillery ; 
total,  13  units.  Did  he  dream  of 
forming  them  into  armies  ?     In  no 


'  The  resistance  of  the  ist  dtvision  of  the  G-naid  wotild  be  inexplicable  if  one  did 
not  know  that  at  that  time  Benedek  was  a  long  way  &om  Ghlum ;  that  the  troops  of 
the  two  Austrian  vesenre  eorps  only  attempted  to  retake  it  by  detached  ctfiforts,  and 
that  a  drizzling  rain  prevented  the  Austrians  from  knowing  that  they  were  engaged 
with  only  a  single  division.  But  the  defence  of  Killer's  division  is  none  the  less  one  of 
the  most  extraOTdxDaiy  events  of  modem  wars.  This  General  had  been  ordered  to  halt 
near  Horenowes,  and  there  to  await  further  orders ;  but  irritated  by  certain  reproaches 
the  Prince  of  Wurtembeig,  the  commander  of  the  Guard,  had  uttered  against  him  on 
June  28»  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  at  Soor,  he  disobeyed,  and  threw  himself, 
with  the  whole  of  his  division,  against  the  hill  of  Chlum,  in  order  to  re-establish  his 
reputation. 
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way.  He  pretended  to  be  capable 
of  giving  direct  and  positive  orders 
(without  an  intermediary)  to  each 
of  the  13  separate  corps.  What 
incoherence,  what  repeated  waste 
of  time,  what  orders  and  counter- 
orders  resulted  there&om  in  this 
short  campaign,  so  disastrous  to 
Austria! 

And  what  a  contrast  with  the 
dispositions  made  at  Berlin  !  There 
3  armies,  that  is  to  say,  only  3 
units,  received  orders  emanating 
from  the  royal  head  quarters  ;  each 
of  the  commanders  of  armies  main- 
taining every  freedom  of  execution, 
and  only  having  to  regulate  the 
movements  of  4  or  5  units  or  corps 
d*arm6e.  All  was  simple  and 
logical. 

Extraordinary  &ct!  Austria  in 
1859  and  1866  commits  two  £a.ults, 
the  one  contrary  to  the  other.  In 
1 859  she  forms  two  separate  armies, 
which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
worst  possible  dispositions,  as  it 
iumishes  neither  wings  nor  centre 
without  disjointing  great  commands. 
On  the  otner  hand,  she  adopts  in 
1 866  a  yet  more  pernicious  principle, 
that  of  1 3  separate  units,  devoid  of 
communication. 

Do  not  such  things  show  forth 
clearly  the  superior  intelligence  of 
the  Prussian  over  the  Austrian 
army  P — ^for  if  in  the  latter  service 
the  officers  of  rank  ignore  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  war,  such  as  the 
Great  Captain  delighted  to  publish 
in  his  Memoirs,  what  can  one  ex- 
pect of  officers  in  subordinate  posi- 
tions? 

As  is  evident,  all  that  I  have  said 
upon  the  Prussian  army,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  its  superiority  over 
the  Austrian,  is  but  the  clearest 
result  of  the  study  of  facts,  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  character 
and  institutions  of  the  two  peoples. 
I  defy  any  officer  who  would  wish 
to  compare  and  to  think  out  the 
matter  not  to  be  struck  with  it. 
He  must  recognise  in  the  Prussian 
army,  which  contains  the  intelli- 


gence and  the  moral  power  of  the 
whole  nation,  first  the  peculiar  qua- 
lities of  the  North  Oerman  race,  its 
energy,  its  audacity,  its  discipline, 
its  sense  of  duly  and  of  dignity ; 
then  its  unitedness,  its  education, 
its  skill  in  manoeuvring,  its  excellent 
armament)  its  staff  corps  (the  best 
educated  in  Europe),  the  warlike 
capacity  which  study  and  applica- 
tion develop  in  its  officers;  all 
things  which  are  not  met  with,  or 
are  met  with  in  a  minor  d^ree,  in 
the  Austrian  army. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that 
the  military  events  of  the  year  1 866 
have  but  added  to  the  sentiment  in 
the  Prussian  army  of  its  own  value ; 
but  long  before  this  time  nothing 
was  omitted  which  was  calculated 
to  give  the  army  confidence  in  itself 
to  cause  it  to  be  honoured,  to  sur- 
round it  with  every  possible  consi- 
deration. AU&vours  are  reserved 
for  it,  and  everything  tends  to  give 
it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  and  in 
public  opinion,  the  character  of  a 
fundamental  institution — ^I  was  al- 
most  saying  of  a  sacred  institation ; 
for  there  is  no  military  musical  air, 
not  even  the  '  Betreat,'  which  is  to- 
tally devoid  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter ;  and  during  Divine  service  it  is 
first  for  the  Kmg  and  his  army  that 
the  minister  invokes  the  blessing  of 
the  Most  High ;  the  great  legislative 
bodies  of  the  State  are  only  subse- 
quently cited. 

And  this  fact  which  I  h^jve  just 
stated  is  followed  wit^  chat  oalm 
dignity,  with  those  .sentiments  of 
strong  convictior-,  which  so  essen- 
tially charact^.ise  this  serious  and 
energetic  \dople,  whose  territory 
stretch  a  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
Rb-.e. 

What  a  contrast  with  the  situation 
of  the  army  in  France,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  conglomeration  of 
fortune-forsaken  men,  among  whom 
discipline  and  military  spirit  decline 
more  and  more ! 

Bbwjk:  Jufy  1ft,  186S. 
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THE  LOPODEN  ISLANDS. 
By  Edmund  W.  Oosse. 


AMONG  the  thonaandB  who 
throng  to  the  Continent  for 
refreshment  and  adventnre,  how 
few  leave  the  great  sonthward- 
Btreaming  mass,  and  seek  the  de- 
solate grandenr  of  those  conn- 
tries  which  He  north  of  onr  own 
land!  Of  those  who  do  diverge, 
the  great  majority  are  sportsmen, 
bent  on  pitiless  raids  against  salmon 
and  grouse.  It  is  strange  that  the 
noblest  coast-scenery  in  Eorope 
should  be  practically  unknown  to 
BO  ubiquitous  a  people  as  we  are : 
but  so  it  is;  and  as  long  as  the 
thirst  for  summer  climates  remains 
in  us,  the  world's  winter-garden 
will  be  little  visited.  It  is  the  old 
stoiy:  the  Northmen  ^eam  after  the 
Nibelungen  treasure  m  the  South. 

Doubtless,  for  us  who  are  sup- 
posed to  shiver  in  perennial  fog, 
this  tropical  idolatry  is  right  and 
wise.  With  all  tiie  passion  of 
Bosicrucian  philosophers  we  wor- 
ship the  unmmiliar  Sun-god,  and 
tnmsport  ourselves  to  Italy  or  Egypt 
to  find  him.  But  what  if  he  have 
a  hyperborean  shrine — a  place  of 
fleeting  visit  in  the  far  North,  where 
for  awhile  he  never  forsakes  iJie  hea- 
vens, but  in  serene  beauty  gathers 
his  cloud-robes  hourly  about  him, 
and  is  lord  of  midnight  as  of  mid- 
day  P  Shall  we  not  seek  him  there, 
and  be  rewarded  perchance  by  such 
epiphanies  of  violet  and  scarlet  and 
cQm  green,  of  scathing  white  light 
and  deepest  purple  shadow,  as  his 
languorous  votaries  of  the  South 
know  nothing  of  ? 

With  such  persuasive  hints  I 
would  lead  the  reader  to  the  subject 
of  this  paper.  I  imagine  to  most 
minds  the  Lofoden  Islands  are  asso- 
ciated with  little  except  school- 
book  legends  of  the  Maelstrom,  and, 
perhaps,  the  undesirable  savour  of 
cod-liver  oil.  With  some  they 
have  a  shadowy  suggestion  of  iron- 


bound  rocks,  full  of  danger  and 
horror,  repulsive  and  stenle,  and 
past  the  limit  of  civilisation.  So 
little  has  been  written  about  them, 
and  that  little  is  so  inadequate,  that 
I  cannot  wonder  at  the  indifference 
to  their  existence  which  prevails. 
With  the  exception  of  a  valuable 
paper  by  Mr.  Bonney,  that  appeared 
some  time  back  in  the  Alpivc 
Jovmuily  I  know  of  no  contribution 
to  geographical  literature  which 
treate  of  the  group  in  any  detail ; 
and  that  paper,  both  from  the  narrow 
circulation  of  the  periodical,  and 
also  from  the  limited  district  of 
which  it  treats,  cannot  have  had 
that  influence  which  its  merit  and 
the  subject  deserve. 

The  Lofoden  Islands,  which  I 
visited  this  summer,  are  an  ar- 
chipelago lying  off  the  Arctic  coast 
of  Norway.  Although  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Central  Greenland,  Si* 
beria,  and  Boothia  Felix,  they 
enjoy,  in  common  with  all  the  outer 
coast  of  Scandinavia,  a  compara- 
tively mild  climate :  even  in  the 
severest  winters  their  harbours  are 
not  frozen.  The  group  extends  at 
an  acute  angle  to  the  mainland  for 
about  140  miles,  north-east  and 
south-west.  In  shape  they  seem  on 
the  map  like  a  great  wedge  thrast 
out  into  the  Atlantic,  the  point 
being  the  desolate  rock  of  Host,  the 
most  southerly  of  the  islands :  but 
this  wed^  is  not  solid ;  the  centre 
is  occupied  by  a  sea-lake,  which 
communicates  by  many  channels 
with  the  ocean.  As  all  the  islands 
are  mountainous,  and  of  most  fan- 
tastic forms,  it  can  be  imagined 
that  this  peculiar  conformation  leads 
to  an  endless  panorama  of  singular 
and  eccentric  views.  The  largest 
of  the  Lofodens  is  Hindoe,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  wedge ;  north 
of  this  runs  the  long  oval  isle  of 
Andoe;  to  the  west  lies  Langoe, 


^le  Lofoimi  Islands. 
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wkose  ragged  coast  has  been  torn 
and  fretted  by  tbe  ocean  into  the 
most  intricate  confriBion  of  ontline ; 
tbe  central  lake  has  for  its  centre 
Ulvoe — ^thus  the  heart  of  the  whole 
group ;  and  from,  the  south  of 
Hindoo  run  in  succession  towards 
the  south-west,  Ost  Yaagoe,  Vest 
Yaagoe,  Flakstadoe,  Moskensesoe, 
Yaoroe,  and  little  ultimate  Bost. 
All  these,  and  several  minor  satel- 
lites also,  are  inhabited  by  scattered 
families  of  fishermen.  There  is  no 
town,  scarcely  a  village ;  it  is  but  a 
scanty  population  so  barren  and 
wild  a  land  will  support. 

But  quiet  and  noiseless  as  the 
shores  are  when  the  traveller  sees 
them  in  their  summer  rest,  they  are 
busy  enough,  and  full  of  all  energy 
and  animation,  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  As  soon  as  the 
tedious  sunless  winter  has  passed 
away,  the  peculiar  Norwegian  boats, 
standing  high  in  the  water,  with 
prow  and  stern  alike  curved  up- 
wards, begin  to  crowd  into  the 
Lofoden  harbours  from  all  parts  of 
the  vast  Scandinavian  coast.  It  is 
the  never-failing  harvest  of  codfish 
that  they  seek.  Year  after  year,  in 
the  early  spring,  usually  about 
February,  the  waters  around  these 
islands  are  darkened  with  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  cod.  They 
are  unaccountably  local  in  these 
visitations.  I  was  assured  they  had 
been  never  known  to  extend  farther 
south  than  Yaeroe,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  group.  The  number  of  boats 
collected  has  been  estimated  at 
3,000  ;  and  as  each  contains  on  an 
average  five  men,  the  population 
of  the  Lofodens  in  March  must  be 
very  considerable.  Unfortunately 
for  these  '  toilers  of  the  sea,'  the 
early  spring  is  a  season  of  stormy 
weather  and  tumultuous  seas :  when 
the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  north- 
west or  from  the  south-west,  they 
are  especially  exposed  to  daiager ; 
when  in  the  former  quarter  the 
sadden  gusts  down  the  narrow 
channels   are   overwhelming,    and 


when  in  the  latter  the  waves  are 
beaten  agauost  the  violent  corrent 
always  rushing  down  the  Yest  Fjord 
from  its  narrow  apex.  The  centre 
of  the  busy  trade  in  fish  is  Hen- 
ningsvsBr,  a  little  collection  of  huts 
perched  on  the  rocks  under  the 
precipitous  flanks  of  Yas^kal- 
len,  the  great  mountain  01  Ost 
Yaagoe.  I  was  told  that  in  April, 
when  the  fish  is  all  brought  to 
shore,  and  the  operations  of  gatting 
and  cleaning  begin,  the  scene  on  the 
shore  becomes  more  strange  than 
delightful  The  disgusting  labours 
which  complete  the  great  herring- 
season  in  our  own  Hebrides  are  utter- 
ly outdone  by  the  Norsk  cod-fishers. 
Men,  women,  and  children  cluster 
on  the  shore,  busily  engaged  in 
their  filthy  work,  and  steeped  to  the 
eyes  in  blood  and  scales  and  en- 
trails :  at  last  the  rocks  themselves 
are  sUppery  with  the  reeking  infuse ; 
one  can  scarcely  walk  among  it; 
and  such  a  smell  arises  as  it  would 
defy  the  rest  of  Europe  to  equal.  The 
fish  is  then  spread  on  the  rocks  to  dry, 
and  eventually  piled  in  stacks  along 
the  shore  :  in  this  state  it  is  known 
as  klip-fish.  Some  is  split  and 
fastened  by  pegs  to  long  rods,  and 
allowed  to  flap  in  the  wind  till  it 
dries  to  the  consistence  of  leather : 
it  is  then  called  stock-fish.  Before 
midsummer,  flotillas  of  the  swift 
boats  called  yagts  gather  again  to 
the  Lofodens,  and  bear  away  for 
exportation  to  Spain  and  Italy  the 
dried  results  of  the  spring  labour. 
Bergen  is  the  great  emporimn  for 
this  trade.  The  other  industry  of 
the  islands  is  the  extraction  of 
'cod-liver  oil:'  the  livers  of  all 
kinds  of  fishes  supply  this  medicine, 
those  of  sharks  beiug  peculiarly  es- 
teemed. Along  the  low  rocks,  and 
around  the  houses,  one  finds  great 
caldrons  in  which  these  painfully 
odorous  livers  are  being  slowty 
stewed :  a  heavy  steam  arises,  and 
the  oily  smell  spreads  far  and  wide. 
But  tms  is  not  a  feature  pecub'ar  to 
the  liofodens :  all  over  the  coast  of 
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Finmark  the  shores  i^eek  with  this 
flavour  of  cod-livor  oil. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me,  in 
my  function  of  apologist  for  these 
islands,  that  tmth  (U)liffes  me  to 
raze  to  the  gronnd  with  ruthless 
hand  the  romantic  fabric  of  fisible  that 
has  sorronnded  one  of  them  from 
time  immemorial.  The  Maelstrom, 
the  terrific  whirlpool,  that 

Whirled  to  death  the  zoaring  whale, 

that  sacked  the  largest  ships  into 
its  monstrous  vortex,  and  thundered 
so  loudly  that,  as  Purchas  tells  us 
in    his  veracious   FUgrimage^   the 
rings  on  the  doors  of  houses  ten 
miles  off  shook  at  the  sound  of  it — 
this    wonder  of  the  world  must, 
alas!   retire  to  that  Limbo  where 
the  myths  of  old  credulity  gather, 
in  a  motley  and    fantastic   array. 
There    is    no    such    whirlpool    as 
Pontoppidan  and  Purchas  describe  : 
the  site  of  the  fabulous  Maelstrom 
is  put  by  the  former  writer  between 
MoskensBsoe  and  the  lofty  isolated 
rock  of  Mosken.     This  passage  is 
at  the  present  day  called  Mosko- 
strom,  and  is  one  of  those  narrow 
straits,   so  common  on  the    Nor- 
wegian coast,  where  the  current  of 
water  sets    with    such    persistent 
force  in  one  direction,  that  when 
the  tide  or  an  adverse  wind  meets 
it,  a  great  agitation  of  the  surface 
takes  place.     I  have  myself  seen,  on 
one  of  the  narrow  sounds,  the  tide 
meet  the  current  with  such  violence 
as  to  raise  a  little  hissing  wall  across 
the  water,  which  gave  out  a  loud 
noise.     This  was  in  the  calmest  of 
weather ;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  such  a  phenomenon  occurring 
during  a  storm,  or  when  the   sea 
was     violently    disturbed,     would 
cause  small  boats  passing  over  the 
spot  to  be  in  great  peril,  and  might 
even  suddenly  swamp  them.     Some 
such    disaster,  observed  from    the 
shore,  and  exaggerated  by  the  terror 
of  the  beholder,  doubtless  gave  rise 
to  the  prodigious  legends  of  the 


Maelstrom.  Such  a  catastrophe 
took  place,  I  was  informed,  not 
long  since,  on  the  Salten  Fjord, 
where  there  is  an  eddy  more  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  whirlpool  than  any 
in  the  Lofodens. 

Until  lately  the  topography  of 
the  islands  was  in  a  veiy  un- 
settled state.  The  name  of  the 
O  begins  te  appear  on  maps  of 
Europe  about  the  year  i6oo ; 
but  for  a  century  and  a  half  there 
is  no  sign  to  show  that  geog^phers 
were  at  all  aware  of  the  real  posi- 
tion of  the  islands.  In  Pontop- 
pidan's  map  the  right  point  on  the 
coast  is  at  last  fixed,  but  the  oval 
smooth  pieces  of  land  at  a  great 
distance  from  one  another  which 
adorn  the  coast  of  Einmark  on  his 
chart  are  a  sadly  inaccurate  reali- 
sation of  these  firmly-compacted 
and  fantastically-shaped  Lofodens. 
Only  within  the  last  few  years  haa 
the  patient  survey  of  the  N or- 
we^an  Admiraliy  presented  us 
with  a  minute  and  exact  chart  of 
the  coast,  and  the  sea-Hne  may  now 
be  considered  as  accurately  laid 
down.  But  with  the  interior  of 
the  islands  it  is  not  so :  they  consiBt 
of  inaccessible  crags,  dr^ry  mo- 
rasses, and  impenetrable  snow*fields. 
The  Lofoden  islander  prizes  the  sea- 
shore, for  it  feeds  and  enriches  him; 
the  fringe  of  rich  pasture  which 
smiles  along  it,  for  it  preserves  his 
cattle ;  but  the  land  which  lies 
behind  these  is  an  unknown  wilder- 
ness to  him :  if  he  penetrates  it,  it 
is  to  destroy  the  insolent  eagles 
that  snap  up  stray  lambs,  or  to  seek 
someidle  kid  that  has  strayed  beyond 
the  flock.  Hence  it  is  veiy  difficult 
to  find  names  for  the  peaks  that 
bristle  on  the  horizon  or  tower 
above  the  valleys ;  in  many  cases 
they  haVe  no  names,  in  many  more 
these  names  have  found  th&  way 
into  no  printed  maps.  It  was  an 
object  with  me  to  fix  on  the  true 
appellations  of  these  magnificent 
mountains ;  and  I  was  in  many  cases 
enabled;  through  the  courtesy  of 
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the  people  and  through  patient 
collation  of  reports,  to  increase  the 
amoont  of  information  in  this  re- 
spect. It  must  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  names  given  were 
taken  down  from  oral  statement, 
and  that  the  spelling  must  in  some 
cases  be  phonetic. 

The  only  key  to  this  enchanted 
palace  of  the  Oceanides  is,  for 
ordinary  travellers,  the  weekly 
steamer  from  Trondhjem.  This 
invaluable  vessel  brings  one,  after 
a  somewhat  weaiy  journey  through 
an  endless  multitude  of  low,  slip- 
pery, gray  islets  and  tame  hills,  to 
the  Arctic  Circle.  Another  day 
through  scenery  which  at  that 
point  becomes  highly  eccentric  and 
interesting,  ai^d,  in  some  places, 
grand,  to  Bodo.  This  depressing 
village  is  the  London  and  Inverpool 
in  one  for  the  inhabitants  of  our 
islands :  every  luxury,  from  a  watch 
to  a  piano,  from  a  box  of  Huntley  and 
Palmer's  biscuits  to  a  pig,  must  be 
brought  from  Bodo.  After  a  long 
stoppage  here,  the  steamer  passes  on 
up  the  coast  some  twenty  miles  to 
a  strange  place  called  Ghytoe,  a 
labyrin^  of  slimy  rocks  just  high 
enough  to  hide  the  horizon.  From 
this  the  boat  emerges  through  a 
tortuous  and  perilous  sound,  and  is 
at  once  in  the  great  Vest  Fjord. 
Forty  miles  ahead  in  one  unbroken 
line  rise  the  sharp  mountains  of  the 
Lofodens,  and  without  swerving  a 
point,  the  good  ship  glides  west- 
north-west  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  great  wall.  J£  the  traveller 
visit  the  islands  in  summer,  and 
make  the  passage  across  the  Vest 
Fjord  at  midnight,  as  he  is  almost 
sure  to  do,  the  scene,  provided 
the  air  be  clear  and  dry, 
will  be  gorgeous.  In  the  weird 
Arctic  midnight,  with  a  calm  sea 
shimmering  before  the  bows,  and 
all  things  clothed  in  that  cold 
yellow  lustre,  deepening  to  amber 
and  gold  behind  the  great  blue 
moxmtains,  which  is  so  strange  a 
characteristic  of  the  sun  at  mid- 


night, the  scene  is  wonderfully 
impressive.  As  the  steamer  glides 
on,  making  for  Balstad  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  Vest  Yaagoe,  Flak- 
stadoe  and  Moskenaasoe  lie  some- 
what to  our  left ;  and  perchance,  if 
the  eye  is  very  keen,  &r  away  in 
the  same  direction  it  may  detect 
the  little  solitary  rock  of  Yero,  and 
still  farther  Best  itself^  our  ultima 
Thule.  The  southern  range  of  the 
Lofodens  has  been  compared  to  a 
vertebrated  skeleton,  and  the  smule 
is  vastly  well  chosen ;  for  the  isles 
taper  off  to  a  minute  tail,  and  the 
channels  that  run  between  them 
are  so  narrow  and  fit  the  outline  so 
exactly  that  th^  appear  like  joints. 
Seen  from  the  vest  Fjord  the  whole 
looks  like  one  vast  land,  undivided. 
Higher  and  higher  on  the  primrose- 
coloured  sky  the  dark  peaks  rise  as 
we  approach  our  haven.  And  now 
the  lulls  of  Moskensesoe  assmne  de- 
finite shape ;  the  two  central  points 
rising  side  by  side  are  Guldtind  and 
Beinebring,  the  former  being  the 
southern  one.  For  an  account,  the 
only  one  I  know,  of  Moskenadsoe,  I 
can  refer  the  reader  to  the  Btdse 
durch  Norwegen  of  Herr  C.  F. 
Lessing,  published,  in  1831,  at 
Berlin;  a  scar6e  book,  I  believe. 
Herr  Lessing  was  an  enterprising 
naturalist,  "mio  visited  Vearo,  Mbs- 
kenffisoe,  and  Vest  Yaagde,  and 
wrote  an  entertaining  chapter  about 
them  in  his  excellent  little  book. 
The  mountains  of  MoskensBsoe  are 
not  very  lofty,  but  the  island  is  very 
inaccessible,  the  shores  being  so 
steep  and  the  outline  so  indented  by 
the  sea  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
a  boat  from  haven  to  haven :  one 
cannot  go  by  land.  The  highest 
mountain  of  Flakstadoe,  the  pre- 
cipitous Napstind,  is  on  the  northern 
extremitv  of  that  island,  and  hidden 
from  us  by  the  projecting  promon- 
tories of  Vaagoe ;  but  the  lo%^  hills 
very  slightly  to  our  left  belong  to 
this  iskoid.  Even  while  we  speak, 
see,  we  glide  between  half-sub- 
merged   rocks  and  rounded  islets 
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crowded  with  sea-birds  into  the 
bay  of  Balstad,  and  the  Lofodens 
are  aronnd  ns  !  The  hour  is  that 
one  of  glamour  in  these  Arctic  sum- 
mers when  the  day  is  yet  but  a 
few  hours  old,  and  the  golden 
sheen  of  midnight  has  given  way 
to  the  strong  chiaroscuro  of  sunrise. 
Above  our  heads  rises  the  mountain 
Skottind,  and  we  perceive  how 
strange  is  the  land  we  have  arrived 
in ;  no  longer  the  rounded  hills  of 
the  mainland,  no  more  any  conven- 
tional mountain  forms  or  shapes  in 
any  wise  familiar.  Skottind  soars 
into  the  clouds  one  vast  cliff  of  dark 
rock  split  across  now  and  then  with 
a  sharp  crevasse,  above  which  rises 
another  wall  of  cliff,  and  so  on  to 
the  summit,  where  thin  spires  and 
sharp  pinnacles,  clear-cut  against 
the  sky,  complete  the  mighty  peak. 
This  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
mountains  of  this  southern  and 
grandest  range :  especially  unique 
and  perplexing  is  the  thin  look  of 
the  extreme  summit ;  apparently  the 
ridge  is  as  sharp  and  narrow  as  a 
notched  razor ;  one  can  see  no  marks 
of  the  receding  of  the  edge.  All 
these  points  are  inaccessible  on  one 
side  ;  from  the  interior  it  might  be 
possible  to  reach  the  top  of  some  of 
them,  and  sublime  would  be  the 
view  so  gained.  At  present,  this 
chilly  July  morning,  Skottind  rises 
a  wall  of  darkest  indigo  blue  between 
the  sun  and  our  faces;  about  its 
horns  the  heavy  tissue  of  clouds  is 
smitten  and  shot  through  with  bril- 
liant white  light  of  sunrise,  and  the 
fainter  wreaths  of  vapour,  delicately 
tinged  with  rose-colour  and  orange, 
pause  before  they  rise  and  flee  away 
over  the  awakened  heavens.  As  for 
Balstad  itself,  it  is  a  cluster  of 
-wooden  houses  painted  gray  and 
green,  and  some  deeply  stained  with 
Ted  ochre,  scattered  about  on  a 
frightfully  rugged  platform  of  rocks, 
80  uneven  that  I  cannot  think  a 
square  yard  of  earth  or  tolerably 
flat  rock  could  be  found  anywhere. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  built  on  the 
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outlying  islets,  treacherous  low  reefs 
on  which  the  gray  sea  creeps  and 
shows  his  ominous  white  teeth. 
Such  places  seem  to  promise  certain 
destruction  in  the  first  storm,  but 
the  cottages  survive,  and  the  bay 
certainly  is  very  sheltered. 

Leaving  Balstad  the  steamer 
coasts  along  the  shores  of  Vest 
Vaagoe.  The  twin  peaks  that  ap- 
peared from  the  middle  of  Vest 
Fjord  as  the  highest  land  in  this 
island  lie  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
are  now  far  out  of  sight ;  they  are 
known  under  the  collective  name  of 
Himmelstinder — a  poetic  and  sug- 
gestive title.  It  may  bo  well  to 
point  out  that  tiiid  is  equivalent  to 
needle,  spitz,  and  is  descriptive  of 
the  pinnacle-character  of  the  moun- 
tain. Himmelstind  was  ascended 
by  Herr  Lessing,  who  crossed  over 
to  it  from  Buxuabs,  and  bravely 
ascended  in  spite  of  pouring  rain  and 
the  derisive  remarks  of  the  natives : 
his  account  of  the  adventure  is  highly 
humorous.  We  pursue  onr  voyage 
through  an  infinite  multitude  of 
sterile  rocks  and  under  fine  stormy 
crags  till  we  reach  the  mouth  of 
the  broad  Gimsoestrom,  the  gulf 
that  divides  us  from  Ost  Vaagoe. 
Here  the  colossal  precipices  of 
VaagekaJlen  come  into  sight,  the 
sublimest,  though  not  the  loftiest,  of 
all  the  Lofoden  mountains.  This 
stupendous  mass  occupies  the  south- 
west extremity  of  Ost  Vaagoe,  and 
is  almost  always  shrouded  in  cloud ; 
the  snow  lies  in  patches  about  its 
ravines,  but  most  of  its  summit  is 
too  sheer  for  snow  to  rest  on  or  any 
herb  to  grow.  Vaagekallen  is  the 
beacon  towards  which  the  fisher, 
laden  with  finny  spoils,  wearily 
steers  at  fall  of  day ;  for  under  its 
spurs,  on  a  group  of  islets  in  the 
sound,  is  built  the  village  of  Hen- 
ningsvser,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  fishing  stations,  and  a  flourish- 
ing little  place.  It  has  a  lighthouse 
also,  the  largest  on  this  coast.  A 
little  farther  on  we  pass  the  quaint 
church  of  Vaagen,  Kirkevaag,  as 
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the  inhabitaBts  call  it,  built,  Hke  all 
ITorihem  charches,  of  wood  and 
piiDted  dark  brown.  Here  we  £nd 
tbe  only  trace  of  historic  importance 
ifaat  Lofoden  can  boast,  I  believe  ; 
tar  it  was  from  Kirkevaag  that  that 
enthnsiast  Hans  Egede,  led  by 
Christian  love  for  the  souls  of  men, 
went  in  1721  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  desolate  savages  of  .Green- 
land. We  pass  on  through  crowds 
of  eider-ducks  and  terns  and  cor- 
morants to  Svolvser,  a  prominent 
station  on  Ost  Yaagoe.  The  en- 
irance  to  this  harbour  is  through 
a  maze  of  black,  cruel  rocks,  round 
which  the  sea  tumbles  and  glides 
ominously ;  at  last,  after  an  intri- 
cate half-hour  of  steering,  through 
passages  where  no  path  seemed 
possible,  a  large  village  is  reached, 
Imilt  like  a  lacustrine  town  on  piles 
above  the  water.  S  volvaer  is  thrown 
about  on  a  heap  of  islets  and  pro- 
.jDontories,  here  a  house  and  there 
a  house,  on  a  site  even  wilder  than 
that  of  Balstad.  The  mountain  ris- 
ing sheer  behind  it  is  -the  Svolvser 
Fjeld.  Tolerable  accommodation 
may  be  got  at  this  place,  though  the 
house  of  entertainment  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Bonney,  very  inconveniently 
ntnated.  Leaving  •  Svolvser,  the 
OstnaBS  Fjord,  gloomy,  narrow,  and 
terrible  as  that  gate  which  Dante  saw 
in  Hell,  looms  on  our  left ;  enor- 
mous mountains  hem  it  in.  Os  the 
west  side,  eminent  above  the  rest, 
is  a  peak  called,  I  believe,  the  Jom- 
frutind  ;  it  is  a  sombre  and  sinister 
water- ^en,  on  whose  shores  it 
would  be  a  dismal  thing  to  live. 

But  now,  straight  before  us,  we 
perceive  three  islauds,  not  belong- 
ing to  the  general  range,  but  stand- 
ing at  right  angles  to  it,  running 
fer  out  into  the  Vest  Fjord;  and  be- 
tween them  we  see  glimpses  pf  the 
mainland,  now  not  very  distant. 
These  islands  are  circular,  and  not 
indented  by  the  sea  ;  but  a  shelf  of 
lock,  covered  with  rough  pasturage, 
urns  round  each  of  them,  and  then 
a  mountain  soars  suddenly  into  the 


skies.  Stor  MoUa,  the  one  lai^at 
and  nearest  to  Ost  Yaagoe,  is  a 
double  peak  of  quite  exceptional 
grandeur;  and  Lille  Molla  and 
okraaven,  though,  less  lofty,  are 
scarcely  tamer  in  their  forms.  It 
is  difficult  to  form  a  due  conc^>- 
tion  of  this  peculiarly  masculine 
scenery ;  there  is  nothing  pretty  or 
charming  about  it,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely impressive.  Compered  with 
the  rest  of  Norwegian  sea-scenery, 
with  that  south  of  the  Arptac 
Circle  especially,  it  differs  from 
it  as  an  American  backwoodsman 
differs  from  a  London  counter- 
jumper.  I  would  here  protest  a 
little,  in  wonder,  at  the  compli- 
ments paid  to  the  coast  scenery  of 
South  and  Central  Norway  :  saving 
that  terrible  sound  which  runs  be- 
tween Bremangerlandand  the  main, 
under  the,  awful  cliffs  of  Homelen, 
there  is  nothing  from  Torghatten 
to  the  Naze  to  call  forth  the  slight- 
est enthusiasm.  There  is  jnuch 
finer  country  in  the  Hebrides.  To 
return  to  Lille  Molla.  Tbia  island 
and  its  congeners  are  all  inhabited, 
and  not  two  houi-s'  sail  from  Svol- 
vaer  ;  on  Stor  Molla  accommodation 
of  some  sort  might  probably  be 
found,  and  I  think  this  little  group 
would  be  well  worth  investigation. 
They,  have  just  that  amount  of  geo- 
graphical independence  which  often 
suffices  to  pxx)duce  a  difference  in 
flora  and  fauna.  Between  the  two 
Mollas  we  steam,  noticing  the  rough 
seDters  on  the  shores,  tne  rows  of 
stockfish  flapping  in  the  wind,  and 
the  caldrons  of  stewing  livers, 
faintly  odorous  from  the  steamer's 
deck.  The  Okellesund  (for  so  the 
northern  passage  between  Stor 
Molla  and  Yaagoe  appears  to  he 
called)  is  too  narrow  to  admit  the 
steamer,  but  turning  north  as  we 
leave  the  Moldoren,  we  enter  the 
celebrated  Baftsund. 

The  Kaftsund,  which  has  won  the 
hearty  admiration  of  every  travel- 
ler •  who  has  seen  it,  is  a  narrow 
Qhannel,  fifteen  miles  long,  running 
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north-east  between  Yai^oe  and 
Hindoe.  It  is  of  yarions  -width, 
narrowest  towards  the  north;  on 
each  side  mountains  of  the  most 
yigorons  and  eccentric  forms  rise  in 
precipices  a^d  lose  themselves  in 
pinnacles  and  sharp  edges  that  cut 
the  clouds.  As  this  is  the  one  part 
of  the  Lofodens  that  has  been  some- 
what minutely  described,  I  need  not 
linger  in  painting  it.  A  few  of  the 
peaks,  however,  I  can  name.  All 
the  loftiest  and  boldest  are  on  the 
Vaagoe  side.  Perhaps  the  strangest 
is  listind,  a  gigantic  mass  with  a 
tower-like  cairn  on  the  summit; 
Mahomet's  Tomb  we  nicknamed  it, 
till  a  native  obligingly  gave  its 
true  title.  This  is  at  the  middle  of 
the  sund,  where  an  island  breaks 
the  current,  and  several  small  Qords 
ipush  into  the  land.  Another  very 
noble  cluster  of  aiguilles  is  Buttind, 
on  Vaagoe,  but  much  to  the  south 
•of  listind.  These  peaks  are  mostly 
wreathed  with  foamy  cloud,  that  on 
a  fine  day  daintily  rises  and  lays 
bare  their  dark  beauty,  and  as  airily 
closes  round  them  again.  About 
the  summits  the  rifts  and  joints  are 
full  of  snow  all  the  summer,  and 
from  every  bed,  leaping  over  rocks 
And  sliding  over  the  smooth  slabs  of 
granite,  a  narrow  line  of  water, 
white  as  the  parent  snow,  falls  in  a 
long  cataract  to  the  sea.  On  the 
Hindoe  side,  Kongstind,  which  lies 
north-east  of  listind,  is  the  most 
striking  mass.  On  both  sides  near 
the  water  the  ground  is  covered 
with  deep  grass,  of  a  bright  green 
colour,  and  flowers  bloom  in  beau- 
tiful abundance.  In  one  place  the 
harebells  were  so  thick  on  the  hill- 
side that  they  gleamed,  an  azure 
patch,  half  a  mile  away.  Flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  luxuriate  in  ibis 
lush  herbage  ;  here  and  there  ferns 
are  in  the  ascendency,  Polypodium 
joJUegopterls  and  dnjopterla  being 
everywhere  abundant. 

Leaving  the  Bafibsund,  we  sud- 
denly enter  that  sea-lake  which,  as 
I  said  above,  holds  the  centre  of 


the  archipelago.  We  are  now  at 
the  heart  of  the  weird  land,  and 
the  sight  before  us  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  that  can  be  conceived. 
The  bristling  character  of  the 
southern  coast  gives  place  to  a 
calmer,  more  placid  scenery.  Here 
there  are  no  subtle  rocks,  no  fright- 
ful reefs ;  all  is  simple,  serene,  and 
stately.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  my  remembrance  of  the  first 
time  I  saw  this  spene,  on  a  calm 
sunht  morning  in  July.  Leaving  th  e 
Baftsund,  we  bore  due  north.  As 
we  steamed  through  quiet  shimmer- 
ing i  ater  gently  do\m  on  Ulvoe,  at 
our^  jack  the  ghostly  mountains  lay, 
a  ,4(emi-cirque  of  purple  shadow ; 
down  their  sides  the  clear  snow- 
patches,  muffling  the  vast  crevasses, 
shone,  dead- white,  or  stretched  in 
glaciers  almost  to  the  water's  edge. 
In  sweet  contrast  to  their  grandeur, 
sunny  Ulvoe  rose  before  as,  with 
the  little  kirk  of  Hassel  nestling  in 
a  bright  green  valley ;  in  its  heart 
one  violet  peak  arose,  and  hid  its 
.dim  head  in  the  mystery  of  the  va- 
porous air  above.  The  sea  had  all 
the  silence  and  the  restfulness  of 
dreamland :  not  a  ripple  broke  the 
sheeny  floor,  save  where  a  flock  of 
ducklings  followed  in  a  fluttering  ara 
the  mother-bird,  or  where  the  cormo- 
rant hurled  himself  on  some  quiver- 
ing fish.  Round  the  eastern  pro- 
montory of  the  lovely  isle  we  drifted ; 
peak  by  peak  the  pleasant  hills  of 
Langoe  gathered  on  our  right,  while 
to  the  left  of  us,  and  ever  growing 
dimmer  in  the  distance,  the  prodi<:i- 
ous  aiguilles  of  Vaagoe,  in  their  clear 
majestic  colour,  soared  unapproach- 
able  above  the  lower  foregi'ound  of 
Ulvoe.  Behind  us  now  was  Hindue, 
less  grand  perhaps  than  Vaagoe,  but 
displaying  two  central  mountains 
of  immense  height,  Fisketind  and 
Mosadlen,  the  latter  reported  to 
attain  a  greater  elevation  than  any 
in  the  group. 

Langoo  hes  very  close  on  the  right 
when  we  enter  the  Boroesund  and 
make  for  Stokmarkn«?s.  Borue  itself 
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lies  in  the  strait  between  Ulvoe  and 
Langoe.     The  pretty  hamlet  on  its 
shores  was  the  centre  of  the  inves- 
tigations of  Dr.  George  Bema  and 
his  friends,  as  related  by  Heir  Carl 
Vogt  in  his  interesting  Nordfahrt. 
On  the  northern  shore  of  Ulvoe,  at 
the  month  of  a  small  valley,  lies  the 
large  village  of  StokmarkneBS.     It 
is  almost  a  town,  containing  per- 
haps 1 20  houses ;  it  may  be  the  most 
populous  place   in    the    Lofodens, 
though  I  am  told  that  the  discovery 
of  coal  in  Andoe  has  greatly  in- 
creased  the  village-port  of  D  vei^gberg 
in  that  island.    Stokmarknaes  looks 
very  pretty  from  the  sea,  with  its 
clean  painted  houses  of  deal  wood, 
and  bright  tiled  roofs.    Ulvoe  is  the 
richest,  most  fertile,  and  most  popu- 
lous of  tlie  islands.    It  stands  in  the 
sea   like  a  hat,   having  a  central 
mountain  mass,  and  a  broad  rim  of 
very  flat  and  fertile  land.     To  com- 
pare great  things  with  mean,  it  is  in 
shape  extremely  like  that  unpleasant 
island,    Limga,    in    the    Hebrides, 
facetiously    known   as  the   Dutch- 
man's Hat.     Ulvoe  culminates  in  a 
single   peak,   by  name    Saeterheid, 
which  rises  close  behind  Stokmark- 
naes.    This  mountain,  whose  sides 
are  principally  covered  by  a  thick 
jungle  of  birch  underwood,  slopes 
gradually  away  into  a  rocky  ridge 
running  across  the  island,  and  falls 
in  steep  precipitous  cliflFs  to  the  flat 
lands  that  form  the  external  rim. 
These  flats  were  originally,  I  sup- 
pose,  morasses,  but  have  been  in 
great  part  reclaimed,  though  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Saeterheid  there  are 
still  great  bogs,  and  two  little  tarns, 
full    of   trout.      At   Stokmarknaes 
(which  is  quite  a  place  of  import- 
ance, and  had  this  summer  a  bazaar 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  French) 
good  accommodation  can  be  had; 
Herr  Halls,  the  landhandler,  being 
in  a  condition  to  make  visitors  very 
comfortable  at  a  moderate  charge, 
and  it  is  a  good  station  to  leave  uie 
steamer  at.     Herr  Halls  also  sup^ 
plies  karjols,  and  a  very  pleasant 


excursion  can  be  made  on  one  of 
those  arm-chairs-on-wheels  to  the 
south  of  the  island.  There  is  one 
road  in  Ulvoe,  running  from  Stok- 
marknaes round  the  eastern  coast  to 
Melbo,  a  gaard  or  farmstead  op- 
posite Vaagoe.  It  is  a  very  good 
road,  more  like  a  carriage-drive 
through  a  gentleman's  park  than  a 
public  thoroughfare.  It  is  about 
ten  miles  from  Stokmarknaes  to 
Melbo.  On  the  way  one  passes 
Hassel  Church,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  an  odd  octa- 
gonal building  of  wood,  painted  red, 
with  a  high  conical  roof.  Norwe- 
gian churches  have  an  excessively 
undignified  look;  some  are  like 
pigeon-houses,  some  like  pocket- 
telescopes.  Hassel  reminded  me 
irresistibly  of  a  mustard-pot.  Yet 
it  is  a  structure  of  high  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  for  not  only  all  Ulvoe,  but 
parts  of  Langoe  and  Hindoe,  and 
the  whole  north  of  Vaagoe,  .depend 
npon  it  for  pastoral  care.  A  very 
pretty  sight  it  is  on  a  summer  Sun- 
day morning  to  see  the  boats  gather- 
ing from  all  parts  to  it,  fall  of  the 
simple,  devout  people  in  their  holi- 
day dress. 

To  judge  by  the  number  of  red- 
shank and  curlew  that  wheel  above 
the  traveller,  or  flutter  wailing  be- 
fore him,  the  bogs  beside  the  road 
must  teem    with   wild-fowl.     The 
north  side  of  the  island  is  thickly 
dotted  with  farms  and  fishermen's 
huts,  but  after  leaving  Hassel  and 
the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Steilo  these 
diminish  in  number,  till  at  Melbo 
the  road  itself  disappears,  and  the 
flat  land  becomes  a  wild  peat  bog, 
with  only  a  few  huts  near  the  sea, 
Melbo  is  simply  a  large  farm,  owned 
by  Fru  Coldevin,  a  lady  who  opens 
her  house  in  the  summer  for  the 
accommodation  of  sportsmen   and 
those  few  travellers  that  wander  to 
this  far  end  of  the  earth.     A  cluster 
of  islets  off  the  coast  here  is  a  part 
of  her  property.'  She  preserves  these 
rocks  for  the  sea-birds,  which  flock 
to  them  in  extraordinaiy  numbers. 
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Little  kennels  of  turf  and  stone  are 
built  to  shelter  the  nests,  and  here 
the  eider  ducks  strip  themselves  of 
their  exquisite  down  for  the  sake  of 
their  offspring,  and  in  due  time  see 
it  appropriated  by  Fru  Coldevin. 

From  Melbo  the  lovely  range  of 
snowy  points  in  Vaagoe  is  seen  on 
a  fine  day  bewitchingly.  Mr.  Bon- 
ney,  who  unhappily  seems  to  have 
had  execrable  weather  in  the  Lofo- 
dens,  sighed  pathetically  at  these 
peaks  from  Melbo.  He  gives  Alpine 
names  to  the  two  highest,  sup- 
posing apparently  that  they  were 
nameless  in  the  native  tongue: 
they  are  not  so  neglected,  however. 
The  foremost  mountain,  which  from 
XJlvoe  seems  the  highest,  is  Higra- 
ven,  '  the  tomb  or  monument  of  the 
wild  beast;*  and  the  other,  really 
the  loftiest  peak  in  Vaagoe,  is  Blaa- 
manden.  My  friend  Mr.  W.  S. 
Green,  to  whom  I  am  much  in- 
debted for  his  help  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  notes,  accomplished 
this  summer  the  ascent  of  Higraven, 
and  kindly  permits  me  to  transcribe 
from  his  journal  the  story  of  his 
adventure.  Mr.  Green's  familiarity 
with  Swiss  Alpine  soenery  would 
tend  to  make  him  a  severe  critic  of 
mountain  effects,  and  that  he  can 
write  thus  enthusiastically  of  the 
Lofodens  is  no  small  proof  of  their 
wonderful  beauty. 

Mr.  Green  started  from  Melbo  on 
a  fine  July  morning,  at  lo  a.m., 
the  clouds,  taage,  masses  of  opaque 
white  fleece  on  the  sides  of  all  the 
peaks,  promised  very  ill  for  the  ex- 
pedition; but  soon  these  rolled 
away,  and  left  the  snowy  rocks 
clear-cut  against  an  azure  sun-lit 
sky.  *  The  &ce  of  the  sea  was  as 
smooth  as  glass,  and  over  it  rose 
the  long  line  of  snow-capped  peaks, 
softening  from  rugged  purple  crags 
to  emerald*green  slopes  as  they  ap- 
proached the  sea,  looking  about  a 
imle  off,  though  in  fact  the  nearest 
of  them  was  seven.  1  bad  deter- 
mined beforehand  which  peak  1 
should  climb :  it  seemed  to  be  the 


highest  in  Ost  Vaagoe,  and  lay  at 
the  head  of  the  Stover  Fjord.  My 
boatmen  were  pleasant  fellows,  and 
as  I  lay  luxuriously  in  the  stem, 
steering,  I  conversed  with  them  in 
bad  Norse;  my  questions  had  refer- 
ence principally  to  the  sea-birds.  A 
pretty  little  sort  of  guillemot  with 
red  legs  they  call  teMe ;  this  bird 
is  very  common :  another  common 
bird,  the  hen-eider  I  think,  is  called 
ae.  We  passed  many  of  these  with 
a  train  of  young  ones  after  them. 
As  the  boat  skimmed  along  we 
passed  many  beautiful  jelly-fish :  one 
sort  of  boUna  about  the  size  of  a 
goose-egg  was  particularly  common. 
At  last,  after  winding  through  many 
islets,  w^e  enter  the  Stover  Fjord : 
the  only  thing  I  can  compare  it  to 
is  the  Bay  of  Uri,  which  I  think  it 
surpasses  in  beauty,  and  the  Aiguille 
de  Dm  is  rivalled  by  these  snow- 
seamed  pinnacles.  But  it  was  12 
o'clock,  and  I  jumped  ashore  at  a 
sort  of  elbow  where  the  fjord  forks. 
I  put  some  provisions  into  my 
pocket;  then,  with  my  sketching 
materials  slung  upon  my  back  and 
my  alpen-stock  in  my  hand,  1  com- 
menced the  ascent.  1  first  scram- 
bled over  boulders  covered  with 
fern,  bushes,  and  wild  flowers ;  these 
soon  became  very  steep,  and  sling- 
ing myself  up  hand  over  hand 
through  the  bushes  was  very  warm 
work.  I  took  off  my  coat  and  hung 
it  in  the  strap  on  my  back  ;  after  a 
sharp  climb  over  steep  rocks  I  got 
on  to  a  slope  of  snow  that  filled  the 
gorge.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
I  reached  a  col  that  I  had  aimed  at 
all  through.  I  could  see  the  boat, 
a  speck  below,  so  I  jodeled  at  the 
top  of  my  voice,  and  soon  heard 
a  faint  answer.  The  place  I  had 
come  up  was  very  steep,  and  the 
thought  of  descending  it  again  not 
very  pleasant.  I  took  the  precau- 
tion,  however,  of  fixing  bits  of  white 
paper  on  the  rocks  and  bushes 
where  I  had  met  with  difficulty,  to 
serve  as  guides  in  my  descent. 
There  was  a  glorious  view  from 
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where  I  stood,  and  the  day  was  per- 
fection.    After  another  honr  of  steep* 
climbing  I    reached  a  cornice   of 
snow,  but  was  able  to  turn  off  to 
the  right  and  cross  a  level  platean 
of  snow,   from  the   other  side   of 
which  rose  up  my  peak.     I  now  en- 
countered very    steep  snow-slopes 
and  rocks,  and  just  before  the  snow 
rounded  off  into  the  dom,  forming 
a  summit,  it  became  so  hard  that 
my  feet  could  get  no  hold.     I  had 
to  resort  to  step-cutting;  about  a 
dozen  steps  sufficed  to  land  me  on 
the  dom;  an  easy  incline  then  led 
to  the  summit,  on  which  I  stood  at 
4.30  P.M.     I  wished  for  an  aneroid  ; 
but  from  the  time  I  took  to  ascend, 
and  from   other    cirucmstances,   I 
should  think  the  height  to  be  over 
4,000,     and    possibly    5,000    feet. 
Now  for  the  view.     I  have  yet  to 
see  the  Alpine  view  that  surpasses 
this   in    its    extreme   beauty:    the 
mountain  chain  of   the  mainland 
was  in  sight  for,  I  suppose,  a  hun- 
dred miles ;   then  came  the  Vest 
Fjord,  studded  with  islands.     The 
mountains  around  me  were  of  the 
wildest  and  most  fantastic  form^  not 
drawn  out  in  a  long   chain,   but 
grouped  together,  and  embosoming 
lovely  little  tarns  and  lakes.     The 
inner  arm  of  the  Stover  Fjord,  over 
which  I  seemed  to  hang,  was  of  a 
deep'  dark  blue,  except  where  it  be- 
came shallow,  where  it  was  of  a 
bright  pea-green.  This  latter  colour 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fiw5t 
that   the  rocks  below    low-water- 
mark are  white,  with  pure  white 
nullipore  and  hcUa/ni;   there  is  no 
laminaria  or  sea- weed  of  any  sort' 
in  these  narrow  fjords,  except  Fucus 
vesiculostiiy  and  this  grows  only  be- 
tween tide-marks.     Looking  away 
to  the  north  came  Ulvoe,  with  its 
fringe  of  islets ;  then  Langoe,  with 
its  sea  of  peaks :  these  do  not  ap- 
pear,  however,  to  be   so  high   or 
rugged  as  the  peaks  of  Hindoe,  that 
come  next  to  the  sight.     Here  Mo- 


sadlen  stands  up  with  his  lovely 
crest  of  snow ;  for  away,  in  an  o]^ 
posite  direction,  lies  Vest  Vaagde, 
where  I  remarked   another  peak^ 
that  seemed  to  be  of  a  resectable 
height.     The  view  wa6  perfection : 
one  drop  of  bitterness  was  in  my 
cup,  and  that  was  that  a  nei^bour- 
ing  peak  was  evidently  higher  than 
the  one  I  had  climbed.     It  was  con- 
nected with   my  peak  by  a  very 
sharp  rock  ar6te,  just  below  which 
was  a  fiattish  pla^teau  of  crevassed 
n6ve ;   it  was  too  far  to  think   of 
trying  it,  and  it  looked  very  diffi- 
cult ;  an  attempt  upon  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  succeed  if  made  from 
the  south-east.      Having    made  a 
sketch  and  built  a  cairn  of  stones, 
I  looked  about  for  the  easiest  way 
to  descend,  and  found  that  a  long 
slope  of  snow  led  into  a  valley  con«- 
nected  with  the  north  arm  of  the 
Fjord ;  this  I  determined  to  try.     I 
climbed  down  the  steps  I  had  cut, 
with   my  feuse  to  the  snow;  then 
sitting  down  and  steering  with  my 
alpen-stock,  I  made  the  finest  glis- 
sade I  ever  enjoyed.     As  I  neared 
the  bottom  it  was  necessary  to  go 
lightly,  as  a  torrent  was  roaring 
along  under  the  snow.     I  soon  had 
to  take  to  the  moraine,  which  was 
of  a  most  trying  character.     I  now 
got  down  to  a  charming  little  lake, 
in  which  islands  of  snow  floated, 
and  in  which  the  peaks  were  mir- 
rored to  their  summits.     Skirting 
along  this,  and  descending  by  the 
edge  of  a  stream  that  led  out  of  it, 
I  came  to*  another  lovely  tarn,  on 
which  were  a  couple  of  water-fowl. 
From  thislclambereddown  through 
bushes  at  the  side  of  a  vraterfall,' 
and  arrived  on  the  strand  of  the 
Qord  all  safe.     At  6.30  p.m.  I  w«y» 
sitting  in  the  boat,  and  in  tvro  hours 
arrived  in  Melbo.' 

The  superior  peak  that  dashed 
Mr.  Green's  happiness  was  Blaa- 
manden,  which  must  now  be  ooH" 
sidered'  the  highest  point  out  of 
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Hindoe.     Vaagekalien  is  certainly 
lower  even  ihsxi  Higraven. 

Of  the  northern  islandB  of  the 
Lofoden  group  space  fails  me  to 
speak  •  much ;  they  are  bat  little 
known.  Langoe  was  skirted  by 
the  German  expedition  whose  story 
is  *  ersB^hlt  von  Carl  Vogt/  but  his 
notes  on  this  part  of  the  toor  are 
unfortunately  very  scanty.  The 
northern  peninsula  would  seem  to 
be  the  tinest  part  of  Langoe.  I  hear 
of  a  splendid  mountain,  Elotind, 
which  fills  this  tongue  of  land  with  its 
spurs.  Andoe,  the  most  northerly  of 
the  arohipelago,  is  the  tamest  of 
all :  the  interior  of  it  has  been 
surveyed  with  such  minute  care, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
its  mountains  can  be  very  rugged. 
For  the  sake  of  anyone  desirous 
of  visiting  Andoe,  I  may  remark 
that  a  little  steamer  has  been 
started  this  year  in  connection  with 
the  large  boat,  which  meets  the 
latter  at  Harstadhavn  in  Hindoo, 
skirts  the  north  of  that  island, 
calls  at  Dvergberg  and  Andemes  in 
Andoe,  and  after  a  visit  to  the  north 
of  Setijen,  returns  the  same  way  to 
Harstad.  The  same  steamer  calls 
off  thecoast  of  Grry  to,  a  mountainous 
Lofoden,  whose  vast  central  peak  of 
Fussen  one  admires  in  the  distance 
from  the  Vaags  Fjord. 

In  ordinary  years  the  snow  dis- 
appears from  the  low  ground  in 
these  islands  before  May,  and  the 
rapid  summer  brings  their  scanty 
harvest  soon  to  perfection.  A  few 
yijars  ago,  however,  the  snow  lay  on 
the  cultivated  lands  till  June,  and  a 
famine  ensued.  These  poor  people 
live  a  precarious  life,  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  a  singularly  peevish 
climate.  A  whim  of  the  cod-fish,  a 
hurricane  in  the  April  sky,  or  a 
cold  spring,  is  sufficient  to  plunge 
them  into  distress  and  poverty. 
Yet  for  all  this  they  are  an  honest 
and  well-to-do  population ;  for,  being 
thrifty  and  laborious,  they  guard 
with  much  foresight  against  the 
severities  of  nature.     In  winter  the 


aurora  scintillates  over  their  solemm 
mountains,  and  illuminates  the  snow 
and  wan  gray  sea ;  they  sit  at  tfaoir 
cottage-doors  and  spin  by  the  gleam 
of  it ;  in  summer  the  sun  never  aeta^ 
and  they  have  the  advantage  of 
endless  light  to  husband  their 
hardly-won  crops.  Remote  as  tfaej 
are,  too,  they  can  all  read  and  write: 
it  is  strange  to  find  how  much 
intelligent  interest  they  take  in 
the  struggles  of  great  peoples  who 
never  heard  of  Lofoden.  It  is  a 
fact,  too,  not  over-flattering  to  onr 
boasted  civilisation,  that  the  edn* 
cation  of  children  in  the  hamlets 
of  this  remote  cluster  of  islands  in 
the  Polar  Sea  is  higher  than  that 
of  towns  within  a  small  distance  of 
our  capital-city;  ay,  higher  even, 
proportionally,  than  that  of  London 
itself. 

I  would  fain  linger  over  the  deli- 
cious memories  that  the  name  of 
these  wild  islands  brings  with  it; 
would  fain  take  the  reader  to  the 
pine-covered  slopes  of  Sandtorv, 
the  brilliant  meadow  of  httle  Kjden, 
so  refreshing  in  this  savage  land; 
to  the  Tjeldffisund,  as  I  saw  it  ob  % 
certain  midnight,  when  the  lustrous 
sun-light  lay  in  irregular  golden 
bars  across  the  blue  spectral  moun- 
tains, and  tinged  the  snow  peaks 
daintily  with  rose-red.  But  apaoe 
is  wanting;  and  being  forced  to 
choose,  I  will  wind  up  with  a  faint 
description  of  the  last  sight  I  had 
of  the  islands,  on  a  calm  sunnj 
night  in  summer. 

All  day  we  had  been  winding 
among  the  tortuous  tributaries  of 
the  Ofoten  Fjord,  and  as  evening 
drew  on  slipped  down  to  Trano,  a 
station  on  the  mainland  side  of  the 
Vest  Fjord,  near  the  head  of  that 
gulf.  It  had  been  a  cloudless  day 
of  excessive  heat,  and  the  compara- 
tive coolness  of  night  was  refre^ 
ing ;  the  light,  too,  ceased  to  be 
garish,  but  flooded  all  the  air  witk 
mellow  lustre.  From  Trano  wo 
saw  the  Lofodens  rising  all  aloi^ 
the  northern  sky,  a  gigantic  wall  oC 
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irregalar  jagged  peaks,  pale  bine  on 
an  horizon  of  gold  fire.  The  surface 
of  the  Qord  was  slightly  broken 
into  little  tossing  waves,  that,  mur- 
muring faintly,  were  the  only  au- 
dible things  that  broke  the  sweet 
silence ;  the  edge  of  the  ripple 
shone  with  the  colour  of  burnished 
bronze,  relieved  by  the  cool  neutral 
gray  of  the  sea-hollows.  From 
Trano  we  shpped  across  the  Qord 
almost  due  west  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Raftsund.  The  sun  lay  like  a 
great  harvest- moon,  shedding  its 
cold  yellow  light  down  on  us  from 
over  Hindoe,  till,  as  we  glided  gra- 
dually more  under  the  shadow  of 
the  islands,  he  disappeared  behind 
the  mountains :  at  1 1.30  p.m.  we  lost 
him  thus,  but  a  long  while  after 
a  rapine  in  Hindoo  of  more  than 
common  depth  again  revealed  him, 
and  a  portion  of  his  disk  shone  for 
a  minute  like  a  luminous  point  or 
burning  star  on  the  side  of  a  peak. 
About  midnight  we  came  abreast 
of  Aarstenen,  and  before  us  rose 
the  double  peak  of  Lille  Molla, 
of  a  black-blue  colour,  very  solemn 
and  grand;  Skraaven  was  behind, 
and  both  were  swathed  lightly  in 
wreaths  and  fox- tails  of  rose-tinged 
mist.  There  was  no  lustre  on  the 
waters  here ;  the  entrance  to  the 
sound  was  unbroken  by  any  wave 
or  ripple,  unillumined  by  any 
light  of  sunset  or  sunrise,  but  a 
sombre  reflex  of  the  unstained  blue 
heaven  above.  As  we  glided,  in 
the  same  strange  utter  noiseless- 
ness  of  the  hour  when  evening  and 
morning  meet,  up  the  BaHisund 
itself,  inclosed  by  the  vast  slopes  of 


Hindoe  and  the  keen  aiguilles  of 
Yaagoe,  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the 
scene  rose  to  a  pitch  so  high  that 
the  spirit  was  oppressed  and  over- 
awed by  it,  and  the  eyes  could 
scarcely  fulfil  their  function.  Ahead 
of  the  vessel  the  narrow  vista  of 
glassy  water  was  a  blaze  of  purple 
and  golden  colour,  arranged  in  a 
faultless  harmony  of  tone  that  was 
like  music  or  lyrical  verse  in  its 
direct  appeal  to  the  emotions.  At 
each  side  the  Qord  reflected  each 
elbow,  each  ledge,  each  cataract, 
and  even  the  flowers  and  herbs  of 
the  base,  with  a  precision  so  abso- 
lute that  it  was  hard  to  tell  where 
mountain  ended  and  sea  began.  The 
centre  of  the  sund,  where  it  spreads 
into  several  small  arms,  was  the 
climax  of  loveliness;  for  here  the 
harmonious  vista  was  broadened 
and  deepened,  and  here  rose  listind 
towering  into  the  unclouded  hea- 
vens, and  showing  by  the  rays  of 
golden  splendour  that  lit  up  its  top- 
most snows  that  it  could  see  the 
sun,  whose  magical  fingers,  working 
unseen  of  us,  had  woven  for  the  world 
this  tissue  of  variegated  beauty. 
When  I  remember  the  Lofodens, 
I  recall  this  moment,  and  think,  0 
wonderful  white  sun,  who  dost 
bathe  our  bodies  in  healing  waves 
of  light,  filling  our  eyes  with  the 
loveliness  of  the  colour  of  life 
and  our  ears  with  the  subtle  me- 
lodies of  dumb  things  that  grow 
and  ripen  in  thy  sight,  how  little 
men  consider  the  greatness  of  thy 
work  for  us,  and  what  a  beauti- 
ful and  mystical  creation  thou  art 
thyself ! 
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THE   STORY  OF  ALCESTIS. 


THE  legend  of  Alcestis — giving 
her  own  life  that  she  may  re- 
deem the  life  of  her  lord  Admetns 
— is  one  of  those  familiar  relics  of 
antiquity  which  refuse  to  become 
commonplaces.  The  narrative  is  a 
many-sided  one ;  and  there  is  no 
side,  no  aspect,  without  its  own  pecu- 
liar interest.  It  is,  on  the  face  of 
it,  the  parable  of  Love  triumphant 
over  Death ;  and  there  are  special 
surroundings  which  make  this  vic- 
tory a  supreme  one.  The  vicarious 
deaths  braved  on  behalf  of  country 
by  Menoeceus  and  Codrus  in  Hel- 
lenic legend,  or  by  Curtius  and  the 
Decii  in  Koman,  are  not  completely 
adequate  parallels  to  the  self-sacri- 
fice of  Alcestis.  These  famous 
names  belong  to  the  records  or  to 
the  imagined  conceptions  of  con- 
summate patriotism,  strong  enough, 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  nation's  an- 
ticipated gratitude  or  amidst  the 
applause  of  an  army  of  comrades, 
to  carry  out  into  action  those  prin- 
ciples which  every  Greek  and  Ro- 
man in  the  early  days  of  organised 
states  imbibed  from  infancy.  But 
the  devotion  of  Alcestis  differs  from 
these  acts  of  patriotism  very  mate- 
rially. The  question  of  life  and 
death  which  she  faces  is  relieved 
by  no  kind  of  stimulus  or  of  ex- 
citement. The  narrative  belongs 
to  far-off  distances  of  the  heroic 
age,  when  the  abstraction  of  pa- 
triotism was  hardly  at  work  in  a 
definite  form  at  all,  and  when  it 
would  not  in  any  case  be  expected 
to  be  particularly  operative  upon  a 
woman.  Her  husband  is  doomed 
to  die,  unless  a  friend  can  be  found 
willing  to  save  him  by  the  forfeit 
of  a  substituted  life.  The  t€st  of 
devotion  is  a  perfectly  simple  and 
personal  one,  divested  of  everything 
external  that  animates  and  elevates, 
of  everything  that  converts  sacri- 
fice into  a  sort  of  virtual  apotheosis. 
Nor,  if  her  heart  fails  her,  will  she 


stand  alone  in  estimating  her  own 
life  as  the  one  thing  of  paramount 
value  to  herself;  for  all  the  faithful 
retainers  of  the  popular  *  Tyrannus ' 
have  made  precisely  the  same  esti- 
mate, each  in  his  own  case :  they 
had  loved 

Each  man,  himself;  and  held,  no  other- 
wise, 
That  of  all  evils  in  the  world,  the  worst 
Was— being  forced  to  die,  whate'er  death 
gain; 

and  not  these  alone,  but  even  the 
parents  of  Admetus,  with  whom 
life  had  already  run  full  circle  and 
who  were  now  in  extreme  old  age, 
past  all  hope  of  long  avoiding 
Charon  and  the  *  two-oared  skiff,' 
have  declined  to  save  the  son  they 
love  well,  by  foregoing  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  life  they  love  better. 
Still  one  thing  more.  Admetus 
has  been  through  all  his  days  n 
blameless  king  and  a  loyal  and 
loving  husband ;  and  yet,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  compact  with 
destiny,  Alcestis  will  go  down  into 
the  silence  and  darkness  for  one  who, 
however  faithfully  he  loves  her, 
nevertheless  loves  her  less  than  life. 
Mr.  Morris's  version  of  the  story 
disconnects  the  husband's  will,  it 
must  be  admitted,  from  the  self- 
devotion  of  the  wife  ;  but  in  several 
respects,  as  we  shall  see,  his  vei'sion 
stands  by  itself,  and  in  this  particu- 
lar point  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
tenor  of  the  legend  in  its  ancient 
forms. 

And  thus,  Alcestis  was  beset  by 
all  discouraging  examples,  and 
buoyed  up  by  no  external  excite- 
ment or  applause :  for,  though  the 
retainers  moaned  and  wailed  over 
their  *  loved,  lost  queen,*  yet  how 
could  they  applaud  before  her  face 
a  deed  which  would  never  have 
fallen  to  her  lot  had  but  one  man 
among  them  been  not  a  craven  ? 
Thus  it  was  with  Alcestis  when,  all 
alone  in  its  strength,  her  love  rose 
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superior,  not  to  death  only,  but  to 
an  untimely  death.  And  what,  in 
the  heroic  age,  was  the  full  force 
and  meaning  of  *  untimely  death  ?  ' 
The  talk  about  willingness,  for 
another's  sake,  to  leave  life  pre- 
maturely, has  been  frequent  enough 
and  to  spare  among  poets  and  poet- 
asters of  later  ages,  ever  since  the 
*  pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori  *  in  Ho- 
race's famous  ode  requesting  leave 
to  be  *  on  with  the  old  love '  again. 
But  in  the  heroic  societies  words 
were  not  so  wasted  that  phrases 
like  these  could  be  bandied  about, 
short  of  their  true  meaning;  and 
the  conceptions  of  life  and  death 
were  such  that  only  an  Alcestis 
here  and  there  could  use  them  with 
the  true  meaning  attached.  There 
was  in  those  times  no  question  be- 
tween *to  be'  or  *  not  to  be.*  To 
die  was  seldom  thought  of  as  a  short 
and  easy  way  to  end 

The  heartache,  and  the  thousand  natural 

Bhock8 
That  flesh  is  heir  to. 

One  principal  reason  was,  that 
life  had  much  less  heartache  in  it. 
Life — full,  hearty,  physical  life — 
was  the  one  tangible,  visible,  enjoy- 
able blessing ;  and  as  for  death,  it 
was  nought, 

it  was  a  blank,  without  form  and 
idea,  without  motion  or  force.  The 
fancy  of  a  poetical  religiousness  had 
served  only  to  make  the  darkness 
visible ;  death  was  at  best,  after  all, 
darkness,  intangibility,  forgetful- 
ness,  silence.  '  No  mairiage-hymn 
is  there,'  the  poet  said,  *  no  lyre,  no 
dance.'  And  this  gloomy  and  vacant 
conception  of  the  Hereafter  had  its 
counterpart  in  an  intense  love  of 
life,  an  intense  enjoyment  of  its 
brimming  joys. 

The  plenitude  of  the  heroic  life 
has  been  fully  worked  out  by  Mr. 
William  Morris^  and  forms  a  prin- 


cipal element  in  his  version  of  the 
*  Love  of  Alcestis.'^     See  this  pic- 
ture of  Admetus,  reposing  among, 
his  Thessalians,  after  the  labours  of 
a  common  day : 

Now,  on  the  fairest  of  all  autumn  eves, 
"When  midst  the   diisty,  cnfmpled,  dying 

leaves 
The  black  grapes  showed,  and  every  press 

and  vat 
Was  newly  scoured,  this  King  Admetus 'sat 
Among  his  people,  wearied  in  such  wise 
By  hopeful  toil  as  makes  a  paradise 
Of  the  rich  earth ;  for  hght  and  far  away 
Seemed  all  the  labour  of  the  coming  day, 
And  no  man  wished  for  more  than  then  he 

had, 
Nor  with  another's  mourning  was  made 

glad. 
There  in  the  pillar'd  porch,  their  supper 

done, 
They  watched  the  fair  departing  of  the  sun  ;* 
The  while  the  6<^-eyed,  well-girt  maideQi-'- 

poured 
The  joy  of  life  from  out  the  jars  long  stored 
Deep  in  the  earth,  while  little  like  a  king 
As  we  call  kings,  but  glad  with  everything. 
The  wise  Thessalian  eat  and  blessed  his 

life. 
So  free   from  sickenibg  fear  and  foolish 

strife. 

It  was  from  the  perfect  h£H*mony 
and  completeness  of  a  life  like  this, 
where  folk  were  not  yet '  too  restless 
to  be  wise,'  where 

Grief  seemed  a  play  foi^got^  a  pagteiit  vsiii, 
A  picture  painted,  who  knows  where  or 
when, 

that  Admetus  shrank  from  passing : 
this  was  the  life  that  Alcestis  daared, 
when  all  besides  refused,  to  give  up' 
for  his  sake  before  her  time. 

Mr.  Morris  has  done  a  welcome 
and  serviceable  thing  in  using  the' 
wealth  of  his  easy-flowing  couplets 
in  such  a  way  as  to  let  fall  the  true 
lights  upon  this  ancient  Hellenie 
mode  and   standard  of  living,  oH^ 
the  ecstatic  clinging  to  the  daylight^ 
and  on  the  horrOr  of  Hades,  the 
Land  of  the  Unseen.     His  poem  on' 
Alcestis,  which  we  are  now  briefly 
noticing,  mftkes  an  effeotive  back- 
ground to  the  dramatic  version  of 
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the  story  by  Euripides,  and  to  Mr. 
Browning's  BalatiHion*8  Adven- 
ture, the  recent  and  very  powerful 
handling  of  the  Euripidean  drama.' 
Mr.  Morris's  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject is  all  along  peculiar  to  himself. 
Alcestis  dies,  in  his  poem,  never  to 
return  to  life  more.  She  is  re- 
warded by  fame  alone :  when  Ad- 
metus  and  his  people  had  been  long 
forgotten,  her  memory  lived, 

And  her  fair  soul,  as  scent  of  flowers  un- 
seen, 
Sweetened  the  turmoil  of  long  centuries. 

This  she  has ;  but  her  death  is 
absolute  and  irrevocable:  there  is 
no  Persephone  to  relent  and  give 
her  back  to  life,  no  Herakles  to 
wrestle  her  away  from  the  clutch 
of  defeated  Death.  This  mode  of 
relating  the  end  is  precisely  in 
keeping  with  the  tone  of  melan- 
choly but  not  unkindly  resignation, 
the  plaintive  but  acquiescent  Zauses- 
aller,  that  runs  through  all  Mr. 
Morris's  poetry,  and  gives  the 
colour  to  his  view  of  life  and  of  the 
general  order  and  progress  of  hu- 
man things. 

Death  is  the  end  of  life.     Ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labour  be? 

That  is  the  true  note  of  The  Earthly 
Paradise;  and,  in  that  poem  at  all 
events,  it  is  more  consistent  that, 
when  Alcestis  has  reached  the  pre- 
mature end  of  life,  the  end  should 
be  final,  than  that  the  order  of 
things  should  be  disturbed  by  a 
contest  hand-to-hand  with  Death, 
or  by  a  reversal  of  Persephone's 
ordinances.  No  other  issue  would 
have  harmonised  so  exactly  with 
the  disclaiming  protest  that  opens 
the  prologue  to  the  whole  poem : 

I  caimot  easA  the  bnrd«n  of  your  ftors, 
Or  make  quick-coming  death  a  little  Uiing, 
Or  bring  ugain  the  pleasure  of  past  years ; 
Nor  for  my  words  shall  ye  forget  your  tearSf 
Or  hope  again  for  aught  that  I  can  say, 
The  idle  singet  of  An  empty  day. 


The  death  scene  itself  is  described 
in  lines  of  great  beauty.  Admetus, 
having  heard  on  his  sick  bed,  from 
Apollo's  own  lips,  the  decree  that 
nothing  but  a  substituted  life  will 
save  his  own,  turns  his  face  to  the 
wall  and  accepts  in  silent  despair 
what  to  him  is  absolute  doom.  He 
'  knows  what  men  are ' :  his  people 
will  weep  for  him,  commemorate 
him,  anything  but  die  for  him.- 
He  is  quite  certain  that,  when 
death  comes  to  stare  full  in  men's 
faces,  the  truth  will  be  laid  baito 
and  love  of  life  will  be  found  to  be 
stronger  than  all  protestations  of 
personal  love  ;  and  so  in  silence  and 
in  slumberous  trance  he  abides  the 
decrees  of  fate.  Then  Alcestis  rises* 
up  and  watches  by  him  in  the  mid- 
night ;  and  that  watching  is  one  of 
the  noblest  points  in  all  the  narra- 
tives of  The  Earthhj  Paradise,  She 
reasons  for  awhile  with  herself,  and 
then  lies  down  to  die  for  him  by  his 
side.  The  night  wears  away;  the 
ancient  nurse  enters  the  open  door, 
and  by  a  cry  of  surprise  wakens 
Admetus.  He  wakes  to  the  de- 
lighted sense  of  renovated  health 
and  strength : 

But  as  for  something  more  at   last  he 

yearned, 
Unto  his  love  with  troubled  brow  he  turned, 
For  still  she  seemed  to  sleep :  alas,  alas  ! 
Her  lonely  shadow  even  now  did  pass 
Along  f  he  changeless  fields,  oft  looking  back,' 
As  though  it  yet  hud  thought  of  some  great 

lack. 
And,  here,  the  hand  just  iiillen  from  off  his 

breast 
Was  cold;  and  cold  the  bosom  his  hand 

pressed. 
And  eren  as  the  colour  lit  the  day. 
The  colour  from  her  lips  had  waned  away. 

So,  without  his  will  and  without 
his  krtowledge;  she  achieves  her 
niartyrdota,  according  to  this  ver- 
sion of  the  story.  With  gr^t 
beauty,  and  power,  and  delicacy,  it 
is  still  not  a  version  that  satisfies : 
the    credit    of    Admetus    indeed, 
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which  in  the  estimate  of  modem 
morality  is  damaged  past  recovery 
when  he  is  supposed  to  give  the 
consent  of  his  own  •  will  to  the 
martyrdom,  is  here  preserved.  But 
the  act  of  devotion  is  thrust  away 
to  the  extreme  end  of  a  narrative 
principally  concerned  with  other 
things.  We  have  seen  that  much 
is  given  to  a  rich  display  of  the 
plenitude  and  graces  of  the  heroic 
life ;  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
poem  belongs  to  a  subject  barely 
hinted  at  in  the  Euripidean  pro- 
logue, the  servitude  of  Apollo  as 
herdsman  to  Admetus  at  Pherae, 
and  the  several  deeds  done  by  him 
for  his  mortal  lord,  more  especially 
the  miraculous  yoking  of  the  forest 
brutes,  lion  and  boar,  to  the  car 
which  brought  home  Alcestis — only 
80  to  be  won — from  her  father's 
house  at  lolchos.  The  final  de- 
parture of  the  god,  when  the 
destined  servitude  is  over,  fills  up  a 
description  of  great  charm  : 

He  coas?d ;  but  ero  the  golden  tongue  was 

BtiU 

An  odorous  mist  had  stolen  up  the  hill ; 
And  to  Admetu3  first  the  god  grew  dim, 
And  then  was  but  a  lovely  voice  to  him ; 
And  then  at  last  the  sun  had  sunk  to  rest, 
And  a  fresh  wind  blew  lightly  from  the 

west 
Over  the  hilltop,  and  no  soul  was  there : 
But  the  sad  dying  autumn  field-flowers  fair, 
Rustled  dry  leaves  about  the  windy  place, 
Where  even  now  had  been  the  godlike  face. 

The  whole  of  this  curious  and 
deeply  interesting  subsidiary  to  the 
Pheraean  story  is  treated  by  Mr. 
Morris  with  the  inexhaustible 
beauties  of  his  manner;  and  per- 
haps the  sum  of  what  dissatisfies 
in  his  version  ought  to  be  limited 
to  this,  that  the  love  and  self- 
devotion  of  Alcestis  make  a  pecu- 
liarly dramatic  subject,  and  that 
Mr.  Morris  is  not  dramatic,  but 
narrative  and  pictorial. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this 
act  of  sacrifice,  besides  that  which 
takes  especial  account  of  the 
ancient  horror  of  death   and  the 


extremely  intense  value  of  life. 
This  niartyrdom  is  further  a  testi- 
mony to  the  supremacy  of  woman's 
afiection,  made  in  a  time  and 
among  a  society  when  not  quite 
the  highest  things  were  unifonnly 
expected  from  women.  The  heroic 
legends  of  Hellas  do  indeed  con- 
tain many  eicamples  of  female 
character  reaching  to  sublime 
heights ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  an  age  which  con- 
ceived the  endurance  of  a  Penelope, 
and  the  life  and  death  of  an 
Antigone,  was  altogether  wanting 
in  an  undei*standlng  and  estimation 
of  women's  nobleness.  Yet  there 
was  enough  want  of  such  under- 
standing and  genuine  belief  to  add 
vastly  to  the  effect  of  this  vo- 
luntary martyrdom — a  want  which 
increased  instead  of  diminishing 
in  the  historic  ages.  Euripides, 
at  any  rate,  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Pheres,  the  aged  father  of  Ad- 
metus, a  comment  which  tells 
in  this  direction,  running  thus 
in  Mr.  Browning's  transla- 
tion: 

She,  for  the  sex. 
All  of  her  sisters,  put  in  evidence, 
By  daring  such  a  feat,  that  female  life 
Might  prove  more  excellent  than  men  sup- 
pose. 

This  quotation  leads  straight  to  the 
question,  what  sort  of  a  play  the 
Alcestis  of  Euripides  was  intended 
to  be — what  was  its  true  significance 
and  object :  and  that  is  a  problem 
of  more  difficulty  than  perhaps 
appears  at  first.  It  was  long  ago 
noticed  that  this  play  (an  early  one, 
brought  out  B.C.  438,  more  than 
thirty  years  before  the  death  of  its 
author)  is  not  a  regular  tragedy, 
nor  a  regular  satyrio  drama  or 
afterpiece  to  a  trilogy  of  tra- 
gedies. In  length,  as  in  character, 
it  has  been  regarded  as  lying 
between  the  two,  and  it  did  duty 
in  place  of  a  satyric  drama,  reliev- 
ing the  stress  of  tragic  feeling  at 
the  end  of  a  trilogy.  That  this 
was  so,  may  be  accepted  aa  matter 
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of  fact ;  but  it  is  an  inadequate 
criticism  that  would  interpret  the 
whole  mind  of  Euripides  in  this 
drama  fi*om  the  point  of  view  of  a 
tragi-comedian.  To  explain  the 
conduct  of  Admetus,  in  allowing 
Alcestis  to  die  for  him,  as  a  point 
outside  the  range  of  genuine 
tragedy,  and  as  a  singularity  only 
suited  to  an  afterpiece ;  to  look  at 
Hercules  in  the  light  of  a  *  toper  * 
simply,  feasting  like  a  glutton  and 
drinking  potations  pottle-deep,  and 
to  account  for  him  on  the  same 
principle ;  worst  of  all,  to  detect 
a  farcical  element  predominating 
in  the  concluding  scene,  where 
Admetus  so  long  resists  the  request 
of  Herakles  that  he  would  give 
shelter  to  her  who  seems  a  strange 
woman,  but  who  is  in  reality  the 
restored  Alcestis — all  this  is  to  do 
less  than  justice  to  the  genius  and 
the  intellect  of  Euripides.  We  shall 
see  presently  what  a  widely- 
different  affair  Mr.  Browning  has 
made  of  all  these  points ;  and, 
although  he  has  uncovered  depths 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
ancient  drama  which  were  hardly 
seen  to  the  same  degree  by  the  poet 
himself,  yet  it  is  more  harmonious 
with  what  we  know  of  the  intellect 
and  sympathies  of  Euripides  to 
credit  him  with  some  degree  of 
esoteric  significance  in  this  beauti- 
ful and  forcible  afterpiece,  than  to 
be  run  away  with  ,by  the  mere 
name  of  *  afterpiece,'  and,  stripping 
the  play  of  nearly  all  its  poetry,  to 
drop  it  down  far  below  its  proper 
level. 

What  makes  it  excessively  diffi- 
cult to  feel  sure  of  the  mind  of  an 
Athenian  poet  in  a  case  which,  like 
this,  contains  elements  of  curious 
uncertainty,  is  the  little  that  we 
can  really  know  and  grasp  of  the 
point  of  view  taken  by  an  Athenian 
audience.  The  anomalies  of  the 
public  taste  in  Athens  were  such,  for 
example,  that  one  cannot  feel  pre- 
cisely certain  whether  Admetus,  in 
permitting  his  wife  to  die  for  him, 


would  or  would  not  present  a  re- 
volting instance  of  abject  selfish- 
ness.    Three  distinct  theories  may 
be  taken  of  the  husband's  relation 
to  the  wife's  sacrifice,  as  represented 
by  Euripides.     It  may,  first,  be  held 
that   he  was  less    selfish    than  a 
modem  man  would  be   so  far  as 
this,   that  the  self-devotion  was  a 
kind  of  conjugal  duty,  a  species  of 
suttee  before  the  husband's  death, 
which,  though  painful  and  miserable 
to  accept,  might  yet  be  accepted 
without  loss  of  honour.    That  there 
was  some  such,  feeling  latent  in  the 
audience  is  possible;  but,  if  so,  it 
must,  at  any  rate,  have  co-existed 
with  greater  or  less  perception  of 
selfishness,  which  charge  is  ruth- 
lessly   fixed    on    Admetus    by  his 
father  Pheres  during  the  dialogue 
of    recriminations    between    them. 
Or,  next,  it  may  be  held  that  Ad- 
metus was  hopelessly  and  inexcus- 
ably  selfish    before    the    death  of 
Alcestis,  but  that    he  is  educated 
by  the  reality  of  grief  and  loss  to  a 
better  mind.  This  is  the  view  which 
Mr.  Browning  has  worked  out  with 
so  much  power  and  ingenuity  ;  but 
it  is  too  essentially  modem  to  admit 
of  our  supposing  that  it  was  intended 
to  take  much  hold  upon  an  Athenian 
assembly.     Lastly,  it  might  be  ob- 
served that  Admetus  is  not  repre- 
sented by  Euripides  at  all  as  stand- 
ing face  to  face  with  a  present  and 
possible    decision    of    dying    with 
honour  in  his  own  person,  or  ac- 
cepting a  dishonoured  life  at  the 
cost  of  his  wife's  death  ;  but  rather 
as  having  made,  in  past  time,  a  dis- 
honourably   selfish    compact    with 
destiny,  not  at  the  time  realising 
that    the    compact  might    involve 
such  a  loss    as  Alcestis,    and  no 
longer  able  to  reverse  t!ie  agree- 
ment when  that  loss  stared  him  in 
the  face.    After  she   is  dead,   he 
does,  in  self-reproach,   use  words 
(vv.   955-961)   which  imply  that 
the  decision  might  have  been  im- 
mediate afler  au,  and  that  it  had 
lain  in  his  power  to  save,  at  the  last 
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moment,  the  life  that  was  given  in 
his    stead.      But    this  is  not  the 
general  tone  of  the  original  play, 
though    (as    we    haye    said)    Mr. 
Browning  gives  it  the  utmost  pro- 
minence.    This  last  was  probably 
the  most  instinctive  view,  and  most 
femiHar  in  its  close  connection  with 
the  current  ideas  of  destiny,  among 
the    spectators    in   the    theatre  of 
Dionysus.     At  the  same  time,  it  is 
far  from  impossible  that  the  noble 
.intuition   of  a  spiritual    education 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level,  in  the 
character  of  Admetus,   may  have 
JjOQA  present,  to  aome  degree,  in  the 
.mind  of  Euripides  himself,  and  may 
-have  struck  the  eye  of  Socrates,  as 
with  some    intimate    disciples   he 
looked  upon  the  representation,  just 
as  it  has  powerfully  stiuck  the  fancy 
of  the  great  observer  who  has  lately 
given  the  play  its  most  recent  set- 
ting.    To  bring  to  an  end  these  few 
remarks  on  the  Euripidean  play,  it 
may  be  said,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  tragi-comedy,  still  that  the  man- 
ner of  its  composition  was  not  un- 
worthy of  the  *  most  tragic  of  the 
poets.'    Though  certain  points,  like, 
forinstance,  portions  of  the  treatment 
pi.  Herakles.  and  of  Than^.tos  him- 
self,  remain,  and  will  remain,  diffi- 
cult of  interpretation  ;  and  though 
these  and  other  parts  of  the  play 
are  touched  with  grotesque  colour- 
ing— not  a  whit  more  grotesque,  by 
the  way,  than  some  of  the  reliefs 
in  the  most  powerful  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare — yet  the  action  moves 
along  through  a  natural  and  ade- 
quate series  of  situations.     When 
Apollo  and  Thanatos  have  finished 
their    opening     dispute,   Thanatos 
successfully      demonstrating      the 
rights  on  which  he  intends  to  in- 
sist, the  death  scene  follows,  worked 
out  with  assiduous  and  delicate  care 
in  all  that  passes  between  Admetus 
and  Alcestis,   and    finely  relieved 
by    the    stasima    and    by    all   the 
supplemental      choric      utterance 
(japax^nyflf^o)  ;  and  then  the  wail- 
ing hymn,  '  Daughter  of  Pelias,'  is 


broken  in  upon  by  the  arrival  of 
ELerakles.  Whatever  may  hftye 
been  the  grotesquesiiess  intended  m 
the  subordinate  details  of  the  hero  § 
reception^  bis  advent,  his  entertaic- 
ment  in  spite  of  domestic  som^w 
(the  real  extent  of  which  is  care- 
frilly  concealed  from  him  until  be 
has  rested  and  feasted),  and  the 
restoration  which  he  afterwards 
works  out»  are  all  in  the  best  keep- 
ing. While  the  great  guest  i> 
tended  in  the  interior  of  the  palaee, 
the  passionate  interview  of  stroiur 
recrimination  goes  on  outside  be- 
tween Admetus  and  his  father, 
Pheres,  who,  having  refused  to  die 
in  his  son's  place,  now  comes  to 
join  in  paying  the  last  dues  to 
Alcestis'  memory.  Of  this,  tLe 
most  difficult  scene  in  the  pbrtf- 
modem  notions  of  congruity,  we 
shall  have  something  more  to  .^j 
when  speaking  of  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  it  by  Mr.  Brqwnire. 

At  length  Herakles  discovers  the 
trueextent  of  hishost'sbereavemeDt. 
and  departs — ^while  the  king  and  hi- 
retainers  continue  the  death  lament 
or  kommos — to  find  and  challenet 
and  overcome  Death  on  the  road  ths: 
leads  to  Larissa.  The  last,  and  mcbt 
familiar,  scene  represents  Herakle> 
announcing  himself  as  victorious  ir. 
a  chance  wrestling-bout  that  hfA 
been  held  for  all  the  oountry-siile. 
and  bringing  with  him  the  femali 
slave  allotted  as  his  prize.  For  ber 
he  requests  shelter  until  liis  retarn 
from  his  Thracian  expedition ;  and 
the  dialogue  in  which  Admetns  pa- 
thetically resists  the  introduction 
of  this  stranger,  who  is  soon  ve- 
vealed  as  the  restored  Alcestis,  w 
far  from  bearing  the  farcical  cha- 
racter which  some  critics  Iwve 
given  it,  is  full  of  subtle  suggestion, 
even  though  it  may  not  hew*  all  tlu' 
weight  of  construction  which  Mr. 
Browning  has  laid  upon  it. 

To  his  poem  we  must  now  turn. 
Balaustion^s  Adveniure  is  at  onco 
a  translation  (in  greiat  part),  and  a 
very  splendid  sotting,  of  the  Eurip 
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dean  Alcestis,  worthy  of  that  drama, 
■jimd  worthy  also  of  the  great  pic- 
ture of  *  Herakles  Wrestling  with 
Death,'  placed  by  Mr.  lieighton  in 
the  Academy  of  1 87 1.  Stimulated 
by  that  picture,  Mr.  Browning 
seems  to  have  taken  to  this  task  of 
classical  reproduction  with  some- 
thing like  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
convert.  In  the  *  Epistle  of  Klhar- 
shish,'  and  the  *  Death  in  the  Desert,' 
and  in  other  cognate  poems,  he  had 
giycn  tokens  of  what  proportions  a 
subject  from  the  remote  past  might 
be  made  to  take  in  his  hands.  Ajad, 
now  that  at  last  he  has  tried  the  task, 
.working  in  the  fields  once  loved  so 
well  by  Mrs.  Browning,  whose,  lines 
about  *  Euripides,  the  human'  he  has 
four  times  over  quoted  or  referred  to, 
he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  very 
noble  version  of  an  antique  drama, 
and  in  convepng  a  more  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  theory  of  dramatic 
writing  at  Athens  than  anything, 
except  the  Samsofi  Ago^iistes,  has 
yet  conveyed. 

A  great  deal  of  point  and  effect  is 
gained  by  the  notion  of  introducing 
the  play  as  a  recitation  with  com- 
ments. The  reciter's  name  is 
Balaustion  (  *  wild  pomegranate- 
flower  *  in  Greek)  ;  slie  is  herself  a 
young  Bhodian ;  and  she  tells  her 
tale  and  afterwards  recites  the  play 
to,  a  group  of  Athenian  girls,  her 
friends.  It  was,  she  says,  in  the 
year  after  the  Athenian  collapse  be- 
fore Syracuse  (b.c.  412,  twenty-five 
years  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Alctistis  at  Athens)  that  she 
headed  a  band  of  friends  who  re- 
solved not  to  join  in  the  revolt  of 
Khodes  to  Sparta,  but  to  go  to 
Athens  and  ihere  abide,  come  better, 
come  worse, 

Never  diployal  to  the  life  and  light 
Of  the  whole  world  worth  culling  world  at 
all. 

They  set  off  in  a  vessel  from 
Kaunos;  but,  being  wind-oanght, 
they  are  driven  far  down  westward, 
with  a  Lycian  privateer  hard  in 


pursuit.  The  rowers  want  some 
stimulus  for  a  last  effort  to  pull 
away  from  the  pirate  and  to  reach 
a  line  of  land  which,  heaving  into 
sight,  is  believed  to  be  friendly 
Crete.  To  encourage  them,  Balaus- 
tion— a  fertile  rhapsodist  and  singer 
— ^mounts  on  the  altar  by  the  mast, 
and  sings  a  chorus  of  ^schylus. 
The  rowers  *  churn  the  black  water 
white ; '  the  pirate  is  distanced  ; 
but  a  galley,  as  they  near  the  shore, 
strands  out  to  meet  them,  and  in 
dismay  they  find  that  the  land  is 
Sicily,  and  the  city — Syracuse ! 
To  the  challenge  of  the  galley's 
captain,  they  reply  that  they  are 
Kaunians;  but  the  ^schylus  has 
been  heard,  and  they  are  on  the 
point  of  being  driven  back  again  to 
face  sea  and  pirate  as  best  they 
may,  when  there  is  a  pause  and  a 
consultation  on  board  the  galley. 
The  Syracusan  enthusiasm  for 
Euripides  is  at  work,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  Asked,  Can  anyone  on  the 
Kaunian  recite  Euripides  ?  Yes : 
Balaustion  can  and  will  recite 

The  main  of  a  whole  play  from  first  to  last : 
That  strangest,  saddest,  sweetest  song  of 

his 
AAKESnS  :  which  was  taught,  long  years 

ago. 
At  Athens,  in  Glankinoa'  archonship, 
But  only  this  year  reached  our  Isle  o'  the 

Rose. 

(It  is  plain  already  that  the 
Alcesfis  is  something  different  from 
a  mere  tragi-comedy  in  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's acceptation.)  The  suppliant 
crew  are  saved ;  '  sad  Eleotra's  poet ' 
has  saved  them  by  his  very  name. 
They  go  ashore :  she  twice  recites 
the  play  on  the  temple-steps  of  the 
Herakleion ;  they  are  sent  on  to 
Athens  with  abundant  rewards ; 
and  now  Balaustion,  who,  with  the 
young  Syracusan  that  has  followed 
and  18  soon  to  wed  her,  has  seen 
Euripides  and  '  held  the  sacred  hand 
of  him '  in  gratitude,  is  telling  the 
whole  adventure  to  her  friends 
in   the  cool  evening  close  to   the 
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Theatre  of  Bacchus,  and  recites  the 
play  once  more. 

It  is  clear,  as  was  said  before, 
that  this  method  of  *  transcript'  in 
the  form  of  recitation  gives  great 
advantages.  It  enables  Mr.  Brown- 
ing to  throw  in  a  commentaiy,  to 
connect  rhesis  with  stasimon  or 
stasimon  with  dialogue,  bjr  means 
of  an  interpretative  colouring, 
which,  however  it  may  overflow  the 
original  design  of  Euripides,  is 
everywhere  forcible,  dignified,  and 
fall  of  life-like  suggestion.  This 
super-imposed  comment  is  nowhere 
allowed  to  interfere  with  a  transla- 
tion which — though  not  embracing 
every  line  of  the  play — is  in  the  main 
as  close  and  accurate  as  it  is  vivid 
and  powerful.  It  makes  Balaw?- 
fioti's  Adventure  a  different  thing 
from  all  mere  translations,  and 
also  from  all  original  poems  merely 
modelled  on  the  antique ;  and  it 
operates  with  this  double  effect,  that 
it  causes  the  reader  of  the  Greek  to 
look  through  the  translator's  eyes  as 
no  unaided  translation  could  do,  and 
it  gives  his  own  conceptions  with 
greater  clearness  and  force  than 
any  original  work  of  his  own  on  the 
same  subject  would  possess.  But 
the  superstructure  requires  some 
apology;  and  a  plea  for  it  is  put 
into  Balaustion's  mouth,  too  full  of 
genuine  poetry  to  be  left  out : 

You  will  expect,  no  one  of  all  the  words 

O'  the  play  but  is  grown  part  now  of  my 
soul, 

Siuce  the  adventure.    'Tis  the  poet  speaks ; 

But  if  I,  too,  should  try  and  speak  at  times, 

Lfatling  your  love  to  where  my  love,  per- 
chance. 

Climbed  earlier,  foimd  a  nest  before  you 
koew — 

Why,  bear  with  the  poor  climber,  for  love's 
sake! 

Look  at  Baccheion's  beauty  opposite, 

The  temple  with  the  pillars  at  the  porch ! 

See  you  not  something  beside  masonry  ? 

What  if  my  words  wind  in  and  out  the 
stone 

As  yonder  ivy,  the  God's  parasite  ? 

Though  they  leap  all  the  way  the  pillar 
leads. 

Festoon  about  the  marble,  foot  to  frieze, 

And  seipentiningly  enrich  the  roof, 


Toy  with  some  few  bees  and  a  bird  or 
What  then?     The  column  holds  the  cornice 
vp. 

Let  Hs  look  at  some  few  examples 
of  these  expository  additions — ^the 
ivy  climbing  in  and  out  the  stone — 
and  we  shall  see  more  and  more 
clearly  how  ill  content  Mr.  Brown- 
ing would  be  to  accept  the  tragi- 
comedy theory  as  the  only  and  suffi- 
cient key  to  the  Alcestis,  and  to 
the  bearings  of  its  characters  upon 
each  other.  When  Alcestis  has 
been  carried  oat  to  look  her  last 
upon  the  sun,  and  before  he  trans- 
lates her  first  words  (^.Wu  kqi  ^doc 
aftipac),  *  Sun,  and  thou  light  of 
day,'  the  interpreter  thus  suggests 
the  clue  to  the  wliole  of  her  sad  and 
tranquil  utterances  : 

With  eyes  tubaDdoged  now 
Alkestis  looked  upjn  the  action  here. 
Self-immolation  f  >r  Admetos'  sake  ; 
Saw,  with  a  new  s'^ns**,  all  her  death  would 

do, 
And  which  of  her  survivors  had  the  right. 
And  which  the  less  right  to  survive  thereby. 
For,  you   shall  note,  she   uttered  no  one 

word 
Of  love  more  to  her  husband,  though  he 

wept 
Plenteously,  waxed  importunate  in  prayer. 

Admetos  had  his  share  and  might  d^^part. 
The  rest  was  for  her  children  and  herself. 

And  thus,  again,  after  Admetns* 
^  long  and  pathetic  assurance  of  love, 
remembrance,  and  faithfulness,  the 
very  heart  of  the  man  (it  will 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Browning 
looks  at  the  compact  with  Destiny 
as  one  which  might  have  been  re- 
scinded on  the  moment  by  an  act  of 
will)  is  acutely  analysed : 

So  he  stood  sobbing ;  nowis«  insincere, 
Bat  somehow  childlike,  like  his  children, 

like 
Childishness  the  world  over.     What  was 

new 
In  this  announcement  that  his  wife  must 

die? 
What  particle  of  pain  beyond  the  pact 
He  made,  with  eyes  wide  open,  long  ago- 
Made  and  was,  if  not  glad,  content  to 

make? 
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Now  that  the  sorrow,  he  had  called  for, 

came, 
He  sorrowed  to  the  height:  none  heard 

him  say, 
However,  what  would  seem  so  pertinent. 
To  keep  this  pact,  I  find  surpass  my  power ; 
Bescind  it,  Moirai !  Give  me  back  her  life, 
And  *take  the  life  I  kept  by  base  exchange. 

She  dies;  and  then  he,  who  had 
used  himself  to  practise  with  the 
terms  of  the  bargain,  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  fact,  not  &ncy,  and  began 
to  taste  the  truth.  The  truth,  at 
first,  of  his  loss ;  the  truth  of  his 
own  selfishness  is  not  fully  revealed 
to  his  eyes  until  the  arrival  of  his 
old  father,  Pheres,  who  comes  with 
the  commonplaces  of  sorrow, 

Bringing  the  decent  praise,  the  due  regret. 
And  each  banality  prescribed  of  old, 

and  thus  holding  a  veil  that  was  all 

too  thin   over  his  son's  spiritless 

cravenhood,    and    his   own.      The 

son,   as  in  a  mirror,  saw  himself. 

He, 

— full  i*  the  face 
Of  Pheres,  his  true  father,  outward  shape 
And  inward  fashion,  body  matching  soul — 
Saw  just  himself  when  ye^rs  should  do 

their  work 
And  reinforce  the  selfishneDS  inside 
Until  it  pushed  the  last  disguise  away ; 
As  when  the  liquid  metal  cools  i*  the  mould, 
Stands  forth  a  statue,  bloodless,  hard,  cold 

bronze ; 
So,  in  old  Pheres,  young  Admetos  showed. 
Pushed  to  completion. 

That  is  the  kind  of  interpretation 
which  Mr.  Browning  has  been  bold 
enough  to  put  upon  what,  in  its 
bare  outlines,  is  so  revolting  a  scene 
in  the  play.     There  is  more  besides, 
more  that  should  be  read  in  full, 
not  quoted  in  brief ;  for  he  detects 
in    the    bickering    and  wrangling 
Admetus,   and  describes  in  clear- 
cutting  verse,  the  man  who  was  on 
his  way  to  see  the  naked  truth, 
both  about  his  loss  and  about  him- 
self, but  who  was  bafHed  and  inter- 
rupted and  thrown  back  upon  '  the 
little  mind  '  by  the  advent  of  that 
very  one  who  had  seemed,  in  emer- 
gency,  the  likeliest  to   help,  and 
might  even  now  lie  open  to  argu- 
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ment,  yet  who  speaks — when  his 
lips  move — with  the  tormenting 
echo  of  his  own  selfishness. 

At  length  the  sorrow  works  its 
gradual  work  to  completion.  Ad- 
metus  begins  to  '  be  like  his  wife ;' 
he  leaves  behind  '  the  littleness  of 
tears ;'  and  when,  in  the  last  dia- 
logue, Herakles  is  testing  the  king, 
and  enabling  the  veiled  wife  to 
overhear  the  words  which  tell  of 
her  husband's  truth — for  that  is 
what  Mr.  Browning  makes  of  the 
passage  which  even  so  able  a  critic 
as  K.  0. Miiller  could  call  a  'farcical 
scene ' — the  hero  divines  the  accom- 
plished change : 

Oil,  he  knew 
The  signs  of  battle  bard  fought  and  well 

won. 
This  queller  of  the  monsters!— knew  his 

friend 
Planted  firm  foot,  now,  on    tbe  loathly 

thing 
That  was  Admetos  late!  'would  die,'  he 

knew, 
Ere  let  the  reptile  raise  its  crest  again. 

This  being  the  reading  given  to 
Admetus'  part  in  the  action,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  at  finding 
that  Herakles  is,  in  Mr.  Browning's 
version,  raised  to  something  higher 
than  a  *  toper's  '  level.  He  is  the 
impersonation  of  sound,  wholesome, 
energetic  life,  based  upon  energetic 
truth  and  courage,  clearing  the  close 
atmosphere  of  gloom  and  sorrow 
and  imbecility  and  untruth.  When, 
on  his  inopportune  arrival,  the  king 
persuades  him  that,  though  death 
is  in  the  house,  it  is  an  ahen's 
funeral  that  they  are  prepariug,  he 
takes  Admetus  at  his  word,  and 
goes  iu  to  enjoy  his  hospitality : 

This  trouble  must  not  ht^der  any  more 
A  true  heart  from  good  \«\U  and  pleasant 
ways. 

[He]  flung  into  the  presence,  frank  and  free, 
Out  from  the  labour  into  the  repose, 
Ere  out  again  and  over  head  and  ears 
r  the  heart  of  labour,  all  for  love  of  men. 

These  passages  will  give  no  unfair 
idea  of  the  expository  portions  of 

s  s 
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Mr.  BroYming's  reprodtiction  of  the 
Aleestis,  Of  tlie  translatioii  itself 
this  is  Bcarcoly  the  place  to  compare 
the  details  with  the  Greek;  bnt, 
after  a  toierablj  close  comparison, 
it  may  well  be  said  that,  frill  as  the 
translated  work  is  of  beaaty  and 
yigonr,  it  is  no  less  remarkable  for 
constant  and  pains-taking  care.  A 
single  example  may  illustrate  the 
kind  of  double  merit  which  abounds 
through  the  play.  Herakles,  when 
trying  to  rally  his  friend  from 
drooping  despondency,  asks  him 
(v.  1079) 

and  that  line  is  rendered  by  the 
couplet 

But  how  caire  way  V  the  life  that  lies 

before, 
If  bent  on  groaning  ever  for  the  past? 

That  is  just  the  expansion  which 
Dryden,  in  his  best  mood,  would 
haye  approved,  nor  Person  disap- 
proved. 

Detached  passages  of  arresting 
merit  or  beauty  occur  too  often  to 
admit  of  any  complete  notion  in 
quotations ;  but  there  are  two  or 
three  that  must  not  be  omitted. 
When  the  chorus  of  Phereeans, 
wondering  at  the  boldness  of  Ad- 
metus  in  daring  to  play  the  host 
amidst  his  sorrows,  put  their  trust 
at  last  in  his  insight,  and  were  per- 
suaded of  his  pi^us  wisdom,  tiliey 
sang  the  fine  and  finely-rendered 
stasimon,  '  Harbour  of  many  a 
stranger,' 

And  they  admired :  nobility  of  soul 
Was  self<impslled  to  reverence,  they  saw : 
The  best  mtn  ever  prove  the  tpitest  too : 
Somethina    instinctive    guides    them   stiU 
aright. 

When  Herakles  has  at  length 
learned  from  the  much^scandalised 
serving-man  that  the  house  is 
mourning  for  none  other  than  its 
Queen,  his  jovial  merriment  dies  out 
like  a  quenched  beacon-brand,  but 


Not  long  quenched !   As  the  flame,  just 

hurried  off 
The  brantTs  edge,  suddenly  renews  its  hUe. 
Tasting  some  riclmess  caked  Y  the  core  0* 

the  tree — 
Pine,  with  a  blood  that's  oil — ^and  triumphs 

up 
PilLirwise  to  tbe  sl^y  and  saves  the  world ; 
So,  in  a  spasm  and  splendour  of  resolve, 
All  at   once  did  the  God  sormount  the 

man. 

On  the  return  frt>m  the  tomb,  it 
is  not  till  the  procession  comes  to  a 
standstill—'  home,  all  save  she ! ' 
— that  Admetus  feels  the  whole 
rush  of  his  sorrow:  but  then 

when  he  lifted  head  and  &oe 
Piom  the  two  hiding  hands  and  peploe' 

fold. 
And  looked  forth,  knew  the  palace,  knew 

the  hills, 
Knew  the  plains,  knew  the  friendly  fre- 
quence there. 
And  no  Alkestis  any  more  again — 
Why,  the  whole  woe  hUUtwiike  broke  on 
him. 

When  the  play  of  Euripides  is 
finished,  Balaustion — ^while  talking 
of  Sophocles,  who  '  means  to  make 
a  new  piece '  and  modal  a  new  Ad- 
metos,  flfld  while  claiming  honour 
for  him  no  less  than  for  '  Bunpides, 
the  human '  (*  All  cannot  lore  two 
great  names  :  yet  some  do  ') — pro- 
poses to  try  ner  own  hand  at  a 
story  of  Alcestis.  And  on  this 
thread  Mr.  Browning  hangs  that 
version  of  the  story  which  makes 
Persephone,  not  Herakles,  the  re- 
storer. After  the  vigorous  and 
vital  drama,  this  episode  falls  a 
little  flat.  Here,  as  in  The  Earthly 
Paradise^  the  will  of  Admetus  is 
freed  from  blame;  and  the  ethical 
aim  of  the  piece — especially  in  a 
long  speech  of  Apollo's — seems  to 
point  at  the  small  importance  to  the 
general  sum  of  the  gods'  purposes 
whether  a  man  dies  in  the  middle 
of  his  work  or  lives  out  his  work- 
ing  day.  The  feebleness  and  fiitiHty 
of  human  work  at  best  are  brought 
into  prominence  in  the  condudmg 
lines. 
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Just  ai.  Uie  end  of  all,  there  are  both  on  the  legend  and  on  hiinEelE| 

Bome   words  of   'In    Uemoriam'  and  thus  to  some  extent  justified 

to  her  who  translated  the  Prome-  the  tragi-comedy  hTpothesis.    But 

theue,   and  who  loved    the   (Jreek  the    '  most    tragic    of   the  poets,' 

poeta  and  Greek  literatnre  so  well.  the  first  fiiyonnte  of  Milton,   was 

Knoogh  has  already  been  said  to  certainly  a  man  of  oonsrunmate 
explain  what  is  here  held :  that,  genius  and  insight.  '  Why  should 
though  Mr.  Browning  has,  in  his  I  write  anything  from  myseli^* 
treatment  of  the  Konpidean  play,  Foraon  nsed  to  ask,  '  while  any- 
gone  beyond  the  meaning  and  de-  thing  remains  to  be  done  for 
sign  of  Its  anthor,  yet  that  in  some  such  an  anthoras  Eoripides  ? '  Mr. 
degree— a  degree  decidedly  beyond  Browning  may  have  done  much  by 
the  reach  of  the  average  Athenian  his  '  tianstript '  ham  the  Aleesli*  to 
spectators — Eoripides  may  have  reawaken  the  capacity  for  gangii^ 
been  no  stranger  to  the  subtle  sng-  Greek  literature  at  its  true  valne ; 
gestions  inwoven  with  the  text,  and  he  knows  and  loves  Enripides 
Between  an  intention  to  treat  the  too  well  not  to  rejoice  if  snch  a 
legend  fnlly,  and  the  necessity  to  result  shonld  really  follow  the 
snst^  the  attention  of  his  audi-  achievement  of  his  May-monthtaek. 
ence,  Euripides,  perhaps,  was  bard  Horace  M.  Uoulk. 
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THE  TRIAL  OP  MARY  STUART,  SOMETIME  QUEEN  OF 

SCOTS. 

Edited  bt  Shirlet. 

[This  curious  document  was  discovered  in  the  repositories  of  our  deceased  contributor, 
Dion3'siu8  Diamond,  M.D.,  and  is  now  made  public  in  accordance  with  directions 
contained  in  his  last  will  and  testament  to  that  effect.  '  It  is  my  last  contribution 
to  Froier*  he  observes,  with  a  certain  tremor  in  his  pen,  which  we,  who  knew  the 
man,  can  detect.  Our  friend's  notes,  illustrations,  aod  annotations,  which  are  rather 
bulky,  hare,  in  the  meantime,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  been  omitted.] 


THE  LAST  DAY. 

THE  Court  met  ibis  dav  at  lo 
o'clock,  when  the  Procurator- 
General  resumed  his  speech  for  the 
prosecution.     He  said : 

When  the  Court  rose  last  night 
I  had  concluded  my  detailed  analysis 
of  the  evidence  which  has  been  ad- 
duced by  my  learned  friend  and  by 
myself,  and  it  now  only  remains  for 
me  to  sum  up  the  general  results 
at  which  we  have  arrived.  Well, 
then,  gentlemen,  we  find  that  Mary 
Stuart  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1560,  resolved  to  reverse  the  Re- 
formation. Sbe  had  been  selected 
by  the  gp-eat  Catholic  Confederacy 
to  bring  Scotland  and  England  back 
to  the  Church,  and  she  had  zealously 
iu;cepted  the  mission,  for  she  was 
by  education  and  babit  a  bitter  and 
intolerant  Romanist,  who  would 
have  drunk  greedily  the  blood  of 
the  saints.  This  purpose  fired  al- 
most into  genius  a  really  supreme 
intellect — an  intellect  of  the  finest 
and  rarest  fibre.  Yet,  like  the  Ca- 
tholic society  of  the  age,  her  nature 
was  two- fold — she  was  a  devotee 
^nd  a  rake.  She  had  been  educated 
in  a  sort  of  moral  Hell — the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  French  Court,  with  its 
devilish  vices  and  graces,  had  been 
breathed  by  her  from  her  earliest 
girlhood,  and  her  temper  was  vehe- 
ment and  unregulated.  For  years 
after  her  return  she  was  forced  to 
dissemble.  The  Reformation  could 
not  with  £Eiir  hopes  of  success  be 
directly  assailed — it  needed  to  be 
undermined.  To  carry  out  her  ob- 
ject more  securely,  Mary  put  herself 
into  the  hands  of  the  Reformers, 


and  did  not  attempt  to  restrain  the 
violence  of  their  zeal.  At  length  the 
hour  arrived  when,  having  planted 
herself  firmly  on  her  throne,  having 
won  the  love  of  her  subjects  by  her 
really  great  qualities — her  wit,  her 
gaiety,  her  courage — she  could  ven- 
ture to  remove  the  mask.  She 
joined  that  Catholic  alliance  from 
which  a  brood  of  furies  sprang,  and 
she  married  her  cousin,  Lord  Dam- 
ley,  whom  she  did  not  love,  with 
the  intention  of  uniting  and  con- 
solidating the  CathoHcism  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

Elizabeth  and  Murray  had  been 
lulled  into  a  dangerous  security  by 
Mary's  docility  and  candour.  Their 
eyes  were  opened  by  this  unmis- 
takeable  declaration  of  war,  and 
they  were  unwillingly  forced  to 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
common  faith.  But  Mary's  stealthy- 
arts  had  not  been  wasted,  and  Mur- 
ray soon  found  to  his  cost  that  the 
Queen  had  both  the  power  and  the 
will  to  crush  him.  She  drove  him 
and  his  friends  across  the  Border, 
and  for  a  time  Protestantism  ap- 
peared to  be  in  imminent  peril. 

But,  on  the  brink  of  victory,  the 
weak  point  in  Mary's  character  as- 
serted itself.  With  her  own  hand 
she  shattered  the  edifice  she  had 
raised.  She  took  a  passionate  un- 
controllable aversion  to  her  hus- 
band, and  she  fell  in  love  with 
another  man. 

Damley,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  his 
sins,  might  have  been  allowed  to 
live  on,  but  for  his  share  in  David 
Rizzio's  murder.  The  Protestant 
lords  had  induced  the  foolish  lad 
to  join  the  conspiracy  against  ilie 
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X^atliolic  secretary,  and  he  was  pre- 
sent in  the  Queen's  boudoir  when 
the  murder  was  committed.  She 
swore  with  hot  tears  that  she  would 
give  him  a  sore  heart:  and  she 
kept  her  word. 

Even  before  the  murder  of  Rizzio, 
Mary  had  been  on  familiar  terms 
with  Both  well.  After  the  murder 
their  intimacy  became  notorious. 
They  sinned  in  the  most  public 
manner,  and  the  Queen's  infatua- 
tion about  her  histy  lover  was 
openly  manifested.  Her  extraor- 
dinary visit  to  his  Castle  of  Hermi- 
tage, in  Liddesdale,  as  well  as  her 
frequent  interviews  with  him  in  the 
lodgings  of  his  discarded  mistress, 
were  known  to  all  the  world.  It 
was  obvious  that  she  was  ready  to 
marry  him  if  her  husband  could 
be  got  rid  of:  and  Bothwell — as 
she  well  knew — was  not  the  man 
to  stick  at  trifles. 

They  tried  to  poison  him  at  Stir- 
ling, but  the  drug  would  not  work ; 
and  then,  sick  and  terrified,  the 
wretched  Damlcy  fled  to  his  father's 
country.  But  Mary  followed  him 
to  Glasgow  and  lured  him  to  the 
Kirk  o'  Field,  which  Bothwell  had 
prepared  for  his  reception.  The 
proud  spirit  of  the  Queen  must  have 
protested  against  the  work  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  and  her  letters 
show  how  keenly  she  felt  the  de- 
gradation of  her  treachery : 

I  am  doing  what  I  hato.  Would  you  not 
laugh  to  see  me  lie  so  veil  and  dissemble 
80  well,  and  tell  truth  betwixt  my  hands  ? 
I  must  go  forward  with  my  odious  purpose. 
You  make  me  dissemble  so  far  that  I  abhor 
it,  and  you  cause  me  to  do  the  office  of  a 
traitress.  If  it  were  not  to  obey  you  I  had 
rather  die  than  do  it :  my  heart  bleeds  at 
it. — Alas  !  I  never  deceived  anybody :  but 
I  remit  me  altogether  to  your  pltasure. — 
Have  no  evil  opinion  of  me  for  this,  you 
yourself  are  the  cause  of  it :  for  my  own 

gritate  revenge  I  would  not  do  it  to  him. 
eeing  then  that  to  obey  you,  my  dear  love, 
X  spare  neither  honour,  conscience,  hazard, 
nor  greatness,  take  it,  I  pray  you,  in  good 
part. 

There  is  real  anguish  in  these 
passages ;  but  she  had  become  the 


slave  of  a  passion  which  she  could 
not  disobey,  and  which  had  utterly 
subdued  her.  So  she  brought  the 
plastic  Damley  with  her  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  miserable  business 
was  quickly  finished.  *Whidder 
then  is  he  led  ?  * — These  are  the  words 
of  the  honest  and  impartial  Bucha- 
nan.— *  Into  the  maist  desolate  part 
of  the  town,  sumtyme  inhabitit 
while  the  Papische  preistis  kingdom 
lestet,  bot  for  certane  yeiris  past 
without  ony  dwaller,  in  sic  a  hous 
as  of  itself  wold  haif  fallin  downe, 
yif  it  had  not  been  botched  up  for 
the  tyme  to  serue  the  turne  of 
this  nicht's  sacrifice.  Now,  I  be- 
seik  you,  sen  ye  cannot  with  your 
eyis,  yet  at  the  leist  with  your 
myndes  behold,  ane  hous  whilum 
of  auld  preistis,  among  graves,  be- 
twene  the  ruynes  of  twa  tempillis,. 
itself  also  ruynous,  neir  to  the  theifis 
hant,  and  itself  ane  resetter  of 
theifis,  not  far  from  the  fort  and 
garrisoun  of  his  enemies,  that  stude 
richt  over  againis  the  dure,  be 
whilk  yif  ony  man  suld  fle  out,  he 
culd  not  eschaip  their  traterous  am- 
buschment.  The  veuary  schape  of 
this  place,  when  ye  considder  in 
your  mynd,  when  ye  heir  of  the 
mines  of  kirkis,  graves  of  deid  men, 
lurking  comeris  of  theifis,  bordel- 
housis  of  harlotis — dois  not,  I  say, 
not  the  hous  only,  but  also  everie 
part  neir  about  it,  serue  to  pro- 
clarae  mischeif  and  trecherie  ?  ' 

This  was  the  house  which,  on 
the  morning  of  February  lo,  1567, 
was,  with  the  unlucky  Darnley, 
blown  into  the  darkness.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  Queen  was  in 
general  true  to  her  friends,  and 
now  she  did  her  utmost  to  screen 
her  accomplice.  But  her  efforts 
were  unavailing ;  the  dramatic  ac- 
companiments of  the  murder  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  Europe, 
and  the  general  instinct  divined 
that  Mary  and  her  paramour  were 
the  murderers.  Though  Damley 
had  been  removed,  and  Lady  Both- 
well  divorced  on  a  shameful  plea, 
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to  enable  them  to  wed,  yet  the 
feelings  of  horror  and  indignation 
which  their  crime  had  evoked, 
forced  them  to  pause.  A  voluntary 
marriage  would  have  been  ruinous 
to  the  Queen ;  so  it  was  arranged 
between  them  that  Bothwell  should 
appear  to  carry  her  off  by  force. 
She  went  to  Stirling,  and  the 
''ravishment'  was  effected  on  her 
return.  A  month  afterwards  they 
were  married  at  Holyrood,  and  the 
widow  of  Henry  Damley  became 
the  wife  of  his  assassin.  But  their 
happiness  was  short-lived ;  the  out- 
raged national  sentiment  rose  in 
revolt  against  these  monstrous  nup- 
tials, and  the  Queen  was  separated 
from  her  lover,  and  secluded  in  the 
Castle  of  Lochleven.  These  are  the 
undoubted  circumstances  of  the 
ease ;  and  I  maintain,  gentlemen, 
that  the  sequence  of  circumstance 
alone  is  sufficient  to  convict  the 
Queen. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  done.  The  im- 
mense mass  of  evidence  which  has 
be^i  laid  before  you  must  have 
produced  on  your  minds  a  some- 
what bewildering  impression.  But 
I  venture  to  say  that,  amid  the 
ehaotic  confusion,  one  figure  stands 
out  in  disastrous  simplicity,  one 
story  is  told  with  fatal  precision. 
The  duty  which  you  have  to  dis- 
charge is  as  simple  and  as  precise. 

The  Solicitor- General  then  rose 
to  address  the  Jury  for  the  defence. 
He  said : 

The  issue  which  my  friend  sub- 
mits to  you  is  in  Uiese  terms : 
Whether  the  said  Mary  Stuart  was 
privy,  art  or  part,  to  the  murder  of 
her  husbajid,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 
Damley?  and  whether  the  said 
Mary  Stuart  was  privy  to  the 
said  murder  in  order  that  she 
might  marry  the  Earl  Bothwell  ?  ' 
You  see  what  my  learned  friend's 
ease  requires.  Before  you  can  re- 
turn an  affirmative  answer,  you 
must  be  persuaded  that  Mary  mur- 
dered Darnley  to  enable   her    to 


gratify  a  'filthy  and  inordinate 
love  '  for  BothweU.  It  is  the  com- 
bination of  these  two  elements  that 
gives  its  almost  dramatic  wickedness 
to  the  crime ;  unless  these  two  had 
interlaced  the  tragedy  at  Kirk  o' 
Field  would  have  been  quickly  for- 
gotten. This  is  not  a  technical 
plea  arising  out  of  the  form  of 
the  issue  which  my  friend  has 
framed.  If  Damley,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  woman  whom  with 
unmanly  meanness  he  had  wronged 
and  slandered,  was  simply  removed 
out  of  the  world  as  a  noxious,  un- 
clean animal,  hateful  to  Gt)d  and 
man,  the  verdict,  even  from  the 
impartial  assize  of  history,  must  be 
substantially  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

It  is  clearly,  gentlemen,  of  the 
first  importance,  in  enabling  us  to 
understand  what  follows,  that  we 
should  obtain  a  clear  conception  of 
the  character  of  the  girl — for  she  was 
little  more  than  a  girl — who  in  1 560 
entered  the  Boyal  Palace  of  Holy, 
rood  as  Queen  of  Scotland.  She  was 
only  eiffht  days  old  when  she  be- 
came the  nominal,  only  eighteen 
years  old  when  ^e  became  the 
actual,  ruler  of  Scotland.  My  friend 
says  that  all  her  girlhood  was  spent 
at  the  wicked  French  Court — the 
truth  being  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  her  life,  up  to  the  day  when 
she  sailed  for  Leitn,  had  been  passed 
in  the  seclusion  of  a  nunnery.  Her 
brief  married  life  was  blameless — 
Mr.  George  Buchanan  even  can  find 
no  flaw  in  her  behaviour  to  Francis, 
except  that  she  poisoned  him.  But 
she  had  been  bred  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic by  her  uncles — the  great 
Catholic  soldier,  and  the  great  Ca- 
tholic priest — ^and  she  returned  to 
Scotland  with  a  purpose  fixed  as 
the  stars  to  undo  the  Reformation. 
So  my  learned  friend  says,  and  her 
conduct  during  the  four  years  that 
followed,  is  attributed  by  him  to 
consummate  deceit  and  prolonged 
dissimulation. 

I  am  ready  to  join  issue  with  him 
here.     It  is  quite  true  that  during 
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these  Tears  Mary's  policsy  was  stadi- 
OQsljinederete,  and  eyen  to  a  certain 
extent  anti-Gatholic.  The  power  was 
in  the  handa  of  the  Protesttot  nobi- 
lity and.olergy ;  bnt  as  far  as  possi- 
ble she  exerted  her  influence  against 
its  harsh  and  arbitrary  exercise.  In 
so  &r  as  it  was  a  moderate  policy  it 
refleoted  her  own  inclinations ;  in  so 
taar  as  it  was  anti-Catholic  it  was 
forced  upon  her.     Mary  was  not  a 
fanatic.     There  is  no  proof  what- 
ever that  she  was  devoted  to  Borne. 
She  had  at  most,  in  these  earlier 
years,  a  conservative    attachment 
to  the  Chnroh  in  which  she  was 
br»L    Bnt  it  went  no    deeper — 
quick  observers  like  Eandolph  could 
see  that  her  ecclesiastical  sympa- 
thies were  not  keen.    Her  nature, 
indeed,  was  of  that  large  and  mi^- 
nanimous  sort  which  does  not  relish 
restraint.     She  was  at  home  in  the 
saddle,  and  she  talked  as  fearlessly 
as  she  rode.    It  has  been  said  that 
Elisabeth  was  half  a  Catholic  at 
heart;  Mary,  on  the  contrary,  was 
half  a  Protestant.      She  was  far 
ahead,  however,   of   the  ordinary 
Protestant  of  her  own  age.     Some 
dim  conception  of  what  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  freedom  of  con- 
science had    been  formed  by  her. 
My  friend  is  merely  libelling  her 
when  he  says  that  she  would  have 
enjoyed  a  Baortholomew — there  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  her  heart  was 
cruel,  or  that  she  loved  blood.     She 
wanted  toleration  for  herself  and 
for  her  friends — ^that  was  all.     It  is 
easy  to  assert  that  her  zeal  for  reli- 
gious liberty  may  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  in  the  minority. 
It  may  be  so:    such  an  assertion 
does  not  admit  of  absolute  disproof. 
But  I  venture  to  entertain  a  very 
confident  belief,   that  Mary,  from 
her  unianatical  point  of  view,  saw 
no  particular  reason  why  Christian 
men,   as  a  Christian  duty,  should 
constantly  bum  and  hang  and  flay 
each  other.     That  she  was  in  the 
minority  may  possibly  have  quick- 
ened this  conviction  into  activity ; 


but  it  was  primarily  due  to  what 
her    contemporsries    would     have 
called  a  seeptioal  habit  of  mind. 
Whatever  its  source,  she  held  to  it 
at  least  with  singular  consistency 
and  tenacity ;  she  was  never  satis- 
fied with  less,  and  she  never  asked 
for  more.    Before  she  left  France 
she  told  Throgmorton  that  the  reli- 
gion which  she  professed  she  took 
to  be  upon  the  whole  the    most 
acceptable   to  God,  but  that  she 
meant  to  constrain  none  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  hoped  that  none  of  them 
would  be  supported  to    constrain 
her.     Throgmorton  saw  her  after- 
wards in  Edinburgh.     '  The  Queen,' 
he    wrote,    'quietly  tolerates    the 
Reformed  Religion,  who  is  thought 
to  be  no  more  devout  towards  Rome 
than  for  the  contentation  of  her 
uncle.'     When  a  &natical  assembly 
assured  her  that  the  practice   of 
idolatry  could  not  be  tolerated  in 
the  Sovereign  any  more  than  in  the 
subject,  she  told  them  plainly  that 
while  no  consideration  would  induce 
her  to  forsake  the  religion  in  which 
she  had  been  brought  up,  yet  she 
did  not  desire  to  force  the  conscience 
of  any  person,  but  would  permit 
every  one   *to  serve  God  in  such 
manner  as  they  are  persuaded  to  be 
the  best ; '  and  the  Act  passed  in 
1 567,  when  she  was  all-powerful  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  country,  was 
an  Act  to  secure  liberty  of  religion, 
and  liberty  only. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  she  de- 
signed ultimately  to  obtain  the  re- 
peal of  the  laws  which  prescribed 
the  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  to 
recover  for  the  Catholic  clergy  some 
portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
which  a  rapacious  nobility  had  ap- 
propriated.  But  it  did  not  enter 
into  her  head  to  ally  herself  with 
the  intemperate  zealots  who  were 
eager  to  drag  every  heretic  to  the 
stake.  No  word  of  hers  can  be  quoted 
which  will  bear  such  construction. 
She  was  a  dutiful  daughter  of  the 
Church,  in  the  courtly  ecclesiasti- 
cal language,  and  that  was  all.   My 
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friend  says  that  she  signed  the 
Catholic  League.  The  evidence  (as 
I  shall  show)  is  qnite  the  other 
way.  She  held  herself  resolutely 
aloof  from  the  great  conspiracy 
against  the  Reformation  which  was 
being  hatched  by  the  Kings  and 
Bishops  of  Catholic  Europe. 

Later  in  life  Mary's  religious 
convictions  grew  in  force  and  in- 
tensity. She  became  a  Saint  of  the 
Church,  a  martyr  for  the  faith.  She 
had  been  bitterly  persecuted,  and 
p3rsecution  bore  its  usual  fruit. 
Suffering  fanned  her  devotion  to 
her  Church  into  a  fiercer  glow. 
The  even  balance  of  her  mind  was 
upset.  The  cruelly  hunted  victim 
turned  upon  the  hunters.  People 
against  whom  the  shafts  of  intoler- 
ance have  been  constantly  directed 
cease  to  believe  in  toleration.  It  is 
only  a  mind  of  the  very  finest  tem- 
per that  can  resist  the  temptation 
to  retaliate.  And  at  a  time,  more- 
over, when  all  the  world  had  de- 
serted her  the  Catholic  Church  had 
remained  true.  *  She  was  driven 
into  an  ardour  of  piety  alike  by 
gratitude  and  by  resentment. 

One  fixed  purpose  Mary  undoubt- 
edly harboured.  She  was  resolved 
that  sooner  or  later  she  would  be 
Queen  of  England.  She  was  in  any 
view  the  next  heir  to,  and,  in  the 
view  of  many,  the  legitimate  occu- 
pant of  the  throne  which  Elizabeth 
— a  bastard — had  usurped.  To 
this  conviction  she  clung  through- 
out her  life  with  invincible  tenacity. 
Neither  meance  nor  persuasion 
could  induce  her  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  of  Eviinburgh,  by  which  her 
title  to  the  English  succession  had 
been  thoughtlessly  signed  away. 
But  she  could  bide  her  time,  and  she 
was  williug  to  wait  with  patience. 

Willing  to  wait,  and  to  take  life 
in  the  meantime,  in  that  austere 
country  which  she  had  been  born 
to  rule,  on  the  easiest  available 
terms.  She  was,  we  know,  endowed 
with  all  the  gifts  and  graces  which 
captivate  the  hearts  of  men.     The 


most  beautiful  woman  of  the  age 
must    have  found    in    her   beauty 
alone  a  force  of  attraction  and  com- 
mand.    Then  her  conversation  was 
lively — her  intellect  was  keen  and 
politic — her  manners  were  winning 
— she  loved  letters  and  poetry,  and 
the   arts  which   soften  and  adorn 
life.     Yet  though  her  vivacity  was 
extreme,  and  the  'wantonness'  of 
her  deportment  was  rebuked  by  the 
Reformers,  Mary's    character  was 
not  gay.     She  had  not  that  deeply- 
rooted  equanimity  which  keeps  peo- 
ple inwardly  cheerful :  she  needed 
the  excitement  of  action  to  prevent 
her  from  growing  sad.     For  there 
was,  after  all,  if  not  a  deep  vein  of 
sadness,  at  least  a  poetic  pensive- 
ness — the  pensiveness  of  a  doomed 
race — in  her  nature ;  and  when  she 
was  not  brilliantly  discursive  she 
suffered  from  ennui,  lassitude,  and 
despondency. 

My  learned  friend  has  likened 
her  to  some  wild  animal  of  the  fo- 
rest— a  panthcress,  or  tiger-cat — 
the  soft  lustrous  fur  hiding  the 
sharp  claws  and  the  taste  for  blood. 
Her  fierceness  and  her  vindictive- 
ness,  her  stealthiness  and  her  pa- 
tience, were  feline.  Had  he  said 
that  she  was  audaciously  frank,  and 
that  she  forgot  and  forgave  far  too 
readily,  he  would  have  come  nearer 
to  the  mark.  Mary  was  wonder- 
fully successful  as  a  ruler — ^nntil  the 
murder  of  Damley  she  crushed 
every  outbreak  in  the  bud — ^but  she 
did  not  win  victory  by  deceit.  She 
blazed  out  vehemently — ^not  in  po- 
litic diplomacy,  but  in  these  splen- 
did sudden  bursts  of  passion,  lay 
her  power.  Her  magnificent  force 
of  indignant  and  angry  energy 
shattered  her  enemies  like  a  hurri- 
cane when  it  breaks.  But  the  storm 
quickly  spent  itself,  and  then  her 
scattered  foes  recovered  themselves, 
one  by  one,  and  she  was  only  too 
ready  to  forgetthe  past,  and  to  be  plea- 
sant and  friendly  again .  She  needed 
to  be  roused  out  of  the  dreamy  ima- 
ginative indolent  mood   that  was 
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natural  to  her,  but  when  once 
ronsed — woe  to  the  man  or  woman 
in  her  way!  Once  rouse  her,  and 
then  this  girl  who,  by  nature,  was 
inclined  to  trifle,  to  float  with  the 
stream,  to  put  as  far  as  possible 
from  her  what  was  grim  and  ugly 
and  tragic  in  life,  was  transformed 
into  such  a  beautiful  destroying 
angel — ^haughty,  defiant,  inflexible— 
as  poetry  has  created. 

Such  was  Mary.  Sedate  and 
tranquil  as  a  rule,  yet  daring  in  the 
presence  of  danger,  and  finding  a 
delicious  zest  in  manly  exercise  and 
the  mountain  air — ^ready  at  any 
time  to  quit  the  luxuries  of  her  pa- 
lace for  a  wild  gallop  through  the 
night — a  true  daughter  of  Scotland 
and  the  North ! 

Those  who  have  represented 
Mary  as  the  mere  slave  of  a  speci- 
fically sensual  nature,  seem  to  me 
to  misunderstand  her  utterly.  Her 
enemies  admit  that  she  was  true 
and  constant  in  friendship.  Friend- 
ship is  a  mascuUne  virtue,  and 
Mary's  character  was  masculine  in 
this  respect,  that  friendship  was 
more  necessary  to  her  than  love. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this 
matter  directly :  in  the  meantime  I 
shall  only  add  that,  to  suppose  that 
the  gratification  of  passion,  lawful 
or  unlawful,  was,  even  in  the  most 
subordinate  sense,  the  business  of 
Mary  Stuart's  life,  is  a  complete 
delusion.  She  had  a  clear  politic 
sense  of  the  necessities  of  her  sta- 
tion. She  was  a  person  round  whom 
world-wide  interests  converged,  and 
to  her  a  mere  love-match  was  clearly 
out  of  the  question.  So,  during  the 
not  unhappy  years  that  preceded 
the  Damley  marriage,  she  sought 
in  art  and  letters  that  relaxation 
from  the  cares  of  state  which  she 
could  not  enjoy  in  domestic  life, 
and,  when  the  work  of  the  day  was 
finished,  amid  a  few  choice  asso- 
ciates, she  gathered  the  wits  and 
poets  and  scholars — ^the  Maitlands, 
the  Chatelars,  and  the  Buchanans — 
of  the  court,  around  her. 


.It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
position  of  this  girl-queen  was 
supremely  difficult.  She  was  a 
Queen,  a  Catholic,  and  the  next  in 
succession  to  the  English  throne. 
Here  were  three  enormous  dis- 
abilities. A  chronic  war  had  been 
maintained  for  centuries  between 
the  turbulent  nobility  of  Scotland 
and  their  sovereign.  The  great 
vassals  had  rendered  only  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  Crown.  They  had 
latterly  taken  the  bit  between  their 
teeth,  and  had  no  mind  to  lose  the 
ascendency  which  they  had  acquired 
— especially  when  the  reins  were  in 
a  woman's  hands.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, moreover,  that  the  Scotch 
nobles  of  that  age  were  about  the 
basest,  the  most  unscrupulous,  the 
most  corrupt  aristocracy  of  which 
history  contains  any  record.  Trea- 
chery was  their  native  air.  The 
Protestant  peer  was  even  more  dis- 
reputable than  the  Catholic.  Some 
of  the  Catholic  peers  still  retained 
a  certain  old-fashioned,  old-world 
sense  of  honour;  but  to  the  Pro- 
testant peer,  who  had  embraced  the 
Heformed  doctrines  for  his  own  sel- 
fish aggrandisement,  and  who  ad- 
hered to  them  because  he  had  great 
material  interests  bound  up  with 
Protestantism,  the  word  was  not  in 
the  dictionary.  My  friend  has  pro- 
nounced an  eloquent  eulogy  upon 
the  Earl  of  Murray.  Murray's  is  a 
character  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
examine  too  closely.  When  I  am 
told,  indeed,  that  the  stainless  Earl 
had  no  taint  of  self,  I  cannot  help 
recalling  certain  incidents  of  his 
career.  Murray,  with  no  taint  of 
self,  was  a  pensioner  both  of  Eng- 
land and  of  France  ;  Murray,  with 
no  taint  of  self,  warily  kept  out  of 
danger  till  the  fruit  of  success  was 
ripe ;  Murray,  with  no  taint  of  self, 
leil  a  princely  inheritance  to  his 
daughter ;  Murray,  with  no  taint  of 
self,  and  animated  by  chivalrous  re- 
gard for  his  sister,  was  the  main- 
spring of  every  treasonable  con- 
spiracy against  her.    Yet  in  Murray 
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there  may  be  detected,  nndonbtedlj, 
those  elements  of  grestnesB  'vriiicdi, 
in  spite  of  craft,  oapidity,  and  sel* 
fishneas,  win,  and  deserredly  win, 
our  admiration.  He  was  a  man 
eminenilj  capable  of  goyeming, 
and  only  a  slight  slip  of  a  girl  stood 
between  him  and  his  true  woric  in 
the  world  !  *  They  may  sit,'  as  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  has  obseired,  *  in 
the  orchestra  and  noblest  seats  of 
heaven,  who  have  held  up  shaking 
hands  in  the  fire,  and  hnznanly  con- 
tended for  glory.*  I  will  not,  there- 
fore,  enter  into  the  controversy 
which  Morray's  career  provokes.  I 
am  willing,  when  speaking  of  the 
Protestant  nobility,  to  assnme  that 
his  name  does  not  figure  on  the  list. 

The  eariy  Profcestantism  of  Scot- 
land, besides,  was  a  political  as 
well  as  a  religions  force.  It  was 
an  outbreak  of  the  democratic  spirit 
against  the  fat,  sleek,  avaricious, 
luxurious  churchman — ^the  most 
obvious  aristocrat  of  the  day.  Its 
ranks  were  mainly  filled  by  the 
citizens  of  the  burghs,  and  by  the 
smaller  gentry,  both  of  whom  were 
democratic  in  their  ideas ;  and  the 
instinctive  antipathy  to  monarchy 
was  necessarily  intensified  when  the 
monarch  was  a  Catholic. 

The  Scotch  Queen,  moreover, 
gentlemen,  was  the  next  heir  to  the 
English  Crown,  and  was  as  such  a 
constant  menace  to  Elizabeth.  It 
thus  became  the  policy  of  Elizabeth, 
and  of  the  ^ninent  statesmen  who 
surrounded  her,  to  blacken  the 
character  and  to  sap  the  authority 
of  Mary.  During  the  whole  of  her 
short  reign,  the  agents  accredited 
to  her  court  by  England  were  en« 
gaged  in  teaching  £sloyalty  to  her 
subjects.  The  English  faction  had 
long  been  unpopidar  in  Scotland ; 
England  was  the  ancient  enemy, 
France  the  ancient  ally;  but  the 
Reformation  reversed  the  familiar 
traditions,  and  the  Scotch  Be« 
formers  were  an  English  as  well  as 
a  democratio  and  Calvinistic  party. 
It  is  true  that  Elizabeth  did  not  like 


them,  neither  their  Calvinism  nor 
thetr  democnoy,  and  more  than 
onee  it  needed  aJl  the  craft  of  Cecil 
to  preTent  an  open  rupture.  She 
inatinctiyely  recoiled  from  a  party 
whieh  paid  seant  reverence  to 
throne  or  altar,  and  the  shame  of 
an  alliance  wit^  the  '  rascal  multi- 
tude' nmst  have  been  keenly  re- 
sented by  the  haughty  Tudor.  But 
she  could  not  dispense  with  their 
support;  had  she  ceased  to  retain 
them  in  her  service,  Mary  would 
have  grown  dangerously  strong;  so 
she  continued  to  bribe  them  and  to 
bully  them,  to  wheedle  them  and 
to  soold  them,  in  her  characteristic 
fashion. 

To  these  three  forces,  the  ambi- 
tion and  the  gp:*eed  of  the  Con- 
federate nobles,  the  fierce  intoler- 
ance of  Calvinism,  the  jealous 
susceptibilities  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  steady  ammosity  of  her  great 
minister,  all  the  troubles  of  Mary's 
life  were  due.  The  English  Cal- 
vinistic democratic  party  rebelled 
against  Mary's  mother  when  the  Re- 
formingideas  first  acquired  strength, 
rebelled  against  Mary  herself  when 
she  married  Damley,  again  rebelled 
when  Bizzio  was  murdered,  again 
rebelled  after  the  Both  well  marriage. 
Bad  she  been  left  unmolested,  she 
might  have  left  the  records  of  a 
happy  and  fortunate  reign ;  but  she 
was  pursued  by  an  implacable  ani* 
mosity,  partly  political  and  partly 
theological,  that  never  wearied  till 
she  was  hunted  down. 

It  is  obvious,  gentlemen,  that 
Mary  had  little  to  hope  for  from 
any  sense  of  justice  or  any  senti- 
ment of  compassion  that  animated 
the  party  to  which  Ejiox  and  Mor- 
ton and  Buchanan  belonged.  To 
them  this  brilliant  and  bewitching 
girl  was  the  incarnation  of  the  '9erj 
Spirit  of  Evil.  Their  writers  and 
preachers  wrote  and  preached  about 
her  exactly  as  they  wrote  and 
preached  about  Jezebel  or  the 
Witch  of  Endor.  The  heavy  and 
lumbering  caricature  of  Buchanan, 
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for  instancey  is  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  anj  litenuy  or  creative  akilL 
We  must  be  cantionsy  therefore,  in 
accepting  what  these  bitter  fanatics 
said  about  one  whom  thej  were 
utterly  incapable  of  judging. 

Until  her  maxriage  with  Dam- 
lej,  Mary's  reign  was  compara- 
tively peaceful,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  she  succeeded  in 
inspiring  her  subjects  with  a  strong 
sentiment  of  attachment  to  her 
person.  Elizabeth  watched  her 
progress  with  jealous  eyes.  Most 
of  the  Scotch  Protestant  nobles 
were  in  the  pay  of  England,  and 
the  English  diplomatic  agents  main- 
tained throughout  the  entire  reign 
of  Mary  confidential  relations  with 
what  would  now  be  called  her 
Majesty's  Opposition.  It  is  clear 
that  Mary  resented  this  habitual 
and  hostile  espionage.  But  she  was 
willing  to  keep  on  friendly  terms 
with  England.  Elizabeth  was  a 
dangerously  near  and  formidable 
neighbour,  and  Elizabeth  might 
exclude  her  from  the  succession. 
Nay,  she  professed  herself  ready  to 
maike  such  a  marriage  as  would  bo 
agreeable  to  her  cousin,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  her  good 
faith.  If  she  had  waited,  however, 
till  Elizabeth  found  her  a  fit  hus- 
band, she  would  have  waited  till 
Doomsday.  Elizabeth  trifled  about 
Clary's  marriage  much  in  the  same 
way  that  she  trifled  about  her  own, 
and  when  at  last  Marv  insisted  on 
entering  into  such  a  marriage  aa 
Elizabeth  had  indicated — a  mar- 
riage with  a  native  nobleman — she 
seized  the  opportunity  with  trea- 
cherous alacrity.  She  induced  Mur- 
ray and  the  Protestant  nobility  to 
rdoel,  and  she  did  her  best  to  fos- 
ter civil  war  throughout  Scotland. 
Mary  had  grown  too  great. 

The  marriage  wim  Damley — 
strengthening  and  consolidating 
Mary's  claims  to  the  English  suc- 
cession— was  a  highly  politic  mar- 
riage. Elizabeth,  of  course,  did  not 
like  it ;  and  Murray,  who  chose  to 


regard  it  as  a  religious  as  well  as-  a 
political  alliance,  rode  off  to  the 
country,  and  called  his  party  to 
arms.  But  the  risii^  was  quickly 
suppressed.  The  Confederate  Lords 
found  to  their  dismay  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  had  rallied  round 
their  Queen.  She  herself  in  steel 
jacket  at  the  head  of  her  troopers 
swept  them  away  out  of  Edinburgh, 
over  the  Pentlands,  to  Dumfries, 
and  at  last — such  of  them  as  re- 
mained together — clean  across  the 
English  border.  Elizabeth  hastened 
to  make  friends  with  Mary,  and  to 
intercede  for  the  banished  Lords. 
But  Mary,  angiy  and  triumphant, 
declined,  in  langruage  which  was 
expressly  designed  to  humiliate 
Elizabeth,  *  to  allow  either  France 
or  England  to  interfere  between  her 
and  her  revolted  subjects.' 

The  Damley  mamage,  as  I  have 
said,  was  dictated  by  policy  as  well 
as  by  affection.  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt,  however,  that  at  first  Mary 
really  loved  in  a  way  the  tall  hand- 
some lad.  But  it  was  impossible  that 
he  could  retain  her  regard.  The  King 
was  a  base,  unmannerly,  vicious, 
dissolute  boy,  and  if  any  faith  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  Chroniqm  Scanda^ 
lease  of  the  day,  his  amours  were  of 
the  vilest  and  most  degraded  de- 
scription. Before  lon&r,  it  became 
known  at  Court  that  the  King  and 
Queen  were  far  from  friendly.  Mary 
treated  the  young  fool,  who  was 
making  himself  hateful  to  all  par- 
ties, with  unconscious  contempt: 
and  in  his  weak,  crazy,  diseased 
brain— for  he  was  half-mad— all 
sorts  of  angry  and  jealous  delusions 
harboured.  The  poor  irritable  crea- 
ture was  in  the  mood  for  murder 
when  Buthvenand  Mortonsuggested 
to  him  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
put  the  Italian  secretary  out  of  the 
way. 

David  Bizzio  conducted  the  fo- 
reign correspondence  of  the  Scotch 
Government,  and  a  skilful  man  in 
that  capacity  must  of  course  have 
been  highly  useful  to  a  Queen  who 
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had  many  foreign  correspondents. 
But,  except  that  he  was  an  Italian, 
there  is  really  no  evidence  of  any 
kind  against  him.  The  scandal 
which  associated  his  name  with  the 
Queen's  has  been  expressly  dis- 
owned by  my  learned  friend.  The 
Protestant  Lords,  however,  felt  in- 
stinctively that  the  accomplished 
secretary  was  in  some  way  or 
ether  an  impediment.  He  did  not 
belong  to  their  persuasion,  and  he 
was  known  to  have  influence  with 
Mary.  Yet  his  murder  after  all 
was  a  mere  cloak  to  the  real  object 
of  the  conspiracy.  The  Lords  of 
the  Congregation  had  been  scat- 
tered by  Mary's  swift  and  decisive 
energy,  and  their  most  distin- 
guished leaders  were  now  in  Eng- 
land under  the  protection  of  Eliza- 
beth. Some  of  them,  however,  were 
still  at  Holyrood — Morton,  Ruthven, 
Lindsay,  and  others.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  1566  was  about  to  meet, 
and  it  was  presumed  that  the  Par- 
liament would  attaint  the  banished 
Lords,  and  confirm  the  forfeiture 
of  their  estates.  Mary,  during  the 
recent  troubles,  had  shown  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  eminent  capa- 
city and  courage,  and  quite  able  to 
rule  her  unruly  subjects  by  her  o^vn 
mother- wit.  She  at  least  could  not 
be  made  the  tool  of  their  cupidity 
or  their  fanaticism ;  on  the  con- 
trary, were  she  permitted  to  retain 
power,  their  cupidity  and  their  fana- 
ticism would  be  steadily  checked, 
if  not  sternly  repressed.  The  dis- 
sensions between  the  Queen  and 
her  husband  had  by  this  time  be- 
come public,  and  the  foolish  boy 
W£is  induced  to  join  the  conspiracy 
— the  Lords  undertaking  to  remove 
his  rival,  and  make  him  King,  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  consenting  to 
recall  Murray,  and  dissolve  the 
Parliament.  Such  were  the  ill- 
assorted  allies  who  joined  hands 
over  the  mangled  body  of  Rizzio. 

The  tragedy  took  place  late  at 
night  in  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  in 
the  presence  of  Mary  Stuart,  who 


was  within  three  months  of  her 
confinement.  Hizzio  fell  at  the  feet 
of  his  mistress,  and  clung  to  her 
dress.  Damley  held  her  back, 
while  the  unfortunate  secretary  was 
dragged  to  the  door,  and  stabbed 
again  and  again.  The  outraged  in- 
dignant Queen,  with  angry  tears  in 
her  eyes,  turned  fiercely  upon  her 
craven  husband.  *  It  shall  be  dear 
blood  for  some  of  you  if  his  be  spiH,' 
she  said,  before  she  knew  that  he 
was  dead.  When  the  news  was 
communicated  to  her  by  one  of  her 
ladies,  she  dried  her  eyes :  *  No  more 
tears — I  will  think  upon  a  revenge.' 

There  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
that  these  speeches  were  uttered  by 
the  Queen.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  represent  with  to- 
lerable accuracy  the  bitter  emotions 
which  the  bloody  fate  of  her  favour- 
ite minister,  as  well  as  the  indignity 
ofiered  to  herself,  were  calculated 
to  excite.  From  that  night,  it  may 
be  admitted,  the  breach  between 
the  Queen  and  King  was  not  to  be 
repaired.  Separation  of  some  kind 
became  obviously  only  a  question  of 
time. 

The  conspirators  were  not  per- 
mitted to  reap  the  fruit  on  which 
they  had  reckoned.  [Murray, 
Rothes,  Ochiltree,  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  indeed,  rode  into  Edinburgh 
next  day  to  find  the  Queen  a  virtual 
prisoner  in  Holyrood.  But  during 
the  night  that  followed  Mary  con- 
vinced her  foolish  husband  that  he 
had  chosen  dangerous  allies,  as  in- 
deed was  true  enough,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  fly  'with  her  to  Dun- 
bar. Bothwell  and  Huntley  had 
escaped  from  the  palace  immediately 
after  the  murder,  and  were  already 
in  the  field.  Again  the  chivalry  of 
Scotland  rallied  round  its  Queen, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  Mary 
found  herself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  which  the  Confederates  did 
not  dare  to  face.  To  escape  her 
rapid  hawk-like  swoop  they  retired 
from  Edinburgh  and  dispersed  in 
all  directions,  the  majority  seeking 
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the  hospitality  of  Elizabeth,  to 
whose  ministers  the  nature  and  de- 
tails of  the  plot  had  been  commn- 
nicated  several  weeks  before  its 
execution. 

The  conspiracy  was  foiled.  But 
it  read,  gentlemen,  a  highly  instruc- 
tive lesson  both  to  Mary  and  to  her 
enemies.  It  taught  the  discontented 
Lords  that  their  Sovereign  had  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  confidence  of 
the  better  part  of  her  subjects,  and 
that  intrigue  and  rebellion  would 
continue  to  be  unremunerative  un- 
less they  could  contrive  to  bring 
lier  into  disrepute.  It  taught  the 
Queen  that  there  could  never  be  any 
real  amity  between  herself  and  the 
fanatical  faction  which  regarded 
her  as  an  idolatress,  and  that  the 
sentiment  of  personal  loyalty  which 
was  felt  by  men  like  Huntley  and 
Bothwell,  and  Seton  and  Herries, 
was  the  mainstay  of  her  throne. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  must  ask  you 
to  examine  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion the  events  that  immediately 
followed  the  suppression  of  the 
Bizzio  conspiracy  in  March  1 566. 

Darnley,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
meanly  and  basely  abandoned  his 
associates  in  that  affair.  His  base- 
ness did  not  stop  there.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  Council  and  de- 
clared solemnly  that  he  was  entirely 
innocent  of  the  late  murderous  plot; 
and  a  proclamation  to  the  same 
effect  was  made  at  the  market-cross 
of  Edinburgh.  From  the  day  on 
which  that  declaration  was  made 
Darnley  was  a  doomed  man.  Men 
like  Morton  and  Buthven  and  Lind- 
say were  not  ready  to  forgive,  and 
from  his  first  coming  it  had  been 
foreseen  that  among  a  proud  and 
jealous  nobility  this  foolish  and 
presumptuous  boy  was  likely  to 
fare  badly.  But  now  he  had  proved 
himself  to  be  a  traitor  as  well  as  a 
fool,  and  honour,  especially  among 
thieves,  is  an  indispensable  virtue. 
He  had  not  a  friend  left  in  the 
world.  The  Queen  was  his  wife  no 
doubt,  but  he  had  bitterly  wronged 


her.  In  fact,  if  we  believe  only  one- 
half  of  the  scandalous  rumours  of 
the  time,  it  is  clear  that  Darnley 
•  deserved  to  be  forcibly  put  away — 
with  more  or  less  of  indignant  dis- 
gust— like  a  noxious  unclean  rep- 
tile. The  position  of  this  unhappy 
lad  during  the  last  year  of  his  life 
almost  provokes  our  pity  by  its  tra- 
gical isolation. 

We  cannot  now  probe,  gentlemen, 
the  feelings  which  Mary  experienced 
w^hen  the  character  of  her  wretched 
husband  was  first  plainly  manifested 
to  her.  She  had  quickly  learned 
that  she  had  made  a  frightful 
blunder,  and  the  murder  of  Bizzio 
must  have  turned  natural  vexation 
into  burning  and  uncontrollable  re- 
sentment. It  is  quite  possible  that 
for  some  days  thereafter  she  thirsted 
for  revenge.  But  Mary  was  not  a 
good  hater;  she  was  always  engaged 
in  pardoning  (from  her  brother 
downwards)  her  rebellious  subjects. 
This  facility  of  disposition  was  asso- 
ciated with,  or  rather  was  due  to, 
that  indolence  of  temperament  to 
which  I  have  adverted.  Bizzio  was 
murdered  in  March,  and  before  her 
confinement,  which  took  place  in 
June,  her  heart  had  obviously  sof^ 
tened.  In  the  inventories  of  her 
effects  drawn  up  before  the  birth  of 
her  boy,  there  are  numerous  be- 
quests to  Darnley,  among  the  rest  a 
diamond  ring,  enamelled  in  red,  and 
against  which  is  written,  *It  was 
with  this  that  I  was  married;  I 
leave  it  to  the  King  who  gave  it 
me.'  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover, 
that  neither  in  these  inventories  nor 
in  her  *  State,'  as  it  is  called,  does 
BothwelFs  name  appear  among  the 
beneficiaries.  From  these  and  other 
circumstances  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded that  Mary's  study  of  revenge 
was  not  consistently  pursued,  and 
that  she  sometimes  relented. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  Earl  Both- 
well  first  rises  into  note.  He  alone, 
among  all  the  Protestant  nobility, 
had  never  been  a  pensioner  of 
Elizabeth.     The  old  national  ani- 
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mositj  against  England  was  em- 
bodied and  personified  in  James 
Hepbnm. '  He  is  as  mortal  an  enemy 
to  onr  nation,'  said  the  sagacions* 
Randolph,  '  as  any  man  alive.'  On 
the  other  hand,  he  had  been  the 
devoted  servant  both  of  Mary  and 
of  her  mother — among  the  faithless 
faithful  only  fonnd.  He  had  ever 
been  loyal  to  the  monarchy.  His 
fidelity  was  incorruptible.  When 
the  policy  to  which,  throngh  good 
and  evil  report,  he  had  steadily  ad- 
hered became  a  success,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  he  should  attain  a  great 
political  position.  Mary  was  bound 
to  advance  the  most  trusty  and  ser- 
viceable of  her  subjects.  He  became 
virtually  the  first  minister  of  the 
Queen.  But  there  was  no  whisper, 
gentlemen,  until  after  the  murder 
of  Damley,  that  he  was  more  than 
a  ^ithful  and  trusted  adviser  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  bmsy  slanderers  of 
the  Court,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  documents  that  remain, 
never  coupled  his  name  with 
Mary's. 

Buchanan,  indeed,  has  ventured  to 
assert  that  the  criminal  relations 
between  them  were  at  this  time 
notorious,  and  that  they  sinned 
openly  and  recklessly.  *  They 
seemed  to  fear  nothing  more  than 
that  their  wickedness  should  be 
unknown.'  Had  this  been  true 
some  contemporary  allusion  would 
surely  have  been  preserved.  My 
learned  friend  has  failed  to  recover 
a  single  line  or  word  tending  to 
show  that  such  an  impression  pre- 
vailed. Buchanan  himself  attended 
the  baptism  of  the  infant  Prince, 
which  was  celebrated  at  Stirling  in 
December  i$66,  and  he  wrote  an 
ode  in  honour  of  the  event  in  which 
Mary's  graces  and  virtues  are  cele- 
brated in  undeniable  Latin.  This 
was  at  the  very  close  of  the  year 
which,  according  to  his  narrative, 
had  been  passed  in  the  open  grati- 
fication <n  lawless  passion.  *  I 
never,'  wrote  De  Croc,  the  French 
Amboisador  about  the  isame  time, 


'  saw  her  Majesiy  so  much  beloved, 
honoured,  and  esteemed,  nor  so 
great  a  harmony  among  all  her  sub- 
jects, as  at  present  is  by  her  wise 
conduct ;  for  I  cannot  perceive  the 
smallest  difierence  or  division.' 

Two  incidents,  and  two  incidents 
onl^,    occurred  during   that  year, 
which  by  perverse  ingenuity  have 
been  made  to  assume  a  malignacnt 
complexion.      The   Queen,  in   the 
first  place,    interested    herself  in 
Bothwell's  marriage  with  the  Lady 
Jean    Gordon,    a    sister    of  Lord 
Huntley.     You  and  I,  gentlemen, 
would  be  inclined  to  fancy  that,  if 
her  heart  then  belonged  to  Both- 
well,    she  would    not    have    been 
anxious  to  make  a  present  of  him 
to  another  woman.      My  learned 
friend  takes  a  different  view.     '  Ex- 
perience in  poor  human  nature,'  he 
says,  *'  teaches  us  that  people,  terri- 
fied by  the  presence  of  temptation, 
do  sometimes  set  up  barriers  against 
it  which    they    afterwards    make 
frantic  efforts  to  get  over.'    It  is 
for  you,  gentlemen,  to  say  which 
explanation  is  most  consistent  with 
your    knowledge    of   the    human 
heart.     Anxious  to  erect  a  barrier 
between  herself  and  Bothwell !    As 
if  no  barrier  had  already  existed  I 
As  if  she,  a  married  woman  about 
to  become  a    mother,    could    not 
otherwise  secure  immunity    from 
the  temptation  of  becoming — What? 
— ^his  wife  or  his  mistress!     The 
other  incident   to  which  I  allude 
was  the  ride  from  Jedburgh  to  the 
Hermitage.     A  sx)ecial  assize  was 
being  held  by  Mary  at  Jedbuivh. 
Bothwell,  who  had  been  wounded 
while  engaged  in  securing  a  culprit, 
was  unable  to  attend  the  Court,  at 
which,   in  virtue  of  his  office  as 
Warden  of  the  Marches,  he  ought 
to  have  assisted.   The  Court  sat  for 
several  days,  and  when  the  business 
was  finished  Mary,  attended  by  her 
brother,  rode  over  to  the  Castle  of 
Hermitage,  eighteen  miles  distanti 
and  stayed  for  an  hour  or  two  with 
the  wounded  Warden.    Thefe  could 
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be  no  hot  and  unseemly  haste  abont 
a  visit  which  was  not  paid  nntil  the 
business  on  hand  had  been  entirely 
concluded.  A  day's  ride  was  a  not 
unconunon  event  in  an  age  when 
riding  was  the  habitual  mode  of 
travelling,  and  Mary,  we  know,  was 
at  home  in  the  saddle.  The  pri- 
soners who  had  been  tried  at  the 
assize  had  been  secured  by  the 
Warden,  and  the  wound  firom  Elliot 
had  been  leoeived  when  engaged  iu 
this  service.  Mary  would  have 
shown  scant  courtesy,  to  say  the 
least,  had  she  failed  to  enquire  after 
Bothwell's  health  before  returning 
home.  A  stiff  official  enquiry  would 
have  suited  some  people ;  but  Mary 
secured  the  love  of  her  subjects, 
not  by  stiffioASB,  but  by  an  easy 
graciousuess  which  was  the  natural 
expression  of  her  warm  and  impul- 
sive disposition.  She  understood 
the  ert  of  paying  l^ose  kindly  at- 
tentions which,  comingfrom  royalty, 
are  so  potent ;  and  we  can  believe, 
besides,  that  she  enjoyed  heartily 
her  rapid  ride  through  wild  Liddes- 
dale  on  that  pleasant  October  day. 

My  friend,  wh^i  facts  fail  hun, 
takes  refuge  in  fanciful — very  fan- 
cifiil — speculations.  It  is  not  utterly 
incredible,  hesanrs,  that  Mary  should 
have  grown  in&tuated  about  Bofch- 
well.     That  she  should  have  con- 
ceived a  violent  and  unruly  passion 
for  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her 
father  is  not  incredible,  perhaps, 
but    surely  monstrously  unlikely. 
^Not  utterly  startling,'   continues 
my  learned  friend,  'when  all  the 
fleu^ts    are  considered.    Mary  was 
evidently  one  of  those  women  to 
whom  at  that  time  a  great  affair  of 
the  heart  was  a  necessity  of  life — 
a  necessity  increased  in  intensity 
by  her  utter  disappointment  in  her 
last  attachment,  and  the  loathing 
she  entertained  towards  its  object.' 
How,  then,  by  whom,  and  £rom 
what  motives  was  the  murder  of 
Damley  brdight  about?    A  good 
deal  of  infimnation  upon  the  sub- 
ject has  from  first  to  las^  been  ob- 


tained.   Let  us  see  clearly  what  it 
amounts  to. 

It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  the 
whole  nobility  of  Scotland  were  in 
lei^e  against  him.  Murray,  Mor- 
ton, Leuington,  Argyle,  Huntley, 
Bothwell — all  the  lecuiers  of  the  va- 
rious political  parties — had  come  to 
be  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  ad- 
vasntage  to  the  public  service  that  he 
should  be  put  out  of  the  way.  He 
had  with  singular  infelicity  con- 
trived to  make  himself  obnoxious 
toeachof  them.  He  had  been  rude 
to  one,  arrogant  to  another,  base 
and  fickle  and  1ai«acherous  to  all. 
The  report  of  the  Graigmillar  Con- 
ference proves  that  early  in  winter 
the  plot  had  assumed  definite  shape, 
and  that  it  was  adopted  by  Murray 
and  Lethington  as  well  as  by  Both- 
well,  Huntley,  and  Argyle.  The 
'bond'  drawn  up  by  Sir  James 
Balfour,  and  signed  by  Bothwell, 
Maitland,  Argyle,  Huntley,  and 
others,  was  to  ^e'^ect  that '  it  was 
most  profitable  for  the  Common- 
wealth that  such  a  young  fool  and 
proud  tyrant '  should  be  '  put  off' 
one  way  or  other.  The  execution 
of  the  deed  appears  to  have  been 
ultimately  entrusted  to  Bothwell; 
but  it  must  ever  be  kept  distinctly 
in  view  that,  in  the  plot  against 
Damley,  every  promiiient  peer  and 
politician  was  engaged. 

Was  Mary  aware  that  such  a  plot 
existed?  The  evidence  upon  this 
point  is  not  conclusive:  but  the 
conversation  that  took  place  be- 
tween her  and  Lethington  at  Craig- 
miUar  accurately  indicates,  I  think, 
her  real  attitude  in  the  business. 
'  ThenLethington,  taking  the  speech, 
said,  "  Madam,  fancy  ye  not  that 
we  are  here  of  the  principal  of 
your  Grace's  nobility  and  council, 
that  shall  find  the  means,  that  your 
Majesi^  shall  be  quit  of  him  without 
prejudice  of  your  son."  '  And  so  on. 
It  is  in  vain  to  contend,  after  this 
ciTcnmstantial  testimony — and  it  is 
no  part  of  my  case — ^that  Mary  was 
utterly   ignorant    of  the  dugers 
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which  threatened  Damley.  No 
statesman,  however  inflaential, 
would  have  ventured  to  put  such  a 
proposal  in  words,  unless  he  had 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  not  be  unacceptable  to  his 
mistress.  Mary  neither  said  *  Yea ' 
or  Nay  *  with  sufficient  emphasis. 
She  halted  between  pity  and  aver- 
sion. Damley  had  done  her  gpreat 
and  grievous  ^wrong,  and  when 
Hizzio  died  at  her  feet,  she  swore 
that  he  would  be  avenged.  It  is 
clear  that  she  occasionally  relented 
(she  had  loved  him  once,  and  he 
was  the  father  of  her  boy)  ;  bijt  it 
must  be  said  that,  knowing  in  a 
general  way,  that  the  nobility  of 
Scotland  were  leagued  against  him, 
she  gave  him  no  warning,  and  did 
not  lift  her  hand  to  save  Mm.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  she  was 
aware  of  the  particular  manner  in 
which  his  removal  was  to  be  ef- 
fected, and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
(kaiowing  what  we  know  of  her 
dexterous  swiftness  and  readiness) 
that  she  took  any  part  in!  the 
clumsy  tragedy  which  followed.  I 
am,  for  my  own  part,  from  various 
circumstances,  rather  inclined  to 
believe  that  when  the  train  was 
fired,  she  was  in  one  of  her  melting 
moods.  The  other  conspirators 
promised  to  send  to  Morton,  who 
had  just  returned  from  England, 
a  warrant  from  the  Queen  to  em- 
bark in  the  enterprise :  but  it  never 
came,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  it  could  not  be  obtained. 

It  is  unnecessary,  gentlemen,  to 
linger  over  the  incidents  of  the 
murder.  Damley,  on  quitting 
Stirling  for  Glasgow,  after  the 
baptism  of  the  infemt  Prince,  was 
seized  with  what  appears  to  have 
been  small-pox.  My  learned  friend 
presumes  that  Mary  had  tried  to 
poison  him.  In  truth,  gentlemen, 
his  constitution  had  been  impaired 
by  his  excesses,  and  the  poison  was 
in  his  blood.  He  lay  at  Glasgow  in 
a  nerveless,  shattered  condition  for 
some  time.  He  knew  that  even  Mor- 


ton, the  most  bitter  of  his  enemies, 
had  been  pardoned,  and  he  feared  the 
worst.     Then  he  appears  to  have 
written  to  his  wife,  assuring  her  of 
his  repentance,  and  asking  her  to 
forgive  him.     Mary  went  to  Glas- 
gow,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  returned  to  Edinburgh,  bring- 
ing her  husband  with  her.     The 
disease  from  which  he  was  suffering 
was  understood   to  be  infectious, 
and  he  was  taken  not  to  Holyrood, 
but  to  the  Kirk  o'  Field,  a  house 
which  had  belonged  to  one  of  the 
monastic  orders.   Some  rooms  were 
prepared  for  him,  and  a  bedroom 
was  fitted  up  for  the  Queen,  which 
she  occasionally  occupied  during  the 
ten  days  that  intervened.     On  the 
evening   of   Sunday,    the    9th    of 
February,  x  567,  a  large  quantity  of 
powder    was    conveyed    into     the 
house  by  BothwelFs  retainers.     It 
has  been  said  that  it  was  deposit- 
ed in  the  Queen's   sleeping-room ; 
but  as  the  house  was  torn  up  from 
the  foundations — *  dung  in  dross  to 
the  very  gp*ound-stone  ' — ^it  appears 
more  probable  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  at  least  had  been  placed  in  one 
of  the  cellars.  As  eminently  charac- 
teristic of   the  parsimonious  spirit 
of  this  penurious  Queen,  it  has  been 
asserted  (only  the  assertion  has  been 
disproved)    that  Mary   showed  ex- 
treme anxiety  during  supper  about 
a  cloak  of  marten  skins  which  she 
had  directed  a  servant  to  remove 
from   the    Kirk    o'    Field.     After 
supper  she  went  to  visit  the  King, 
and  returned  about  eleven  o'clock 
to  the  palace,  where  a  masked  ball 
was  being  held.     Neither  in  going 
nor  in  returning  did  she  enter  her 
own  room   at  the  Kirk  o*  Field; 
but  if  the  powder,  as  appears  pro- 
bable, was  placed  elsewhere,  little 
significance  attaches  to  this  fact. 
About   two  or  three  o'clock  next 
morning   the   Kirk    o'   Field  was 
blown  into  the  air.    The  bodies  of 
Damley    and    of  his    page   were 
found  at  a  considerable  distance, 
with  no  marks  of  fire  upon  them. 
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They  bad  been  strangled,  perbaps, 
wben  attempting  to  escape;  bnt  as 
Botbwell  clearly  belieyed  tbat  they 
perished  in  the  explosion,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  more  than  his 
own  retainers  had  been  engaged  in 
the  affair. 

The  manner  in  which  the  mnrder 
was  committed— -so  calculated  to 
arrest  attention,  and  to  proclaim  to 
all  the  world  that  Damley  had  not 
died  a  natural  death — appears  to 
suggest  either  an  insane  ferocity  of 
hatred,  or  a  feebleness  of  under- 
standing closely  bordering  upon  in- 
sanity. My  friend  adopts  the  former 
view — *They  were  wrought  up  to 
the  murder-point  by  some  personal 
passion,  which  was  not  contented 
with  the  death  of  its  victim,  and  re- 
quired a  fuller  satisfaction  in  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  dramatic  revenge.' 
I  cannot  accept  the  suggestion — 
there  is  no  evidence  that  either 
Mary  or  Botbwell  regarded  Damley 
with  this  imreasoning  animosity. 
My  friend's  theory  is  that  Mary 
and  Botbwell  desired  to  be  at 
liberty  to  marry,  and  that  with  this 
olriect  they  removed  Damley.  But, 
this  being  their  object^  they  would 
have  taken  care,  if  they  were  not 
absolute  idiots,  to  send  him  out  of 
the  world  without  unnecessary  fuss, 
and  my  friend  does  not  maintain 
that  Mary  at  least  was  an  idiot. 
Does  it  not  appear  more  probable 
that  this  highly  '  dramatic '  mode 
of  ridding  tiie  world  of  Damley, 
had  been  suggested  by  someone  who 
desired  to  attract  attention  to  the 
murder,  and  who  was  interested  in 
noising  it  abroad  P 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  successive  stages  of  the 
plot  against  Damley,  and  have  seen 
that  it  was  I'eally  a  combination  of 
the  great  Scotch  houses  against  the 
'young  fool,  and  presumptuous 
tyrant,'  who  had  incurred  their 
resentment.  All  at  once — ^the  mo- 
ment the  Kirk  o'  Field  is  blown 
into  the  air— it  changes  its  charac- 
ter,    and    becomes     a    domestic 
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drama, — a  private  arrangement  be- 
tween Mary  and  BothweU  to  enable 
them  to  enter  into  matrimony.  The 
transformation  takesplace  suddenly, 
secretly,  unaccouniAbly.  It  was 
one  thing  in  December,  it  is  another 
thing  in  February.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  change  ? 

From  the  day  of  lus  treachery  to 
the  Lords,  Damley  was  doomed; 
it  was  certain  that  poison  or  cold 
steel  would  end  his  miserable  life ; 
it  was  uncertain  only  which  instru- 
ment would  be  used,  and  who  would 
use  it.    It  was  a  masterly  stroke 
of  policy  to  secure  his  death  and 
yet  to  throw  the  odium  upon  Both- 
well  and  the  Queen, — ^thus,  so  to 
speak,  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  The  subtle  wit  of  Lethington 
must  have  sketched  at  least  the  out- 
line of  the  plot.     '  Kill  him  by  all 
means,'  we  can  hear  him  suggest- 
ing ;  '  but  what  think  you  of  this 
plan  of  mine?      He  has  grossly 
outraged  the  Queen:   let  us  take 
her  along  with  us — a  mere  hint  of 
connivance  will  compromise    her. 
And    there  is  her   lusty  follower 
BothweU,   who  will  not  listen    to 
reason — ^that  trusiy  watch-dog  who 
will  obey  no  voice  but  her  own — 
why,    a    whisper    to     him     that 
Darnley    has   abused  her,  and   I 
would   not  give  a  straw  for  the 
boy's  life.    Nay,  hold ;  can  we  not 
teach  him  to  look   for  something 
more  than  gratitude  ?    Why  should 
he  be  satisfied  with  a  smile  P    The 
saint    whom    he   worships    is    a 
woman  who  may  be  won,  and  she 
will  not  press  too  hardly  on  the 
over-bold    wooer.       And    behind 
this    irrational    brute    violence — 
what?    James  the  Sixth,  by  the 
Ghrace  of  God  and  of  Lethington, 
King  of  SeoUand  and— England ! ' 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
this  design,  as  a  whole,  was  formed 
at  any  one  moment.    Doubtless  it 
was  ffMbially  matured.     It  pro- 
gresaii  With  ike  progress  of  events. 
But  I  itih.  rather  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  notion  of  marrying  the 
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Qneen  to  Bothwell  did  not  occur  to 
any  one  until  afler  the  death  of 
Damlej,  and  until  it  was  more  or 
less  clearly  appaa^ent  that  (impli- 
cated as  the  Queen  had  been  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  nobility)  a  nnion 
with  the  most  prominent  and  reck- 
less of  the  conspirators  wonld  exdte 
a  storm  of  indignation. 

At  this  point,  gentlemen,  I  mnst 
once  more  ask  you  to  remember 
that  facts  which  may  be  presumed 
to  show  that  Mary  was  cognisant 
o^  and  assenting  to,  ihe  design  of 
the  nobility  to  remove  Damley,  do 
not  necessarily  imply  that  she  had 
been  for  some  time  before  Damley's 
death  under  the  influence  of  an 
in&tuated  passion  for  Bothwell,  to 
which  her  participation  in  the  mur- 
der is  to  be  attributed.  It  has 
been  customary  to  mix  up  and  con- 
fuse the  charges  against  the  Queen, 
and  my  learned  friend  has  seen  the 
advantage  of  the  practice.  Let  me 
observe,  moreover,  that  tmtil  guilt 
is  established,  innocence  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed ;  and  thait,  in  giving  effect  to 
this  maxim,  it  is  your  du^,  as  it  is 
no  doubt  your  inclination,  to  accept 
an  explanation  consiBtent  with  the 
innocence  of  Maty,  if  it  be  not 
inconsistent  with  the  general  pur- 
port and  tenor  of  the  evidence.  Do 
not,  however,  misunderstand  me. 
Ido  not  rely  on  a  forensic  plea,  nor 
will  I  ask  for  a  verdict  of  acquittal, 
unless  you  can  say  on  your  con- 
sciences that  yon  hold  my  explana- 
tion to  be  more  credible,  more  con- 
sistent with  i^  facts  of  histoiy 
and  of  human  nature,  than  that 
which  has  been  submitted  to  you 
by  my  friend. 

.  •  I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
Queen  of  Scots  was  surrounded  by 
enemies.  Malignant  eyes  were  upon 
her.  l^sy  tongues  were  at  work. 
It  was  inevitable,  there&re,  that 
the  slightest  indaiBeretion  on  her 
part  would  be  coojrsely  magnified, 
and  cruelly  punished. 

My  friend  has    commented    at 
some  length  on  the  Queen's  de- 


meanour after  the  murder.  She 
did  not  go  into  hysterics,  nor  in- 
dulge in  noisy  manifestations  of  re- 
mt.  She  was  'sorrowful  and  quiet." 
Her  conduct  appears  to  me,  I  con- 
fess, to  have  been  perfectly  becoming 
— ^the  horror  and  the  suddenness  c€ 
ibe  catastroplie  seem  to  have  taken 
her  by  surprise,  but  she  did  not 
shed  many  tears  in  public  over  the 
fe.te  of  the  man  who  had  made  her 
life  bitter.  But,  beconung  or  un- 
bec<miing,  no  one  knows  better  than 
my  friend  that  innocence  often  looks 
like  guilt,  and  that  guilt  often  as- 
sumes the  likened  of  innocence. 
The  test  which  he  applies  is  not 
merely  worthless — it  is  dangerous 
and  xmsleading.  The  demeanour  of 
an  accused  person  is  in  general  a 
question  not  of  the  conscience,  but 
of  the  nerves. 

But,  aaks  my  learned  friend,  re- 
turning to  worthier  argument,  if 
Maiy  was  not  the  accomplice  of 
Bothwell,  why  did  she  fail  to  pro* 
secute  the  mnrderers  of  her  hus- 
band P  I  may  admit  at  once  that 
no  resolute  effort  was  made  to- 
secore  their  punishment;  but  the 
reasonis  obvious.  The  greater  part 
of  the  nobiHiy  were  involved  in  the 
affidr.  Mary  was  conscious  that 
every  Lord  of  the  Council  was  more 
or  Iras  compromised.  Even  had  she 
been  anxious  to  bring  the  assassins 
to  justice,  it  would  have  been  sheer 
madness  to  make  the  attempt.  The 
trial  of  Bothwell  was  reluctantly 
forced  upon  the  Council  by  the  im- 
portunities of  Ttf>iinox,  and  the 
acquittal  was  a  matter  of  form. 
Still,  in  all  this,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  that  criminal  complicity  with  a 
hver  which  is  the  sting  of  the  accu- 
sation against  the  Queen. 

At  what  particular  juncture  Both- 
well  was  induced  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  Mary,  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
ascertam.  The  air  was  fall  of 
mmours  of  tseacheiy,  and  more 
than  once  Mary  was  warned  that 
the  Earl  intended  to  carry  her  off. 
She  treated  the  warnings  with  cold 
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and  charaoteiistic  oontcnnpt,  decHn- 
iB^^  to  believe  tfavi  l^e  most  &itibi&]l 
senrant  of  the  Grown  ooold  bo 
readily  forget  his  duty  to  his  hdb- 
tress.  l^re  tnm  be  little  dodbt 
that  even  Itefbre  ite  meeting  of  tbe 
ParliameDt  ia  April  the  luKrdy  mooB* 
trooper  had  been  in  cettunnaioaition 
with  several  of  ilie  leading  aobotity 
on  the  enli^eet  of  the  Qneen's  mar- 
riage. It  need  net  be  doaibted, 
for  instanoe,  that  there  w«ve  aaaiy 
dark  seorets  between  Bothw^  said 
his  brother-in<3sw,  Hxmtky,  Had 
Huntley  cared  to  toll  all  that  lie 
knew,  he  might  have  l^iiown  a 
vivid  liglht  upon  many  of  the  bloody 
mysteries  of  the  age.  A  £bw  -of  tftie 
honester  of  the  ikobiiiiy  appear  to 
have  been  startled  by  Hepbiini% 
presumption;  bat  the  xest  either 
openly  approved  or  silently  ao- 
(jpiieBoed.  Sndi  a  plet  was,  df 
course,  very  welocme  ^  the  l&otion 
which  traded  on  the  dishanoor  of 
the  Queen.  The  least  olear^iaadBd 
of  their  nvmber  could  not  bst  be 
aware  that,  were  Mary  feotved  iaitoA 
union  witii  Bothwell,  her  eathority 
would  be  St  an  end. 

Bothwell  was  triad  iat  ite  mnider 
on  the  ixth  of  April,  and  «  *the 
evening  of  the  191^  the  memorable 
supper  at  Aaaslie's  Tavern  took 
place.  Hw  supper  appears  to  hwe 
been  attended  by  all  the  zncfinential 
members  of  the  ParBament,  which 
on  thatday  had  closed  its  sittings. 
After  supper,  Bothwefl  Isid  before 
the  assembled  Peers  a  paper,  whidi 
he  asked  them  to  swn.  The  Peers, 
with  the  exception  of  ILord  Eglinton, 
who  ^  slipped  tkwwy,'  complied  with 
the  request^  and  men  like  Argyle, 
Huntley,  Cassilis,  Morton,  ft^d, 
Seton,  Semple,  and  Herries,  at- 
tached their  names  to  a  ^bend '  by 
which  i^ey  bound  themsdvea  to  the 
utmost  of  their  capacity  to  pvomote 
a  marriage  between  the  Qiieen  and 
BothweiQ.  It  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  no  wazxani  from  Mary  was  pro- 
duced— «  H&ct  the  impcHiance  <3f 
which  in  connection  with  aiayther 


bcanch  ef  eur  enquiry  caamot  be 
overrated.  It  is  difficult  to  &(jfacna 
the  moti'vies  whioh  'could  have  in- 
duced so  majry  poweiM  nolrles  to* 
approve  a  marriage  which,  in  ifbrn- 
hwtts,  they  detested;  but  my  learned 
friend  is  certainly  not  far  wroi^ 
w^um  headmitB  tluEt  several  B(t  least 
appezuled  their  signaticres  in  defEbe- 
ivte  to^eaehery  to  tempt  the  Queen 
toTuin. 

Two  days  aHierwairds,  Mary  wetft 
to  Stirling.  On  her  Tetttm  she  was 
seised  by  BothweSl  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  carried 
off  to  his  Castle  of  Dumbar.  He  at 
first  pretended  that  she  had  been 
sensed  wiili  the  view  of  saving  her 
from  some  unminent  danger ;  but 
when  they  reached  Dunbar  the  mask 
was  ^dropped.  Then  the  true  object 
ef  ihe  ^Tavishment '  was  disclesed. 
B^r  tears  and  reproaches  were 
thrown  away  upon  her  captor.  He 
assured  her  that  he  was  passionately 
in  love  with  her,  and  when  she 
treated  his  audacions  proposition 
with  mdignation,  he  produced  i^ 
'  bond*  which  the  nobility  had  signed. 
She  wae  kc^  for  a  week  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  castle.  During  all 
that  time  no  hand  was  raised  to 
set  her  free.  At  last,  after  actual 
violence  had  lieen  offered,  she  con- 
sented to  become  his  wife. 

This  explanation,  gentiemen, 
whioh  is  in  the  mam  "^at  offered  by 
Mary  herseif,  has  been  tsiticised  st 
ooBsideraible  •leDg&  by  my  learned 
friend.  He  mairntaTfis  that  the  apo- 
logj  is  improbable  and  unnatural. 
Be^eire  <fnrftfnhfiiig  hs  argument, 
however,  let  me  luring  my  narrative 
to  a  close. 

Some  prelmnBairies  had  to  be 
gone  through ;  Lady  Jean  required 
to  be  divorced ;  the  banns  required 
to  be  published ;  but  on  the  1 5th  of 
May  i^e  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Hoiyrood.  The  nobles  who  had  lured. 
Bothw^  on  were  already  mustoring 
their  vassals,  and  on  June  7  the 
Queen  and  her  husband  were  forced 
to  qmt  the  palace  and  make  for 
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Borihwidk.  But  they  were  aur- 
rounded  before  thej  had  had  time 
to  rest,  and  it  waa  with  the  ntmost 
difficulty  that,  eluding  the  pursuers, 
they  managed  to  reach  Dunbar.  It 
is  said  that  Mary,  had  she  chosen, 
might  at  this  time  have  quitted 
Bothwell,  and  my  Mend  asks  me  to 
explain  why  (on  theassumptionof the 
Queen's  innocence)  she  didnot  do  so. 
On  June  1 5  the  forces  of  the  Queen 
and  of  the  Confederate  Lords  &ced 
each  other  all  day  at  Garberry 
Hill.  There  was  no  fighting,  how- 
ever; an  arrangement  being  come 
to  by  which  Bothwell  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Dunbar,  and 
Mary  gave  herself  into  the  hands 
of  those  who,  by  their  own  account, 
had  risen  to  release  her  from  her 
ravisher.  They  took  her  back  to 
Edinburgh — a  banner  bearing  a 
picture  of  the  mangled  body  of 
Damley,  with  the  words,  'Judire 
and  avenge  my  cause,  0  Lord  I ' 
blazoned  upon  it,  being  borne  in 
front — and  kept  her  a  close  pri- 
soner in  the  Provost's  house.  It 
is  alleged  that  during  this  time  she 
succeeded  in  conveying  a  letter  or 
message  to  Bothwell,  and  to  pre- 
vent Qie  possibility  of  any  further 
intercourse,  as  well  as  for  greater 
security,  she  was  conveyed,  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  to  the  Castle 
of  Lochleven,  near  Ejnross. 

My  friend  contends  that  if  Mary 
was  not  gpiilty,  the  languor  and 
fiicility  wmch  she  manifested  after 
the  murder,  and  again  after  the 
*  ravishment,'  are  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  marvellous  ardour 
and  energy  of  spirit  which  she  had 
previously  displayed.  The  argu- 
ment, at  a  first  glance,  is  extremely 
plausible ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  sound. 

For  at  least  a  year  after  tho 
murder  of  Bimo  Mary  was  hardly 
herself  tither  in  body  or  mind. 
Her  health  was  seriously  shaken. 
Her  confinement  took  place  in  July ; 
in  October  or  November  she  was 
for  several  days  at  the  point  of 


death ;  the  young  Prince  was  bap- 
tised in  December,  and  on    that 
occasion   the  French  Ambassador 
found  her  '  weeping  sore,'  and  com- 
plaining of  '  a  gpnevous  pain  in  her 
side :'  in  February  the  Marshal  of 
Berwick  informed  Cecil  that  *  she 
breaketh  much,'  and  '  is  subject  to 
frequent  fainting  fits.'    There  can 
be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the 
tragic  events  which  she  had  wit- 
neraed  had  to  a  certain  extent  un- 
nerved her,  and  increased  the  con- 
stitutional melancholy  from  which' 
she  frequently  suffered.      'Perad- 
venture  it  might  be  better  for  me 
to  die  than  to  live,'  she  had  ex- 
claimed before  she  sailed  for  Scot- 
land ;  and  many  other  speeches  are 
recoiled,  which  indicate  that  ever 
and  again  Mary  lost  heart.    'Icould 
wish  to  have  died ! '  she  said  to  her 
friend  De  Croc,  when  recovering 
from  the  fever  she  had  caught  at 
Jedburgh.    On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion she  expressed  an  anxious  desire 
to  quit  Scotland,  and  return  to  the 
pleasant  land  where  her  happiest 
days  had  been  spent — once  after  the 
murder  of  Bizzio,  again  after  the 
murder  of  Damley.    A  deep  de- 
spondency had  taken  possession  of 
her.      She  began  to   comprehend 
the  implacable    character    of  the 
forces  among  which  she  was  placed 
— she  &lt  the  net  closing  round 
her — she  longed  to  escape  from  all 
this  fraud  and  violence  and  intri^e. 
It  is  clear  that  a  woman  thus  situ- 
ated— ^unhinged  both  in  body  and 
mind — could  not    be  expected  to 
show  that  bold  front   to   danger 
which  in  happier  days  had  become 
her  so  well.     The  sorrowfrd  and 
enfeebled  woman  who  was  seized 
by  Bothwell  at  the  Almond  Bridge, 
was  a  very  different  creature  from 
the  high-spirited    girl  who,  with 
Damley  at  her  side,  had  scattered 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation. 

We  might  have  supposed,  gen- 
tlemen, lud  my  learned  firiend's 
theory  been  correct,  that  Mary 
would  have  enjoyed  at  least  one 
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brief  hour  of  happiness.  She  had 
stained  her  sonl  with  murder.  She 
had  cast  her  good  name  to  the 
■winds.  She  had  phioed  her  Crown 
in  peril.  For  what?  To  enable 
her  to  gratify  a  frantic  and  absorb- 
ing passion.  At  length  all  obstacles 
were  remoyed,  and  the  lovers  were 
nnited.  In  such  a  nnion  there 
would  have  been  much  to  darken 
the  horizon  of  love :  but  if  it  had 
been  a  union  of  hearts,  she  would 
certainly  have  obtained  one  tran- 
sitory fplimpse  of  rapture.  Yet, 
on  ^vliT  daj  of  her  Lniage,  she 
was  found  weeping  disconsolately, 
and  longing  only  for  death ;  and  her 
demeanour  throughout  these  melan- 
choly nuptials  was  sad  and  sombre. 
It  is  clear  that  she  had  braced  her- 
self for  the  trial ;  but  she  was  very 
wretched,  and  she  was  unable  to 
conceal  her  wretchedness. 

But  even  if  Maiy  had  been  her- 
self, it  is  difficult  to  see  what  she 
could  have  done  to  avert  the  mar- 
riage. Assuming  that  she  was  ig- 
norant of  BothwelPs  intention  to 
capture  her,  and  that  she  was  car- 
ried to  Dunbar  against  her  will, 
what  door  of  escape  was  open  to 
her  ?  The  '  bond '  assured  her  that 
all  the  great  houses  approved  of 
the  marriage.  The  name  of  al- 
most every  Peer  of  distinction  was 
attached  to  it.  And  then  the 
outrage  was  exactly  of  the  kind 
which  is  calculated  to  paralyse 
and  render  helpless  the  most  high- 
. spirited  of  women.  'Let  the  of- 
fence be  condoned — ^let  the  scandal 
be  covered — ^let  as  little  be  said 
about  it  as  possible ' — ^that  is  what 
ninety-nine  women  out  of  every 
hundred  would  have  urged.  The 
instinct  of  the  feminine  heart  in 
such  cases  counsels  silence.  Even 
if  actual  violence  was  not  used,  the 
honour  of  Mary  was  cruelly  com- 
TOomised.  '  Leave  me  if  you  like,* 
Bothwell  might  have  said,  'but 
what  will  the  world  think  of  the 
Queen  who  has  secluded  herself  for  a 
week  in  the  sooieiy  of  the  most  disso- 


lute of  her  sulrjects,  who  to  gratify 
her  passion  has  cast  her  ffood  name 
and  her  fur  reputation  to  tiae  winds  ?' 
To  have  accepted  the  alternative 
would  have  demanded  an  almost 
heroic  amoimt  of  moral  courage 
from  the  victim ;  and  Mary,  at  the 
moment,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sick 
both  in  body  and  soul. 

My  learned  friend  affirms  that  the 
fideliiy  with  which  Mary  dung  to 
Bothwell  after  the  marriage  supplies 
the  best  possible  evidence  that  she 
was  attached  to  him.   The  assertion 
that  she  clung  to  him  in  this  tena- 
cious way  has  not  been  proved,  and 
rests  at  best  upon  very  questionable 
rumour.  Mary  had  told  Lethington 
that    she   would    follow  Bothwell 
round  the  world  in  her  petticoat — 
so  at  least  some  one  had  heard  some- 
body say.    But  the  time  at  which 
the  expression  was  used  (if  it  was 
used — ^whioh  I  don't  beheve),  de- 
prives it  of  any  importance.  It  was 
when  Mary,  Ihrillmg  with  resent- 
ment at  the  indignities  offisred  to 
her,  was  being  ignominionsly  car- 
ried into  Edinburgh.    There  was  a 
certain  loyalty  and  fiuthfrdness  in 
her  nature  which    prevented  her 
frt>m  deserting  those  who,  to  use  a 
vulgar  phrase,  were  in  the  same 
boat  with  her.     The  woman  who 
had  never  loved  Bothwell  in  his 
prosperous  days,  clung  courageously 
to  him  in  his  adversiiy.    And  the 
perfidious  hypocrisy  which  the  Con- 
federate Lords  were  then  exhibiting 
must  have  been  positively  revolting 
to  a  nature  like  Mary's.     These 
were  the  men  who  had  truly  mur- 
dered Damley,  and  yet  they  dared 
to  flaunt  a  banner  in  the  iecd  of 
heaven  which  called  for  vengeance 
on   his   murderers  — '  Judge   and 
avenge  my  cause,  0  Lord! '    When 
she  found  that  Bothwell's  accom- 
plices had  turned  upon  him,  like  a 
pack  of  fiunished  wolves,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  in  utter 
tearless  shame  and  indignation  she 
might  have  told  them  wat  he  was 
a  better  man  than  any  of  them. 
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Bd^  as  I  hmve  em^  thare*  is  no 
gaadi  evuieaca  to  ehem  i^Uk  Maaj 
pavtoflL  fiioxa  Sotiiiradl  nlftiistentiy, 
and  tinra  is  plentf  ci  the  hM  eri- 
deaaa  t(r  shoiw  tiwfe  aiftar  ihe j  were 
purled  slLe  nover  BunileBteal  tke 
j^hfcest  denre  te  t^oibl  Iusl  The 
Uiriu  TEDfllnrwkidr  slia  is  lifo^ed 
to  have  laboured  imut  kava  beeM 
nery  traTmiitiii'j  m  xte  Bfttsre. 

KoWf  g[Mitfene%  let  zne  conp 
^niae  iskto*  ena  or  two  fleutoneeB 
tibe  seBvlta  at  wMck  we  luure 
aflrxhred.  We  batra  aean  tb«^  eeofr- 
aisiaitiQiialljv  lAaasj  waa  not  a  pep- 
Boa  ISsefy  to-  eama  udar  tha  awftj 
^  a.  Tnalant  and  abanebbif^  ipeaamm 
Seas  -a^nle  nataxa  wasr  nmsinxliiie  im 
ifas  sttMLersdaSy  xtta  finmnss^  its 
magnaonanij.  S^  was  tolerant, 
VBcapcicioiis^  ea^paUe  of  aarrying 
cnt  a  purpose  steaJilj,  jet  wi1& 
tut  and  polaey.  QSob  waa  sever 
kystemcal^  noTer  &nciiiBl.  Ta  bar 
laaa  waa  not  as  eBgieasiDg'  oeevjMM- 
iioib— on  -^  aonizary  ta-  Maaj,  ae 
to  BBoat  men,  it  waa  bat  i£be  eUd 
aad  pilaj  tiling^  e£  bear  laisuae.  Her 
lotvars  went  mad  aboat.  bex;  bat  dbs 
never  went  mad  abont  bar  Ibvces. 
&ke  SBBt  Cbatdarto  tiia  asafiold. 
Sbafc  aaw  Sir  Jdm  Genbn  be^ 
baaded  Sbe  adsnittad  Baaziot  im  a 
diMe  iattbaMugr.  Biaaio  was  ber 
xatdleGtiial  naMte,  the  deposatai^  of 
abate  seerata^  bcr  peistie  giddB 

id  Qonfidant  r  bni  tba  irerj  note- 
af  bar  nflfcensQacaa  wiub  bsm 
flbanred  bow  innaaeot  and  aaniKniftl 
it  was  in  its  naianra^— tba  jGcai^ 
caBipanionBb%  q€  iciemiij  states- 
BBaa.  Had  sbe  been  Biza&'a  mie- 
toas,  na^  even,  bad  bwe  la  tbe 
abatnct  been  a  mare  ina|Mirtaiit 
aaafcteir  to  bar  tiban  it  was^  aba  weaJd 
bare  beca  mom:  eaatkais  aad  dis- 
areet :  bowaver  iiapnriagt  tbe  pab- 
Iso  basineas  wbidb  tbaj  ware  traas- 
aatiftg^migbt  baiira baen^  sbe  would 
not  baare  kept  tbe  Itatian  secBatarj 
m  bar  bovdoiir  bali  tta  aiglDt.  Sfer 
■latrria^^  wiAb.  SauiabiyL  waa  not 
aKcbanyelj  a  love  matdt :  it  waa  a 
aMDoiage  to  wbieb  bar  jad^gment, 


as  weiS  aa  bcr  beart,  eonsentedi. 
Her  lovB-lettera  abonad  in  pretty 

trfflea :  berbasinasa-letters  aaa  clear; 
stroftg,  xapidv  bnUiaatlj  direct. 
Bj  ti»  &ntaatia  ioronj  of  fata  this 
maaaalina  anaeBtimeiAd  eaaoCT  baa 
beaa.  txaaaiated  iooito  an  efiemiimte 
Ivr^^Korj — ^tbe  tmtb  being,  as  I 
bare  bad  to  aaj  again  and  again, 
that  no  woBUBi;  ever  liyed  to  wboat 
bvfe  was  laaa  of  a.  neeesaitjir.  This 
waa  tbe  stiengtb  of  Mary's  diar- 
aeter  as  a  Qaaini — as  a  womaiD,.  its 
dafiect.  A  hwe-oiak  gixl,  wben  her 
aaatla'  in  the  air  waa  shattered, 
aaif^  baara  aome  ta  bate  Darale j 
wji&  a  fevarisb  feminine  batised; 
bok  tiie  sedate  aad  politic  intelli* 
geace  of  tbe  Qaeefi  ccnid  only  bftfe 
been.  iasoidBBtallT  afibcted  by  snob 
eoBsidnatioaa.  She  knew  that  even 
aifc  idle  warsb^  Parxdey  was  a  nsefol 
ally,  and  tbe  motives  which  induced 
hJ' to  in«ry  M-restauned  her 
firam  miarderiiig  baao.  Botbweli, 
aganvwaa  inberestimatioiLalloyal 
retaoaar,  a  tnated  adviser  of  tbe 
CrvamL;  bat  be  waa  natbing  more. 
Yet  it  need  sat  anipriaa.  ns  tiiat 
after  bar  jfaroiftde  detentiosi  at  Dan^ 
bar,  sbe:  sboald  bave  resolved  to 
Birhinit  witb.  a  good  grace  to  tbe 
inevitabla.^  Saving  Argyle  aad 
Bontley,.  Botbweli  was  the  xaoai; 
mn^carfiil  of  ber  paazB.  Mb  'was 
eosentially  a  strong  man  ;  M,  it 
asemed;  ta  vaia  that  tarfaiikmt; 
moUJlBfy.  Ha  bad  been  reoeci- 
mandcd  to  bar  aeeeptanea  by  tbe 
imaamioas  voice  of  the  ariatoeracy, 
Frata#wt  nd  Catbolic.  As  tbe 
banest  Gkaig  abserved^  'the  best 
part  of  ^le  leafaa  did  spprofe  it, 
esAar  by  fiattaiy  or  by  tbsir 
ailenGaJ  On  a  woman  o£  avdant 
aeatiBfiflntaHty  Aese  coasidarstkiBS 
woald  baeve  bad  Izttia  efEeet :  ikt^ 
were  exaotiy  tb»  aaaaidnratioas 
witicb  would  appeal  to  Merfs 
nasoabne  oaeiaiaBi  sense.  ^^ 
though  she  made  wbiA  seeaiad  to 
bar  tha  beat  of  a  bad  biiameai^>«e 

wasvaiy  wiatebed :  •l^*'*^^  V^ 
aws  private  griaf  aad  diagnat  w^ 
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felt  tbatr  the  task  in  hand  (marvel-  career  which  a  haughty  and  reealnt« 

lona  as  her  powen  of  setf-recorety  xmbition  had  mailed  out.     Shewas 

had  hitherto  proved)  was  too  great  borne  awaj  on  a  wave  of  fnrions 

for  her  strength.     A  corrupt  com-  and  brutal    Ina^    which    left    her 

bcaation  of  treachery  and  ambition  hriptessly    imbecile,    for    the   first 

)iaf  wrecked  the  fair  promise  of  her  tioM  and  tihe  taet  time  in  hat  lifie, 

life.  daring   an  imterval  of  six  weeks ! 

This,  I  venture  to  say,  is  a  nm-  The  astcaishiDg  pranks  that  human 

nstent    and    credilri»   ilelineation  ;  nature  plaj§  are  known  to  alt  of  ns, 

i^at,    en   the  other  hand,  gentle-  and  the  cold  deliberate  treachery  of 

men,  does  my  learned  friend  require  a  wyman  on  fire  with  poBsion  has 

you  to  behere  ?  not  been  unrepresented  in  dram&- 

Tfae     woman    whom     he     has  tic  art :  but  uiything  so  ineredibhi 

sketched  had  led  a  hi^Iy  success-  as  this  story,  ot,  when  takenin  oon- 

fii),  adroit^  diplomatic  life  for  five  nection  wim  the  admitted  fiuts  of 

years,  when  snddenly  she  g»ve  way  Mary  Stuart's  cfaaracto-,  anything 

to  a  Mind,  irrational,    devastating  souMnB^ouaand  inoomprehmsibl^ 

passion  for  a  roan  whom  eiie  had  I  have  not  met  vrith  in  history, 

known  from  childhood,  whirfi  npset  At  this  pmnt  in  the  learsed  coun- 

Ber  reason,  tore  her  fine-spnn  web  ael'B  speech,  a  brief  adjournment 

in  pieces,   traversed  ^9   ^endid  took  [^ee. 
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EPICUREANISM,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


WITHOUT     aocumnlated    and 
ti*aii8mitted  thought  Science 
has  never  arisen.   To  trim  and  hand 
down  the  lamp  of  Eiiowledge  has 
long  been  a  &voarite  motto.     Oar 
modem  material  sciences  are  new, 
and  even  the  sciences  of  Space  and 
Balanced  Force  are  easily  traceable 
to  their  sources;   for  we  find  no 
need  of  going  higher  than  Euclid 
and   Archimedes.    But  who  shall 
trace  Morals  to  their  origin  ?     Un- 
til  moral  principles  are    held    in 
common  by  a  whole   community, 
political  cohesion  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible: therefore  any  long  contmu- 
ance  in  political  union  insures  the 
development  of  a  moral  system,  and, 
if  any  portion  of  freedom  is  at- 
tained, leads  to  different  schools  of 
morality.     It   would  not   then    be 
wondeifiil  if,  in  the  complete  men- 
tal freedom  enjoyed  by  old  Greece, 
all  that  the  modems  can  think  con- 
cerning morals  had    been    antici- 
pated; nor  if,  in  consequence,  we 
made  no  progress  or  discoveries  in 
this  line  of  thought.     On  a  super- 
ficial view  such  is  the  Jbct.     We 
have  contrasts  of  opinion  now,  very 
similar  to  the  contrasts  observed 
among  the  old  Crreeks,  of  which  the 
extremes  were  held  by  Epicureans 
and  Stoics.    Nevertheless,  it  is  my 
persuasion  that  our  modem  contro- 
versies are  less  chaotic,  and  that 
argument  between  adversaries  is  by 
no  means  so  hopeless  as  in  anti- 
quity it  seems  to  have  been.    Each 
school  has  at  least  unlearnt  some  of 
its  errors  under  the  attacks  of  its 
opponents,  and  all  hold  in  common 
that  man  (mghi  not  to  live  for  his 
individual  selfishness,  but  for  the 
common  good. 

Greek  efibrts  at  scientific  thought 
began  from  the  material  world,  with 
all  the  presumptnousness  of  inex- 
perienced youth.  They  undertook 
with  light  confidence  to  resolve  the 
highest    problems    of  Astronomy, 


Geology,    and    Cosmogony,    while 
ignorant  of  the  surface  of  our  own 
globe  and  of  the  very  elements  of 
Chemistry-— «  science    which    had 
then  no  name.    At  the  same  time 
they  were  most  rudely  frimished 
witiL  instruments  for  measuring  and 
weighing,  and  had  scarcely  even  an 
idea  of  their  importance.     In  the 
midst  of  the  contradictory  theories 
hence  arising,  which  led  Socrates  to 
renounce  all  physical  research,  one 
man    of    genius,    Democritus    of 
Abdera,   developed  a  doctrine    of 
Atoms,  founded  on  large  concep- 
tions of  the  universe,  and  on  the 
universality  of  mechanical  law.    Py- 
thagoras also  maintained  the  sun 
to  be  the  centre  round  which  the 
earth  and  planets  move :  but  nei- 
ther of  these  great  men  rested  on 
arguments  convincing  to  the  ma- 
jority of  their  contemporaries;  in- 
deed, the  arguments  attributed  to 
Pythagoras  are  moral  and  fimciful. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  sys- 
tem of  Pythagoras  was  didactic^ 
or  rather  dogmatic,  being  taught 
without  reasons,  like  a  religious  or 
ceremonial  law.     In  the  celebrated 
Ipse  dvdt^  Ipse  meant  '  the  master 
himself,'  Pythagoras.    Morals,  as  a 
science,  or  as  a  system  which  aimed 
to  be  scientific,  is  not  traced  by  ua 
higher  than  Socrates.    Thenceforth 
there  were  two  parallel  streams  of 
Greek  philosophy — ^the  older  that  of 
Physical  Speculation,  the  latter  that 
of  Morals  derived  from  Socrates ; 
and  each  ran  in  many  channels. 

In  the  retrospect,  we  see  not  how 
anything  else  could  have  occurred 
but  enormous  presumptuonsneas, 
enormous  error,  and  enormous  diver- 
sity of  opinion.  Alike  in  politics,  in 
religion,  in  morals,  terribly  difficult 
is  the  transition  from  the  puerile  to 
the  adult  stage — ^from  the  state  of 
bondage  to  that  of  freedom.  In 
political  and  religious  strugries 
convulsions  often  occur  too  viofent 
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to  be  composed  by  any  mediator,  or 
softened  by  moral  principle;  nay, 
morality  itself^  and  whatever  passes 
for  science,  are  then  apt  to  be  em- 
broiled in  the  general  chaos.   What 
of  this  kind  may  have  happened  in 
far-off  Asia  concerns  us  the  less, 
because  it  is  hopeless  to  get  any 
continnons  recoid;    but  the  very 
fact    makes    ns    more    value    our 
knowledge  of  Ghreek  opinion,  which 
we  see  spread  out  before  us  with 
real  continuity.     The  human  mind, 
aspiring    to    truth    and    freedom, 
asked  the  reason  why  in  all  these 
high  spheres  at  once.     Why  is  a 
king  or  a  polity  to  be  obeyed? 
Why  is  a  rehgion  to  be  believed,  or 
the  existence  of  any  Gbds  ?     Why 
is  a  certain  course  of  action  called 
moral  and  good  P     Why  are  certain 
doctrines,  in  this  or  that  art  or  sys- 
tem, held  to  be  true  and  proved  ? 
Also,  when  Socrates  despaired  alto- 
gether of  Physics,  and  devoted  his 
life  to  ground  Morals  more  deeply, 
his  method   was   that  of  interro- 
gating everything,  and  pretending 
to  know  nothing.    Who  could  then 
wonder  if  he  established  nothing  P 
Of  course  he  aimed  to'  get  rid  of 
rubbish,  and  clear  a  good  founda- 
tion for  a  new  building.     He  really 
did  preach  and  teach,  alternately 
with  his  scepticism,  very  much  of 
definite    morals;    yet,    inevitably, 
men  widely  diverse  one  fr()m  an- 
other believed  themselves  his  dis- 
ciples, alike  dogmatic  Stoics  and 
Academicians  despairing  of  truth. 
All  who  were  between  these  extremes 
were  esteemed  Socratic,  and  cer- 
tainly had  common  principles  and 
common  cultivation.     They  could 
learn  of  one  another,  and  esteem 
one  another,  as  do  the  sects  of  a 
common  religion.    Bnt  the  system 
of  Epicurus,  which  arose  in   the 
break-up  of   Greek    freedom   and 
Greek   patriotism,  was   in    entire 
contrast  to  all  Socratic  ideas.* 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  Epicu- 
reans, their  master  was  indeed  the 
divine  teacher.    The  Roman  poet 


Lucretius,  a  man  of  unquestioned 
genius,  was  not  aware  that  Epicu- 
rus owed  anything  to  those  who 
preceded  him.    Familiar  as  are  his 
panegyrics  to  every  scholar,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  here  to  present  two 
eminent  passages.    In  the  opening 
of  his  poem,  he  says :  '  When  hu- 
man life  was  foully  prostrate  over 
the  lands  in  open  view,   crushed 
under  grievous  Religion,  who  dis- 
played her  head  from  heaven,  bend- 
ing over  mortals  with  horrible  as- 
pect; a  man  of  the  Greeks  first 
dared  to  lift  mortal  eyes  against 
her,  and  was  first  to  withstand  her ; 
one    whom  neither  the  report  of 
Gods,   nor   lightnings,  nor  heaven 
with  its  threatening  murmurs,  re- 
pressed,  but  so    much    the    more 
excited  the  ardent  valour  of  his  soul ; 
so  that  he  was  the  first  who  longed 
to  shatter  the  close  barriers  of  Na- 
ture's portals.     Therefore  the  vivid 
force  of  his  soul  overcame,  and  went 
forward    far    beyond  the    flaming 
walls  of  the  World,  and  surveyed 
the  entire  of  Immensity ;    whence 
he  reports  to  us  what  can  arise, 
what  can  not ;  and  how  possibilities 
are  limited  to  everything.     Where- 
fore, intum.  Religion  is  now  trampled 
under  foot,  and  us  Victory  lifts  to 
heaven.'    Though  Epicurus  is  not 
here  named,  he  is  certainly  intended. 
The  poet  opens  his  fifth  book  with 
a  still  grander  eulogy :    '  Who  is 
able  firom  weighty  heart  to  compose 
a  song  worthy  of  the  majesty  of 
our  topic  and  of  its  discoveries  P  or 
who  is  so  effective  in  diction,  that 
he  can  pour  forth  praises  due  to 
the  merits  of  Him  who  bequeathed  to 
ussuch  treasures,  won  and  earned  by 
his  own  bosom  P  No  one  will  be  able, 
as  I  think,  who  is  sprung  of  mortal 
body.    For  if  we  must  so  speak,  as 
the  notorious  majesty  of  the  subject 
demands,  he  was  a  God,  O  illustri- 
ous Memmius — a  GtKl,  who  first  en- 
tered that  course  of  life,  which  now 
is  called  Wisdom,  &c.  Ac.' 

It  would  seem    that    Lucretius 
learned  his  philosophy  wholly  from 
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within  the  Epicurean  Bchoo),  and 
knew  BO  more  of  ike  kistory  ci 
thoaght,  than  his  teachers  vrere 
pleased  to  tell  him.  Bat  this  idola- 
trf  of  their  master  iras  tdiared  bj 
ike  whole  sect.  Pompimius  Atti- 
ens,  in  many  respectaa  kamed  man 
— indeed  a  multiplier  of  erudite 
books — aceoidii^  to  Cicero  (De 
Win,  V.  I,  5)  sajs,  that  he  cannot 
forget  Epicurus,  if  he  wished ;  for 
his  intimate  friends  have  Epicnras's 
effigy,  not  only  in  ptctmes,  bnt  on 
cups  and  rings.  Pliny  attests  that  • 
this  sect  eaarried  aboai  with  them 
likenesses  of  Epiciinis,  and  set 
them  up  in  their  bedchambers.  The 
mischief  done  by  this  icU^try  to 
tiie  progress  of  their  philosophy  is 
visible  in  LacretiiES  himself,  who 
has  no  desire  to  improve  on  bis 
master,  bat  simply  to  incnicate  his 
lessonfl,  as  if  irom  a  sacred  book, 
which  may  Bot  be  taken  from  nor 
added  to.  To  this  probably  the 
true  key  is  liDvnd  in  the  fact, 
that  Loeretins  is  careless  to  learn 
any  of  the  secreis  of  Nature,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  aid  bim  to  explode 
the  popular  belief  in  Grods.  He 
wOl  give  contradictory  explttnations 
of  il^  same  fact  ^  ami  thoogh  quite 
aware  thttfe  one  or  other  is  certainly 
Mbcv  oad  therefore  possibly  bo4h 
are  &lse,  yet,  betieving  that  one  or 
other  still  snlBces  to  supersede  the 
theory  of  Divine  action,  he  is  satis- 
fied. 

• 

The  opposite  view  taken  of  Epi- 
curus by  Cicero — and  probably  by 
all  Socrates — ^h  very  curious.  Ac- 
cording to  Cicero  {Fin,  r6)  Epicu- 
rus took  up  the  physDcs  of  Demoeri- 
tBS>  only  to  ^)oil  them:r  while  his 
moral  system  was  borrowed  from 
AristippuEa  of  Cyrene.  What  is 
there,  he  asks  {De  N.  D.),  in  the 
physics  of  Epteums  which  does 
set  come  fvaat  Demoerifcus  ?  Twue ; 
he  changed  a  few  mattsrs.  When 
he  saw,  that  if  atoms  were  carried 
downward  by  their  own  we%ikt  [in 
paraUel  lines],  their  motioft  would 
be  certain  and  necessttry— to'  wwmd 


the  idea  of  Necessity,  he  said  that 
the  atoBsa  deviate  a  little  !  It  would 
have  been  less  disgraceful  to  ooniess 
himself  ignorant.  Elsewhere  (Fin, 
I,  6)  Cicero  adds  another  reason 
why  'deviation  at  uncertain  time 
and  place  '  must  be  admitted  in  the 
atoms,  via.  that  otherwise  they 
wocdd  move  on  without,  collision, 
and  nothing  oouM  be  (n«ated ;  and 
in  both  statements  he  is  confirmed 
by  Lucretius  (2,  216,  290).  Thus 
Epicurus  surrendered  entirely  De- 
mocritos's  main  doctrine,  that  the 
atoms  moved  by  Law.  He  made 
them  out  to  be  htwless,  yet  under- 
took to  lay  down  concerning  them, 
what  are  the  limits  of  possibihty. 

Indeed  Ciceare^  though  highly 
latitndinariaa  in  his  belief,  towards 
Ep^mns  akme  shows  unconcealed 
aversion  and  high  contempt.  He 
makes  Cotta  (the  Acadsmician 
sceptic)  say  to  YeUeius  (the  Epi- 
curean) *  You  would  rather  give  up 
yoiur  whole  status  in  life  thaa  ihd 
authority  whi^  has  sanctioDed  the 
doctrine  of  atoms  :  Ibr  you  made  up 
your  mind  to  be  an  Epicureao, 
before  yon  had  learned  tibe  doctrcne. 
Heaee  ym  had  eithev  ta  take  in  til 
these  absurdities,  or  to  ky  down 
the  name  of  the  schoc^  which  you 
hadabeady  embraced.'  .  .  .  ^Tbess 
blunders,  which  Epicurixs  made 
while  half  asleep,  are  reproduced  by 
you  as  by  his  dictation,  whale  he, 
aawe  see  in  his  writings,  boasted 
that  he  had  had  no  teacher;  a 
thing  which  I  should  believe  with- 
out his  avowal,  as  easily  as  I  be- 
Heve  the  owner  of  an  ill-built  house, 
who  boasta  l^iat  he  onployed  no 
architect.'  Ob  every  s^e  of  ^ 
evnie  Cicero  found  senethiug  to 
repel  him.  The  moral  aystm 
seemed  to  him  base  or  siUy,  ^^ 
logic  absuid ;  the  very  style  oftoded 
hzra  by  ita  ue^gence  or  want  of 
Ibrm,  thou^  he  wiH  not  aHow  Ai* 
his  taste  affects  his  jodgmeirtB  of 
trwth(Fiii.i,j>  Nevertieless,  we 
might  iMttete  to  woeiwe  Cicer&B 
representaitkMis  of  BpicBnis,  we»e 
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ihgy  not  so  ihorongiily  borne  out 
bj  LmBtethiSy  wltere  we*  eaa  coib- 
psre  the  two :  a  fact  which  makss 
Giocro's  emditioii  and  great  pen- 
epBcmxky  highlj  valnable  to  ns.  £^8 
intiiDaite  fiieBdahip  with  Pompomofl 
AtticTM,  a  Yeteran  Epicnreany  gave 
him  great  advantage.  The  two 
frienda  sat  aide  by  sidev  Hsiening 
to  systematio  courses  of  lectores 
froflitwo  celebrated  Epicnreanteac^ 
ers;  and  in  the  resolt,  Attiea8> 
wbilB  faymentiBg  that  Cicero  was 
not.  convinced,  confessed  tint  he 
undefstood  them  perfectly. 

The  yery  first  step  of  f^cnrean 
Ig^,  was,  to  assiune  that  the  bodily 
aenasB  are  perfect,  and  are  alone 
tnistworihy,  in  the  decision  of  tmth. 
LiiQreti<as  carries  this  oat  to  such  a 
pitch  of  absmdity,  as  to  insist,  tkat 
«  distant  oi:gect  ( as  a  haayenly 
body)  is  no  larger  tium  it  lodes. 
A  KBodem  student,,  who  has  not 
read  him,  may  be  slow  to  bdxeva 
the  statement,  and  may  think  thait 
it.  is  our  misconception ;  bat  it  is 
qute  beyond  doubt:    his  phcaees 

SKQ       lifl  llr'^'fll'*  ^""^1  XAXr      any  a     \jj 

565-)  r  '^The  disk  and  heat  of  the 
ana  eaai  not  be  much,  gpreater  or 
wnaHffr  than  it  seems  to  our  sesses: 
for  .  .  .  (So  again,  5,  575).  And 
wtetbar  the  moon  illnmines  na  wit^ 
mpajooxia  light,  or  flings,  her  own 
lagbJk  from  her  proper  biNly,  in 
either  case  she  is  in  no  respect  of 
IflDCger  form  than  the  disk  which 
w»  dxBcem  with  oar  own  eyes  senna 
to  be:  for  ...  .  Nevertihcless,  as 
we.  hare  aae  fires  to  twiidde  irregiL- 
lucfyf  it  may  be  admitted  that  a 
fkistext  dbjeet  possiUy  is  ff  ver^  2i^^ 
mUkae  gzcatar  or  less  than  it  ap- 
paaora.  "Sat  need  we  wonder  that 
OB  Ktide-  a  son  (tantuh»  Soi}  is  able 

ta>  aood  as  so  great  a  bg^t 

Do  you  not  see  how  widely  a  small 
fcnntarn  sometimeswatevs  the  mea- 
dows,. Sbc.  .  ^  . '  it  is  elear  by  this 
,  tint  neither  Liscretias  nor 
nndersteod  tbe  fiirst  ele- 
BBOits  of  geomofcrical  optaes^— did  not 
know  that  the  visible  size  of  a  distant 


object  is  nothing  bat  the  angle  winch 
it  subtends  to  the  eye,  and  has  no 
Unemr  magnitade  at  ail.  Moreoyer, 
while  he  loiew  that  the  son  is  vastly 
more  distant  than  the  moon,  and 
onght  to  banse  isfeired  that  it  is 
prodigiously  greater,  he  actually 
pronounces  that  t^  son  is  a  small 
body.  ...  To  Dunocritiis  (says 
Cicero)  the  sun  appears  to  be  vast ; 
for  he  was  a  learned  man  and  per- 
fect in  geometry :  but  to  Epicurus 
the  sun  seenaed  to  be  perhaps  two 
feet  in  diaaoeter ;  for  he  insists  that 
it  is  just  as  large  as  it  looks,  or  at 
most  sbghtly  greater  or  less. 

On  readiBg',  side  by  nde  with 
many  and  aaonstroas  absurdities  in 
Lucretius,  many  sagacious  explana- 
tions— as  of  reJative  motion,  of  the 
ascent  of  flame,  of  the  transmission  of 
force,  <fee. — it  is  natural  to  suspect, 
that  the  good  in  his  Physics  comes 
fromDemocrituB,  and  that  thestupid- 
ity  was  added  by  Epicurus.  It  might 
hiive  seemed  incredible  that  a  man 
coald  call  himself  a  philosopher, 
and  gravely  propound  as  theories, 
that  every  evening  tibe  sun  is  ex- 
tinguished, and  a  new  sun  created 
every  morning;  and  similarly  ac- 
count fbr  the  changes  of  the  moon : 
to  siy  no^Dg  of  his  gp?eater  ab- 
surdities concerning  visions  and 
dreams^  But  bis  doctrine  of  images 
was  really  that  of  Democritus. 
StiU,  we  can  scarcely  give  Efncnrus 
credit  for  selecting  that  fonn  of 
physics  which  came  nearest  to  mo- 
dern science,  when  we  find  him  to 
care-  nothing  for  his  physical  phikv 
Bophy,  except  as  a  tool  to  under^ 
mine  the  foundations  of  religion. 

Gioero  brings  oat  this  very 
strongly  in  tbe  speech  of  Yelleins  the 
SpicnreaB,  and  Lacietius  coofirms 
him.  The  same  tone  of  pompons 
aasvmptioB  is  ascribed  to  V  elleinsv 
which  we  read  for  onraelves  m  ^ 
poet.  ^  Then  Yelleius^  with  the  usaal 
cenfidence  ef  this  school,  foaring 
nothing-  se  much  as  to  seem  to 
doubt  abont  anything;  as  if  he  had 
just  come  down  &om  a  eaboMt  ok 
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the  gods,  says,  '  Listen  and  learn, 
not  of  silly  inventions,  not  of  a  Pla- 
tonic artizan-cod,  not  of  Providence, 
that  prophetic  hag  of  the  Stoics; 
nor  of  a  World  endowed  with  sonl 
and  senses — a  round,  glowing  and 
rolling  God.  .  .  .  Because  you  do 
not  see  how  Nature  could  effect  any- 
thing without  some  mind,  you  take 
refuge  in  a  God.  .  .  .  Thus  you 
have  placed  on  our  necks  <mi  Eternal 
Lord,  wlwm  we  a/re  to  fea/r  danf  and 
night.     For   who  would   not   fear 
a  forecasting^  inventive,  observant,  <nf- 
rious  and  busy  god,  who  thinks  that 
everything  is  of  concern  to  him  ? '    The 
Epicurean  here  shows  a  positive 
hatred,  not  of  the  vulgar  mythol- 
ogy only,  but  of  the  very  idea  of 
the  most  spiritual  God  whom  the 
highest   plulosophy   can   conceive. 
The  same  tone  is  struck  in  Lucre- 
tius also;    as,  when  he  complains 
(5,  87),  that  speculators  ignorant 
of  his  physics  betake  themselves  to 
old.fa.Uned  religious  notions,  and 
bring  in    upon   themselves  severe 
lords   {dominos  acres),    whom    the 
wretched  fellows  suppose  to  be  0171- 
nipotent,*  Enough  of  the  Physics  of 
Epicurus :  what  then  of  his  Morals  P 
He  praises  virtue  of  every  kind, 
especially  moderation  and  content- 
ment with  a  little.     The  wise  man 
will  keep  his  desires  limited,  will, 
chase  away  those  which  are  neither 
natural  nor  necessary.    He  disre- 
gards death ;  he  fearlessly  holds  the 
truth  concerning  the  immortal  gods 
[that  they  are  blessed  in  peHect 
inactivity,  absorbed  in  self-enjoy- 
ment] ;    he   does    not   hesitate  to 
withdraw  from  life,  when  death  will 
please  him  better.    Thus  armed,  he 
lives  in  perpetual  contentment  and 
tranquillity,   which  is  the  highest 
pleasure.     He  avoids  all  perturba- 
tions, therefore  also  all  vehement 
passions,  as  conducing  to  pain.     If 
pain  assails  him,  as  from  dusease,  he 
tries  to  balance  it  by  some  pleasure, 
as  by  the  smell  of  flowers;  or  if 
flowers  are  not  at  hand,  then  by  the 
remembrance  and   imagination    of 


them.    He  cherishes,  as  pleasant,, 
the  memory  of  all  past  pleasure. 
He  refuses  public  honours,  as  em^ 
broiling  him  in  the  strife  of  politics. 
He  pities  all  bad  men,  as  fools ;  bat 
does  not  disturb  his  own  equanim* 
ity  by  hating  either  them  or  their 
conduct.     His  own  enjoyments,  are 
simple  and  cheap.     HLs  paradise  is 
a  garden,  or  even  a  field,  if  it  have 
but  trees  and  a  stream  of  water- 
fine  weather  indeed  is  needed ;  then 
'  at  no  great  expense  he  has  much 
corporeal  delight.'    Not  but  that  he 
esteems    mental    pleasure    highly, 
provided  that  it  be  not  bought  by 
study    too    severe.     To    vie    with 
others  in  intellect  is  folly;  for  it 
strains  the  mind.     Geometry   de- 
manded too  much  effort  to  please 
Epicurus,  whose  speculations  were 
luxuriously  easy;    indeed  to    test 
them  laboriously  was  the  last  thing 
to  which  he  or  his  school  was  in- 
clined.    Nevertheless,  in  a  popular 
view  his  morality  had  little  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  of  Solon,  the 
great  Athenian  lawgiver,  except  on 
its  political  side ;  and  here,  strange 
to  say,  it  agreed  remarkably  with 
early  Christianity.    The  Epicurean, 
as  the  Christian,  saw  how  hopeless 
a  task  it  was  to  establish  political 
freedom  and  good  government;  and 
moreover,  he  considered  that  it  was 
very  laborious  and  thankless,  in- 
volving many  discomforts.    Solon's 
precept  to  t^e  decided  part  on  one 
side  of  politics,  did  not  at  all  com- 
mend itself  to  him : .  nevertheless, 
Solon's  verses  on  virtuous  content- 
ment and  cheap  pleasure,  in  which 
is  a  couplet  too  gross  for  transla- 
tion into  English  prose,  entirely  haaN 
monize  with  the  Epicurean  spirit. 
Lucullus  Asiaticus  might  call  him- 
self an  Epicurean,  but  he  was  not 
of  the  orthodox  type;   he  was  a 
libel  on  his  master;  for  his  plea- 
sures, however  refined,   were  too 
expensive:  yet  the  popular  notion 
of  Epicureanism  has  been  j^iopa- 
gated  from  wealthy  and  self-indul- 
gent men. 
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Torquatns  the  Epicurean,  in  Ci* 
cero,  admires  and  defends  the  stem 
virtues  of  his  celebrated  ancestors, 
of  whom  one,  consul  in  the  great 
Latin    war,  put  his   own  son  to 
death  for  fighting  out  of  the  ranks. 
A   painful    virtue,    says    Cicero. 
True,  replies  Torquatus ;  but  it  is 
not  virtuous  because  painful ;  it  is 
virtuous,    although    painfioil.     The 
virtue  consisted  in  its  conducing 
to   military    discipline,  hereby  to 
victory,  hereby  to  the  safety  of  the 
Homan  state,   'in  which  he  per- 
ceived that  his  ovm  safety  was  con- 
tained.'    Thus  until  he  has  made 
out   that  his  great  ancestor  was 
selfish,  Torquatus  will  not  allow 
that  he  was    virtuous.     Aristotle 
indeed    sets  before  us    the    same 
thought,   but  only  as  a  paradox: 
*  There  are  two  kinds  of  self-lovers,' 
says  he ;  *  bad  men  ought  not  to 
love   themselves,    and    good   men 
ouffht;   for  the  good  man  assigns 
to  himself  what  is  noblest  and  best, 
and  gratifies  his  highest  part,  and 
thereby  may  justly  be  esteemed  a 
self-lover,   since,   while    benefiting 
others,  he  benefits  himself  most.' 
But  this  is  the  sentiment  of  a  man 
who  maintained  virtue  to  be  g^ood 
in  itself.     Epicurus  regarded  virtue 
as  desirable  only  for  the  pleasure 
which  it  brought  with  it ;  on  which 
account  he  declared  that  unselfish 
virtue  was  impossible. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Epicurus 
lay  in  his  interpreting  mere  absence 
of  pain  to  be  pleasure,  while  pain 
was  a  sort  of  negative  quantity, 
to  be  subtracted  in  estimating 
the  balance.  He  regarded  him- 
self' as  being  master  of  fortune 
as  truly  as  any  Stoic  :  for,  ordi- 
narilv,  so  long  as  foolish  pleasures 
which  entail  pain  are  avoided, 
{pleasure  in  a  healthy  fi:ume  far 
predominates  over  pain;  and  if 
ever  the  extreme  case  occurred 
that  life  was  more  painfiil  than 
pleasant,  the  orthodox  follower  of 
Epicurus  had  in  his  own  hands  the 
.prompt  remedy;  he  had  only  'to 


migrate    from    life.'     What   more 
could  the  wisest  of  Stoics  do  P 

The  greatest  controversy  turned 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word  Plea- 
sure.    Epicurus  bestowed  the  word 
on  *  eveiything  that  gladdens  us ; ' 
all  other  philosophers  insisted  on 
using  separate  words,  such  as  de- 
Hgh^     gladness,    joy,     concerning 
affections  purely  mental.     No  one 
doubts  that  virtue  in  general  tends 
to  impart  and  diffuse  mental  plea- 
sure of  some  kind :  but  even  if  this 
were  universal,  it  is  certain  that  a 
good  man  in  exercising  the  virtue 
is  not    seeking  for  the   resulting 
pleasure,  or  at  all  thinking  of  it, 
but  accounts  the  virtue  good  in 
itself.     A  very    despicable   'senti- 
mentalism '  results,  if  any  one  try, 
for  instance,  to  relieve  poverty  for 
the  sake  of  the  pleasure  which  he 
will    have    in    the    action.     It    is 
hardly    credible    that    anyone    in 
modern  times  will  justify  this ;  but 
most  of  us  will  say  that  Epicurus 
defended  his  case  unskilfully,  and 
that  he  ought  to  have  dwelt  on  the 
fact  that  a  virtue   (if  real)   pro- 
duced pleasure    to  some    one  else. 
Thus  Torquatus,  in  beheading  his 
son,  may  have  got  absolutely  no 
advantage,  no  tranquillity,  no  plea- 
sure for  himself;  but  if  his  deed  is 
to  be  justified,  it  must  have  brought 
much  advantage,  ultimately  much 
pleasure,  to  Roman  citizens. 

If  it  be  convenient  to  fix  the 
name  Pleasure  on  everything  that 
gratifies  us,  whether  intellectual, 
affectional,  or  corporeal,  there  may 
be  no  gpround  for  objecting  to  it, 
any  more  than  to  say  Orat^cation 
or  Satisfiiction,  so  long  as  the  vague- 
ness of  the  word  is  kept  in  mind. 
But  when  anyone  goes  on  to  im- 
agine that  he  can  combine  all  such 
pleasures  into  a  single  total,  and 
mentally  discuss  its  maximum,  call- 
ing the  maximum  Happiness,  it  is 
evident  that  he  regards  all  such 
gratifications  as  of  the  same  hind. 
Moreover,  the  moment  this  is  con- 
ceded, and  morals  built  upon  it,  no 
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standard  of  morals,  any  more  than 
of  tastes,  can  be  bo  rigid  as  to 
justify  punishment.  Contrast  the 
taste  of  Aristotle  with  that  of  Epi- 
curus. *  It  is  right,'  says  Aristotle, 
'  to  do  many  things  iar  the  sake  of 
virtue  or  one's  Mends  or  one's 
country,  even  if  it  be  x^qnisite  to 
die  for  them:  for  the  good  man 
will  fling  away  properly  and  honours, 
and  in  short  all  the  good  things  for 
which  men  contend,  while  purchas- 
ing for  himself  nobleness.  For  he 
would  rather  be  pleased  intensely 
for  a  short  iame  than  moderately 
for  a  long  time,  and  live  nobly  for 
one  year  than  many  years  in  chanoe- 
fashion,  and  do  one  action  noble 
and  great  rather  than  many  small 
actions.  And  perhafw  this  happens 
to  those  who  die  in  a  groat  cause, 
for  they  choose  great  nobleness  for 
themselves.'  Evidently  the  cha- 
racter of  men  principally  depends 
on  their  tastes,  in  this  larger  sense 
oi  the  word ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Epicurean  doctrine  to  elevate 
taste  and  kindle  noble  passion — a 
task  which  is  cardinal  in  Morals. 

In  the  Platonic,  Aiistotelic,  or 
Stoical  school  a  true  potion  for 
virtue  was  ofl;en  kindled.  Plato,  in 
his  own  characteristic  way,  says, 
^  that  if  True  Wisdom  could  be  re- 
vealed to  men's  bodily  eyes,  all  men 
would  fall  in  love  with  her.'  This 
is  the  critical  matter  m  all  that  we 
have  now  learned  to  call  spiritaal 
morality.  Why  does  the  man,  who 
undar  Christian  teaching  is  'con- 
vinced of  sin,'  moan  so  profoundly 
and  humble  himself  so  deeply? 
why  does  he  lash  himself  with  ex- 
travagant invective,  and  aoooimt 
himself  worthy  (as  many  a  one  has 
said  and  will  say)  of  everlasting 
punishment  P  It  is  beoause  he  has 
an  unutterable  contempt  of  his  own 
evil  conduct  and  low  desires,  and 
has  glimpses  of  a  better  life  which 
he  onght  to  have  pursued.  And 
when  raised  out  of  despair  into 
hope,  the  vehemence  of  his  longing 
after  a  nobler  state  becomes  a  re^ 


power  to  help  him  forward,  and  to 
out  away  all  relations  with  his  baser 
beginnings,     l^otibing    of   this    is 
possible  from  an  Epicurean  foun- 
dation.   One  who  -soppoBes  deeds 
to  difier  only  in  the  moro  or  less  of 
pleasuiie,  aaad  all  pleasures   to  be 
either  the  same  in  kind  or  at  least 
co-ordinate  in  value,  cannot  sternly 
rebuke  himself,  cannot  suffer  deep 
inward  shame,  cannot   pant   md 
agonise  for  a  nobler  state :  indeed, 
the  nxore  sudi  a  struggle  is  needed, 
the  less  is  it  possible.     In  trying  to 
raise    depra^^    men    into    bciter 
courses,  the  great  difficulty  notori- 
ous to  us  all  is  truly  pointed  ont 
by    Aristotle.     Socrs^s,   says    he, 
was  wholly  wrong  in  thinking  that 
bad  men  differ  from  good  men  in 
knowledge  only,  and  t&tt  to  remove 
ignorance  is  to  create  virtue.     It  is 
in  desires  and  aims  that  good  and 
bad  men  differ ;  the  depraved  man 
has  wrong   desires,  and  to  faring' 
them    right    needs    training,    not 
mere  teaching ;  but  with  depnrved 
adults  we    find   no  possibility  of 
training:  a  &ct  whicdi  leads  Ari- 
stotle to  &11  back  on  early  eduoaiiaon 
as  alone  of  avail,  for  (says  he)  tiie 
depraved  man    has    not    the  fini 
prvnoiples  (ouc  cx,et  roe  Apxat}j  i.e. 
right  desires.    But,  according  to 
Epicnrus,  all  men   have  the  very 
same  desires,  namely,  the  desire  of 
pleasure,   whidi   is   the    same  in 
ev^srything. 

Substantially  the  same  moral  doc- 
trines have  been  advanced  in  recent 
times  by  the  justlyoelebratedJeremy 
Bentham,  a  man  whose  eminenoe  as 
a  jurist  and  a  keen-sighted  soorner 
of  political  injustices  has  aided  to 
give  currency  to  his  theory  of  mo- 
rals. He  pn^yonnded  '  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number ' 
as  the  goal  to  drive  at,  and  the  very 
statement  is  a  disowning  of  selfish - 
neas — ^a  vast  improvement  on  fipi- 
cums.  Besides,  However  strongly 
we  may  insist  thai  Virtue,  not  Hiqi- 
pineas,  is  man's  chief  good,  which 
every  wise  man  chooses  for  himself^ 
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and  every  wise  mother  wonld  choose 
for  the  child  she  most  loves,  yet  it 
is  undeniable  that  to  choose  virtue 
for  others  is  generally  qoite  imprac- 
ticable, indeed  is  an  offensive  pe- 
dantry.    While  we  may  reverently 
believe    that    the    Supreme  Mind 
designs  the  virtue  of  man  as  man's 
highest  good,  not  the  less  must  we 
confess  that  individual  man  has  ex- 
tremely limited  power  to  promote 
the  virtue  of  his  brother-man.     To 
abstain  &om  whatever  will  hinder 
his  virtue  or  tend  to  deprave  him, 
is  good  negatively ;  positively  there 
is  little  to  do,  but  to  promote  his 
comfort,  his  powers,   in  short  his 
happiness ;  and  then  we  practically 
adopt  Bentham's  formula,  which  is 
not  ill  calculated  for  political  use. 
Even  so,  how  much  better  to  say, 
that  all  citizens  ought  collectively 
and  singly  to  promote  the  general 
welfare?*      Who  will   deny  this? 
But  when  the  '  greatest  happiness* 
is  proposed  to  us  as  a  moral  foun- 
dation, grave  embarrassments  arise. 
The  greatest  happiness  P    But  what 
is  happiness  ?     No  two  men  have 
the  same  idea  of  it,  nor  has  the  same 
man  at  different  times.     Ko  doubt, 
we  are  told  that  happiness  means 
the  total  sum  of   'pleasures  minus 
pavis :  an  explanation  which  is  of 
little  avail  for  practical  use.     Is  it 
indeed  imagined  that  in  selecting 
one  course  of  action  rather  than 
another,   we  6an   enter  into  such 
computation?     Take  any  ordinary 
occurrence  of  daily  Hfe.     A  gentle- 
man's footman  behaves  saucily,  and 
there  is  a  question  whether  to  dis- 
miss him.     By  what  high  calculus 
is  it  to  be  approximately  determined, 
whether  the  maximum  of  pleasures 
and  minimum  of  pains  will  accrue  to 
the  human  race  or  (say)  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation  by  overlooking  or  by 
ptmishing  the  fault  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  in 
this  connexion,  though  I  regard  his 
writings  on  this  su^ect  as  chiefly 
an  attempt  to  infuse  a  nobler  mo- 


raliiy  into  those  whom  he  accounts 
as  on  his  side.     It  is  chiefly  with  his 
phraseology  that  I  quarrel,  as  lead- 
ing to  evil;   but,  in  substance,  he 
seems  to  oome  very  close  to  ihe 
school  which  he  supposes  opposite* 
Indeed,  he  is  justly  severe  on  Ben- 
tham  for  asserting  that  all  pleasures 
are  the  same  in  kind ;  but  the  mo- 
ment it  is  allowed  that  pleasnros 
differ  in  kind,  the  idea  of  any  total 
of  pleasures  which  can  be  intelli- 
gently contemplated  and  measured 
mentally,  must  be  abandoned.    Mr. 
Mill  justly  adds,  that  pain  is  always 
heterogeneous  with  pleasure.     The 
question     also     enters,     whether 
the  pleasures  thus  heterogeneous 
are  at  all  co-ordinate ;  whetb«r  they 
do  not  lie  in  wholly  different  planes,, 
so  that  a  higher  pleasure  is  para- 
mount over  any  imaginable  total  of 
the  lower;  and  wl^ther  a  single 
pain  may  not  annihilate  an  infinity 
of  pleasure  ?    Nay,  the  question  in- 
stajitly  answers  itself.     The  pain  of 
having    a    vidous    son  cannot  be 
balanced  against  minor  pleasures. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  asked,  whether 
the  pleasure  which  a  cow  has  in 
rubbing  herself  against  a  stone  was 
the  same  in  kind  with  the  pleasuro 
of  discovering  the  solution    of   a 
mathematical  problem.     This  may 
suggest  to  ask,  whether  the  pleasure 
of  Motion  with  a  bath  towel,  ever 
so  often  repeated,  can  be  compared 
with  the  pleasure  of  repaying  to 
a  revered  and  honoured  bene£Ktar 
kindnesses  and  benefits,  with  great 
sacrifice  to  ourselves  ?    Surely  we  do 
not  overstrain  universal  sentiment, 
in  saying  that    the    nobler    plea- 
sure is  here  so  pre-eminent  that  it 
eclipses  and  annihilates  the  lower ; 
and  if  so,  on  the  showing  of  Utili- 
tarianism   itself,    right    action     is 
determined  by  the  consideration  of 
the  higher  pleasure  only.     And  the 
case  is  not  exceptional.    It  must  bo 
normal,    whenever     heterogeneous 
pleasures    oome    into  competition. 
Surely  then  we  have  a  true  griev- 
ance against  those  who  insist  on 
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using  ihis  word  pleasure,  which  is 
the  popular  name  for  the  lowest  kind, 
as  descriptive  of  the  highest  kind. 
Mr.  MilPs  complaint  of  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  public,  who  so  often 
mistake  what  the  word  means,  seems 
to  me  a  confession  how  ill  his 
phraseology  is  chosen.  A  like  ob- 
jection attaches  to  Mr.  Mill's  perti- 
nacious use  of  the  word  happiness, 
as,  'It  results  from  tho  preceding 
considerations  that  thei*e  is  nothing 
desired  [in  virtue]  except  happi- 
ness,' after  he  has  admitted  that  the 
pleasures  which  make  up  happiness 
(so  called)  are  too  diverse  to  be 
presented  to  the  mind  at  all  by  the 
word.  In  fact,  this  sentence  can 
only  be  understood  to  assert  that 
'  nothing  is  desired  in  virtue  except 
scyineth'ng  or  other  which  people 
like.*  Surely  such  vague  state- 
ments, whether  he  mean  it  or  not — 
nay,  however  much  he  desire  the 
contrary  —  must  tend  to  degrade 
moral  sentiment. 

For  the  word  utilitarianism  he 
claims  some  personal  credit.  *  The 
author  of  this  essay,'  says  he,  in  foot- 
note to  p.  9,  '  has  reason  to  believe 
himself  to  be  the  first  person  who 
brought  the  word  utilitananism  into 
use.'  It  is  common  in  systems  of 
ethics  to  insist  that  a  thing  is  called 
useful  when  it  is  a  means  to  a  fur- 
ther end ;  and  that  the  end  is  higher 
than  tho  means.  Hence,  to  caJl  a 
thing  useful  puts  it  below  things 
whidi  are  desirable  and  desired  for 
their  own  sake.  Mr.  Mill  admits 
that  virtue  is  certainly  desired  for 
its  own  sake,  but  only  just  as  money 
is,  by  the  effect  of  habit ;  that  it  is 
an  artificial  desire  needing  a  justi- 
fication; and  the  justification  is, 
that  virtue  tends  (whether  the  as- 
pirant to  virtue  know  it  or  not)  to 
produce  happiness  in  other  people, 
more  or  few,  if  not  in  the  person 
himself.  Happiness  is  thus  exalted 
into  a  primary  and  natural  end, 
Virtue  depressed  into  a  secondary 
and  artificial  end ;  and  this  while 
happiness  may^  mean  nothing  but . 


the  gratification  of  desires  neither 
exalted  nor  exalting. 

The  following  passage  of  Mr.  Mill 
(p.   42,   Utilitananism)   is    highly 
satisfactory.    He  says:    'The  ulti- 
mate     sanction    therefore    of    all 
morality  (external  motives  apart) 
being  a  mbjective  feeUng  in  our  own 
mindB,  I  see  nothing  embarrassing 
to  those  whose  standard  is  Utility, 
in  the  question.  What  is  the  sanc- 
tion of  that  particular  standard? 
We  may  answer.  The  same  as  of  all 
other  moral  standards — ^the  ccm^cten- 
tious feelings  of  numhind, '    This  goes 
far  to  remove  all  differences  between 
us,'except  those  of  phraseology.     I 
cannot  see  what  ground  he  leaves 
himself  to  find  &mt  with  intuitional 
morals ;  for  the  doctrine  of  Intuition 
does  not  throw  away  the  appeal  to 
experience  or  the  arguments  from 
tendencies.     Intuition  is  concerned 
principally  with  establishing  that 
gradation  in  the  value  of  thingrs  de- 
sired, or  in  the  dignity  of  motives, 
which  Mr.  Mill  admits  and  contends 
for,  which  also  he  enforces  by  means 
of  men's  inward  feelings.     He  uses 
the  emphatic  language,  *  It  is  better 
to  be  a  human  bemg  dissatisfied  than 
a  pig  satisfied;  better  to  be  Socrates 
dissatisfied    Ihan   a  fool  satisfied' 
(p.  1 4).    Thus  to  be  satisfied  (which 
is  identical  with  Epicurean  happi- 
ness) is  not  80  good  as  to  be  a  higher 
being,  a  nobler  persop.     Mr.  MiU's 
idea  of  happiness  is  not  that  of  mere 
content:    he  evidently  rises  high 
above  Epicurus.     But  when  he  is 
such,  why  will  he  torment  us  by 
that  vague  word  happiness  P  and 
how  can  he  imagine  that  Science 
can  be  founded  upon  it?    If  he 
merely  mean  that  ^that  cannot  be 
virtue    which    tends    to    general 
misery,'  he  can  say  this  clearly  and 
strongly,   without  setting  up  any 
particular  system  of  morals. 

Although  James  Martineau  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  any  disputants  on  this  subject, 
it  would  certainly  appear  that  few 
of  them  can  have  understood  his 
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ytsvj  ItimiiioitA  statementB.  A  man 
maj  do  the  same  action  from  one 
set  of  motives  or  from  another.  He 
has  an  inward  judgment  as  to  the 
relatiye  nobleness  of  the  motives. 
This  inward  judgment  we  call  an 
intoition.  K  the  individual  is  very 
singular,  he  may  be  singularly 
wrong :  but  if  we  discern  that  the 
judgment  is  shared  by  aU  the  men 
whom  on  other  grounds  we  most 
respect^  we  call  it  a  human  intui- 
tion, and  think  it  deserves  to  be 
made  an  axiom.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh tells  us  that  Bentham  said, 
^  There  ought  to  be  no  such  word  as 
Ought ; '  and  undoubtedly  Bentham 
struggled  to  abolish  it.  Mr.  Mill 
talks  of  men's  '  conscientious  feel- 
ings ! '  but  Bentham  said,  *  Here  is 
a  man  who  tells  me  he  disapproves, 
because  he  has  got  a  thing  which  he 
calls  a  conscience.'  Accordingly, 
Macaulay  with  good  reason  said 
that  Bentham  cotUd  give  no  reason 
why  a  person  oubght  to  care  for  the 
general  welfiure,  o^ght  not  to  be  sel- 
fish. But  Mr.  2^  has  a  reply, 
which  Bentham  gould  not  use. 
His  intuition  (whic)[^  he  prefers  to 
call  his  *  subjective  feeling')  tells 
•him,  as  mine  teUs  n^e,  that  Disin- 
terestedness is  BETTfiB  than  Selfish- 
ness. I  cannot  but  wpnder  why  it 
is,  that  while  he  thinks  no  justincar- 
tion,  nor  any  forther  analysis  of  the 
&ct,  is  needed  for  loving  a  minor 
pleasure  for  its  own  sake,  he  makes 
such  difficulty  about  lovinff  a  virtue 
for  its  own  sake ;  and  this^  admit- 
ting the  fact,  that  it  is  loved.  It 
would  seem  that  any  meaner  in- 
stinct is  a  bom  citizen  of  the  utili- 
tarian soil,  and  needs  no  passport ; 
but  if  a  nobler  instinct  venture 
thither  undisguised,  the  poHce  at 
once  molest  it ;  and  it  has  to  plead 
at  the  bar  of  the  meaner  to  get  a 
ticket  of  leave.  Mr.  Martineau's 
words  on  a  kindred  topic  will  here 
apply:  *  While  this  logic  is  per- 
mitted, in  every  battle  of  the  Oods 
and  Titans,  the  children  of  earth 
will  vanquish  the  sons  of  h^ven.' 

VOL.  lY. — NO.  XXIII.      NEW  SEEIES. 


Pleasure  is  asserted  to  be  good  in 
itself,  yet  to  esteem  virtue  good  in 
itself  is  treated  as  a  paradox  by 
Utilitarians :  and  th»i  they  shriek 
with  amazement,  as  injured  and 
slandered  persons,  when  told  that 
under  their  doctrine  the  majority  of 
mankind  will  gravitate  into  baser 
sentiment. 

Paley,  who  almost  agrees  with 
Benthiun  when  he  attempts  theory, 
has  excellently  said,  that  to  have 
the  habits  weU  set  is  of  primary  im- 
portance to  morals.  Of  not  less 
importance  is  it,  to  have  the  noblest 
desires  most  cultivated,  which  is  in 
fact  an  intensifying  of  intuition. 
The  Utilitarian  school  (I  do  not  in- 
clude Mr.  Mill)  want  to  reduce  in- 
tuition to  its  miTn'TnTiTn  :  the  Spirit- 
ual school  want  to  exalt  it  to  its 
TnaximuTTi.  The  two  schools  per- 
haps do  not  at  bottom  disagree  as 
to  the  several  elemoits  of  Morals ; 
but  they  clearly  differ  much  as  to 
their  relative  importance ;  and  out 
of  this  comes  the  difference  in  phra- 
seology. K  we  wish  to  excite  an 
enthusiasm,  a  passion  for  a  nobler 
state,  we  must  cultivate  quick  in- 
ward perceptions  of  what  is  ignoble. 
This  certamly  will  never  be  done 
by  exclusive  teJkine  about  experi- 
ence, bv  swamping  the  most  diverse 
sets  or  feelings  under  the  word 
pleasure,  or  by  any  preachings 
about  happiness.  The  modem  doc- 
trines are  better  than  those  of  Epi- 
curus ;  yet  they  have  a  large  smack 
of  his  opium. 

Epicurus  was  highly  temperate, 
and  highly  extoUed  universal  tem- 
perance ;  yet  it  is  notorious  that  his 
doctrine  gravitated  into  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word.  In  regard  to  what  are  called 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  Epicu- 
reans were  not  necessarily  or  per- 
haps often  excessive ;  but  however 
cautious  of  his  health  a  man  might 
be,  yet  to  live  for  such  enjoyments 
was  morally  fktal,  Numbers  of 
thoughtful  persons  are  now  seized 
with  alarm  at  the  symptoms  dis- 
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played  in  all  the  great  towns  of 
Christendom ;  which  a  prophet 
would  probably  denounce  as  ad> 
dieted  to  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life. 
Mr.  Mill,  we  may  well  believe, 
groans  under  this,  as  much  as  any 
of  us.  If  we  can  suggest  the 
sources  of  the  evil,  and  whence  a 
remedy  is  to  be  looked  for,  he  will 
not  disdain  it. 

Epicureanism  rises  naturally,  as 
soon  as  a  State  becomes  corrupt,  as, 
in  the  break-up  of  nationality.  For 
the  State  is  the  moral  heart  of  the 
nation,  the  most  potent  diffuser  of 
good  or  evil.  It  cannot  have  or- 
ganic life,  until  some  common  mo- 
rality actuates  men.  It  gives  shape 
and  body  to  that  moralily,  and  va- 
riously enforces  its  moral  judgments 
on  delinquents.  It  can  reach  fiEuni- 
ly  life  and  greatly  modify  men's 
habits,  and  thereby  their  minds : 
and  according  as  the  public  insti- 
tutions are  good  or  bad,  so  does 
the  nation  become.  A  vicious  na- 
tion is  a  certain  index  of  vicious 
institutions. 

In  early  times  the  State  has 
generally  taught  reUgion  with  tem- 
porary benefit  to  political  order ; 
but  if  the  religious  doctrine  be  made 
authoritative,  the  State,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  upholds  artificially  the 
immature  notions  of  barbarism. 
Again,  in  early  times,  questions 
of  right  are  fought  out  between 
neighbour  tribes,  or  between  the 
orders  of  a  conmiunity.  Conquerors 
assume  rights  over  la/nd^  which,  if 
not  very  oppressive  at  the  moment, 
become  more  and  more  oppressive 
as  the  nation  lives  on  and  multi- 
plies. Out  of  this  oppression  grows 
class-enmiiy,  pilferings,  dishonesly ; 
with  which  fia.mily-pnde  keeps  pace, 
and  luxury  too,  if  the  higher  class 
be  enriched.  Asain,  conquerors 
regard  women  as  naving  no  rights, 
and  licentiousness  spr^ds  wide ; 
and  if  standing  armies  arise,  it  is  per- 
petuated in  another  way.  Further, 
men,  having  legislation  all  to  them- 


selves, enact  laws,  espedaUy  fnar^ 
riage  laws,  unjust  to  the  female 
sex,  which,  taking  different  form 
under  different  circumstances,  under 
all  yield  a  bitter  crop.     Expensive 
courts  set  the  example  of  luxury  and 
change  of  fashion,  spreading  and 
almost  demanding  habits  of  pecu- 
niary extravagance;  hence  a  general 
rush  afber  wealth,  and  much  un- 
scrupulousness :  for  the  saying  goes 
abroad,  that  one  who  has  not  such  or 
such  an  income  is  trodden  under 
foot.    Last,  and  not  least,  ca^Maliets 
are  permitted  to  deprave  a  nation 
for  their  private  gain,  while  perhaps 
the   State,    instead   of   forbidding 
them,  condescends  to  share  their  ill- 
gotten  income.    Who  can  deny  that 
all  these  causes  of  demoralization 
conspire  in  England  as  much  as  in 
any  nation  on  earth  P     Let  all  the 
moralists,  all  the  philanthropists,  all 
the  ministers  of  religion,  all  the 
thoughtful  heads  of  £Eunilies  unite 
their  influence ;  yet  they  are  help* 
less  to  stem  the  flood  of  immorali^. 
It  can  only  be  done  through  the 
State  ;  and  the  first  necessity  is  to 
recall  the  fundamental  idea  of  State 
action,  that  it  must  promote  the 
WELFABB  of  the  Community,  which 
primarily  depends  on  its  morality. 
We   have    collectively    no    higher 
interest.    Though  individuals  can 
do  so  little  for  other  men's  virtue, 
the  State  can  do  an  immensity ;  and 
much  more  can  it  immensely  de- 
prave the  country.     On  both  sides, 
therefore,  it  is  vpon  and  through  the 
State  that  philanthropists  have  to 
act. 

Mr.  Mill  well  understands  that 
we  need  to  exalt  the  object  of  pro- 
moting the  public  g^ood  and  depress 
(each  of  us)  his  own  private  cupi- 
dity. In  other  words,  we  need 
simpler,  severer  tastes ;  perhaps  the 
frugEkhty  of  Epicurus,  who  generally 
dined  on  herbs,  and  certainly  laid 
great  stress  on  being  satisfied  with 
a  littie.  Some  people,  oddly  calling 
themselves  Economists,  thmk  it  a 
great  gain  to  infuse  into  a  popula- 
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tion  artificial  desires,  and  name  it 
civilization.  Where  a  powerful 
aristocracy  has  persecuted  socially 
every  politician  who  dares  to  dis- 
cuss the'rightit  of  land,  or  where  the 
ruling  sex  tries  to  crush  all  talk  of 
the  rights  of  women,  Mr.  Mill  comes 
to  the  front  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressed.  Does  he  not  hereby  bid 
us  hope  that  he  will  step  out  farther  ? 
We  need  his  protest  more  distinct 
for  simplicity,  and  against  corrupt- 
ing trades.  In  regard  also  to 
seznal  purity,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
every  approach  to  Epicurean  doc- 
trine is  highly  sinister.  To -shield 
the  male  temperament  from  vice, 
we  need  not  only  that  the  female 
sex  shall  have  high  defensive  power, 
but  that  a  reverence  for  them,  with 
a  stem  sense  of  justice,  should  lie 
deep  in  men's  hearts.  It  is  said 
that,  '  a  woman  who  hesitates  is 
lost ;'  and  why  say  less  of  a  man  ? 
If  a  man  once  begins  to  compute 
(what  is  incomputable)  thei^ro-and- 


con  of  a  special  vicious  action  which 
he  allows  himself  calmly  to  contem- 
plate, it  is  ten  to  one  that  low  instinct 
and  base  passion  will  carry  him 
away.  Every  young  man  eminently 
needs  an  intuitional  hatred  of  allow- 
ing carnal  desire  to  be  dominant,  or 
to  be  gratified  /ar  its  own  sake  :  yet 
novelists,  poets,  and  artists  pander 
to  voluptuousness!  without  being 
disgraced  and  shunned.  A  power- 
ful passion  can  only  be  encountered 
by  a  higher  passion  ;  and  un- 
doubtedly the  spiritual  passions  are 
the  strongest.  The  moralist's  task 
— ^whatever  name  he  assume,  to 
whatever  school  he  refer  himself — 
is  to  strengthen  and  purify  the  in- 
tuitions— the  inward  judgment,  the 
inward  desires:  for  these  are  the 
vital  forces  of  action.  Otherwise, 
only  the  despairing  wail  will  be 
heard  from  those  best  taught  in 
moral  systems — *  Video  meliora 
proboque :  Deteriora  sequor.* 

Francis  W.  Newman. 
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A  PILGRIMAGE  ON  THE  AMMER. 


ST.  JOHN'S  Day  is  a  favourite 
festival  in  Bavaria,  and  it  is 
especially  an  occasion  for  pic-nics 
and  excursions.  This  year  it  fell 
upon  a  Saturday,  and  the  opening 
performance  of  the  Passions- Spiel 
at  Oberammergau  having  been  an- 
nounced for  that  day,  the  prospect 
of  a  two  days'  holiday  drew  a  large 
crowd  out  of  Munich  into  the  high- 
lands. The  now  famous  village  is 
about  seventy-five  English  miles 
from  Munich,  and  the  little  tour 
can  now  be  made  with  what  may 
be  called,  so  far  as  the  primitive  cha- 
racter of  the  Play  is  concerned,  fatal 
facility.  One  Herr  Moesl  acted  as 
agent  in  the  capital,  and  for  some- 
what less  than  one  pound  sterling 
placed  in  one's  hand  certain  tickets 
which  covered  the  round  journey, 
securing  a  lodging  at  Oberammer- 
gau, and  a  reserved  seat  at  the  Play. 
A  day  is  all  that  is  required  to  reach 
the  village,  some  tweniy  miles  of 
it  on  the  railway,  as  much  again 
by  steamboat,  and  the  rest  by  dili- 
gence; but  a  more  charming  tour 
can  be  made  if  one  has  time  to 
leave  Munich  a  day  or  two  before- 
hand, and  to  saunter  through  the 
ancient  and  picturesque  villages 
and  embowered  paths  which  are 
strung  along  the  way  to  Wiirm- 
See,  and  those  which  fringe  the 
same.  One  can  go  partly  m  the 
old  pilgrim  fashion,  and  in  part  by 
means  of  the  railway  and  the 
steamer,  and  will  find  nothing  in 
Bavaria  better  worth  his  time. 

A  very  little  way  out  of  Munich 
bring  us  to  the  region  where  reli- 
gious myths  still  preserve  some 
of  the  religious  sanctity  of  their 
origin.  At  Planeck,  close  to  a  grove 
of  trees,  stands  a  pretty  little  chapel, 
built  near  a  holy  oak,  which  holds 
a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  before  which  the  children 
of  the  neighbourhood  perform  their 
devotions  on   every  festival    day. 


For,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  Franz  Thalmayer, 
a  little  boy,  son  of  the  village  tailor, 
bought  of  a  wandering  seller  of  clay 
images,  a  span-long  figure  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child — ^paying  therefor 
a  Landmiinze  (z^  kreutzers) — which 
image  he  set  up  in  the  hollow  of  an 
oak  tree.  Daily  did  the  boy  go 
into  the  oak-grave  to  pay  his  devo- 
tions to  this  image,  and  ere  long 
other  children  of  the  neighbourhood 
began  to  do  the  same.  The  oak 
was  covered  with  moss,  and  far 
gone  in  decay  when  Franz  placed 
his  holy  image  there;  but  now — 
wonderful  to  relate! — ^it  renewed 
ite  youth,  the  parte  about  the  hol- 
low which  enshrined  the  figure 
especially  growing  around  and  over 
it  with  such  rapidity  that  the  wood 
and  bark  had  to  be  cut  away  in 
order  that  the  heads  might  bo  seen. 
The  oak  is  still  green,  and  near  its 
foot  is  a  shelter  with  seate  and  table 
for  the  use  of  pilgrims,  not  now  so 
indifiPerent  to  cakes  and  ale  as  they 
used  to  be;  and  there  is  also  a 
pretty  little  chapel,  called  *  Maria 
Eich,'  which  was  erected  in  1762, 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, John  Baptist  and  Jo- 
hanna V.  Buffini.  Special  festivals 
are  held  here,  in  the  open  air,  when 
the  weather  is  good,  on  the  second 
Sunday  after  Easter,  and  the  twelfth 
after  Whiteuntide,  besides  the  re- 
gular festival  of  the  Virgin. 

All  along  our  way  are  little 
villages,  unknown  to  gazetteers, 
but  redolent  of  romance  and  framed 
in  beautifal  landscapes, — Miihlthal 
(in  a  vale  lovely  as  a  dream),  Grant- 
ing, and  others.  At  Gtiuting  lived, 
grew  blind,  and,  near  ten  years  ago 
died,  aged  ninely-four,  Baron  Hall- 
berg-Broich,  the  charming  traveller 
and  writer,  his  pleasant  chateau 
passing  to  Baron  Kiinsberg,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  the  vene- 
rable author,  who  was  known  as 
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the  Hermit  of  Gtiuting.     Near  his 
house  one  can  see  the  remains  of  an 
old  Boman  station  and  fort.     Bnt 
.this  village,   which  has    not    five 
hundred  inhabitants,  is  associated 
with  a  legend  which  has  been  as 
prolific  of  pretty  stories  as  any  in 
the  loi'e  of  Grermany.     For  here  it 
was  that  King  Pepin  was  wont  to 
hunt  in  the  old  days  '  when  Bertha 
spann.'      Dr.  J.  H.  Wolf  found  in 
the  old  cloister  of  St.  Stephen,  near 
Freysing,  an  ancient  MS.,  recording 
how  Pepin,  King  of  France,  asked 
the  hand  of  Bertha,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  Eling  of  Britain, 
and  sent  (anno  740),  to  bring  her  to 
his  palace  at  Freysing,  his  retainers 
with  the  lord  steward  of  his  house* 
hold  at  their  head;    how  the  said 
lord  steward,  anxious  that  the  King 
should  wed  his  own  daughter  in- 
stead of  Bertha,  resolved  on   her 
death  ;  how  he  gave  her  to  certain 
trusty  servants  of  his  to  be  slain  in 
Gauting  forest;   how  the  servants 
pitied  her,  and  left  her  alive  in  the 
wood.     One  day  when  the  King— 
who   had  been   deceived  by   some 
story  trumped  up  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  Bertha — ^had  become 
weary  of  the  hunt,  he  passed  the 
night  at  the  Old  Eeismiihle,  still 
pointed  out  hard  by  Gauting,  and 
there    he    was    startled    at  being 
waited  on  by  a  maid- servant  more 
beautiful  than  any  being  he  had 
ever  beheld.     On  speaking  to  her, 
she   told  him   that    she   was    the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  England, 
Bertha  by  name,  and  that  she  had 
been  cruelly  abandoned  in  the  forest, 
whore  she  had  worked  as  a  servant 
seven  years.     Pepin  at  once  mar- 
ried her,  and  she  bore  him  that 
boy  who  afterwards  became  Charle- 
magne. 

There  was  something  really 
charming  in  finding  myself  at  the 
very  fountain-head  of  the  delightM 
old  fairy  tales  that  have  flowed 
from  this  old  story.  There — in 
that  very  field  it  was  that  the  Mil- 
ler's   Maid   'span'     straw  which 


became  under  her  touch  pure  gold ! 
In  that  wood  the  powerful  gnome 
bore  her  away  to  his  subterranean 
abode;  and  from  the  old  house 
there,  or  its  direct  ancestor,  the 
Prince  came  who  rescued  her ! 

This  was  the  same  Bertha  who 
was  called  '  Bertha  with  the  large 
foot,'  and  who  was  celebrated  in  the 
old  poem  which  Mr.  Paulin  Paris  dis- 
covered in  1822,  Berte  anx  grans 
j)ie3.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  German  and  Italian  proverbs 
about  thriftiness — 'In  der  guten 
alten  Zeit,  wo  die  Konigin  Bertha 
spann,'  and  *  Berta  non  fila  piii,' — 
refer  to  this  royal  servant-maid,  or 
to  her  daughter,  the  mother  of  Eo- 
land,  or  the  Queen  of  Hugo,  in 
Italy,  all  of  whom  were  celebrated 
for  industry,  and  one  or  the  other 
of  whom  appears  on  old  coins  seated 
on  the  throne  with  a  distaff  in  her 
hand.  Is  it  too  sceptical  for  the 
writer  hereof  to  suggest  that  these 
Berthas,  one  and  all,  have  probably 
been  successively  invested  with  the 
svmbols  of  the  ancient  Mother  of 
German  mythology — Frau  Bertha, 
whose  chief  emblem  was  the  distaff 
— and  that,  for  all  these  legends 
and  proverbs,  they  may  have  been 
neither  more  nor  less  thrifty  than 
other  princesses  of  the  period  ? 

But  the  legend  of  *  the  large  foot' 
connects  the  wife  of  Pepin  at  least 
with  the  Pagan  myth.  The  Ameri- 
can EncyclopsBdia  says  that  she 
was  called  *Berthrada  with  the 
large  foot '  with  *  more  truth  than 
gallantry.'  The  reverse  is  the  case, 
Bertha  is  Perchta  (nvp)  the  shining; 
and  in  mythology  the  fleecy  clouds 
of  dazzling  light  were  said  to  be 
her  swans.  As  in  later  time  the 
Devil  was  said  to  be  revealed  by  his 
cloven  foot,  so  the  celestial  beauty 
was  revealed  by  a  swan's  foot.  Mr. 
Karl  Blind,  wno  has  explored  the 
multitudinous  Bertha  legends,  in- 
forms  me  that  images  of  historical 
Berthas  exist  in  which  the  wide  and 
webbed  foot  of  the  swan  is  distinct, 
the  object  being,  no  doubt,  to  cele- 
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brate  their  right  to  be  considered 
attendants  of  the  holiest  form  in 
the  German  Pantheon. 

At  Leutstetten  one  may  see  the 
little  church  which  holds  a  picture 
of  three  holy  sisters — Ainbeth,  Fiir- 
beth,  and  Geworbeth,  near  an  altar 
npon  which  rests  a  representation 
of  Christ  and  the  twelve  Apostles, 
most  skilfully  carved  by  them  from 
a  single  piece  of  wood,  in  an  an- 
cient time  not  fixed.  It  suggests 
how  early  was  the  enthusiasm  of 
this  region  for  those  wood  carvings 
for  which  Oberammergau  is  now  so 
celebrated.  And  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  will  bring  you  to  St.  Peters- 
brunn,  whose  mineral  waters  are 
still  associated  with  sacred  legends 
of  healing.  A  beautiful  chapel 
stands  near  on  the  spot  where  the 
genius  of  the  fountain  was  perhaps 
invoked  in  ancient  times.  Then  we 
come  to  the  beautiful  Stamburg 
Lake — twelve  miles  long  by  from 
two  to  four  in  width,— which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  still  prefer 
to  call  the  Wiirm-See.  This  name 
they  connect  with  a  gigantic  worm, 
a  dragon  or  serpent,  which  in 
ancient  times  used  the  lake  as  its 
private  residence,  destroying  all 
who  came  near,  but  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  some  legendary  relative 
of  St.  G^rge,  and  descendant  of 
the  Python-slayer. 

Stamberg  is  for  the  most  a  fine 
modem  town,  built  about  an  older 
village  which  nestled  near  the  old 
castle,  which,  in  1541,  Duke  Wil- 
liam III.  built  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  structure.  Beautiful  villas 
are  ranged  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake  and  crown  every  height. 
Charming  little  chapels,  represent- 
ing every  variety  of  architecture 
— though  with  a  general  leaning 
toward  the  Italian  styles — ^lurk  and 
hide  in  every  wood.  It  seemed  as 
if  every  Munich  gentleman  who 
built  a  summer  residence  on  the 
lake  regarded  it  as  essential  to  have 
a  little  church  on  his  grounds,  if  it 
were  only  for  show,  for  sometimes 


they  seemed  too  small  to  hold  even 
a  small  family.    I  confess  that  the 
modem  character  of  the  houses  in 
Stamberg  rather  shocked  the  anti- 
quarian temper  with  which  I  had 
invested   my  mind   when    setting 
oat  to  visit  the  Passion-PIay,  and 
I  took  more  interest  in  the  sight 
of  a  beautiful  little  island,  called 
the  '  Island  of  Boses,'  which  I  had 
been  credibly  informed  was  anci- 
ently the  seat  of  «  pagan  temple, 
subsequently  of  a  very  holy  church, 
and  had  once  been  sought  by  many 
pilgrims  for  reasons  now  somewhat 
obscure.     The  waters  around  it  are 
like  crystal,  and  the  fishermen  of 
the  neighbourhood  claim  that  they 
can  predict  the  weather  from  its 
movements  and  its  appearance.    In 
the  depth  of  its  clear  waters  there 
are  to  be  seen  strange  knobs  and 
blocks  of  carved  stone,  some  of  them 
apparently  the  remnants  of  some 
really  fine  building  which  formed 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper, 
by  Professor  v.  Siebold,  read  before 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  at 
Munich  in  1 864.    On  the  island  are 
the  ruins,  now  almost  converted  to 
trees  and  flowers,  of  an  old  church, 
which  records  show  to  have  been 
yet  standing  in  1760,  when  it  had 
but  one  little  window,  opening  to 
the  north.     It  was  then  quite  roof- 
less, and  had  been  built  precisely 
upon  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  ruin. 
Formerly — until  about  twenty  years 
ago,  that  is — ^there  lived  on  this 
tiny   island  a  fisherman,  with  his 
family,  who  had  inherited  it  from 
an  ancestry  that  had  dwelt  here 
through  two  hundred  years.    These 
last  ones  lived  in  complete  happi- 
ness, and  in  Arcadian    simplicity, 
with  their   meadow,   garden,   and 
orchard    around    them.       It    was 
deemed  a  famous  thing  among  the 
cultivated  Munich  people  to  secure 
lodgings   in    their    pretty  cottage 
duxing  the  hot  season,  and  enjoy 
their   fruit  and  delicious   salmon, 
ti*out,  and  other  fish,  with  which 
the  Wiirm-See  abounds.    But^  alas, 
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one  day — ^to  wit,  Jane  29,  1849 — 
when  poor  Kngelmnller  and  his 
wife  had  gone  to  church,  to  hononr 
the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  they  returned  to  find  their 
happy  home  a  heap  of  ashes !  These 
poor  islanders  went  to  the  neigh- 
ix)nring  village,  and  Eling  Max, 
hearing  of  the  incident^  ofierod  them 
a  fair  price  for  the  island,  which 
thns  passed  out  of  their  hands. 
And  now  a  fine  mansion  is  there, 
and  the  whole  island  is  planted 
with  roses,  only  roses,  and  these  of 
every  variety,  whence  it  has  been 
called  Rose  island. 

The  fish  of  this  lake  are  certainly 
very  fine,  especially  the  salmon, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  different 
viand  at  three  different  stages  of 
its  existence,  and  called  in  its  youth 
Ziingel,  after  one  year  Niedling, 
and  later  (when  it  is  apt  to  weigh 
seven  or  eight  pounds)  Bodenrenke. 
They  have  a  way  of  dressing  it  and 
trout  with  vinegar  and  oil  in  cook- 
ing, which  makes  them  delicious. 
The  fishermen  live  in  a  sort  of  com- 
munistic way  in  Stamberg,  and 
there  prevail  amon^  them  many  of 
those  customs  which  used  to  be 
weU  knoym  at  Bridport  and  other 
points  of  the  Souuiem  coast  of 
England,  but  are  even  now  not 
entirely  obsolete.  They  fish  to- 
gether (each  paying  a  tax  of  thirty- 
four  ki^utzers  and  three  pennies 
as  a  See  tax),  and  on  a  certain  day 
of  the  year  meet,  and  after  a  reli- 
gious service  divide  their  gains. 
The  fishing  of  the  lake  is  estimated 
at  about  2,000  florins  per  annum, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  as  many 
pounds  in  real  value.  By  speaking 
earhr  one  manages  to  get  a  breakfast 
of  fish  on  the  pleasant  little  boat 
which  voyages  up  and  down  the 
lake.  The  glor^  of  the  lake  is  the 
beautiful  and  historic  villas  which 
adorn  its  undulating  and  wooded 
shores.  They  are  the  villas  not 
only  of  princes  and  princesses  and 
barons,  but  also  of  artists  and  lite- 
rary men.    The  first  house  that  I 


observed  with  interest  was  a  cot- 
tage close  to  the  water,  called  the 
Villa  Prestele.  It  was  built  by  Mr. 
Carl  Prestele,  a  merchant  of  Mu- 
nich, an  intimate  friend  of  Richard 
Wagner  the  composer,  who  has 
often  been  his  guest  at  this  lake-side 
residence,  in  which  he  produced 
'The  Meistersinger.'  Almost  ad- 
joining it,  and  also  close  to  the 
water,  is  the  Villa  Ainmiiller, 
which  was  until  his  recent  death 
the  home  of  Maximilian  Ainmiiller, 
the  artist  of  stained  glass  who  has 
made  the  celebrity  of  the  Munich 
factory  of  which  he  was  superinten- 
dent. Gleaming  from  an  embowered 
hill,  a  little  back  from  the  water, 
is  the  villa  of  Prince  Carl  of  Ba- 
varia. But  perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  these  exquisite  summer 
homes  is  the  Villa  Mayer  von 
Mayerfels,  on  whose  charming 
grounds  stands  a  Gbthic  chapel  of 
perfect  architecture,  and  on  the  ex- 
treme left^  near  the  water,  a  minia- 
ture church  with  doll-baby  picia, 
built  entirely  of  tree  bark.  Farther 
on  yet  is  seen  the  more  substantial 
and  venerable  chateau  Possenhofen, 
its  woody  park  enclosed  with  a  low 
castellated  waU.  Here  were  bom 
the  ex-Queen  of  Naples,  and  the 
present  Empress  of  Austria,  and 
here  now  resides  Duke  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria.  Passing  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lake  one  sails  up 
to  the  stately  towers  of  the  old 
summer  residence  of  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  Bavaria,  where  also  the 
present  king  passes  much  of  his 
time.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  a  beautiful 
hill  around  whose  base  a  leafy  glen 
stretches,  wherein  Lola  Montes 
found  her  Paradise.  Chasing  every 
butterfly  that  shimmered  on  her 
wayward  path — ^whether  it  were  a 
bright-winged  inseet,  an  alluring 
pleasure,  or  a  doting  king — dis- 
porting herself  in  the  crystal  waves, 
or  darting  over  them  in  her  slender 
boat,  dashing  through  the  forest  on 
the  wild  steed  that  seemed  to  em- 
body all  the  sparkling  wickedness 
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of  his  rider — iiie  child  of  a  destiny 
wild  and  sad  found  here  the  momen- 
tary fdlfibnent  of  her  fedrest  dream, 
until  the  fairy  gifts  all  tnmed  to 
dust  and  left  her  an  outcast.  The 
miserable  attic  in  New  York  where 
a  haggard,  friendless  adventuress 
gasps  and  dies,  was  after  all  the 
grinning  death's  head  hid  beneath 
the  bloomy  beauty  of  Luftschloss 
Berg. 

Meanwhile  lovely  handets  here 
and  there  are  traceable  on  the  lull- 
sides,  as  if  they  had  been  put  there 
by  the  score  of  artists  who  dwell  in 
the  neighbourhood,  for  purely  deco- 
rative purposes.     I  find  an  enter^ 
taining  member  of  that  fraternity 
on  his  way  to  the  Passions- Spiel, 
who  tells  me  about  the  hamlets — 
how  an  old  and  colossal  beech  tree 
gave  its  name  to  little  Assenbuch, 
a  tree  that  had  a  stairway  to  the 
top,  and  a  balcony  to  look  from, 
and   which  was  believed  to  have 
been  planted  by  some  saint  in  the 
early    days   of  that    region;    and 
Aufkirchen,  seat  of  an  Augustinian 
Hospitium,  with  its  little  oriental 
steeple,  the  way  leading  up  to  which 
from  the  marg^  of  the  water  has 
fourteen  representations  of  the  Way 
of  the  Gross,  according  to  those  of 
Albert  Diirer  at  Nuremburg.    They 
were  placed  there  by  the  piety  of 
the    Russian    Princess    Mary  Na- 
rischkin,  who  died  in  Munich  about 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  who  had  a 
veneration  for  a  particular  picture 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  church. 
Near    this   village    the  historical- 
landscape  artist  Carl  Bottman — ^to 
exhibit  whose  pictures  a  part  of 
the    New    Pint^otek    in    Munich 
was  built — passed  most  of  his  time, 
with  outlook   Ml    on  a    glorious 
Alpine  range;    and  on    the    spot 
where  he  loved  to  sit  and  paint  the 
See  and  the  Alp,  his  countenance  in 
marble  still  gazes  upon  them.     His 
brother    artists    bmlt    this    noble 
monument  the  year  after  his  death 
in  1850.     One  of  the  finest  situa- 
tions is  the  height  near  Ambach, 


where  the  p&easani  home  of  Hack* 
lander, — ^the  author  of  Slcwe  Life  tk 
Europe,  the  Modem  Don  Qmaotef 
and  other  charming  works, — may 
be  seen,  and  where  there  is  a 
quaint  little  church,  perched  on  a 
hill-top,  stainlessly  white,  as  it 
might  be  one  of  Bertha's  swans 
that  had  alighted  to  watch  over  the 
dwellers  beneath. 

And  all  this  time  I  have  been 
but  dwelling  on  the  foregpt)und  of 
the  picture  before  us,  while  a 
superb  range  of  snowy  Alpine 
summits  has  been  shining  on  our 
entire  front  horizon !  £Vom  the 
moderate  height  of  Blomberg  on 
our  left  the  highland  curves  in  a 
long  sweep,  whose  highest  point  is 
tHe  Benediktenwand,  near  6,ocx> 
feet  high,  then  stoops  a  little  to  leap 
up  into  the  noble  pillars  that  stretch 
away  to  the  south,  Dreithorspitze, 
Teufelsg^t,  Hochwanner,  Hohe 
Blassen,  Alpspitze,  Hollthal,  all 
over  8,000  feet  high,  culminating 
in  the  mighty  cap  of  the  Zugspitze 
(9,069  feet)  where  it  breaks,  the 
undercurve  of  this  vast  mountain 
billow  being  a  sweep  downward  of 
at  least  5,000  feet.  The  whole 
effect  is  as  if  some  stonn*driven  sea 
whose  waves  reached  the  sky  had 
been  bidden  by  the  gods  to  stand 
fiast  for  ever,  and  the  foam  of  their 
wild  crests  to  survive  in  the  &r- 
flashing  snow.  All  this  range  of 
mountsons  is  beautifully  reflected  in 
perfect  outline  in  the  clear  lake, 
even  to  the  tiny  villages  at  their 
feet  or  nestling  on  their  sides. 

The  country  folkround  Seeshaupt, 
— ^the  other  end  of  the  lak|  from 
Stamberg,  evidently  look  upon  the 
Oberammergau  afiair  as  a  good  thing, 
and  desire  to  make  a  good  thing 
out  of  it.  Besides  the  half-dozen 
long  stages— each  holding  sixteen^ 
which  Herr  Moesl  has  provided  for 
those  who  have  placed  their  for 
tunes  in  his  hands,  there  are  hangu 
ing  around  queer  old  waggons  of 
such  degrees  and  varieties  of  shape 
that  the  explanation  of  them  would 
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require  a  Darwin  of  veliionlar  evo- 
lution. The  horses  and  the  drivers 
seem  part  of  them,  and  each  turn- 
out suggests  a  habitat  of  its  own. 
Having  brought  these  carriages  to 
the  wharf,  the  securing  of  unpro- 
vided parties  to  employ  them  to  go 
tlie  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  of 
mountain  road  is  relegated  to  brisk 
competition.  Each  private  vehicle 
will  denumd  ten  times  as  much 
as  we,  the  Moesl-men,  have  to 
pay;  and  it  had  an  ugly  look 
that  our  regular  teams  started  off 
with  two  or  three  places  unoccupied, 
compelling  a  couple  of  Englishmen 
and  several  other  foreigners  to  en- 
gage the  costly  private  ones.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  contract  that 
our  stages  should  take  only  those 
who  had  tickets.  Some  of  the  tra- 
vellers, disgusted  with  the  extor- 
tionate folk  of  Seeshaupt,  started 
out  on  foot.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  a  coup6-seat  in  front,  and  for 
company  two  lovely  young  pilgrims, 
who  spoke  all  langiwges,  and  were 
most  affable  as  the  journey  went  on. 
£ut  they  were  not  affable  until  the 
following  prelude  had  taken  place. 
After  several  remarks  by  the  pre- 
sent  narrator  hesitatingly,  but  cour- 
teously, responded  to,  one  fraii- 
lein  blushingly  says,  in  French, 
'  Monsieur  is  an  English  gentle- 
man? ' 

*No,  an  American;  but  why 
spe&k  French  ?  ' 

'  Ob,  we  are  brought  up  in  convent 
schools,  where  French  is  the  only 
language  spoken  ;  we  know  it  better 
than  our  native  tongue.  But  it  is  a 
relief  to  hear  that  you  are  not 
English.' 

*  And  may  I  ask  why  ?  ' 
'English    girls    never    talk    to 

strangers.  Englishmen  teach  them 
that  it  is  highly  improper.  In 
Bavaria  we  make  many  acquaint- 
ances when  we  are  travelling,  and 
are  not  afraid.  I  believe  that  is  the 
custom  also  in  America.' 

*  It  is,  I  assure  you,  and  I  never 
had  more  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 


Bimilarily  of  Bavarian  and  Amerioan 
customs  than  at  this  moment.' 

By  the  time  the  next  village  was 
reached,  the  lovely  maiden  No.  l 
had  informed  me  of  the  chief  points 
in  the  biography  of  maiden  No.  3, 
and  the  latter  had  put  me  in  possea- 
sion  of  the  most^  romantic  episodes 
in  the  life  of  No.  i.  Two  more 
simple-hearted,  high-minded  girls 
no  way&rer  ever  had  for  company 
ions,  and  no  brighter  eyes  ever 
made  a  slow  diligence  move  too  fast. 

The  way  beyond  Seeshaupt  lies 
through  an  enchanted  land.    While 
almost  above  us  hang  the  peaks  of 
snow,  the  fields  through  which  we 
pass  are  hirlj  carpeted  with  fiowenk 
Knightspur,   camomile,  buttercup, 
everlasting,    pimpernel,    blue-beU, 
poppy,    and    the    blue  cornflower 
standing  amid  the  flax- — ^the  flower 
in  which  the  kindly  field-fiuiy  best 
loves  to  disguise  herself — paint  the 
fields  with  wondrous  hues ;  and  the 
peasant  youths,  who  use  green  in 
their  dresses  almost  as  a  unifonn, 
decorate  their  hats  and  jackets  with 
these  wild  flowers  until  they  seem 
to  be  bits  of  the  landscape  moving 
along  the  road.    We  have  two  (Jer- 
man  Professors  along,  and  while  the 
whole  party  is  waUdng  up  a  long 
hiU  to  relieve  the  horses,  they  enter 
into  an  antiquarian  discussion  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  green  with  which 
the  peasants  array  themselves.  One 
of  them  declares  that  it  originated 
in  the  period  when  the  entire  com- 
munity Uved  by  hunting,  when,  for 
purposes  of  better  concealment,  each 
huntsman  put  on  the  colour  of  the 
leaves  and  bushes  amid  which  he 
wished  to  hide.     The  other  main- 
tained that  it  was  merely  a  survival 
of  the  fig-leaf   costume.     I    was 
amused,  a  little  later,  by  observing 
the  antiquary  who  attributed  the 
almost    invariable    appearance    of 
green  in  the  peasant  costume  to  his 
borrowing  the  colour  of  the  bushes 
in  order  to  deceive  his  prey,  prac- 
tising an  artifice  remotely  derived 
from  that  on  some  devout  young 
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Caiholics  of  the  company.  His 
theoretical  opponent  had  &llen  into 
disgrace  through  making  some  com- 
plimentary  allusion  to  Doctor  von 
Dollinger.  That  the  famous  rebel 
Professor  hadhoms  concealed  under 
his  glossy  dark  hair,  and  cloven  hoofs 
inside  of  his  polished  boots,  was  ma- 
nifestly the  private  opinion  of  most 
of  the  company,  and  especially  of 
two  or  three  pretty  young  devotees. 
The  antiquarian  scholar  referred  to 
was,  as  I  detected,  both  a  rationalist 
and  a  cynic,  and,  pretending  to  turn 
the  dangerous  DoUinger  talk  into 
a  more  innocent  channel,  he  poured 
forth  a  steady  stream  of  heresies,  in 
such  a  pious  way  and  in  such  devout 
phraseology,  that  the  fair  saints 
were  betrayed,  as  much  as  ever  cha- 
mois by  leaf-covered  huntsman,  and 
assented  to  wild  theories  which 
would  have  made  Dr.  von  DoUinger 
cross  himself.  He  delighted  them 
with  an  account  of  how,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  divine  evolution,  blossoms 
became  detached  and  floated  about  as 
butterflies,  and  how  tender-hearted 
birds  were  transformed  by  the  Ma- 
donna principle  in  Nature  to  loving 
mothers.  He  assured  them  that  a 
certain  wayside  virgin,  which  had 
some  peculiarity  of  dress,  was  not 
Mary,  but  another  saint  which  had 
been  consecrated  in  that  r^on, 
Saint  Freyja  !  About  this  saint,  of 
whom  they  had  never  heard,  he  told 
such  sweet  stories  (investing  them 
with  Church-phrases)  that  the  pious 
girls  were  quite  ready  to  fall  on 
their  knees  before  the  pagan  god- 
dess. He  related  also  that  the 
convents  in  which  they  had  been 
educated  had  been  founded  in  very 
early  times  by  a  holy  abbess  named 
St.  Gybele.  I  thought  this  name 
struck  one  of  the  more  elderly 
maidens  as  slightly  heathenish,  and 
she  questioned  the  sly  man,  whose 
eyes  were  twinkling  behind  his 
spectacles,  about  this  Gybele;  but 
her  confidence  was  restoredby  the  au- 
dacious suggestion  of  a  resemblance 
between  the  name  and  '  c^libat.' 


Of  our  party  most  are  from 
Munich,  and  many  from  England 
and  AnGierica.  Among  them  all  I 
found  few  who  resembled  in  any 
wise  my  ideal  of  the  old  pilgrims 
who  used  to  journey  from  great 
distances  to  join  in  the  sacred  fes- 
tivals on  the  Ammer.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  was  a  priest  in  seedy 
threadbare  gait,  whose  lips  moved 
incessantly  iu  prayer  while  we  jour- 
neyed, the  same  lips  being  normally 
compressed  on  the  rim  of  a  beer- 
mug  whenever  we  halted  by  the 
way. 

The  relation  between  these  coun- 
try folk  and  their  religion  is  sym- 
bolised in  the  resemblance  of  their 
churches  to  the  cotti^s  surround- 
ing them.  As  we  go  farther  toward 
the  Tyrol  the  churches  do  indeed 
have  perched  upon  their  steeples 
the  round  and  pointed  spire  of  the 
mosque  ;  but  [this  is  an  unrelated 
appendage  to  the  normal  architec- 
ture of  the  church,  which  is  simply 
a  square  cottage  with  another  just 
like  it,  narrow  and  elongated  into  a 
tower.  The  church  is  simply  the 
common  home  of  the  people,  built 
larger  than  the  private  residence, 
and  withatowerfora  directing  land- 
mark, but  in  everyway  suggestive  of 
the  every-day  life  of  the  peasantry. 
On  its  walls  there  are  often  elaborate 
frescoes  of  sacred  forms,  and  these 
are  found  even  in  greater  number 
and  extent  on  the  fronts  of  the  cot- 
tages. Inside  of  some  of  the  churches 
which  I  entered  there  was  no  spot 
which  was  not  covered  with  cheap 
and  tawdry  ornamentation.  In  the 
comer  there  was  sometimes  a  little 
representation  with  clay  figures  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  homage 
of  the  Magi,  or  of  the  Three  Elings. 
On  the  church  towers  there  are  gene- 
rally large  dials,  but  no  clocks.  Now 
and  then  one  saw  strange  drawings 
over  the  house  doors,  figures  of 
women,  circles,  inscriptions,  much 
less  suggestive  of  Christian  subjects 
than  of  those  charms  and  runes 
which  Mannhardt  shows  to  have 
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been  placed  for  protection  against 
demons  on  the  gables  of  German, 
houses  before  the  introdnction  of 
Christianity.  Near  a  large  and 
highly  colonred  crucifix  on  the  road- 
side stood  a  heavy  and  ancient  stone 
cross,  Greek  and  formSe,  and  with 
no  figure  on  it.  A  roadside  pieia 
not  far  from  this  old  cross  was 
scrawled  over  with  names  as  thickly 
as  the  walls  of  Shakespeare's  house, 
suggesting  some  unusual  sanctity 
in  the  spot,  of  which,  however,  I 
could  learn  nothing. 

We  halted  in  the  village  of  Ha- 
bach,  whose  houses  are  much  like 
those  of  Swiss  villages,  and  have 
cherry-trees  trained  against  their 
front  walls.  It  was  about  twelve 
o'clock  when  we  alighted  at  the  old 
hostelry.  In  its  chief  room  the  ser- 
vants of  the  establishment  were  just 
finishing  their  dinner.  There  were 
four  men  and  three  women ;  and 
when  they  had  concluded  their  meal, 
they  all  rose  up  simultaneously,  and, 
marching  in  procession  out  into  the 
centre  of  the  room,  some  yards  from 
where  they  had  been  eating,  they 
began  to  chant,  or  rather  to  whine, 
their  thanksgiving.  With  monoto- 
nous unison,  not  varying  in  the  least 
from  the  note  first  struck,  they  sang 
their  grace,  which  occupied  two 
minutes,  and  during  it  they  looked 
on  us  with  a  curiosity  equal  to  our 
own,  two  of  the  women  even  laugh- 
ing the  while.  On  the  wall  of  the 
tap-room,  where  ingeniously  bad 
beer  was  dispensed  to  us,  was  a 
picture  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  at 
the  foot  of  which  were  pictured 
three  persons  enveloped  in  flames, 
their  arms  crossed  on  theii*  breasts. 
Above  the  cross  was  the  inscrip- 
tion, *  Grelobt  sei  Jesus  X*-' 

As  we  approached  the  village  of 
Mumau,  where  we  were  to  dine, 
there  was  an  intimation  that  we 
would  have  enough  to  drink  at 
least,  given  in  the  appearance  on 
the  hill-side  of  four  colossal  beer 
casks,  which,  it  was  explained  to 
me,  were  there  in  order  that  the 


beer  in  them  might  have  the  bene- 
fit of  sun  and  air.  In  the  dining 
room  at  Mumau  the  walls  were 
covered  with  emblems  and  orna- 
ments of  the  chase.  I  counted  no 
fewer  than  2  50  pairs  of  horns — stag, 
roe,  and  chamois — on  the  walls,  and 
the  hat-pegs  were  doe's  feet.  There 
were  also  m  this  room  twenty  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wild  birds  stufied 
and  perched  about  on  the  walls.  I 
confess  that  as  I  sat  down  to  dinner 
I  indulged  a  dream  of  venison ;  but 
the  courses  were — i.  Soup  made  of 
calves'  liver;  2.  Boiled  veal;  3. 
Kalbsbrat  with  salad;  4.  Fish, 
which  had  a  mysterious  vealy  taste. 
However,  this  *  camiveal '  only  cost 
tenpence. 

After  dinner  I  took  a  walk  to  the 
summit  of  a  hill  near  by,  called  the 
Four  Lindens.  These  four  lindens 
are  evidently  old,  and  are  planted 
at  the  comers  of  an  exact  square 
some  twenty  feet  apart;  between 
them,  in  the  centre,  is  a  large  cm- 
cifix,  with  a  figure  of  life-size  upon 
it.  The  realism  of  the  flesh  tint, 
of  the  gash,  and  blood,  and  of  the 
glittering  glass  eyes,  indicated  that 
an  artist  of  ability  had  made  it. 
The  effect  was  simply  horrible. 
The  view  commanded  from  this 
summit  is  of  wonderful  beauty,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
Mumau  is  always  under  embarrass- 
ment in  summer  to  accommodate 
the  families  from  Munich  who  seek 
the  place.  All  around  the  hill  the 
children  of  the  village  were  playing, 
and  beautiful  children  they  are. 
Sad  to  think  that  these  little  girls 
will,  under  the  pitiless  wand  of  toil, 
be  transformed  into  such  yellow 
and  ugly  women  as  these  which  I 
see  along  the  road,  sometimes  walk- 
ing with  their  heavy  burdens  by 
the  side  of  men  carrying  nothing 
at  all. 

And  now,  after  winding  through 
some  greea  meadows,  we  &irly  pene- 
trate the  Bavarian  Alps ;  our  way 
lies  for  a  time  beneath  a  gothic  roof 
of  fita,  through  which  the  sunshine 
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falls,  as  a  spray.  Deeper  and  deep- 
er become  the  shadows  of  the  pre- 
mature  twilight  which  the  moun- 
tains are  casting  around  us;  the 
music  of  manifold  cataracts  begins 
to  sound  upon  our  ears,  blending 
their  treble  and  tenor  and  bass  into 
wild  and  fitful  chords.  A  dwarfish 
musician  whom  we  meet  in  a  very 
lonely  spot,  only  needed  a  pipe  in- 
stead of  a  wheezy  accordion,  to 
pass  for  the  rude  Pan  of  the  wild 
solitude.  His  feeble  music  is  al- 
most drowned  by  the  roar  of  the 
cascades ;  but  we  give  him  money, 
and  his  gentle  '  Grazia '  reminds  us 
that  we  are  nearing  the  silvery 
gateways  of  the  South.  Farther 
on,  as  wc  are  all  climbing  on  foot  a 
long  hill,  we  pause  one  after  the 
other  to  observe  a  small  wooden 
cross ;  on  a  tablet  at  the  head  of 
it  is  the  record — 'On  the  13th 
Oct(iber,  1866,  the  upright  Alois 
Pflausler,  of  Oberanimergau,  sud- 
denly died  on  this  spot.  K.  I.  P.' 
Oil  the  same  tablet  is  painted  a 
picture  of  the  coach  from  which  the 
man  has  been  removed,  and  he  is 
represented  as  expiring  on  the 
ground  with  attendants  around 
him.  A  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  is  painted  above  the  scene; 
beneath  is  a  wire  with  beads  on  it ; 
each  of  our  party,  save  two  or 
three  heretics,  pass  a  bead  on  as  a 
prayer  for  the  repose  of  Pflausler'a 
soul. 

Each  hamlet  through  which  we 
pass  has  its  Maienbaum — ^a  long 
pole,  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in 
height,  with  alternate  blue  and 
white  stripes  coiling  around  it. 
This  May-tree,  or  May-pole,  is  inter- 
sected by  seven,  or  sometimes  nine 
bars,  beginning  about  ten  feet  from 
t  he  ground,  and  running  to  the  top, 
which  is  adorned  with  streamers. 
On  these  transverse  bars  there  are 
^  arious  emblems  and  figures,  whose 
significance  I  could  not  altogether 
discover.  Thus  in  the  Maienbaum 
at  Murnau  there  are  on  the  lower 
limb  a  small  tree  and  a  nail*with 


circular  knob ;  on  the  next  a  small 
house;  next  a  horse-shoe  and  a 
wheel  on  one  side,  a  hammer  crossed 
by  a  pair  of  pincers  on  the  other, 
and  also  a  broom ;  then  a  plain  and 
nondescript  pointed  block  on  one 
side,  a  cup  and  a  cock  on  the  other ; 
yet  higher  a  heai*t,  and  on  the  other 
end  of  the  bar  an  inverted  pyramid 
and  a  circle  pierced  by  a  line,  and 
on  the  topmost  bar  there  are  ladder, 
cross,  milk  jug,  and  bee-hive.  The 
archeeology  of  the  May-tree  has 
hardly  yet  been  adequately  treated 
even  by  the  German  writers,  and 
we  must  be  content  with  our  gene- 
ral knowledge  that  the  Maienbaum 
was  a  pagan  object,  and  that  its 
decorations  were  originally  symbols 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses.  I  had 
not  before  met,  in  (Germany,  with 
the  nail,  a  well-known  talisman  in 
the  East,  as  a  symbol,  unless  indeed 
the  nails  driven  in  the  ancient 
Stock  am  Eison  of  Vienna  be  so 
regarded.  Professor  v.  Liiher,  of 
Munich,  keeper  of  the  archives  in 
the  Boyal  Library,  informed  me  that 
he  had  little  doubt  that  these  Pa- 
gan symbols  were  for  the  most  part 
either  replaced  by  Christian  ones, 
or  that  a  Christian  significance  was 
given  to  them — as,  where  the  ham- 
mer of  Thor  might  be  called  the 
hammer  with  which  Christ  was 
nailed  to  the  cross.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  in  early  times  that  idea  of 
the  successive  stations  of  the  cross 
invested  the  May-tree.  In  that  of 
Murnau  the  tree  figure  bears  a  re- 
semblance to  the  conventional  olive 
of  church  pictures,  and  between  it 
(on  the  lowest  bar)  and  the  cross 
(on  the  highest)  we  have  the  cock, 
and  the  cup,  and  the  sacred  heart — 
all  connected  with  the  Passion  of 
Christ.  The  horse-shoe  and  the 
broom  plainly  date  from  the  associa- 
tions of  Walpurgisnacht,  the  time 
of  the  May-pole  festivities,  when 
the  witehes  ride  on  brooms  and 
are  held  at  bay  by  the  horse-shoe. 
A  very  accomplished  lady,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  artist  Ainmul* 
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ler,  and  wife  of  the  American  artist 
I^eal,  told  me  that  dnring  a  spring 
which  she  passed  in  the  Bavarian 
highlands  she  was  told  that  some 
of  the  figures  on  the  Maienbanm 
were  placed  there  by  village  me- 
chanics who  had  climbed  to  the 
points  where  they  appeared,  for  the 
tree  has  now  become  the  centre  and 
means  of  the  annual  village  sports. 
The  young  men  collect  round  it  on 
May-day,  and  each  tries  to  climb  it 
— ^a  feat  which  in  itself  is  not  very 
easy,  and  which  is  rendered  more 
dif&cult  by  the  fact  that  everybody 
tries  to  get  up  first,  pulling  down, 
if  possible,  all  competitors.  When 
the  fiirst  bar  is  reached  it  requires  a 
good  hold  with  the  knees  to  reach 
the  next ;  and  if  any  one  slips  back,^ 
he  carries  all  beneath  him  to  the 
ground.  If  the  village  carpenter 
reaches  a  high  point  he  will  leave  a 
plane  there  as  a  memorial  of  his 
comparative  success.  There  are 
also  considerable  prizes  in  money 
for  those  who  first  reach  them. 
This  would  account,  however,  for 
very  few  of  the  things  which  are 
hung  on  the  bars.  On  May-day  the 
tree  is  festooned  with  green  branch- 
es by  the  inn-keeper  near  whose 
door  it  is  found,  it  being  indeed  the 
special  task  of  the  inn-keeper  to 
raise  the  village  Maienbanm  and 
keep  it  in  good  repair.  The  Bavarian 
peasants  keep  up  in  many  ways  the 
ancient  reverence  for  sacred  trees. 
When  any  new  house  is  completed, 
the  last  nail  is  no  sooner  driven  into 
it  than  the  workmen  who  have  been 
engaged  on  it  stick  into  the  roof  a 
birch  sapling,  and  during  the  firsfc 
day  on  which  it  stands  there  they 
are  at  liberty  to  eat  and  drink  to 
any  extent  at  the  expense  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  house. 

The  last  point  at  which  we  stop 
before  reachiug  Oberammergau  is 
Ettal.  The  word  Ettal  is  an  ab- 
breviation of  Ethico  and  Thai,  that 
is  the  vale  of  Ethicos,  a  once  famous 
hermit  who  dwelt  there  about  the 
year  800.    According  to  the  legend 


of  the  cloister,  which  one  buys  for 
three  kreutzers  at  a  booth  near  its 
gate,  the  edifice  owes  its  foundation 
(a.d.  1330)  to  the  Emperor  Lud- 
wig  rV.  This  potentate  had  gone 
to  Rome  and  been  crowned  Kaiser 
in  St.  Peter's,  but  Robert,  King  of 
Naples,  his  jealous  rival  and  enemy, 
gave  him  and  his  country  no  rest. 
One  day,  in  Italy,  when  the  pious 
Kaiser  was  in  a  chapel  consecrating 
himself  to  God  and  Mary,  and  in- 
voking their  aid  amid  the  turmoils 
around  him,  a  venerable  monk 
stood  before  him  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  little  image,  a  foot  high,  of 
the  Mother  and  Child,  most  beauti- 
ful to  behold.  *  No  one,'  says  the 
Chronicle,  *  could  behold  it  without 
saying,  "Yes,  so  must  the  Mother 
of  God  have  looked  as  she  ascended 
from  the  earth !  *"  The  monk  told 
the  monarch  that  if  he  would,  in 
the  most  beautiful  vale  in  his  coun- 
try, found  a  cloister  for  the  order 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  therein  set  up 
this  image  for  pubHc  homage,  he 
would  see  his  country  peaceful, 
united,  and  happy.  The  Kaiser 
took  the  image  in  his  hands,  but 
when  he  looked  for  the  monk  the 
next  instant,  the  latter  had  vanished. 
Ludwig  then  began  his  journey 
home,  bearing  with  hi-m  the  image 
which  the  monk  had  given  him, 
but  not  knowing  in  the  least  what 
vale  he  should  select  for  the  cloister 
he  was  to  build.  However,  as  he 
was  passing  through  the  villages 
along  the  Ammer,  he  raised  up  the 
sacred  ima^e  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  devout,  and  when  he  was 
passing  through  the  pleasant  vale 
where  the  old  hermit  Ethicos  bad 
hidden  500  years  before — it  may  be 
in  that  very  witches'  den  which  our 
driver  points  out,  through  whoso 
damp  darkness  the  bleeding  Christ 
is  now  visible  as  everywhere  else — 
a  sign  was  given  him.  Near  a  large 
fir-^ee  which  stood  beside  the  road, 
Kaiser  Ludwig's  horse  fell  three 
times  forwards  on  his  knees.  The 
monarch  accepted  this  as  a  sign 
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that  this  shotdd  be  the  localiiy  of 
the  new  Beuedictine  Cloister,  and 
there  he  laid  the  comer-stone  him- 
self, taking  care  that  the  place  where 
the  fir-tree  stood  shonld  be  the  very 
centre  of  the  church.  Lndwig's  re- 
verence for  the  fir — the  winter 
refage  of  the  gods  in  the  past,  and 
of  Santa- Klaus — contrasts  with  St. 
Martin's  ferocity  against  that  sacred 
evergreen  in  fS*ance,  and  may  not 
be  unconnected  with  the  exceeding 
sanctity  with  which  his  name  is 
yet  invested  by  the  pagani,  or  vil- 
lagers, on  the  Ammer.  Gradually 
in  subsequent  reigns  the  cloister 
was  completed,  and  it  harboured  a 
large  number  of  Benedictines. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  estab- 
lishment was  the  means  of  civilising 
a  region  which  up  to  the  time  of  its 
foundation  was  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  highwaymen. 

All  along  the  road  from  See- 
shaupt  I  heard  of  Hhe  miracle- 
working  image  of  Ettal.'  As  I  got 
nearer  to  the  place,  however,  the 
sexton  of  a  wayside  chapel  informed 
me  that  though  the  image  had  in  past 
times  undoubtedly  wrought  won- 
ders, it  had  not  done  much  in  that 
line  since  foreigners  had  been  fre- 
quenting the  neighbourhood  in  such 
numbers.  He  intimated  that,  like 
other  mediums,  the  Holy  Mother 
required  a  certain  amount  of  faith 
for  her  performances.  It  would  be 
something,  however,  to  see  such  an 
historical  image,  and  so,  leaping 
from  my  coupe,  I  rush  through  the 
great  gate,  along  the  wide  walk, 
imd  enter  the  grand  church.  A 
number  of  peasants  kneel  at 
prayers ;  four  or  five  vergers  wait 
to  attend  the  guests  ;  about  twenty 
admiring  visitors  stand  in  the  cen- 
tre with  heads  stretched  back  as 
far  as  possible  to  examine  the  fres- 
coed dome.  I  eagerly  ask  to  see 
the  '  Wunderthatiges  Onadenbild 
Muttergottes.'  The  chief  verger 
proceeds  to  show  me  the  frescoes. 
Again  I  ask  for  the  image.  The 
sacristan  takes  me  into  the  sacristy 


and  shows  some  good  Roman  sta- 
tuary. *  The  image  !  the  image ! ' 
The  vergers  consult,  then  ask, 
*  What  image  ? '  *  Why,  that  which 
the  founder  brought  from  Italy  ? ' 

First  Verger,  *  There  is  no  such 
image  here.' 

Sccmul  Verger.  *I  believe  there 
used  to  be  one,  but  it  does  not  exist 
longer.' 

Third  Verger.  *It  is  not  now 
shown.' 

Fourth  Verger.  *  It  is  removed.' 

All.  *  It  was  broken ; '  *  It  was 
stolen ; '  *  It  was  transported ;'  *  It,' 
&c.  &c. 

These  combined  utterances  sug- 
gested to  my  mind  a  misgiving  that 
I  should  not  see  the  wonder-work- 
ing Madonna,  and  I  turned  aside  to 
'observe  the  splendid  frrescoes  of 
Jaoob  Zeiller,  which  entirely  cover 
the  grand  ceiling.  It  is  one  great 
picture,  and  at  first  very  confusing, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  large 
party  of  monks  enjoying  a  frx>lic 
with  some  angels.  Slowly  one 
discovers  that  it  represents  the 
glory  of  the  saints  in  general,  and 
the  apotheosis  of  the  Benedictine 
order  in  particular.  Its  figures 
are  certainly  painted  with  great 
power,  and  the  effect  very  radiant. 
There  are  six  altars  in  the  clmreh, 
all  well  worth  examination,  for 
most  of  them  have  pictures  by 
Martin  Knoller  in  his  best  style, 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine  on 
her  wheel  being  especially  fine. 
There  is  also  an  effective  picture  of 
the  death  of  St.  Benedict  by  Thomas 
Schafiler  of  Augsburg.  The  nearest 
I  could  get  to  the  miraculous  image 
was  to  purchase  a  photograph  of 
the  cloister  with  a  representation 
of  the  Gnadenbild  hovering  in  the 
air  about  it,  the  old  woman  who 
sold  it  to  me  remarking  that  some 
one  let  the  genuine  image,  which 
was  of  alabaster,  fall,  and  it  was 
dashed  to  pieces.  But  she  was  cor- 
rected by  a  young  woman  near  who 
declared  that  a  foreigpier  who  was 
left    alone     in    the     church    had 
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pocketed  and  carried  it  off.  The 
picture  of  the  image  hovering  in 
the  air  over  the  cloister  caused  me 
to  suggest  that  the  lost  treasure 
might  have  had  a  celestial  assump- 
tion of  its  own.  The  women 
smiled,  but  intimated  that  the  be- 
lief was  not  uncommon  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Ettal  is  no  longer 
a  convent,  but  a  princely  residence ; 
yet  it  is  a  great  place  for  pilgrims. 
Before  we  reach  it  we  hear  the 
notes  of  its  magnificent  organ 
sounding  along  the  forest  aisles; 
and  the  instrument  never  ceased, 
while  our  Passion-Play  travellers 
were  journeying  past,  its  efforts  to 
allure  them  inside. 

At  length — ^to  wit,  about  half- 
past  five — we  enter  the  little  vil- 
lage. Between  Ettal  and  Oberam- 
mergau  the  stream  of  travellers 
on  foot  had  been  continuous,  and 
when  we  dashed  through  the  streets 
— perhaps  I  should  say  the  single 
street — of  the  httle  place  it  seemed 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  crushing 
multitudes.  Having  alighted,  our 
first  care  is  to  seek  the  several 
lodgings  which  have  been  assigned 
to  us.  Mine  was  with  the  Langs, 
whose  daughter  represented  Mcuy 
Magdalen  in  the  Play.  The  £ftmily 
met  me  with  a  kindly  welcome, 
more  as  if  I  were  some  expected 
friend  than  one  for  whose  enter- 
tainment they  were  to  be  paid  ;  and 
nothing  coula  exceed  the  care  they 
took  for  my  comfort. 

The  room  was  large  and  tidy, 
and  its  walls  covered  witb  coloured 
pictures  of  New  Testament  scenes. 
Unhappily  that  large  feather-bed 
which  the  Germans  use  in  all  sea- 
sons as  a  bed-covering — generally 
the  only  one — reaches  an  astound- 
ing thickness  (two  feet,  say)  at 
Oberammergau,  where  1  presume 
the  winter  is  long  and  severe,  and 
the  summer  too  short  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  preparation  of 
bed-clothes.  But  certain  it  is  that 
to  sleep  at  Oberammergau  on  St. 
John's  night  may  mean  a  chill  or  a 


fever,  as  one  may  choose  to  sleep 
without  covering  or  to  lie  under  a 
mountain  of  feathers.  The  usual 
resource  of  foreigners  is  to  remove 
the  huge  quilt,  gather  together  all 
their  clothes,  the  towels,  and  per- 
haps the  window  curtains,  a  bit  of 
the  carpet,  and  the  boot-jack,  and, 
under  this  miscellaneous  substitute 
for  blanket  and  quilt,  do  their  best 
to  fall  asleep. 

But  it  wUl  be  some  time  before 
we  get  to  bed.  The  village  is  to  be 
seen,  and  the  motley  crowd  to  be 
observed.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  me  is  the  rich  ^seeing  of 
the  little  wooden  houses.  There 
are  perhaps  five  hundred  houses  in 
the  village,  and  each  of  these  has 
some  religious  cartoon  on  its  front. 
Sometimes  the  whole  house-front 
is  covered  from  g^und  to  ceiling 
with  these  bright-hued  pictures, 
and,  however  humble  may  be  the 
architecture  of  the  dwelling,  its 
sacred  ornamentation  is  generally 
the  work  of  some  real  artist.  Some 
of  these  frescoes  were  passing 
strange.  One,  for  example,  repre- 
sented Jesus  with  a  very  feminine 
face,  holding  a  light-crowned  infant 
in  his  arms  just  as  if  he  were  a 
Madonna.  Another  recorded  some 
local  legend,  no  doubt,  but  1  vainly 
tried  to  make  it  out.  There  was  a 
Madonna  and  Child  of  the  Ettal 
fietshion  descending  over  a  church, 
or  convent.  This  building  was  just 
over  the  waves  of  a  lake  and  was 
supported  at  the  comers  by  angels. 
The  phenomenon  had  caused  a  sen- 
sation among  the  fishes,  thirteen  of 
which  were  visible  in  the  water 
gazing  up  at  the  angels.  On  the 
shore  in  front  was  a  bishop  with 
his  crook,  and  a  monk  holding  a 
lily  in  his  hand.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  fresco  were  the  words,  *P. 
Zwink,  1783.' 

There  are  two  small  inns  in  the 
village ;  but  the  duty  of  supplying 
food  to  the  vast  crowd  seemed  to 
rest  with  that  bearing  the  name 
of  *The  Post,'  whose  diminutive 
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dining-room  will  hardly  accommo- 
date tweniy-five  at  one  time  out  of 
the  hundreds  who  seek  to  enter  it. 
The  service  of  all  these  gnests  is 
entrasted  solely  to   one  girl,  who 
with  efixLsion  and  dimpled  simpli- 
city makes   promises  which  conld 
only  be  fulfilled  by  miraculous  as- 
sistance  of  all  the  saints.     When 
the  waiting  guest  at  last  breaks 
down,  and  can  wait  no  longer,  the 
gentle  creature's  large  eyes  moisten, 
and  she  says,  '  I  am  doing  the  best 
I  can,  sir,'  with  a  mil&ess   that 
turns  away  wrath.     But  her  sweet 
words  have  a  &tal  inadequacy  to 
the  buttering  of  parsnips.     After 
my  evening  meal  I  wander  out  of 
the  village  and  hear  strains  of  dis- 
tant music,  the  music  of  instruments 
and  voices.     It  proceeds  from   a 
high  mountain  peak  which  over- 
huigs  the  village.     That  mountain 
peak  had  been  a  landmark  for  our 
eyes  during  all  our  journey  since 
noon.    One  would  have  said  that  no 
spur  in  the  Alps  was  more  inacces- 
mble;    but  when  we    approached 
Oberammergau   we  could  discern 
three  crosses  uplifted  upon  the  steep 
heiffht,  crosses  which  seemed  a  yard 
high,  but  the  central  one  of  which 
was  really  forty  feet.    And  now  at 
the  close  of  the  day  %  Mannechor 
had  climbed  up  there  to  sing  chorales 
which  could  be  faintly  heard  at  some 
points  beneath.     It  was  very  sweet, 
nay  spiritual,  like  some  symphony 
falling  out  of  the    sky.     To  pass 
through  the  street  after  hearing  that 
&r-on  choir  was  to  realise  the  differ- 
ence between  the  people  of  Obei-am- 
mergau  and  the  majority  of  their 
visitors.    I  am  bound  to  say  that 
some  of  the  rooms  along  the  main 
street  could  hardly  be  called  orderly. 
Hie  quantity  of  beer  drunk  sur- 
passed the  estimates  of  imagination, 
and  the  sacred    chant    from    the 
mountain  was  responded  to  by  a 
score  of  boozy  songs  from  beneath. 
It  was  queer  to  hear  now  and  then 
the  scraps  of  conversation  in  which 
sacred  and    profane    things    were 


often  blended.  *  Last  night  I  wan 
drinking  beer  with  Simon  Petnis/ 
says  one,  while  another  mentions 
that  Pontius  Pilate — or  some  otlior 
Scriptural  personage — ^has  Ix^ii 
lately  troubled  with  rheumatism. 
One  easily  falls,  after  a  little,  into 
the  habit  of  the  village  to  speak  <>!' 
these  personages  by  their  sacrcil 
instead  of  their  real  names,  and  I 
caught  myself  mentioning  to  :in 
Englishman  my  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  Mary  Magdalen  made  ex- 
oeUent  cofiee. 

I  was  awakened  at  daybreak,  or 
as  early  as  four  o'clock,  by  songs, 
which  sometimes  seemed  as  if  tlicy 
might  be  the  chanting  of  pilgrims, 
and  at  others  as  if  they  were  the 
ballads  of  revellers.  Determined 
to  squander  no  sunbeam  of  my  one 
day  at'  Oberammergau,  I  hurried 
out  at  that  early  hour.  Surely  no 
stranger  scene  was  ever  met  ^yiih. 
From  eveiy  road  and  path  the 
peasants  were  pouring  into  the 
village,  all  in  their  gavest  costumes. 
Some  of  these  were  smmig  as  they 
moved  along.  Others  nad  formed 
themselves  into  little  circles,  and 
stood  to  sing  a  chorale  before  on- 
tering  the  village.  Others  were 
roysterers  who  had  twined  green 
leaves  and  boughs  all  over  their 
hats  and  shoulders,  and  were  sing- 
ing  and  shouting.  There  were 
curious  vans  loaded  with  people 
whose  dress  seemed  to  be  made  up 
of  leaves  and  shiny  buttons,  ex- 
actly like  silver  coins,  and  green 
pointed  hats  blossoming  all  over 
with  gay  feathers  and  flowers.  It 
was  plain  that  the  most  various 
districts  of  the  region  regarded 
Oberammergau  as  their  Jerusalem, 
and  all  manner  of  costumes  coulcl 
be  seen  in  its  streets. 

At  about  six  o'clock  a  brass  baud 
paraded  the  streets  performing 
lively  airs,  and  there  followed  it  a 
regular  procession  of  men  and 
women,  besides  a  swarm  of  children 
and  sight-seers.  After  passing  to 
and  fro  they  all  went  to  tne  church, 
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when  the  band  ceased  to  play  and 
the  organ  began.     Then  another 
carious  scene.     Those  who  were  to 
perform  in  the    Passion-Plaj,    or 
many  of  them — especially  the  child- 
ren— appeared  on  the  sireets  in  the 
oostome  of  Jerusalem.   They  wend- 
ed their  way  to  church  to  prepare 
themselves  by  confession  and  prayer 
for  their    sacred  domestic  duties ; 
and  Mass  was  sung.      The  little 
church  was  much   crowded,    and 
contained    the  usual    quantity   of 
tawdiy  ornaments,  pictorial  daubs 
and  holy  dolls.     The  most  interest- 
ing feature  of  it  to  me  was  that 
nine   young   birch-trees — ^reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling — ^had 
been  set  along  the  walls  inside,  at 
intervals  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet. 
That  the    sacred  tree  of  ancient 
Germany,    and    even    of    ancient 
Greece,  which  has  so  long  been 
held  as  a  charm  against  witches, 
against  lightning  and  other  evils, 
should     be     here     overshadowing 
Christian  worshippers,  was  curious 
enough.  Soon  afterwards,  passing  to 
the  theatre,  I  found  that  the  enclo- 
sure was  also  surrounded  by  birch- 
trees  regularly  planted.      Like  our 
remotest  ancestors  who  worshipped 
Odin,  we  sat  amid  the  sacred  grove. 
There  are  some  remote  comers  of 
these  mountains,  it  is  said,  where 
one  who  has  a  fever  still  goes  to  a 
birch-tree  and  shakes  it,  with  the 
words — 'Birch,    a    fever    plagues 
me ;  God  grant  it  pass  from  me  to 
thee ! '  and  when  one  subject  to 
oramp  takes  a  broom  made  of  birch 
switcmes   into  his  bed.    One  can 
only  hope  that  the  schoolmaster 
will  become  a  more  frequent  in- 
habitant   of    such    regions,    even 
though  he  should  apply  the  birch 
in  a  less  mystical  way. 

But  the  presence  of  these  trees, 
is  one  among  the  various  fea- 
tures of  the  Ammergau  Play 
which  justify  antiquaries  in  tra- 
cing its  origin  to  a  period  far  an- 
terior to  that  with  which  it  is 
connected  in    the  records  of   the 
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village.      The  story  has  often  been 
told  of  how,  nearly  two  and  a  half 
centuries  ago,   a  pilgrim  came  to 
some  sacred  festival  in  the  village, 
and  brought  with  him  a  plague 
which    devastated    it;    how    the 
people  got  together  and  united  in 
a  holy    vow,    that  if  their  village 
were  spared  further  ravages,  they 
would  every  tenth  year  represent 
solemnly  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Chnst;    and  how  immediately 
the    scourge    was    removed,    not 
another  person  djmg  even  of  those 
who  lay  sick  when  the  vow  was 
made.     But  though  the  villagers  do 
not  care  to  look  beyond  this  stoiy 
on  their  records,  the  legend  itself 
suggests    that    tiiere  was  already 
some    festival    there    which    had 
attracted  the  pilgrim  who  brought 
them  so  much  woe.    Professor  von 
Loher,  informed  me  that  there  is 
some  evidence,  not  only  that  some- 
what similar  dramatic  performances 
occurred  occasionally   at  Oberam- 
mereau  before  the  period  mentioned 
in  the   village  tradition,  but   that 
even  &r  away  in  paean  times  it  was 
one  of  the  spots  where  the  people 
represented  the  deeds  of  their  gods 
and    heroes    theatricaUy.       It   is 
well  known  that  in  many  regions 
the  early  ^  Christians   avoided  all 
interference  with  such  pagan  cus- 
toms   when     they    found    them, 
preferrinflT  to  substitute  their  own 
sacred    <uiaracters    for    those    of 
heathenism.     There  are  probabili- 
ties,   therefore,    that   the    sacxed 
birches  which  now  surround  the 
scenes    of    Christian    story  once 
witnessed    the   drama  of  the  life 
and  death  of  Baldur ;  or  that  later 
stiU,  the  birch-boughs  which  the 
children  now  strew  in  the  path 
of  Christ  as  he  enters  Jerusalem, 
were  once  cast  before  the  chariot 
of  the  Sun-god,  to  symbolise  the 
fresh  foliage  wil^  which  his  warm 
beams  invested  the  earth.     Such 
dranmB  were  in  every  ancient  re- 
ligion  the   only  Bible  of  the  poor. 
They  are  found  among  some  of  the 
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Korth  Americsii  IndiaBis,  pttrtum- 
]mAj  ihB  Mmiffaiwi,  to  thu  daj. 
They  have  disappeared  in  Emtme 

.before  ibe  printing  pms.      Tne 

.«GBipleienen  of  tbe  appointmants 
40f  tbe  PassionB-Spiel  st  Ammergwa 

.  bas  no  doubt  eimfaed  it  io  smrriTe 
ihe  geneiml  desnetnde  of  sncbex- 
bibitioBS;  and  this  is,  perbaps,  in 
MRDB  wmy  connected  with  the  tq»e- 
ciality  of  the  Tillage — ^its  wood 
eerving.  Tbe  deroticm  of  tbe 
Tillagen  to  the  carving  of  fignres 
basied  them  to  stadj  oanfolly 
ibe  most  eelebfated  repreaentaiions 
of  aaonilj  forma,  and  one  conid 
bardly  find  a  dnild  there  who  does 
Bot  know  the  propor  artistic  form 
and  drapeiy  of  a  Scixptnral  charac- 
ter. The  one  art  has  pbiyed  into 
As  bands  of  the  other.  The  one 
etnimating  thongbt  and  aim  of 
Oberammergan  istbexepresentaiion 
of  these  holy  ideals.  Ohildren  learn 
to  carve  them  in  wood  at  an  early 
age,  and  get  np  liitle  iabkaox  in 
whidh  to  yornniiate  ^QMrn.  The 
Jewish  mottoBr  of  old  iwrdly  looked 

'  iuiwiiffd  with  laare  hope  to  tbe 
-possibility  that  the  real  Messiah 
might  be  bom  in  her  borne,  than 

'  the  ObenoameFgaRL  Tuother  to  the 
vision  of  traanxng  a  dramatic  Chrat 
or  Mary  in  bar  &Biily.    Tbe  per- 

*sons  who  *asBe    to   I'opussesKt    tbe 

•  'wrions  eharacters  of  itibe  Play  are 
-eeleoted  by  ibe  voice  of  tbe  com- 
tauidty,  and  it  is  dedfanad  that  they 

•  ^ix.  npon  the  pions  man  for  Christ 
•and  the  avanoioiis  man  for  Jndas. 
I  am  not  sore  but  there  is  really  a 

mere  reiligianB  -atmosphere    aboat 
this    village    than    abont   othoni. 
'  Oertainly  a  mare  gantle  and  kind 
'  people  could  aat  be  ifoond.      With 
obeerfabiess  ibe  inhabitants  sleep 
'  on   fioors  tbat    visitors   may    be 
accommodated.   They  demand  very 
<  little  money  fortheaooommodations 
'  they   §^ve,   and  they   accompany 
their  services  with  .a  rare  politeness. 
No  one  meets  yon  without  a  greet- 
ing, and  total  atraagem  pause  to 
ask  if  it  is  wbU  with  jsm.    Those 


ma^,  indeed,  be  livii^ 
amid  the  rmns  of  ancient  super- 
stitions, but  Nature  has  to  some 
extent  adopted  those  ruins,  and 
eovered  them  with  moss  and 
flower. 

Under  the  open  sky  we  aat  to 
witness  the  Passions-Spiel.  On  tbe 
curtain  was  pictored  Jerusalem, 
wiib  tbe  TnnnTi4».tyiff  rising  aroand 
it  as  they  rose  around  as,  and 
sacred  obves  in  the  foreground 
responding  to  our  sacred  birches. 
Over  the  front  of  tbe  stage  there 
wee  a  fresco  representing  three 
beauiaftd  female  figures.  One  was 
a  mother  with  her  babe.  Another 
a  woman  holding  a  boc^  and  a 
ehafioe.  The  third  was  dressed  in 
green  robe,  with  luminous  yellow 
fringe;  and  a  fillet  around  her 
golden  hair ;  she  held  a  rose  in  her 
bead.  It  was  as  easy  to  recognise 
in  this  third  figure  the  ancient 
maternal  goddess  of  Germany,  as 
in  the  first  the  Madonna  wbo 
had  replaced  her.  Bertha  ('the 
shining^),  popularly  called  Fran 
Bose,  dressed  in  green  to  denote 
the  earth,  and  in  gdld  to  denote  the 
warm  sunshine,  was  plainly  b^e ; 
and  the  figure  in  toe  centre,  re- 
-calbng  the  traditional  vesture  and 
lode  of  Fre^^  goddess  of  Love, 
appeared  here  with  book  and  cha- 
lice, as  tbe  genius  of  Ohiistianity 
uniting  the  tender  and  earthly 
womanhood  embodied  in  Bertha 
withihe  more  spiritual  ideal  typified 
in  the  Madonna.  The  %nres  were 
seated  on  a  dond,  and  surrounded 
by  -stars.  On  the  top  of  the 
atmotnre,  at  the  inftersection  of  the 
groinings  -of  tbe  reof,  was  an  image 
carved  and  painted  repreaenting 
the  fable  of  the  pelican  feeding  its 
young  from  the  Uood  of  its  own 
.  bsaast ;  but  the  bird  was  not  a 

Slican,  and  it  seemed  to  me  more 
se  the  child-'bringing  stork  of 
Gtorman  mvthology  than  like  the 
eagle  wbi<m,  in  conventional  art, 
has  genatally  taken  the  place  of 
the    peUcaa    when    the    &ble   is 
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represented.  Witli  the  bureh^trees 
waving  around,  and  these  old 
symbols  of  once  great  religions 
before  me,  I  felt  thrilled  by  an 
impression  of  having  reaehed  a 
spot  where  the  prehistoric  religion 
•could  be  traeed  visibly  blending 
with  Christianity.  And  the  blending 
was  not  violent.  When  the  curtain 
rose  the  same  maternal  principle 
which  gave  birth  to  BerUia  with 
her  Bose  was  exalted  in  Mary,  and 
the  bird  of  the  myth  hovered  over 
one  who  fed  mankind  with  life- 
blood  freely  rendered  from  his  own 
breast. 

The  boom    of   a    cannon    from 
the     mountain     side.      A     series 
of     low     monotones     from     the 
orchestra.       A    gentle    rising    of 
the  violins  in  unison  (larghctto). 
These  make  the  prelude  of  a  chiefly 
pastoral  overture,  somewhat  in  the 
earlier  style  of  Haydn.     When  it  is 
&iished  the  stately  chorus  marches 
out,  from  the  right  and  from  the 
left,  and  stand  before  us  with  th^r 
costumes  of  rich  barbaric  colours, 
making  a  sort  of  rainbow.     They 
aing  the  prologue,  and  as  it  proceeds 
one  detects  at  once  the  hand  of  a 
scholar,  if  not  of  a  poet  therein.     It 
was  Dr.  Ottman  Weiss,  who,  re- 
maining    from     the     Benedictine 
fraternity  of  Ettal  as  a  teacher  and 
a  hermit,  took  in   hand    the  old 
rough  form  of  the  Mixade  Play, 
.and  (in  1843)  formed  it  into  the 
.present  artistic  libretto.     The  wise 
Doctor  expurgated  all  grotesqnerie ; 
abolished  the  Devil  who  used  to 
play  such  an  important  part ;  and 
arranged  the  divine  tragedy  into 
a  consistent  plot.     Hib  ingennity 
is  at  once  apparent  in  the   pro- 
logue.   Its    aim   is  to    bring  be- 
fore the  listener  in  one  scope  of 
thought  the  curse  of  man  and  his 
redemption,  these  being  symbolished 
in  two  trees,  the  tree  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit  and  the  tree  of  the 
Cross.     There  is  a  plain  intention 
to  suggest  the  old  tradition,  that 
the  cross  was    made  out  of   the 


wood  of  the  tree  in  Eden.  While 
the  prologue  is  being  sung  the 
curtain  rises,-  disclosing  Adam  and 
Eve,  shrinking  away  m  terror 
from  the  tree  with  its  red-ripe  fruit, 
beside  which  the  Angel  with  his 
sword  now  stands.  Th^i  the  curtain 
falls;  the  chorus  breaks  out  with 
wi  invocation  to  the  God  of  Pity ; 
and  even  as  they  sing  the  curtain 
rises  again  disusing  the  Cross. 
It  ia  upheld  by  a  youth  on  a  rock, 
which  denotes  the  sterility  which 
has  supervened  where  Eden  just 
now  bloomed,  and  around  it  the 
aged,  the  youthful,  and  little  chil- 
dren kneel.  These  tableaux  of  the 
two  trees  denote  the  great  terms  of 
the  divine  drama  we  are  about  to 
witness. 

The  carefril  arrangement  of  the 
Passion  into  a  definite  plot,  thus 
suggested  by  the  prologue,  is  sus- 
tained through  the  entire  piece. 
The  stmotuval  idea  of  the  drama  is 
to  precede  each  act,  representing  the 
Hfe  and  suffering's  of  Christ,  with  a 
tableau  representing  the  Old  Testa- 
ment scene  suppose  to  correspond 
witii  or  foreshadow  the  latter  event. 
The  Old  Testament  is  used  only  for 
its  types  9nd  shadows,  these  lieing 
given  only  in  tdbleaws  vivanis;  while 
ihe  scenes  of  Christian  story  are 
acted  and  uttered. 

When  the  tableaux  of  Adam  and 
Eve  (who  are  fairly  dressed  with 
linen  and  leaves  whenever  they 
appear,  though  their  little  children 
are  nearly  naked),  and  the  uplifted 
Cross  have  passed,  the  chorus  sings 
a  triumphant  hymn,  *  Hail  to  Thee, 
David's  Son  ;'  and  the  curtain  rises 
on  a  great  throng,  to  be  numbered 
by  hundreds — chiefly  children— 
who  cast  green  boughs  and  leaves 
on  the  path  and  sing  hosannas,  as 
Jesus  enters  riding  upon  an  ass. 
Dismounting,  Jesus  enters  the 
portico  of  the  Temple  where  the 
money-changers  and  tradespeople 
are  busy  at  their  tables.  He  rebukes 
them,  but  without  raising  or  quick- 
ening his  voice;  so  placid  is  the  im- 
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personator,  indeed,  that  it  is  with 
inyolnntaiy  surprise  that  we  see 
him  calmly  overthrow  the  tables  and, 
taking  a  whip  of  cords,  mildly  ad- 
minister two  light  strokes  to  the 
shoulder  of  one  merchant.  The 
scene,  however,  could  not  be  made 
dignified,  and  it  was  the  only 
one  where  I  thought  the  expurga- 
torical  skill  of  Dr.  Ottman  Weiss 
had  been  at  fault.  The  audience 
was  put  into  a  somewhat  jocose 
mood ;  and  the  outcry  of  one  trader 
at  a  pot  of  his  which  had  been 
broken,  and  the  moanings  with 
which  another  picked  up  some  frag- 
ments of  his  possessions,  evoked 
considerable  mirth  in  the  audience. 
I  heard  two  peasants  estimating 
how  much  the  broken  crockery  was 
worth  in  kreutzers. 

There  was  nothing  like  strong 
emotion  manifested  in  the  audience 
until  the  Mother  of  Christ  appeared. 
She  was  first  introduced  as  the 
bride  of  Solomon's  Song  bewailing 
the  absence  of  her  bridegroom.  In 
this  tableau  she  was  crowned  and 
adorned.  The  chorus,  which 
throughout  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  appliances  of  the  Play, 
sang  here  their  beautiful  song  with 
wonderful  enthusiasm : 

Where  is  my  love  departed, 

The  fairest  of  the  fair? 

Mine  eyes  gash  out  with  burning  tears, 

Of  lore,  and  grief,  and  care. 

Ah !  oome  again,  ah !  come  again 
To  this  deserted  breast; 
Beloved  one,  why  tarriest  thou 
Upon  my  heart  to  rest? 

By  every  path,  on  every  way, 
ittine  e^es  are  strainedto  greet  thee, 
And  with  the  break  of  earliest  day 
'    My  heart  leaps  forth  to  meet  thee ! 

The  chorus — which  consisted  of 
a  number  of  young  men  and  mai- 
dens  called  '  Glenii  '—sang  with 
mnch  feeling  at  all  times,  and  some- 
times with  a  kind  of  rapture,  wav- 
ing their  arms  or  pointing  to  the 
scene  that  had  occurred  or  was 
about  to  appear.     But  when  they 


sang  the  song  I  have  just  quoted — 
and  it  is  set  to  a  melodious  theme 
that  Mozart  might  have  written — 
the  choir  seemed  moved  along  with 
the  audience.     One  beautiful  girl, 
especially,  seemed  to  become  almost 
wild  witik  her  enthusiasm,  her  long 
hair  floated  back,  her  eyes  rolled 
upward,  her  face  now  pallid,  now 
flushed,  was  overspread  finally  with 
a  laughter  that  broke  through  tears ; 
and  she  stood  a  little  forward  from 
the  rest»  fairly  transfigured  with  her 
joy,  singing- 
Beloved!  ah,  what  woe  is  me. 
My  heart  now  rent  with  pain ! 
0  friend  beloved — Oh!  comfort  thee, 
My  friend  will  come  again ! 

Soon  to  thy  side  he  comes  once  more. 
For  whom  thy  soul  doth  yearn, — 
No  doud  shall  ever  shadow  more 
The  joy  of  that  return ! 

At  that  moment  the  curtain  rises 
disclosingMary  no  longer  the  ricUy- 
robed  and  crowned  bride,  but  the 
lowly  peasant-mother  kneeling  at 
the  feet  of  her  Son  as  he  parts  from 
her  to  go  into  Bethany.  This  touch 
of  human  feeling  moistened  every 
eye.  Soft  and  slow  was  the  music, 
and  the  spectators  were  as  the  weep- 
ing daughters  of  Jerusalem  standing 
with  bowed  heads  around  the  kneel- 
ing Mother.  In  that  moment  of 
exaltation  and  emotion,  I  felt  as  if 
we,  the  American  and  English  peo* 
})le  present,  had  no  business  there. 
We  nad,  as  it  were,  surprised  thefle 
lowly  worshippers  in  their  most 
sacred  hour,  and  obtruded  ourselves 
upon  them.  The  Play  was  not  for 
us;  it  was  acted  by  peasants  for 
peasants.  I  found  also  in  their 
tears  and  radiant  faces  that  they 
were  getting  from  their  love  of  the 
Holy  Mother  all  that  conception  of 
a  Divine  tenderness  throned  in  this 
universe  which  a  Channing  sought 
in  dwelling  on  the  fatherly  relation 
of  God  to  man.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Protestantism,  since  its 
healthy  reaction  from  the  idolatry 
of  Mary,  has  sufficiently  pondered 
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the  &ct  that  the  reliffions  which 
have  most  signally  readied  and  con- 
quered the  hearts  of  the  poor  have 
been  those  which  apotheosised  the 
feminine  element.  The  hnman 
heart  must  pass  from  the  adoration 
of  Isis,  Mmerva,  Ceres,  Bertha, 
Mary;  but  the  Love-principle  has 
not  perished  with  the  forms  which 
represented  this  or  that  phase  of  its 
evolution;  and  the  great  fidth 
which  in  the  ^ture  shfidl  unite  all 
hearts  must  reveal  in  all  fullness 
that  divine  love  with  which  the 
Bavarian  peasant  has  Invested  the 
heavenly  Woman  whom  he  adores 
far  more  than  the  majestic  Jehovah 
or  even  the  official  and  princely 
Christ. 

The  conceptions  of  Jesus  and  of 
the  Madonna  represented  in  the 
Ammerg^u  Play  tend  strongly  to 
draw  the  heart  to  the  latter  rather 
than  to  the  former.  Mary  was  re- 
presented by  a  lovely  young  peasant 
woman,  awed  and  humbled  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  character,  the  coun- 
terpart, no  doubt,  in  simplicity  and 
humility,  of  her  peasant  sister  in 
Palestine.  The  Christ  of  Joseph 
Mayer  is  throughout  the  official, 
the  imperial  Being,  with  no  touch 
of  humanity  but  a  fleshly  form. 
There  was  never  any  outburst  of 
manly  indignation,  no  spark  of 
wrath,  no  melting  into  tears.  The 
hearty  denunciation  of  hypocrites 
was  omitted ;  and  when  he  beheld 
the  city  he  wept  not  over  it,  nor 
did  he  plaintivdy  cry,  '  How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thee  as  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
her  wings.'  There  was  no  trace  of 
anything  so  weak  as  sorrow  or 
tears,  but  only  the  calmly  uttered 
reproof,  'Jerusalem,  hadst  thou 
known  the  things  that  belong  to  thy 
peace !  Now  they  are  hid  from  thy 
eyes.'  Prom  first  to  last  the  Ober- 
ammergau  Christ  moves  through  a 
rigid  preordained  plan,  the  first  step 
implying  all  the  rost.  His  voice 
has  the  montoony  of  a  clock  ticking 
through  its  hour.     The  air  of  the 


High  Priest  attends  him  even  when 
he  washes  his  disciples'  feet,  and 
with  a  tone  of  superiority  says,  '  If 
I,  your  Lordand  Master,  have  washed 
your  feet,'  and  so  on.  I  do  not 
ascribe  this  to  the  actor;  he  did 
but  present  the  dogmatic  ideal  into 
which  Christ  has  been  petrified 
under  the  accumulated  theological 
theories  of  Bomanism.  But  it  re- 
presents the  passion  of  a  pulseless 
soul ;  and  no  figure  of  Christ  carved 
and  sold  by  holzschnitzer  was  ever 
more  wooden.  Indeed,  the  criticism 
I  have  felt  impelled  to  make 
amounts  to  a  criticism  upon  the 
very  idea  of  embodying  the  Passion 
of  Christ  in  a  drama.  The  vast 
and  almost  inconceivable  elements 
involved  have  to  be  cut  from  their 
place,  and  shaped  into  a  defined 
form  such  as  a  man  can  imitate. 
Instead  of  the  tree  you  get  a  graven 
image  made  out  of  its  material. 
Nothing  is  lefb  to  the  imagination. 
Our  sympatliy  with  a  man  under- 
going persecutions  and  sufTerings 
arises  from  the  feeling  that  his  pam 
is  like  our  own  ;  it  is  chilled  when 
we  see  sustaining  angels  stepping 
forth  to  help  him,  and  hear  voices 
from  heaven  encouraging  him.  The 
scene  of  agony  amid  the  olives  was 
beautiful,  but  the  presence  of  the 
comforting  angel  kept  it  from  being 
very  sorrowful ;  and  at  no  time  did 
Jesus,  when  apart  from  Maiy,  cause 
so  much  feeling  as  poor  Judas  (the 
best  of  the  actors)  when,  in  his 
remorse,  he  approached  the  tree  to 
hang  himself.  The  air  of  omni- 
science is  offensive  in  any  one  bear- 
ing the  human  form.  The  habitual 
assumption  of  superiority  required 
a  celestial  body  to  keep  it  from  re- 
Tninding  us  of  the  greater  beauty  of 
humility.  Peter  drew  our  eyes 
away  when  he  said,  'Thou  shalt 
never  wash  my  feet ! '  This  per- 
petual environment  of  the  Nazarene 
peasant  with  regal  attitudes  and 
insigpiia  was  carried  into  the  minut- 
est thinffs.  Thus  while  the  disci- 
ples wuked  about  the  stage  with 
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bare  feet  in  their  sandalS)  Jesus  had 
neat  stockings. 

Naturally  the  peasants  conld  tiot 
feel  in  the  same  degree  these  defects 
of  their  Play.  The  figures  moying 
before  them  were  dressed  and  co- 
loured like  those  constantly  pre* 
sented  to  them  b  j  their  priests ;  it 
was  as  if  the  pictures  on  their  church 
'walls  had  become  animated*  In  the 
man  with  long  parted  hair  and  soft 
beard  they  were  awed  by  the  sight 
of  a  humiliated  and  suffering  deity. 

It  was  when  the  Christ  of  the 
Play  became  silent  that  he  became 
great.  When  he  wae  led  about 
amid  scoffs,  when  he  was  soourged, 
and  the  thorn  crown  was  pressed 
npon  his  head,  and  through  all,  as 
a  sheep  before  its  shearers,  was 
dumb,  that  all  began  to  feel  ihe 
grandeur  of  the  tragedy.  When 
he  ceased  to  speak  our  hearts  spake 
for  him. 

The  stage  became  crowded  with 
a  moying  tableau  of  great  splen* 
dour.  The  wild  mob  bore  him 
about  now  to  Herod,  now  to  Pilate^ 
and  the  efforts  of  Pilate  to  curb  it 
and  save  Jesus,  ending  with  his 
washing  his  hands  in  the  basin,  all 
had  a  wondered  genuineness.  The 
cry  of  the  mob,  *  Give  us  Barabbas ! 
His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  child- 
ren ! '  was  sharp  and  terrible,  rend^ 
ing  the  air ;  and  as  the  commotion 
mored  on  to  its  dire  consummation, 
the  music  grew  weird,  like  Spohr's 
Last  Judgment^  great  clashing 
sounds  smote  the  mountain  sides 
and  were  echoed  far  and  wide,  until 
at  last  all  shuddered  into  stillness, 
BB  the  three  crosses  with  their 
victims  upon  them  rose  high  in  the 
air. 

The  artistio  eficct  was  chiefly  felt 
in  the  living  tableaux,  and  in  those 
scenes  which  partook  most  of  the 
nature  of  tableaux.  A  few  of  these 
pictures  were  grotesque;  Jonah 
coming  out  of  the  whale's  mouth 
was  laughable.  An  old  man  at  my 
side  takes  a  draught  of  beer  from 
his  stone  pot,  and  observes  that  the 


whale  looks  more  astonished  than 
Jonah.  But  on.thewhole,a8a8meB 
of  Bible  pictores,  the  performance 
was  very  efiectivo.  Before  us  passed 
the  scenes  of  Cain  and  Abel,  fore- 
shadowing  Judas*  ia*eachery ;  Jacob 
receiving  his  son's  bloody  coat  from 
Joseph's  brethren,  suggesting  the 
scourges  and  thorns  endured  by 
Christ ;  Abraham  about  to  sacrifice 
Isaac,  typifying  the  sacrifioe  of 
Christ ;  the  raising  of  Esther  above 
the  humiliated  Yashti,  symbohsing' 
the  downfall  of  Jerusalem;  Adam 
and  five  tilling  the  barren  earth  in 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  their  little- 
naked  sons  struggling  with  bnan.. 
near  them,  suggesting  Christ's^ 
agony  in  the  garden  and  His  bloody 
sweat;  Joseph  in  his  chariot  of 
triumph  in  Egypt,  the  persecution 
of  Daniel  and  other  prophets,  Moeea 
smiting  the  rock,  liibing  the  bracen 
serpent,  or  receiving  the  manna-^ 
each  followed  by  a  related  scenes  aa 
the  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  - 
His  persecutions,  His  feeding  His 
disciples  with  the  manna  of  the 
Last  Supper,  or  His  lifting  up  on 
the  cross  likB  the  serpent.  Theee- 
soeneS)  often  copied  with  prectnon 
in  form  and  colour  from  tiie  pictnrea 
of  Albert  Diirer,  Wohlgemuth,  and 
others  which  had  evidently  been 
well  studied  in  the  Pinakotek  afe 
Munich,  held  us  speU-bound,  with- 
out weariness,  itom.  eight  in  the 
mominj?  to  five  in  ihe  aft»*noou, 
even  the  hour's  respite  at  noon 
seeming  a  tedious  blank  osie  was. 
glad  to  have  ended. 

Much  was  in  the  exquisite  h^m^^- 
"Work  of  Nature  in  whioh  these 
oriental  pictures  were  set.  The 
mountains  fretted  with  snow  stood 
solemnly  around  us,  the  sun  was 
rising  when  we  began,  and  teemed 
to  be  rising  all  the  morning,  pur- 
pling peak  after  peak,  and  frrlling: 
slowly  down  to  us  along  the  stair*- 
way  of  the  hills,  until  it  found 
another  dawn  as  it  flashed  upon  the 
rich  barbaric  oolours  of  our  stage.. 
The  tinkling    of  sheep-bells  jsst 
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oirtside  of  the  incloBtire  blended  with 
the  sweet  violins,  and  the  larks 
rising  in  the  air,*  and  the  songsters 
nestUng  in  the  trees  aroimd  min- 
gled their  glad  notes  with  the  voice 
of  the  chornB.  The  Natare  withont 
and  that  within  us  seemed  united, 
gatheiing  lovingly  aronnd  these 
hnmblemen  and  women,  who,  &r 
away  in  their  highlands,  rehearsed 
with  what  grandeur  they  oouid,  the 
ancient  story  of  the  Man  of  Sor- 
rows. 

In  the  night  I  sat  up  late  at  my 
window,  pondering  ^e  import  of 
what  I  had  seen.  A  flush  of  the 
gloaming  rested  on  the  snow  of  the 
mountains,  tiie  beautiful  after-glow 
of  a  day  that  could  never  return. 
Then  there  appeared  faintly  on  a 
height,  a  light  which  increased  to 
brillianoy.  I  recognised  it  as  a  St. 
John's  Fire,  the  last  surviving  sym- 
bol of  Loki,  goddess  once  of  all 
eari^ly  fires  (as  her  name  Loki, 
Leuoht,  indicates)  but  who  passed 
to  feed  nether  flames,  leaving  her 
supernal  torch  to  the  Prophet  of  the 
Wilderness.  Ah,  that  John-flre  too 
is  the  afber-glow  of  a  day  for  ever 
past !  What  will  he  who  journeys 
through  these  Bavarian  highlands 
in  the  next  century  find  at  Ober- 
ammergau?  Not,  I  believe,  the 
spoken  and  uttered  Passion-Play. 
More  and  more,  as  culture  ad- 
vances, will  it  be  found  impossible 
to  render  in  words  the  Ineffable. 
But  when  that  silence  comes  which 
alone  can  convey  the  deeper  voices, 
no  doubt  those  glorious  pictures 
will  still  fresco  the  mountain  sides. 
Nay,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  tab- 
leaux may  not  be  imitated  else- 
where.   There  was  a  day  wh^i  the 


Church  could  only  reach  the  people 
by    being,    to    some  extent,   both 
theatre  and  picture  gallery  ;  and  as 
Religion  advances  to  her  larger  do- 
main,  who  shall  foretell  by  what 
beautiful  arts  there  ahaU  be    re-, 
hearsed  and  oelebmted  in  human 
temples  ilie  heroisms,  the  mystical 
allegories,  which  ha^e  marked  the 
ascent  of  man  to  his  Soul  ?    We 
may  be  sure  that,  amid  our  just 
reaction  from  the  idolatries  which 
wrested  the  arts  to  their  servioa^ 
we  have  not  yet  recogmsed  all  that 
Art  holds  for  Keligion.   No  histoiyy 
no  truth,  has  disdosed  all  Htmt  ia 
folded  in  it,  until  it  has  bloomed 
into  beauty  for  eye  and  ear  alack 
Our   senses    within    and    witiioiit 
correspond;  their  hannony  is  as  thai 
of  harp  and  harp-strings ;  and  each 
Truth  will  sweep  every  chord,  and 
mfikke  every  particle  of  that  being 
we  are  vibrate  with  its  glory.  There 
is  nothing  else  we  so  long  for  as 
beauty,  and  when  Art  would  raiae 
things  to  beauty,  it  leaves  behind 
ugHness,  refines  all  of  grossness, 
and  separates  the  true  from  the 
fitlse,  which  Wfe  the  old  Ammergau 
Devil,  is  ugly  and  unrepreeeatiSble 
in    the    form  and    hue    that    can 
charm.      The  more  the  Passiona* 
Spiel  is  acted,  the  more  I  venture  to 
predict  will  those  details  which  ass 
grotesque,   or   those    that    wound 
sentimenl^  disappear  from  it,  even 
as  they  begin  now  to  pass  out  of 
the  memory  of  the  writer  hereof 
leaving  a  vision  of  wondrous  eaxu 
toons,  sacred  as  if  painted  with  the 
blood  of  human  hearts,  with  sky 
and  mountain  and  forest  joining  to 
weave  a  frame  worthy  of  the  pure 
ideals  reflected  in  them. 

M.  D.  C. 
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SISTERS  AND  SISTERHOODS. 
Bt  an  Enqlish  Rohan  Catholic. 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Woman  question  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent,  if  not  one  of  the 
most  important,  of  the  social  pro- 
blems of  the  day.  Women  are  ask- 
ing for  and  obtaining  greater  liberty 
of  action,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  their  having  done  this  is  a 
result  of  a  preceding  greater  liberty 
of  thought.  The  connection  of 
sisterhoods  with  this  subject  is 
more  important  than  might  be 
generally  supposed:  first,  because 
sisterhoods  are  an  accomplished 
£Bct  in  the  Protestant  Church  (I  do 
not  at  this  moment  allude  in  any 
way  to  Catholic  convents) ;  and 
secondly,  because  a  far  greater 
number  of  women  have  found  in 
those  establishmenta  that  occupa- 
tion which  they  seem  to  require,  or 
that  interest  in  life  the  want  of 
which  is  believed  by  some  to  be  the 
original  cause  of  their  restlessness, 
thfoi  in  any  of  the  other  outlets  for 
superabundant  activity,  mental  or 
physical,  which  have  of  late  years 
occupied  the  attention  of  our  sex. 

But  sisterhoods  are  viewed  with 
as  much,  if  not  more,  suspicion  than 
any  of  the  new  sources  of  occupa- 
tion  which  women  have  Bought^o^ 
suggested  for  themselves.  The  rea- 
son is  evident.  A  woman  who 
wishes  for  a  place  in  Parliament, 
or  a  doctor's  diploma,  may  hold 
any  religious  opinions  she  pleases ; 
^e  may  be  High  Church  or  Low 
Church,  Broad  Church  or  no 
Church — she  may  be  Protestant  or 
Catholic:  there  is  nothing  in  her 
choice  of  these  or  similfur  occu- 
pations by  which  she  is  com- 
mitted to  any  distinctive  form  of 
belief.  But  if  she  enters  a  sister- 
hood, she  commits  herself  by  the 
act  to  the  acceptance  of  certain 
opinions,  having  given  a  very  prac- 
tical evidence  of  her  belief  in  wem. 


Now,  whatever  may  be  said  about 
the  scepticism  of  the  age  or  about 
scepticism  in  general,  about  the 
grounds  of  certitude  in  religious 
belief,  or  the  possible  antecedents  of 
the  human  race,  it  is  yet  evident 
that  there  is  no  subject  in  which 
the  civilised  world  takes  so  much 
interest  as  theology.  It  is  an  in- 
stinctive testimony  of  man's  belief 
in  God,  and  of  his  certitude, 
whether  he  is  conscious  of  it  or  not, 
that  there  is  a  Creator,  and  that 
His  creatures  are  responsible  for 
their  fidth  in  Him,  and  for  the 
fruits  which  that  faith  produces. 

The  general  objection  to  sister- 
hoods, then,  is  that  they  are  religions 
institutions — ^that  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  peculiar  life  which 
they  require  do  so  on  certain  prin- 
ciples which  the  objectors  deny  or 
disbelieve.  It  will,  we  presume,  be 
admitted  that  the  Catholic  Church 
was  the  originator  of  these  societies. 
It  is  a  matter  of  &ct  that  they  have 
flourished  in  that  Church  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Protestant  sisterhoods 
are  more  or  less  imitations  of 
Catholic  convents.  The  rules  of 
several  Protestant  establishments 
are  well  known  to  the  present 
writer,  who  can  therefore  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 
This  being  premised,  it  is  evident 
that  those  who  really  wish  to  knowy 
not  opinions,  but  the  truth,  on  the 
subject  of  vocations  to  the  Religious 
life,  as  the  wish  to  be  a  nun  is 
technically  called,  and  the  practices 
of  that  vocation,  can  ascertain  it 
most  perfectly  by  studving  the 
subject  at  the  fountain  hei^  If 
this  •  course  were  generally  pur- 
sued, there  would  "bd  fiur  less  mis- 
representation. It  may  be  an  intel- 
lectual amusement  to  erect  theories 
of  our  own   and   then    demQlish 
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them,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  a 
profitable  exercise  of  reason.  This 
course  has  been  pnrsned  in  per- 
fect good  faith  by  Miss  Stepnen 
in  her  work  on  The  Service  of  the 
PooTy  and  by  the  reviewer  of  the 
same  work  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine.  We  are  sure 
&at  both  Miss  Stephen  and  the 
writer  will  pardon  ns  for  pointing 
out  the  £alse  premisses  from  which 
they  have  argaed ;  for  we  have 
no  doubt  that  truth  must  be  their 
first  object,  and  not  the  mere  de- 
fence of  a  personal  theory,  however 
honestly  formed. 

The  writer  of  the  article  says : 

In  following  any  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sisterhoods,  it  is  of  first-rate  conse- 
quence to  keep  before  the  mind  the  exact 
question  at  issue,  and  to  master  the  terms 
in  which  the  question  is  expressed. 

This  is  undoubtedly  trae ;  but  it 
should  first  be  settled  what  is  '  the 
exact  question  at  issue.'  As  far  as 
we  can  gather,  it  appears  to  be 
whether  the  poor  are  benefited 
most  by  religious  or  secular  insti- 
tutions ;  and  that '  the  mastering  of 
the  terms  '  means  simply  to  have  a 
dear  understanding  of  what  is 
meant  by  secular  and  what  is  meant 
by  religious.  So  far  all  is  suffi- 
ciently plain ;  but  when  the  reasons 
are  given  for  objection  to  religious, 
and  preference  of  secular  institu- 
tions, we  find  at  once  some  grave 
misappr^ensions ;  the  objections 
to  religions  institutions  being 
grounded  on  an  entire  misunder- 
standing of  their  object  and  their 
workings.  In  order  to  prove  this 
assertion,  we  shall  proceed  to  quote 
from  Miss  Stephen  and  from  her 
reviewer. 

Miss  Stephen  says : 

I  have  shown  that  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant sisterhoods  alike  regard  works  of 
charity  as  partakins  of  the  character  of 
sets  <tf  worship,  and  that  they  both  tend, 
more  or  less,  to  exalt  poverty  at  the  expense 
of  wealth,  celibacy  at  the  expense  of  mar- 
riage, dependence  at  the  expense  of  inde- 
pendence, low  and  painftd  offices  at  the 
expense  of  important  and  painless  ones. 


For,  as  I  haye  already  said,  one  set  of  con- 
ditions cannot  possibly  be  exalted  without 
relatively  depressing  the  opposite  set  of  con- 
ditions. This  exaltation  may  be  defended 
on  the  gronnd  either  that  they  are  really 
superior,  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  exalt 
them  artificially,  which  is  to  exaggerate 
their  value  in  oider  to  court  a  depraved 
tendency  of  human  nature  to  exaggerate 
the  value  of  the  opposite  conditions ;  but 
to  say  that  they  can  be  certainly  described 
as  blessed,  and  holy,  and  beautiful,  without 
at  all  depreciating  by  comparison  the 
blessedness,  holiness,  and  beauty  of  the 
opposite  conditions,  is  to  say  that  laudatoiy 
epithets  have  no  meaning. 

With  the  motives  of  Protestant 
sisters  I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  as 
a  Catholic  I  emphaticaUy  deny  the 
accuracy  of  Miss  Stephen's  asser- 
tions ;  still  I  can  see  veiy  clearly  the 
misconceptions  of  Catholic  truth  on 
which  her  statements  are  founded. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  persons 
of  intelligence,  and  with  an  evi- 
dent desire  to  do  justice  to  those  of 
whom  they  write,  should  express 
opinions  on  subjects  in  regard  to 
which  they  are  insufficiently  in- 
formed. For  a  person  igpiorant  of, 
say  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  to  write  an  elabo- 
rate essay  on  their  practices  and  cus- 
toms, and  found  arguments  against 
them  on  their  view^of  their  religious 
opinions,  would  be  simply  a  waste 
of  time.  Nor  does  it  follow  that 
information  can  always  be  ob- 
tained correctly,  either  from  con- 
versing wifch  one  or  two  indivi- 
duab,  or  from  a  cursory  perusal  of 
the  theological  writers  of  any  com- 
munity. Conversations  may  convey 
inaccurate  impressions  from  want 
of  sufficient  information  on  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  converse ;  words 
may  be  used  by  the  speaker  which 
convey,  from  want  of  such  informa- 
tion, a  totally  different  meaning  to 
the  listener  from  that  which  the 
former  intended.  A  marked  case  of 
such  misapprehension  in  Miss  Ste- 
phen's work  shall  be  noticed  pre- 
sently. In  reading  religious  works 
similar  misapprehensions  may  occur 
from  a  somewhat  similar  cause.    It 
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may  be  asked,  then,  how  can  correci 
information  be  obtained  ?  I  reply, 
in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Church 
undoubtedly  by  enquiring  from  the 
prieste  of  that  Church,  who  all  teach 
the  one  doctrine;  and  from  such 
catechisms  as  are  used  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  wherein  the- 
ological questions  are  treated  of  in 
the  simplest  manner. 

It  would,  however,  be  necessary 
that  those  who  desire  information 
should  be  very  explicit  in  their  ques- 
tions and  careful  in  their  reading ; 
that  their  object  should  be  to  learn 
truth,  and  not  to  maintain  some  pre-, 
conceived  theory.  Yet,  even  with 
such  precautions,  we  much  fear  that 
mistakes  will  arise,  partly  from  the 
imperfectness  with  which  thought 
is  conveyed,  and  partly  from  other 
causes  into  which  I  cannot  enter 
here. 

Miss  Stephen  also  makes  cer- 
tain statements  as  to  her  own  reli- 
gious opinions  which  are  so  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  those  which 
Catholics  hold  as  dearer  than  life, 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  those  who  think  as  she  does 
ever  to  understand  the  motives  of 
those  who  become  Religious.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  cannot  won- 
der at  misconception  which  leads 
to  the  careful  drawing  of  conclu- 
sions from  premisses  which  have  no 
existence  except  in  the  imagination 
of  the  writer.  To  prevent  mistakes, 
we  give  Miss  Stephen's  statements 
in  her  own  words.     She  says : 

The  human  feeling  in  religion  is  natc- 
rally  strongly  called  ont  by  the  worship  of 
One  who  is  believed  to  be  both  QtKland  Man. 
The  worshipers  of  Jesus  Chmthave  always 
combined  with  the  adoration  due  to  Him 
as  God,  a  strong  element  of  personal  affec- 
tion to  Him  as  man.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  appear  to  nndstralue  that  faith  in 
God  made  manifeat  in  the  flesh  which  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  revelation ; 
but  I  dare  not  conceal  my  belief  that  there 
is  a  verv  great  danger  lest  a  reverent  con- 
templatjion  of  that  mystery  should  psss  into 
an  idolatroas  worship  of  Ifae  human  being 
thus  identified  (if  I  may  venture  so  to 


speak,  and  I  know  not  how  otherwise  to 
express  my  Uuni^t)  with  the  Divina  Being. 

Again: 

The  sanction  given  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  the  system  of  religious  sisteiliooda 
needs  no  proof,  while  the  process  by  which 
decisions  upon  sudi  subjects  are  eztz«eted 
from  the  Bible  is  one  which  almost  elndca 
all  reasoning.  For  my  own  part  I  can 
neither  find  any  decision  of  the  question  in 
the  Bible,  nor  allege  the  bindine  force  of 
Apostolic  precedents,  nor  even  the  compe- 
tence of  the  Apostles  themsdves  to  lay 
down  laws  for  all  fnture  ages.  I  believe  it 
to  be  our  duty  in  everything  to  judge  for 
ourselves  by  the  light  of  reason  .  .  •  but 
I  recognise  no  such  thing  as  the  delegation 
of  Divine  authority  to  human  beings  in  vir- 
tue of  their  ordination  to  any  ecelesiastical 
offices ;  nor,  while  reverencing  the  Bible  as 
containing  the  authentic  record  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  do  I  believe  in  its  in- 
faUibUity. 

We  must  confess  that  when  we 
read  this  epitome  of  Miss  Stephen's 
creed,  or  perhaps  it  might  he  more 
correct  to  say  of  Miss  Stephen's 
scepticism,  onr  wonder  was  not 
that  she  shonld  condemn  the  ha* 
mihty  andsnhjection  of  a  Religions 
life  and  entirely  misunderstand  their 
ohject  and  their  motive,  hat  rather 
that  she  shonld  have  taken  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  suhject. 

The  Religious  life,  as  understood 
and  carried  out  in  the  CatiioliD 
Church,  has  its  whole  foundation 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God;  all  its  peeu* 
liar  practices  are  the  result  of 
faith  in  that  doctrine ;  and  as  that 
doctrine  is  emphatically  repudiated 
hy  Miss  Stephen,  at  least  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  taaght  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  we  can  easily  see 
how  impossible  it  is  for  her  either 
to  understand  or  appreciate  the  sob^ 
ject  on  which  she  has  written  so 
elaborately. 

The  writer  of  the  article  i^proT* 
ing  of  Miss  Stephen's  dedactioii% 
whicliy  as  we  shall  presently  sboiw^ 
are  all  made  from  premisses  whach 
have  no  real  existence,  thus  sums 
up  his  objections  to  sisterhoods . 
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The  first  primd  facie  objection  to  a  sis- 
terhood arisM  from  a  feature  essential  to 
its  character.  This  objection  is  that  such 
an  institution  attempts  to  attain  two  dif- 
ferent, eyen  if  they  be  not  in  some  refl|>ects 
antagonistic,  objects;  that  each  of  these 
objects  may  in  all  human  probability  be 
more  satis&ctorily  compassed  if  aimed  at 
tieparately;  and  that  if  one  of  them  be 
made  surordinate  to  the  other,  the  subor- 
dinate end  or  object  will  inevitably  be  to 
some  extent  sacriflced  to  the  superior  or 
ultimate  end  or  object,  and  certainly  will 
not  be  as  completely  attained  as  if  it  were 
made  the  primary  ind  ultimate  end  of  the 
institution. 

The  second  objection  of  this  writer 
appears  to  be  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  absolutely  the 
greatest^  of  all  the  defects  which  seem  to  be 
inherent  in  a  conrentual  life  is  the  fostering 
of  a  spirit  of  fiction.  From  top  to  bottom 
of  a  sisterhood  you  will  find  something  fic- 
titious. The  very  name  of  the  institution, 
the  feigned  parental  relation  between  the 
Huperior  and  the  sisters,  the  self-humilta- 
tion  where  no  real  cause  for  humiliation 
exists,  saTour  of  fiction  in  this  sense— that 
tliey  show  a  desire  to  produce  feelings  ap- 
propriate to  certain  relations  or  circum- 
stances where  these  relations  or  circum- 
stances do  not  in  reality  exist. 

Again : 

The  pretence  that  no  Sister  of  Charity  is 
paid  for  her  work  is  part  of  a  much  more 
general  fiction. 

Again : 

It  is  constantly  and  tacitly  assumed  that 
every  sister  makes,  in  joining  the  sister- 
hood, an  incalculable  effort  of  self-sacrifice  ; 
and  this  supposition  gires  in  the  eyes  of 
many  persons  a  sanctity  to  a  sisterhood 
and  their  work  which  rendws  it  impossible 
for  them  calmly  to  weigh  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  system.  It  therefore  be- 
comes of  consequence  to  observe  that  the 
eupposition  is  not  at  all  completely  borne 
out  by  facts,  and  partakes  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  charoctor  of  a  fiction. 

Miss  Stephen  also  dwells  with 
considerable  elaboration  on  this 
subject. 

May  we  be  pardoned  for  saying 
that  there  is  considerable  confasion 
in  the  line  of  argument  adopted  ? 


The  arguments  run  frequently  in  a 
circle,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  them  consecutively. 

It  is  argued  that  sisterhoods  are 
of  less  use  to  the  poor  than  secular 
institutions^  e.g.  that  a  hospital 
managed  by  Sisters  of  Charity  is  less 
efficient  than  a  hospital  managed  by 
secular  nurses.  No  proof  whatever 
in  the  shape  of  fact  is  given  of  this 
assertion — ^it  is  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of 
the  writer ;  but  this  proposition  is 
attempted  to  be  proved  by  showing 
in  theory  that  those  who  profess  a 
Beligioas  life,  using  the  word  in  its 
technical  sense,  are,  for  that  very 
reason,  less  capable  of  the  work  to 
which  they  have  given  up  their  lives 
than  those  who  fulfil  such  duties 
merely  as  an  avocation.  Indeed,  both 
writers  go  so  far  as  to  aver  plainly 
that  the  very  fact  of  being  a  nun  is  in 
itself  a  hinchwice  to  the  performance 
of  works  of  mercy.  The  idea  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  originality,  con- 
sidering that  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
and  other  kindred  institutions  were 
founded  for  the  express  purpose  of 
serving  the  poor,  and  that  all  their 
rules  and  regulations  are  formed  for 
that  end.  The  objections  are  no  less 
original.  It  is  said  that  those  who 
enter  the  cloister  rarely  make  any 
^acnfice-^that,  in  fact,  on  the  whole 
they  have  made  a  happy  exchange. 
We  used  to  hear  that  it  was  a  most 
cruel,  wicked,  and  unnatural  act;  but 
now  all  this  has  changed.  It  may 
be  indeed  possible  that,  if  personal 
happiness  is  an  object,  according  to 
Miss  Stephen,  the  Sister  of  Charity 
has  made  a  very  wise  selection. 

Thus,  since  I  am  writing  in  de- 
fbnce  of  sisterhoods,  I  am  placed  in 
the  difficulty  of  answering  an  argu- 
ment which  first  asserts  that  sister- 
hoods are  inefficient^  and  then  asserts 
that  they  are  inefficient  because 
they  are  sisterhoods. 

It  would  be  simpler  to  have  said, 
'  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
such  state  ordained  by  Qod  as  that 
which  you  call  the  Religioufl  life^  and 
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therefore  we  think  that  charity,  if 
practised  at  all,  should  be  exercised 
as  a  dniy  by  paid  nnrses.'  You  may 
certainly  disapprove  of  or  condemn 
a  principle,  but  it  is  not  &ir  either 
to  misrepresent  it  or  to  blame  per- 
sons for  acting  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, however  much  yon  may  dis- 
approve of  them. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  take  the 
arg^nments  as  consecutively  as  we 
can,  dividing  them  into  the  two 
heads  of  objection,  and  taking  them 
seriatim  under  each  head ;  but  it 
seems  necessary  to  reverse  Miss 
Stephen's  order  of  argument,  be- 
cause it  is  incorrect,  if  not  illo- 
gical. Let  us  take  first  her  last 
assertion,  e.g.  that  sisterhoods,  or 
rather  that  the  Religious  life,  is  in 
itself  wrong;  and  then  her  first 
assertion,  that  Beligious  are  incom- 
petent, because  they  are  religious,  to 
fulfil  works  of  mercy. 

First.  That  oonventnal  life  is  in 
itself  wrong  on  religious  grounds, 
a.  Because  the  writer  can  find 
no  decision  of  the  question  in 
the  Bible. 
h.  Because  she  does  not  acknow- 
ledge the   force  of  Apostolic 
precedents. 
e.  Because  she  does  not  admit 
the  competence  of  the  Apostles 
themselves  to  lay  down  laws 
for  all  future  aces. 
d.  Because  we  aaould  judge  of 
everj^thing    by    the    light    of 
reason. — The    Service    of    the 
Poor,  p.  322. 
Second.  That  the  Religious  life  is 
wrong  on  moral  grounds. 

a.  Because  it  is  founded  on  fic- 
tion— on  the  fiction  that  nuns' 
lives  are  unhappy,  or  at  least 
that  their  life  is  one  of  sacrifice, 
whereas  according  to  Miss 
Stephen  it  is  fiir  happier  than 
the  life  of  most  ladies  who  live 
in  the  world  with  their  feimi- 
lies,  and  far  more  comfortable 
than  the  Hves  of  persons  in  a 
lower  dass. — The  Service  of  the 
Poor^  p.  252. 


6.  Because  sisters  profess  to  work 
fon     the     poor     gratuitously, 
whereas  on  the  contrary  they 
are  very  well  paid  indeed— 
The    Service    of  (he  Poor,  p. 
238. 
There  are  various  other  objections 
stated  both  incidentally  and  with 
such  an  evident  want  of  compre- 
hension   of  the   subject,  that  the 
space  allotted  to  us  would  bj  no 
means  suffice  to  disprove  or  expkin 
them.     We  have  only  attempted  to 
sum  up  the  more  prominent  objec- 
tions to  the  Religious  life.    We  pro- 
ceed next  to  the  objections  to  BeK- 
gious  as  the  servants  of  the  poor, 
and  these  objections  are  actaalJj 
founded  exclusively  on  the  &ct  of 
their  being  religious.     Thej  maj 
be  epitomised  thus : 

Religious  are  not  the  best  nurses, 
or  servants  of  the  poor : 

a.  Because  the  fact  that  aoj 
individual  has  consecrated  her- 
self to  the  service  of  God  u  a 
Sister  of  Charity  is  in  itself  a 
proof  that  she  will  cany  oat 
her  works  of  charity  imper- 
fectly, since,  according  to  this 
theory,  the  love  of  God  and  of 
the  neighbour  must  be  s^ 
rated.— 2%e  Service  of  the  Fm, 
p.  281 ;  and  September  nmnber 
of  this  Magazine,  p.  371. 

b.  Because  persons  who  enter 
sisterhoods  are  not  admitted 
with  a  view  to  their  capabOitj 
for  the  service  of  the  poor,  hfA 
rather  on  the  ground  of  their 
real  or  suppos^  religions  sen- 
timents.— The  Service  of  i^^ 
Poor,  p.  281. 

We  shall  take  these  objections 

point  by  point. 

First.  It  is  asserted  that  the Ji^ 
of  a  nun  is  wrong  on  religw^ 
grounds:  a.  Because  the  "wntff 
can  find  no  decision  of  the  qnestion 
in  the  Bible.  To  this  I  rep^J^ 
the  writer  of  the  work  on  Tm 
Service  of  the  Poor  and  the  author 
of  the  article  on  the  same  irork  ai« 
merely   units;  that  I,  and  those 
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who  agree  with  jne,  are  nnits  also ; 
that  we  have  each  a  perfect  right 
to  our  own  opinions;  and  unless 
we  can  claiin  personal  infallibility 
of  opinion,  that  we  are  equally  right 
to  assert  our  opinion,  but  by  no 
means  right  to  condemn  those  who 
differ  from  us.  A  believes  that 
there  is  no  decision  in  the  Bible  on 
the  subject  of  the  Religious  Hfe. 
B  beheves  that  there  is.  B  has  as 
good  a  right  to  his  opinion  as  A, 
and  vice  versa.  This  argument,  there- 
fore, if  argument  it  can  be  called, 
may  be  put  out  of  court. 

h  and  c  may  be  disposed  of  on  the 
same  grounds.  A  has  her  opinion, 
and  B  has  hers :  each  have  an  equal 
right  both  to  their  opinion  and  to  the 
practicalresults  of  their  opinion.  For 
one  who  does  not  believe  in  the  ple- 
nary inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture 
to  make  it  a  subject  of  reference  at 
all  as  an  authority  is  inconceivable, 
and  is  one  of  many  evidences  that 
those  who  only  give  a  qtuisi  assent 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Church  differ  in  their  theory  and 
in  their  practice. 

The  objection  which  we  have 
headed  d  opens  a  wide  door  of  con- 
troversy. If  reason  is  a  faculty 
inherent  to  man  as  man,  a  common 
faculty  which  he  has  inherited  pro- 
miscuously from  his  forefiskthers  the 
brutes,  as  he  has  inherited  his  phy- 
sical beiag  (teste  Darwin),  then  of 
course  it  is  qtiite  allowable  for  man 
to  exercise  that  faculty  without  any 
regard  to  a  possible  Giver  thereof, 
since  it  is  a  mere  production  of  his 
brain,  just  as  it  would  be  equally 
right  for  him  to  exercise  any  act  of 
brute  force  on  his  fellow-creatures 
irrespective  of  their  feelinffs,  as 
be  inherits  the  force  as  well  and 
in  as  irresponsible  a  manner  as  they 
do.  But  if  reason  has  any  other 
than  a  material  origin,  it  can  only 
be  exercised  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Being  to  whom  it  owes  that 
origin ;  and  if  that  Being  has  given 
fi  revelation  by  which  man  is  taught 


certain  truths  on  His  authority, 
then  reason  must  be  subservient  to 
that  revelation.  Furthermore,  if 
that  revelation  proves  that  reason 
has  been  perverted  by  misuse,  and 
that  in  consequence  it  can  be  no 
longer  reHed  upon  to  form  just 
conclusions,  we  must  at  once  aban- 
don reason,  except  in  so  &r  as  it  is 
assisted  in  its  conclusions  by  revela- 
tion. But  one  who  does  not  believe 
in  revelation  will  naturally  rely 
solely  upon  reason;  and  viewing 
sisterhoods  in  the  hght  of  natural 
reason,  they  are  undoubtedly  foolish- 
ness. 

St.  Paul  said  that  if  Christians  had 
no  hope  of  future  happiness,  they 
were  certainly  the  most  miserable 
of  men ;  and  assuredly,  if  nuns  had 
no  hope  of  future  reward,  they 
would  be  the  most  foolish,  if  not  the 
most  miserable,  of  women.  K  charity 
is  a  Christian  virtue,  if  its  exercise 
is  commanded  by  our  Divine  Lord 
as  a  duty,  and  if  very  special  re- 
wards are  promised  as  an  incentive 
to  its  practice,  then  those  who  blame 
nuns  for  striving  to  practise  charity 
towards  others  in  the  highest  degree 
possible  are  simply  persons  whom 
we  can  but  pity  for  their  blindness. 
If  charity  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste 
or  sentiment,  the  sooner  that  any 
leaning  thereto  is  overcome  the 
better.  If  the  mere  animal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  greatest  number  is  the 
object  to  be  considered,  then  let  the 
poor  and  the  weak  be  treated  as 
they  are  in  heathen  lands.  Why 
prolong  their  sufferings,  when  those 
sufferings  are  a  cause  of  pain 
and  trouble  to  others  as  well  as  to 
themselves  P  Uiss  Stephen  thanks 
God  that  Sisters  of  Charity  are  not 
all  faithful  to  what  she  imagines  to 
be  their  principles.  They  may  well 
be  thankful  that  those  who  deny 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  Him,  are  not  faith- 
ful to  theirs.  Human  reason  would 
certainly  teach  them  to  get  rid  of 
pain  and  suffering  as  quickly  as 
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passible;  but  happtlj  a  germ  of 
faitli  leads  them  to  imitate  in  some 
degree  the  veiy  qualities  of  Religions 
which  they  most  londlj  condemn. 

Those  who  believe  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  Christian  world  that 
a  special  blessing  is  promised  by  God 
Himself  to  acts  of  charity  done  for 
the  poor,  will  not  readily  be  persnaded 
to  relinquish  their  holy  work  be- 
cause a  few  persons  ^  not  believe 
in  the  truths  of  revelation  as  made 
known  in  the  holy  Gospels.  Those 
who  believe  Christ  taught  that  the 
poor  were  especially  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  our  care  will  not  be  likely  to 
leave  them  without  it  because  the 
rich  may  sometimes  need  assistance 
also. 

We  maintain  that  all  objections  to 
the  service  of  Religious  either  as 
nurses  or  helpers  of  the  poor  because 
they  are  Religious  are  most  unjust, 
since  a  Sister  of  Charity  has  quite 
as  much  right  to  hold  her  own 
opinions  on  religions  subjects  as 
any  individual  who  differs  from  her ; 
because,  unless  the  objector  claims 
personal  infallibility,  he  cannot  be 
certain  that  he  is  right  and  that  she 
is  wrong. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  ob- 
jections made  to  Religious  as  nurses 
oi  the  sick.  Some  of  these  objec- 
tions might  be  validly  advanced 
even  by  those  who  believed  the 
conventual  life  to  be  a  Divine  insti- 
tution, for  it  may  &il  in  detail. 
It  is  asserted,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  nuns  are  not  as  good  nurses  as 
secular  servants ;  yet  Miss  Stephen 
herself  says : 

I  have  shown,  I  think  conclusiTclj,  upon 
the  authority  of  Miss  Nightingale  and  M. 
Husson,  that  in  the  ciuie  of  hospitaUnuTS- 
iiif  ,  vhen  the  eompanion  w  made  between 
Paris  and  London,  where  the  two  systems 
are  respectively  in  possession  of  the  Held, 
there  is  no  very  decided  advantage  as  to 
mere  technical  skill  on  either  side.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  that  religious  differences 
aboidd  exert  any  perceptible  inflnenco  on 
success  of  which  the  resulta  are  purely 
physical— except  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to 
produce  a  slight  difference  in  the  degree  of 


iaportaaee  wluah  is  attached  totkaaa  phr- 
ncal  ramlta.  The  £ict  that  to  Mire  tiVe 
is  tlia  ultimate  object  of  secular  institu- 
tiona  for  secnlar  nurses  tends  in  som** 
degree  to  heighten  the  eagerness  for  sue- 
ease  in  that  object  among  secnlar  nuriKs 
aa  aamparcd  with  that  wiiich  ia  felt  by 
wamoi  who  aie  trainad  to  regard  th*^ 
presenration  of  life  as  a  matter  of  aeconU- 
ary  importance. — The  Service  of  the  P<^jr^ 
p.  »3". 

If  Miss  Stephen*s  work  should  fall 
into  the  bands  of   any   Sister   of 
Charity,  we  have  no  doubt  that  she 
will  be  exceedingly  amused  at  some 
of   her    conclusions.      She    writes 
very  strongly  about  the  '  fictions ' 
on  which  Religious  life  is  founded, 
but  she  certaisdy  has  placed  on  re- 
cord some  of  the  very  oddest  fictions 
it  has  ever  be^i  our  lot  to  read. 
How  the  idea  came  into  her  mind 
that  nnns  who  worked  in  hospitals 
considered  the  preservation  of  lif.> 
as  of  secondary  importance  is  sim- 
ply inconceivable.     If  she  means 
that  they  consider  eternal  life  of  far 
more  importance  than  temporal  lii'e, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true;    but  mani- 
festly this  is  not   her  supposition. 
The  very  Rule  of  St.  Vincent  ot 
Paul  which  she  gives  in  her  work 
with   tolerable  correctness    shows 
what  the  opinions  of  the  Saint  wen' 
on  this   subject,    and   defines  t\w 
obligations  of  his  children.     Mis'* 
Stephen  has  made  a  grave  chai^^' 
against  Catholic  Sisters,  and   Wv> 
trust  that  it  will  be  removed  should 
her  work  reach  a  second  edition. 

We  extract  the  following  from 
the  Rule  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  as 
given  in  the  very  volume  in  whic!i 
she  makes  this  charge : 


CHAPITBE  VII. 

Alt.  I,  Lrar  principal  emploi  tent  d- 
senrir  les  paavres  maladea,  ellea  s*en  ac- 
quitteront  avec  tout  le  soin  et  tonte  lafftv* 
tion  qui  lenr  sera  possible,  conaid^rant  qu*' 
ce  n'eat  paa  tant  a  enx  qn'a  J^ea^Christ 
qu'ellea  rendent  serrioe.  Bum  cett«  rue, 
elles  leor  porteront  elUa-m^mes  la  nourri- 
ture  et  les  reroidea,  les  traitant  avoc  com* 
passion,  douceur,  cordiolite,  respect  or 
devotion,  mkme  les  plus  fUcheux,  et  crux 
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pour  lefiquels  ellM  sentiroot  quclqiie  re- 
iragsance  ou  xnoins  d'mclinatioii ;  ellcs 
fpiont  conBCieuce  de  les  laisser  soufirir, 
faute  de  leor  donner  pr^s^ent  au  temps 
«t  en  la  mani^ie  oooTenable  lea  seeours 
4ont  lis  ont  beaoin,  aoit  par  qualqiie  Dili- 
gence on  oubliance  coupaUe,  soit  par  quel- 
4ine  attache  mal  ii%Ue  k  lanrs  ezercices 
Bpiritnela,  qu'elles  doivent  postponer  k 
rassistance  n^ssaire  des  panvnis  ma- 
lades. — J%e  Service  of  the  Poor,  p.  74. 

Surely  no  words  oonld  expvesH 
more  plainly,  no  directions  could  en- 
force more  explicitly,  the  dnty  of  the 
daughter  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul 
towards  the  poor  of  Christ  to  whom 
for  His  dear  love  she  has  given 
the  service  of  her  life.     It  might 
even  be    supposed    that    religious 
duties  would  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  works  of  mercy — would 
have    the  preference  where  there 
was  any  collision  between  the  two ; 
but  no :  the  Saint  expressly  requires 
that  the  sick  shall  be  made  the  first 
object.    It  is  difficult,  in  the  &ce 
of   such    ver^  plain  language,  to 
think  that  Miss  Stephen  could  have 
read  what  she  quotes;  for  the  charge 
is  utterly  untrue.     Yet  in  many 
ether  parts  of  her  work  she  ac- 
cuses the  sisters    of   being   unfit 
for,  or  nnsuited  to,  hospital  work 
because  they  have  religions  duties 
to  fulfil,  as  well  as  l^cauae  they 
are  influenced    in    the    choice    of 
their    state    of    life    by    rehgious 
motives.     Still  she  admiia,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  they  arc  not  as  in- 
competent as  she  asserts.  Her  whole 
work  is  indeed  a  curious  mass  of 
contradictions ;  but  some  of  these, 
at  least,   are   explicable  from  the 
circumstance  of  theory    being  ill 
understood  and  practice  being  un- 
known. 

In  some  cases  also,  and  perhaps 
in  the  one  under  consideratioDf  tue 
best  intentioned  persona  are  lad 
astray  when  they  attempt  to  assign 
motives  for  a  line  of  conduct  with 
which  they  do  not  sympathise,  or  to 
explain  theories  of  which  they  have 
no  practical  knowledge.    A^,  as 


we  mentioned  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  this  paper,  when  questions 
are  asked  and  answered  even  in 
good  faith,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  questioned  and  this  questioner 
may  both  miaundiprstand  each  other, 
and  thus  unintentionally  lead  each 
other  astray.  There  are  two  curi- 
ous examples  of  this  in  the  present 
volume.  On  one  occasion  Miss 
Stephen  relates  that  she  was  very 
intimately  associated  with  a  Sister 
of  Charity  in  Paris,  and  proceeds  : 

I  never  heaxd  a  sadder  confession,  or  ono 
that  told  a  more  grievous  tale  of  modest 
feelings  disturbed  and  wounded  by  the  pro- 
&ne  hand  of  man,  than  I  then  heard  ^om 
the  lipa  of  a  8ister  of  Charity  whom  I  had 
aoeompanied  in  her  Tisits  to  some  of  the  sick 
poor  in  Paris,  and  who  seemed  to  me  to  be 
as  like  an  angel  in  human  form  as  any 
woman  well  could  be. 

And  what  was  the  terrible  woe  of 
this  lady  P  Mr.  Newdegate  would  no 
doubt  expect  to  hear  that  she  had 
been  immured  in  a  dungeon  against 
her  will,  had  been  fed  on  bread  and 
water,  had  been  driven  by.cmel  and 
unkind  parents  into  the  cloister,  was 
tyrannised  over  by  superiors,  and 
now  at  last  in  the  sympathy  of  this 
good  English  lady  hoped  to  find  a 
means  of  escape.    But  no : 

When  the  risits  were  over,  I  said  to  her 
aomathing  of  the  comfort  she  must  at  least 
have  in  carrying  some  alleviations  to  the 
people  she  loved  so  well :  her  face  for  a  mo- 
ment brightened  up  as  she  said,  '  Yes,  they 
are  my  jov;'  and  then  it  fell  again,  and  a 
dark  doud  eame  orer  her  aa  she  continued 
half  bitterly  and  akogether  sorrawfttlly,  *  I 
cannot  help  it— I  cannot  help  loving  them. 
I  have  no  merit  in  my  work,  for  I  do  love 
the  poor — some  of  my  sisters  have  so  much 
nent,  for  they  do  it  all  for  Jesus,  and  not 
at  all  for  the  poor.'  I  knew  [continues 
Miss  Stephen],  1  knew  too  much  of  the  rule 
of  her  Order  fsee  Chapter  lY.)  to  have  any 
hope  of  commrting  her  by  asking  hor  if 
there  could  be  a  more  beautiful  or  holy 
thing  than  to  work  from  pure  love. 

After  an  elaborate  and  no  doubt 
most  sincere  description  of  the 
misery   of  this    Sister  of  Charity 
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and  of  the  grief  she  snffered.  Miss 
Stephen  says : 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  system,  and  it  is  true  that  it  is  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  that  ire  must 
look  for  the  most  explicit  and  pointed 
STowal  of  such  Tiews ;  and  it  is  in  conn- 
tries  where  that  Chnrch  has  always  been 
supreme  that  we  shall  find  the  commonest 
and  most  striking  resnlts  of  this  kind  of 
teaching  in  the  habitnal  feelings  of  the 
people. — 2^  Service  of  tke  Boor,  p.  313. 

Now,  as  a  Boman  Catholic,  I  em- 
phaticallydenj  that  this  is  the  teach- 
ing of  m  J  Church,  and  that  it  is  the 
teaching  of  any  religious  order.  But 
how  can  this  sister's  statement  be 
explained?  In  the  first  place,  we 
strongly  suspect  that  Miss  Stephen 
entirely  misunderstood  her.  She 
says  the  sister  spoke  'very  bitterly ; ' 
but  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  define 
or  to  be  by  any  means  sure  of  what 
is  really  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  tone  of  voice  of  a  person  with 
whom  we  have  not  had  long  years 
of  intimacy.  However,  let  that  pass: 
at  least  she  spoke  sorrowfully.  If  the 
words  are  given  correctly — and  we 
do  not  for  even  one  moment  suppose 
Miss  Stephen  capable  of  giving  tiiem 
incorrectly  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing point  to  a  story — ^if,  we  say, 
they  are  given  correctly,  the  person 
who  uttered  them  must  have  been 
as  ignorant  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  Miss  Stephen 
herself. 

It  is  a  curious  fiict,  but  it  is  one 
which  we  have  found  to  be  con- 
firmed more  and  more  by  every  year's 
experience,  that  Protestants,  while 
they  find  every  possible  fault  with 
nuns,  nevertheless  have  a  very  high 
private  ideal  of  what  they  should 
be,  and  expect  them  to  live  up  to 
this  ideal.  They  forget  that  nuns 
are  but  human;  that  although  by 
their  profession  they  bind  them- 
selves to  aim  at  perfection,  yet  that 
their  profession  does  not  neces- 
sarily render  them  perfect;  and 
that  there  may  be  some  who  are 


very  &r  from  perfect,  and  who^ 
either  from  ignorance  or  self-will, 
neither  understand  nor  practise 
what  they  profess.  Hence,  when  a 
Protestant  happens  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  such  a  person,  she  is 
very  likely  to  be  led  seriously 
astray — ^all  the  more  so  if,  like  Miss 
Stephen,  she  happens  to  be  a  person 
of  land  heart  and  liberal  views. 

We  know  of  one  instance  in  which 
a  Sister  of  Charity  complained 
to  her  friends  of  the  hardship  of 
certain  occupations  which  she  did 
not  like,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
were  part  of  the  duties  which  she 
had  undertaken  of  her  own  free-will. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  Sister 
of  Charity  mav  have  taken  np  some 
wrong  idea  of  what  Catholics  call 
'detachment,'  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  Miss  Stephen  entirely 
misunderstood  her,  as  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  she  misunderstands  the 
Bule  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

The  extract  already  given,  p.  644, 
from  the  Bule  of  this  saint  should 
surely  be  sufficient. 

There  is  another  marked  in- 
stance of  misunderstanding  in  Miss 
Stephen's  book,  which  we  may  also 
notice  in  passing.  She  had  met 
another  Sister  of  Charity  who  was 
not  unhappy,  and  she  thereupon 
suddenly  comes  to  the  oonclnsioQ 
that  they  are  all  a  great  deal  happier 
than  the  ordinaiy  run  of  people 
living  in  the  world : 

'  Nona  BomaiM  tzte-heoTeuaes  dans  noUre 
▼ie  p^nible,'  said  a  French  Sister  of  Charity 
to  me  once,  without  the  smallest  apparent 
consdonsness  that  what  she  evidently  re- 
garded as  a  pandoz  to  be  explained  only 
on  semi-mizaculons  grounds,  might  be  le- 
ceired  as  a  statement  yeiT  probably  true» 
and  not  at  all  surprising,  uaton  the  whole 
the  balance  of  loss  and  gain,  as  far  as 
ei^joyment  went,  was  in  her  fiiTour.  .  .  . 
It  is  obvious  that  in  reality  Sisters  '  make 
an  exchange  in  which  nobody  can  quite 
strike  the  balance  of  loss  and  gain  in  mere 
happiness,  since  no  two  cases  are  alike,  and 
no  one  can  tell  what  life  would  have  been 
in  whatever  path  is  left  untried.' — Tkr- 
Service  of  the  Poor,  p.  253. 
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But  a  little  while  after  Miss 
Stephen  tells  ns  how  very  unhappy 
these  same  Sisters  of  Charity  are 
because  they  may  not  love  the  poor 
whom  they  serve.  "Which  account 
is  the  true  one  ?  If  Miss  Stephen 
believed  the  words  of  an  infallible 
and  inspired  writer,  which  accord- 
ing to  her  own  statement  she  does 
not  do,  she  might  have  found  an  ex- 
planation therein  which  would  have 
told  her  how  it  was  possible  to  be 
sorrowful  yet  always  rejoicing. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  set 
of  charges  which  are  made  against 
sisters  both  by  Miss  Stephen  and 
her  reviewer.  They  assert  that  the 
Religious  life  is  wrong  on  moral 
grounds 

a.   Because    it    is    founded     on 
fiction — on  the  fiction  that  nuns 
are  unhappy,  or  at  least  that 
their  life  is  one  of  sacrifice ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  made  a  very  good  ex- 
change.    If  they  are  rich,  they 
have  got  rid  of  all  home  trou- 
bles, which,  according  to  this 
authority,  are  very  trpng  in- 
deed ;   and  if  they  are  poor, 
they  have  secured  for  them- 
selves   a    good  home    and    a 
provision  for  their  old  age. 
I  confess  it  is  hard  to  read  the 
bitter,  taunting  words  in  which  all 
this  misstatement  is  conveyed  with- 
out something  like  Christian  indig- 
nation,  when   we  have  known  so 
many,  both  rich  and  poor,  who  have 
given  their  young  lives  up  to  Qod*s 
poor,  not  as  a  gradging  sacrifice,  but 
as  a  sacrifice  none  the  less  true  and 
real   because   it  was   given  gene- 
rously. 

The  idea,  as  we  have  said  before, 
bas  certainly  the  merit  of  originality. 
The  old  theory  was  that  nuns  were 
miserable:  if  through  their  own 
choice  of  alife  of  misery,  that  they  de- 
Berved  it;  if  through  the  choice  and 
compulsion  of  omers,  that  they 
deserved  the  greatest  pity ;  but  all 
this  is  changed  now,  and  accord- 
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ing  to  Miss  Stephen,  they  are 
simply  a  set  of  selfish  women  who 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  cloister 
to  escape  the  troubles  of  life,  and 
who  do  escape  them.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  view  of  the 
subject  was  not  brought  before 
Parliament  in  a  recent  session. 
Surely  if  nuns  are  happy,  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  themselves 
undisturbed ;  if  they  are  unwise,  it 
is  no  one's  afiair  except  their  own. 
Surely  if  they  find  a  selfish  pleasure 
in  giving  up  their  lives  to  the  poor, 
it  ought  not  to  distress  anyone. 
Even  if  they  were  not  the  best 
women  in  the  world,  they  can  at  least 
do  no  great  harm ;  and  as  there  are 
so  many  unselfish  people  in  the 
world,  who  remain  there  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  for  their  brothers 
and  sisters  and  fathers  and  mothers, 
these  very  selfish  people,  who  neither 
do  any  harm  to  themselves  nor  others, 
might  be  left  in  peace.  Why  all 
this  outcry  ?  why  all  this  commo- 
tion against  them  P 

Misapprehension  has  arisen  of 
late  years  from  the  increased 
number  of  Protestant  Sisterhoods 
in  England,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  persons  have  joined 
these  establishments.  In  some 
cases  there  has  been  long  previous 
dispute  at  home,  both  on  religious 
questions  in  general  as  well  as  on 
the  subject  of  entering  a  Sisterhood  ; 
and  we  must  all  unhappily  know 
that  there  are  no  subjects  which 
create  so  much  acrimony,  even  in 
the  most  united  and  affectionate 
families,  as  religious  dissensions. 
It  will  also  happen,  and  has  hap- 
pened within  the  knowledge  of  the 
present  writer,  that  persons  do 
enter  Protestant  Sisterhoods  to  es- 
cape those  home  trials,  and  to  find 
society  which  is  more  congenial  to 
them;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case 
in  regard  to  vocations  to  Catholic 
convents. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  may 
be  disagreement   and  disunion   in 
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Catholic  as  well  as  in  Protestant 
families,  and  that  now  and  then  per- 
sons may  even  wish  to  escape  it  by 
entering  the  cloisters ;  bat  snch  cases 
are  rare  indeed,  and  no  Superior 
would  allow  anyone  to  take 
solemn  vows  if  slie  discovered 
snch  a  motive.  Whatever  persons 
who  know  nothing  about  Catholic 
Convents  may  say,  the  truth  lies 
between  the  two  extremes.  The 
life  of  a  nun  is  one  of  sacrifice, 
because  she  gives  up  in  the  most 
complete  manner  all  the  ties  of 
&mily  and  home,  because  she 
enters  a  state  which  requires  from 
her  sacrifices  of  will  and  incli- 
nation which  are  far  moi*e  dif- 
ficult to  bear  than  those  aus- 
terities of  a  corporeal  nature  of 
which  Miss  Stephen  seems  to  think 
so  little  because  possibly  she  has 
never  tried  them.  But  it  is  also  a 
life  of  joy,  because  there  is  a  joy  in 
sacrifice  which  is  made  for  God 
which  can  only  be  understood  by 
those  who  have  made  it,  and  the  joy 
will  bo  proportionate  to  the  great- 
ness and  tne  perfectness  of  the 
sacrifice. 

We  have  yet  to  notice  the  en- 
tirely novel  suggestion  that  the 
Religious  life  is  a  fiction 

(b)  Because  the  sisters  profess  to 
work  for  the  poor  gratuitously, 
whereas  they  are    very    well 
paid  indeed. 
It    is    quite    true    that    Religi- 
ous are   sometimes  paid  for  their 
services.     As   they  happen  to   be 
human  beings,  they  must  eat,  they 
must  wear  some  kind  of  clothing, 
and  neither  food  nor  clothing  can 
bo  procured  without  money.     If  tho 
sister  has  been  rich,  she  has  paid  a 
certain  sum  into  the  convent  fund, 
which  helps  towards  providing  those 
necessaries  of  life  for  herself  and  for 
others ;  but  even  the  most  wealthy 
sister  who  has  ever  entered  a  con- 
vent makes  a  vow  of  poverty,  and 
henceforth  she  is  bound  to  do  all 
that  she  can  according  to  tho  Rule 


for  her  own  support  as  well  as  for 
the  support  of  her  sisters.  There 
are  at  this  moment  in  some  Eng- 
lish convents  the  daughters  of 
dukes  and  earls  who  are  earning 
their  daily  bread,  in  point  of  fact, 
by  working  for  others,  and  by  teach- 
ing the  children  of  those  far  below 
them  in  worldly  rank.  You  will 
say,  *  What  foUy  V  But  if  it  is  foUy, 
they  follow  an  example  which  you, 
perhaps,  will  not  like  altogether  to 
condemn.  They  have  not  only  read 
of,  but  they  have  also  believed  in. 
One  who  for  their  sakes  became 
poor;  One  who  for  their  love  be- 
came the  servant  of  His  creatures ; 
One  who  said  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  perfection  of  those  whom  He 
called  to  follow  Him  especially,  to 
leave  all  that  they  had,  to  forsake 
their  houses  and  lands  for  His  dear 
sake,  and  for  His  sake  also,  and 
following  His  example,  to  prefer 
poveriy  to  wealth,  humiliation  to 
honour,  suffering  to  enjoyment. 
You  may,  if  you  will,  condemn 
them ;  but  do  not  forget  Whose 
example  they  follow,  or  on  what 
principle  they  act.  You  may,  if 
you  will,  deny  to  them  the  right 
of  private  judgment  to  form  their 
own  opinion  upon  the  words  of 
Scripture  and  tho  life  of  Christ; 
but  you  must  first  show  that 
your  opinion  is  infallible,  or  how 
can  you  require  them  to  act  upon  it 
in  preference  to  their  own  ? 

As  for  the  poor,  it  is  true,  in 
some  cases,  that  they  may  be  better 
off — that  is,  that  they  may  have 
better  food  or  lodging  than  they 
had  in  the  world ;  but  you  forget 
that  they  also  make  the  sacrifice 
of  home  ties  and  home  life,  which 
are  as  dear  to  them  as  to  those  of 
a  higher    station,   and    that  they 

five  up  not  a  part  of  their  time, 
ut  their  whole  time,  to  their 
work;  that  they  also  can  have 
no  personal  possession  or  use  of 
property ;  ana  there  are  few  in- 
deed in  the  world,  however  poor, 
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who  have  not  some  claim  on  worldly  who  leave  happy  homes  to  pour  the 

goods.      It  is  nDJnst  to  compare  sunlight  of   God's   love   upon  the 

them  with  paid  secular  nursee,  for  homeless  and  the  outcast.     Those 

such  persons    can   do  what    they  who  enter  Sisterhoods  are  no  re- 

pleaae  with  the  money  they  receive,  proach  to  those  who  remain  in  the 

and  can  procure  for  themselves  and  world ;  and  those  who  fancy  that 

their  Mends  a  hundred  little  com-  the  Catholic  religion  teaches  that 

fortfl,  which  Vbe  poor  lay  sister  in  there   can   be   no   true   or  exalted 

the    convent    has    most    willingly  sanctity   outside  the   cloister,  and 

renounoed.  that  all  who  enter  there  claim  to  he, 

The  truth  about  Sisterhoods  can  or  are,  better  Christians  than  those 

only  be  known  by  those  who  under-  who  live  in  the  world  but  not  of 

stand  the  principlea  ou  which  they  it,  foi^t,  or  are  ignorant  of,  the 

are   founded,   and  the  motives   of  fact  that  many  of  the  canonised 

those  who  devote  themselves  in  this  saints  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 

]ife  to  the  poor  for    the    love  of  men  and  women  who  lived  in  the 

God.      It  is  a    life  which  is   not  holy  state  of  matrimony,  which  is 

intended  for  all,  and  is  not  possible  esteemed  by  the  Catholic  Church, 

for    all.       There    will    always    he  and  by  the  Catholic  Church  only, 

women   enough   to   make    homes  as  a  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ 

^PP7>  ^^BQ  »ioald  there  be  a  few  Himself. 
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AMOB  IN  EXTREMIS. 
A  GABBISON  8T0BY  OF  A  HUNDBED  YEABS  AOO. 


A  LACOH  when  I  wanted  a  smile,  a  sting  in  the  honey  of  play, 
A  float  at  my  fostian  jacket — and  I  left  mj  home  that  day ; 
Left  all  to  go  a-soldiering,  and  'listed  for  the  war, 
To  sail  to  the  far  East  Indies,  and  to  see  my  love  no  more. 


11 


But  the  frigates  lay  at  anchor,  and  oar  time  was  drawing  nigh, 
Her  fkco  was  always  hannting  me,  I'd  never  said  good-bye; 
So  I  swam  ashore  one  summer  night,  a  mile  from  ship  to  sand; 
0  the  silvery  play  of  the  moonlit  spray,  and  the  scent  of  the  silent 
land  I 


tit 


I  watched  her  cottage  window  till  at  dawn  the  roses  stirr'd, 
I  Haw  the  casement  open;  I  caught  a  whisper'd  word. 
But  who  comes  out  of  the  door  below  ?     I  started  firom  my  place, 
And  the  captain  of  our  company  I  met  him  flEu^e  to  face. 


tv 

I  strode  full  front  across  his  path;  he  bade  me  stand  aside 
Said  lie  knew  me  a  deserter  ;  so  I  told  him  that  he  lied ; 
Our  fight  was  £Eiir  and  open,  for  I  struck  when  he  struck  me,- 
And  at  last  I  left  him  Ijring  with  his  head  on  Lucy's  knee. 


Litilo  care  have  I  to  pity  him,  who  in  the  cool  grey  light 

In  her  arms  lay  there  a-dying  that  had  clasped  him  all  the  night — 

While  to  me  the  end  comes  wearily  in  prison  here  alone, 

For  tlio  dark  hours  pass  me  vainly,  and  at  sunrise  I'll  be  gone. 
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VI 


Farewell  to  you,  my  comrade — and  to-morrow,  when  I'm  shot, 

To  Lucy  take  this  kerchief  with  her  own  tme-lover's-knot ; 

She'll  be  luring  other  sweethearts  soon ;  she  knows  the  scarlet  strcalv 

Of  two  men's  bbod  on  her  winsome  head  will  only  flush  her  cheek. 


vn 

She  may  weep  for  a  apaooi  and  think  of  my  &ce  (she  seemed  now 

and  then  to  love  it) 
jyi  splintered  through  with  a   bullet  or  two,  and  a  barrow  of  earth  . 

above  it; 
And  perhaps  1  may  sigh  if  I  think,  as  I  lie  with  a  coffin  for  bed  and 

room, 
Of  her  chamber  sweet,  and  the  rustle  of  feet,    and  Lucy  in  all  her 

bloom. 


vin 

Yet  I'd  rather  stay  six  feet  in  clay,  where   the  weeds  and  brambles 

grow. 
Than  be  sitting  aloft  in  doudland,  with  the  good  folks  all  in  a  row; 
Por  I   don't  take  a  pride  in  my  singing,  nor  parades  with  the  hca-> 

venly  host, 
I'd  sooner  be  left  in  the  village  to  wander  about  like  a  ghost, 


Like  a  ghost!    But  my  love  whom  I  died  for — 0  years  of  my   life 

that  are  shorn, 
O  the  odour  of  far-off  summers,  the  glory  of  days  unborn ! 
Shall  I  still  see  the  earth  and  its  beauiy,  and  meet  her  by  meadow 

or  feUP 
Alas,  for  the  living  know  not,  and  the  dead  men  cannot  tell, 


The  parson  he  says,  *  Give  praise  to  the  Lord,  you're  ready  and  fit  to 

depart'; 
Tour  repentance  is  sore,  be  troubled  no  more,  nor  think  of  your  frail 

sweetheart ; 
Tou'U  soon  be  on  high  with  the  cherubs,  so  get  that  girl  from  your 

head; 
Talk  no  more  about  Lucy, — ^her  sins  are  Bfi  scarlet  red ! ' 


[Ifomiifaer 


Ah,  bnt  I  want  mj  darling,  and  her  sool  with  m^  own  to  deliTer ; 
GckI  mnat  not  be  hard  on  my  sweetheart,  bnt  pardon,  as  I  fin^ve 

lie  gave  her  the  fade  like  an  angel  to  driTe  men  to  fiiiy  and  woe. 
And  I  can't  lose   her  here   and  hereaiW,   so  whither   she's  sent   1 
must  go. 


Let  me  go,  with  the  dead  march,   beibrdiand,  to  settle  the  score  of 

onr  gnilt; 
No  nse  looking  back  on  a  lost  life,  or  crying  o'er  blood  that  is  spilt. 
Bi^t  will  she  lire  on  to  foi^t  me  ?     She's  fickle  and  soft  as  the  wind. 
I  wish  I  had  killed  her  also,  for  now  I  most  leave  her  behind. 

A.  C.  L. 
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THIS  is  a  very  remarkable  paper. 
It  oontains  explanations  of  the 
nature  and  fanctions  of  currency 
of  inestimable  value  for  the  right 
understanding  of  a  subject,  most 
simple  in  itself,  but  which  has  been 
rendered  a  heap  of  confusion  by  the 
perverse  and  unscientific  treatment 
which  it  receives  from  well-nigh 
every  writer  and  every  authority. 
America  has  misconceived  currency 
as  greatly  afl  any  other  country, 
whilst  the  magnitude  of  its  com- 
merce has  aggravated  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  penalty  of  'suffering, 
which  an  ignorant  manipulation  of 
currency  cannot  fail  to  inflict  on  a 
great  trading  nation.  But  it  is  the 
law  of  human  life,  that  disease  tends 
to  work  out  its  own  cure  ;  and  Mr. 
Wilder  exhibits  a  brilliant  illustra- 
tion of  this  tendency  in  the  clear- 
ness of  thinking  developed  in 
him  by  the  sight  of  the  evils 
which  the  practice  of  an  un- 
sound currency  inflicts  on  America. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  be  doubted, 
that  the  state  of  the  currency  in 
England  stands  at  a  far  higher  level 
than  in  America;  nevertibeless,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  because  of  this  fact, 
Mr.  Wilder*s  point  of  view  is,  in 
equal  measure,  superior  to  that  of 
almost  every  English  writer.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Hon, 
James  Gasfield  of  Ohio,  whose 
efforts  to  enlighten  the  American 
Legislature  are  characterised  by 
real  insight  and  knowledge.  It 
would  be  well,  indeed,  if  those  who 
dogmatise  every  day  in  England  so 
positiTely  and  bo  absurdly  would 
weigh  well  the  instruction  which 
Mr.  Wilder  lays  before  them  in  this 
powerful  article.  I  regret  much 
that  it  has  become  known  to  me 
but  recently.  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Wilder  that  this  excellent  discus- 


sion should  be  made  known  to  the 
English  public.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  furnish  us  with  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  exploring  that  rock  of 
offence  on  which  so  many  English 
writers  and  financial  authorities  are 
shipwrecked;  and  it  will  give  us 
help  in  expounding  the  true  nature 
and  action  of  currency,  and  in 
marking  out  the  point  where  it  is  so 
easy  to  go  astray. 

The  turning  point  between  a  right 
understanding  and  a  wrong  under- 
standing of  currency  is  the  view  taken 
of  its  quantity.  A  correct  conception 
of  what  is  sufficiency  of  currency,  of 
what  is  enough  for  a  country  under 
its  actual  circumstances,  of  what 
are  the  consequences  which  will 
follow  if  there  is  not  enough  or  if 
there  is  more  than  enouirh  currency, 
is  the  unerring  mark  of  the  nu^ 
who  understands  the  nature  and 
working  of  currency.  There  is  no 
surer  test  for  discovering  whether 
the  essence  of  currency  has  been 
grasped.  The  whole  financial  press, 
the  whole  financial  world,  one  might 
almost  have  said,  never  seem  to 
have  asked  themselves  the  question 
distinctly  and  formally,  how  much 
currency  does  a  nation  require  P  how 
much  has  it  the  power  of  using? 
The  City  articles  of  all  the  news- 
papers«  the  universal  language  of  all 
banking  and  commercial  circles,  pro- 
claim tiiat  it  is  always  good  to  get 
more  currency,  always  beneficial  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
banks.  Even  when  the  vaults  of 
the  Bank  of  England  are  gorged 
with  mefcal,  the  City  articles  still 
record  with  satisfaction  the  arrivals 
of  additional  supplies  to  the  Bank, 
still  announce  the  approaching 
vessels  who  are  laden  with  the 
precious  freight  from  the  mines. 
But  never  do  they  tell  us  on  what 
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principle  the  angmentatioii  of  these 
piled-np  ingots  of  gold  is  profit- 
able to  the  nation  which  imports 
them.  They  would  shrink,  doubt- 
less, from  the  inference  which  their 
never-ceasing  satisflMstion  at  imports 
of  gold  into  England  warrants,— 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
England  could  obtain  the  whole 
stock  of  gold  which  exists  in  the 
world.  The  absurdity  of  such  a 
doctrine  would  be  too  glaring 
even  for  them.  Still  they  never 
state  explicitly,  as  they  are  bound 
to  do  if  they  repel  this  inference, 
what  is  enough  gold,  so  that  one 
mi^ht  know  when  to  pronounce  that 
an  increase  of  gold  at  the  Bank  is 
useless,  and  consequently  becomes 
a  real  loss  for  the  country.  A  surer 
sign  cannot  be  given  of  the  want  of 
understanding  and  of  the  positive 
ignorance  of  currency  which  pre- 
vails in  the  monetary  world.  A 
man  who  is  conscious  that  he  is 
bound  to  have  a  principle  for  de- 
termining whether  there  is  a  suffi. 
oiency  of  gold  will  never  go  on  day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  recording 
with  gratification  the  imports  of 
gold,  and  lamenting  its  exports  with 
a  sense  of  danger  and  of  loss  ;  and 
if  he  has  no  such  principle,  but 
practically  takes  his  stand  on  the 
mercantile  system,  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  gold  is  the  object  of  pro- 
sperous commerce,  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  nature  and  action  of  currency. 
No  milder  judgment  can  be  pro- 
nounced about  him. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  currency, 
much  greater  progress  has  been 
established.  Few  persons  in  Eng- 
land would  now  defend  incon- 
vertible bank  notes  on  principle. 
The  once  famous  Birmingham  school 
has  all  but  faded  away.  Mr.  Lowe 
recently  became  the  mouthpiece  in 
Parliament  of  certain  persons  who 
hold  the  wonderful  doctrine,  that  the 
law  can  give  twenty  shillings'  worth 
of  value  to  a  sovereign  which  does 
not  contain  twenty  shillings*  worth 
pf  gold  ;  biit  tjie  disqis^ion  wbicb 


his  speech  gave  rise  to  demon- 
strated, in  the  most  triumphant  and 
satisfisu^tory  manner,  how  firmly  the 
importance — ^the  necessity  rather — 
of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
national  money,  and  of  the  standard 
of  value,  had  rooted  itself  in  the 
public  mind.  The  idea  that  Act  of 
l^arliament  can  make  a  counter 
equal  in  value  to  a  sovereign, — jnst 
as,  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr. 
Vansittart,  the  House  of  Commons 
decreed  that  a  shilling  and  a  one- 
pound  note  were  wortib  a  guinea  at 
the  time  when  a  guinea  exchanged 
for  twenty-seven  shillings'  worth  of 
notes, — received  a  blow  which,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  never  get 
over. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  com- 
prehension  of  the  vital  point  of  the 
quantity  of  money  or  currency  which 
a  nation  requires  and  can  employ,  it 
is  essential  to  form  a  distinct  con- 
ception  of  the  nature  and  fnnction 
of  money.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
what  need  is  there  for  money? 
Why  was  such  a  contrivance  in- 
vented P  As  a  medium  of  exchange, 
all  the  books  tell  us,  and  tell  ns 
rightly.  They  add  generally,  alno, 
as  a  measure  of  value.  But  the 
measurement  of  all  values  is  rather 
the  first  and  most  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  money  than  the 
precise  motive  for  its  creation :  so 
we  may  leave  it  aside  here.  But 
why  is  a  medium  of  exchange 
needed?  Simply  because  the  man 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  particular 
commodity  may  not  have  to  ofier 
in  exchange  for  it  an  article  of  which 
the  seller  is  in  want :  so  that  the 
exchange  might  stick  fast,  though 
the  one  man  wished  to  buy  and  the 
other  to  sell.  The  baker  might  not 
want  a  coat ;  and  so  the  tailor  and  his 
family  might  run  the  risk  of  being 
foodless.  Civilisation  soon  taught 
men  that  the  difficulty  might  be  got 
over  by  a  common  consent  to  take 
an  intermediate  commodity,  which 
should  furnish  a  guaranteia  to  tho 
man  who  took  it  that,  whilst  he  did 
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not  want  the  tailor's  coat,  he  might 
rely  on  his  being  able,  by  means  of 
this  medium,  or  money,  to  obtain  in 
any  shop  snch  goods  as  he  required, 
of  equal  value  with  the  bread  he  gave 
away  for  it.  The  fundamental  prin* 
ciple  of  a  medium  of  exchange,  or 
money,  is  to  act  as  a  guarantee  for 
procuring  other  goods  of  equal  value 
with  those  sold.  In  what  does 
this  guarantee  consist?  In  the 
value,  as  a  commodity,  in  its  own 
market,  of  the  medium  of  ex- 
change ;  and  that  value  consists  in 
its  cost  of  production.  An  article 
of  capricious  and  uncertain  value 
could  not  serve  as  money,  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  No  country 
could  make  a  Baffaelle  picture,  a 
hunter,  a  rare  piece  of  bronze  or 
pottery,  its  money':  for  no  one 
could  rely  on  the  steadiness  of  the 
guarantee  it  offered  for  the  purchase 
of  goods  in  the  market.  The 
guarantee  of  a  sovereign  lies  in  ite 
value  to  a  jeweller,  that  is,  in  ite 
cost  of  production :  and  a  sale  for 
money  is  an  exchange  of  two  equal 
ooste  of  production.  A  purchase 
of  a  hat  with  a  sovereign  is  an 
exchange  of  the  cost  of  making  a 
hat  with  the  cost  of  making  a 
sovereign :  the  coste  are  found  to 
be  the  same,  and  a  hat  accordingly 
is  said  to  be  worth  a  sovereign. 
*  Money,'  says  Mr.  Wilder,  *  or  the 
standard  by  which  we  determine 
prices,  consiste  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  are  themselves  measured  by 
the  labour  required  for  their  pro- 
duction.' This  is  the  essence  of  the 
use  of  money. 

Very  elementary  matter  all  this, 
I  shall  be  told :  who  disputes  it  ? 
It  is  given  in  every  text-book.  Very 
trae:  It  is  elementary;  but  how 
many,  I  reply,  see  the  lessons  fur- 
nished by  this  simple  analysis  ?  and 
if  they  acknowledge  them  when  so 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  political 
economy,  how  many  are  thoroughly 
true  and  steady  in  adhesion  to 
them  when  they  deal  with  the 
occurrences  of  the  money-market  P 


All  sciences  lie  in  their  first  princi- 
ples :  and  want  of  accuracy  in  their 
apprehension  is  the  most  fruitful 
and  the  most  incurable  of  all  the 
sources  of  error.  What,  then,  does 
this  rudimentary  statement  of  the 
nature  of  money  teach  us  P  First, 
and  most  distinctively,  that  money 
is  a  mere  machine,  an  instrument, 
a  tool,  devised  and  used  for  effecting 
a  special  and  definite  purpose.  It 
is  a  contrivance  for  exchanging 
goods,  as  truly  and  absolutely  an 
instnunent  of  locomotion  as  a  cart, 
a  railway  engine,  or  a  merchant 
ship.  Whoever  regards  money  as 
anything  more  than  a  tool,  a 
machine  for  transferring  goods  from 
one  man  to  another,  makes  an 
addition  to  ite  nature  which  finds 
no  justification  whatever  in  any 
possible  explanation  of  its  essence. 
Yet  how  many  persons  or  writers 
in  the  financial  world  conceive  of 
money  as  being  a  machine  of  trans- 
port and  nothing  else  beyond  P  It 
is  good  for  lending,  we  shall  be 
told :  but  what  has  the  fact  of  ite 
capability  of  being  lent  to  do  with  ite 
character  and  function  P  A  cart  can 
be  lent,  so  can  a  merchant  ship,  or 
a  dray-horse,  for  a  consideration 
equally  as  well  as  money.  The 
lendiag  and  borrowing  of  money  is 
a  mere  accident  as  to  the  particular 
person  who  shall  have  the  use  of 
it:  but  the  borrower  seeks  it  for 
the  service  which  it  renders,  for 
buying  with  it,  precisely  as  a  man 
who  lures  a  merchant  ship  is  moved 
by  a  want  to  place  goods  on  board 
of  it  for  exportation.  If  he  has  no 
goods  to  send  abroad  he  is  in  no 
want  of  a  ship,  and  the  docks  may 
be  full  of  vessels  on  hire,  and  he 
will  not  borrow  a  single  one :  and  so 
it  is  with  sovereigns.  There  may  be 
millions  of  them  in  store,  but  if  they 
are  not  required  for  actual  buying, 
they  will  not,  and  do  not,  come  out 
of  their  own  particular  docks,  the 
vaulte  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

We  have  now  got  the  true  and 
only  possible  conception  of  money. 
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It  is  a  machine  for  moving  pro- 
pertj,  a  tool  for  removing  goods 
from  one  man's  hands  to  another ; 
an  instrument,  as  it  is  called,  of 
exchange.  We  thns  reach  the 
second  lesson  tanght  by  our  ele- 
mentary analysis,  the  answer  to  the 
question — Is  money,  are  sovereigns 
and  ingots,  wealth?  Yes;  sove- 
reigns and  ingots  are  wealth,  but 
only  as  tools.  They  are  wealth  in 
the  same  sense  as  spades,  ploughs, 
knives,  and  carts  are  wealth, 
and  in  no  other.  They  are 
costly  to  produce:  much  wealth 
must  be  given  to  acquire  them; 
but  when  they  are  thus  acquired, 
they  are  wealth  precisely  in  the 
same  sense  as  a  valuable  dray 
horse  is  wealth  to  a  London 
brewer.  He  would  never  procure 
such  a  horse,  except  for  its  useful- 
ness in  drawing  his  beer  about  the 
town  ;  and  a  horse  bought  and  kept 
without  having  any  drawing  to  do 
would  be  pure  waste  and  loss. 
The  unused  sovereign  is  in  identi- 
cally the  same  position  with  the  un- 
used ship — a  fiujt  which  one  would 
have  thought  to  be  obvious  for  all ; 
yet  one  which,  unfortunately  for  the 
science  of  currency,  so  few  are 
able  to  perceive.  Gt>ld  for  which 
there  is  no  use,  for  which  no 
specific  employment  can  be  found, 
which  is  kept  untouched,  whether  in 
one's  own  house  or  in  a  bank's  cellar, 
not  only,  as  Mr.  Wilder  remarks, 
creates  no  wealth,  but  is  actually  and 
literally  an  annihilation  of  wealth 
for  the  time,  is  a  diminution  of  the 
capital  of  the  country.  It  is  like 
a  nferchant-ship  lying  unemployed 
in  a  harbour,  because  the  demand 
for  shipping  has  decreased.  There 
is  no  more  good  in  the  locked-up 
sovereign  than  in  the  idle  hulk. 
No  one  doubts  that  the  cost  of 
such  a  vessel  is  a  dead  loss,  to  be 
mitigated  only  by  breaking  her  up 
and  selling  her  as  old  materials. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  sovereign. 
The  twenty  shillings'  worth  of 
English  goods,    which  it  cost  to 


buy  the  sovereign,  are  utterly  lost, 
if  it  is  a  tool  unneeded  and  withont 
any  work  to  perform:  and  as  in 
the  case  of  the  ship,  this  loss  can 
be  recovered  only  by  converting 
the  coin  into  old  materials,  by  ex- 
tinguishing  its  character  as  money, 
and  turning  it  into  the  metal  of 
which  it  is  composed.  However,  for- 
tunately, the  sovereign  has  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  the  ship. 
The  old  timbers  and  iron  of  the  bro- 
ken-up  vessel  sell  for  little — ^the  raw 
material  of  the  sovereign,  the  gold 
it  contsins,  is  worth  as  much  as  the 
sovereign  in  the  metal  market.  An 
English  {sovereign  sells  on  the  Conti- 
nent for  its  full  value  for  melting. 
The  reason  of  the  difiTerenoe  between 
the  ship  and  the  sovereign,  re- 
garded as  old  material,  consists  in 
this — ^that  the  value  of  the  ship 
depends  on  its  form,  on  its  wood 
and  iron  holding  together  in  a 
certain  way,  on  the  various  quali- 
ties of  the  vessel  as  created  by  its 
shape.  When  this  shi^  is  de- 
stroyed,  the  qualities — the  floating, 
and  carrying,  and  sailing  powers — 
disappear:  the  wood  and  iron 
are  actually  injured  for  sale  by  ihe 
form  impressed  upon  them  as 
parts  of  the  vessel.  In  the  case  of 
the  sovereign,  the  whole  of  its 
worth ,  as  money,  is  performed ,  not  by 
its  shape  or  construction,  but  solely 
by  its  worth  as  metal,  by  its  value 
as  raw  material,  and  that  value  is 
not  lessened  by  its  being  oonsigned 
to  the  melting  pot.  But  the  same 
fact  always  remains  common  to  the 
ship  and  the  sovereign,  so  long  as 
they  exist  as  manu&ctured  tools, 
and  have  no  specific  use  to  be  put 
to ;  they  both  are  waste  and  an- 
nihilation of  the  wealth  they  cost 
to  acquire,  though  one  be  niade  of 
wood  and  the  ower  of  gold. 

The  third  lesson  we  derive  from 
the  analysis  of  the  nature  and  use 
of  money  will  enable  us  to  meet 
the  critical  and  yet  easy  question, 
how  much  g^ld,  how  many  sove* 
reigns,  a  nation  requires P   Coin  is  a 
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tool :  and  there  is  one  method  by 
which  the  required  numbers  of 
every  kind  of  tool  are  determined. 
The  number  of  the  tools  depends, 
indisputably,  on  the  quantity  of 
work  which  they  are  wanted  to 
execute.  The  quantity  of  the  work 
regulates  the  number  of  the  tools 
to  be  provided,  and  not  the  tools 
the  work.  So  many  engines  are 
needed  for  so  much  trafBc,  so  many 
guns  for  so  many  soldiers,  so  many 
mills  for  so  much  cotton  spinning. 
The  question,  then,  to  be  first  settled 
here  is,  what  is  the  work  which 
coin  or  money  has  to  perform,  and 
how  much  is  there  of  it  ?  The 
explanation  of  the  use  of  money, 
whether  sovereigns  or  ingots, 
shows  that  the  work  for  which 
these  tools  were  made  is  to  ex- 
change goods — that  is,  to  be  first 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  seller  of 
goods,  to  be  subsequently  trans- 
ferred by  him,  as  buyer,  into  the 
hands  of  a  second  seller.  If  there  is 
not  this  work  for  the  sovereigns 
or  ingots  to  do,  if  they  are  not 
required  for  actual  buying  and 
selling,  for  literally  passing  from 
one  man  to  another,  they  are  un- 
needed  tools,  and  so  long  as  they 
remain  so  they  involve  the  true 
and  real  loss  of  the  wealth  which 
was  given  for  acquiring  them. 
Actual  purchases  with  ready  money 
are  consequently  the  one  sole  and 
single  use  to  which  coins  or  ingots 
can  be  put ;  just  as  truly  as  that  to 
cover  heads  is  the  sole  purpose  to 
which  hats  can  be  applied.  We 
then  reach  at  once  the  cardinal 
rule  that  a  nation  wants  as  much 
gold  and  silver  coin,  as  many 
sovereigns  and  ingots  used  in  in- 
ternational commerce,  as  are  i«- 
quired  for  ready-money  payments, 
and  no  more.  It  would  be  a  happy 
thing,  indeed,  if  all  who  talk  about 
currency,  all  writers  on  finance, 
grave  authorities,  bankers  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  could  appre- 
hend and  remain  ever  perfectly  true 
to  this  most  obvious  and  yet  most 


important  and  scientific  principle. 
What  a  world  of  perplexities  and 
inextricable  confusion  they  would 
escape,  and  how  would  currency  be 
relieved  from  the  aversion  it  in- 
spires !  The  exact  number  of  coins 
and  ingots  in  figures  which  a 
country  positively  needs,  cannot 
of  course  be  given,  any  more  than 
the  number  of  ploughs,  carts,  or 
ships  which  its  industry  must 
procure.  It  is  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience, of  wants  practically  felt  and 
supplied,  but  cannot  be  set  down 
beforehand  in  a  statistical  form  in 
determinate  numbers.  The  prac- 
tical rule  suffices — so  many  ready- 
money  payments  so  many  coins  and 
ingots.  The  currency  is  nothing 
but  a  supply  of  tools  for  this  par- 
ticular service.  If  every  man  who 
wants  to  buy  in  the  shops  or 
market,  or  requires  a  lot  of  mgots 
to  pay  foreigners  for  cargoes  im- 
ported from  abroad,  can  procure  the 
requisite  quantity  of  sovereigns 
and  ingots,  there  is  enough.  The 
word  enough,  then,  becomes  defined 
as  clearly  and  as  closely  as  the 
nature  of  this  as  of  all  other 
tools  will  admit.  The  essential 
thing  is  to  hold  &8t  that  the  num- 
ber of  sovereigns  and  ingots  capable 
of  being  used,  and  consequently 
wanted,  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  ready- money  payments, 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
number  of  ploughs  is  defined  by  the 
quantity  of  acres  under  tillage. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  add  two 
explanations  here.  In  all  trades  a 
certain  quantity  of  spare  tools  is 
indispensable,  otherwise  incon- 
venience, or  even  heavv  loss,  might 
result  firom  the  sudden  want  of 
tools  which  could  not  be  supplied 
at  the  moment.  If  there  were 
only  so  many  guns  as  would  furnish 
one  apiece  for  every  soldier  in  the 
army,  the  danger  of  defeat  would 
be  overwhelming.  No  inconveni- 
ence, it  can  easily  be  shown,  of  any- 
thing like  the  same  intensity  could 
arise  from   a   deficiency  of  coin, 
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unless  haply  an  nnlncky  traTeQer, 
rich  tbongn  he  might  be,  shonld 
find  himself  in  some  remote  dis- 
trict brought  to  a  stand-still  by  the 
impossibility  of  procnring  change. 
Still  there  would  be  inconyenience, 
and  upon  the  same  principle  as  for 
the  gons,  stocks  of  spare  sovereigns 
and  mgots  are  indispensable.    Bnt^ 
be     it    carefnlly    obsenred,    these 
spare  coins  and  ingots  mast  be  re- 
garded as  being  as  much  at  work 
as  those  which  are  actnally  passing 
firom  hand  to  hand.    They  are  part 
of  the  general  machinery  of  cur- 
rency :  one  of  its  particular  wheels, 
so  to  speak,  exactly  as  the  stock  of 
hats  or  shoes  on  sale  in  the  shops 
forms  troly  a  part  of  the  hats  and 
shoes  at  work  in  the  countiy.     No 
error  can  spring  np  in  cnrrcncy 
from  these  spare  stores,  if  only  the 
conception     of    them    is    strictly 
limited  to  their  character  as  a  re- 
serve to  gnard  against  flnctoations 
in  the  demand  for  the  tools.    How 
great  these  reserves  onght  to  be,  no 
one  can  tell  precisely  beforehand. 
Shopkeepers  learn  hj  actual  trial 
how  large  a  supply  of  goods  they 
ought  to  keep  in  store:  it  is  not 
equally  easy  to  do  this  with  coin. 
Hence  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
say  whether  a  particular  stock  of 
sovereigns  and  ingots  in  reserve  is 
excessive  or  not:  though  one  can 
pronounce  confidently  that  twenty- 
five  millions  of  gold  in  England 
and  fift^  millions  in  Paris  exceeded 
the  limit  of  what  was  expedient  as 
spare  stocks,  and  consequently  to 
an  enormous  extent  were  pure  an- 
nihilations of  wealth,  wast^dl  pur- 
chases of  a  costly  metal,  incapable 
of  rendering  any  utility  whatever. 
Nevertheless  such  wastes,  though  a 
real  loss  for  the  time,  need  bring 
no   confusion  into  the  science  of 
onirency,  if  they  are  clearly  under- 
stood to  be  needlessly  large  stocks, 
whether  created  by  miscalculation 
or  other  causes,  and  if  no  idea  of  any 
kind  of  utility,  other  than  that  of 
being  a   spare   reserve   to  guard 


against  contingenoies,  is  attached  to 
them.  The  nature  of  a  shopkeeper^s 
or  manufiioturer's  trade  is  not  mis-» 
understood  because  occasionally  the 
one  or  the  other  has  stumbled 
upon  an  excess  of  unsaleable  goods. 
An  error  of  practioe  and  judgment, 
or  the  action  of  some  unforeseen 
fi>rce,  may  bo  discerned;  but  no 
one  has  ever  been  so  foolish  as  to 
pretend  to  ascribe  to  these  excessive 
stocks  any  peculiar  utility.  So 
is  it  with  currency.  More  gold, 
more  sovereigns  and  ingots  may 
accumulate  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Bank  of  England  than  can  possibly 
be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose, 
wheuier  to  buying  or  seUing  or  to 
act  as  an  expedient  reserve.  The 
vital  matter  is  to  recognise  that  this 
accumulation  is  a  misfortune — a 
superfluous  purchase  of  a  costly 
metal — destikite  of  all  utility,  as 
idle  and  unprofitable  as  money 
hoarded  in  old  stockings. 

The  second  explanation,  which 
must  be  added,  is  that  care  most  be 
taken  not  to  be  misled  by  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  modem  com- 
merce into  supposing  that  the  gold 
and  sovereigns  circulating  amongst 
bankers  ana  traders,  in  me  way  of 
loans  and  discharge  of  debts,  alters 
in  any  way  the  principle  that  cur- 
rency has  no  other  object,  and  does 
no  other  work  than  tranisfer  goods 
from  one  man's  hands  to  another's. 
Whether  the  coin  passes  directly 
from  the  buyer  to  the  seller  of  goods, 
or  travels  tnrough  several  interme- 
diate persons,  in  the  way  of  con- 
tracting or  liquidating  of  debt,  can 
make  no  difierence.  At  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  chain  it  was  a  seller  of 
goods  who  acquired  the  gold:  at 
the  other  end  it  is  a  buyer  of  goods 
who  takes  it  out  into  the  open 
world.  The  intermediate  stages, 
when  there  are  any,  denote  that  the 
same  gold  or  coin  effects  several 
purchases  by  settling  debts  con- 
tracted by  them :  but  in  eveiy  case 
the  exchfuige  of  the  g^ld  or  money 
for  goods  18  the  sole  end  pursued^ 
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Of  coarse,  a  cerfcaixi  additional 
amonnt  of  gold  is  required  for  such 
intermediate  transactions  beyond 
what  would  be  needed  for  the  first 
sale  which  put  the  gold  into  the 
banking  cham  and  the  last  purchase 
which  took  it  out ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  oarefdlly  that  in  the 
series  of  transfers  from  bank  to 
bank  the  same  gold  accomplishes 
xoany  separate  transactions,  and  that 
if  they  had  been  carried  out  each 
singly  and  directly  outside  of  banks, 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  gold 
would  naturally  be  needed  for  cur- 
rency. 

Lot  us  ask  now,  what  if  the  coin, 
the  gold  and  sUyer  currency  is 
found  to  be  deficient,  and  what  if 
there  is  too  much  of  it  ?  We  need 
scarcely  speak  of  silver  coin  in 
England.  Silver  change,  especially 
in  former  days,  was  frequently 
Bcarco  and  hard  to  procure:  and 
payers  of  wages  have  often  g^ven 
premiums  for  bags  of  shillings.  But 
that  difficulty  has  disappeared  with 
the  improved  locomotion  of  modem 
times.  It  might  be  otherwise  with 
gold.  It  is  conceivable  that  both 
in  a  single  country,  and  also  over 
all  the  world,  gold  might  be- 
come really  scarce  compared  with 
the  demand  for  it.  The  world  is 
clearly  become  much  richer  by  the 
rapid  expansion  of  industry  of  every 
kind  in  eveiy  direction.  A  vast 
demand  has  sprung  up  in  conse- 
quence for  gold  to  be  worked  up  in 
the  arts ;  gold  watches  multiply 
marvellously  on  every  side.  Hun- 
idreds  of  people  in  every  country 
now  buy  gold  ornaments,  gold 
chains,  gilded  decorations  and  the 
like,  whilst  half  a  century  back  such 
purchasers  could  hardly  be  counted 
Dy  tens.  Some  nations,  like  the 
French,  hoard  up  heaps  of  gold  in 
marvellous  proportions.  YThether 
teore  gold  is  needed  to  act  as  cur- 
rency is  open  to  doubt,  because 
other  instruments  of  exchange  are 
multiplying  in  yet  larger  numbers : 
^ut  this  is  a  pomt  which  had 'better 


be  discussed  later.  Now,  if  this 
augmented  demand  had  been  ac- 
companied by  a  diminished  or  even 
stationarv  yield  firom  the  gold 
mines,  iliis  metal  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  law  of  all  commodities : 
it  would  have  become  dearer.  In 
that  case,  in  England,  where  gold 
is  the  standard  of  value,  the  prices 
of  all  other  commodities  would  have 
fisillen.  The  opposite  result  of 
course  takes  place,  when  the  oppo- 
site fiict  occurs,  and  an  increased 
yield  of  gold  &om  the  mines  enables 
the  miners  to  sell  it  at  a  lower 
rate:  general  prices  of  all  goods, 
estimated  in  gold,  then  become 
higher :  more  of  the  now  cheaper 
gold  has  to  be  given  for  a  sheep  or 
a  table. 

But  this  is  not  the  point  which 
interests  us  now  in  our  present  dis- 
cussion on  currency.  We  must  as- 
sume that  the  intrinsic  value  of  gold 
as  a  metal  is  not  changing,  and  the 
enquiry  for  us  here  is.  What  would 
happen  if  the  quantity  of  gold, 
supposing  it  not  to  vary  in  value, 
were  to  fall  below  the  actual  de- 
mand for  its  use.  It  is  a  correlative 
part  of  the  same  enquinr  to  ascer- 
tain what  would  occur,  if  gold  flow- 
ed into  England  in  superabundant 
streams.  Here  it  is  where  the  City 
and  the  financial  authorities  are  so 
positive  and  so  vehement,  where 
they  propound  oracles  in  the  name 
of  pure  reason,  or  I  should  say 
rather  in  the  name  of  practical 
knowledge  and  experience;  where 
no  dissent  is  tolerated;  where 
heretic  is  the  epithet  applied  to 
every  man  who  does  not  think  as 
they  do ;  above  all,  where  clear  and 
distinct  exposition  of  principle  is 
never  vouchsafed,  and  when  any 
demand  for  reasons  and  argument 
is  waved  away  with  the  uplifted 
finger  of  haughtj  scorn.  The  prac- 
tical man,  especially  when  he  speaks 
of  a  business  in  which  he  accumu- 
lates riches,  is  apt  to  utter  theories 
which  soar  &,r  above  the  region  of 
scientific  examination.      For  pro- 
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pounding  crude  theory,  the  banker, 
the  City  article,  and  the  chamber  of 
commerce  are  nnrivalled. 

Let  us  look  into  this  matter  care- 
fally.  It  is  conceivable  that  gold 
should  be  exported  suddenly  m>m 
England,  so  as  to  create  a  positive 
gap  in  the  currency,  and  so  bring 
on  ^the  public  the  inconveniences 
that  may  attach  to  inability  to  pro- 
cure coin.  One  can  imagine  a  de- 
plorable harvest  creating  such  gi- 
gantic purchases  of  foreign  com  as 
shall  instantly  create  such  a  heavy 
balance  of  indebtedness  to  other 
countries  aa  wiU  dmin  away  huge 
masses  of  British  gold  actually 
needed  for  British  use.  This  is 
possible,  most  assuredly,  but  I  beg 
to  ask  emphatically,  when  did  it 
ever  happen  ?  I  ask  for  a  specific 
occurrence  of  this  event.  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  thing, 
at  least  in  modem  times.  I  call 
upon  those  who  propound  these 
opinions,  I  ask  those  who  preach 
these  prevalent  doctrines  about 
banking  reserves  and  circulation 
theories — I  beg  the  writer  of  the 
City  articles  of  the  Timesy  the  EcO' 
nondstf  and  all  other  professors  of 
such  ideas — ^tobringforward  a  single 
case  of  gold  being  deficient  in  Eng- 
land. I  am  well  aware  that  they 
will  all  point  to  the  dwindling  re- 
serves of  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
the  figures  standing  below  a  million 
in  1825,  to  the  terror  of  the  Cit7,  as 
the  diminishing  statements  about 
the  gold  in  the  weekly  reports  of 
the  DBSjk  seem  to  announce  im- 
pending disaster.  But,  I  reply,  what 
has  all  this  to  do  with  deficiency  of 
gold  in  the  country?  what  proof 
does  it  exhibit  that  there  is  not 
gold  enough  in  the  nation?  That 
the  Bank,  or  all  the  bankers  collect- 
ively, should  have  too  little  gold  in 
their  tills  on  a  given  day,  is  a  very 
possible  event,  but  how  does  that 
show  that  gold  was  not  to  be  pro- 
cured ?  Many  traders,  at  times,  find 
they  have  a  scarcity  of  gold  in  their 
establishments :  some  fidl  into  bank- 


ruptcy, precisely  because  they  are 
short  of  gold :  but  do  the  City  ar- 
ticles exclaim,  when  the  Gazette 
swells  with  insolvencies,  that  there 
is  too  little  gold  in  England  ? 

To  reach  to  the  bottom  of  this 
question,  we  must  define  the  mean- 
ing belonging  to  the  words  deficien- 
cy and  scarcity.  It  is  not  hard  to 
discover.  A  commodity  is  scarce 
when  the  supply  falls  short  of  the 
demand,  when  persons  able  to  pay 
for  it  cannot  procure  it,  and  when 
consequently  its  price  rises  in  the 
market.  Apply  this  very  simple 
definition  to  gold,  and  then,  I  ask, 
when  in  any  of  the  crises,  the  very 
worst  of  them,  were  those  who 
could  pay  for  gold  unable  to  obtain 
it  ?  La  which  of  them  did  the 
price  of   gold    rise  by  one    half- 

Senny?  What  dealer  in  bullion 
emanded  a  fieirthing  more  for  his 
metal  than  he  did  before  the  crisis 
set  in  ?  It  is  very  true  indeed 
that  many  banks  were  eager  to  get 
gold,  and  failed  to  acquire  it — ^but 
that  was  not  because  tiie  supply  of 
gold  was  deficient  in  the  country, 
but  because  they  had  not  the 
wherewithal  to  purchase  it.  If 
they  had  possessed  consols,  or  good 
bills,  or  saleable  securities,  they 
would  not  have  experienced  the 
smallest  difiiculty  in  converting 
them  into  gold  when  the  hurricane 
of  the  pamc  blew  its  fiercest.  As 
a  practical  fact,  a  crisis  never 
created  a  scarcity  of  gold  in  this 
country.  If  such  an  event  occurred, 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  any  other 
bodv  or  firm  possessed  of  means, 
could  obtain  mUlions  from  the  Con- 
tinent in  less  than  fortv-eight  hours, 
for  gold  is  an  cxceedmgly  saleable 
and  transportable  commo£ty.  Who 
has  ever  heard  that  a  single  purchase 
in  common  life,  a  single  operation 
of  trade  in  any  town  or  county  was 
prevented  in  a  crisis,  because  sove* 
reigns,  specifically,  could  not  be  pro- 
cured by  persons  able  to  pay  for 
them? 
The  allegation,  then,  that  gold  is 
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ever  deficient,  or  ever  practically 
in  danger  of  being  deficient  in 
England,  is  utterly  unfounded :  it 
is  a  foolish  and  unreal  assertion, 
wholly  destitute  of  reason  or  fact 
to  support  it.  It  cannot  give  a 
particle  of  justification  to  the  City 
theory  about  the  never-ending  bene- 
fits of  gold  being  carried  to  the 
Bank  from  abroad. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  other 
side :  what  if  gold  is  over-abun- 
dant? To  some,  the  supposition 
will  seem  nonsense  :  who  ever  had 
too  much  gold  ?  think  they.  Every 
one,  I  answer,  who  has  more  sove- 
reigns, be  he  banker  or  private 
person,  than  he  can  use.  But  he 
can  buy  all  kinds  of  goods  with 
them.  Exactly — but  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  keep  them  demon- 
strates, either  that  he  has  more 
than  he  wants*  or  else  that  they 
are  required  for  purchases.  In  the 
latter  case,  no  doubt  the  sovereigns 
are  not  in  excess ;  they  become  a 
necessary  part  of  the  currency. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  which 
we  ai'e  now  dealing.  It  is  granted, 
all  round,  that  there  ought  to  be 
currency  enough— that  England 
ought  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  sove- 
reigns to  cany  on  its  daily  busi- 
ness. The  question  we  are  con- 
sidering arises  only  when  there 
are  sovereigns  enough  already  in  the 
country  to  carry  out  ready-money 
payments,  and  more  are  coming  in 
from  abroad.  What  happens  in 
this  case  ?  One  of  two  things : 
the  surplus  sovereigns  or  ingots 
will  lie  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank, 
unused,  and  as  useless  as  pebbles ; 
or  the  price  of  gold  will  fall  in  con- 
sequence of  an  excessive  supply. 
When  the  fall  takes  place,  the  price 
of  all  goods  will  rise,  because  every 
shopkeeper  will  demand  more  of 
the  depreciated  metal  for  his  goods ; 
a  greater  number  of  sovereigns 
will  be  required  to  buy  the  same 
quantity  of  commodities  ;  the  piled- 
up  stores  will  now  be  called  for, 
only  they  will  be  individually  worth 


less ;  and  then  all  the  gold  will 
become  useful  and  at  work.  This 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  gold 
took  place  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  thus  the  prodigious 
difiTerence  arose  between  the  buy- 
ing power  of  gold  and  silver  m 
former  times,  and  that  they  pos- 
sess now.  They  are  some  fifteen 
times  more  numerous  for  effecting 
the  same  business,  and  are  worth 
some  fifteen  times  less  in  buying 
goods  in  the  markets.  But  there 
is  a  point  here  which  deserves 
careful  notice.  There  is  a  widely- 
spread  belief  that  the  piled-up 
stores  of  the  Bank  of  England  act 
in  this  manner,  and  raise  or  depress 
the  value  of  gold  in  the  purchase  of 
goods,  according  as  their  quantity 
rises  or  sinks.  This  is  one  of  the 
beliefs  on  which  those  who  think 
that  by  regulating  the  circulation 
they  can  influence  prices,  construct 
their  theory.  This  is  a  pure  mis- 
take. To  perceive  it  we  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  apply 
the  same  unerring  test  which  has 
been  already  pointed  out.  Is  gold 
dearer  at  the  bullion  dealers  when  the 
gold  at  the  Bank  amounts  to  twenty- 
five  millions  than  when  it  contains 
only  fifteen?  One  has  only  to 
think  for  a  moment  whether  the 
price  of  bread,  or  meat,  or  coals,  or 
hats  changes  by  one  farthing, 
whatever  be  the  stock  of  gold  in 
the  Bank :  they  heed  it  not.  The 
test  is  unfailing,  and  it  speaks  in 
clear  tones.  The  value  of  the  metal 
feels  no  breezes  from  Threadneedle 
Street. 

There  is  another  point  which 
many  find  hard  to  understand. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  gold, 
they  say :  one  can  always  sell  it, 
so  it  passes  into  circulation ;  how, 
then,  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  not 
wanted  and  is  in  excess  ?  The  fact 
which  they  fail  to  apprehend  is  that, 
if  more  coin  is  passed  into  the  world 
than  is  needed  for  carrying  out 
its  ready-money  purchases,  some 
one  must  have  too  much — must,  so 
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to  speak,  hoard.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand sovereigns,  let  us  sappose,  ar- 
rive from  Australia;  they  are  not 
taken  to  the  Bank,  nor  to  a  bullion 
dealer — as  is  the  almost  invariable 
practice — ^but  are  paid  awaj  directly 
in  the  purchase  of  goods.  What 
becomes  of  them  P  Manifestly,  the 
receivers  of  these  coins  will  not  want 
them  for  actual  buyine,  they  will 
pass  them  on  to  their  banker.  He 
will  be  in  the  same  condition,  and  will 
move  them  on  to  their  final  resting, 
place,  the  Bank  of  England's  vaults. 
If  there  should  be  no  bank  in  the 
country,  then  the  money,  if  not  re- 
exported at  once,  will  be  virtually 
hoarded  somewhere.  If  an  Austra- 
lian comes  to  such  a  country  with 
his  gold  and  buys  goods  with  it  to 
take  away  abroad,  he  carries  off  a 
portion  of  the  country's  wealth,  and 
leaves  in  its  place  a  useless  metal. 
When  he  is  gone  off  with  the  goods 
the  country  has  lost  them,  and  all 
that  he  has  done  is  to  bring  a  lot 
of  tools  to  a  country  which  already 
had  a  sufficient  supply.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Australian  remains 
in  the  land,  he  will  buy  a  house  and 
food  and  clothing  with  his  gold; 
and  those  who  had  these  things  to 
sell  will  part  with  them  and  obtain 
gold  in  their  places.  The  process 
of  buying  will  continue  on,  we  shall 
be  told,  and  the  gold  will  circulate 
and  do  good.  What  good  ?  It 
cannot  possibly  do  anything  else 
than  transfer  tike  goods  already  ex- 
isting from  one  hand  to  another: 
it  will  not  create  a  particle  of  addi- 
tional wealth  by  the  mere  fact  of 
moving  about,  unless  it  were  true 
that  business  was  previously  impeded 
by  a  deficiency  of  currency — a  case 
which  we  are  not  here  discussing. 
The  ultimate  ^result  will  be  and 
must  be,  that  the  Australian  will 
get  hold  of  a  portion  of  the  coun- 
try's wealth,  and  some  of  its  inhabi- 
tants will  have  money  to  store  up, 
for  which  they  have  no  nse.  But 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  the 
wealth  in  use,  will  be  unchanged — 


not  increased,  nor  made  more  ac- 
tive. Thus  the  grand  truth  comes 
forth :  an  importation  of  gold,  cur- 
rency gold,  in  coin  or  ingots,  is  no 
increase  whatever  of  a  nation's 
riches,  till  it  is  exported  away 
again.  The  hundreds  of  millions  of 
metal  paid  by  France  to  Grermany 
do  not  augment  the  wealth  of  Ger- 
many by  an  iota,  unless  they  are 
sent  away  to  foreign  countries  to 
purchase  com,  or  coals,  or  silk,  or 
cotton,  or  some  other  kind  of 
wealth,  which  can  be  applied  to 
the  maintenance  or  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Germans.  They  may  give  the 
German  government  the  power  of 
obtaining  from  their  German  sub- 
jects the  wealth  they  need,  the  guns, 
powder,  shot,  and  food  for  soldiers 
which  the  government  desires  to 
acquire ;  but  this  will  be  a  mere 
redistribution  of  German  wealth  by 
means  of  French  gold,  but  not  an 
increase  of  it. 

But  the  banking  theorists  will  not 
yet  feel  themselves  to  have  been 
answered  ;  they  will  still  reply  that 
gold  is  undeniably  good  for  lending : 
that  borrowers  are  always  willing  to 
take  out  their  loans  in  gold,  if  re- 
quired to  do  so :  that  merchants  and 
traders  who  seek  to  eneage  in  com- 
mercial enterprises,  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  tne  country  as  well  as 
to  themselves,  when  there  is  a  spare 
stock  of  gold  in  the  country,  can 
borrow  it,-  and  by  its  means  create 
and  support  useful  industries :  that 
the  terms  of  obtaining  these  loans 
will  be  much  easier,  if  this  stock  of 
metal  is  large,   and  consequently 
that  the  City  has  good  reason  for 
rejoicing  when  arrivals  of  the  in- 
comparable '  stimulant '  to  trade  are 
announced.  The  reply  to  this  state- 
ment, this  belief  so  fondly  clung  to 
by  the  Cify,  is  contained  in  the 
preceding  mscussion.     It  is  a  par- 
ticular form  of  the  case  of  an  import 
of  gold  into  a  nation  possessed  al« 
ready  of  a  sufficiency  for  the  par* 
pose  of  exchanging  goods,  for  buying 
and  selling.    It  is  the  Aiistraliaii 
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importer  over  again.  It  matters 
not  how  the  importers  dispose  of 
their  additional  stock  of  monej  or 
metal;  it  can  do  nothing  else  for 
the  country  but  place  its  wealth  in 
different  hands;  it  does  not  aug- 
ment its  wealth  or  its  resources  for 
lending.  The  borrower  of  this  gold 
can  oi^y  buy  goods  with  it,  and  that 
operation  only  shifts  the  idle  gold 
from  his  hands  to  those  of  the  seller 
of  the  goods  he  bays.  As  an  actual 
fact  the  gold  is  not  lent:  being 
in  excess  beyond  what  ready-money 
buying  and  selling  requires,  it  must 
and  is  passed  on  to  the  cellar  of 
the  Bank.  When  there  it  can  only 
act  as  a  security ;  and  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring a  security  to  buy  a  metal 
in  Australia  and  bring  it  over  to  an 
English  cellar.  The  seUer  of  those 
goods  could  hare  exchanged  them 
to  the  borrower  just  as  easily  with- 
out the  intervention  of  an  importa- 
tion of  money. 

Tip  to  this  point  the  discussion 
has  proceeded  on  the  hypothesis  of 
a  nation  effecting  aU  its  sales  and 
purchases  solely  by  the  use  of  coin. 
out  this  supposed  state  does  not 
correspond  with  the  actual  fiiots  of 
a  civihsed  communily.  Here  other 
instruments  are  employed  for  trans- 
ferring goods  from  one  hand  to  an- 
other. They  may  be  all  summed 
up  together  as  lesal  obligations  to 
give  money  or  com,  which  are  ex- 
pressed on  pieces  of  paper.  They 
imply  credit,  that  is  to  say,  they 
all  denote  that  property  has  been 
given  away  in  exchange  for  a  legal 
covenant  to  pay  at  a  later  period, 
in  exchange  for  an  acknowledged 
debt.  TheyaUprodaim,  on  their  very 
faceS)  that  goods  have  been  sold,  but 
that  payment  has  not  been  made,  for 
they  assert  in  terms  that  the  trans- 
actions to  which  they  owe  their 
birth  are  not  completed,  that  an- 
other final  act  has  to  be  performed, 
the  making  of  the  actual  pa3rment 
in  coin  which  they  stipulate.  If 
the  debt  is  not  discharged,  if  the 
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Isums  specified  on  these  pieces  of 
paper  are  not  paid,  either  in  coin  or 
in  goods,  then  they  are  seen  to  be 
worthless^  and  the  property  sold  in 
exchange  for  them,  in  reliance  on  the 
future  payment  of  their  value  in  coin 
or  gooos,  will  have  been  absolutely 
lost.     They  are  always  exposed  to 
this  danger.    The  strongest  debtor, 
be  he  State  or  private,  mav,  by 
the   force  of  events,  find  himself 
unable  to  pay.    Nevertheless,  the 
risk  is  found  in  practice  to  be  so 
small,  the  quantity  of  non-payment  is 
so  excessivelv  trifling  compared  with 
the  real  discharge  of  the  covenants 
stipulated,  that  civilised  men  are 
entirely  willing   to    employ  these 
paperinstruments  of  exchange.  And 
how  do  they  perform  this  function  of 
exchanging  P   In  the  same  way  abso- 
lutely as  coin,  by  furnishing  aguaran- 
tee  to  a  seller  that  he  shall  be  able 
in    other  shops   to   acquire   other 
goods  of  equal  value  with  those 
which  he  has  given  away  for  the 
guaranteeing  paper.    The  guaran- 
tees,   however,  are  not    identical. 
The  guarantee  supplied  by  five  sove- 
reigns is  real  and  thorough — they 
wiU  sell  for  one  hundred  shillings 
in  a  jeweller*s  shop.    The  g^rantee 
impiu^)ed  by  the  paper  instrument 
is  merely  a  legal  right,  and  two  cir- 
cumstances must  be  supplied  ere 
that  guarantee  can   become   real. 
There  must  be  a  court  of  law  able 
to    enforce   payment,    and    there 
must  be  means  possessed  by  the 
debtor  sufficient  to  make  the  pay- 
ment ordered  by  the  law.   The  pav- 
ment  made  by  coin  exists  in  the 
hands  of  a  seller ;  the  payment  made 
by   paper  requires  one  certainly, 
and  possibly  two  processes  before 
it  exists  as  a  fisbct  at  all.    Still  the 
community  generally  regards  this 
imperfect   guarantee  as  sufficient. 
When  it  takes  coin  it  does  not  use 
it  as  metal,  but  only  as  a  gtiarantee ; 
and  if  sellers  accept  the  paper  gus- 
rantee,  it  does  tne  work  equally 
well,  tin  the  danger  necessarily  in- 
volved in  it  becomes  a  fiict  suffi- 
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xnent  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  tlie 
gnarantee. 

The  nature  of  these  paper  instni- 
ments  of  exchange  comes  out 
plainly  from  this  analysis.  They 
are  legal  evidence,  and  absolutely 
nothing  more.  They  rely  for  reality 
on  the  conrt  of  law  which  is  behind 
them.  They  are  inducements 
which  will  prevail  on  judge  and 
jury  to  put  the  sheriff  in  motion  if 
payment  is  withheld,  and  nothing 
else.  It  is  impossible  to  insist  too 
strongly  on  this  their  vexy  inmost 
essence.  They  are  real  only  so  far 
as  the  decree  of  a  court  can  give 
them  reality — ^no  further.  The 
court  can  employ  the  might  of  the 
State  against  a  defaulter :  but  the 
State  cannot,  as  we  have  said,  give 
him  means  if  he  has  none.  They 
cannot  do  a  single  idling  more  than 
parole  evidence  can  do.  The  spoken 
evidence  of  a  witness  can  fasten  a 
debt  on  a  man  and  persuade  a 
court  to  enforce  payment  against 
him,  just  as  effectually  as  a  bill,  a 
bank-note,  or  a  cheque.  This  is  a 
fact  which  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten :  a  firm  apprehension  of  it 
would  save  an  immensity  of  confu- 
sion— ^indeed,  almost  all  the  confu- 
.  sion  of  thought  which  prevails  about 
currency.  Word  of  mouth  in  open 
court,  notes,  cheques,  bills,  are 
all  things  belonging  to  the  same 
class ;  evidence  of  debt  valid  before 
judge  and  jury:  they  are  nothing 
else.  Paper  or  spoken  testimony 
makes  no  difference.  This  brings 
us  to  the  question :  are  bank-notes 
and  other  paper  instruments  of  ex- 
change wealth?  Let  us  listen  to 
Mr.  Wilder.  '  Paper,  whatever  may 
be  its  form,  as  currency,  whether 
legal  tenders,  bank-notes,  cheques, 
drafts,  or  bills  of  exchange,  has  no 
value.'  Nothing  can  be  truer  or 
more  accurate.  They  are  all  worth 
the  value  of  the  paper  on  which  the 
debt  is  inscribed,  and  not  an  iota 
more.  A  man  may  be  willing  to 
give  a  vast  quantity  of  property  for 
one  of  tiiese  pieces  of  paper — ^but 


not  for  the  sake  of  its  worth  in 
itself,  but  because  he  knows  that 
the  debtor  who  has  to  meet  this 
piece  of  paper  will  rather  pay  it 
than  face  a  court  of  law.  That  a 
thing  can  be  exchanged  for  wealth 
is  no  proof  whatever  that  it  is  itself 
wealth*  ikany  men  will  give  a 
shilling  to  see  a  dwarf ;  but  who  has 
ventured  to  say  that  the  raght  of  a 
dwarf  is  wealth,  whatever  he  may 
think  about  the  dwarf  himself? 
These  paper  instruments  of  ex- 
change have  been  called  incorporeal 
property  in  elaborate  books  on  car^ 
rency;  but  incorporeal  property  is 
a  fiction  in  political  economy.  In- 
corporeal property  is  a  legal  phrase ; 
it  is  a  right  at  law;  but  till  the 
property  is  obtained  by  enforoing 
the  rights  it  remains  incorporeal, 
that  is,  not  wealth  in  hand.  Gold 
is  wealth,  and  a  lot  of  ingots  sunk 
at  sea  would  be  so  much  loss  of 
wealth.  But  if  all  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  were  burnt  acci- 
dentally, the  world  would  be  none 
the  poorer :  the  Bank  would  win  all 
that  individuals  had  lost. 

These  paper  instruments  of  ex- 
change, besides  other  advantages, 
have  this  pre-eminent  one — that 
they  do  the  work  of  coin,  and  cost 
infinitely  less  than  cxAa.  They  have 
dispensed  prodigiously  with  the  use 
of  gold  and  silver  currency.  If  the 
work  done  by  cheques,  bills,  and 
notes,  had  to  be  carried  out  by  pay- 
ment in  coin,  the  demand  for  the 
precious  metals  would  be  incon- 
ceivably augmented,  and  the  nation 
would  have  to  sacrifice  an  immense 
quantity  of  its  wealth  to  be  invested 
in  coin,  in  order  to  effect  exchanges 
which  valueless  pieces  of  paper  ac- 
complish with  equal  efficiency. 

We  now  come  upon  another  fiiot 
of  extreme  significance.  These  paper 
instruments  are  all  engagements  to 
pay  coin:  is  the  coin  actually  paid, 
as  stipulated?  Scarcely  ever,  is 
the  surprising,  yet  most  true, 
Answer  to  this  question.  Bills, 
cheques,  and  notes  are  liquidated 
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wifcb  coin  to  an  asionishiuglj  small 
extent  of  their  numbers.  Then 
how  do  those  who  took  them  in  ex- 
change for  their  goods  obtain  pay- 
ment ?  Bj  an  exchange  of  debts, 
bj  clearing  houses,  bill  brokers,  and 
bj  banks,  which  in  essence  are  a 
particular  kind  of  clearing-houses. 
The  community  of  banks  in  London 
may  settle  a  bundred  purchases  of 
goods  by  a  hundred  saUers  and 
buyers,  through  the  payment  of  asin- 
gle  one  of  these  purchases  in  cash,  if 
even  that  one  is  required.  We  thn» 
perceive  thai  the  quantity  t>f  money 
bters  no  definite  proportion  what- 
ever to  the  quantity  of  business 
transacted  by  a  country,  whether  in 
its  foreign  or  its  home  trade ;  and 
yet  utterly  overlooking  this  cardinal 
fact  in  the  conduct  of  trade,  Mr.  Mill 
bas  cemmitted  the  surprising  error 
of  making  a  ratio  between  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  in  the  market  and 
the  quantity  of  money,  the  founda- 
tion of  his  doctrine  of  money.  An 
increased  trade,  of  course,  implies 
an  augmented  number  of  purcluuses 
and  payments ;  but  if  the  accounts 
are  settled  without  money,  this  ex- 
panded trade  creates  no  demand  for 
money.  The  great  trade  of  Eng- 
land is  carried  on  by  bills;  and  it 
may  rise  to  i,ooo  millions,  and  yet 
be  settled  by  an  international  pay- 
ment of  gold  not  one  pound  larger 
than  what  is  now  employed  to  settle 
400.  Equally  so  at  home.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  country  may  double  itself, 
and  yet  not  require  a  single  addi- 
tional sovereign  or  bank-note.  Mr. 
Mill  has  missed  the  fundamental 
principle  that  the  amount  of  money 
needed  depends  exclusively  on  the 
amount  of  payments  made  with 
money,  and  in  no  wise  upon  the 
quantity  of  goods  in  the  market,  or 
the  magnitude  of  the  business  trans- 
acted. By  this  misapprehension  he 
bas  given  countenance  to  the  notion 
so  prevalent  amongst  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  traders  generally, 
that  a  large  business  demands  an  en- 
larged currency ;  and  consequently 


that  panics  may  be  averted  or 
mitigated  by  increased  supplies  of 
bank-notes.  Such  an  idea  is  na- 
tural  amongst  traders,  who  know 
BO  more  about  money  than  that  it 
is  able  to  buy  and  pay  for  goods, 
but  ard  wholly  unconscious  that 
money  la  wanted  only  for  money- 
payments,  for  small  clumge,  and  has 
little  to  do  witb  the  great  com- 
merce of  the  nation. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  what 
bearing  these  paper  instruments  of 
exchange  have  on  the  quantity  of 
goki  needed  for  a  countiy.  We 
have  already  seen  what  an  economy 
of  coin  the  use  of  paper  effects; 
and  it  is  plain  that  in  proportion 
as  the  civilisation  of  a  nation  and  the 
supremacy  of  law  increase,  paper 
will  be  more  largely  employed,  and 
much  less  coin  will  be  required  for 
carrying  on  the  same  quantity 
of  business.  The  bank-notes  of 
England  augment  ber  capital  by 
some  twenty  millions,  which  it 
would  have  cost  to  buy  the  same 
quantity  of  gold,  and  make  ber 
capable  of  raising  a  vast  profit  on 
this  sum  annually.  Bills  of  ex- 
change employ  an  exceedingly  small 
quantity  of  gold  for  their  liquida- 
tion; and  as  we  bave  already 
observed,  they  may  be  indefinitely 
augmented,  and  effect  an  im- 
mensely increased  amount  of  pur- 
chases without  requiring  a  single 
additional  sovereign  or  ingot.  It  is 
otherwise  with  cheques  and  bank- 
notes :  a  supply  of  coin  to  meet 
the  demand  for  their  payment  is 
indispensable.  There  must  be  spe- 
cific sums  allotted  for  this  Amotion, 
or  else  banks  and  bank-notes,  ex- 
eeptas  inconvertible  currency,  could 
not  exist.  This  ready  fund  for 
payment  is  called  a  bank's  reserve. 
Now,  it  must  be  ftdly  admitted 
that  the  reserve  must  be  larger 
than  is  actually  required  for  being 
paid  over  the  counter;  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  a  spare  stock  to 
guard  against  fluctuations  in  the 
demand  for  i*epayment  by  the  credi- 
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ton  of  a  bank,  whether  as  note 
holders,  or  as  keepers  of  acoonnts. 
K  a  bank  conld  be  sore  of  the  soms 
which  its  creditors  woald  call  for 
each  daj,  it  would  not  need  to  have 
any  reserve  at  all  beyond  the  som 
required  for  the  day;  and  that  would 
come  of  itself  in  the  course  of  the 
day  without  special  provision  by 
the  banker.  But  this  knowledge 
is  not  to  be  obtained,  because  the 
customers  of  the  bank  do  not  them- 
selves know  what  their  wants  may 
be;  and  as  banks,  under  pain  of 
extinction,  must  meet  all  claims,  a 
considerable  reserve  is  necessary 
for  the  bank's  eadstence.  But  this 
fund  for  payment,  this  reserve  of 
gold,  where  must  it  be  lodged  ?  In 
the  bank's  own  till,  or  may  it  be 
dispersed  over  the  City?  It  is 
always  assumed  that  it  must  be 
necessarily  in  the  bank's  own  strong 
box.  I  deny  this  necessity  alto- 
gether. I  affirm  that  no  solvent 
bank  was  ever  brought  to  a  stoppage 
for  want  of  gold  in  its  own  hands. 
I  have  never  heard  of  such  an  event. 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  practically 
possible,  except  in  the  case  of  an 
invasion  of  the  country  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  or  of  civil  war.  Granting 
the  l^nk  to  be  solvent,  that  is,  to 
have  adequate  means,  it  can  always 
acquire  as  much  gold  as  ever  will 
be  demanded  of  it  by  selling  those 
means.  But  its  property  may  not 
bo  saleable?  Those  to  whom  it 
has  made  advances  may  not  them- 
selves be  solvent,  or  able  to  repay 
on  the  demand  of  the  bank  ?  This 
may  be  so,  doubtless ;  but  in  that 
case  the  bank  is  not  solvent.  It 
has  banked  badly;  it  is  an  ill- 
conducted  bank,  and  can  furnish  no 
arg^ument  whatever  about  the  quan- 
tity of  reserve  positively  necessary 
for  a  bank.  For  I  assert,  that  no 
bank  can  ever  be  incapable  in  the 
fiercest  of  panics  of  buying  gold 
enough  from  the  bullion-dealers 
to     meet     specific     demands    for 

gayment  in  gold.     On  the  other 
and,  a  bank  keeping  no  reserve, 


so  to  speak,  but  relying  on  pur- 
chasing gold  as  it  is  asked  for,  un- 
questionably is  exposed  to  serious 
losses  in  the  sale  of  its  investments : 
hence  it  is  found  more  economical 
for  the  banker  to  keep  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  funds  idle  in  the 
form  of  reserve,  as  compared  with 
the  certain,  but  nevertheless  losing 
expedient,  of  purchasing  gold  as  he 
requires  it.  Therefore,  let  it  be  con- 
ceded freely,  that  a  considerable 
reserve  of  gold  must  be  kept;  onlj 
not  as  a  necessity,  but  as  less  ex- 
pensive for  the  beuker  than  the  sale 
of  marketable  securities.  Kor  will 
I  dwell  on  the  size  which  the  reserve 
ought  to  have.  Let  each  banker 
determine  that  for  himself;  it  is  his 
ownaffiur ;  it  is  for  him  to  ascertain 
what  will  make  his  business  safe. 
But  let  it  be  most  clearly  under- 
stood, that  this  concession  of  the 
desirableness  of  a  considerable  re- 
serve extends  not  one  inch  farther 
than  the  limit  of  what  the  banker 
conceives  he  may  actually  want, 
and  what  he  wishes  to  keep  as  an 
insurance  against  all  possible  wants. 
I  may  differ  from  his  view  in  sup- 
posing that  a  saleable  security  is  not 
as  real,  though  very  likely  a  more 
expensive  reserve  than  gold.  Let 
the  banking  world  have  their  own 
opinion  on  that  point,  and  carry  it 
out.  I  have  no  dispute  on  principle 
with  them  here ;  the  utmost  &ult  I 
could  find  would  be,  that  their  mis- 
conception of  the  importance  of 
currency  led  them  to  a  wasteful 
accumulation  of  gold. 

But  the  banking  and  City  world 
do  not  stop  here.  They  do  not 
merely  say  that  a  strong  reserve 
furnishes  safety.  They  assert  a 
much  bigger  proposition.  They  tell 
us  that  it  is  good  for  gold  to  come 
to  the  City,  because  it  increases  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  monej- 
market,  gives  power  to  grant  loans 
and  advances,  and  thereby  tends  to 
lower  the  rate  of  discount.  I  never 
think  of  this  wonderful  doctrine 
without  feeling  an  amasement  that 
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neyer  fades.  There  ia  a  tonchstone 
'whioh  will  show  its  worihlessness  in 
an  instant.     Is  the  gold  lent  ?  is  it 

at  into  the  hands  of  borrowers? 

f  it  is  lent|  then  the  doctrine  is 
sound :  it  is  an  article  in  demand ; 
the  larger  the  supply,  the  greater 
the  consumption  of  it;  borrowers 
never  fail,  and  the  g^reater  its  abun- 
dance, the  lower  the  price  at  which 
it  ia  lent  on  hire.  Is  it  lent,  then  ? 
It  is  not ;  and  the  hubb)e  assertion 
bursts.  The  proponnders  of  this 
doctrine,  the  whole  City,  the  City 
articles  of  the  Timee^  and  of  all  the 
other  newspapers,  the  organs  of  the 
banking  community,  the  EconomUai^ 
every  commercial  and  financial  au- 
thority agree  in  this,  in  feeling  satis- 
faction— ^not  on  the  gold  being  lent, 
and  being  out  doing  its  work  in  the 
world,  not  at  all — ^but  on  its  being 
locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  swelling  the  fimres 
of  the  weekly  reports  of  the  Sank. 
That  this  metal  placed  there  does 
anything  more  for  lending  than  when 
it  lay  in  its  Calif  ornian  mine  is  simply 
an  uninteUigrible  proposition — unin- 
telligible, I  am  confident,  even  to  its 
ntterers.  I  ask  for  an  explanation, 
for  a  theory  on  which  this  operation 
can  be  made  comprehensible  by  any 
understanding.  1  have  never  seen 
one,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  never 
shall.  There  is  a  theory  of  money 
which  is  to  be  found  in  every  work 
on  political  economy,  perfectly  in- 
telligible, perfectly  adequate  to  every 
fact  known.  It  says  that  money 
serves  to  exchange  ffoods,  and  every 
ounce  of  g^ld  which  exchanges 
ffoods  fiftUs  under  this  theoiy.  But 
ingots  buried  in  a  vault  do  not  ex- 
change goods,  nor  are  they  lent, 
consequently  there  is  no  other  pos- 
sible view  to  be  taken  of  them  but 
that  of  treasures  thrust  aside  into  a 
lumber-room.  As  to  their  having 
any  action  on  trade  and  lending, 
that  is  simply  inconceivable.     The 


doctrine  that  it  is  good  to  send 
England's  wealth  abroad  to  buy  gold, 
and  then  to  plunge  that  gold  into  a 
cellar,  is  not  a  theory :  it  is  destitute 
of  reasoning ;  it  is  no  intellectual 
summing  up  of  facts;  it  is  a  flat 
contradiction  to  the  testimony  of 
men's  eyes  and  to  common  sense, 
and  it  is  accompanied  by  no  expla- 
nation which  can  render  it  intel- 
ligible. For  me,  it  is  an  irrational 
absurdity. 

But  bankers,  it  is  replied,  lend 
money,  and  gold  is  money ;  does  not, 
jbherefore,  more  gold  mean  morQ 
money  to  lend  ?  No,  it  does  not ; 
the  same  crushing  fact  that  the  gold 
is  not  lent^  but  is  buried  in  a  cellar, 
scatters  that  argument  to  the  winds. 
Moreover,  this  language  indicates 
that  those  who  utter  it  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a 
bank.  A  bank  does  not  deal  in 
money,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,^ 
if  by  money  is  meant  cash,  gold  and 
bank-notes.  It  deals  in  debts,  writ- 
ten on  pieces  of  paper.  It  collects 
the  value  of  these  debts,  and  then 
transfers  it  on  loans  to  another  set 
of  persons.  But  to  effect  this,  cash 
is  very  little  needed — only  to  the 
extent  of  three-parts  in  a  hundred 
of  the  bank's  business.  When  a 
bank  makes  advances  to  traders,  it 
does  not  give  them  in  cash ;  money 
has  nothing  to  say  to  it — ^money, 
that  is,  counted  out  on  the  coun- 
ter. When  a  bank  has  the  3  hun- 
dredths  of  coin  provided,  money 
can  do  no  more  for  it.  The  97 
hundredths  of  its  business  are  ac- 
complished by  lines  in  ledgers  and 
pieces  of  paper.  As  fact  demon- 
strates, additional  cash  brought  to 
it,  whether  gold  or  notes,  marches 
forthwith  to  the  vaults  or  the  locked- 
up  drawer. 

But  is  it  not  certain  that  a 
banker  feels  a  vast  deal  greater  confi- 
dence in  lending  when  he  stands 
upon  an  enormous  pile  of  gold  than 
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when  a  scanty  reserve  gives  keen- 
ness to  his  fears  ?  That  maj  be ; 
but  what  does  it  amonnt  to  even 
at  the  best  ?  It  comes  to  this,  that 
when  some  people  are  good  enough 
to  leave  their  gold  in  his  hands,  he 
lends  more  fireelj — ^not  additional 
resources  supplied  by  his  aug- 
mented reserve — but  his  other  and 
previouBly  existing  means.  Upon 
this  view  let  me  ask  this  question:  In 
the  name  of  common  sense,  are  the 
people  of  England  to  be  instructed  to 
hail  with  satisfaction  the  departure 
of  their  wealth — ^their  capital — ^to 
buy  a  metal,  in  order  solely  that 
their  bankers  may  feel  comfortable 
in  having  a  quantity  of  other 
people's  gold  stored  in  their  cellars  ? 
Will  anyone  call  this  science? 
It  would  be  better  to  educate  the 
banker,  and  to  let  him  see  that  this 
gold  is  not  needed,  and  that  if  he 
carries  on  his  business  wisely,  and 
places  his  means  in  proper  invest- 
ments, he  need  never  have,  till  the 
Germans  come  over  to  seize  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  slightest 
misgiving  about  buying  sb  much 
gold  as  he  can  ever  possibly  want. 
If  the  wealth  sent  abroad  to  pur- 
chase the  gold — a  thing  which 
bankers  and  traders  never  seem  to 
dream  of — ^were  repaid,  not  with 
the  unneeded  metal,  but  with  com 
and  cotton,  and  wool  and  silk,  the 
capital  of  the  nation  would  suffer 
no  diminution  by  the  exchange, 
and  the  annual  income  of  the 
country  would  be  proportionately 
increased.  The  bills  and  cheques 
of  the  importers  of  these  commo- 
dities would  do  everything  for  the 
banker  that  the  gold  might  do  but 
never  does. 

But  do  not  the  grand  authorities 
teach  the  banks  that  the  proper 
remedy  for  arresting  a  drain  of 
gold  is  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount, 
and  thus  to  attract  capital  into  the 
country?  They  do — ^but  they 
teach  without  knowledge.  There 
is  no  harm  whatever  in  anv  drain 
of  gold— as  a  drain.     England  is 


never,  at  any  time,  short  of  a  soto- 
reign  or  an  ingot.  The  cause 
which  creates  the  drain  may  nn- 
doubtedly  raise  the  rate  of  dia- 
oount,  but  never  the  departure  it- 
self of  the  gold.  Still,  the  bankers 
may  continue  to  urge,  the  rise  in 
the  rate  of  discount  may  and  does 
determine  foreign  capitalists  to 
send  money  to  England :  it  may 
thus  turn  the  exchsmges  and  cause 
the  outflow  to  be  turned  into  an 
inflow  of  gold  into  the  Bank 
It  does;  but  in  good  sooth  what 
does  this  operation  mean?  That 
instead  of  calling  on  their  debtors  to 
repay  advances  or  selling  securities, 
the  Bank  is  to  derive  its  supply  of 
gold  from  abroad ;  but  by  an  opera- 
tion which  raises  the  rate  of  dis- 
count to  eveiy  trader  in  the  land 
who  takes  his  bill  to  a  disconnt 
office.  And  the  traders  are  asked 
to  be  fools  enough  to  rejoice  over 
this  supplying  of  the  Bank's  wants 
at  their  own  expense!  And  the 
authorities  caU  this  gold  so 
bought  abroad  capital.  If  there 
was  not  enough  abeady  in  England, 
and  it  was  really  needed  to  cany 
on  the  trading  business  of  the 
nation,  then  undoubtedly  it  would 
be  capital,  as  truly  so  as  goods 
purchased  from  tiie  Continent 
But  there  is  always  enough :  so  it 
becomes  a  supply  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  and  instantly  ceases  to  he 
capital.  The  misuse  of  the  word 
capital  by  writers  on  money  deserves 
the  strongest  condemnation.  When 
intellectual  writers,  like  the  Econo- 
mistn  speak  of  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  bankers,  the  sums  io- 
scribed  in  the  ledgers,  as  c&pM 
they  prevent  the  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  capital.  They  render 
science  impossible.  A  bank  pos- 
sesses no  capital  except  the  gold 
existing  in  its  reserve,  if  it  be  not 
in  excess.  All  its  other  means  are 
claims,  legal  rights,  written  words, 
evidence  at  law  of  debt — ^nothing 
else.  The  debtors  of  the  bank 
possess  all  its  capital,  and  that  in 
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the  form  of  goods,  whicli  tliey  have 
honght  with  the  legal  claims  for 
money  transferred  to  them  from  the 
bank. 

Bat  there  is  one  ailment  more 
with  which  all  perception  of  the 
nature  of  currency  and  the  action 
of  gold  is  arrested.  It  is  all  yery 
line,  exclaim  the  authorities;  sci* 
ence  may  say  what  it  pleases  ;  but 
we  see  the  &ot8,  and  we  know  that 
a  large  reserve  of  gold  means  low 
rates  of  disoonnti  and  a  low  reserve 
the  reverse.  Hence  we  learn  to 
regulate  prices^  to  control  loans, 
and  to  guide  the  rates  of  interest  by 
managing  the  circulation.  The  fact, 
thus  insisted  on  by  the  practical 
men,  is  a  fiction;  it  has  no  exist- 
ence. It  is  not  true  that  loans  and 
rates  of  discount  are  governed  by 
the  reserves  of  gold,  still  less  by 
any  regulation  of  the  currency. 
Currency  has  nothing  to  do  with 
loans  and  discount ;  it  would  be  a 
marvel  if  it  had.  It  is  a  hopeless 
task  to  show  that  any  movement 
amongst  the  three-parts  of  a  bank's 
receipts,  which  are  composed  of 
cash,  can  exercise  a  dominant  in- 
fluence over  the  other  ninety-seven 
— the  ninety-seven  which  are  the 
fund  with  which  bankers  make  vir- 
tually all  their  loans.  To  explain 
such  a  force  would  be  as  hard  as  to 
discuss  perpetual  motion.  But  this 
force  is  as  big  a  myth  as  the  per- 
petual motion.  Want  of  space  pre- 
vents me  from  giving  the  proof 
here.  I  must  refer  to  a  paper 
which  was  read  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Liverpool  in  Septem- 
ber of  last  year,  and  was  published 
in  the  final  number  of  the  North 
BrUish  Beview.  1  showed  from  re- 
corded figures  that  the  rate  of  dis- 
count varied  in  no  regular  proper- 
tion  whatever  with  the  rise  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  reserve ;  that  all  sorts 
of  rates  of  interest  accompanied  all 
Borts  of  reserves ;  that,  as  in  May 
1 866,  a  g^igantio  increase  of  lending 
can  be  made,  without  any  increase 
of  reserve ;  and  finally,  that  no  rela- 


tion whatever  of  cause  and  effect 
exists  between  the  amount  of  the 
Bank's  reserve  or  its  rate  of  dis- 
count on  commercial  bills.  The 
figures  demonstrated  that  an  assump- 
tion, for  which  no  rational  expla- 
nation can  be  devised,  finds  no 
warrant  in  the  records  of  £Ebct. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  the 
Times  of  August  ii  reached  me. 
Its  Ci^  article  on  that  day  contains 
a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  true 
nature  of  currency  and  of  the  dis- 
tressed cry  of  perplexity  which 
stubborn  flaicts  at  times  extort  from 
the  strongest  of  gold  theorists. 
The  assumption  that  gold  is  always 
a  good  thing  to  import,  that  it  does 
good  to  the  money-market,  aug- 
ments reserves,  supplies  means  for 
lending,  and  diminishes  the  rate  of 
discount,  has  hitherto  had  no  sturdier 
nor  more  persistent  advocate  than 
this  writer  in  the  Times,  l^ow,  let  us 
hear  what  he  writes  on  August  1 1 : 
'2,357,9751.  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  Bank  since  July  26.'  A 
stupendous  sum  to  disappear  in  a 
fortnight;  the  writer  feels  it  to  be 
so.  He  feels,  too,  that  agitation  in 
the  money-market  ought  to  have 
made  its  appearance,  that  loans 
ought  to  have  become  stiffer,  the 
tendency  of  discount  to  have 
pointed  to  a  rise,  and  merchants  to 
have  been  uneasy  about  the  terms 
to  be  exacted  on  their  bills.  So 
he  g^s  on  to  remark:  'A  move- 
ment which  in  ordinary  times  would 
exercise  an  inmiediate  influence  on 
all  the  markets.'  Here  is  the  per- 
plexity: the  expected  occurrences 
do  not  show  themselves:  what  is 
the  explanation?  'But  for  many 
months  past  the  position  of  the 
Bank  has  been  one  in  which  the 
gradual  influx  or  efflux  of  four  or 
five  millions  was  to  be  regarded 
as  an  unimportant  contingency.' 
Four  or  five  millions  taken  away 
unimportant!  Why,  that  is  ex- 
actly my  doctrine,  that  currency  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  it  is  called  heresy.     This 
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is  nothing  less  tban  'an  acinial 
abandonment  of  the  cold-theory. 
The  Economist  told  ns  a  little  earlier 
that  the  export  of  five  millions  for 
the  French  indemnity  was  to  pro- 
duce stiiong  effects  in  the  monej- 
inarket  of  England ;  and  here  is 
his  brother  theorist  of  the  Times, 
saying  that  no  effects  at  all  have 
been  produced  during  many  months. 
The  conjurors  and  wise  men  called 
for  wonaers,  and  the  wonders  will 
not  come.  The  practical  men  are 
contradicted  by  &ct6,  and  they  know 
that  they  are  so.  However,  com- 
mon sense  begins  to  dawn  upon 
their  understandings.  '  In  the  pre- 
sent position  of  Europe  large  sums 
may  come  and  go  without  convey- 
ing the  slightest  indication  of  a 
commercial  character.*  The  writer 
has  made  the  great  transition :  he 
has  passed  from  a  law  of  cause  and 
effect  found  in  the  state  of  the 
currency  to  indications  furnished 
by  commercial  events.  The  pre- 
tension of  doctrine  and  know- 
ledge is  g^ven  up,  and  we  are 
brought  to  mere  observation  of 
occurrences,  much  as  the  saOor, 
ignorant  of  all  science,  looks  at 
the  clouds  and  guesses  what  the 
weather  is  likely  to  be.    'Pertur* 


bations,'  in  the  stock  of  gold,  how- 
ever  vast,  '  have  demanded  little 
notice,  unless  they  be  accompanied 
by  symptoms  of  an  unsound  ten- 
dency in  the  general  course  of  our 
commercial  or  financial  affiurs.' 
The  full  truth  is  here  stated,  thongh 
probably  the  writer  will  not  admit 
it,  when  put  in  other  words,  nor 
confess  his  conversion  to  the  only 
view  which  common  sense  can  hold, 
that  ease  and  difficulty  in  the  money 
marketand  rates  of  discount  depend, 
not  on  the  quantity  of  coin  and 
ingots  stored  at  the  Bank,  bnt  on 
the  situation  of  capital.  Unsoond 
trade,  unsound  financial  practices, 
capital  destroyed  by  expenditure 
which  is  not  reproductive,  deficient 
harvests,  bad  cotton  crops,  and 
other  forces  of  like  nature,  maj  act 
terribly  on  the  money-market ;  bnt 
never  g^ld,  unless  it  be  the  buying 
of  too  much  of  it,  nor  currency, 
nor  bank-notes,  nor  any  other  in- 
struments of  exchange.  These  do 
not  belong  to  the  money-markets- 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They 
transfer  goods  from  one  hand  to 
another;  but  they  are  not  the 
goods,  nor  do  they  make  them 
greater  or  fewer. 
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©ESPATCH    ON    THE   MIIirARY 
ORGAKISATION  OF  PRUSSIA. 

FRENCH  journals  show  what  as- 
toimdingly  erroneous  notions 
exist  in  France  of  the  military  or- 
ganisation of  Prussia.  The  object 
of  mj  present  task  is  to  detail  the 
general  features  of  this  organisation. 
It  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  consider 
that  of  i  8 14,  which  has  lasted,  with 
a  few  minor  changes,  for  forty-five 
years ;  then  to  point  out  the  impor- 
tant reformations  which  were  exe- 
cuted in  1859  ^^^  i860. 

Organisation  0/1814. 

After  our  misfortunes  in  18 14, 
Prussia  had  a  population  of  ten 
millions,  with  a  budget  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  million  francs. 
With  such  means  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  maintain  a  permanent 
army  equal  to  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing great  Powers.  Consequently 
the  officers  aj^inted  to  organise 
the  military  forces  of  the  kingdom 
strove  to  compensate  for  the  scarcity 
of  men  and  money  by  the  applica- 
tion of  principles  of  morality  and 
justice;  they  ordained  'obligatory 
service  for  every  subject.' 

Witnesses  of  the  important  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  Landwehr  in 
1813  and  1814,  thanks  to  its  un- 
bounded patriotism,  the  commis- 
sioners carried  out  a  second  (evi- 
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dently  erroneous)  princi;^,  rix. 
that  men  who,  during  their  youth, 
have  served  a  certain  time  with  the 
colours,  aare  capable,  when  called 
out  for  war,  of  amalgamation  with 
regular  troops.  Whence  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Landw^ir  in  1814. 
In  consequence  of  this  fallacious 
theory,  the  army  was  essentially 
destined  to  become  during  peace 
the  great  school  of  war  of  the  nation. 

One  may  say  that  its  object  was 
to  create  '  Landwehrmen.'  It  was 
decided  that  each  annual  contingent 
should  serve  a  certain  time  in  the 
standing  army.  But  what  should 
be  the  duration  of  service  ?  Three 
years  were  considered  as  ample  to 
give  every  man  a  necessary  military 
training.  It  is  difficult  to  reeognise 
that  this  was  the  true  belief  of  the 
organisers,  for  the  probability  is 
that  such  a  brief  term  of  service 
was  forced  upon  them  by  the  two- 
fold influence  of  the  annual  contin- 
gent (40,000  men  in  18 14)  and  the 
small  portion  of  the  rcTenue  which 
Prussia  was  able  to  allot  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  forces  (ninety- 
'  four  million  francs). 

But  whatever  the  reason  was, 
they  fixed  upon  three  years  as  the 
duration  of  effective  service.  After 
the  lapse  of  l^ese  three  years,  the 
men  served  for  two  years  in  the 
Reserve,  and  then  pasMd  on  to  the 
Landwehr.  The  law  of  September  3, 
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1814,  respecting  obligatory  service, 
and  the  regulations  of  November  2 1 , 

1 81 5,  regarding  the  Landwehr,  or* 
iained  that  every  efficient  male 
dhonld  belong, 

To  the  standing  anny  5  years 
(3  effective  service,  2  re- 
serve), from  20  to  25. 

To  the  Landwehr  (ist  ban) 
7  years,  from  25  to  32  ;  (2nd 
ban)  7  years,  from  32  to  39. 

1.  Permanent  Army. — The  annual 
contingent,composed  of  every  effici- 
ent youth  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
numbered  40,000  men :  therefore  the 
standing  army  consisted  of  treble  the 
number,  i.e.  1 20,000  men,  and  includ- 
ing officers,  workmen,  &c.,  about 
1 30,000  men.     It  contained 

45  regiments  of  infantry^ 
10  battalions  of  rifles, 
38  regiments  of  cavalry, 
9  regiments  of  artillery, 
3  divisions  of  pioneers  (engi- 
neers and  pontooneers). 

2.  The  Reserve. — The  troops  of 
the  reserve  should  have  numbered 
80,000  men  (twice  40,000) :  but 
mortality  and  the  necessity  of  leav- 
ing a  portion  of  the  reserve  at  the 
dep6ts  reduced  the  number  to 
60,000;  which,  in  time  of  war, 
being  united  to  the  130,000  men 
above  enumerated,  made  a  total  of 
190,000. 

3.  Tlie  Landwehr  (ist  ban)  con- 
sisted of  men  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty -two.  In 
time  of  war  it  should  number 
1 50,000  men :  divided  into  thirty- 
six  regiments  of  infantry  and  thirty- 
four  of  cavalry,  of  which  but  very 
weak  cadres  were  retained  in  time  of 
peace ;  the  remainder  of  the  force 
being  on  furlough.  The  Landwehr 
possessed  neither  artiller)',  engineer, 
nor  rifle  troops.  These  corps,  esti- 
mated at  20,000  men,  were  distri- 
buted throughout  the  army  when 
it  was  mobilised. 

Two  regiments  ot  cavalry  or  in- 
fantry   composed  a    brigade.      In 
1852,  however,  a  regiment  of  the 
.  Line  was  added  to  each  brigade. 


The  Permanent  army  and  the 
first  ban  of  the  Landwehr  were  the 
troops  who  were  destined  to  be  ac- 
tively employed  during  a  campaign. 
By  the  preceding  figures  the  total 
strength  should  be  360,000  men, 
but  30,000  were  detached  to  garri- 
son the  kingdom :  the  available  force 
was  therefore  330,000  men. 

The  dep6t  troops  numbcre<l 
50,000  men.  They  were  composed 
of  recruits  and  a  portion  of  the 
Reserve. 

4.  Landwehr  (2nd  ban). — No 
cadres  were  retained.  In  time  ot 
war  it  furnished  110,000  men  (in- 
fantry and  cavalry),  which,  with 
the  above-named  30,000,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  interior  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  disposable 
military  forces  of  Prussia,  obtained 
by  this  first  organisation,  consisted 
of: 

A. — Field  Army,  including — 

I.  Permanent 


army    . 
2.  Resei'ves 

1 50,000 
60,000 

3.  Rifles,  engi- 
neers,      and 

artillery 
4.  Infantry  and 
cavalry  of  the 
1st  ban  of  the 

Landwehr 

1 50,000 

360,000 

Detached        to 

garrison  for- 

tresses . 

30,000 

Field  army  330,00c 

B. — Depot  troops  (re- 
cruits, Landwehr, 
1st  ban)     .       .       .     50,000 

C. — Forces  available 
for  interior  defence : 

1.  2nd   ban    of 
Landwehr     .   1 10,000 

2.  Above  cited     30,000 

1 40,000 


520,000 
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Of  these  520,000  men,  represent- 
ing one-twentieth  of  the  Prossian 
population,  but  one-fourth  belonged 
to  the  paid  standing  army.  The 
authors  of  the  system  thought  that 
they  had  thus  mastered  the  problem 
of  the  best  military  organisation 
for  Prussia:  they  had  established 
an  economical  army  in  time  of  peace, 
but  numerous  in  time  of  war. 

What  are  the  leading  character- 
istics of  this  organisation?  The 
standing  army  is  not  made  an  in- 
dependent military  force,  capable  oi 
executing  the  chief  operations  of  a 
war.  Too  weak  nnmeiically  to  play 
such  a  part — since,  including  the 
Reserves,  it  numbers  but  190,000 
men — ^tbe  necessary  war  strength  is 
only  obtained  by  its  union  with 
170,000  Landwehr  troops,  which 
consist  of  nearly  half  the  whole 
force.  The  standing  army  had 
therefore  but  one  aim,  that  of  form- 
ing a  school  of  instruction  for  the 
nation,  or  in  other  words  for  the 
Landwehr.  In  short,  the  organisa- 
tion of  1 81 4  was  based  on  the 
Landwehr  system. 

Errors  of  the  Organisation  of  1814. 

The  errors  of  this  organisation 
are  so  apparent  that  we  wonder  how 
it  could  possibly  have  lasted  forty- 
five  years.  They  showed  them- 
selves in  a  most  deplorable  manner 
during  the  campaigns  of  1 848  and 
1 849  m  Schleswig  and  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Baden,  and  in  the  mobili- 
sations of  1850  and  1859. 

The  principal  fault  was  the  obli« 

Stion  of  brigading  1 70,000  of  the 
ndwehr  with  the  regular  army 
in  time  of  war.  Experience  proved 
that,  reckoning  for  various  losses, 
it  was  necessary,  to  complete  this 
number,  to  take  the  men  of  seven 
years  of  the  first  Landwehr  ban 
(those  between  tweniy-five  and 
thirty-two).  How  was  it  possible 
to  rely  in  time  of  war  on  men  who 
had  left  the  service,  some  two,  some 
three,  and  some  nine  years  pre- 
viously, and  of  which  half  were 


married  ? — ^for  Prussian  statistics  tell 
us  that  the  percentage  of  men  who 
marry  is, 

30  per  cent,  between  25  and  26, 
46   >i        n  >»         29    „    30, 

63     »  »>  n  3>      »>     32. 

We  must  add  that  a  large  number 
of  these  men  were  forced  to  aban- 
don their  families,  who  being  de- 
prived of  all  means  of  subsistence 
were  entirely  dependent  on  the 
charity  of  the  municipalities. 

The  Landwehr  answered,  with 
the  greatest  discontent,  the  call  to 
arms  in  1848,  1850,  and  1859.  '^^^ 
most  disgraceful  scenes  took  place : 
cases  of  open  insubordination,  even 
before  the  enemy,  were  not  unfre- 
quent.  Even  the  Landwehr  troops 
who  remained  faithful  proved 
themselves  to  be  totally  inefficient. 
These  events  show  that  the  army 
organisers  of  18 14  were  mistaken 
when  they  thought  that  the  Land- 
wehr would  always  be  animated  by 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  in  181 3. 

Another  error  of  this  organisation 
lay  in  the  composition  of  brigades. 
As  each  brigade  contained  two 
regiments,  one  of  the  Line  and  the 
other  of  the  Landwehr,  it  was  im- 
possible to  form  when  necessary 
solid  corps  (brigades  or  divisions) 
which  would  not  include  some  ot 
the  Landwehr. 

Again,  the  defective  education  and 
training  of  Landwehr  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  transfer  a 
large  number  of  those  of  the  Line 
to  the  Landwehr,  and  vice  versd. 
These  numerous  changes,  which 
were  necessary  when  war  broke 
out,  formed  a  serious  obstacle  to 
efficiency. 

Finally,  one  must  not  omit  to 
bring  against  the  organisation  of 
1 814  the  enormous  expenditure 
which  a  mobilisation  imposed  on 
the  municipalities,  who  were  obliged 
to  support  the  needy  families  of 
the  Lendwehrmen.  Li  1859  they 
had  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
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wore  thftn  fi£fcy-frve  thonfluid  fiuni- 
lies,  at  a  monthly  cost  of  a  miDian 
of  francs.  In  1850  the  snm 
amounted  to  two  Tnillinng  a  month, 
exclusive  of  private  donations,  which 
produced  as  much  again. 

The  above-named  inconveniences 
were  alone  snfficientlj  serious  to 
render  a  reorganisation  of  the  army 
imperative.  It  was  began  in  1859, 
and  oontinned  thronghoat  the  fol- 
lowing years,  in  ^ite  of  the  well- 
known  conflict  which  since  then 
has  divided  the  Prussian  GU)vem- 
ment  and  the  Parliament. 

Beorganisaiion  0/  1 860. 

Before  consnlting  on  the  means 
of  remedying  the  errors  of  the  old 
organisation,  the  officers  charged 
with  that  duty  determined  to  apply 
rigorously  the  system  of  obligatory 
service,  which  had  been  constantly 
in£ringed  since  1814.  In  fact,  al- 
though the  Prussian  population  had 
increased  withunpamUeled  rapidity, 
viz.  from  ten  millions  to  eighteen 
millions  in  forty-five  years,  the  effec- 
tive strength  of  the  standing  army 
remained  the  same,  130,000  to 
140,000  men,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  to  levy  more  than  40,000 
men  annually — the  same  contingent 
as  was  supphed  in  1815. 

The  resolt  was  that  every  year 
a  considerable  number  of  efficient 
young  men  were  not  enrolled,  and 
thai,  in  1859  ^^^  instance,  when 
the  whole  contingent  numbered 
63,000,  more  than  a  third  were  ex- 
empted. The  injustice  of  this  ar- 
rangement was  especially  apparent 
when  the  army  was  mobilised,  for 
Lflndwehrmen  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty-two  found 
themselves  sent  up  to  the  front, 
while  youths  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  took  no  share  in  the  defence  of 
the  land. 

The  roorganisers  settled  to  rein- 
trodnoo  before  all  things  the  funda^ 
mental  principle  of  obligatory  ser- 
vice. It  was  agreed  that  the  entire 
annual  contingent  of  60,000  'men 


should  enter  the  army  for  the  same 
period  as  formerly,  viz.  three  years. 
By  these  means  ihe  standing  army 
received  a  considerable  aogmenta- 
tion  in  strength.     An  angmentatum 
of  '  cadres '  was  also  a  neeesaary 
consequence :  so  were  established 
36  new  regiments  of  infiintry, 
10  bajfetaHons  of  fusiliers, 
10  regiments  of  cavalry, 
5  divisions  of  artillery. 
The     standing     army,   formerly 
numbering  1 3o,ooomen,  was  &us  in« 
creased  to  210,000.      Prussia  was 
able  to  maintain  it  without  difficulty, 
as  the  revenue  had  risen  from  two 
hundred    and    seventy  million  to 
four    hundred     and    eighty-seven 
million  francs  since  1814. 

Attention  was  next  turned  to 
the  remedying  of  the  errors  of  the 
old  organisation.  The  Landwriir 
was  retained,  but  its  role  and  charac- 
ter wore  completely  altered.  They 
decided  that  '  it  should  no  longer 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  field 
army.'  Up  to  thai  time  half  the 
army  was  composed  of  the  ist 
ban  of  the  Landwehr ;  in  future  its 
duties  were  to  be  confined  '  to  the 
internal  defence  of  the  country,' 
that  is  to  say  the  task  set  apart  for 
the  2nd  ban  by  the  organisation  of 
1814. 

In  order  to  bring  the  effective 
strength  of  the  field  army  to  the 
necessary  number  of  370,000  men, 
the  duration  of  service  in  the  Re- 
serve was  raised  from  two  to  four 
years.      It  was  agreed  that  all  m^i 
eligible  for  service  should  belong : 
To  the  Field  Army  7  years  (3 
years  effective  service,  4  years 
Reserve),  20  to  27. 
To  the  Landwehr  (ist  ban)  5 

years  (27  to  32). 
To  the  Landwehr  (2nd  ban) 
7  years  (32  to  39). 
Before  we  proceed  farther,  let  us 
compare  the  organisation  of  18 14 
with  that  of  1 860. 

Their  common  points  are  : 

I .  Obligatory  service  for  every 
subject. 
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2.  Military  training  during  a 
certain  lime  in  the  stanmng 
army. 

3.  Compnlsory  liabiliiy  to  fur- 
ther service  until  a  certain 
age,  first  in  the  Reserve, 
then  in  the  Landwehr. 

Regarding  the  differences,  they 
^ire  striking.  In  the  organisation 
of  1814  the  standing  army  was  no- 
thing, taking  all  in  all,  but  the 
national  school  of  war.  To  bring  it 
up  to  its  war  strength  it  was  neces- 
sary to  double  its  effective  with 
Landwehr  regiments,  composed  of 
men  from  25  to  32  years  of  age,  dis- 
accustomed to  service,  and  of  whom 
half  were  married. 

In  the  organisation  of  i860,  the 
standing  army  is  also  the  national 
school  of  war;  but  it  forms  the 
field  army  independently,  by  the 
simple  incorporation  of  the  Reserve. 
'  The  Landwehr  does  not  appear 
in  it  in  any  shape;'  its  role  is  en- 
tirely  confbied  to  the  garrisoning 
of  the  interior.  Such  is  the  prin- 
cipal ameHoration  of  the  former 
organisation.  Prussia  has  thereby 
benefited  in  the  possession  of  a 
more  numerous  Field  Army,  com- 
posed entirely  of  men  between  20 
and  27  years  of  age.  The  men  from 
28  to  32,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  married  and  settled,  needed  no 
longer  to  dread  being  called  out  for 
every  mobilisation  or  any  ordinary 
war.  Charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  country,  they  knew  that  they 
would  only  have  to  fight  and  assisfc 
the  Field  Army  in  extreme  cases.  As 
is  evident,  the  result  was  favourable 
to  the  main  interests  of  the  country, 
and  especially  to  agriculture. 

People  in  France  seem  to  think 
that  the  Landwehr  plays  the  same 
part  now  as  before  the  reorgani- 
sation.  Because  the  Landwehr  took 
part  in  the  Danish  war,  and  more 
recently  m  the  Bohemian  campaign, 
they  seem  to  think  that  it  forms  a 
portion  of  the  army,  and  thai  they 
fight  side  by  side.  This  requires 
some  explanation. 


The  decision  which  fixed  the  du- 
ration of  service  in  the  Reserve  at 
four  years  was  put  into  force  in 
October  1 860  (it  is  in  October  that 
the  annual  contingent  is  enrolled)  : 
consequently,  the  service  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  several  contingents  is — 
For  the    contingent  of  1859, 
from  October  1 862  to  Octo- 
ber 1864. 
For  the  contingent  of  i860, 
fr*om  October  1865  to  Octo- 
ber 1867. 
For  the  contingent  of   1861, 
from  October  1 864  to  Octo- 
ber 1868. 
For  the   contingent  of   1862, 
from  October  1865  to  Octo- 
ber 1869. 
For  the  contingent  of  1863, 
from  October  1 866  to  Octo- 
ber 1870. 
Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the 
last  war,  in  June  1 866,  Prnasia  only 
had  the  reserves  of  1863,  1864,  and 
1865  at  her  disposal.     It  was  for 
this  reason  that  she  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Landwehr  to 
complete  the  battalions  of  the  army. 
About  a  thousand   Landwehrmen 
were  allotted  to  every  battalion  of 
a  thousand  men.     But  it   is  espe- 
cially desirable  to  take  notice  that 
she  would  not  have  adopted  tkia 
course  if  the  reserves  of  four  yeaira 
had  been  available.     It  is  only  from 
the  present  time  (end  of  1 866)  that 
the  full  effects  of  the  reorganisatiein 
of  1 860  are  experienced,  and  Prussia 
now  disposes  of  the  reserves  of  four 
consecutive   years.     In  the   main, 
she  will  not  resort  again  to   the 
Landwdir  to  make  up  the  battalions 
or  squadrons  of  the  army ;  she  will 
only  do  80  to  organise  special  ser- 
viaes,  such  as  railway  companies, 
compamesof  bearers  of  the  wounded, 
telegraphic  companies,  &c. 

It  is  therefore  very  important  to 
remember  that  Prussia  enters  firom 
the  present  moment  (end  of  1866) 
into  the  ftiU  enjoyment  of  the  mili- 
tary resources  which  she  created  for 
herself  by  the  organisation  of  1 860. 
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The  total  of  lier  forces  (exclusive  of 
the  recent  annexatious)  may  thus  be 
set  down : 

A. — Field  Army,  consisting  of : 

1.  The  standing 

army     .         .  210,000 

2.  The  reserves 

of  4  years      .  160,000 

370,000 

B. — ^Depot  troops  (i*e- 
cruits  and  portion 
of  reserves)  .  110,000 

C. — Troops  charged 
with  the  internal 
defence,  Landwehr 
(ist  ban)         .         .  150,000 

Total    630,000 


exclusive  of  the  2nd  ban  of  the 
Landwehr,  which  could  furnish,  in 
case  of  need,  from  1 50,000  to  200,000 
men.* 

Thus  Prussia  can  place  on  foot  a 
Field  Army  of  370,000  men,  exclu- 
sive of  110,000  depot  troops,  total 
480,000  men,  without  recourse  to 
the  Landwehr.  It  provides  an  effec- 
tive strength  more  than  sufiBcient 
for  such  mobilisations  as  those  of 
1 850  and  1 859,  or  for  ordinary  wars 
such  as  those  of  Baden  or  Denmark. 
But  if  Prussia  had  a  great  war  for 
which  her  Field  Armv  would  not 
anffice,  or  if  she  sustained  a  disaster. 


she  would  make  use  of  the  1st  ban 
of  the  Landwehr,  either  for  supply- 
ing losses,  or  as  a  second  line.    She 
would  then  have  recourse  to  tiiiis 
1st    ban,     commencing    with    the 
youngest  (from   27    to  29  or  30). 
In  the  last  war,   for  instance,  in 
which  Prussia  was  obliged  to  de- 
ploy   considerable    forces,    several 
battalions  and  regiments  of  Land- 
wehr were  included  in  the  army  of 
the  '  Ulain ' ;  two  divisions  of  liwd- 
wehr  occupied  Saxony,  and  the  in- 
fantry division  of  the  Landwehr  of 
the  Guard,  consisting  of  12  batta- 
lions (about   10,000  men),  entered 
Bohemia  and  was  joined  to  the  Field 
Army  on  July  2.     On  July  3,  dnring 
the     battle     of    Koniggratz,  this 
division  was  a  day's  march  in  rear, 
and  it  would  have  been  able  to  ren- 
der important  services  on  the  mor- 
row, if  the  Prussians  had  obtained  a 
doubtful  victory  or  if  they  had  been 
defeated.     This  infantry  division  of 
the  Landwehr  of  the  Guard  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  bodies  of  men 
one  could  possibly  see.     ExclunTelj 
composed  of  picked  men  from  2]  to 
30  years  of  age,  manly  and  robust 
in  physique,  it  presents  a  magni- 
ficent  appearance.     It  is  doabtfol 
whether  it  could  undergo  the  &- 
tigues  of  a  long  campaign,  bnt  well 
handled  in  any  given  circnmstanoe 
it  would  be  an  invaluable  auxiliazy* 


THE  GARDE  NATIONALE    MOBILE 
OF  FRANCE. 

Military  Despatch  of  August  1 2, 

1869. 

1.  *  On  the  Law  of  February  i, 
1868,  on  the  Beoruitment  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Organisation  of  the 
Garde  Nationale  Mobile.' 

In  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  Minister  for  War  to  inform 


his  Excellency  what  is  thought  in 
Prussia  of  the  new  Military  Organi- 
sation Law  of  February  i,  1868, 
and  more  especially  of  the  establiflh- 
ment  of  the  Garde  Nationale  Mobile, 
I  beg  to  continue  my  brief  and  hur- 
ried remarks  in  my  despatch  of 
March  29,  1868,  on  that  most  im- 
portant subject. 

When  the  law  was  promulgated 
last  year,  it  was  first  thought  at 


*  Baron  Stoffers  despatch  is  dated  November  t866.  He  has  not  reckoned  the  thrw 
provinces  which  Fjmssia  annexed,  and  vhere  she  was  already  beginning  to  establish  ber 
militaiy  system.  Now  Prnssia,  aggrandised  by  the  other  States  of  Sie  North  QenuQ 
Confederation,  has  a  force  of  960,000  men,  m  spite  of  the  reduction  of  UMitj  to 
service  from  nineteen  to  twelve  years  by  the  suppression  of  the  and  ban  of  the  Landwehr. 
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Berlin  that  its  measures  were 
calculated  to  augment  the  military 
resources  of  Fraiiee  ;  but  after  u 
more  searching  examination  this 
first  idea  has  been  considerably 
modified.  In  Prussia,  where  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  obli- 
gatory service  has  thrown  out  such 
extensive  roots,  and  has  so  power- 
fully contributed  to  the  greatness 
of  the  country,  most  people  are  of 
opinion  that  our  new  law  of  mili- 
tary organisation  is  a  progress,  in 
the  sense  that  it  implies,  although 
only  in  time  of  war,  the  adoption 
of  that  same  moral  and  just  prin- 
ciple of  obligatory  service  for  every 
subject.  But  people  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  lenslator,  after  hav- 
ing admitted  it,  is  unable  to  apply 
it ;  for  in  point  of  fact  the  law  does 
not  sanction  the  slightest  military 
training  being  given  to  the  Crarde 
Rationale  Mobile.  It  is  also  looked 
upon  as  a  nonsensical  or  imperfect 
measure,  which,  far  from  adding  to 
the  power  of  France,  will  produce 
nothing  but  an  enfeeblement  of  its 
resources.  As  will  be  shown,  this 
appreciation  of  our  new  law  of 
military  organisation,  an  apprecia- 
tion arrived  at  here  by  a  practical 
and  thoughtful  people,  is  unfortu- 
nately but  too  true. 

This  law,  after  having  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  country,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Field  Army,  a  sup- 
plementary force  of  more  than 
500,000  men,  under  the  name  of 
*  Garde  NationaJe  Mobile,'  contains 
the  following  unjustifiable  article 
(Article  9)  : 

The  young  men  composing  the 
'  Gfarde  Nationale  Mobile '  are 
subject,  unless  legitimately 
absent-— 

1.  To  manoeuvres  which  take 
place  in  the  canton  in  which 
the  individual  resides. 

2.  To  meetings  by  companies 
or  battalions,  which  take 
place  in  the  circumscrip- 
tion of  the  company  or  bat- 
tahon. 


3.  Each  drill  or  meeting  cannot 
require    the    presence    *for 
more  than  one  day '  of  the 
youths  who  are  called  thereto. 
These  drills    or    meetings   cannot 
take  place  more  than  fifteen  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year.     One  is 
dumbfounded  when  one  thinks  that 
such    a  ridiculous  measure  could 
possibly  have  been  proposed  and  seri- 
ously discussed  by  the  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  of  a  great  country,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  Government 
who  consents  to  accept  it,  and  intro- 
duce it  as  law. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  was  not 
one  single  man  in  those  assemblies 
to  say  to  his  colleagues,  'But 
this  law  that  you  are  about  to  pass 
is  nothing  but  a  snare  :  you  are  de- 
ceiving yourselves  without  knowing 
it,  and  you  are  deceiving  France. 
What !  do  you  really  mean  to  add 
several  hundred  thousand  young 
men  to  her  military  forces  under 
the  name  of  "  Grarde  Nationale 
Mobile,"  and  you  deprive  them  at 
the  same  time  of  all  opportunity  of 
training  ?  For,  what  military  train- 
ing do  you  suppose  a  man  can 
undergo  who  in  the  majority  of 
departments  and  "  in  a  single  day" 
will  have  to  walk  two  or  three 
leagues  from  his  abode  to  the  ren- 
dezvous, the  same  distance  to  return 
home  in  the  evening,  and  who  in 
addition,  all  in  one  day,  will  have 
to  attend  roll  calls,  parsbdes  of  every 
kind,  issue  of  clothing,  Ac,,  &c,  ? 
Do  yon  not  recognise  that  it  is  ma- 
terially impossible  to  find  in  that 
one  single  day  even  a  short  quarter 
of  an  hour  which  could  really  be 
devoted  to  mihtary  training?  If 
you  do  not  consider  it  your  duty 
to  occupy  the  time  (acoorder  nn 
d^placement)  of  the  young  men 
composing  the  Grarde  Mobile  for 
more  than  a  single  day,  then  alter 
the  project  completely,  and  simply 
revert  to  the  law  of  1 832  ;  for,  once 
more,  that  which  has  been  brought 
up  for  your  sanction  is  impractic- 
able and  contrary  to  common  sense.' 
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And  the  speaker  would,  I  sap- 
poae,  have  only  needed,  to  carry 
the  House  with  him,  to  relate  how 
things  are  managed  in  Pmssia  at 
the  trainings  of  the  Beserre  and  the 
Land wehr.  Here  I  shall  saj  nothing 
original :  I  shall  confine  mjsdif  to 
Btatang  that  which  is  known  hj 
every  officer  and  man  of  the  Pms- 
sianarmj. 

In  Pmsaiay  the  Reserve  and 
Landwehr  men,  who  live  at  home 
and  work  at  their  respectire  pro- 
fessions,  sre  liable,  during  the 
period  of  their  service  in  the  Reserve 
or  the  Landwehr,  to  trainings,  in 
order  to  keep  np  the  military  educa- 
tion which  Ibey  previously  received 
during  three  years'  service  with  the 
colours. 

In  accordance  with  the  sixib  and 
seventh  paragraphs  of  the  law  of 
November  9,  1867,  every  man  of 
the  Reserve  is  bound  to  take  part, 
during  his  service  in  that  force,  in 
two  trainings,  neither  of  which 
must  exceed  a  fortnight ;  and  the 
men  of  the  in£Euitry  of  the  Land- 
wehr can  be  called  out,  daring  their 
service  therein,  to  drills,  either  by 
companies  or  by  battalions,  each  of 
which  lasts  eight  or  fourteen  days. 

The  fortnight  is  thus  spent: 

On  the  first  day  the  men  leave 
hon:ie  in  the  morning  and  repair  to 
the  centre  of  the  district,  where  the 
drills  take  place,  which  is  generally 
a  journey  of  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  (English).  When  they  arrive 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous  they 
answer  to  their  names,  and  proceed 
then  to  the  clothing  store,  where 
their  uniform  is  issued  to  them ; 
thence  to  the  armoniy,  where  they 
receive  their  rifles  and  accoutre- 
ments. These  several  operations, 
which  take  far  more  time  than  one 
would  at  first  suppose,  are  not  over 
till  pretty  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
this  first  day  is  never  used  to  drill 
men  fatigued  by  so  many  necessary 
journeys. 

And  yet  more  :  the  second  day  is 
also  frequently  lost  for  drill ;  for  it 


happens  miuieiimes  tiiat  the  assem-' 
bling;  the  nmstering,  and  the  vari- 
ous  issnes  have  not  been  able  to  be 
completed  the  first  day.  To  which. 
it  may  be  well  to  add,  thai  men 
coming  from  different  parts  of  the 
district,  and  glad  to  meet  each 
other  after  the  lapse  of  a  longisb 
time,  come  together  in  the  evening-, 
where  they  sing  and  diink,  which 
is  not  conducive  to  the  steadiness 
or  utility  of  manoeuvres  on  the 
morrow.  The  officers  are  generally 
very  lenient  on  this  score:  they 
look  upon  the  second  day  as  lost 
for  drills  or  manceuvres ;  and  they 
only  begin  them  on  die  third  day. 

That  is  the  course  of  things  in 
Prussia,  a  country  long  since  accus- 
tomed to  these  annual  driUs.  The 
men,  as  has  just  been  shown,  spend 
the  whole  of  the  first  day  in  assem- 
bling, in  mustering,  in  taking  their 
meals,  in  receiving  their  clothing, 
their  armament  and  equipment,  and 
consequently  the  drills  cannot 
begin  till  the  second  or  even  the 
third  day. 

Is  it  not  apparent  now  that  in 
France  the  young  men  composing 
the  Garde  Nationale  Mobile,  who 
are  called  out  for  training  in  the 
cantons  of  their  abodes,  or  assem- 
bled for  battalion  or  company  drill, 
will  have  to  undergo  on  the  first 
day  just  exactly  the  same  as  the 
men  of  the  Prussian  Reserve  or 
Landwehr  ?  or  in  other  words,  that 
they  will  have  to  walk  a  certain 
dis^nce  (which  will  generally  be 
six  or  seven  miles)  to  rendezvous  at 
the  appointed  place,  and  then  to 
attend  parades,  roll  calls,  and  vari- 
ous issues  of  arms,  clothing,  &c. 
If  one  thinks  that  the  ninth  article 
of  the  new  law  requires  that  aft^^ 
these  several  operations  the  men 
shall  travel  the  same  distance  as 
they  accomplished  in  the  morning 
to  return  to  their  homes,  one  must 
recognise  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  drill  to  be  taught  in  that  day. 

More  is  not  reqiured  to  prove  that 
the   establishment    of  the    Grarde 
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NatLonale  Mobile  is  deLoaiye,  so 
long  as  Article  9  remaiiia  in  fbroe. 
Bui  is  it  tlumght  thai  the  Garde 
Rationale  Mobile  will  be  of  service 
in  time  of  wajr  ?  K  so,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  reply:  If  the  war  is  of 
short  duration,  or  if  Fiance  is  de- 
feated i&om  the  very  first,  or  if  she 
be  suddenly  invaded,  how  then  will 
you  be  able  to  impart  the  necessary 
cohesion,  discipline,  and  training  to 
those  youths  suddenly  brought 
together? 

Therefore  our  new  law  of  military 
organisation,  as  fiir  as  it  concems 
the  Ghude  Kationale  Mobile,  is 
totally  condemned  by  even  ordinary 
common  sense.  And  in  spite  of 
this,  the  law  has  been  passed  by 
the  Legislature!  A  great  nation 
has  then  been  capable  of  giving  by 
means  of  its  representatives  500,000 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
but  deprives  them,  by  a  stroke  of 
the  p&OL,  of,  so  to  say,  all  means  of 
obtaining  military  training.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  assembly  in  any 
country  ever  gave  such  flagrant 
proofs  of  insignificance  and  levity. 

It  is  impossible,  after  this,  to  be 
surprised  that  we  are  severely  cri- 
ticised abroad.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
astonished  that  here,  and  through- 
out Germany,  the  French  nation  is 
accused  of  ignorance,  of  presump- 
tion, and  of  vanity,  and  that  the 
fall  of  the  Latin  races  is  proclaimed 
with  an  ill-concealed  joy,  even  in 
seriously  written  books.  I  posi- 
tively declare  that  every  intelligent 
and  studious  officer  (of  whom  there 
are  many  in  the  Prussian  army), 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  our 
new  military  law,  judges  it  with 
practical  common  sense,  and  con- 
siders it  simply  as  a  barren  work  ; 
and  I  venture  to  affirm,  without 
being  absolutely  able  to  prove  it, 
that  the  important  officials,  who 
follow  most  closely  French  military 
matters,  are  delighted  at  the  en- 
feeblement  of  the  army  which  the 
application  of  the^  now  law  will 
produce. 


But  we  have  not  been  content 
with  making  a  defective  law — 
we  deceive  ourselves  by  presump- 
tion as  much  as  by  ignorance 
in  affirming  it  to  be  perfect  and 
superior  to  all.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
to  say,  but  nevertheless  true,  to 
anybody  who  has  lived  abroad,  and 
followed  the  moral  wad  intellectual 
development  of  other  peoples  during 
the  lart  fifty  years,  that  tihe  French 
nation,  in  spite  of  ilie  eminent  qua- 
lities which  distinguish  her,  errs 
before  everything  by  ignorance  and 
by  presumption ;  each  of  these  de- 
fects contributing  to  the  support  of 
the  other.  One  recurs  more  fre- 
quently to  these  two  expressions 
the  more  one  compares  France  with 
other  countries,  and  especially  with 
Prussia,  so  educated,  so  serious,  so 
alive  to  its  own  interests. 

One  proof,  among  a  'thousand,  is 
given  to  me,  by  all  that  is  said  and 
written  in  France  on  the  new  mili- 
tary law,  and  more  especially  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Ghurde  Nation- 
ale  Mobile.  They  say  in  military 
and  other  journals,  and  in  the  army, 
that  the  Garde  Rationale  Mobile 
will  be  a  valuable  accession  ot 
strength  to  France,  and  that  it  will 
equal,  if  it  does  not  even  surpass, 
the  Landwehr  of  the  North  German 
Confederation.  It  is  dreadftil  to 
deceive  oneself  thus  by  lack  of 
education,  or  to  lie  to  oneself  by 
presumption ;  and  my  duty  compels 
me  to  note  such  dangerous  errors, 
for  the  people,  ignorant  and  vain, 
is  only  too  prone  to  believe  that 
which  flatters  its  conceit. 

I  look  upon  this  duty  as  the  more 
imperative,  as  I  believe  a  war  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia  to  be  in- 
evitable, as  I  shall  endeavour  to 
demonstrate  later  on.  I  will  say, 
then,  that  no  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  Landwehr,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  old  soldiers  in  the 
prime  of  life,  disciplined,  admirably 
armed,  and  the  Gkbrde  Nationale  Mo- 
bile, composed  of  lads,  to  whom  the 
law  refuses  to  impart  any  military 
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training.  Perliaps  it  may  not  be 
futile  here  to  repeat,  with  respect 
to  the  Landwehr,  that  which  I 
stated  in  several  of  my  reports  to 
the  Minister. 

The  Landwehr  is  not,  as  so  many 
people  in  France  sappose  it  to  be, 
a  sort  of  national  guard,  fashioned 
like  our  own,  nor  a  body  consisting 
of  old  soldiers,  disaccustomed  to 
service,  and  for  the  most  part  mar- 
ried. As  is  known,  every  efficient 
subject  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation is  liable  to  mihtary  ser- 
vice for  twelve  years  (from  20  to 
32),  of  which 

Three  years  with  the  colours 

(20  to  23) ; 
Four  years  in  the  Reserve  (23 

to  27); 
Five  years  in  the  Landwehr  (27 
to  32); 
which  gives  twelve  contingents  to 
the  Federal  forces.  The  first  seven 
contingents  form  the  Field  Army, 
while  the  five  latter,  which  are 
called  Landwehr,  arc  employed  in 
the  defence  of  the  interior,  and  are 
combined  in  only  extreme  cases  with 
the  Field  Army. 

The  men  of  the  Reserve  and  of 
the  Landwehr  are  on  furlough,  and 
live  at  their  homes.  Both  can  be 
married  without  leave.  The  num- 
ber of  marriages  is  very  restricted  in 
the  Reserve,  as  the  men  are  aware 
that  they  will  be  the  first  called  upon 
in  the  event  of  a  mobilisation ;  they 
are  more  numerous  in  the  Land- 
wehr. I  gave,  in  a  previous  des- 
patch, the  proportion  of  married 
men  in  each  service. 

The  Reserve  are  liable,  during 
their  time  of  service  in  that  force, 
to  be  called  out  for  two  trainings, 
each  of  which  must  not  last  more 
than  a  fortnight ;  and  the  men  of 
the  infjomtry  of  the  Landwehr  can 
be  called  out  twice  during  their 
five  years,  by  companies  or  by  bat- 
talions, each  training  not  to  last 
more  than  eight  or  fourteen  days. 

The  North  German  Gonfedera- 


tion  numbered,  in  1870,  more  than 
320,000  Landwehr. 

I  have  repeated  these  principal 
points  in  order  to  show  thoroughly 
that  these  320,000  Landwehr  men 
are  all  made  soldiers,  who,  having 
served  three  years  with  the  colours 
(from  20  to  23),  and  having  there 
acquired  military  spirit,  discipline, 
and  sound  training,  which  Pmssis 
knows  how  to  give  her  troops,  then 
returned  to  their  homes  for  four 
years  (23  to  27),  during  which  care 
is  taken  to  confirm  and  maintain 
these  acquired  qualities.  It  must 
not,  indeed,  be  forgotten  that  a 
portion  of  the  Reserve  is  called  out 
every  year,  in  order  to  make  up 
the  effective  strength  of  battalions, 
squadrons,  or  batteries,  during  the 
autumn  manoeuvres,  and  that  an- 
other portion  is  called  out  for  the 
above-named  eight  or  fourteen  days* 
training. 

One  might  say  that  the  Landwehr 
was  entirely  composed  of  soldiers  of 
seven  years'  service,  of  which  the 
greater  portion  were  unmarried.  The 
Landwehr  men  are  in  the  veiy  prime 
of  life  (from  27  to  32),  accustomed 
to  drills  and  manoeuvres,  fired  with 
esprit  de  corpSy  and  who  carry  into 
their  families  the  spirit  of  order  and 
economy,  the  sense  of  duiy,  the 
deference  to  laws  and  authority — all 
things  which  no  pains  is  spared  to 
develop  among  the  men  of  the 
Federal  army. 

The  Prussian  Landwehr  proved 
its  quality  in  1866,  and  more  than 
one  officer  has  acknowledged  to  me 
that  he  would  as  soon  command 
Landwehr  troops  as  troops  of  the 
Field  Army. 

After  this,  how  is  it  possible  to 
compare  the  Landwehr  with  the 
Grarde  Nationale  Mobile,  oompoeed 
of  lads,  whom  the  law  itself,  by  an 
impracticable  clause,  has  placed  in 
a  position  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  learn  either  drill  or  manosuvres, 
and  of  whom  it  is  thought  tiiat  the 
military  training  can  be  im] 
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during  war?  We  must  make  the 
best  of  it  now  that  the  law  is  passed ; 
but  the  Ghbrde  Nationale  Mobile  will 
be  a  dead  letter  so  long  as  Article  9 
exists  in  its' actual  state. 

Even  were  it  altered  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  training  lasting  a  week 
or  a  fortnight,  instead  of  one  day, 
it  would  still  be  impossible  to  com- 
pare the  Ghirde  Mobile  to  the  Prus- 
sian Landwehr. 

It  is,  therefore,  sad  to  think  that 
such  comparisons  are  made  openly, 
or  even  officially,  in  France;  and 
that  in  stating  that  the  Garde  Na- 
tionale  Mobile  will  make  a  redoubt- 
able force,  better  than  the  Prussian 
Landwehr,  one  deceives  oneself  as 
well  as  the  public,  whom  it  would 
be  so  important  to  enlighten  on 
that  head. 

ON  THE  PROBABILITY  OF  WAR. 

Hitherto  I  have  always  taken 
care  not  to  exceed  the  duties  of  my 
military  post,  in  abstaining  from 
all  political  questions  in  my  des- 
patches to  the  Minister  for  War. 
But  the  Emperor  having  been 
pleased  to  ask  me,  at  the  time  of 
my  last  visit  to  Paris,  to  give  my 
opinion  on  the  probability  of  war 
with  Prussia,  I  shall  here  offer  a 
few  purely  personal  ideas,  fit  to 
complete  and  to  give  exact  signifi- 
cance to  those  which  I  expressed 
verbally. 

The  principal  points  which  I  wish 
to  establish  are  the  following : 

( 1 )  That  war  is  inevitable,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  a  single 
incident; 

(2)  That  Prussia  has  no  inten- 
tion of  attacking  France:  she 
desires  war  in  no  way,  and 
will  do  all  she  can  to  avoid 

it; 

(3)  But  Prussia  is  sufficiently 

dear-  sighedt  to  recognise 
that  the  war  which  she  does 
not  wish  for  must  inevitably 
break  out,  and  she  is  making 
every  effort  not  to  be  taken 


unprepared  on  the  day  when 
the  fatal  incident  will  occur; 
(4)  That  France,  by  indiffer- 
ence, by  levity,  and  especially 
by  ignorance  of  the  situa- 
tion, is  not  so  clear-sighted 
as  Prussia. 

( I )  That  War  is  inevitalle, 

Plmssia,  no  less  by  its  ambition 
than  by  the  consciousness  of  its 
strength,  has  long  looked  upon  it- 
self as  predestined  to  unite  and  rule 
over  Germany.  This  tendency  was 
revealed  through  every  phase  of  its 
history,  and  principally  since  1813, 
at  the  time  when,  of  all  the  German 
nations,  she  was  the  most  energetic 
in  procuring  the  common  freedom. 
It  qualifies  itself  by  an  epitaph 
which  exactly  characterises  its  ten- 
dencies in  calling  itself  the  Kernel 
of  Germany  (*  der  Kern  Deutsch- 
lands'),  and  one  must  admit  that 
she  merits  this  appellation  in  virtue 
of  the  energy  of  the  race  which 
lives  in  her,  by  her  education,  by 
the  solid  qualities,  and  by  the  per- 
severing efforts,  which  have  placed 
her,  in  many  points  of  view,  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  Powers. 

Military  Despatch  of  August  1 2, 

1869. 

Until  1866,  when  Prussia  con- 
tained only  eighteen  million  inha- 
bitants, her  supremacy  in  Germany 
was  very  limited,  first  on  account 
of  the  small  number  of  the  popula- 
tion; and,  secondly,  on  account  of 
her  narrow  territory,  which  brought 
her  down  to  a  second-rate  Power. 
But  suddenly  this  Power  comes  to 
itself,  and  electrifies  the  world  by 
the  thunderbolt  of  1 866.  *  Hercules ' 
feels  that  he  is  a  man.  Immediately 
this  desire  to  dominate  over  every 
German  race  knew  no  bounds ;  that 
which  was  only  an  aspiration  be- 
comes an  article  of  faith ;  and  now 
the  -wish  for  German  unity  prevail?, 
and  will  prevail,  tlirouj^hout  Prus- 
sia, in  spite  of  all  that  may  happen. 
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It  must  sot  be  thought  that  this 
Mnah  is  capaUe  of  vaxiatioii  or 
weakness:  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
thoroughly  engrafted,  and  will  only 
acqnii*e  strength  with  time. 

This  incontestable  fact  admitted, 
there  is  another  which  strikes  the 
brain  at  once.  K  one  wonders  why 
Prasflia  did  not  take  possession  of 
all  the  Qerman  States  after  the 
battle  of  Eoniggrtttz,  or  why  she 
does  not  now  show  more  boldness  in 
uniting  the  Southern  States  with  ihe 
Northern  Gonfiaderation,  eyerybody 
will  reply,  '  Because  she  dreads  a 
war  with  France.'  And,  indeed,  to 
whichever  side  Prussia  looks,  she 
sees  nothing  but  France  impeding 
her  in  the  ^ilfilment  of  her  designs. 
One  must  consider  that  the  Prus- 
sian nation  is  foil  of  pride,  of  vigour, 
and  of  ambition ;  that  she  possesses, 
to  the  last  degree,  a  sense  of  her 
own  value;  that,  historically,  she 
considers  France  as  her  sworn 
enemy ;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  pic- 
ture an  idea  of  the  distrust,  of  the 
bitterness,  of  even  hatred,  which 
the  events  of  1866  caused  her  to 
feel  towards  France. 

It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  these  events  only  developed 
the  feelings  I  have  just  described, 
for  they  have  ahrays  existed.  An 
attentive  observer  will  diaoem  them 
immediately,  in  the  same  way  that 
he  will  eamly  appreciate  the  nature 
of  Prussia's  dispositions  regard- 
ing France.  I  shall,  perhaps,  suc- 
ceed in  giving  a  more  definite  idea 
of  these  dis^sitions  if  I  suppose 
the  Prussian  nation  to  be  divided 
into  three  g^^ups  ocr  fractions. 

Those  who  form  the  first  group 
(which  is  certainly  the  least  nu- 
merous) feel  towards  France  a 
double  sentiment  of  hatred  and 
envy,  in  thefuU  acceptation  of  both 
wox^s.  These  bitter  enemies  of 
France  are  principally  found  in  the 
old  provinces  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy  (those  in  the  North  and 
East;,  among  the  descendants  of 
the  llunilies  who  were  directly  en- 


gaged in  the  evenis  from  1806  tc 
1815;  or  who^ having  si^Eeredmosi 
by  iJie  Freneh  oooo^tian,  felt  the 
more  xigoronsly  the  humilifttiiis 
conditions  impoaed  upon  Prussia 
aft«*  Jenaa,  They  pnrsae  France 
with  a  Uind  hatred,  which  exists  ir 
spite  of  eveiything ;  sad  aHboagh 
their  ancestors  entered  Paris  twice. 
they  do  not  consider  themselre^ 
avenged,  and  still  bum  with  eager- 
ness to  humiliate  or  even  to  luiEi- 
hilate  France. 

The  second  fraction  is  more  nu- 
merous. It  includes  all  those  wh' 
entertain  the  sentinieBts  I  have  just 
described,  but  in  a  certain  degm* 
weakened.  I^ke  the  first,  they  harp 
not  pardoned  France  for  the  hn- 
miliafcions  to  which  she  subjected 
Prussia ;  but  with  them  the  hatred 
and  envy  are  diminished.  It  woulu 
be  more  accurate  to  say  that  thrv 
do  not  love  France,  and  that  the;. 
are  jealous  of  her. 

The  Pnusians  in  the  third  group 
are  also  very  numerous.    Thej  an 
principally  business  men,  mercfaant.'^ 
or  people  whose'profession  is  oppo^ 
to  the  grudges  and  rivalries  of  peo- 
]de8.     They  show  no  antipathy,  no 
evil  wish  for  France;  they  wonhi 
even  be  content  for  good  relatioof 
to  exist  between  the  two  coimtries; 
but  in  their  Prussian  capacity  ihej 
are  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  tktir 
country,  and  desirous  of  seeing  her 
aceompUsh  her  *  mission  *  (the  terci 
used  in  Prussia),  viz.  of  Qenaso 
unity,  and  on  that  account  Fianct 
is  at  least  in  the  way,  as  the  only 
opponent  to  the   execution  of  her 
projects.     This  explains  whythor 
third  fraction  of  the  Prussian  peo- 
ple, the  best  disposed  towards  n^. 
is,   nevarthfdess,   infected   with  & 
feeling  of  uneasiness  and  suspicion 

The  foregoing  remarks,  wUch  I 
believe  to  be  aceorate,  show  brieflv 
that  France,  fiur  from  having  sp' 
paihyin  Praasia,  is  rather  an  ohject 
of  hatred  for  some,  of  jeakmsy  for 
others,  and  of  distrust  and  nneofl- 
ness  for  all. 
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I  wisli  to  lay  great  stress  on  the 
general  feeling  of  disquietude  and 
uncamfortableness  wliicli  aHesates 
her  now  firom  all  Prussia,  and  which 
is  the  fatal  result  of  the  events  of 
1866.  The  uneasiness  is  perhaps 
deeper  than  in  France  :  everybody 
feels  more  or  less  that  the  state  of 
affairs  is  only  provisional;  doubt 
and  fear  are  in  every  mind ;  business 
is  dull,  and  marasmus  prevails. 
The  general  feeUng  which  is  the 
result  expresses  itself  in  these 
words:  'All  would  change  if  France 
did  not  interfere  with  our  affairs.' 

A  hundred  accusations  are  then 
uttered  against  France:  she  is 
abased  for  the  part  she  took  during 
the  armistice  of  1866,  in  prevent- 
ing Prussia  from  dictating  peaoe  in 
Vienna;  for  her  jealousy  of  the 
victories  of  the  Prussian  army,  for 
her  imfounded  susceptibilities,  for 
her  pretended  armaments,  for  her 
presumption  in  interfering  with  the 
affairs  of  other  countries,  &c. 

This  situation  is  not  surprising, 
for  it  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  events  and  of  the  rivalry  of  the 
two  peoples.  1  have  taken  care  to 
expatiate  on  the  character  of  both,  in 
order  te  show  more  surely  that  it 
must  infallibly  lead  to  war. 

People  who,  in  France  or  else- 
where, look  upon  an  understanding 
as  possible,  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  Prussian  cha- 
racter, or  do  not  take  it  into  suffi- 
cient account.  Nevertheless,  it  Is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  cha^ 
racter  of  two  rival  peoples,  their 
qualities  and  their  faults,  are  very 
important  evidences  to  assist  the 
judgment  in  foreteUing  the  probabi- 
lity of  peace  or  war  resulting  from 
a  given  situation.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  as  between  two  indivi- 
duals in  a  dispute,  who  will  either 
arrange  matters  amicably  or  quarrel 
according  to  their  respective  tem- 
peraments, qualities,  and  defects. 

Again^  the  Prussian  nation  is  as 
susceptible  as  the  French,  quite  as 
proud,  more  convinced  of  its  own 


value ;  it  is  energetic,  tenacious, 
ambitious,  full  of  estimable  and 
solid  qualities,  but  rough,  rather 
arrogant,  and  destitute  of  all  gene- 
rosi^.  And  it  is  this  people  which 
has  undertaken  to  solve,  cost  what 
it  may,  the  problem  of  Gbrman 
unity,  even'  if  France  cannot  and 
will  not  consent  to  it.  And  this 
serious  litigation  has  arisen  between 
two  nations  equally  susceptible  and 
proud,  ambitious  and  power^l,  who 
look  upon  each  other  as  sworn 
enemies,  who  inflicted  on  each  other 
at  the  conmiencement  of  the  cen- 
tury the  most  grievous  affronts ; 
between  two  nations  who  liave  no- 
thing in  common,  neither  language, 
nor  religion,  nor  tendencies,  nor 
characters!  How  is  it  possible  to 
hope  after  that,  that  an  understand- 
ing is  possible  ?  He  must  be  a 
political  dreamer,  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  fanctions  of  human  passions, 
who  could  entertain  such  a  hope. 
One  must  be  prepared  for  it ;  the 
terrible  and  obstinate  conflict  will 
break  out  some  day. 

It  is  improbable  that  it  will  be 
occasioned  by  the  absolute  question 
of  G^erman  unity,  so  long  at  least  as 
M.  de  Bismarck  conducts  the  affairs 
of  the  Confederation.  This  eminent 
man,  a  remarkable  type  of  perfect 
balance  between  intelligence  and 
energy  of  will,  one  may  be  certain 
will  not  commit  any  fault  by  impa- 
tience. He  knows  too  well  that 
time  is  his  surest  ally,  and  that  in 
a  war  with  France  he  would  run 
the  risk  of  counteracting  his  work 
of  1 866.  He  recently  explained  to 
me,  with  great  abiHiy,  the  reasons 
which  hinder  Prussia  from  provok- 
ing  or  wishing  for  a  war,  and  he 
concluded  with  these  words :  '  We 
shall  never  make  war  against 
France ;  it  would  be  necessary  for 
you  to  coone  here,  and  fire  ii  us 
point  blank.' 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  does 
not  lie  then  in  the  question  of  G^- 
man  unity,  but  rather  in  the  reci- 
procal attitude  into  which  this  ques* 
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tion  has  planged  France  and 
Pmssia — an  attitude  characterised 
hj  distrost,  jealousy,  aroused  sus- 
ceptibilities, which  these  Powers 
will  maintain  so  long  as  the  litiga- 
tion lasts.  The  situation  cannot 
indeed  but  get  worse ;  general  un- 
easiness  will  get  more  and  more 
augmented,  whilst  distrust  and 
jealousy  will  go  on  increasing  on 
both  sides.  It  is  more  easy  to  un- 
derstand these  things  if  li>-ing  in 
Prussia.  Already,  even,  matters 
have  come  to  that  pass  that  the 
most  simple  fact  in  appearance,  the 
most  insignificant  event,  may  lead 
to  a  rupture.  In  other  wordpi,  *  war 
is  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  incident' 
Whatever  it  may  be,  superficial 
minds  will  look  upon  it  as  the  cause 
of  the  war,  but  the  cause  will  be  much 
deeper  and  be  more  compli  cated .  The 
reciprocal  hostility  of  the  two  peo- 
ples, an  ever  increasing  hostility, 
might  be  compared  to  a  fruit  which 
ripens ;  and  the  incident  which  will 
lead  to  a  rupture  will  be  like  the 
chance  shock  which  causes  the 
matured  fruit  to  fall  from  the  tree. 

(2)    Pncssla  has  no  Afjtjtrssive 
Designs. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Prus- 
sia has  no  intention  of  attacking 
France,  and  that,  on  the  contrary-, 
-to  avoid  war  she  will  do  all  that 
is  compatible  with  her  honour. 
I  cannot  tell  how  much  this  opinion 
difiers  from  that  which  is  propa- 
gated in  France  by  people  of  little 
judgment,  who  know  nothing  of 
Prussia,  who  substitute  their  own 
passions  or  desires  for  those  of  a 
whole  nation,  and  who  are  con- 
vinced after  reading  the  most  non- 
sensical essays.  If  these  people 
took  the  trouble  to  visit  Prussia, 
and  thei'e  to  study  matters  without 
passion  or  prejudice,  they  would 
most  surely  change  their  opinions. 
How  much  has  been  said,  and  how 
much  will  be  said,  on  tho  nnibition 
of  Prussia,  on  her  arroganco,  and 
on  her  formidable  military  iircpai'a- 


tions  !  8he  is  anibitious  indeed,  not 
wanting  in  arr».>«rance,'and  her  mili- 
tary preparatirms  are  formidable. 
But  why  then  iiimp  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  preparations  have 
an  aggressive  cliciracter  ?  It  is  also 
the  result  of  ti.at  detestable  igno- 
rance which  is  attached  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  French  public,  for  it  is, 
as  will  be  showiu  the  origin  of  all  our 
mistakes. 

How  many  people  would  one 
have  found  in  Fi-ance,  before  1 866, 
who  were  anxi'us  to  study  Ger- 
many and  to  a''«[uaint  themselves 
with  German  affairs?  Was  not 
the  Rhine,  and  is  it  not  still,  for 
all  practical  puvj>)se8,  like  anotlior 
wall  of  China  ?  And  nevertheless 
authors,  joumah'yts  and  others,  who 
have  not  even  iived  in  Gennanv, 
nor  studied  its  liistory  and  institu- 
tions, \vrite  and  a?  gue  upon  all  sub- 
jects, judge  and  «•  5ticise  everjrthin'r, 
and  so  become  t^'«»  leaders  of  a  yt-r 
more  ignorant  i»iiblic.  They  have 
not  failed  to  recn<mise  the  military 
activity  which  prevails  in  Pmssia 
to  be  preparations  for  war,  not 
knowing  that  tins  activity  is  of 
old  date,  and  that  it  only  continue*, 
being,  so  to  say,  innate  in  the  life  of 
the  nation. 

The  fact  is,  *^hat  the  necessary 
task  of  assimilating  the  three  an- 
nexed provinces  :vs  rapidly  as  p  »<- 
sible  gives  this  activity  a  greater 
outward  show  bv  reason  of  the  v.ast 
area  of  the  labor.r.  I  will  explain 
myself. 

Before  1866  the  French  public 
was  entirely  igimrant  of  all  that 
appertained  to  tlie  Prussian  organi- 
sation, and  to  the  immense  military 
impetus  which  the  King  imparted 
to  the  whole  untion  about  1 860, 
The  army  was  reorganised  and 
considerably  increased  ;  the  system 
of  obhgatory  service  was  mo-^t 
rigorously  enforced,  which  gavt» 
Prussia  an  effective  army  of  6oo,oco 
trained  soldiers :  the  greater  part  of 
the  service  wa-;  ameliorated ;  the 
military  commissions  worked   witli 
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great  assiduity;  grand  autumn 
manoeuvres  were  established;  the 
Beserve  and  the  Landwehr  were 
called  out  for  training ;  a  new 
scheme  for  army  mobilisation  was 
adopted ;  steel  breech-loading  cannon 
were  issued ;  unceasing  experiments 
were  made  with  land  service  artil- 
lery ;  in  a  word,  immense  military 
activity  prevailed :  was  not  all  this 
nearly  unknown  in  France  ? 

The  events  of  1 866  came  to  pass : 
it  was  impossible  to  ignore  Prussia 
any  longer,  and  the  French  public 
began  to  make  enquiries.  But  they 
not  unnaturally  thought  that  all 
that  they  saw  was  new,  and  dated 
from  1806.  Thanks,  then,  to  the 
reciprocal  feelings  of  distrust  which 
the  events  of  this  year  gave  birth 
to  among  the  two  peoples,  the 
French  public  was  quite  prepared 
to  look  upon  the  military  activity 
of  Prussia,  an  activity  which  it  had 
heard  of  for  the  first  time,  as 
directed  against  France  in  the  shape 
of  aggression.  This  military  acti- 
vity which  was  only  being  kept 
up,  this  constant  attention  which 
was  paid  to  the  army,  in  order 
never  to  be  surprised  by  events, 
the  great  manoBuvres,  the  numerous 
experiments  of  every  kind,  the 
public  called  *  preparations  for  war,' 
devised  with  the  design  of  attacking 
France. 

A  circumstance,  however,  contri- 
buted to  deceive  the  public.  Prus- 
sia in  1866  annexed  Hanover, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  andlthe  duchies 
of  Hesse  Gassel  and  Nassau,  with 
the  free  town  of  Frankfort,  which 
had  neither  military  organisation, 
nor  infantry  armament,  nor  artil- 
lery materiel.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  introduce  them  into 
these  three  provinces.  Think  what 
time  and  what  labour  such  an  assi- 
milation entails,  and  you  will  admit 
tliu  necessity  of  Prussia's  accomplish- 
ing it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Be- 
sides which,  she  had  concluded 
offensive  and  defensive  alliances 
with    Bavaria,    Wurtemberg,   and 
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Baden,  which  were  more  or  less 
bound  to  adopt  the  Prussian  orga- 
nisation, regulations,  and  armament. 
That  also  must  be  considered  in 
order  to  understand  the  causes  of 
the  prodigious  military  activity  of 
which  Germany  is  now  the  theatre. 

Foresight  of  Prussia. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  Prussia 
cherishes  no  thought  of  aggression, 
it  is  equally  true  that  its  military 
activity  is  increased  by  the  proba- 
bility of  a  war  with  France,  or 
rather  by  the  prevalent  belief  that 
the  war  is  inevitable.  I  will  here 
speak  of  a  most  serious  fact.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  melan- 
choly contrast  which  is  offered  on 
tbe  one  hand  by  the  foresight  of 
Prussia  united  with  the  watchfol- 
ness  which  results  therefrom,  and 
on  the  other  hand  by  the  blindness 
and  indifference  of  France,  which 
prevents  her  from  foreseeing  that 
the  war  must  come,  and  that  every 
other  matter  should  be  set  aside  to 
give  place  to  this  principal  question. 

I  have  already  stated  my  opinion 
on  the  probabilities  of  the  rupture, 
in  stating  that  the  war  will  break 
out  some  day :  I  am  therefore  not 
surprised  to  see  my  opinion  here 
shared  by  everybody ;  and,  like  a 
true  patriot,  I  cannot  but  reg^d 
with  sadness  the  foresight  of  our 
future  enemies. 

Prussia,  I  said,  looks  upon  her- 
self as  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  mission  of  uniting  Germany, 
and  she  is  fully  determined  to  devote 
herself  to  it.  She  does  not  ignore 
either  that  this  project  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  France ;  that  her  vic- 
tories in  1866  have  roused  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  her  former  enemies ; 
and  that  the  reciprocal  feelings  of 
mistrust  have  assumed  such  a  pro- 
portion that  war  may  result  from 
the  smallest  incident.  And  as  thin 
nation  is  serious  and  industrious, 
she  will  take  every  care  not  to  bo 
surprised  on  the  day  that  hostilities 
are  declared,  in  the  same  way  that 
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she  is  prepared  to  meetiiiefitniggie 
with  all  the  means  at  her  dispoBal. 
Thence  this  doable  military  actiyity 
in  Prussia — ^thence  her  haste  to 
assimilate  as  rapidly  as  possible  her 
three  new  corps  d*armle,  and  the 
Saxon  army,  in  introducing  into 
them  her  organisation,  her  regola- 
tions,  and  her  armament — thence 
the  ezpenditare,  the  improvements 
of  every  description,  the  result  of 
experience  acquired  in  the  war  of 
1866 — ^thence  the  expensive  experi- 
ments of  every  kind — thence  the 
expenditure  and  tremendous  efforts 
made  to  establish  a  powerful  navy. 

One  must  look  upon  it  as  certain ; 
that  we  shall  not  surprise  Prussia. 
Her  miHtary  organisation,  which  en- 
ables her  to  concentrate  on  the  fron- 
tier, within  five-and-twenty  days, 
several  armies,  each  consisting  of 
J  00,000  men ;  the  vigilance  of  the 
Gbvemment  which  looks  after  its 
destinies ;  her  belief  in  the  probability 
of  an  extreme  struggle  with  France 
— are  all  reasons  for  our  finding  her 
fully  prepared  at  the  time  when  the 
conflict  comes  to  pass. 

(4)  Lack  of  Foresight  of  France. 
Fatal  Co^iseqaences, 

Does  France  show  under  similar 
circumstances  the  same  foresight 
as  Prussia  ?  Unhappily  not ;  and 
sad  as  it  is  to  acknowledge,  nobody 
can  tell  where  the  fatal  blindness 
with  which  France  is  stricken  will 
end.  Thus  a  terrible  war  is  com- 
ing, and  threatens  to  break  out 
from  day  to  day ;  our  most  serious 
enemy  clearly  sees  this  redoubtable 
probability ;  he  watches  for  the 
moment  of  the  collision,  although 
not  wishing  for  it ;  he  is  ready  to 
support  it  with  '  all  the  male  popu- 
lation of  the  nation,'  with  a  million 
of  the  best  disciplined,  the  most  ex- 
perienced, the  most  completely  or- 
ganised soldiers  that  exist :  and  in 
France,  where  forty  million  men 
ought  all  to  be  convinced,  like  the 
Prussian  people,  that  the  war  is 
inevitable    and  at    the    mercy   of 


an  inddent — ^where  every  project 
should  give  place  to  one  only,  that 
of  the  public  safety,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  even  a  few  persons 
who  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 
situation,  and  who  teoognise  the 
immense  danger  which  it  entaDs. 

That  which  causes  my  apprehen- 
sion is  precisely  this  striking  con- 
trast between  the  foresight  of 
Prussia  and  the  blindness  of  France. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  cannot 
make  ready  to  ward  off  a  danger 
unless  they  foresee  its  arrival ;  other- 
wise they  remain  inactive  at  the  risk 
of  seeing  the  fatal  result  of  their 
misreckoning.  Now  Prussia  puts 
aside  everything  to  make  Kvay  for 
this  vital  question  of  'preparation 
for  war,'  and  holds  herself  con- 
stantly in  readiness  to  emter  the 
lists  with  all  the  imposing  fi>rces 
which  she  has  at  her  disposal, 
whilst  France  becomes  weaker  and 
weaker,  as  if  indifferent  to  her  own 
security.  At  such  a  sight  it  is 
impossible  to  refrain  from,  loudly 
blaming  that  &tal  ignorance  and 
detestable  infifttuation  which  pre- 
vent us  from  discerning  what 
Prussia  clearly  sees  :  that  war  is 
inevitable. 

The  contrast  between  the  two 
countries  is  unhappily  in  evciy 
particular;  in  the  legislature,  in 
the  press,  as  well  as  in  the  moral 
state,  of  the  two  nations. 

In  the  Prussian  Legislature  the 
various  parties,  however  antagoms- 
tic  they  be  on  questions  of  interior 
poHcy,  are  all  of  one  opinion  against 
France,  and  against  what  they 
call  her  ambition  and  her  claim  io 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many. All,  inspired  with  ardent 
patriotism  and  full  of  foresighted 
susceptibility,  give  up  their  own 
views,  and  support  or  encourage  the 
Grovemment  in  her  efforts  to  or- 
ganise formidable  military  forco, 
and  to  create  a  powerful  navy,  pre- 
pared to  act  at  the  decisive  moment. 

Whatj  on  the  other  hand,  do  we 
see  in  France  ?     A  Chamber,  which 
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boasts  of  representing  the  country, 
and  which  is  indeed  its  fidthfnl 
portrait  as  regards  inconsistency 
and  levity,  as  attests  its  law  on  the 
Garde  Nationale  Mobile,  and  its 
obstinacy  in  its  not  seeing  on  the 
Gbrman  horizon  the  cloud  which 
is  gradually  getting  blacker  and 
blacker,  and  which  threatens  to 
burst  forth ;  a  majority  composed 
entirely  of  mediocrities,  of  men 
without  character,  without  loftiness 
of  purpose,  and  without  any  of  the 
attributes  of  politicians ;  an  Opposi- 
tion in  which  ambitious  and  con- 
ceited lawyers  are  the  ruling  spirits, 
who  have  no  other  patriotism  than 
their  hateful  recriminations  or  their 
calculated  rancour,  who  hide  their 
incapacity  and  impotency  beneath 
flowery  language,  who  pretend  to 
be  mindftil  of  tne  interests  of  the 
country,  and,  to  accjuire  a  factious 
notoriety,  dispute  with  the  Govern- 
ment on  every  soldier  and  on  every 
shilUng— men  whom  you  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  execrate  if  they 
were  conscious  of  their  own  crimi- 
nal conduct,  for  in  attempting  to 
enfeeble  France  they  betray  her 
for  the  good  of  her  most  formidable 
enemy.  A  warrior  described  them 
exactly  thus  :  *  The  new  Thersites 
are  cutting  in  their  language,  but 
faint  of  heart  and  weak  of  arm — 
made  more  for  talking  than  for 
fighting.*  The  same  contrast  is 
found  in  the  press  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

While  the  Prussian  press  omits 
nothing  calculated  to  excite  hatred 
and  envy  against  France,  refraining 
neither  from  affront  nor  calumny, 
it  is  unanimous  in  maintaining 
among  the  pubHc  hostile  passions 
to  France,  in  representing  her  as 
the  only  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
Germany,  and  in  supporting  the 
Government  in  the  execution  of  the 
measures  she  takes  to  prepare  her- 
self against  any  contingency,  what 
is  the  case  in  France  ? 

There  wehave  a  press  of  which  the 
majority  of  organs  ignore  the  danger 


of  the  situation,  occupies  itself  un- 
ceasingly in  forcing  a  breach  in  the 
fundamental  institutions  of  the 
country,  endeavours  to  disseminate 
insubordination  and  demoralisation 
in  the  army,  and  goes  so  far  as  to 
demand  a  reduction  in  effective 
strength,  or  even  disarmment,  when 
France  would  not  have  too  mnch, 
with  aU  her  forces,  all  her  energy, 
with  complete  union  of  every  party, 
to  support  the  approaching  contest. 

Now  if  the  moral  state  of  the 
two  countries  is  considered,  one 
must  admit  that  this  far-sighted, 
vigilant  Prussian  nation,  so  imbued 
with  the  mission  she  pursues,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  best  educated,  the 
best  disciplined  in  Europe ;  that  it 
is  full  of  vitality,  energy,  and  pa- 
triotism, not  yet  perverted  by  the 
lack  of  material  enjoyments ;  that 
she  maintains  an  ardent  faith  and 
respect  for  everything  worthy  of  it. 

Heart-rending  contrast !  France 
has  laughed  at  everything,  and  the 
most  respectable  things  are  no 
longer  respected:  virtue,  family, 
love  of  country,  honour,  religion, 
are  alike  ridiculed  by  a  fiivolous 
and  sceptical  generation.  The 
theatres  are  become  schools  of 
wickedness  and  baseness.  The 
poison  is  sucked,  drop  by  drop,  into 
the  organs  of  a  blas^  and  ignorant 
society,  which  lacks  the  intelligence 
or  the  energy  to  reform  its  insti- 
tutions, to  adopt  others  based  on 
principles  of  justice  and  right,  con- 
formable to  the  spirit  of  modem 
times,  and  above  all,  fitting  to  in- 
struct and  to  moralise  it.  Again, 
all  the  fine  qualities  of  the  nation, 
its  generosity,  its  loyalty,  its  wity 
its  warmness  of  heart,  either  are 
weakening  or  fading  little  by  little, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  soon  this 
noble  French  race  will  only  reoog- 
nise  itself  by  its  fbults.  And  dur- 
ing this  time  France  does  not  per- 
ceive that  more  serious  nations  pass 
it  on  the  road  of  progress,  and  push 
it  back  to  the  seoond  class. 

All  these  opinions  would  be  Uttle 
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sppfreciated  in  Fnmoe,  bat  neverthe- 
lew  they  aie  nothing  but  an  ex- 
pression of  tratb.     I  wish  enli^t- 
ened  and  nnpfejndioed  Frenchmen 
would    oome    and  atodj    ProBsia. 
They  wonld  soon  see  that  a  serioiis 
nation,  rongh  bat  atrong,  certainly 
desBtitate  of  everj  chann,  of  CTeiy 
delicate  and  generona  sentiment,  of 
any  attractiye  gift,  bat  endowed,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  most  estim- 
able qnalities,  the  lore  of  work  and 
stodj,    applicatioD,    the    spirit    of 
order  and  economy,  patriotism,  the 
sense  of  dnty  and  indiyidoal  dignity, 
finally,  wiUi  respect  to  anthority 
and  obedience  to    the    law — itiey 
wonld  see  a  coantry  splendidly  ad- 
ministered,   goremed    by    strong, 
healthy,     and    moral    institntions, 
where  the  highest  class  show  tibem- 
scItcs  to  be  worthy  of  their  rank, 
and  keep  up  the  infinence  which 
thcT  possess  by  being  the    most 
enlightened,  by  giving  the  example 
of  sacrifice,  by  devoting  themselTes 
onremittingly  to  the  service  of  the 
State;  a  coantry,  in  &ct,  where 
everything  is  in  its  proper  place, 
and  where  the  most  perfect  order 
exists  in  every  organ  of  the  social 
body.      Perhaps    these    observers 
wonld  involontarily  compare  Prassia 
to  an   imposing    edifice,    massive, 
strongly  constructed  from  the  base 
to  the  summit,  in  which  each  layer 
of  bricks  is  placed  in  the  best  situa- 
tion to  contribute  to  the  solidity  of 
the  whole — an   edifice   which  one 
admires  for  its  master  ordinance, 
but  where  nothing  charms  the  eye 
or  calls  forth  the  smallest  emotion. 
What  a  contrast  with  the  dis- 
order which  prevails  in  the  social 
state  of  France,  where  all  is  con- 
fused, mixed  up,  and  upset ;  where, 
under  the  pretext  that  every  one 
can  rise  to  occupy  the  highest  posi- 
tionSi  no  account  is  taken,  in  esti- 
mating or  employing  a  man,  of  that 


tion,  morality,  and  infonnatioiiw 
whidi  caoses  the  posts  wfaicfa  exer- 
cise themost  honoarable  and  most 
important  Ihnctions  to  be  fiDed  &£- 
well  as  by  men  ill  brought  np,  but  of 
certain  ability,  as  by  ignorant  people 
who  have  no  other  daim  than  their 
social  position  and  their  ^avoir/air'* ! 
Pitiable  and  dissolvent  example! 
Again,  it  is  in  France  that  the  most 
people  are  met  who  belong  to  no 
class — envious  and  troubled  spirits, 
each  one  looking  for  his  path,  but 
unable  to  find  it.  On  this  head  our 
oonfosed  social  condition  might,  it 
seems,  be  compared  to  one  of  those 
architectural  chefs-d'ceurre  of  ancient 
Greece  which  an  earthquake  has 
shaken  to  its  very  foundation  s,  break- 
ing, conAising,  overthrowing  every- 
thing :  the  traveller  still  admires  the 
magnificent  or  graceful  d^jrls  of  the 
edifice,  which  He  peU  mell  upon  the 
g^und,  and  he  withdraws  with  the 
mind  enchanted,  but  with  a  sorrow- 
ful heart. 

How  is  it  possible  not  to  be 
touched  by  these  contrasts  when  one 
is  convinced  like  me  that  the  war  is 
inevitable  ?  It  is  important  not  to 
forget  it  that  in  this  war  Prussia,  or 
rather  the  North  Grerman  Confedera- 
tion, will  dispose  of  a  million  of 
trained,  disciplined,  and  powerfully 
organised  soldiers,  whibt  Franc^ 
will  barely  reckon  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  ; '  and  the  armies 
of  the  Confederation  will  include  all 
the  male  portion,  all  the  intellect, 
all  the  living  forces  of  a  nation  full  of 
faith,  enersy,  and  patriotism,  whilst 
the  French  army  will  be  almost 
exclusively  composed  of  the  poorest 
and  most  ignorant  class  of  the  na- 
tion; and  the  German  army,  by 
the  very  fact  that  it  contains  the 
whole  male  population,  without  any 
social  distinction,  will  feel  itself  sus- 
tained and  strengthened  by  the  cs- 


*  It  18  certainly  said  that  the  establishment  of  the  G-aide  Nationale  Mobile  trill 
raise  our  forces  to  more  than  800,000  men ;  but  I  have  sufficiently  explained  in  th«> 
ftnt  part  of  this  despatch  what  may  be  expected  from  this  paralysed  institution. 
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teem  and  unparalleled  consideration 
which  it  enjoys  in  the  country; 
whilst  the  French  army,  looked 
upon  by  some  as  a  useless  institu- 
tion, battue  en  hreche  by  others,  who 
sow  corruption  and  insubordination 
in  its  ranks,  is  pressed  down  under 
an  absolute  lack  of  any  esteem,  or 
sense  of  the  mission  which  it  has  to 
fulfil. 

For  the  last  time  I  draw  attention 
to  this  striking  contrast  between 
the  two  armies  and  the  two  nations 
themselves.  I  cannot  conceal  it :  it 
forms,  for  me  and  for  a  few  French- 
men who  live  in  Berlin,  who  look 
upon  the  war  as  inevitable,  the 
subject  of  our  saddest  pre-occu- 
pations. 

I  should  go  out  of  my  province 
in  attempting  to  point  out  the  great 
measures  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  take  to  remedy  this  deplo- 
rable state  of  things.  Is  it  pos- 
sible not  to  be  touched  by  that 
moral  dissolution  which  makes 
such  rapid  progress  in  France,  and 
is  it  possible  not  to  perceive  that 
the  torpor  in  which  the  nation  lives, 
as  well  as  its  blind  presumption, 
prevent  its  discerning  the  evil  P 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Gk>vemment 
to  undertake  a  task  of  regeneration 
which  has  become  indispensable*; 
and  it  will  never  succeed  in  this 
noble  enterprise  except,  by  'modi- 
fying from  top  to  bottom  many  of 
our  essential  institutions,  or  rather 
by  replacing  them  with  others  cal- 
culated to  instruct  the  people,  to 
moralise  them,  and  to  develop  their 
manly  qualities.  Among  these  re- 
generative institutions,  there  are 
two  which  would  be  taken  in  the 
first  rank,  of  which  Prussia  gives 
superabundant  proof;  viz.  obliga- 
tory nuUtary  service,  and  oompul- 
BOTj  education. 

Only  to  mention  obligatory  ser- 
vice, one  must  before  everything 
ask  oneself  if  the  French  nation 
possesses  the  necessary  qualities  to 
^opt  and  to  apply  it.  The  answer, 
unhappily,  is  mscouraging.    Infatu- 


ated with  herself,  and  perverted  by 
egotism,  the  nation  would  bend 
with  difficulty  to  an  institution  of 
which  she  does  not  even  conjecture 
the  strengthening  and  fruitful  prin- 
ciple, and  the  application  of  which 
requires  virtues  which  she  does  not 
I)0S8ess :  love  of  sacrifice,  abnega- 
tion, the  sense  of  duty.  Resem- 
bling individuals  whom  notlung  in 
life  can  reform  except  bitter  lessons 
of  experience,  peoples  never  succeed 
in  ameliorating  the  institutions 
which  govern  them  without  having 
recognised  the  immediate  necessity 
of  cruel  trials. 

Jena  was  necessary  for  Prussia 
to  return  to  herself;  and  feel- 
ing the  necessity  of  fortifying 
herself  with  healthy  and  mas- 
culine institutions,  she  adopted  the 
system  of  obligatory  military  ser- 
vice for  every  subject.  It  may  be 
said,  in  passing,  that  if  Prussia  did 
not  already  possess  this  institutioQ, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  her 
adopt  it  now. 

Once  only  during  fifty  years  was 
France  in  a  position  to  introduce 
among  her  institutions  that  of  obli- 
gatory service :  it  was  in  1 848, 
when,  thanks  to  the  promulgation 
of  ideas  produced  by  the  Bevcuution 
of  February,  the  National  Assembly 
was-  admirably  situated  to  give  a 
true  and  serious  application  to  the 
principles  of  equality  which  were 
so  loudly  procliumed,  by  adopting 
obligatory  service.  It  made  an 
effort  by  wishing  to  abolish  that 
hideous  afiBiction  of  military  substi- 
tution, and  it  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion, of  which  the  chairman  was 
General  Lamoriciere.  But  the  ma- 
jori^  of  the  Assembly,  governed 
by  the  mean  and  egotistical  senti- 
ments of  the  bourgeoisie,  de- 
feated theproposedlaw;  and  I  do  not 
hesitato  to  say  that  the  men  who 
prevented  Fiance  from  entering, 
since  1849,  upon  a  path  whidi 
would  have  brought  her  later  to 
adopt  the  system  of  obligatory  mi- 
litary  service,  with  all  the  good 
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frait  it  carriaB  witli  it,  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  development  of  a 
people,  exercised  a  disastroaa  in- 
fluence on  the  destinies  of  the 
conntrj. 

Bblot:  jM^fUsi  12,  1869. 

DESPATCH  OP  nn(E  24,  1870. 

The  State  of  the  AppUeaUon  of  the 
Law  of  Military  Organieation  of 
1861. 

When  a  Power  adopts  a  new  law 
of  militaiy  organisation,  as  Pmssia 
did  in  1861,  and  France  in  1868, 
a' certain  number  of  years  of  transi- 
tion mnst  expire  before  the  new 
law  can  be  applied  in  all  its  details. 
It  is  thns,  for  instance,  that  the  law 
of  February  i,  1868,  will  not  be 
completely  enforced  in  France  for 
five  or  six  years.  With  respect  to 
the  Prussian  army,  it  is  necessary, 
if  one  wants  to  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  it,  to  take  into  ac- 
count from  time  to  time  the  successive 
changes,  which  the  application  of 
the  law  of  1861  bring  about  in  the 
various  branches  which  compose  it. 
.  The  year  1871  will  mark]  on 
this  head  an  important  epoch  in 
the  sense  that  the  period  of  transi- 
tion will  expire  for  that  portion  of 
the  army  which  corresponds  to 
Prussia  before  1866.  In  other 
words,  it  is  in  1871  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  Prussian  army  wiU  be 
constituted  in  all  its  details  con- 
formably to  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1861  modified  by  that  of 
1867. 

In  order  to  explain  this  fact  more 
clearly,  I  will  first  recall  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  law  of  1 86 1 .  The 
reasons  which  induced  Prussia  to 
reform  that  of  1814  are  known: 
they  were,  before  everything,  the 
radical  vices  which  it  contained — 
vices  which  showed  themselves  in  a 
most  lamentable  manner  during  the 


campaign  of  Schleswig,  and  the 
Grand-Duchy  of  Baden,  in  1848 
and  1 849,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
mobilisation  of  1850  and  1859 
(vide  my  despatch  of  Noremhery 
1866),  added  to  the  desire  of  in- 
creasing the  military  power  of  aconn- 
try,  of  which  the  real  but  admitted 
ambition,  and^the  sense  of  its  own 
strength,  fostered  a  wish  to  play  some 
day  a  less  obscure  role  in  Europe. 

The  Prussian  Crovemment  had  a 
reason,  cut  and  dried,  to  cause  the 
acceptance  of  the  augmentation 
of  the  forces :  it  was  to  revert,  as 
it  had  the  power  to  do,  to  the  stnct 
application  of  the  system  of  obH- 
gatoiy  service  for  every  subject, 
which  had  been  constantly  evaded 
since  18 14.  In  point  of  fact,  until 
1859,  Le.  during  forty-five  years, 
the  annual  contingent  remained 
the  same  as  in  1814  (about  40,000 
men),  although  the  number  of  the 
population  had  increased  little  by 
little,  and  firom  time  to  time,  &om 
ten  to  eighteen  millions.  The  Gov- 
ernment resolved  first  to  apply  the 
principle  of  obligatory  service  in 
all  its  rigour,  and  in  consequence 
from  1859  it  called  annual  contin- 
gents ^  of  63,000  ^  men  to  the 
colours,  and  it  created  36  new  la- 
ments of  infjEUitry,  and  10  of  caval- 
ry, which  raised  the  number  of  the 
former  to  81,  and  of  the  latter  to  48. 

Another  important  measure  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  to  this  law 
its  true  character :  it  was  decided 
that  the  Landwehr  should  no  longer 
form  a  portion  of  the  Field  Army ; 
and  they  attained  their  aim.  by 
giving  two  additional  contingents 
to  the  Reserve,  Le.  in  increasing 
from  two  years  to  four  the  time 
which  the  men  who  passed  out  of  the 
regular  army  remained  in  the  Re- 
serve. Regarding  the  Landwehr, 
its  role  was  reduced  in  principle  to 
the .  defence  of  the  interior  of  the 
country.     The    general    provisions 


'  The  numbor  called  out  in  1858  ma  only  twentj-six  per  cent  of  the  young  men  fit 

for  sfrvice ;  it  was  raised  from  1859  to  forty  per  cent. 
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of  the  new  orgamsation  were  then 
as  follows : 

(i)     A    considerahle     augmen- 
tation of  the  army  by  levying 
stronger  contrngents ; 
(2)    The  exclusion  of  the  Land- 

wehr  from  the  Field  Army. 
The  length    of   service  was  19 
years,  viz. : 

Field  Army  7  years ;   3  years 
with  colonrs,  4  years  with 
Reserve. 
Landwehr  12  years:    5  years 
in    ist  ban,  7  years  in  2nd 
ban. 
The  law  was  promulgated  in  1 86 1 , 
bnt    the    great    augmentation    of 
cadres     of     which     I    have   just 
treated    was  made  from  1859  to 
i860.     The  law  had  thus  been  six 
years  in  operation,  when  the  events 
of  1866  burst  forth,  and  neverthe- 
less it    had    not  attained  its  full 
development,  for  Prussia,   instead 
of  disposing  then  of  four  contin- 
gents of  Reserve,  had  only  three 
(those  of  i860,  1 86 1,  and  1862,)  at 
command,  which    obliged  her    to 
make  the  battalions  up  to  their  war 
strength  with  Landwehrmen. 

After  the  war,  Prussia,  increased 
by  three  provinces,  Hanover,  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  and  Hesse,  natu- 
rally increased  its  nulitary  forces  : 
the  number  of  regiments  of  infan- 
try was  iDci-eased  from  81  to  105, 
of  cavalry  from  48  to  SS,  &c> 
But  the  law  of  1861  only  under- 
went one  important  modification, 
which  reduced  the  total  period  of 
effective  service  from  19  to  12 
years  (law  of  November  3,  1867). 
This  reduction  of  the  term  of  ser- 
vice of  the  Landwehr  &om  12  years 
to  5  naturally  suppressed  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  ist  and  2nd 
bans.  The  duration  of  service  was 
therefore  thus : 

Field  Army  7    years ;  3  with 
the  colours,  4  in  the  Reserve. 
In     the    Landwehr,    5   years. 
Total  12  years. 
Having  recalled  to  mind  the  pre- 
vious provisions,  it  behoves  me  to 


point  out  what  stage  has  been 
reached  in  the  application  of  iiie 
law  of  1861,  modified  by  that  of 
November  9,  1867. 

The  actual  Prussian  army  wiiii 
its  permanent  corps  d*arm&,  each 
recruited  in  a  military  district 
which  corresponds  more  or  less 
with  a  province  of  the  kingdom, 
can  be  described  as  consistmg  of 
two  distinct  parts:  the  first  com- 
prises the  eight  corps  d'arai^e, 
corresponding  to  the  eight  provinces 
of  former  Prussia,  besides  the 
Guards,  which  are  recruited 
throughout  the  monarchy;  the 
second  consists  of  the  three  corps 
d'arm^e  furnished  by  the  provinces 
annexed  in  1866.  As  the  latter 
have  only  been  subjected  since  the 
conquest  to  Prussian  military 
institutions,  they  are  naturally  be- 
hind the  other  eight  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  new  law.  It  is  neces- 
saiy  therefore  to  examine  separately 
these  two  fractions  of  the  Prua- 
sian  army. 

I.  Prussia  before  1866. — ^By 
virtue  of  the  law  of  1861,  the  con- 
tingent of  1 863  (which  was  in  the 
Anatrian  w  during  ito  third  y«r 
of  service)  will  pass  into  the  Land- 
wehr on  the  ist  of  October,  1870. 
The  Landwehr,  which  corresponds 
with  the  81  infantry  regiments  of 
former  Pmssia,  will  then  be  com- 
posed of  the  survivors  of  the  five 
contingents  of  1859,  ^^^y  1861, 
1862,  and  1863.  That  of  1859  ^ 
the  last  of  the  weak  contingents  of 
40,000  men  which  were  levied 
since  18 14:  it  is  therefore  only  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1 871,  that  the 
Landwehr  wiQ  include  the  survivors 
of  the  five  strong  contingents  of 
63,000  men.  This  day  marks,  as 
is  seen,  an  interesting  epoch — that 
from  which  the  new  law  of  military 
organisation  will  for  ever  iMpply 
it^lf  in  fuU  for  the  portion  of  the 
army  recruited  from  the  eight  old 
provinces;  for  then  all  the  Land- 
wehrmen will  have  come  from  the 
strong  continiii^nts,  and  will  have 
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senred  three  years  with  the  colonrs 
and  four  in  the  KeserFe. 

It  IS  interesting  to  enquire  what 
in  1871  will  be  tibe  effectiTe  total 
of  this  Landwehr.  In  order  to  reply 
exactly,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
know  the  number  of  losses  a  con- 
tingent of  63,000  men  sofiers  after 
7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11  years.  In 
France  we  estimate  the  losses  at 
40  per  cent,  per  annnm,  but  this 
proportion  seems  to  me  to  be  too 
high  for  Pmssia^  where  it  cannot, 
I  think,  be  reckoned  at  more  than 
31  or  32  per  cent.  We  thus  get 
the  number  of  229,000  men  as  re- 
presenting the  effectiye  of  5  con- 
tingents of  Landwehr  to  the  ist  of 
October,  1871.  If  one  only  refers 
to  the  1st  of  October,  1870,  when 
the  Landwehr  will  still  include  the 
survivors  of  the  weak  contingent 

of  1859,  ^^  ^S^^^  ^^  smaller, 
214,000  men.  The  half  is  more 
than  enough  to  bring  up  to  their 
war  strength  all  the  Landwehr 
battalions  of  former  Prussia.  A 
Landwehr  battalion  on  a  war  footing 
usually  numbers  600  men,  and  to 
each  three  battalion  regiments  of 
the  line  correspond  two  Landwehr 
battalions :  thus  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  form  162  battalions,  which  cor- 
respond with  the  81  regiments  of 
former  Prussia,  with  a  total  of  162 
times  600,  viz.,  '97,200  men.  The 
Landwehr  will  therefore  number  on 
October  i,  1870,  more  than  100,000 
men,  who  would  be  utilised,  in  case 
of  need,  to  complete  the  Landwehr 
battalions  in  the  annexed  provinces 
and  in  the  other  States  of  the  Con- 
jCederation. 

2.  The  Three  Provinces  annexed 
in  1866. — The  Prussian  organisa- 
tion was  not  introduced  into  these 
provinces  until  after  the  conquest : 
therefore  the  law  of  1861  will  not 
be  in  foil  execution  until  about 
1878,  or  even  1880.  Now,  the 
corps  d'armde  of  these  provinces 
only  includes  two  contingents  of 
men  of  the  Reserve,  thoseof  1 865 


and  1866.  That  provision  of  the 
law  of  1861  which  requires  four 
contingents  of  the  Reserve,  so  im- 
portant a  provision  for  the  good 
composition  of  the  Field  Army,  by 
its  enabling  the  battalions  to  be 
brought  up  to  iheir  full  strength 
without  having  recourse  to  the 
Landwehr,  will  not  then  be  carried 
out  till  October,  1871.  At  that 
time,  and  even  from  next  summer, 
these  troops  will  be  able,  in  the 
event  of  a  mobilisation,  to  complete 
their  war  strength  by  tiie  calling  in 
of  their  own  reserves,  without  the 
help  of  those  of  the  8  provinces 
of  former  Prussia.  The  date  of 
October  i,  1871,  is,  as  wiU  be  seen, 
interesting  on  more  than  one  head, 
for  it  puts  (he  law  of  1 861  into  full 
execution. 

3.  The  other  States  of  the  Con- 
federation. — ^The  minor  States  of 
Northern  GFermany  are  in  the  same 
state  as  the  provinces  annexed  to 
Prossia;  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
were  not  subjected  to  Pirnssian  laws 
until  after  1 866,  and  that  it  is  only 
next  autumn  that  they  will  be  able 
to  put  their  various  ooips  on  a  war 
footing  by  the  incorporation  of  their 
own  reserves. 

As  regards  the  Landwehr  of  these 
Stetes,  ite  organisation  cannot  be 
completed  before  1878  or  1880.  In 
the  event  of  war,  they  would  bring 
the  battalions  up  to  an  effective  of 
600  men  by  incorporating  the 
soldiers  on  the  excess  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Prussian  Landwehr. 

I  will  here  observe  that  the  new 
Landwehr  battalions,  those  of  the 
three  annexed  provinces  as  weU  as 
those  of  the  lesser  Stetes  of  the 
Confederation,  are  far  from  having 
their  proper  complement  of  officers. 
It  is  known  that  the  Landwehr 
officers  are  principally  recruited 
among  one-year  volunteers  ;  but  as 
the  Prussian  militery  institutions 
are  only,  since  a  few  years,  in  opera- 
tion in  the  new  provinces  and  in  the 
little  States,  the  system  of  one-year 
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volimteers  has  only  been  able,  np 
to  the  present  time,  of  fnmishing  a 
very  limited  nnmber  of  officers. 
Now  it  has  hardly  half  of  its  proper 
establishment,  and  in  all  proba- 
biHty  8  or  lo  years  will  elapse 
before  the  regulated  complement 
of  new  Landwehr  battalions  can  be 
reached.  In  the  event  of  a  mobili- 
sation, it  wonld  be  necessary  to 
transfer  a  considerable  -number  of 
snbaltems  from  the  Field  Army,  as 
was  done  in  1 866. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  suitable  to 
conclude  the  present  despatch  by 
reviewing  the  means  by  which  the 
Prussians  reduced  the  duration  of 
service  to  12  years  (instead  of  19), 
but  as  I  have  given,  on  this  point, 
all  necessary  explanation  in  my 
despatch  of  June  2,  1 869, 1  allow 
myself  to  dismiss  it.  I  have  simply 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  gradual 
progress  which  time  has  brought 
to  the  application  of  the  military 
law  of  1 86 1,  and  to  impress  the 
importance  of  the  year  1871.  It 
will  not  only  be  notable  for  the 
debates  of  the  new  Reichstag, 
regarding  the  Articles  60  and  62 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  North 
German  Confederation,  but  in  addi- 
tion it  will  mark,  as  I  have  desired 
to  show,  an  interesting  date  at 
which  the  entire  Prussian  army 
will  be  thoroughly  constituted  con- 
formably to  the  law  of  187 1.  I 
sum  up,  in  conclusion,  the  accom- 
plished progress  on  this  path. 

On  October  i,  1871,  will  be  de- 
finitely constituted,  conformably  to 
the  new  law  of  military  organisa- 
tion: 

(i)  For  Prussia  before  1866: 
Field  Army,  3  contingents 
with  the  colours,  4  in  the  Re- 
serve. The  Landwehr,  5  con- 
tingents. That  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  military  force. 
(2)^  For  the  3  new  pro- 
vinces, and  for  all  the  States 
of  the  Confederation:  Field 
Army,   3   contingents  with 


the  colours,  4  contingents  of 

Reserve. 
The  formation  of  the  Landwehr 
will  not  be  complete  till  towards 
1 880 ;  but  its  battalions  can  be  now 
put  upon  their  war  strength  (600 
men)  by  means  of  the  incorporation 
of  excess  men  of  old  Pimssia. 

Economical  measures. 

Anticipatory   discharges. 

Time  of  levying  delayed. 

Leave  granted  by  tJie  King, 

The  ist  of  October  is  the  normal 
date  when  the  contingent  of  the 
third  year  of  service  passes  into 
the  Reserve,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
contingent  of  the  new  levy.  But 
for  several  years  the  Prussian 
Government,  for  economical  motives, 
discharges  by  anticipation  into  the 
Reserve  the  men  of  the  third  year 
of  service,  while  it  does  not  incor- 
porate the  new  contingent  till  later 
on.  The  result  of  this  double  mea- 
sure is  the  truest  economy  of  all 
those  which  the  Government  tries 
to  realise ;  for  it  represents  in  means 
the  sum  of  the  cost  of  pay  and 
keep  during  three  months  of  the 
third  of  the  effective  of  the  infantry 
of  the  line  and  field  artillery. 

This  year  the  Royal  order  of 
February  17,  providing  for  the 
anticipatory  discharge  into  the  Re- 
serve, is  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
manoeuvres  ought  to  be  finished  in 
every  corps  d'arm^e  by  the  1 5th  of 
September  at  latest,  and  the  supe- 
rior commanders  are  ordered  to 
grant  furloughs  to  the  men  who 
took  part  in  the  autumn  manceuvres, 
the  first  or  second  day  after  their 
return  to  their  respective  garrisons. 

The  order  of  February  17,  then, 
fixes  the  number  of  recruits  which 
each  corps  shall  receive  in  return 
for  the  class  sent  to]  the  Reserve. 
This  total  number,  which  constitutes 
the  contingent  of  this  year,  is 
95,540,  including  477  men  for  the 
navy.    Out  of  i^ese  95,540,  86,860 
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are  levied  by  the  law,  and  8,680 
are  rolnntanly  engaged.  Total 
9J,540  meo. 

The  86,S6o  men  who  are  levied 
are  thus  divided : 

Prussia    ....  69,691 
Sa)a)ny   .     ,     .    .    7,710 


Other  States 


79S 
8,654 


Men      .     .  86,860 
The  incorporation  of  this  contin- 
gent of  1870  will  take  place  on  the 
following  dates : — 

The  reserves  of  cavalry,  horse 
artillery,    and    train   shonld 
rejoin  on  October  i  j. 
The  foot  troops  of  the  Guard 

November  3. 
Those  of  tl»e  line  December  1 ;. 


Bat  the  necsasity  foreconomiaing 
is  ao  great,  that,  in  addition  to  U>e 
measnrea  which  I  have  just  ename- 
rated,  Pmasia  adds  another,  which 
consists  in  giving  temporary  tai- 
longhs  in  cwisiderable  muabera  to 
the  troops  'of  the  second  year.' 
They  are  called  in  PrassiA  eonga*  du 
i2o>.  This  measure,  which  I  quoted 
inmydespatcbof  December  2,  1869, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  provisional, 
dates  &om  1868.  I  here  give  its 
dispositions : 

'Every  company  of  in&ntry  sends 
5  men  on  fnrlongh ;  each  battalion 
of  cbassenra  64  men,'  Ac. — Vide  my 
despatch  of  BeeeitJier  2,  1869. 

Baboh  Stoftel. 

Bbbun:  iftifK  14,  1I70. 
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rthe  annals  of  histozy  the  care- 
ful student  will  ^d  a  full 
account  of  the  Anglicani,  a  yery 
ancient  nation  who  inhabit,  at  the 
date  of  our  writing,  certain  islands 
in  the  Western  Ocean.^ 

There  is,  doubtless,  much  in  the 
history  of  this  nation  well  worthy 
of  record ;  and  had  we  uncontrolled 
possession  of  those  oldest  of  meta- 
physical entities,  time  and  space, 
we  might  dwell  at  some  lengtii  on 
their  manners  and  customs,  their 
government  and  laws,  their  lan- 
guage and  literature ;  and  on  each 
of  these  subjects  we  might  have 
much  to  tell  that  would  appear 
strange  and  even  incredible  to  our 
readers  :  for  the  Anglicani  enjoy  the 
reputation  among  the  inhabitants  of 
other  countries  of  being  a  very 
curious  people,  possessing  a  vast 
number  of  peculiar  customs  and 
usages,  which  their  neighbours 
ascribe  to  the  isolated  and  insular 
position  of  the  country  they  inhabit. 
For  most  of  these  particulars  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  well- 
known  sources  of  information  indi- 
cated in  the  first  words  of  this 
paper ;  we  only  purpose  calling  at- 
tention at  present  to  the  vBrious 
diseases  from  which  the  Anglicani 
have  suffered  from  time  to  time, 
togeth^  with  the  remedies  they  are 
accustomed  to  prescribe  for  their 
prevention,  amelioration,  and  cure. 

We  do  not  happen  to  know 
whether  the  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  gauge  thf  true  character 
and  disposition  of  a  people  from  its 
medical  system,  but  such  an  attempt 
appears  to  us  not  only  justifiable, 
but  to  contain  within  it  the  elements 
of  success^  enquiry.  For  it  seems 
to  us  that  its  customary  medicine 
reveals  a  nation  in  a  far  clearer  and 
more  conclusive  numner  than  any 
other  property  or  attribute  belong- 
ing to  it.  So  that,  regarding  it  as 
a  national  characteristic,  instead  of 


asking  '  Let  us  make  the  soagB  of  a 
people,  we  care  not  who  makes  their 
laws,*  we  would  prefer  the  request, 
<  Let  us  fill  their  medicine  bottles 
and  pill-boxes,  and  we  care  not  who 
undertakes  the  administratiQn  of  all 
their  other  affairs.'  Indeed,  the 
power  of  medicine  in  forming  the 
character  of  a  people  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  strangely  neglected  in 
these  days  of  enHghtened  enquiry. 
Now  no  one  disputes  the  power  of 
diet  over  a  people  ;  it  is  e.g.  a  long 
acknowledged  fact  that  beefsteaks 
and  ale,  as  the  customary  food  of  a 
nation,  tend  to  produce  valour, 
while  the  lighter  diet  of  frogs  has 
a  precisely  opposite  tendency.  Nor 
is  this  e&ct  one  confined  to  the 
human  race  ;  it  is  well  known  that 
bees  can,  by  changing  the  diet  of 
their  young  larva,  transform  a  young 
worker  bee  into  a  Queen.  But  if 
mere  food  suffices  to  produce  this 
effect,  it  is  obvious  that  the  power 
of  medicine  in  the  same  direction 
will  be  even  greater;  for,  first,  it 
is  more  potent  bulk  for  bulk  than 
common  everyday  food,  and  se- 
condly, it  is  taken  in  much  larger 
quantities,  by  the  average  number 
of  human  beings,  than  all  articles  of 
diet,  of  whatever  kind. 

For  ourselves,  therefore,  we  be- 
lieve unreservedly  in  the  power  of 
medicine ;  but  great  as  our  own  £uth 
is  in  such  a  neoeseary  of  human 
hfe,  it  is  quite  exceeded  by  the  im- 
plicit trust  and  confidence  which 
the  Anghcani  place  in  their  doctors 
and  doctors*  stuff;  and  of  this  our 
narrative  will,  as  it  proceeds,  af- 
ford abundant  and  incontrovertible 
proo&. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  back 
to  the  earliest  authentic  history  of 
the  Anglicani ;  though  we  may  re- 
mark in  passing,  that  at  no  period 
of  their  history  did  they  refuse  to 
take  a  plentiful  supply  of  pills  and 
draughts,  or  to  attach  the  greatest 
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possible  importance  to  the  calling 
of  Medical  Adviser.  We  would 
rather  meet  their  stream  of  history 
a  little  lower  than  the  fonntain 
head;  more  especially  as  daring 
some  centuries  of  their  earlier  his- 
tory, no  change  worthy  of  mention 
had  taken  place  either  in  their  medi- 
cine or  in  themselves. 

About  five  hundred  years  ago, 
then,  the  constitutions  of  the  Angli- 
cani were  authoritatively  committed 
to  the  charge  of  a  powerful  army 
of  quacks,  who  had  established  a 
quackdom  in  a  country  some  way 
off,    but  which  had  extended    its 
operations  to    the  islands  of   the 
Anglicani.      The  method  pursued 
by  these  men  is  one  well  known  and 
approved  among  the  quack  profes- 
sion.    They  directed  their  chief  at- 
tention, not  to  the  removal  of  the 
disease,  but  to  the  blunting  or  dis- 
guising the  chief  obtrusive  symp- 
toms. For  this  purpose  they  adminis- 
tered intoxicating   stimulants  and 
powerful  narcotics.     The  enormous 
amount  of  physic  prescribed  by  them 
was  another  point  of  affinity  which 
existed  between  their  method  and 
that  pursued  by  ordinary  quacks ; 
some  of  their  most  valued  patients  did 
scarce  anything  else  than  mete  out 
and  swallow  the  prescribed  draughts 
and  pills  from  morning  to  night. 
They    were,  indeed,  only  able  to 
effect  this  by  an  abnormal  enlarge- 
ment   of   the    gullet  acquired  by 
them  through  their  assiduous  swal- 
lowing   of    strong    draughts    and 
large  pills,   continued  for  genera- 
tions— ^an  incidental  proof,  we  may 
remark  in  passing,  of  the  truth  of 
those  views  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  effect  of  physic 
in  forming  the  character  and  apti- 
tudes of  a  people.     It  was  certain 
that  at  the  time  of  our  writing  the 
largest  and  most  nauseous  draughts, 
together    with  pills    of   enormous 
magnitude,  were  continually  swal- 
lowed by  them  without  the  slight- 
est inconvenience.    One  virtue  i£e8e 
quacks  possessed,  and  this,  too,  in 


common  with  quacks  generally : — 
they  were  exceedingly  and    even 
pressingly  assiduous  in  their  atten- 
tion to  their  patients.    The  super- 
intendence   which    they  exercnsed 
vastly  exceeded  the  care    of  tiie 
fondest  mother  for  her  ofi&pring*, 
or  that  of  the  most  paternal  govem- 
ment  for  the  well-being  of  its  sub- 
jects.     As  a  set-off,  however,  to 
this  single  and  solitary  virtue,  there 
were   many  objections  which    the 
Anglicani,  or  at  least  an  influential 
part  of  them,  had  come  to  entertain 
on  the  subject  of  their  medical  men. 
I.    Their    bills    were  inordinately 
long  and  excessively  high.     What 
the  poor  Anglicani  were  required  to 
pay  in  a  single  year  for  the  support 
of  their  army  of  quacks  surpasses 
aU  power  of  human  credulity,     i. 
They  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  administering  medi- 
cines of  the  ordinary  fluid  or  solid 
kind ;  they  had  recourse  to  charms, 
conjurings,  and  cunning  tricks.  Nor 
was  this  only  the  case  on  an  emer- 
gency, when  extraordinary  measures 
might  be  thought  justifiable,  but  in 
the  most  trivial  and  common  cases; 
indeed,  they  would  work  a  charm 
as  readily  as  mix  a  draught,  and 
perform  a  conjuring  trick  as  easOy 
as  make  a  pill.     Now  the  Anglicani 
had  become  a  little  suspicious  of 
these  strange  and  unmedical  me- 
thods of  practising  physic.     Some- 
thing to  swallow  they  could  under- 
stand ;  that,  e.g.,  a  certain  measure 
of  fluid  or  a  globular  mass  of  solid 
substcmce,  physicallv  entering  the 
stomach  through  the  normal  pas- 
sage of  the  throat,  might  cause  a 
commotion  through  the  system,  this 
was  a  truth  they  could  appreciate ; 
but  that  cures  should  be  performed 
without  any  co-operation  on  their 
own  part,  by  some  cunning  sleight-of- 
hanci,  this  was  to  them  a  proposition 
so  strange  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 
3.  It  was,  moreover,  discovered  that 
the  labels  on  the   physic    bottles 
could  not  always  be  depended  on. 
An  innocent-looking  fluid  would  be 
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put    into    a    bottle    and    labelled 

*  poison ; '  on  the  other  hand,  a 
variety  of  poisons  were  among  the 
most  ordinary  medicines  prescribed 
by  them,  and  bearing  such  labels  as 

*  Healtli-giving  Fluid,  to  be  taken 
every  three  houi*s.'  It  was  also  said 
that  even  the  innocent  drugs  were 
not  really  pure ;  they  were  adulter- 
ated to  an  enormous  extent.  No 
man,  in  short,  could  be'sure  in  any 
case  that  the  medicine  prescribed  to 
him  was  in  reality  that  which  it 
pretended  and  seemed  to  be. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the 
Anglicani  made  a  vigorous  effort, 
and  drove  out  of  their  kingdom 
most  of  the  quacks  who  had  so  long 
preyed  upon  them,  and  substituted 
other  licensed  doctors  in  their 
room.  It  is  of  these  latter  that  we 
purpose,  on  this  occasion,  more 
particularly  to  speak. 

These  men,  indeed,  deserve  a 
detailed  description  at  our  hands. 
They  were  called  in  an  ancient 
language  Cleiici,  and  in  some  mo- 
dern tongues  Curt's  or  Curates,  as 
also  their  predecessors  were  ;  and 
they  adopted  not  merely  the  names 
and  titles,  but  even  the  dress  and 
manners  of  those  they  liad  sup- 
planted. They  formed  a  distinct 
order  in  iiie  nation,  and  it  was  one 
possessed  of  many  valuable  pri- 
vileges, chiefest  among  which  was 
the  important  fact,  that  they  alone 
were  legally  licensml  practitioners  ; 
they  alone  constituted  the  medical 
Ustahllshhierit  of  the  nation.  This 
^ave  them  an  amount  of  prestige 
and  influence  which  mere  unlicensed 
Curers  (and  of  these  also  there  was 
a  considerable  immber  among  the 
physic-loving  Anglicani)  could  never 
hope  to  attain .  They,  nio  reo ver,  wore 
a  distinctive  kind  of  uniform,  espe- 
cially when  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  cumilvc  functions. 
Their  training  was  one  espeoialUy 
suited  to  their  profession.  It  con- 
sisted mainly  of  i.  The  study  of 
n  venerable  Pharmacopoeia,  which 
they  had  received  from  a  foreign 


nation,  and  which  purported  to  be 
their  main  rule    and    law  in    all 
matters  connected  with  their  pro- 
fession :  together  with   the  culling 
and  compounding  of  different  medi- 
cinesfrom  its  pages.     2.  The   his- 
tory of  the  diseases  of  past  times, 
and  the  mode  of  cure  sulopted  by 
the  medical   men  of  those  times. 
3.  The  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of 
the  chief  prevalent  complaints  ot 
the  Anglicani,  which  were  mainly 
acquired  by  reading,  together  with 
a  certain  amount  of  clinical  prac- 
tice.      Such    was    the     education 
of   the   Curates   (or,  as   we    pur- 
pose calling   them   in  this   narra- 
tive),   the    Curers.      Before    they 
were    permitted    to    practise   and 
take  charge  of  their  cures  (for  so 
their  medical  districts  were  appro- 
priately called),  they  were  compelled 
to  swear  a  solemn  oath  of  fidelity 
to  a  short  code  of  common  medi- 
cine, called  the  xxxiz  FormulaB   (ot 
which  we    shall     hear   more    by- 
and-by),  as  well  as  to  pronounce 
their  foil  persuasion  of  their  healing 
qualities.     Having  done  this,  they 
were  allowed   to   practise,   and   a 
district  containing  a  certain  number 
of  people,  with  public  lecture-rooms 
and  surgeries  attcu^hed,  was  legally 
assigned  them.     In   all  these  sur- 
geries and  lecture-rooms  there  was, 
on  stated  days,  a  public  adminis- 
tration of  physic :    on  these   occa- 
sions the  particular  bottle  of  stuff 
to  be  administered,  and  which  the 
Curer  had    carefully   compounded 
and  prepared  beforehand,  was  dex- 
terously  rained    down    upon    the 
heads  of  the  people  from  an  elevated 
position  by  means   of  a    kind  of 
syringe.   Each  patient  was  expected 
to  catch  in  his  open  mouth  a  cer- 
tain modicum  of  the  health-giving 
shower.      Generally  speaking,   the 
amount  so  caught  and  swallowed 
varied    with   the   patient's   feeling 
of  his  weakness,  or  with  his  opinion 
of  the  particular  physic   then  ad- 
ministered, or  else  its  suitability  to 
his  own  particular  complaint.     One 
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inconyenienoe  attending  tliis  public 
administration  of  physic  was,  that 
tlie  stuff  was  the  same,  no  matter 
how  variable  the  diseases  of  the 
patients  present.  As,  however, 
most  of  the  diseases  of  the  Angli- 
can! at  this  time  were  epidemic, 
this  objection  did  not  then  coont 
for  much ;  later  on  we  shall  find 
that,  under  somewhat  different  cir- 
cumstances, its  validity  was  con- 
siderable. Gh*eat  stress  was  de- 
servedly laid  on  regular  attendance 
on  these  public  occasions  by  the 
Gurers.  As  long  as  people  came  at 
these  times  and  swallowed  tho 
medicine  there  and  then  provided 
for  them,  they  were  supposed  to  be 
pretty  convalescent;  but  if  they 
were  negligent  in  their  attendance, 
they  were  at  once  thought  to  be 
the  victims  of  some  disease :  at  all 
events,  the  neglect  of  their  medical 
advisers  thus  exemplified,  as  well 
as  the  feeling  of  sound  health  on 
the  part  of  the  patients  which  pro- 
duced such  neglect,  were  each  re- 
garded as  most  dangerous  symptoms. 

To  return  to  our  history.  Imme- 
diately on  their  appointment,  the 
Carers  instituted  a  care^  diagnosis 
of  the  general  health  of  their 
patients;  and  they  were  not  long 
in  discovering  the  baneful  effects  ot 
the  curative  means  employed  by 
their  predecessors.  They  found 
that  the  free  use  of  intoxicating 
stimulants  had  produced  a  very 
virulent  epidemic  fever  called 
Romanism^  while  the  unscrupulous 
employment  of  charms  and  tricks 
had  generated  in  the  nation  a  con- 
stitutional tendency  to  a  severe 
inflammatory  disease  called  Swper- 
stitian,  which  was  often  attended  by 
loss  of  sight. 

But  the  oldest  and  greatest  com- 
plaint, from  which  the  AngHcani 
had  firom  time  immemorial  greatly 
suffered,  was  a  peculiar  numbness 
or  want  of  vitality  called  Ignorance, 
This  disease  had  at  this  time  ob- 
tained considerable  hold  on  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Anglicani,  owing 


to  the  free  employment  of  narcotics 
by  their  quack  doctors.  Their 
successors,  however,  set  to  work  to 
establish  an  entirely  new  system  of 
treatment.  They  consulted  their 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  as  this  was  a 
large  volume,  they  determined  to 
compile  out  of  its  pages  the  small 
list  of  formulBB  or  recipes  for  com- 
mon and  daily  use  already  men- 
tioned. The  list  was  after  some 
dehberation  made  out,  and  the 
number  of  xxxix  Recipes  was 
agreed  upon  as  containing  all  the 
medicines  needfal  for  the  Angli- 
cani to  take.  These  Recipes  were 
affixed  as  an  Appendix  of  Formuk 
to  a  volume  called  The  Book  of  Com- 
tnaii  Pra>ciice  and  Adnninistration  of 
Medicaments,  which  was  a  duly  au- 
thorised compendium  of  medicine  in 
constant  use  among  the  Gurers  and 
their  patients.  We  vdll  not  perplex 
our  unmedical  readers  with  an 
analysis  of  these  various  formnlae. 
It  may  suffice  to  mention  that  there 
were  included  among  them  purga- 
tives, draughts,  boluses,  blisters,  and 
pills  of  the  most  drastic  kind ;  most 
of  them  being  special  compounds 
adapted  to  the  speedy  and  entire 
elimination  from  the  system  of  the 
dangerous  epidemics  of  Romanism 
and  Superstition  for  which  the 
Anglicani  had  unhappily  acquired 
a  constitutional  diathesis.  Mixed 
up  with  these  more  severe  and  im- 
tating  medicines  were  a  few  recipes 
for  numbness  and  debiHty ;  as  well 
as  a  few  mild  inoperative  prescrip- 
tions apparently  intended  for  ner- 
vous people  who  were  never  happy 
without  taking  physic  of  some  sort. 
The  general  theory  of  disease 
maintained  by  the  Anglican  Onrers 
would  appear  to  have  been  some- 
thing of  this  kind .  Disease  consists 
in  disorganisation  or  morbid  rest- 
lessness of  some  sort.  The  object 
of  physic  is  to  create  or  restore  the 
healthy  action  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  organisation.  Disease  maj 
be  conscious  or  unconscious.  1^ 
cases  of  conscious  disease  a  favonr- 
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aMe  prognosis  may  be  girrai;   for 
the  patient  will  immediately  begin 
to  take  medicine.     If  unconscious, 
the  prognosis  is  less  favonrable ;  for 
the  patient  neglects  to  take    his 
physic,  and  unconscious  disease  of 
long  standing  is  difficult  to  subdue. 
(The  feeling  of  pain  or  uneasiness, 
it  will  be  seen,  was  considered  by 
Anglican     Curers,    as    in    specific 
cases    by     the    doctors    of    other 
countries,     to     be     a     favourable 
symptom.)     A  proper  and  regular 
supply  of  physic  is  absolutely  essential 
to  good  bodily  health.     Such  were 
some  of  the  main  principles  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Anglican  Curers 
practised  the  noble  art  of  healing. 
As  may   readily  be  imagined,  the 
unconscious  class  of  diseases  were 
those  which  the  Curers  found  hard- 
est to  cope  with,  inasmuch  as  their 
existence  was  entirely  unperceived 
even  by  those  who  laboured  under 
them.   A  man  might,  e.g.,  be  suffer- 
ing from  an  aggravated  attack  of 
Romanism  ;  it  would  easily  happen 
that,  so  far  from  feeling  any  pain 
from  it,  he  might  even  find  pleasure 
in  the  sensation.     He  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  it  as  hardly   to   know  how  to 
exist  without  it ;  nay  more,  he  might 
have  inherited  it   from  his  father 
and  grandfather.     It  is  easily  con- 
ceivable how  such  a  disease  would 
seem  more  natural  to  him  than  even 
sound  heal  til.     He  would  therefore 
call  the   fever  which   accompanied 
the  complaint  a  comfortable  feeling 
of   warmth.     He   would   probably 
profess  unconsciousness  of  his  worst 
and  most  manifest   symptoms,  or 
perhaps — and   this    was   the   most 
fatal    symptom   of  all — he   would 
openly  avow  his  malady,  and  indig- 
nantly reftise  to  undergo  the  drastic 
remedies  which  his  medical  adviser 
prescribed  for  him.  Such  cases  were 
far  from  rare,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to 
bring  proper  curative  measures  to 
bear    upon    them.      Occasionally, 
when  such  an  epidemic  was  unusu- 
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ally  severe,  the  Curers  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  law  in  order  to  compel 
recalcitrant  patients  to  swallow  the 
wholesome  emetics  and  drugs  pre- 
scribed for  them,  and  this  on  more 
than  one  occasion  with  success  ;  but 
gradually  the  Executive  of  the  Go- 
vernment forbore  to  interfere  be- 
tween a  man*s  own  constitution  and 
his  doctor,  and  let  the  Curers  in- 
duce the  people  to  take  their  medi- 
cine in  the  way  that  seemed  best  to 
themselves. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one 
great  result  of  the  dominion  of 
quackdom  over  the  Anglicani  was 
to  generate  in  them  a  morbid  ten- 
dency to  fevers,  inflammations, 
and  diseases  of  that  type,  of  which 
the  most  aggravated  were  Roman- 
ism  and  Superstition,  For,  though 
the  quacks  themselves  were  put 
down,  they  left  their  work  behind 
them  in  the  diseased  constitutions 
of  the  people.  Indeed,  the  fevers 
and  inflammations  above  mention- 
ed have  never  since,  it  is  said,  been 
quite  extirpated--a  fact,  however, 
which  may  be  owing  partly  to  their 
notoriously  infectious  character. 

Armed  with  the  xxxix  FormulaB, 
the   new  Curers  set  to  work  with 
all  possible  energy  to  undo  the  mis- 
chief which  their  predecessors  had 
effected.  Their  diagnosis  of  the  state 
of  the  Anglicani  was  very  unfavour- 
able.    The  popular  health  had,  they 
affirmed,    been    almost  ruined  by 
stimulants    and    narcotics.       The 
poison  of  the  quackdom  had  eaten 
its  way  into  the  very  bones  of  the 
people.      Nothing  would  serve  but 
a  course  of  strong  depletory  me- 
dicine.     A     dangerous     kind     of 
phlogiston     was    burning     in    the 
national  veins  :  this  quack-firc  must, 
at    all    costs,    be    put   out.      The 
strongest   remedies   of  the    xxxix 
Formul»   were  thereupon    applied 
without  delay;  emetics,  purgatives, 
blood-letting,     and    blisters    were 
freely   resorted  to.     The  fever   of 
Romanism,     the    foul    plague     of 
Superstition,    must,   they  thought, 
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give  way  to  a  persistent  nse    of 
Uie  strong  remedies  prescribed  bj 
their    xxziz  FormolaB.     In    these 
vigorous  measures  the  Curers  were 
aided  by  the  wishes  of  the  patients 
themselves.  Having  discovered  that 
the  remedies  of   &e   old  quacks, 
though  not  unpleasant  to  take,  were 
productive  of  mischief  to  themselves 
and  their  children ,  they  were  only  too 
glad  to  try  other  remedies ;  so  they 
submitted    to    the    new    medical 
regime  not  only  with  content,  but 
with    positive    satisfaction.     They 
held  out  their  arms  to  the  lancet ; 
they  quaffed  their  new  medicines 
with  the  most  reckless  disregard  of 
their   drastic    effects.      The   most 
nauseous  emetic,  the  most  violent 
purgative,  among  the  whole  xxzix 
FormulsB  were  swallowed  without 
hesitation  or  alaim.     It  is  needless 
to  say  that,  with  the  Curers  and 
their  patients  so  well  agreed,  some 
change   for  the  better  in  the  ail- 
ments of  the  people  was  not  long 
proclaiming    itself.     The   feverish 
^^ptoms    were    sensibly  abated; 
iJbe     tendency     to     inflammation 
was    considerably    lessened;     the 
long-rooted    complaints    were   be- 
ginning  to   yield  to  the  vigorous 
antiphlogistic  remedies  of  the  new 
Curers.     Still  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  anything  like  a  cure  was 
as  yet  effected.     Nothing  is   more 
certain  than  the  difficulty  of  cast- 
ing out  a  disease   which   has  for 
many  years  found    a   *  swept  and 
garnished  *    home    in    the    human 
system ;  of  bringing  into  due  and 
proper  subjection  functions   which 
have  been  long  allowed  the  utmost 
license  of  disorganisation.     A  great 
improvement     was,     nevertheless, 
sufficiently  discernible.       The   na- 
tional    blood     had    become    less 
heated    and    more   equable  in  its 
motion.     The  tendency  to  inflam- 
mations was     greatly  diminished. 
So  far,  therefoi'e,  the  new  system 
was  successful.  There  were,  besides, 
collateral  advantages    attending  it 
which   could    not    be   disregarded. 


The  people  were  now  in  the  hands 
of    orthodox     practitioners,     who 
were  content  with  genuine  draughts 
and  pills,  and  would  by  no  means 
condescend  to  employ  charms  and 
conjuring  tricks  ;   and  lastly,  their 
bills  as  well  as  their  system   had 
undergone  a  lowering  process ;   for, 
though  their  present  medical  esta- 
blishment  was  doubtless  expensive, 
it  was  not  to  be  compared  in  this 
respect    to    the   older    quackdonL, 
and,  what  made  it  still  better,  the 
money  paid  for  physicking  did  not 
now,  for  the  most  part,  go  out  of  the 
countiy,  as  it  then   did,   for   the 
support  of  a  chief  Quack  with  a 
large  quackery  establishment  in  a 
foreim  land. 

Still  there  were  one  or  two  draw- 
backs attending    the  new  system 
of    healing :       i.   It    was  alleged 
that  the  depletory  medicines  now 
administered  had  in  certain  cases 
caused  death  through  sheer  exhaus- 
tion and  debility^  and  exception  was 
taken  to  the  Curers  that  they  did 
not  sufficiently  take  into  account 
in  specific  cases  the  general  health 
and  strength  of  the  patient  before 
prescribing     their     (brastic     reme- 
dies.     2.   The    old    numbness    or 
deficient  vitality,  called  Ignorance^ 
which  had  for  so  many  years  been 
a    prevailing   complaint    with    the 
Anglicani,  did  not  receive  that  atten- 
tion from  the  Curers  which  its  real 
importance    merited.       They    had 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  was 
invariably  a  preliminary  symptom 
as  well  as  a  constant  accompaniment 
of  Romanism  and  Supersfitii/n^  and 
doubtless  their  best  plan  of  rooting 
out  the  latter  diseases  would  have 
been  a  greater  attention  to  what 
was  their  common  origin.     There 
was  the  less  excuse  for  the  negli- 
gence of  the  Curers  in  this  respect 
as  there  was  discovered  about  this 
very   time  a  famous    drug,    called 
learning,  which  is  indeed  the  only 
specific    for  the  malady    of   igno- 
rance. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
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the  effect  of  the  new  system  on 
the  popnlar    health  was  undoubt- 
edly satisfactory.    There  was  less 
fever  in  the  national  blood,  less  excite- 
ment in  the  national  brain,  and  the 
lessening  of  these  morbid  symptoms 
was  accompanied  by  b  correspond- 
ing increase  of  genuine  vigour  and 
vitality.     Had  the  Curers  been  far- 
sighted  men  the    question  would 
now  have  suggested  itself  to  their 
minds  how  far  depletion  should  be 
carried?      Ought    the    system   to 
be  persisted  in  after  the  national 
tendency  to  fevers  and  inflamma- 
tions had  sensibly  diminished  ?    To 
hope  for  the  entire  extirpation  of 
diseases  to  which  the  human  con- 
stitution would  alwavs  under  cer- 
tain  circumstances  retain  some  ten- 
dency was  manifestly  futile.    What 
was  to  be  done  when  an  entirely 
different    class  of   epidemics    and 
diseases  should  spread  among  the 
Anglicani  ?      What    remedy    was 
to  be  devised  for  debilitating  dis- 
eases?     Were  the    bleeding,  the 
irritant  blisters,   the  emetics  and 
draughts,  then  perhaps  somewhat 
needml,  to  be  established  for  ever 
as  the  sole  remedies  for  diseased 
Anglicani  ?     Were  the  xxxix  For- 
muTee  to  become  a  code  of  inexor- 
able, unchangeable  laws  by  which 
alone  all  future    Anglican  Curers 
were  to  practise  physic  to  the  end 
of   time  ?     These   questions,   then 
entirely  ignored,  were  destined,  as 
time  went  on,  to  become  important. 
It    is    indeed    probable    that    the 
framers  of  the  xxxix  Formulce  never 
contemplated  these  contingencies. 
Administering     to    an    immediate 
and  pressing  need  in  the  manner 
which  they,  with  the  knowledge  at 
their    command,    deemed  best,   it 
never  entered  their  minds  that  new 
kinds  of  diseases,   of  which  they 
themselves    could    know   nothing, 
would  come   into  being.     And  if 
such  a  strange  idea  had  suggested 
itself  to  them,   they  might  fairly 
have  answered  :  *We  are  provid- 
ing for  a  present  and  momentous 
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crisis.  The  Curers  of  the  future, 
if  they  have  different  diseases  to 
deal  with,  must  deal  with  them 
in  the  way  they  think  best.  The 
xxxix  Formulae  are  the  best  re- 
medies which,  after  a  careful  dia- 
gnosis of  all  the  symptoms,  we 
are  able  to  suggest.  How  far  they 
should  at  some  future  time  be 
amended,  or  even  abrogated,  to  suit 
different  circumstances,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  we  can  offer  no 
opinion.  '  Sufficient  for  the  future 
is  the  evil  thereof.' 

And  here  we  are  obliged  to  touch 
upon    an    extraordinary  weakness 
in    the    character    of   the    Angli- 
cani, which  was  the  subject  some- 
times   of    anger    and    sometimes 
of   ridicule    among    neighbouring 
countries.    If  they  discovered  that 
any  law,  custom,  institution,  medi- 
cine, or  anything  else  of  which  they 
made  use,  happened  to  possess  bene- 
ficial properties,  no    matter    how 
peculiar,  accidental,   or  temporary 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  they 
immediately  drew  the  inference  that 
such  custom  or  thing  was  inherently 
and  out  of  all  relation,  a  most  excel- 
lent and  invaluable  possession ;  and 
one  to  be  adhered  to  under  all  cir- 
cumstances and  at  all  times.    They 
were,  it  is  true,  not  foolish  enough 
to    reason    after    this    manner  in 
all   the   relations    of  life;    for  in 
trivial  and  commonplace  matters- 
they  were  just  as  changeable  aa 
their  neighbours  ;  e.g.  they  carried 
cloaks  in  cold  weather  and  left  them 
off  in  warm.    Their  predilection  for 
unchangeableness  was  reserved  for- 
great    and   important  matters,   in 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  it  was 
much  more  dangerous.     Now  they 
had  discovered  that  the  xxxix  For- 
mulsB  possessed  some  beneficial  qua- 
lities.    They  found  that  its  various 
compounds  had  somewhat  abated 
the  fevers  and  inflammations  from 
which  they  had  once  suffered.  They 
thereupon  rushed  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  xxxix  Formulie   were   in 
themselves  perfect  specifics  adapted 
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to  every  possible  malady  or  infir- 
mity from  whicb  man  could  suffer  ; 
and  tbey  were  almost  inclined  to 
enact  a  law  forbidding  any  other 
medicine  to  be  administered  to 
themselves  or  their  descendants 
so  long  as  they  remained  a  nation. 
The  Curers  did  their  best  to  increase, 
if  possible,  this  flattering  estimate 
of  their  drugs;  the  result  being 
the  establishment  of  the  xxxix*^For- 
mulae  in  the  very  highest  place  in 
popular  opinion.  Even  the  old 
PharmacopcBia  from  which  the  For- 
mulas were  said  to  be  extracted,  and 
to  which  they  were  supposed  to  owe 
all  the  virtue  they  possessed,  mani- 
festly sank  in  popular  estimation 
by  the  side  of  the  famous  xxxiz 
Becipes.  They  were  assumed  to 
contain  in  a  highly  concentrated 
form,  the  quintessence  of  all  the 
medical  knowledge  and  healing 
virtues  for  which  the  Pharmacopoaia 
had  long  been  famed. 

So  matters  continued  for  many 
years.  The  Anglicani  were  abun- 
dantly dosed  by  their  Curers  with 
the  strong  medicines  which  they 
loved,  or  at  least  which  they  then 
thought  expedient  to  use.  The 
immediate  effect  of  this  depletory 
system  as  regards  the  diseases  of 
Romanism  and  Superstition  we  have 
already  said  was  good,  notwith- 
standing a  few  individual  cases  in 
which  the  Curers  had  not  given  suffi- 
cient heed  to  constitutional  debility 
before  prescribing  their  remedies. 
We  have  now,  however,  to  ask 
what  the  effect  of  the  system  was 
on  the  general  health,  after  it  had 
been  in  operation  for  two  or  three 
centuries ;  and  to  this  we  are  bound 
to  answer,  that  symptoms  of  a 
reaction  were  now  beginning  to 
manifest  themselves.  The  An- 
glicani had,  in  fact,  become  so 
weakened  by  a  long  course  of  pur- 
gatives, that  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  stimulants  in  order 
to  save  themselves  from  utter  pros- 
tration; and  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics   being    pleasant    medicines, 


they  had  not  long  indulged  in  their 
use  before  a  recurrence  of  the  old 
fevers  and  inflammations  was  to  be 
apprehended.  A  growing  party 
among  the  Curers  themselves  now 
began  to  suspect  that  the  depletory 
system  had  been  carried  too  far, 
and  many  of  them  once  more  turned 
their  attention  to  the  medical  prin- 
ciples advocated  by  the  old  quack- 
dom. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  the  Carers 
began  to  split  up  into  two  opposing 
parties.  There  was,  first,  the  reac* 
tionary  party,  who  advocated  high 
living  with  intoxicating  stimulants 
and  narcotics ;  and  secondly,  there 
was  the  lowering  party,  who  still 
held  firm  to  ^the  xxxix  Formulae', 
and  the  medical  treatment  pre- 
scribed by  that  popular  code  of 
health.  Disputes,  moreover,  began 
to  arise  between  these  two  parties, 
which  occasionally  waxed  very  fu- 
rious. The  loweriug  party  accused 
their  reactionary  brethren  of  wish- 
ing to  lead  the  nation  back  to  the 
quackdom  from  which  it  had  been 
happily  delivered,  and  of  perverting 
the  real  meaning  of  words  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  foul  diseases  of 
Romanism  and  Superstition  were 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
harmless  phenomena — ^mere  symp- 
toms of  exuberant  health  and 
strength.  They  accused  them  also 
of  the  basest  treachery  towards  the 
xxxix  Formulas,  according  to  which 
they  had  solemnly  vowed  to  prac- 
tise the  therapeutic  art.  To  these 
accusations  the  high  feeding  and 
physicking  party  replied,  by  boldly 
denying  that  the  older  system  was 
in  its  essential  principles  a  quack- 
dom at  all,  and  affirming  on  the 
contrary  that  the  curative  measures 
advocated  by  it  were  infinitely  su- 
perior to  the  depletory  system  which 
had  taken  its  place.  They  pointed 
to  instances  in  which  excessive  de- 
pletion had  terminated  &tally,  as 
well  as  to  the  generally  weak  and 
debilitated  state  of  the  nation,  as 
manifest  evidence  of  the  ill  effects 
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of  the  system;  aikd  as  to  those 
odious  xzzix  Formalo^  'the  forty 
stripes  save  one,'  as  they  called 
them,  it  -was  true  they  had  pro- 
mised to  prescribe  according  to 
their  directions,  and  right  manfully 
did  they  carry  out  their  promise; 
bnt  they  had  come  to  the  conclasion 
that  they  meant,  by  a  carious  kind 
of  verbal  jugglery,  precisely  the  con- 
trary of  what  they  asserted :  e.g.  if 
they  prescribed  a  purgatiye,  it  was 
intended  as  a  tonio ;  if  they  recom- 
mended blood-letting,  it  was  their 
way  of  proclaiming  the  necessity  of 
high  feeding.  Besides,  was  not  the 
ostensible  object  of  the  xxxix  For- 
mula to  keep  the  people  in  health  ? 
and  if  they  succeeded  in  doing  this 
by  better  medicines,  they  were  but 
accomplishing  the  purpose  in  a 
better  way.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
mark that,  advocating  these  prin- 
ciples, the  labels  on  the  physic- 
bottles  used  by  this  party  among 
the  Curers  could  not  always  be  re- 
lied on.  They  frequently  and  os- 
tentatiously announced  tiiieir  con- 
tents to  be  aperient  medicines 
compounded  according  to  the  au- 
thoritative prescriptions  of  the 
xxxix  Formukd,  while  in  reality 
such  contents  were  intoxicating 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  which 
the  framers  of  the  xxxix  Formulso 
would  undoubtedly  have  labelled  as 

VIRULBNT   POISON. 

WhQe  the  Gurers  of  the  Anglieani 
were  thus  fuUy  occupied  in  hurling 
against  each  other  tnese  recrimina- 
tory charges,  and  consequently  neg- 
lecting their  proper  duties  of  look- 
ing to  the  general  health  of  the 
nation,  a  great  change  was  gradu- 
ally and  imperceptibly  taking  place 
both  in  the  constitutions  and 
in  the  diseases  of  the  Anglieani. 
Epidemics  of  a  new  and  most  fatal 
kind  were  secretly  spreading  among 
them.  An  unseen  revolution  was 
in  fact  taking  place  in  the  morbid 
tendencies  and  constitutional  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  people.  The  age 
of  fevers,  inflammations,  and  such 


like  acute  diseases  had  in  great 
measure  passed  away,  an  entirely 
new  type  of  disease  was  taking  their 
place;  so  that  while  the  Curers 
were  fighting  about  the  fatal  or 
non-fatal  character  of  Eomanisin 
and  Superstition^  and  disputing 
about  the  merits  of  the  high  feeding 
and  lowering  systems,  the  main 
body  of  their  patients  were  suffer- 
ing from  altogether  new  symptoms, 
for  which  unhappily  they  had  pro- 
vided no  prescribed  remedies,  no 
scientific  diagnosis,  not  even  a  well- 
understood  nomenclature.  These 
new  diseases  were  of  a  strange, 
malignant,  and  very  infectious  sort. 
There  was  first  the  complaint  of 
Christian  Charity^  which  it  would 
seem  had  been  somewhat  prevalent 
in  foreign  countries  centuries  ago, 
but  of  which  the  Anglican  Curers 
had  in  their  practice  long  lost  sight. 
This  was  not  in  itself  a  veiy  com- 
mon or  very  fatal  disease ;  but  it 
was  one  of  which  the  AngHcan 
Curers  would  seem  to  have  stood  in 
great  dread,  for  they  exerted  all  their 
skill  in  attempting  to  extirpate  it. 
Next  there  was  the  disease  oi Biblical 
Criticism,  a  most  obstinate  and  fatal 
malady,  said  to  have  been  imported 
from  a  neighbouring  country,  but 
which  with  slow  and  stealthy  steps 
was  making  great  havoc  of  Angli- 
can constitutions.  Then  there  was 
the  complaint  of  Modem  Science, 
which  was  a  most  contagious,  and 
in  its  latter  developments  quite  a 
&tal  disease.  Passing  over  a  few 
others  of  a  similar  type,  we  come  to 
the  last  and  worst  of  all  the  new 
diseases :  this  was  none  other  than 
the  fatalplague  of  Enquiry,  generally 
terminatmjg  in  Scepticism,  which 
was  not  only  most  infectious,  but 
was  thought  to  be  incurable  by  the 
most  powerful  physic  that  human 
skill  could  devise.  The  Curers  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  neglected  the  pri- 
mary symptoms  of  all  these  com- 
plaints, and  this  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  first  to  sicken  of 
them  were  often  members  of  their 
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own  body ;  and  it  wbb  not  until  tbey 
were  well  establisbed  in  tbe  nation^ 
system  that  thej  began  to  perceive 
their    new    enemies.     Their    first 
policy  was  to  ignore  the  new  com- 
plaints.    They  pretended  to  think 
that  they   were    mere    temporary 
derangements  of  the  nationid  con- 
stitntion,  and  that  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  patience,  they  wonld  pre- 
sently depart  of  their  own  accord. 
When  the  progress  of  the  diseases 
became  so  great  that  they  conld  no 
longer  be  ignored,  they  rushed  in 
fear  and  terror  to  their  constitated 
authorities.     They  consolted  their 
Pharmacopoeia ;  they  examined  every 
word,  of  their  xxxix  Formnlas :  alas ! 
with  no  result.     These  new  com- 
plaints were  nnmentioned  ;  not  a 
single  one  of  their  many  morbid 
symptoms    was    described.     Their 
very  possibility  seemed   never    to 
have    been    contemplated    by    the 
framers    of    their    medical    code. 
Great  was  the  consternation  of  the 
Curers.     Their  patients  were  dying 
around  them,    and    they   had   no 
power  to  heal  or  avert  their  fatal 
maladies.     The  plague-stricken  im- 
plored their  help,   and  they  could 
give  no  effectual  answer  to  their 
prayers.    Not  indeed  that  the  An- 
glican Carers  admitted  the  impo- 
tence they  could  not  but  feel — they 
had  exercised  the  noble  art  of  healing 
much  too  long  to  be  guilty  of  such 
perilous  ingenuousness.     They  na- 
turally fell  back  upon    their    old 
systems.    The  xxxix  Formuka  were 
with  the  lowering  party  still  in  re- 
quest. If  purgatives  and  emetics  had 
served  to  purify  Anglican  constitu- 
tions from  the  old  plagues  of  Bo" 
Tiianism  and  Supersiition^  why  might 
not  the  same  venerable  remedies 
suffice  for  the  new  plagues  of  BihlU 
cal  Criticism  and  Modem  Science  ? 
At  all  events,  they  neither  had  nor 
could  have  any  other  remedies  to 
suggest.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
high  feeding  party  tried  their  fa- 
vourite remedies  of  stimulants  and 
anodynes.      That    only    could    be 
classed  as  a  disease  which  a  man 


felt :  if  they  could  take  away  aD 
possible  perception,  all  sense  of  feel- 
ing, it  is  mamfest  that  the  dis^ise 
as  such  could  no  longer  be  said  to 
exist.    In  a  word,  wlule  the  former 
party  tried  to  induce  weakness  as  a 
corrective  to  the  new  complaints, 
the  latter  were  bent  on  establishing- 
numbness.    Now    it  must  be  ad* 
mitted  that  so  £Eur  as  the  respective 
merits  of  these  two  methods  are 
concerned,  and  their  suitability  for 
attaining  their  object,  the  advantage 
was  on  the  side  of  the  lowering- 
system.     For  it  was  a  peculiarity  in 
these  new  diseases  that  they  required 
for  their  due  development  a  certain 
amount   of  strength    and    vigour. 
They  needed  something  to  feed  on. 
Hence  they  seized  for  the  most  part 
upon  men  in  the  prime  of  health 
rather  than  upon  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  so  that  when  the  constitution 
was  brought  down  to  a  satis&ctorily 
low  ebb,  and  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  for  the  disease  to  take  hold 
of,  the  patient  nught  be  deemed 
safe,  at  least  so  far  as  these  complaints 
were  concerned.      The    numbness 
which  tbe  other  party  endeavoured 
to  establish,  as  it  was  not  incompa- 
tible with  a  certain  amount  of  latent 
vigour,  was  obviously  not  so  safe. 
Both  parties,  however,  concurred 
in  the  policy  of  exciting  a  wholesome 
terror  in  the  minds  of  their  patients 
with  respect  to  the  new  maladies. 
Bad  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  their 
worst  features  were  greatly  exag- 
gerated by  the  Curers.    Their  ibfec- 
tious  nature  was  especially  animad* 
verted  on :  the  pages  of  a  book,  the 
air  of  a  room,  the  company  £br  a 
very  short  time  of  one  touched  by 
them,  were  supposed  to  be  enongt^ 
to  communicate  their  very  worst 
symptoms.    And  as  soon  as  a  man 
was  severely  stricken,  the  prognosis 
was    always    un&vourable.      Cer-- 
tainly  the  cures  actually  effected  in 
such  cases  by  the  Anglican  doctors 
were  so  few  in  number  as  not  to  be 
worth  mention. 

Meanwhile    the    health    of    the 
nation  was   becoming  worse    and 
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worse.  Modem  Science^  Btblieal 
CriHciamj  and  Enquiry  were  eating 
their  waj  into  the  constitutions  of 
the  prime  of  Anglican  manhood. 
Their  Carers  had  shown  themselves 
ntterlj  unable  to  stem  the  current 
of  disease.  Their  medical  authori- 
ties, I  the  famous  xxxix.  Formulce 
themselyes,  were  regarded  as  use- 
less. The  people  moreover  were 
growing  so  apathetic  that  they  al- 
most ceased  to  have  respect  either 
for  the  Curers  or  for  their  remedies. 
Hence  thej  neglected  most  public 
administrations  of  physic,  and  out 
of  very  despair  of  relief,  were  in- 
clined to  prefer  the  increase  rather 
than  the  diminution  of  their 
symptoms. 

Under  these  cii*cumstances  most 
nations  would  have  established 
Another  code  of  medicine.  The 
xxxix  FormulsB  had  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  for  present  purposes 
found  wanting.  Whatever  efficacy 
those  well-known  remedies  had  been 
found  to  possess  in  a  prior  crisis  of 
the  popular  health,  it  was  apparent 
that  they  were  worse  than  useless 
now.  A  new  and  growing  party, 
•comprehending  among  it  some  of 
the  wiser  of  the  Anglicani,  boldly 
Announced  their  opinion  that  the 
xxxix  Formulss  had  in  greatmeasure 
contributed  to  these  new  complaints 
hj  falsely  pretending  to  be  specifics 
for  every  land  of  disease,  and  there- 
hj  calling  off  the  attention  of  the 
nation  from  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment better  adapted  to  the  new 
epidemics;  nor,  they  added,  was  the 
spurious  strength  afforded  by  the 
intoxicatiug  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics of  the  opposite  high  feeding 
party  of  much  avail  in  restoring  the 
natural  vigour  of  the  Anglicani, 
And  so  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
new  maladies.  Furthermore,  the 
members  of  this  new  party  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  uiat  most 
o£  the  new  diseases  had  arisen 
through  the  negligence  of  the 
Ourers  in  treating  the  old  standing 
jcompiaint  of  the  Anglicani,  to  which 
we     have     already    referred — the 


numbness  or  deficient  vitality  called 
Ignorance.  It  was  true  they  had 
long  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  only  specific  for  this  disease — the 
famous  drug  called  Learning,  Nay 
more,  they  all  professed  to  keep  a 
certain  supply  of  it  in  their  sur- 
geries, and  to  prescribe  it  (cau- 
tiously) to  their  patients.  But  the 
amount  thus  administered  was  so 
small,  or  else  was  so  largely  adul- 
terated with  other  ingredients,  that 
it  did  not  exercise  the  least  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  health  of  those 
who  partook  of  it.  Besides  which 
there  was  the  fatal  objection  on  the 
part  of  many  Curers  that  after  all  it 
was  a  drug  of  which  the  xxxix 
Formulas  made  no  mention  what- 
ever. It  will  be  seen  that  the  new 
party  dissented  alike  from  the 
weakening  system  of  their  lowering 
as  well  as  from  the  numbing  policy 
of  their  high  feeding  brethren. 
The  course  they  recommended  was 
a  due  adherence  to  the  methods  pre- 
scribed by  nature.  Hence  they 
recommended  fresh  air,  plenty  ot 
exercise,  moderation  in  meat,  drink, 
and  physic.  They  also  expressed 
their  opinion  that  the  fatal  nature 
of  the  new  diseases  had,  to  say  the 
least,  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
They  were  inclined,  it  would  seem, 
to  treat  them  in  the  same  lenient, 
forbearing  spirit  with  which  the 
high  feeding  party  had  treated  tho 
fevers  and  inflammations  of  the  old 
quackdom,  so  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  increase  of  Christian 
OharUy  was  a  favourable  symptom, 
and  best  lefb  alooe  ;  while  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Modem  Science  were 
most  effectually  treated,  when  re- 
garded not  so  much  as  diseases  as 
indications  of  rude  health  and  vigor- 
ous growth.  No  doubt,  they  added, 
Scepticism^  when  it  reached  its  latest 
and  most  obstinate  stages,  was  a  bad 
complaint ;  but  then  it  required  very 
gentle  treatment,  which,  with  a 
change  of  air  and  diet,  sufficed  to 
bring  about  a  cure,  if  the  disease  had 
not  already  passed  its  curable  stage. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  two  out 
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of  the  three  parties  now  existing 
among  the  Anglican  Cnrers  con- 
trived to  igrnore  their  famons  xxxix 
Formulas.  These  FormaUs,  however, 
still  retained  their  authoritative 
position  as  the  only  legal  code  of 
health.  Hence  all  the  Curers  were 
still  obliged  in  law  and  in  theory 
to  prescribe  their  old-fashioned 
remedies  for  these  new-fangled 
complaints.  "Not  onlj  was  this  the 
case,  but  any  Cnrer  who  was  de- 
tected in  prescribing,  either  in  pub- 
lic or  private  administrations  of 
physic,  any  drug  or  compound  op- 
posed to  those  time-honoured  pre- 
scriptions (i.e.  of  a  different  or 
opposite  chemical  composition),  was, 
on  conviction,  sentenced  to  leave 
his  cure  and  forfeit  his  profession. 
The  xxxix  FormulaB  were  still,  there- 
fore, whatever  Curers  of  one  party 
or  the  bther  might  say,  the  only  legal 
mode  of  practising  physic.  On  this 
point  there  were  frequent  disputes 
and  lawsuits  among  the  Curers. 
The  lowering  party  would  occa- 
sionally combine  against  some  indi- 
vidual Curer  of  the  high-feeding 
party  for  neglecting  the  drugs  of 
the]  xxxix  Recipes,  and  in  their 
stead  administering  quack  medi- 
cines, such  as  intoxicating  stimu- 
lants or  poisonous  narcotics ;  and 
both  these  parties,  notwithstanding 
their  mutual  quarrels,  were  always 
ready  to  combine  against  the  new 
or  natural  party,  as  we  may  term 
it,  for  regarding  the  new  maladies 
from  a  too  lenient  point  of  view, 
and  rejecting  equally  depletory  mea- 
sures on  the  one  hand  and  stupify- 
ing  drugs  on  the  other. 

As  our  readers  may  readily  sup- 
pose, the  confusion  produced  by 
this  state  of  things  was  enormous. 
The  poor  AngHcani,  most  of  whom 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  belief 
that  there  could  be  no  more  than 
one  method  of  cure  in  the  case  of 
every  possible  disease,  had  now  to 
decide  between  three  different  sys- 
tems, each  system  not  only  entirely 
divergent  firom  the  two  others,  but 
openly  accusing  them  of  falsehood. 


What  course  to  adopt  they  were 
utterly  unable  to  say.     A  patient 
who  attended  the  public  ministra- 
tions of  physic  would  chance  to  be 
treated  on  three  successive  occa- 
sions in  three  very  different  ways. 
He  might,  e.g.,  goto  the  surgery  of 
a  Curer  of  the  lowering  partyand  re- 
ceive a  fall  dose  of  some  weU-known 
drastic  medicine,   compounded  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  some  one 
of  the  zxxix  Formul®.     He  micrht 
next  go  to  the  neighbotmng  sir- 
gery  of  a  high-feeding  Cnrer,  and 
receive  the  recommendation  of  good 
living,  together  with  a  dose  either 
of    some     intoxicating    stimulant 
which  would  send  him  home  drank, 
or  of  a  powerfol  narcotic   which 
made  him  stupid ;  and    in  either 
case  the  alleviation  of  his  painful 
symptoms  was  necessarily  tempo- 
rary.    Then  he  might  resort  lastly 
to  the  surgery  of  one  of  the  natural 
party,  where  he  would  be  warned 
against  depletion  on  the  one  hand, 
and  benumbing  influences  on   the 
other,  and  told  that  no  medicine 
was  so  good  as  fresh  air,  pleniy  of 
exercise,  and  moderation  in  meat 
and  drink.    It  is  needless  to  attempt 
to    portray    the  mental  confusion 
of  the  patient  after  listening  to  these 
various    recommendations,   or   his 
opinion  of  the  art  of  medicine  as 
practised  by  the  medical  authorities 
of  his  country. 

Now  in  itself  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  Anglicani,  had  they  been 
so  minded,  might  not  have  adopted 
and  legally  sanctioned  all  that  was 
valuable  in  these  three  methods  of 
medical  treatment.     For  it  was  al- 
most certain  that,  among  the  infinite 
variety  of  organisations  and  consti- 
tutions which  they  possessed,  one 
method    would    be    found    better 
adapted  for  one  man  and  anotho* 
mediod  for  another.    All  they  had 
to  do  was  at  once  to  g^ve  up  tlieir 
antiquated  Formulad,  and  either  ab- 
stain altogether   from    making    a 
legal  code  of  medicine  binding   on 
their  Curers,  or  else  to  estaUiah  a 
new  code  sufELoiently  comprehensi 
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to  embrace  all  parties  of  Carers,  not 
only  licensed,  but  nnlicensed  as 
weU — a  code,  e.g.,  which  should 
recognise  the  primary  importance 
of  treating  disease  according  to 
natnral  principles,  and  should  not 
disdain  on  fitting  occasions  to  em- 
ploy either  aperient  medicines,  or 
stimulants  and  narcotics.  This 
course,  however,  was  much  too 
obvious  and  logical  to  be  adopted 
by  such  an  illogical  nation  as  the 
Anglicani.  They  reasoned  after 
their  wonted  maimer.  The  xxxix 
FormulsB  are  ancient,  therefore  they 
are  good.  The  xxxix  Formulas  have 
done  good  service,  therefore  they 
are  now  to  be  retained.  Their  fa- 
thers had  physicked  themselves  by 
the  zxxiz  Formulas,  in  filial  obedi- 
ence they  could  do  no  less.  Besides, 
if  they  were  daring  enough  to  abro- 
gate what  the  wisdom  of  bygone 
centuries  had  consecrated  by  autho- 
ritative sanction  and  daily  use,  they 
were  not  sure  of  being  able  to  sub- 
stitute anything  better  in  its  place. 
The  conseauence  remained  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Curers  might  be  said 
to  be  practising  physic  illegally;  and 
though  the  higher  medical  autho- 
rities contrived  to  wink  at  this,  yet 
the  effect  upon  the  patients  was  not 
to  establish  that  confidence  in  their 
doctors  which  was  desirable,  while 
upon  the  Curers  the  equally  hurtful 
effect  was  produced  of  making  them 
false  to  their  open  and  avowed  pro- 
fessions, as  well  as  of  exciting  in  them 
an  unhealthy  desire  to  prove  that 
every  remedy  they  chose  to  devise 
was  in  some  occult  manner  sanc- 
tioned by  the*  legal  Formulae. 

The  anomaly  involved  in  allow- 
ing the  existing  state  of  things  to 
continue  will  be  more  clearly  seen 
by  a  few  specific  illustrations.  A 
man,  we  vrill  suppose,  was  suffering 
from  a  combined  attack  of  Modern 
Science  and  Biblical  Oriticism  (for 
these  two  complaints  often  went 
together).  One  characteristic  of 
these  diseases  was  to  induce  a  per- 
verted appetite  for  forbidden  kinds 
of  food,  together  with  a  morbid 


dislike  and  suspicion  of  all  kinds 
of  physic.  In  such  a  case  it  was 
more  likely  that  the  patient's 
medical  adviser  would  come  to 
visit  him  than  that  he  should  have 
recourse  to  his  medical  adviser. 
Of  course  the  opinion  which  the 
Curer  would  have  of  the  disease,  as 
well  as  the  best  method  of  cure, 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  party 
to  which  he  might  happen  to 
belong.  Let  us  suppose  he  was  of 
the  lowering  or  antiphlogistic  party. 
He,  perhaps,  would  mix  up  a  com- 
pound after  the  prescriptions  Nos. 
vi.  or  vii.  of  the  xxxix  Formulae, 
and  direct  his  patient  to  swallow  it. 
Suppose  he  was  able  to  do  so,  and 
in  case  of  No.  vii  this  was  no 
small  feat,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  not  feel  the  least  benefit 
from  the  physic ;  for  these  prescrip- 
tions merely  referred  to  certain 
local  and  temporary  symptoms,  and 
were  not  of  the  slightest  service, 
when,  as  was  often  the  case,  the 
disease  of  Biblical  Criticism  had 
penetrated  the  man's  entire  system* 
A  Curer  of  either  of  the  other  two 
parties  would  of  course  have  treated 
such  a  ease  very  differently ;  if  he 
chanced  to  be  of  the  high-feeding 
party  he  would  have  prescribed  an 
anodyne  (not  included  in  the  xxxix 
Formulae)  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  deadening  the  irritation,  but 
which  was  of  no  use  in  removing  the 
source  of  the  complaint.  If  he  be- 
longed to  the  natund  party,  he  would 
have  regarded  the  disease  as  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  vigorous 
strength,  as  a  natural  restlessness 
to  be  guided  rather  than  thwarted. 
But  so  far  as  the  xxxix  Formulas 
went,  each  of  these  latter  Curers 
would  probably  have  acknowledged 
themselves  perfectly  helpless. 

Taking  another  disease,  that  of 
Christian  Charity,  no  doubt  the 
iramers  of  the  xxxix  Formulae  had 
providentially  foreseen  and  provided 
for  the  prevalence  of  this  rare  com- 
plaint. Accordingly  we  find  no  less 
than  three  out  of  the  xxxix,  and, 
therefore,  one-thirteenth  of  the  whole 
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code,    especiaHj*    directed    against 
this  infirmitj.      FormukB  Nos.   ix 
and    xiii,   if   thaj  coold  only  be 
swallowed,    digested,    and    assimi- 
lated,   were     veiy     efficacioas    in 
lidding  the  patient  of  this  weakness 
as  well  as  streng^ening  his  frame 
against  ftiture  attacks ;  while  No. 
xyiii  was  a  well-known   powerful 
irritant  blister  to  be  placed  on  the 
heart  (the  seat  of  the  complaint) ; 
and  if  the  patient  ooald  only  b^r 
it  long  enough,  it  was  warranted 
to  draw  out  a  considerable  portion 
of   the  waterj  humour  which  by 
lodg^g   there  caused  the  attack. 
Both  the  lowering  and  high-feed- 
ing parties  among  the  Curers  were, 
as  we  have  said,  deadly  foes  to  this 
complaint.     The  natural  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  considered  that  it 
was    an  essential    accompaniment 
of    sound     health,   and    that    its 
symptoms  needed  fostering  rather 
iJian  repression.     It  is  needless  to 
add,   that    these     three    remedies 
against  Christian    Charity  were  to 
this  party  the  most  objectionable 
features  of  the  xxjdx.  FormulaB. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  add 
anything  more  as  to  the  working 
of  the  zzxix  Formula  in  respect  of 
the  new  diseases  of  Modem  Science^ 
Enquiry,  and  Scepticism,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  not  a  single  prescrip- 
tion of  the  whole  xxxiz  that 
could  be  even  partially  brought  to 
bear  upon  them. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  on 
the  anomalous  and  altogether  ridi- 
oilous  position  which  the  zxxix 
FormulsD  occupied  among  that 
curious  nation  the  Anglicani:  our 
readers  will  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  formal  attempts 
to  abrogate  them  were  made  from 
ti  me  to  time.  These  attempts  origi- 
nated with  the  natural  party  (their 
high-feeding  brethren  agreeing  in 
the  attempt,  though  not  in  the  rea- 
sons assigned  for  making  it),  but 
were  vehemently  opposed  by  the 
lowering  party.  This  state  of  things, 


we  are  credibly  informed,  is  op  to 
this  time  in  existence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advance  which  the  Anglicani 
are  said  to  have  made  in  all  other 
arts  and  sciences.  They  have  re- 
formed their  political-  code,  their 
mora]  code,  their  social  code — ^their 
code  of  health  is  as  yet  anre- 
formed. 

One  portentous  result  of  this  state 
of  things  is  said  to  be  gradoaUy 
manifesting  itself  at  the  time  of  oar 
writing ;  there  is  said  to  be  growing 
up  among  them  an  indisposition, 
worse  than  any  by  which  they  have 
as  yet  been  affected,  and  that  is 
nothing  less  than  an  indisposition 
towards  physic  of  every  kind.  Nor, 
under  the  circumstances  —  their 
Curers  divided  into  different  parties, 
and  professing  to  prescribe  medi- 
cines in  which  they  have  no  faith,  is 
this  result  much  to  be  wondered  at. 
That  physic  of  some  sort  is,  how- 
ever, needful  for  them  is  easily 
proved ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  nation  of  men  possessing 
ordinary  human  bodies,  with  their 
in6nitely  varied,  complex,  and  often 
delicate  ommisations,  exposed  to  a 
variety  of  disturbing  influences, 
should  never  suffer  from  derange- 
ment of  function,  or  some  other 
kind  of  disorganisation.  It  may, 
however,  well  be,  that  the  Anglicani, 
without  realising  the  £BM;t  that  the 
fault  is  their  own,  have,  like  the 
well-known  patient  whose  case  is 
describedin  their  old  Pharmacopoeia, 
'  suffered  many  things  of  many 
physicians.*  It  appears  to  us  tliat 
the  exercise  of  very  ordinary  facul- 
ties, of  which  the  Anglicani  have  in 
other  matters  no  lack,  viz.  common 
sense  and  resolution,  is  the  main 
thing  needed  to  prevent  their  con- 
dition from  becoming  in  all  respects 
like  that  of  the  patient  just  alluded 
to,  in  which  case  the  words  of  tbe 
Pharmacopoeia,  next  following  the 
above  quotation,  may  unhappily 
become  applicable  to  themselves. 
Avertat  omen  Dens. 
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NOT  long  ago,  a  young  and 
ardent  missionary,  taking  his 
stand  under  the  '  pillar'd  shade '  of 
a  mighty  Banian  tree,  which  stands 
within  the  bounds  of  the  village  of 
Brahmapore,  gathered  round  him 
one  of  those  patient  and  languid 
audiences  which  may  readily  be 
collected  when  the  fierce  tropical 
sun  has  driven  the  farmer  from  the 
field,  and  when  man,  beast,  and 
bird  alike  fly  for  shelter  from  the 
midday  heat.  Some  of  the  people 
had  heard  the  missionary  before, 
and  were  familiar  with  the  usual 
style  of  address,  to  others  the  tale 
was  new,  but,  ,with  characteristic 
tranquillity,  all  alike  sat  and  list- 
ened while  the  biblical  axe  was 
wielded  with  such  force  as  the 
speaker  could  command.  He  showed 
them  that  no  good  could  come  from 
idolatry,  that  it  had  long  been  de- 
nounced, and  amotigst  civilised  na- 
tions thrown  aside,  and  that  he  had 
come  amongst  them  to  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  people  to  throw  it 
aside  too— to  hew  down  the  tree  of 
idolatry,  and  to  rear  in  its  place  the 
tree  of  life,  pure  and  free,  and  with 
its  branches  stretching  upwards  to 
the  sky.  At  last  the  story  came  to 
an  end,  and  sad  it  is  to  think  how 
many  millions  of  suchlike  tales 
have  also  come  to  an  end,  and  how 
many  lives  have  been  lost  in  telling 
them!  Then  followed  the  usual 
pause,  which  was  at  last  broken  by 
a  Brahmin,  who,  addressing  the 
missionary  in  English,  said : 

'Sir,  supposing  that^  instead  of 
preaching  this  sermon,  you  had 
been  engaged  in  cutting  down  this 
Banian  tree,  and  that  the  handle  of 
the  axe  you  had  brought  from  Eng- 
land had  given  way,  what  would 
you  have  done  ?  You  surely  would 
not  have  sent  all  the  way  to  Eng- 
land for  another,  but  you  would 
have  cut  a  fresh  hafb  from  the  tree 
itself,  and  so  hewed  down  the  tree 


through  the  medium  of  one  of  its 
branches.  And  so,  sir,  to  cut  down 
the  tree  of  idolatry,  climb  up  into 
the  tree  of  Hindoo  reUgion  and 
select  therefrom  a  limb  which  I 
will  show  you  :  small  and  weak  it 
may  seem  indeed,  but  if  you  will 
only  use  it  well,  it  will  answer  your 
purpose,  and  slowly  and  surely  the 
tree  will  fall  to  the  earth.' 

'  But,'  urged  the  missionary,  '  I 
have  my  way  appointed,  and  can 
use  no  other.  It  is  not  permitted 
that  I  should  use  anything  but  the 
Bible;  and  how  besides  can  any 
limb  of  a  false  religion  be  turned  to 
account  in  fighting  the  battle  of 
Christ  ?  In  your  religion  I  can  see 
no  good  thing.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  idolatry  combined  with 
cruel  and  debasing  superstitions.' 

*  Sir,'  replied  the  Brahmin,  '  in 
our  Scriptures  it  is  written,  "  As  the 
bee  gathereth  honey  from  all  flowers^ 
so  do  the  wise  gather  good  from  all 
things  jAnd  all  religions ; "  and  if  you 
will  oily  examine  our  ancient  books 
you  will  find  mingled  with  the 
chaff,  and  with  masses  of  monstrous 
rubbish,  a  pure  and  holy  religious 
belief  in  which  have  existed  from 
time  immemorial  truths  and  senti- 
ments as  exalted  as  any  that  are  to 
be  found  in  any  reUgion  in  the 
world.' 

'  Ah !  my  friend,'  said  the  mis- 
sionary, *  I  see  you  are  one  of  the 
new  school  we  have  heard  so  much 
of  lately — the  Brahmo  Somaj.' 

*  True,  sir,  I  am ;  but  though  it  is 
now  heard  of  more  than  ever  it  was 
before,  that  school  has  existed  in 
India  from  the  remotest  times,  and 
it  was  amongst  its  members  that 
the  highest  religious  development 
of  the  Hindoo  found  expression. 
They  knew  of,  and  believed  in,  the 
One  True  Ood,  and  thousands  of 
years  aso  they  wrote  that  "  Ood  is 
of  infinite  power,  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe ;    that  God  is  the  gi&  of 
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charity,  the  offering,  the  fire  of  the 
altar ;  that  by  God  ihe  sacrifice  is 
performed ;  and  that  God  is  to  be 
obtained  by  him  who  makes  God 
alone  the  object  of  his  works." ' 

•My  friend,'  replied  the  mis- 
sionary, *  if  what  yon  assert  is  really 
the  case,  how  is  it  that  the  pure 
Theism  which  the  best  of  yonr 
ancestors  believed  was  confined  to 
them,  and  did  not  gradually  spread 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  ?  ' 

'  The  answer  to  that,  sir,  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  The  minds  of 
my  ancestors  being  advanced  and 
strengthened  by  study  and  reflec- 
tion, felt  able  to  stand  alone  with- 
out any  go-between  or  barrier 
between  them  and  God.  But  they 
knew  well  that,  to  the  uneducated 
and  undeveloped  mind,  the  leap 
from  man  to  God  direct  is  too 
great,  and  that  the  demand  for 
some  mediator  or  inferior  deity, 
who  is  near  to  man  and  yet  within 
close  reach  of  God,  must  be  sup-' 
plied  in  some  way  or  other.  And 
that  this  was  really  their  view  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  passage 
from  one  of  our  ancient  books,  which 
says :  "  Those  who  worship  the 
Indivisible,  Unmanifested,  Omnipre- 
sent, are  esteemed  the  most  de- 
voted ;  but  the  labour  of  directing 
thought  to  an  object  without  mani- 
fest form  is  great,  and  with  diffi- 
culty attained  by  mortals,  and 
worship  is  recommended  under  the 
manifested  form."  But,  sir,  if  you 
will  only  look  round  the  world,  you 
will  find  that  no  religion  can  be- 
come popular  without  some  inter- 
mediate personage  or  deity;  and 
hence  we  see  Bhuddha  between 
God  and  the  Bhuddhists,  Christ 
between  Gt>d  and  the  Cluistians, 
Mahomet  between  (rod  and  the 
Mahometans.  But  to  many  minds 
one  go-between  is  not  sufficient. 
Hence  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  homage  paid  to 
numerous  saints.  Hence  the  visits 
to  various  shrines  paid  by  the  Indian 


Mahometans.   Now  my  ancestors,  as 
I  said  before,  plainly  recognised  this, 
and  hence  what  is  called  the  Brah- 
minical  religion,  which  has  lasted  so 
long,  but  which  is  now  perceptibly 
crumbling    away    before   Western 
civilisation  and  knowledge.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is,  sir,  that  nothing  is 
rising  in  its  place.     As  for  us,  the 
higher  and  educated  Hindoos,  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  is  sufficient ;  bat  the 
masses  are  plainly  in  want  of,  and 
must  have,   some  religion  with   a 
mediator    or    go-between;    and   it 
would,    indeed,    be    a    great    and 
mighty  work  to  furnish  them  with 
some  useful  creed.     As  far  as  I  can 
see,  they  had  far  better  take  their 
choice    between    Bhuddhism    and 
Christianity,    which  are   certainly 
the  two  best  religions  in  the  world, 
and  which,  from  their  having  both 
got  on  so  well,  must  contain  princi- 
ples suitable  to  the  general  wants 
of  the  bulk  of  the  human  race.     I 
confess  that  I  should  consider  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  of  the 
two  they  adopted,  as  they  resem- 
ble each  other  in  such  an  extra- 
ordinary degree;  but  as  no  Bhnd- 
dhist  countries  seem  willing  to  pay 
for  converting  my  countrymen,  we 
are   necessarily    thrown    back    on 
Christianity  alone ;     and    if   that 
religion  were  only  put  before  the 
people  in  a  proper  form,  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  ulti- 
mately adbpted.* 

Here  a  slight  pause  took  place. 
The  day,  however,  was  advancing, 
and  the  Brahmin,  wishing  to  depart 
for  his  midday  meal,  and  being 
apparently  tired  of  the  discnssion, 
made  the  customaiy  parting  saluta- 
tion. But,  before  he  had  left  the 
crowd,  the  missionary  said : 

*  My  friend,  yon  seem  to  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
religious  matters,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  another  conversation  with 
you  on  the  subject,' 

*  Sir,'  answered  the  Brahmin,  *  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  call  on  you, 
but  if  I  do  so,  I  am  sure  you  will 
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BuSer  me  to  talk  with  freedom 
about  your  missions  and  your  re- 
ligion. I  confess  that  I  seldom 
like  to  do  so  with  yonr  countrymen, 
who  have  seldom  enough  imagina- 
tion to  enter  into  our  position. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  sfcory  which  I 
hare  laid  much  to  heart.  A 
Mend  of  mine,  when  travelling 
in  one  of  the  coasting  steamers, 
fell  into  oouTersation  with  an 
Englishman  regarding  religion. 
The  Englishman  attacked  the  Hin- 
doo religion  without  scruple,  and 
wondered  how  people  of  education 
and  intelligence  could  find  any  good 
in  it.  My  Mend,  who,  I  forgot  to 
tell  yon,  is  an  orthodox  ^mdoo, 
waited  until  he  had  quite  done,  and 
then  commenced  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  Englishman's 
belief.  He  naturally  began  with 
the  Old  Testament,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  story  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  certainly  eclipsed  the  most 
monstrous  Hindoo  legends,  and 
that  if  the  charge  of  indecency 
could  be  brought  against  them, 
there  were  a  good  many  stories  in 
the  Old  Testament  of  a  kind  which 
showed  that  that  volame  had  no 
great  pretensions  to  purity.  Turn- 
ing next  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  Christ  was 
repeatedly  said  to  be  the  Son  of 
Ood,  he  drew  some  conclusions 
which,  though  natural  enough,  I 
will  not  shock  your  ears  by  repeat- 
ing. My  Mend  was  then  just 
about  to  point  out  what  seemed  to 
him  to  be  some  farther  defects 
in  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  religion,  when  the  En- 
glishman said,  ''You  haye  grossly 
insulted  my  religion,  and  I'll  not 
hear  another  word.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  say  what  you  deserve  for 
having  spoken  thus."  ^o  this  my 
friend  answered :  "  Sir,  when  you 
abused  and  turned  into  ridicule  the 
whole  of  my  religion,  I  sat  quiet, 
and,  whatever  I  may  have  felt, 
showed  no  sign  of  anger ;  but  when 
I  commence  to  pick  holes  in  yours, 


you  look  as  if  you  would  like  to 
throw  me  overboard."  * 

The  Brahmin  then  went  his  way, 
while  the  missionary,  betaking  him- 
self to  his  tent)  sat  down  and  medi* 
tated  much  and  wearily  on  the 
difficulties  of  the  li&  he  had  entered 
on. 

On  the  morning  following  the 
Brahmin  repaired  to  the  tent  of  the 
missionary,  and  afber  the  usual  salu- 
tations the  conversation  was  com- 
menced by  the  Indian,  who  spoke 
thus: 

'Sir,  before  we  begin  to  talk 
about  the  religion  that  my  country- 
men are  in  want  of,  I  will,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  give  you  a  short  ac- 
count of  my  life,  to  let  you  see 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  I  had  such 
good  opportunities  of  making  my- 
self  acquainted  with  your  mission 
system,  and  how  the  interest  in  reli- 
gion shown  by  your  people  gradu- 
ally absorbed  so  much  of  my  atten- 
tion. My  father,  who  died  some 
years  ago,  was  a  poor  Brahmin  who 
gained  a  scanty  subsistence  by  let- 
ting a  few  fields  which  the  family 
had  held  for  generations.  But 
though  poor,  he  had  always  a  taste 
for  learning,  and  was,  compara- 
tively spealong,  well  versed  in  those 
Sanskrit  books  which  are  usually 
studied  by  the  most  advanced  of 
my  countrymen.  His  anxiety  for 
learning  naturally  extended  itself 
to  his  fitmily,  and  as  a  wealthy  re- 
lation who  lived  in  Calcutta  offered 
to  take  me  in,  I  accordingly  repaired 
to  that  city  and  studied  hard  at  one 
of  the  missionary  schools  of  the 
Scotch  Church.  Shortly  after  this 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  gen- 
tleman you  must  often  have  heard  of 
— Dr.  Ogilvie,  who  spent  more  than 
twenty-five  years  in  mission  work, 
and  who,  you  may  probably  have 
heard,  preferred  to  remain  in  India 
and  die  at  his  post,  though  he  had  to 
carry  out  that  educational  mission- 
ary system  against  which  his  life 
was  one  long  protest.  The  good 
Doctor,  I  am  iiiformed,  and  I  quite 
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believe  it,  would  not  go  home  to 
his  conntrj  because  he  wonld  have 
been  expected  to  hold  forth  on  mis- 
sionary platforms,  and  because  he 
felt  that  he  must  speak  the  truth, 
and  that  truths  which  condemned 
the  whole  Indian  mission  system 
would  have  been  in  the  last  degree 
unpalatable  to  the  Church  he  repre- 
sented.    But  howeyer  all  that  may 
be,  the  good  Doctor,  I  must  tell 
you,  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  I  took 
an  equal  fancy  to  him.     This  led  to 
my  being  a  frequent  visitor  at  his 
house,  and  to  many  conversations 
on  mission  work  and  the  various 
religions  professed  in  various  quar- 
ters of   the  globe.     Of  books  of 
course  he  had  all  those  which  could 
throw  light  on  such  subjects,  and 
these  he  freely  lent  me,  and  I  as 
freely  devoured  their  contents.   The 
taste  I  thus  acquired  for  religious 
questions  has  never  since  deserted 
me,  and  hence  it  is  that  I  have  pro- 
bably a  better  acquaintance  with 
mission  work   than  many  of  the 
missionaries  themselves.    And,  sir, 
I  have  this  advantage  over  them, 
namely,  that  being  bound  to  a  bodv 
which  has   so  little  of   the  spirit 
of  sectarianism  about  it,  I  can  look 
on  various  creeds  with  a  calm  and 
unprejudiced  eye,  and  can  therefore 
bring  my  observation  to  bear  quite 
impartially  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  advancing  any  particular  faith. 
The  religious  condition  of  my  coun- 
trymen, which  is  more  unfortunate 
than  that  of  any  civilised  or  par- 
tially civilised  nation  in  the  world, 
has  naturally  excited  my  deepest 
interest,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
<3an  give  you  some  hints  which  will 
materially  aid  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India.     But,   alas !   sir, 
how  can  I  hope  that  any  of  your 
•Church  will  Hsten  for  one  moment 
to    the    thoughts    of   a    deistical 
Brahmin?' 


'  My  friend,'  said  the  missionBry, 
'  as  for  myself,  I  love  to  hear  criti- 
cism frt>m  whatever  quarter  it 
comes ;  nor  have  I  the  slightest 
dread  of  it.' 

'Your    Church,    sir,'     said   the 
Brahmin,  M's  fond  of  likening  it- 
self to   an  army  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  going  forth  to 
conquer  all  nations  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  gathered  into  one  fold, 
ana  worship  one  (}od.     Now,  sap- 
posing  we  accept  this  description, 
and,  considering  your  Church  in  the 
light  of  an  army,  regard  its  opera- 
tions with  a  calm  and  unprejudiced 
eye.    At  the  very  first  glance  two 
glaring   errors  stand  prominently 
forth.     The  first  of  these  is  that  in 
many  instances   your  people  have 
selected  the  wrong  races  to  com- 
mence with;    the  second  is    that 
they  have  pitched  upon  the  worst 
possible  places  for  carrying  on  the 
operations    of   their    proselytisini:: 
army  to  a  successful  issue.     And, 
sir,  though  this  must  be  sufficiently 
apparent    to    the    most    ordinary 
observer,  it  is  with  satisfinction  that 
I  am  able  to  refisr  you  ta  a  book^ 
written   by  one  of  your  mission- 
aries, which  is  solely  taken  np  with 
exposing  the  deficiencies  of  your 
mission  system.     The  fact  is  that 
everjrthing    connected    with    your 
missions  is  a  blunder,  and  the  only 
successfril  part  of  the  undertaking 
consists  of  the  skill  with   which 
such  enormous  sums  are  extracted 
from  the  good  people  of  England. 
But  there  are  very  strone  indica- 
tions that  the  people  of  England 
are  opening  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
their  money  is  being  injudiciously 
expended,   and,   as    regards    your 
Scotch  missions,  I  may  just  point 
to  the  significant  fact  that  the  sub- 
scriptions, to  the  India  missions  of 
the     Established     Church     have, 
within  the  last  three  years.  Mien 
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off  to  the  extent  of  £600  a  year. 
THe  Oeneral  Afisemblj  .  profess 
themselves  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  this.  It  can,  according  to 
them,  "  be  accounted  for  only  by 
an  alarming  indifference  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  or  by  a  want  of 
serious  and  prayerful  considera- 
tion; or  by  a  strange  ignorance 
regarding  die  work;  or  by  mis- 
leading statements  made  by  parti- 
sans or  by  persons  very  partially 
informed  about  it;  or,  above  all, 
by  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Kirk  session  to  substitute  subscrip- 
tions, however  small,  yet  regularly 
made,  for  an  annual  subscription  at 
the  church  door."  Now,  sir,  let 
me  tell  you  that  none  of  these  sur- 
mises are  correct.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  few  Scotch  families  are  without 
some  member  in  India,  and  thus 
are  therefore  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  £eu3t  that  the  existing  edu- 
cational system  can  never  do  any 
good  in  the  way  of  supplying  my 
countrymen  witJi  a  new  religion, 
and  that  the  line  that  has  been 
taken,  as  far  as  regards  our  caste 
institutions,  at  once  puts  an  end 
to  all  chance  of  success.' 

Here  the  missionary  begged  to 
intermpt  the  Brahmin  for  one 
moment. 

'  My  friend,'  said  the  missionary, 
*  would  it  not  be  better  to  introduce 
a  little  more  order  into  the  discus- 
sion. If  you  have  no  objection,  I 
should^like  to  examine  the  following 
points  successively. 

'First  of  all,  J  should  like  to 
hear  what  are  the  races  and  places 
ag^nst  which  we  ought  to  mareh 
our  missionary  army. 

*  II.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  think  of  the  way  in  which  the 
societies  are  managed  in  England. 

'ni.  I  should  like  to  hear  in  detail 
your  reasons  against  continuing 
our  present  educational  system  in 
India. 

*IY.  I  should  like  to  hear  how, 
in  your  opinion,  Christianity  can 
possibly     accommodate    itself    to 


your  caste  system,  which  at  present 
seems  to  stimd  like  an  insurmount- 
able wall  between  you  and  the 
religion  of  Christ.' 

'Sir,'  replied  the  Brahmin,  'I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  having 
pointed  out  such  a  convenient  order 
of  discussion,  and  if  you  ever  find 
me  straying  unwarrantably  from 
the  point,  pray  interrupt  me  with* 
out  scruple.  To  commence,  then, 
let  me  adc  what  are  those  races  and 
places  first  deserving  of  attention. 

'  And  first  of  all,  as  to  the  places. 

^  A  person  like  myself,  talong  an 
outside  view  of  the  matter,  would 
be   disposed  to  imagine  that  the 
princiiMd    object  in  view    was  to 
rival  those  religious  devotees  who 
do  penance  by  bodily  torture,  or  by 
relHng  over  and  over  all  the  way 
from    Delhi  to  Benares.     Let   us 
commence    with    Western   Africa, 
and  see  how  your  missionaries  got 
on  there.     The  Scotch  Missionary 
Society  fitted  out  an  expedition  in 
1 797,  and  set  to  work  in  the  Susoo 
country,    but    in  four    years    the 
work  came  to  an  end.     One  of  the 
missionaries  was  murdered,  and  the 
climate  all  but  killed  the  remain- 
der.    Passing  over  the  fiulure  of 
the  Glasgow  Society  in  the  same 
quarter,  let  us  see  how  the  Church 
Missionary  Society   fared   in    the 
same   Susoo  country,  where  they 
started    a   mission    early  in    this 
centuiy.      This,    like    the    others, 
came  of  course  to  an  end,  but  not 
until  thirty  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren    had    died  of   disease.     The 
Society  at  home  seems  certainly  to* 
have  been  much  cheered  at  thia 
result^  and  after  a  delay  of^fivc 
veara  commenced  a  fresh  course  of 
human  sacrifices  by  sending  out  an 
expedition  to  Sierra  Leone.     This 
expedition    started    in   1823,    and 
twenty-five  of  the  mission  perished 
within  four  or  five  years.    The  news 
of  these  sacrifices  seems  to  have  ex* 
cited  feelings  of  jealousy  amongst 
the  Reformed  Churches  in  Germany, 
and  in  1827-28, 1  find  that  eight 
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Qermaa     missionaries    were    de- 
spaiclied  to  this  region.     Fonr  of 
these  died  within  a  few  months, 
two    fled  jost    in    time    to    save 
their  lives,  while  fonr  others,  sent 
to  Fort  Christianbnrgh  in  1828,  all 
died    soon    after    landing.      This 
seemed  to  be  so  satis&ctory  that 
three  more  victims  were  sent  out 
in  1 83 1.     Of  these  two  died  almost 
immediately,  bat  this  loss  was  snb^ 
seqnently  repaired  by  two  others, 
who  perished  long  before  they  conld 
learn  the  language  of  the  country. 
As  for  his  sole  sorvivor,  I  can  find 
no  aoconnt  as  to  what  became  of 
him,  so  I  conclude  he  perished  Hke 
the  rest.     After  the  Scotch  mis- 
sion got  tired  of  Africa,  or  per« 
haps    because   no    fresh    devotees 
would    come    forward,    it    betook 
itself  to  the  regions  between  the 
Black   Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and 
set  np  in  a  village  caUed  Karass, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  all  Ma- 
hometans.     The   country,  in  this 
instance,  was  more  salubrious,  but 
what  it  wanted  in  unhealthiness 
was  made  up  by  the  inaccessibility 
and  general  nnsuitability   of   the 
situation.     Subsequently    the    So<* 
ciely  sought  out  the    Tartars  of 
Astrakhan,  but  as  little  impression 
seems  to  have  been  made  on  them 
as  on  the  Mahometans,   and    the 
result  was  that  after  twenty  years 
of  incessant  labour  the  whole  scheme 
had  to  be  abandoned.     In  fact,  of 
these  expeditions  nothing  whatever 
seems  to  have  remained,  except  a 
few  translations  of  the  Bible.  After 
the  Scotch  mission  had  abandoned 
this  field,  the  Cbrmans,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  took  up  the   task    of 
converting  the  natives^  and  after 
fburfceen    years'  hard  work    were 
dismissed  by  the  authorities.     But, 
after  all  the  experience  of  the  past, 
the  most    inaccessible    regions  of 
Africa  seemed  still  to  be  as  charm- 
ing as  ever,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will 
excuse  my  reminding  you  of  Bi- 
shop Mackenzie's  twenty  thousand 
pound  expedition  into  the  heart,  as 


it  were,  of  the  unknown  land.    The 
Bishop,  if  you  remember,  started 
with    five  or  six   clergymen,   one 
physician,  one  surgeon,  and  a  f&w 
mechanics  and  labourers.     The  Bi- 
shop was  duly  consecrated  at  Cape 
Town,  and  commissioned  for  the 
tribes  dwdling  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Biver  Shire  and  "Lake  Nyasaa. 
These  devotees — ^fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate, as  yon  may  choose  to  call 
them — struggled  into  the  interior, 
and  establiuied  themselves  in  a  lo- 
cality where  disease  and  death  soon 
overtook  them.   The  Bishop  died,  so 
did  Scudamore  and  Dickinaon,  as  to 
what  became  of  the  others,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  enquire.    An- 
other famous   attempt  is  that    of 
Captain  All^n  Ghkrdiner's  expedition 
to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  an  island  which 
lies  ofi*  Patagonia.    After  two  un- 
successful expeditions  to  that  coun- 
try, he  returned  to  it  in  1850,  with 
SIX  other  devotees.     It  seems  that 
they  seldom  saw  the  natives,  and 
that  when  they  did  see  them  ihej 
got  out  of  their  way  as  &st  as  pos- 
sible.     But  the  usual  result  soon 
came  to  their  relief.    Some  died, 
and  the  rest  fied.     In  1852  the  fri- 
gate Dido  visited  Spaniard  Island, 
and  found  the  body  of  Gapt.  Gardi- 
ner lying  beside  his  boat,  and  tiiat 
of  Mr,  Maidment  in  a  cave.'     Here 
[the  Brahmin  paused  for  one  mo- 
ment, and  the  missionary  thereupon 
observed : 

'  My  friend,  I  am  afraid  I  must 
admit  that  the  folly  shown  by  mis- 
sionary societies  has  indeed  been 
great,  and  I  can  even  add  one  in- 
stance more  extraordinary  than  any 
you  have  mentioned.  Yon  have 
probably  heard  of  Ghneenland  with 
its  scanty  blubber-eating  population, 
and  its  dreary  leagues  of  ioe  and 
snow.  Well,  for  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  many  (who 
shall  say,  indeed,  how  many?)  noble 
Danish  men  and  women  spent  their 
lives  in  trying  to  Christuouse  the 
people ;  and  after  all  that  work,  it 
could  only  be  shown   that    some 
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one  thoDsand  nine  handred  nominal 
Christians  existed  in  West  Green- 
kuad  in  1 8  5  2 .  And  when  one  comes 
to  look  at  the  efforts  made  in  Lap- 
land and  Labrador,  the  result  is  as 
little  satisfactory ;  and  besidei^  these 
places  are  the  road  to  nowhe;*e,  and 
can  never  be  of  any  use  in  enlighten- 
ing the  world.* 

At  this  remark  the  Brahmin 
smiled  with  satis&ction,  and  said, 
*  Sir,  I  see  very  plainly,  fiK)m  what 
you  have  just  said,  that  w0  shall 
probably  agree  on  many  points — at 
least  until  we  come  to  discuss  the 
attempts  of  your  missionaries  in 
India.  It  is  plain  that  you  entirely 
agree  with  me  in  the  censures  I 
have  passed  on  your  people  for 
starting  their  missionary  forces  into 
such  remote  and  inhospitable  fields, 
and  in  thinking  also  that  it  would 
be  far  better  to  concentrate  your 
efforts  on  certain  central  points,  so 
that  the  truth  should  radiate  on 
all  sides.  So  much,  then,  we  may 
consider  as  settled;  but  there  are 
other  considerations  besides  which 
I  wish  to  press  upon  your  attention. 
Hitherto  I  have  alluded  only  to  the 
places  you  have  commenced  on ;  let 
me  now  say  something  as  to  the 
races  of  men  on  whom  you  have 
wasted  so  much  of  your  efforts. 

'You  are  aware,  sir,  that  the 
tendency  shown  by  certain  races  to 
die  out  cannot  be  disputed.  We 
see  them  melting  away  and  actually 
decaying  within  the  short  period  of 
a  moderate  life. 

*  I  will  remind  you,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  of  the  various  facts  which 
seem  to  show  that  your  people  have 
not  only  spent  their  money  in  the 
wrong  regions,  considering  their 
geographical  position,  but  have  spent 
it  on  races  that  will  certainly  die 
out.  And  amongst  the  instances 
let  me  first  select  a  few  from  North 
America.  Look,  then,  at  the  sad 
tales  told  in  Dr.  Greekie*s  interesting 
book — sadder  tales,  indeed,  of  mis- 
placed labour  than  I  have  ever 
heard  of.     You  will  read  there  how 


John  Eliot^  well  named  <*  the  Indian 
Evangelist,"    toiled  for    forty-four 
years  amongst  the  Natick  Indians, 
and  after  aU  his  labours  what  re- 
mains ?     Simply  nothing  but  their 
Bible,  and  a  few  books  written  in 
their  now  extinct  dialect.     In  1 797 
only  twenty  of  pure  blood  existed, 
while  in  1836  one  wretched  wig- 
wam containing  three  or  four  people, 
half  Indian,  half  Negro,  contained 
the  last  frik^ent  of  the  tribe,  which 
is  now  quite  extinct.    Then  look 
at  the  lives  and  labours  of  Mayhew, 
Richard  Bourne,  John    Sargeant, 
and  Edward  Brainerd.     How  these 
men  toiled,  and  suffered,  and  died 
for  tribes,   many  of   which   have 
entirely  disappeared,  while  others 
are    only    represented     by    some 
wretched  remnant  lingering  on  in 
some  far-off  region  of  the  vast  con- 
tinent !     It  is  true  that  nmny  causes 
— ^wars,  disease,  and  vice— hastened 
the  extinction  of  the  tribes  these 
noble  men  laboured  for ;  but  if  yon 
will  turn  to  Canada,  you  will  see 
that  this  wasting  away  cannot  be 
arrested    by  any  influences    your 
people  can  possibly  bring  to  bear. 
"  In  Canada,"  says  Dr.  (Jeekie,  "for 
the  last  fifty  years,  the  Indian  has 
been  treated  with  paternal  kind- 
ness, but  the  wasting  never  stops. 
.     .     .     The  Government  has  built 
them  houses,  furnished  them  with 
ploughs,  supplied  them  constantly 
with   rifles,  ammunition,  and  clo- 
thing, paid    their  medical    atten- 
dants, supported  their  schools,  and 
provided    for    their    religious    in- 
struction,  setting   over   them    in- 
telligent  and  high-minded  super- 
intendents ;  but  the  result  is  merely 
this,  that  their  extinction  goes  on 
more    slowly    than    it     otherwise 
would."     Many  instances  are  g^ven 
from  the    same    region,  and    the 
steady  decrease  of  the  Indians  on 
the  St.  Clair,  who  were  located  on 
a  reserve  of  land  which  supplied 
every    condition    that    Indian   life 
could  need,   shows  that  there  are 
inherent  springs  of  decay  at  work, 
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vhich  baffle  every  effort  that  can 
be  made  towards  arrestmg  them. 
In  the  reserve  in  qnestiozif  the  In- 
dians were  no  drnnkards,  they  were 
honest  in  their  way ;  their  sqnaws 
were  as  virtuous,  or  rather  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  usual ;  and  yet  they 
are  dying  out.  The  cause  of  de- 
cline has  been  attributed  to  a 
deadening  feeling  of  apathy  and 
inferiority,  inconsequence  of  coming 
in  contact  with  superior  races. 
This,  I  admit,  may  no  doubt  accele- 
rate the  decay,  but  how  can  it 
create  the  causes  of  decay?  and 
how  is  it  that  the  white  man  in 
India  comes  in  contact  with  tribes 
fkr  inferior  to  the  Red  Indian  and 
the  New  Zealander,  and  yet  does 
not  arrest  the  natural  increase  of 
the  people?  Is  it  that  the  Bed 
Indiui  and  the  New  Zealander  are 
more  sensitive  ?  We  must  for  the 
present  admit  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain causes  which  baffle  our  pene- 
tration, and  which  bring  about  the 
decay  of  some  races  as  certainly  as 
the  permanence  of  others.  And 
here,  sir,  let  me  offer  you  an  apo- 
logy for  trying  your  patience  a 
little  longer,  while  I  turn  your  at- 
tention to  the  people  of  the  Southern 
Seas. 

*  Letnne  first  call  your  attention 
to  New  Holland,  where  the  natives 
are  anything  but  stupid.  In  fact, 
some  have  asserted  them  to  be  both 
quick,  penetrating,  and  clever ;  but 
with  all  this  an  able  observer  (Judge 
Therry)  said,  that  "the  problem 
has  yet  to  be  solved  of  bringing 
even  a  single  aboriginal  within  the 
pale  of  civilisation."*  You  may 
catch  them  young,  take  them  even 
to  England,  as  was  Beneloug,  a  na- 
tive chief,  and  yet  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  occurs  away  they  go  to 
a  wandering  and  decaying  life.  The 
chief  alluded  to  was  so  far  advanced 
as  to  be  invited  to  the  table  of  the 
governor ;  but  one  day  he  threw  off 


his  gentleman's  garb,  and,  opos- 
sum rug  on  shoulder,  and  spear  in 
hand,  left  a  oomfortikble  home  for 
the  bush.  How  many  New  Hol- 
landers are  left  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  the  Tasmanian  blacks 
are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  gone. 
In  New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria but  a  mere  handful  remains, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Australia  they 
are  everywhere  diminishing,  and  in 
two  or  three  generations  will  pro- 
bably be  extinct.  And  if  you  cross 
over  to  New  Zealand,  you  will  find 
the  same  thing  going  on ;  and  here 
the  case  is  so  extraordinary,  as  to 
be  worth  some  more  detailed  notice. 
The  New  Hollander,  and  many  of 
those  tribes  who  are  now  fast 
withering  away,  are  weak  and  feeble 
people,  and  wholly  wanting  in 
energy  and  vigour.  To  this  might 
be  attributed  in  part  their  deca- 
dence. But  what  are  we  to  say 
of  the  Maori  ?  He  is  the  noblest  of 
Sfkvages,  not  equalled  by  the  best  of 
the  Bed  Indians.  He  excels  alike  in 
size,  strength,  and  courage,  while  his 
intellect  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
both  acute  and  vigorous.  Wars, 
indeed,  he  has  had  with  the  white 
man,  but  the  loss  of  life  in  battle 
was  a  mere  trifle.  There  are  no 
adequate  causes  to  account  for  his 
rapid  decline,  and  yet^  counting  fxx)m 
1848,  the  Maoris  have  decreased 
from  about  100,000  to  38,500,  or, 
in  other  words,  61  per  cent,  of  the 
people  have  vanished  in  twenty 
years.  No  one,  too,  knows  the 
approaching  end  more  surely  than 
the  Maori  himself.  At  a  g^rand 
conference  held  in  1 868,  Mr.  Parris, 
civil  commissioner  at  Taranaki,  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  he  felt  at 
finding  they  had  all  come  so  peace- 
fully together.  Sad  and  hopeless 
was  the  answer,  and  it  was  shortly 
this :  "  You  have  our  land,  the 
white  man  is  surely  winning  onr 
land  from  us ;  and  when  the  tinio 


'  Vide  Dr.  Geekie^s  work,  p.  13. 
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comes  that  the  conntry  is  fully 
peopled,  and  men  mnst  needs  go 
fortn  again,  as  the  Pakehas  have 
already  done  from  their  England, 
there  will  be  no  Maoris  to  go  forth, 
for  all  shall  have  disappeared." 
And  what,  sir,  let  me  ask  you,  is 
the  use  of  carrvine  your  religion 
to  a  people  like  this  r  for  even  if  you 
do  convert  them,  they,  instead  of 
breeding  more  Christians  to  swell 
the  numbers  and  add  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  faith,  will  simply  expire, 
religion  and  all.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  this  consideration,  what 
have  been  the  results  of  your  prose- 
lytising efforts  amongst  the  New 
Zealanders  ?  You  plastered  them 
all  over  with  your  Christianity,  or 
such  Christiimiiy  as  they  were 
capable  of,  and  we  are  told,  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  your  own 
missionaries,  that  "nowhere  else, 
amongst  savage  races,  has  Chris- 
tianity been  more  fully  declared  or 
more  fully  accepted.*'  But,  as  a 
Christian,  the  Maori  has  been  a 
complete  failure  in  every  respect, 
and  he  has  now  in  a  great  measure 
thrown  aside  the  nominal  hold  that 
Christianity  had  on  him,  and  pre- 
fers before  it  a  debasing  supersti- 
tion. Let  me  now,  sir,  pass  on  to 
remark,  as  briefly  as  possible,  on 
some  more  of  your  many  mis- 
sions to  the  islands  of  the  Sou- 
thern Seas.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
New  Hebrides  group.  The  climate 
there  is  described  as  debilitating  to 
Europeans,  and  even  the  natives 
are  much  subject  to  fever  and  ague ; 
and  there,  as  one  of  the  missionaries 
sajSy  the  curse  of  Babel  seems  to 
have  fallen  heavily  on  the  group, 
and  on  each  of  the  six  islands  on 
which  your  people  are  labouring,  a 
separate  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  needed.  And  for  what  is 
all  this  labour  ?  Alas !  sir,  it  is 
labour  in  vain,  and  we  have  the 
usual  tale  of  the  people  dying  out. 
When,  too,  we  turn  to  the  Loyalty 
Island,  we  have  the  same  weary 
fltory— a  great  deal  done,  but  no 
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hope  of  anv  permanent  good  arising 
from  the  laborious  efforts  of  the 
missionaries.     And  then,  sir,  look 
at  your  Feejean  Christianity.    The 
Wesleyans  are  labouring  hard  in 
this  ^roup  of  islands,  and  in  1868 
had  no  less  than  twelve  European 
and  forty-five  native  missionaries  at 
work,  to  say  nothing  of  a  large  body 
of  catechists,  class-leaders,  and  local 
preachers.     Some  good  has,  I  freely 
admit,  been  effected ;  the  revolting 
custom    of   cannibalism  has  been 
abandoned,  so  have  human  sacri- 
fices, and  a  disinterested  witness 
who  attended  the  native  services 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  ex- 
tent   to  which  Divine  truth  had 
taken  hold  of  the  people.    But  the 
reporte  of  the  missionaries  them- 
selves are  fiir  from  encouraging, 
and  tell  us  that  the  people  are  well 
contented  with  merely  tne  outward 
form    of  Christianity.     Then    we 
come  to  the  usual  tale  of  decay,  and 
all  men  a^ee  that  the  Feejeans  are 
rapidly  disappearing.    One  of  the 
Wesleyan  missionaries,  speaking  of 
the  island  of  Botumah,  says  :  "It 
will  be  a  cause  of  sorrow  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  this  island  to 
know  that  the  population,  already 
under  three  thousand,  is  still  steadily 
on  the  decrease."      The    Hervey 
Islands,  Tahiti  and  the  Friendly  Is- 
lands, the  Sandwich  and  Marquesas, 
all  tell  the  tale  of  the  rapid  extinc- 
tion of  the  Polynesian  races.  Samoa 
alone  shows  a  small  increase,  and  Dr. 
Turner  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  in 
which  Mr.  Nesbit,  another  mission- 
ary of  long  experience,  agrees,  that 
the  people  there,  "  if  left  alone  and 
not  colonised,  would,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  multiply  and  be 
permanent."     But  they  are  being 
colonised,  and  I  fear  that  their  fate 
must  surely  be  like  that  of  the  rest. 
Now,  sir,  let  me  ask  what  you  haye 
to  say  to  all  this.     Let  me  again 
remind  you  that  you  have  repeatedly 
likened  your  Church  to  an  army 
fightinff  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
How,  then,  do  these  missionary  ex- 
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peditions  to  remote  islands  and 
expiring  races  advance  His  cause  ? 
K  your  army  were  one  for  earthly 
purposes,  and  launched  its  forces 
amidst  disease  and  death  for  the 
purpose  of  conquering  scanty  and 
worthless  races,  what  would  its 
leaders  deserve  P  What  would  those 
who  sent  it  forth  ?  These,  sir,  are 
questions  worth  pondering.' 

'My  &iend,'  answered  the  mis- 
sionary, *they  are  indeed  worth 
pondering,  and  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  said  in  palliation  of  these 
abortive  proselytising  efforts  is  that 
our  people  have  interpreted  the 
command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
all  nations  into  a  command  to  preach 
to  all  nations  at  once,  instead  of 
following  as  closely  as  possible  the 
plans  that  were  pursued  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Church.' 

'That,  sir,'  answered  the  Brah- 
min, *  is  just  the  point  I  was  work- 
ing up  to,  with  the  view  of  asking 
you  why  your  people  thought  fit  to 
depart  from  those  plans  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Apostles  and  those 
who  came  immediately  after  them. 
Look  at  the  geographical  position 
of  the   Founder  of  your  religion. 
There    is  no    spot   in    the  whole 
world  that  could  have  been  more 
admirably  chosen  with  the  view  of 
spreading  a  religion  over  the  Asiatic 
and  European  continent,  and  thence 
over  the  whole  world.     The  plan 
adopted  is  evidently  the  natural  one 
of  radiation  from  the  most  civilised 
centres.    Paul  and  the  Apostles  did 
not  scatter  themselves  aboutamongst 
remote  islands  and  decaying  races. 
We  find  Paul,  for  instance,  in  Jeru- 
salem and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  after 
that  we  do  not  find  him  setting  ofi* 
for  the    Caucasian    wilds    or   the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  but  he  betook 
himself  to  Greece,  and  made   the 
best  use  of  his  time  and  abilities  in 
such  places  as  Corinth,  Thessalonica, 
and  Athens.     At  last  we  find  him 
at  Rome,   preaching  in   the   very 
centre  of  European  life.     And  so  it 
was  with  the  other  Apostles.     We 


do  not  find  a  single  instance  of  their 
skipping  over  permanent  nations, 
and  civilised  or  partially  civilised 
races,  to  carry  the  Word  of  God 
to  decaying  and  barbarous  tribes. 
Your  Christianiiy  never  got  as  far 
as  Britain  till  the  second  century, 
and  some  of  the  northern  European 
nations  did  not  receive  the  religion 
of  Christ  until  the  ninth.    We  find 
it  thus  working  forward  from  one 
country  to  the  next  beyond  in  a  na- 
tural order  of  succession.  Now,  I  have 
often  talked  to  your  missionaries 
about  all  this.     Some  have  yielded 
to  the  force  of  my  reasoning,  but 
others  are  obstinate,  and  when  I 
urge  that  missions  should  be  re- 
moved from  the   Polynesian,   and 
planted  more  thickly  amongst  the 
Indo-Aryans  and  Chinese  peoples, 
tell  me  that  the  soul  of  a  Feejean 
is  just  as  much  worthy  of  care, 
and  is  of  just  as  much  consequence 
in  the  sight  of  God,  as  the  soul  of 
the  most  learned  Brahmin  in  India. 
When   I  assent  to  this  they  then 
say,  "  Then  there  is  an  end  of  the 
argrmnent."      But,   sir,   because  I 
admit  that  the  soul  of  a  Feejean  is 
of  as  much  consequence  to  its  pos- 
sessor and  to  God  as  my  soul  can 
ever  be,   the  argument  is  by    no 
means    ended.     Those    who    nrge 
that  the  soul  of  a  Feejean  is  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  soul  of  a 
Brahmin  must  also  admit  that  the 
soul  of  a  Brahmin  is  of  as  much 
consequence  as  the  soul  of  a  Fee- 
jean.    That  being  granted,  and  it 
being  also  granted  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  carry  your  religion  efifec- 
tually  to  both  at  once,  you^have  then 
only  to  enquire  into  the  geographical 
position    and  the   permanence    of 
type  of  the  Polynesian  and   Indo- 
Aryan  races.     If  you  find  that  the 
Feejean  is  one  of  a  race  that  is 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  that  his 
geographical  position  £9  such   that 
he  can  never  be  an  effective  agent 

for  the  propagation  of  your  faith 

if,  sir,  these  points  are  proved,  as 
they  clearly  have  been,  and  if  it  can 
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also  be  shown  that  yonr  Brahmin 
occupies  an  admirable  geographical 
position,  and  is  of  a  race  which  is 
nndonbtedly  permanent  and  in- 
creasing, how  can  there  be  any 
donbt  as  to  giving  him  the  prefer- 
ence? Look  for  one  moment  at 
the  map  of  Asia,  and  observe  the 
situation  of  India.  It  touches 
Burmah  on  the  east,  and  Thibet 
on  the  north,  while  Afghanistan 
and  Persia  lie  to  the  north  and 
north-west.  If,  then,  f  you  car- 
ried your  religious  war  effectively 
throughout  India,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  you  would  thus  have 
turned  the  key  of  the  position  in 
Asia?' 

*My  friend,'  observed  the  mis- 
sionary, *  whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  of  my  countrymen  in 
general,  I  for  one  freely  admit  the 
cogency  of  your  reasoning  both  as 
regards  the  places  and  races  that 
should  have  the  preference,  and  it 
requires  but  a  very  small  exercise 
of  common  sense  to  see  that  we 
should  advance  regularly  from  the 
most  central  situation  of  the  world 
to  its  extremities,  and,  commencing 
with  the  most  permanent  types  of 
mankind,  advance  gradually  to- 
wards Christianising  those  who  are 
doomed  to  extinction.  These  points, 
then,  we  may  consider  as  settled, 
and  I  think  we  may  now  advance  to 
a  consideration  of  the  second  point 
I  should  like  to  hear  your  opinion  on 
— I  mean  the  machinery  used  in 
working  our  missionaiy  army.  This 
machinery  appears  to  us,  no  doubt, 
to  be  satisfactory  enough ;  but  the 
results  hitherto  arrived  at  seem  to 
show  that  we  should  anxiously  look 
for  criticism  from  people  like  your- 
self, in  order  that  our  system  may 
be  surveyed  from  eveiy  point  of 
view,  and  I  shall  therefore  be  glad 
to  listen  to  all  your  views  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject.' 

Hereupon  the  Brahmin  spoke  as 
follows : 

*  Sir,  what  I  have  now  to  say  to 
you  has  often  been  a  subject  of  dis- 


cussion amongst  my  people,  who, 
the  more  they  consider  the  matter, 
are  the  more  surprised  that  a  nation 
so  practical  in  business,  and  so  skilled 
in  the  matters  of  trade,  should  ex- 
hibit such  feebleness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  missionary  affairs.     What- 
ever it  may  seem  to  you,  it  certainly 
seems  the  height  of  madness  that 
people  who  are  advocating  the  cause 
of  Christ  should  come  here  ready 
to  fly  at  one  another's  throats,  and 
each  one  endeavouring  to  perisuade 
us  that    he  only  holds  the  ri^ht 
method  of  interpreting  Christianity. 
The    Roman    Catholic    missionary 
tells  me  that  he  alone  holds  the  keys 
of  Heaven ;  that  his  faith  came  down 
in  one  uninterrupted  line  of  Aposto- 
Hc  succession,  and  that  all  other  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  are  but  &\ae 
prophets.  While,  however,  the  mind 
is  pondering  on  the  advantages  of 
sucha  belief,  presently  there  comes  a 
msku  who  is  also  engaged  in  spread- 
ing the  religion  of  Christ.     This 
man  calls  himself  a  Protestant,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  understand  matters, 
he  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  Boman  Catholicity  that  Bhud- 
dhism bears  to  Brahminism.  When  I 
tell  him  of  the  comfortable  interpre- 
tation of  Christianity  which  I  have 
just  heard  of,  he  tells  me  of  the 
gorgeous  idolatry    of    Rome,   and 
how,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  was 
superimposed    on    the    noble    and 
simple    teaching    of   Christ.      He 
speaks  to  me  of  the  aims  of  an  am- 
bitious priesthood,  and  of  a  Church 
whose  history  tells  many  a  tale  of 
bloody  persecutions  and  shameless 
impositions.     He  tells  me  how  the 
human  mind  at   length    revolted, 
and,  shaking  off   the  chains  that 
had  fettered  the  best  of  European 
peoples,    proclaimed    its    freedom 
from  those  degrading  superstitions 
which  are  so  admirably  adapted  for 
serving  the  selfish  ends  of  those 
who,   in  the   name  of  Christ,  had 
endeavoured  to  maintain  a  lasting 
supremacy.      I  listen  to  all  this, 
and  to  me  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
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strange  or  unintelligible  in  the 
matter ;  for  I  can  go  back  many  a 
oentnry  ago  when  exactly  the  same 
thing  took  place  in  India.  In  these 
fiir-off  ages  I  can  see,  and,  it  seems 


Christians  most  either  settle  joor 
differences  at  home,  or  draw  lots 
for  possession  of  the  field.' 

'Alas!    my  friend,'  replied  the 
missionary,   'would  that   it  were 


to  me,  even  hear,  the  pnre  hymns  of    possible  to  do  the  first,  or  that  even 
the  most  ancient Yedic  days;  and  I    such  a  sensible  plan  as  that  of 


can  also  see  the  subtlety  of  the 
priests  gradually  building  up  an 
enslaving  religious  system.  I  can 
see  them  addmg  stone  to  stone, 
adding  religious  duty  to  religious 
duty,  and  exalting  their  order  as 
the  sole  interpreters  between  man 
and  his  God.  I  can  see  them 
weaying  the  web  closer  and  closer 
with  an  ingenuity  far   exceeding 


dividing  the  field  between  the  va- 
rious proselytising  sects,  so  that 
none  might  clash  with  each  other 
— ^would  even  that  that  were  pos- 
sible !  But  neither  of  your  raggss- 
tions  can  ever  come  to  pess.  The 
Boman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
would  never  yield  one  inch  of 
ground;  nor  amongst  the  Protes- 
tants themselves  is  it  likely  that 


tiiat  of  the  most  acute  doctors  of    Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  Baptists, 
~  and  the  numerous  subdivisionB  of 

Protestantism  would  forego  the 
attempt  to  reproduce  and  extend 
the  paltry  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween them.' 

'  Sir,'  answered  the  Brahmin,  ^if 
that  be  indeed  the  case  yoa  must 
give  up  all  hopes  of  making  anj 
progress  in  India  until  the  dftj 
arrives  (and  it  is  far  from  impro- 
bable that  it  may  not  be  so  veiy  far 


the  Bomish    Church.    I    can  see 

them  giving  a  religious  sanction, 

and    claiming    a    direct   heavenly 

ordinance  for  law,  for  numners,  and 

for  customs,  till  they  had  wound 

every  part  of  life  so  closely  together 

that    religions    and    social  duties 

became  synonymous  terms.     But, 

sir,  they  went  too  far,  and,  as  in 

Europe,  the  day  came  when    the 

last  hair  broke  the  back  of  the 

camel.     Then  arose  that  revolt  of    distant)  when  tl^e  people  seek  oat 

the  mind  which  took  the  shape,  and    Christianity    for    themselves,  and 


called  itself  by  the  name  of  Bhad- 
dhism.  That,  sir,  was  our  Indian 
Beformation,  when  the  pretensions 
of  an  ambitious  priesthood  were 
scattered  to  the  winds,  and  the 
mind  for  many  centuries  afterwards 
shook  off  the  deadly  poison  of  a 
superstition  which  falsely  claimed 
to  come  direct  from  Ood.  And  so, 
looking  back  on  our  Churches,  and 
our  Beformation,  I  can  see  nothing 
unnatural,  or  I  should  rather  say 
that  I  conld  have  anticipated  with 
certainty,  that  something  of  the 
kind  must  have  come  to  pass  in  the 
history  of  Christianity.  But,  though 
these  things  are  plain  and  intelligi. 
Me  to  me,  they  are  not  so  to  the 


adopt  whatever  form  of  it  is  most 
suited  to  their  social  condition ;  for 
how  can  you  expect  the  people  to 
make  up  their  minds  about  your 
religion  while  such  differences  of 
opinion  exist  amongst  the  namer- 
ous  sects  of  Christians?  Bat 
there  is  no  use  in  my  saying  more 
on  this  head,  and  it  will  be  more 
to  the  purpose  if  I  remark  briefly 
on  another  g^rand  defect  which 
stands  out  so  glaringly  when  one 
comes  to  examine  your  Protestant 
mission  system.  I  allude  to  the 
class  of  persons  who  call  them- 
selves the  managers  of  missionary 
societies,  and  to  the  fact  of  such 
societies  being  allowed  to  exist  at 
all.    They  are  amenable  to  no  ec- 


msusses  of  my  ignorant  countr3rmen. 

With    them,  sir,  the  trumpet    of  clesiastical  jurisdiction ;   they  ^ 

Christ  must  give  forth  no  uncertain  unheard  of  in  your  Scriptures ;  and 

sound,  and  if  you  ever  hope  for  yet  they  actually  perform  duties, 

one  gleam  of  success  in  India,  you  and  exercise  powers,  which  should 
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be  entmsted  to  the  ablest  heads  of 
the  Church.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand  matters,  any  num- 
ber of  people  in  England  may  meet 
together,  and  send  out  a  clergyman, 
if  one  can  be  found  to  go,  to  any  part 
of  the  world.  Now,  sir,  this  is  all 
wrong,  and  mainly  because  your 
managers  of  missionary  societies 
are  men  of  small  brains  and  quite 
unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  charge 
of  money  to  be  spent  in  prosely- 
tising purposes.  Tou  know  very 
well,  sir,  that  the  majority,  or  I 
may  even  say  all  but  a  very  small 
minority  of  my  countrymen  look 
upon  the  English  as  a  set  of 
beings  whose  principles  of  action 
it  is  impossible  to  discover.  Hence, 
the  curiosity  evinced  as  regards 
you,  and  that  minuteness  of  obser- 
vation that  is  brought  to  bear  on 
Englishmen  in  general ;  since  no 
one  is  able  to  forecast  what  you  are 
going  to  do  next.  And  that  ex- 
traordinary eccentricity  of  action 
which  characterises  you  as  indi- 
viduals seems  to  pursue  you  in  eveir 
walk  of  Indian  life  and  every  brancn 
of  Indian  afiairs.  Without  asking 
the  road  from  any  man,  you  pursue 
your  own  eccentric  course  without 
reference  to  any  principle  of  action 
we  can  possibly  discover,  and  rush 
on  regardless  of  consequences,  accu- 
mulating debt  upon  debt  and  respon- 
sibiHty  upon  responsibihty,  shutting 
your  eyes  resolutely  to  the  dangers 
that  surround  you,  and  building  up 
laws  and  departments  as  rotten  as 

?onr  public  buildings  and  barracks, 
twould  indeed  have  been  extraordi- 
nary if  your  missionary  efforts  had 
formed  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  But  from  any  and  every  point 
of  view  they  have  eclipsed  all  the 
other  attempts  of  your  countrymen 
in  the  matter  of  Indian  govern- 
ment, and  such  a  method  of  start- 
ing a  new  religion  was  probably 
never  heard  of.  How,  let  me  ask 
you,  was  the  religion  which  has  the 
greatest  number  of  adherents  in  the 
world  —  how  was  the  religion  of 


Bhuddha  started  ?  How  was  your 
own  religion  taught?  Did  Bhuddha 
and  his  disciples  set  up  schools,  and 
teach  what  your  people  call  the 
three  R'sP  Did  Christ  and  His 
disciples  do  anything  of  the  sort? 
Did  the  Apostles  or  those  who  came 
after  them?  Did  any  people  but 
yourselves  ever  start  the  insane  idea 
of  setting  up  ordinary  schools  with 
the  view  of  inculcating  the  doc- 
trines of  their  religion  ?  Have  any 
people,  by  way  of  spreading  a  living 
faith,  ever  commenced  by  sinking 
the  noble  character  of  the  missionary 
in  the  humdrum  work  of  the  school- 
room?* 

*  My  friend,'  said  the  missionarv^ 
*you  grow  warm,  and,  you  will 
excuse  me  hinting,  somewhat  un- 
duly BO.  Not  that  I  have  any  wish 
to  check  your  freedom  of  speech, 
but  I  should  like  to  remind  you  that 
a  quiet  and  patient  discussion  is  far 
more  likely  to  lead  to  a  profitable 
result ;  and  if  you  will  only  wait  a 
moment,  I  think  I  can  show  you 
that  there  was  some  method  in  the 
madness  of  my  people  when  they 
set  up  these  schools  you  deride  so 
bitterly.  Our  missionaries,  when 
they  came  to  India,  very  soon  found 
that,  from  the  want  of  education,  it 
was  impossible  to  form  a  body  of 
native  pastors,  and  the  object  they 
had  in  view  when  they  created  edu- 
cational establishments  was  to  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  native  ministers  to 
aid  them  in  preaching  and  declaring 
the  Word  of  God.' 

*  Sir,*  answered  the  Brahmin,  *  I 
am  perfectly  aware  of  the  original 
object  of  these  schools,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
system  was,  if  not  a  very  wise  one, 
at  least  fairly  excusable ;  but  you 
surely  must  know  that  this  scho- 
lastic experiment  has  had  a  long, 
full,  and  fair  trial,  and  that  it  has 
broken  down  in  every  respect ;  for 
it  has  as  entirely  failed  to  produce 
native  missionaries  as  it  has  failed 
to  produce  converts.  And  as  a 
proof  that  it  has  done  so  you  have 
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only  to  look  at  the  results  of  Dr. 
Don's  missioDaiy  schools.    He  was, 
and  is  stfll,  I  believe,  a  man  of 
Tigonr  and  fiur  ability,  and  was 
aided  by  a  staff  of  missionaries  who 
have  been  prcnomioed  to  be  men  of 
parts  and  learning.   Connected  with, 
his  school  system  there  were,  some 
years  ago,  no  less  than  5 1  Christian 
agents,  including  4  ordained  Euro- 
pean missionaries ;  and  the  average 
attendance  of  scholars  was  upwards 
of  3,000.    Then  there  were  2  native 
evangelists,  as  they  are  described  in 
Dr.   Norman  Macleod's   "Address 
on  India  Missions,"  and  5  agents 
engaged  in  itinerary  preaching.   Dr. 
Duff  worked  away  at  the  head  of 
this  system  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  and  yet  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  mission  only  206  con- 
verts have  been  made ;  and  as  for 
ordained  native  missionaries,  only  3 
had  been  contributed  by  the  insti- 
tution at  the    time   Dr.   Macleod 
wrote.    The  primary  object  of  these 
schools  has  thus  been  a  complete 
failure,  and  as  to  the  secondary  ob- 
ject— the   production    of   converts 
— ^the  result   seems   anything  but 
satis&ctory.     Dr.   Ogilvie,  I  may 
add,  spent  fifbeen  consecutive  years 
without  making  a  single  convert, 
and     others    have     spent     much 
longer  periods  without  advancing 
their  religion    by   the    conversion 
of  a  single  person.     But,  sir,  these 
schools  actually  stand  in  the  way 
of  conversions,  and  far  more  con- 
verts    are    made    amongst    those 
who  have    been   educated  at  the 
Oovernment  colleges.   Nor  have  we 
very  far  to  go  for  an  explanation  of 
this.    Before  I  went  to  a  missionary 
school  I  was  particularly  cautioned 
against    Christianity  as  a  system 
that  would  end  in  making  me  an 
outcast  if  I  imbibed   any  of  the 
forms  of  it  as  taught  by  the  mis- 
sionaries.    Then  I  was  filled  with 
nauseous  doses  of  Bible  reading  and 
Scripture  exposition,  which  I  used 
to  swallow  witb  the  best  possible 
grace  in  order  that  the  missionary 


might  take  an  interest  in  me,  and  so 
take  more  care  of  my  secular  edu- 
cation. Now,  the  natural  result  of 
all  this  is  that  the  mind  is  pre- 
judiced against  Christianity,  and 
hence  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to 
find  that  more  conversions  are  made 
from  those  educated  at  the  Govern- 
ment schools,  as  their  minds  come 
to  the  subject  quite  firesh  and  un- 
prejudiced. But,  sir,  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with  further  proofs  on 
this  head,  for  the  whole  missionary 
work  in  Lidia  shows  that  schools  do 
not  lead  to  cbnversions,  and,  as  it  is 
equally  plain  that  the  Government 
schools  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  educated  men  to  Christianise  all 
India,  it  follows  that  the  sooner  the 
missionary  school-houses  are  sold  off 
the  better.  If^  however,  the  good 
people  of  England  still  wish  to  pay 
for  our  education,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  take  the  money 
and  be  thankful,  as  it  just  saves  us 
so  much  taxation ;  but  if  they  will 
take  my  advice,  they  will  leave  out 
all  the  Scripture  reading  and  expo- 
sition, as  it  only  bores  the  pupils, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  makes  Chris- 
tian doctrines  more  distasteful  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.' 

*  My  friend,'  said  the  missionary, 
'I  confess  that  I  have  often  hiid 
some  doubts  about  the  advantages 
of  our  school  system,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  those  in  England 
who  take  an  interest  in  missions  are 
beginning  to  think  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take. This  feeling  is  daily  growing 
stron^r,  and  the  facts  you  have 
iust  bk>ught  forward  will  no  doubt 
have  some  influence  on  the  matter. 
In  any  case,  I  think  that  every  mis- 
sionary  society  should  set  to  work 
and  enquire  whether  it  is  true,  as 
you  assert,  that  schools,  so  far  fix>m 
advancing  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
tard the  spread  of  Christianity. 
But,  my  friend,  time  is  wearing  on, 
and  I  have  many  miles  to  issvel 
before  nightfall ;  so,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  I  should  like  to  hear  now 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  Chris- 
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tianity  can  ever  be  made  to  fit  in 
with  yonr  caste  cnstoms.  Yon  know 
that  we  hare  decided  that  it  cannot^ 
and  hence  that  tremendons  wall 
which  seems  destined  to  remain  an 
impassable  barrier  between  ybnr 
people  and  the  religion  of  Christ.' 

*Srr/  continned  the  Brahmin, 
'  yonr  people  in  India  are  fond  of 
nothing  so  mnch  as  making  diffi- 
culties, and  then  setting  to  work 
to  solve  them.  Caste,  it  is  per- 
fectly tme,  does  stand  as  an  im- 
passable barrier  between  ns  and 
Christianity.  But  who,  let  me 
ask  yon,  made  it  a  barrier  ?  Would 
Christ  and  His  disciples  have  made 
it  a  barrier?  Did  Schwartz  and 
the  ablest  German  missionaries 
make  it  a  barrier  ?  Did  the  great 
and  good  Bishop  HeberP  Did 
the  railway  companies  make  it 
into  a  barrier  between  them  and  the 
system  of  travelling  they  wished 
to  introduce  ? ' 

*  My  friend,'  observed  the  mis- 
sionaiy,  'what  can  the  railway 
companies  have  to  do  with  our  pre- 
sent subject  ? ' 

'Well^  sir,  they  have  just  this 
much  to  do  with  it,  namely — ^that 
they  have  Bet  you  an  example,  and 
proved  how  much  may  be  done  by 
letting  things  alone,  and  leaving 
them  to  settie  themselves.  When 
railways  were  first  started,  every- 
one said  that  they  would  never 
answer,  because  caste  prejudice 
would  prevent  the  people  from 
travelling  together.  How  is  it 
possible,  it  was  often  asked,  that 
a  Brahmin  who  would  be  defiled 
by  coming  within  arm's  length  of 
a  Pariah,  and  who  shouts  when 
he  turns  a  comer  in  order  that 
certain  inferior  castes  may  get 
out  of  the  way — ^how  could  such  a 
man  ever  consent  to  rub  shoulders 
in  a  railway  carriage  with  the 
humblest  castes  in  ladia?  And, 
sir,  had  the  railway  companies 
posted  a  notice  outside  the  stations 
to  say  that  they  could  not  tolerate 
any  obtinctions  of  caste,  asad  that 


Brahmins,  sweepers  and  Pariahs,  if 
they  paid  the  same  fare,  would  be 
put  into  the  same  carriage,  everj 
man  would  have  roused  himself 
up  and  asked  himself  whether 
an  attack  was  not  intended  on 
our  social  institutions.  But  the 
companies  wisely  ignored  the  whole 
subject,  and  as  nothing  was  said 
about  it  people  quietly  put  their 
caste  in  their  pocket.  And  thus 
this  impregnable  and  (to  you) 
immovable  institution  proved  it- 
self to  be  as  elastic  as  most 
institutions  usually  are  when  the 
time  ^has  arrived  for  their  modi- 
fication. To  us  Hindoos  it  is  half 
amusing,  and  yet  half  annoying, 
to  hear  and  read  of  the  twaddle 
that  is  talked  about  this  universal 
bugbear — ^this  cast-iron  institution 
which  nothing  can  either  alter  or 
overcome,  while  all  the  time  it  is 
daily  altering  and  accommodating 
itself  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
Indian  life.' 

*My  friend,'  replied  the  mis- 
sionary, 'This  may  be  all  very 
true,  but  the  reason  my  .people 
refuse  to  baptise  anyone  until  he  nas 
renounced  all  these  practices  which 
make  up  what  we  call  caste,  is  that 
caste  is  part  of  your  religion,  and 
is  held  to  be  of  Divine  origin,  just 
as  much  as  are  the  Hindoo  Scrip- 
tures. This  was  the  view  taken  by^ 
Bishop  Wilson,  and  hence  he  said 
that,  before  a  Hindoo  could  become 
a  Christian  he  must  abandon  every 
particular  which  marked  him  as 
being  in  any  way  diflferent  from  a 
European  follower  of  Christ,  and 
this  too  even  as  regards  peculiari- 
ties of  food  or  dress.' 

*  Sir,'  replied  the  Brahmin,  *what 
reason  can  there  be  in  this?  If 
you  converted  a  Jew  in  England, 
would  you  ask  him  if  he  was 
ready  to  prove  his  sincerity  by 
eating  a  dish  of  pork?  Would 
you  ask  him  to  partake  of  food 
cooked  by  the  lowest  Pariahs  of 
Lcmdon?  1£  he  happened  to  be  a 
teetoteler,  would  you  ask  him  to 
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express  his  readiness  to  partake  of 
any  form  of  alcohol  P  ' 

'  Certamlj  not,'  obserred  the 
missionary,  'but  we  wish  to  alter 
jonr  socud  cnstoms  because  the 
spirit  of  them  seems  to  be  so 
entirely  hostile  to  oar  idea  of  what 
Christianity  ought  to  be,  and 
especially  because,  as  I  said  before, 
it  is  part  of  your  idolatrous  reli- 
gion.' 

'  Sir,'  answered  the  Brahmin, 
'if  believing  in  Hindoo  idolatry 
and  believing  in  caste  were  ex- 
changeable terms,  yon  wonld,  no 
doab^  be  perfectly  justified  in  taking 
up  the  line  you  have  adopted ;  but 
it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the 
view  of  caste  entertained  by  your 
missionaries  is  entirely  erroneous. 
And  in  order  that  I  may  convince 
you,  through  the  medium  of  one  who 
is  at  once  learned  and  unprejudiced, 
I  will  quote  Max  Miiller.  That 
eminent  scholar  has  shown  you  as 
clearly  as  possible  how  caste  was 
first  of  all  ethnological,  or  how, 
in  other  words,  it  was  simply  a 
race  distinction  between  my  Aiyan 
ancestors,  and  the  original  tribes 
they  found  in  possession  of  India. 
He  then  shows  how  naturally  politi- 
cal caste  arose,  and  how  a  military 
nobility  and  a  priestly  hierarchy 
split  off  from  the  great  body  of 
citizens.  *  And,  lastly,  he  shows 
how  professional  caste  arose  as 
society  advanced — ^how  various 
trades  and  professions  became 
more  influential  and  respectable 
than  others,  and  how  a  state  of 
things  arose  which  resulted  in  what 
were  called  in  Europe  guilds  and 
corporations,  but  which  we  talk  of 
as  this  trading  caste  or  that.'  To 
a  mind  like  Max  Miiller's  there  is 
nothing  strange,  nothing  irregular 
in  our  social  state;  and  the  last 
thing  that  would  occur  to  him  would 
be  to  imagine  that  the  whole  system 
of  caste  was  imposed  on  the  people 
by  the  imperious  will  of  an  idolatrous 


priesthood  as  part  and  parcel  of 
their  religion.  He  distinctly  tella 
you  that  *' Caste,  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word,  is  no  religioiia 
institution,  and  that  it  has  no 
authority  in  the  sacred  wiitingB 
of  the  Brahmins."  I  must,  bow- 
ever,  admit  that  another  Sans- 
krit Professor,  of  at  least  equal 
learning,  has  adopted  a  different 
view.  He  is  of  opinion  that, 
though  caste  had  no  sort  of  reli- 
gious sanction  in  the  most  ancient 
Yedic  days,  still,  in  consequence 
of  an  ingenious  priesthood  having 
twined  up  the  whole  Hindoo  social 
life  into  their  religious  system,  it 
may  be  almost  said  that  believing  in 
caste  and  believing  in  the  Hindoo 
religion  are  exchangeable  tenns. 
He,  of  course,  holds  that  the  actual 
Hindoo  religion  consists  of  the 
most  ancient  Hindoo  Scriptures, 
phis  all  that  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Brahmins  has  piled  on  the  toj^ 
of  it.  I  confess,  sir,  that  I  cannot 
adopt  this  view,  and  it  seems'  very 
like  saying  that  before  your  Reform- 
ation the  true  Christian  religion 
consisted  of  the  Bible,  plus  all  the 
absurdities]  piled  on  the  top  of  it 
by  the  'priests  of  Home.  But,  sir, 
however,  all  that  may  be,  the  Pro- 
fessor alluded  to  admits  that, 
though  caste  is  a  part  of  the 
Hindoo  religion,  it  has  not  there- 
fore anything  to  do  with  BGjidoo 
idolatry,  nor  is  it  mixed  up  with  any 
sectarian  form  of  worship ;  and  he 
says  very  truly,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily so,  because  Hindoo  religion 
includes  believers  of  all  kinds,  m>m 
pure  theiststo  the  grossest  idolaters. 
There  is,  however,  another,  and 
a  far  more  practical  question  to  be 
asked,  and  it  is  this :  Do  the  people, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  believe  that 
caste  customs  have  anything  to 
do  with  religion  or  its  observances  ? 
That,  sir,  is  really  the  key  of  the 
position ;  and  I  think  we  need  not 
have    the    slightest    hesitation    in 
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saying  that  the  maases  of  the  people 
— ^the  agricTiltnral  classes — ^follow 
caste  customs  without  thinking 
them  to  be  in  any  way  religious,  or 
indeed  goine  to  ue  trouble  of  form- 
ing any  opmion  at  all  regarding 
them.  Now,  as  £ar  as  I  know,  none 
of  your  people  have  thought  of 
asking  that  very  practical  question, 
but  have  referred,  as  evidence  of  the 
feelings  and  notions  of  the  Indians, 
to  books  written  centuries  ago,  by 
those  who  were  most  interested  in 
carrying  caste  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible length.' 

'My  friend,'  observed  the  mis- 
sionary, 'there  certainly  seems  to 
be  a  good  deal  in  what  you  say ;  and 
I  confess  that  I  am  partly  inclined 
to  adopt  your  view  of  the  matter, 
and  to  consider  that  we  should 
rather  form  our  opinions  as  regards 
the  nature  of  caste  from  tbe  actual 
belief  of  the  people,  than  from  those 
written  statements  we  have  hitherto 
relied  on.  But  even  if  we  admit 
that  caste  has  nothing  to  do  with 
your  idolatrous  religion,  and  that  it 
is  purely  a  social  institution,  I  can- 
not see  now  we  as  Christians  could 
else  baptise  one  who  adheres  to  a 
system  so  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  Christianity,  to  a  system 
so  haughtily  exclusive,  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  one  of  the  lower 
classes,  whatever  his  merits  may 
be,  raising  himself  in  the  social 
scale.' 

'  Sir,'  replied  the  Brahmin,  '  I 
freely  admit  that  there  are  barriers 
of  caste,  and  a  number  of  trouble- 
some restrictions  connected  with  it, 
that  I  should  like  to  see  set  aside ; 
but  it  is  simply  not  true  to  say  that 
a  man  of  wealth  and  talent  is  not 
practically  raised  in  the  social  scale. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  need  spend 
much  time  in  enquiring  whether 
onr  social  restrictions  are  or  are  not 
compatible  with  your  ideal  of  Chris- 
tianity. Can  there  be  no  Chris- 
tianity short  of  a  certain  social  con- 
dition? Why,  sir,  by  your  own 
showing  you  would  have  us  believe 


that  Christianity  is  as  inelastic  and 
unvarying  as  you  imagine  our  caste 
institutions  to  be.    But  when  we 
look  into  the  history  of  Christianity 
in  Europe  we  shall  find  Ihat  nothing 
has  varied  so  much.    Even  now  is  it 
the  same  thing  in  France,  England^ 
and  in  Germany  P    When,  however, 
we    come  to  look   a  good   many 
centuries  back,  we  find  that  Chris- 
tianity coexisted  with  a  system  of 
castes  quite  as  strongly  marked  as 
ours  ever  were;   and  if  you  will 
only  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
nobles,  citizens,  and  serfs,  you  will 
see  that  Christianity  has  stretched 
itself  to    the    very    condition    of 
society  which  you  now  tell  us  is 
entirely  incompatible  with  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ.   But  this  is  far  from 
being    the    only  instance    of  the 
elastic  nature  of  Christianity.     Can 
anything  imaginable  be  more  hostile 
to  its  spirit  than  slavery?     And 
yet  we  nowhere  find  Christ  and 
Mis  disciples  saying  that  slavery 
is  incompatible  with  Christianity. 
So  far  from  refusing  to  baptise  a 
man  who  kept  slaves,  we  find  one  of 
the  Apostles  sending  back  a  slave 
to  his  master.     In  no  instance  in  the 
world  till  we  come  to  India  do  we 
find  the  religion  of  Christ  preached 
as  something  that  is  meant  to  tear 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  to  pieces, 
and  when  you  proclaim  your  com* 
munistic  doctrine  here — ^when  you 
say  that  our  social  distinctions  and 
customs    must    be    summarily  re- 
jected,    you     have     preached    a 
Socialism  that  we  do  not  want,  and 
wiQ  never  listen  to.    You    your- 
selves, in  coming  here,  and  levelling 
attacks  on  our  institutions,  are  the 
greatest  enemies  of  your  religion. 
And  not  only  do  you  injure  the 
prospects  of  your  religion,  but  you 
raise  an  active  prejudice  against 
your  race  by  causing  us  to  think 
that  they  are  bitterly  hostile    to 
caste,  and  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  break  it  down.     The  ^act 
is,  sir,  that  you  should  preach  your 
religion,  and   leave    our    customs 
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alone,  trusting  to  what  has  been 
happily  called  the  solvent  power  of 
Christianity  for  doing  away  by  de- 
grees with  whatever  may  be  hostile 
to  its  spirit.  And  yon  should  ex- 
tend to  ns  that  right  of  private 
judgment  which  you  yourselves 
would  enjoy,  and  leave  our  con- 
sciences to  decide  as  to  what  parts 
of  our  customs  should  be  retained 
or  abandoned.' 

*My  friend,'  replied  the  mis- 
sionaiy,  'there  certainly  seems  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  common  sense  in 
your  view  of  the  matter;  and  I 
shall  be  sure  to  think  much  of  all 
you  have  said,  and  will  besides  send 
an  account  of  our  conversation  to 
our  people  at  home.  Before  part- 
ing witn  you,  however,  I  should 
like  to  hear  how  you  would  set  to 
work  if  you  wanted  to  spread  the 
religion  of  Christ  amongst  the 
masses  of  your  ignorant  country- 
men.' 

'In  the  first  place,'  replied  the 
Brahmin, '  I  would  do  what  I  sug- 
gested you  should  do  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  yesterday's  conversa- 
tion, viz.  climb  up  into  the  tree  of 
Hindoo  religion,  and  cut  therefrt}m 
a  limb  to  hew  down  the  idolatry  of 
the  people.  In  other  words,  I  would 
compile  a  book  of  extracts  from  the 
best  of  our  ancient  writings,  which 
inculcate  the  worship  of  the  One 
True,  Omnipotent  Gkni,  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  and  amongst  these 
extracts  would  of  course  be  given 
examples  of  the  purest  prayers  of 
the  ancient  Yedic  days.  I  would 
then,  were  I  a  missionary,  take  up 
my  abode  in  a  large  village  in  one  of 
the  rural  districts,  and  resolve  never 
to  TDBxry,  but  to  lay  out  myself  for 
living  amongst  the  people  as  one  of 
themselves;  eating  of  their  &re; 
sleeping  in  their  houses  when  occa- 
sion arose,  and  attending  of  course 
to  the  poor  and  sick.  I  would  then 
take  my  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  my 
book  of  the  best  form  of  Hindoo 
religion  in  the  other.    If  the  people 


would  not  listen  to  the  Bible  (a 
thing  they  would  soon  tire  6f^  if  my 
experience  is  good  for  anything) 
I  would  then  preach  to  them  about 
their  own  religion,  show  them  what 
the  best  of  their  ancestors  reaUy  be- 
lieved, and  urge  them  to  follow  their 
example.  This  I  am  confident 
would  effectually  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  tree  of  idolatry,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  the  people  would  mi- 
dually  rise  to  the  worship  of  the  One 
True  God,  or  in  other  words,  to  a 
pure  Theism.  At  this  point,  however, 
they  would  never  stop,  because  aU 
our  experience  of  human  nature 
shows  that  a  pure  Theism  can  never 
satisfy  the  religious  wants  of  man- 
kind as  at  present  constituted.  Then 
would  the  people  come  to  yon,  and 
spontaneously  seek  out  the  admir- 
able religion  of  Christ.  This  I  would 
preach  in  its  purest,  simplest^  and 
above  all  in  its  widest  form ;  and  so 
far  from  saying  anything  against, 
I  would  preach  the  universal  tole- 
ration of  all  customs  which  did  not 
involve  idol  worship ;  and  thus,  sir, 
I  think  you  might  easily  introdnoe 
your  Ghristianify,  and  when  it  was 
once  introduced,  you  might  leave  it 
alone  to  break  down  the  bairiers  of 
caste,  and  act  gradually  on  soGietj, 
just  as  it  has  acted  in  Europe  for 
the  last  eighteen  centuries.* 

*My  friend,'  observed  the  mis- 
sionaxy,  'your  scheme  seems  cer- 
tainly a  practical  one ;  but  it  is  fitf 
too  much  in  advance  of  the  age  to 
be  adopted  by  my  people  who,  I 
feel  sure,  will  teach  away  in  their 
schools  and  denounce  yonr  caste 
customs  till  i^e  subscriberB  are 
tired  out,  and  the  missions  die  a 
natural  death.  But^  my  friend, 
the  sun  is  hat  going  down,  and 
unless  I  start  wi&out  delay  I  shall 
be  benighted.'  Saying  iaina^  and 
shaking  the  Brahmin  hearfcOy  by 
the  hand,  the  missionaty  mounted 
his  pony,  and  set  out  on  his  way  to 
the  next  halting  place. 

R  H.  K. 
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THE  TRIAL  OF  MARY  STUART,  SOMETIME  QUEEN  OF 

SCOTS. 

Edited  by  Shirley. 
PAKT  n. 


ON  the  re-opening  of  the  Court, 
the  Solidtor-Oeneral  continned 
his  speech  for  the  defence. 

Gentlemen,  in  constructing  the 
picture  of  Mary  Stuart  which  I 
have    presented    to    you,    I    have 
availed  myself  of  every  legitimate 
source   of    information.      But    he 
who  would  arrive  at  tolerably  safe 
conclusions  about  this  remarkable 
career,  is  called  upon  to  appraise, 
with  critical  exactness  and  vigi- 
lance, an  immense  mass  of  docu- 
mentary   evidence.     A  good   deal 
of    that    evidence    is    suficiently 
reliable    to    be    accepted    without 
qualification  by  the  cautious  his- 
torian: a  good  deal  of  it  can  be 
accepted  only  after    it    has  been 
sifted  and  winnowed  and  attested 
by  independent  authority :  a  good 
deal  of  it  must  be  laid  aside  as 
unauthentic  and  worthless.     I  in- 
clude in  the  first  class  whatever 
evidence,  from  neutral  sources,  is 
extant :  I  include  in  the  second  the 
letters  and  despatches  and  histories 
Tvhich  were  prepared,  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Queen,  for  the  information  of 
the  English  Government,  for  their 
own  vindication,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses :  the  third  includes  the  depo- 
sitions of  Nicolas  Hubert  (French 
Paris),  and  the  series  of  documents 
known  as  the  Casket  Letters. 

In  dealing  with  the  second  class, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  proceed 
upon  the  ordinary  principles  which 
gpiide  the  critical  interpreter  of  his- 
i^orical  records.  The  source  is  to  a 
eertain  extent  tainted,  and  there- 
fore, except  when  the  witness  re* 
oords  what  he  himself  observed,  or 
ipvhere  the  hearsay  which  he  reports 
IB  otherwise  corroborate^}  his  nar- 


rative is  to  be  received  with  critical 
watchfulness.     For  instance,  in  a 
letter  from  Randolph  to  Cecil,  dated 
February  7,  1566,  the  writer  says 
that  Mary  had  signed  tilie  Catholic 
League.    But  on  February  14,  Bed- 
ford informs  the  English  minister 
that  she  had  not  done  so.     In  Ran- 
dolph's letter  it  is  stated  that  France 
was  a  party  to   the  League:  in 
Bedford's  letter  there  is  no  mention 
of  France.     In  point  of  fact,  France 
was  at  that  time  standing  warily 
aloof  from   the  combination;    and 
as  Bedford's  letter  was  subsequent 
in  date,  and  as  he  appears  to  have 
written  with  Randolph's  latest  de- 
spatches before  him,  it  may  fairly 
be  concluded  that  Randolph  had 
been  originally  misinformed.     It  is 
nowhere  else,  in  any  contemporary 
document,  asserted  or  hinted  that 
Mary  had  joined  the  League :  and 
history,   therefore,  is    entitled    to 
hold  that  she  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Catholic  Confederacy.    Or  take 
another  example.    In  a  letter  fix>m 
Drury  it  is  stated,  that  as  Bothwell 
rode  off  to  the  Tolbooth  on  the 
morning  of  his  trial,  the  Queen  gave 
him  a  friendly  nod  from  a  window 
of  the  palace.     But  in  a  previous 
letter,  which  contained  the  narrative 
given  to  Drury  by  an  eye-witness 
of  the  scene  (the  Provost-Marshal 
of  Berwick),  no  notice  is  taken  of 
this  incident.     On  the   contrary, 
the  Provost-Marshal  was  denied  an 
audience  on  the  ground  that  the 
Queen  was  asleep ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, highly  improbable  that,  had 
she  been  visible  at  a  window  of  the 
palace,  this   flagrant  evidence  of 
discourtesy  to  me  FingliBh  envoy 
would  have  been  omitted.    Inihefle 
circumstances  the  historical  student 
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cannot  undertake  to  affirm  that 
such  an  incident  occurred.  Sir 
William  Dnuy  himself  was,  as  I 
have  said,  the  most  crednlons  of 
gossips,  and  his  letters  are  staffed 
fall  of  marvels  that  might  satisfy 
the  most  voracions  appetite  for  the 
snpematnral.  Bandolph  was  an  able 
diplomatist,  but  a  harsh  and  nn- 
scmpnlons  partisan:  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  of  this  English  correspon- 
dence, from  the  date  of  the  Daniley 
marriage,  was  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  bitter  hostility  to  the  Qneen. 

The  only  documents  produced  by 
my  learned  friend  which  I  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  entertain,  are  the 
second  deposition  of  French  Paris, 
and  the  Casket  fjetters.     Only  one 
word  upon  the  former  is  needed. 
Hubert's  depositions  were  emitted 
before    Buchanan,  but   Buchanan 
never  publicly  referred  to  them,  and 
their  existence  was  unknown  until 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later, 
when  they  were  discovered  in  the 
Register  Office.     Buchanan  was  not 
particularly  scrupulous;   and    the 
fact  that  he  abstained  from  using 
these  ugly  documents  shows  that 
he  was  conscious  that  they  would 
would  not  bear  investigation.  There 
are  many  suspicious  circumstances 
connected  with  all  the  depositions 
then  taken,  which  go  to  show  that 
they  were  subjected  to  a  somewhat 
severe  process  of  revision  by  the 
party  in  power;  but  it  is  enough 
to  say  at  present  that  the  only  one 
whicn   seriously  compromised  the 
Queen  was  Hubert's  second  depo- 
sition.    The  first  which  he  emitted 
did  not  implicate  her,  and  in  the 
first  he  may  possibly  have  told  the 
plain  truth .     But  he  was  afterwards 
warned — *  Bring  the  Queen's  name 
into  your  narrative.     If  yon  make 
her  guilty,  you  will  save  your  neck.' 
And  he  brought  her  in  with  a  ven- 
geance,— ^inventing  exactly  such  a 
story  as  a  vulgar  indecent  knave 
might  be  expected  to  invent — a 
story  BO  incredible  in  the  coarseness 
of  soul  and  the  brutality  of  manners 
which  it  attributes  to  the  most  ac- 


complished lady  of  the  age,  that 
even  George  ouchanan  refirained 
from  using  it. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Casket 
Letters  is  a  question  that  must  be 
more  deliberately  considered.  But, 
gentlemen,!  shall  somewhat  sboTten 
your  labours  by  directing  your  at- 
tention almost  exclusively  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Glasgow  Letter  or 
Letters.  This  is  the  letter  which, 
if  written  by  Mary,  can  leave  no 
doubt  on  any  reasonable  mind  that 
she  was  a  murderess  and  adul- 
teress. On  the  other  hand,  if  this 
letter  be  spurious  it  foUows,  as  t 
matter  of  course,  that  the  letters 
which  were  produced  at  the  same 
time,  and  wluch  must  stand  or  fall 
along  with  it,  do  not  require  to  be 
separately  examined.  Prove  that 
one  of  the  documents  is  forged,  and 
you  discredit  the  whole :  tor  if  it 
was  possible  to  forge  one,  it  was 
possible  to  forge  all. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  alleged  warrant 
from  the  Queen  becomes  of  such 
surpassing  importance.     There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Confederate 
Lords  privately  exhibited  to  Eliza- 
beth's commissioners  at  York  what 
they  averred  to  be  a  letter  from  tbe 
Queen  requiring  the  nobles  assem- 
bled at  Ainslie's  Tavern  to  sign  the 
famous  '  band.'     The  Lords  luleged 
that  this  document  was  (along  with 
the  others)  found  in  the  Silver  Cas- 
ket.  K  such  a  docnment  existed,  its 
production  against  Mary  would  hape 
been  positively  fatal.     The  authen- 
ticitv  of  the  other  documents  miglit 
be  challenged.    They  had  been  seen 
by  Bothwell  alone.     But  here  was 
a  document  which  had  been  perused 
by  all  the  chief  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom.   Yet  at  the  solemn  Conference 
at  Westminster  the  warrant   was 
not  produced.     It  was  never  shown, 
except  surreptitiouslyat York.  Now, 
the  warrant  produced  at  York  was 
either  writt^  by  Mary  or  it  wa$ 
not.     If  it  was  written  by  Maiy,  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  snch  a 
damnatory  piece  of  evidence  would 
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have  been  afterwards  withdrawn  by 
the  Lords :  if  it  was  not  written  by 
Mary  it  was  forged,  and  the  Lords 
did  not  produce  it  at  the  public 
Conference  becanse  they  knew  that 
the  fraud  would  be  immediately 
detected  and  summarily  exposed. 
We  are  thus  driven  to  conclude 
that  the  warrant  was  forged,  and 
then  the  question  recurs — ^If  one, 
why  not  all  ?  I  believe  that  I  might 
rest  my  case  against  the  Casket 
Letters  on  this  single  fact — the  mys- 
terious and  otherwise  unaccountable 
disappearance  of  the  warrant :  but 
I  consent,  gentlemen,  to  meet  my 
friend  on  his  own  ground,  and  I 
select  with  this  view  the  most 
damaging  of  the  documents  which 
the  Lords  actually  ventured  to  lay 
before  the  English  Council. 

These  letters,  as  my  friend  has 
told  you,  were  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  Silver  Gasket  which 
bad  belonged  to  Francis,  Mary's  first 
husband,  and  which  were  found  by 
Morton  in  the  possession  of  Ceorge 
Dalglish,  one  of  Bothwell's  retain- 
ers. The  Casket  at  least  was 
genuine  (so  much  may  be  admit- 
ted), and  it  was  a  stroke  of  genius 
to  find  the  documents  in  a  case 
which  so  plainly,  nay  dramatically, 
pointed  to  the  Queen.  There  were 
besides  the  Glasgow  and  Stirling 
letters,  two  contracts  of  marriage, 
some  verses,  and  one  or  two  letters 
which  (as  1  think  may  be  gathered 
from  their  contents),  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  Damley.  These  letters 
and  the  verses  are  possibly  in  the 
main  genuine;  the  Lords  had  en- 
joyed abundant  opportunity  to  ran- 
sack the  private  repositories  of  the 
writer  and  her  correspondent ;  and, 
assuming  that  it  was  intended  to 
foTge  an  incriminating  letter,  it  was 
obviously  advisable  to  shuffle  it  up, 
and  pass  it  off  along  with  writings 
that  were  genuine.  It  was  advis- 
able for  two  reasons — (i)  because 
the  attention  of  those  examining 
the  letter  would  be  diverted  from  a 
close,  exclusive,  and  dangerous  ex- 
amination of  the  fabricated  docu- 


ment; and  (2)  because,  assuming 
that  the  forgery  was  not  palpable, 
the  genuine  letters  would  incline  the 
mind  to  accord  a  readier  reception 
to  the  other.  The  sonnets  are  very 
indifferent,  and  unworthy  of  Mary, 
who  could  write  fair  verse.  If  she 
were  the  authoress,  as  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  they  were  pro- 
bably written  at  an  earlier  period 
of  life,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  mere  play  of  imaginative  idle- 
ness. There  is  nothing  very  special 
or  individual  about  the  feelings 
which  they  portray,  and  nothing  to 
connect  them,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  a  frantic  passion  for  BothwelL 
The  notion  of  the  Queen  during 
these  stormy  agitated  months  sit- 
ting calmly  down  in  her  boudoir, 
and  scribbling  pages  of  indifferent 
French  poetry,  is  not  one  that  will 
be  readily  accepted.  The  poetical 
language  of  a  soul  a-blaze  with 
passion  would  have  been  very  diffe- 
rent. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  I  have 
made  it  clear  that,  if  my  friend's 
accusation  is  true,  Mary  during  a 
few  weeks  of  her  life  behaved  in 
a  way  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  of  her  previous  and  with  the 
whole  of  her  subsequent  career. 
He  himself  will  be  r^ady  to  admit 
as  much ;  but  he  will  account  for  it 
by  assuming  that  a  violent  unrea- 
soning passion  mastered  and  upset 
this  ordinarily  astute  and  politic 
intellect.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  evidence  by  which  an  as- 
sertion, more  or  less  incredible,  is 
recommended  to  our  minds,  must 
be  ample.  A  miracle,  I  suppose, 
is  capable  of  being  proved ;  but  it 
requires  far  more  proof  to  convince 
us  that  a  man  rose  from  the  dead  than 
to  convince  us  that  he  died.  But, 
gentlemen,  I  have  shown  you  that  the 
only  testimony,  in  support  of  what 
my  friend  admits  to  be  an  anomalous 
and  abnormal  event  in  Mary  Stu- 
art's history  are  the  two  or  three 
letters  found  in  the  casket.  Even 
if  this  evidence  was  unimpeachable 
in  qnality,  you  will  admit,  looking 
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to  the  inherent  improbafaility  of  lihe 
staEy,  that  it  is  somewbat  liinit4^ 
in  qoantitj.  And  I  undertake  to 
conrince  you  before  I  sit  down,  that 
the  testimony  on  which  the  Qaeen 
of  Scotland  is  to  be  convicted  of 
adultery  and  mnrder  would  not  be 
admitted  in  any  Court  of  Justice  to 
prove  a  petty  uieft. 

Contemporary  letters,  says  my 
learned  friend,  are  often  the  most 
important  evidence  that  the  his- 
torian can  obtain.  They  may  be  im« 
plicitly  relied  on,  and  it  will  not  do 
two  hundred  years  after  their  date 
to  TTiMTifaMTi  that  they  are  forgeries. 
Had  the  Casket  with  its  contents 
been  accidentally  discovered  to-day, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  resist 
the  application  of  my  firiend's  pro- 
position. But  the  Casket  Letters 
stand  in  a  peculiar  position.  They 
were  produced  by  I^fary's  enemies, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  ensur- 
ing her  condemnation.  They  were 
produced  as  evidence  at  what  was 
in  effect  a  criminal  trial.  Their 
genuineness  was  challenged  at  the 
time  by  the  Queen's  Mends,  and 
was  emphatically  denied  by  the 
Queen  herself.  There  is  an  air  of 
unconscious  veracity  and  abandoti 
about  the  old  letter  which  the  his- 
torical enquirer  accidentally  brings 
to  light.  But  the  Casket  Letters 
come  from  a  tainted  source,  and 
are  very  conscious.  They  are  not 
historical  documents,  in  the  legiti- 
mate sense  of  the  term,  and  cannot 
be  received  as  such ;  on  the  con- 
trary, having  been  used  as  evidence 
in  a  contemporary  suit,  all  the  usual 
rules  applicable  to  the  admission  of 
evidence  ought  to  have  been,  and 
may  now  without  unfairness  be,  ap- 
plied to  them. 

There  are  two  equivocal  events 
— and  two  only — in  Mary's  life— 
her  share  in  the  murder  of  Damley, 
and  her  consent  to  the  Bothwell 
marriage.  By  equivocal,  I  mean 
capable,  in  so  far  as  ascertained 
&cts  are  concerned,  of  being  read 
in  tivo  ways.     She  might  have  been 


either  the  conspinitor  or  the  victmi 
of  the  conspiracy.  Now  tibe  Gasket 
Letters  are  devoted  eztdnsively  to 
these  two  events,  and  tiiey  remove 
all  dubiety  abont  their  tme  <dfta- 
racter.  Their  brillumt  Hgbt  dispds 
the  darkness.  By  some  extnuyidi- 
nary  coincidence  the  letters  which 
obl:^^  us  to  read  these  events  in 
the  way  nnfiivourable  to  the  Queen 
were  placed  in  the  same  Casket. 
Of  the  many  letters  which,  in  any 
view  of  their  relations,  Mary  must 
have  addressed  to  Bothwell,  those 
only  were  discovered  in  the  Casket 
which  were  needed  by  her  accusers 
to  establish  their  accusation.  This 
was  rare  luck — almost  incredible 
good  fortune.  In)  &ct,  it  snggests 
something  more  than  good  fortune 
— it  suggests  design. 

Now,    gentlemen,    my     learned 
friend  is  very  indignant  liuit  the 
charge  of  tampering  with   letters 
should  be  brought  against  the  Ptck 
testant  nobility  of  Scotland.     I  am 
afraid  that  in  an  age  prolific  of 
forgery,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
resented  with  the   same  warmth. 
It  was  not  necessaiy  that  Mnm j 
should  be  a  party  to  the  deceit. 
The  letters  were  prepared  in  his 
absence,  and  he  had  merely  to  Iks 
lieve  what  he  was  told.     The  mas- 
ter wit  of  Lething^n  was  there  to 
shape  the  fplot — Lethington,    with 
numberless  scraps  of  the  Qneen'i; 
handwriting  in  his  possession,  and 
with  a  divine  or  dii^lio  spark  of 
genius  in  his  nature,  which  might 
have  made  him  on  a  larger  theatre 
one  of  the  leaders  of  mankind.     To 
produce   a    passable  imitation    of 
Mary's  handwriting  was   an   easy 
matter.     Her  letters  were  written 
in  that  Italian  style  which  she  was 
the  first  to  practise  in  Scotland,  and 
which    plconly    distinguishes     her 
manuscripts    from    the     ordinary 
Gothic  writing  of  the  period.     One 
disadvantage    of   such    a    marked 
peculiarity  was,   that  it  oonld  be 
imitated  even  by  an  nnskUfnl  pcr> 
former  without  exciting  suspicion. 
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There  were  no  slight  and  snbtie 
peooliarities  of  style  that  needed  to 
be  carefully  reproUnced :  if  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  the  new  mode  of 
writmg  were  retained,  it  was  snre 
to  pass  current  with  men  who  were 
not  very  skilful  with  their  pens,  and 
who  saw  that  it  bore  a  much  closer 
resemblance  to  the  Queen's  hand* 
writing  than  to  their  own.  The 
severity  of  the  enactments  against 
the  crime  prove,  I  think,  not  only 
that  forgery  was  prevalent,  but 
that  forged  documents  obtained 
ready  currency — a  state  of  matters 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
while  a  small  minority  of  priests 
and  clerks  were  highly  accom- 
plished, the  bulk  of  the  community 
was  illiterate. 

My  friend  interrupts  me.     The 
Confederate  Lords,  he  says,  when 
the  charge  of  conspiracy  is  brought 
against  them,  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  all  the  doubts  which  are 
claimed  for    the  Queen.     Is  this 
true  P    The  Queen  was  accused  of 
the  murder  of  Damley  at  the  in- 
stance of  men  who  were  undoubt- 
edly Bothwell's  accomplices  in  the 
murder.     What  a  volume  of  false- 
hood, fraud,  and  perfidy  is  here  un- 
closed !   Their  whole  conduct  was  a 
lie — they  were  pursuing  another  for 
a  crime  which  they  had  themselves 
committed.      When  the  murderer 
becomes  the  accuser  a  false  colour 
is    necessarily    imparted     to     the 
charge.      These  men,  I  maintain, 
are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  no 
doubts.      They  were  traitors  and 
hypocrites,  and  we  are  entitled  to 
presume  that  in  playing  their  game 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  employ 
any  of  the  weapons  which  hypo- 
crites and  traitors  use. 

I  propose  to  satisfy  you,  gentle- 
men, that  those  letters  or  the  por- 
tions of  those  letters  which  incri- 
minate the  Queen  were  not  written 
by  her.  The  external  evidence, 
consisting  mainly  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  their  dis- 
covery   and   production,  and   the 


internal,  includiug  all  those  indica- 
tions of  authorship  which  appeal  to 
the  critic  and  philologist,  must  be 
alike  carefully  considered.  Both, 
to  a  certain  extent,  are  relevant  to 
our  enquiry.  The  jurist,  as  a 
general  rule,  seeks  to  exclude  iyiter* 
nal  evidence.  Internal  evidence  is 
too  slight,  too  deceptive,  too  in- 
constant, to  be  readily  accepted  as 
a  guide  in  a  Court  of  Law.  Uni- 
versal experience  has  convinced  the 
makers  of  law  that  no  document 
should  be  even  looked  at  until  it  is 
proved  to  be  that  which  it  professes 
to  be.  A  false  witness  may  break 
down  and  speak  the  truth  when 
placed  in  the  witness  box ;  but  you 
cannot  cross-examine  a  statement 
made  in  writing.  From  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  case,  however,  the 
learned  judge  has  ruled  that  he 
would  not  be  justified  in  withdraw- 
ing these  letters  entirely  from  your 
consideration,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  I  should  lay  before 
you  briefly  the  whole  evidence,  in- 
ternal and  external,  which  demon- 
strates beyond  the  possibility  of 
reasonable  doubt,  that  they  were 
not  written  by  Mary. 

The  observations  which  I  have  to 
offer  on  the  internal  evidence  need 
not  detain  us  for  many  minutes.  If 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
any  half-dozen  of  the  genuine  letters 
written  by  the  Queen,  and  then  com- 
pare them  with  the  Glasgow  Letters, 
you  will  see  that  the  two  series 
must  have  been  composed  by  differ- 
ent persons.  Mary's  letters,  as  a 
rule,  are  refined  in  tone,  elegant  in 
expression,  harmonious  in  texture 
and  composition.  The  Glasgow 
letters  are  coarse,  awkward,  and  the 
merest  patchwork.  Why,  a  rustic 
wench  trying  painfully  to  write  a 
letter  to  her  sweetheart  would  have 
succeeded  better  1  My  friend  has 
discovered  that  among  the  numer- 
ous letters  written  by  Mary,  which 
have  been  preserved,  another  coarse 
one  exists — which  is  true  ;  but  he 
forgets  that  it  is  less  a  letter  than  a 
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piece  of  bitter  myectiTe  meant  to 
woand  Elizabeth  to  the  qnick. 
Then  he  cannot  deny  that  Mary 
possessed  at  least  a  sinmlar  felicity 
of  expression,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  whatever  in  the  Olasgow  let- 
ter. How  nnconth  and  nngracefal 
it  is  !  It  contains  one  or  two  im- 
pressive sentences ;  bnt  these,  if  not 
transparently  histrionic,  are  clearly 
OTer-stndied  and  over-yehement— 
tragic  passages  from  some  of  the 
minor  dramatists — ^not  Shakespeare, 
sorely!  'Have  ye  not  desire  to  laogh 
toseemeliesowellp'  isasentiment 
which  neither  Maiy  nor  Shakespeare 
wonld  hare  nttered.  A  woman  like 
Mary  taking  sach  mnrderons  work 
on  hand,  wonld  have  gone  to  the 
end  with  resolnte  sternly  shut  Ups, 
and  she  wonld  have  felt  the  degra- 
dation of  her  treachery  too  keenly 
to  boast  of  it,  even  to  her  lover. 
My  learned  friend  has  artfoUy 
placed  together  the  most  striking 
passages ;  let  me  ask  yon  to  listen  to 
one  or  two  of  the  sentences  which 
he  has  omitted.  '  I  am  weary,  and 
am  asleep ;  and  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
scribbling  as  long  as  there  is  any 
paper.  Carsed  be  this  pocky  fellow 
that  tronbleth  me  thns  mnch,  for  I 
had  a  pleasanter  matter  to  discourse 
nnto  yon  bat  for  him !  He  is  not 
mnch  the  worse,  bat  he  is  mnch 
marked.  I  thought  I  should  have 
been  killed  with  his  breath — ^for  it 
is  worse  than  your  uncle's  breath ; 
and  yet  I  was  set  no  nearer  to  him 
than  in  a  chair  by  his  bolster,  and 
he  lieth  at  the  farther  side  of  the  bed. 
I  had  forgotten  of  the  L—  of 
Livingston  that  he  at  supper  said 
softly  to  the  Lady  Beres  that  he 
drunk  to  the  persons  I  knew  of^  if 
I  would  pledge  them.  And  after 
supper  he  said  softly  to  me,  when  I 
was  leaning  upon  him  and  warming 
myself^  "  i  on  may  well  go  and  see 
sick  folk,  yet  can  you  not  be  so 
welcome  unto  them  as  you  have  this 
day  left  somebody  in  pain,  who 
shall  ne'er  be  merry  till  he  hath 
seen  you  again."     I  asked  him  who 


it  was.  He  took  me  about  the  body, 
and  said,  ''One  of  his  folks  that 
hath  left  you  this  day."  Guess  you 
the  rest' 

But  the  fragmentary  character  of 
this  epistle  is  perhaps  its  moat  ca- 
rious feature.  The  different  para- 
graphs of  which  it  oonsista  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  joined  together 
in  any  real  sense.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  paragraph  of  plain 
business  like  description,  which 
might  have  been  addressed  to  the 
Council  (as  perhaps  it  was)— the 
description  of  the  journey  to  Glas- 
gow, and  her  reception  &ere.  In 
the  second  place,  there  is  a  para- 
ppraph  devoted  to  a  curiously  and 
incomprehensibly  minute  religion  of 
the  conversations  which  had  taken 

Elace  between  herself  and  Damley. 
u  the  third  place,  there  are  some 
passionate  explosions  of  love  and 
remorse.  In  the  fourth  place,  there 
is  a  table  of  contents,  m  the  fifth 
place,  there  is  the  interjected  paza- 
graph  about  Lord  Invingaton — 
eminently  nasty.  In  the  six&  place, 
there  are  frirther  explosiona.  in  the 
seventh  place,  there  is  an  apologj 
for  thepecttZtari^yof  the  handwriting 
(what  does  that  suggest,  gentle- 
men ?)— '  excnsez  mon  ig^araooe  a 
escrier— ezcusez  la  brieftiete  des 
charact&res.'  And  in  the  last  place, 
there  is  another  table  of  contents 
applicable  to  the  second  part  of  the 
leUer,  applicable,  at  least,  if  one 
remarkable  exception  is  made.  For, 
in  the  abstract  or  index  this  unac- 
countable intimation  (unacooontable 
on  the  assumption  that  the  letter 
was  addressed  to  Bothwell)  ap- 
pears— '  Bemember  me  of  the  Lord 
BothweU ! ' 

This  is  a  wonderful  jumble — 
hardly  to  be  accounted  for  on  any 
rational  hypothesis.  It  mi^t  al- 
most appear  as  if  the  forgers  had 
got  hold  of  some  half-finiahed 
memoranda  by  Mary,  and,  adding  a 
beginning  and  an  end,  had  trans- 
formed uiem  into  a  letter  to  Both- 
welL    I  tell  you  honestly,  gentle- 
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men,  that  it  is  the  veiy  singularity 
of  this  letter  which  embarrasses  me, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  an 
ordinarily  clever  forger  would  have 
produced  such  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  patchwork.  But,  of  course, 
I  am  not  bound  to  explain  the 
motives  which  induced  Mary's  ene- 
mies to  act  as  they  did  in  fabricating 
the  letter — it  is  enough  for  me  to 
say  that  no  fairly  candid  man — ex- 
cept upon  external  evidence  of  an 
absolutely  irresistible  kind — can  be 
expected  to  believe  that  this  is  a 
love-letter  addressed  to  Bothwell  by 
the  Queen. 

My  learned  friend,  for  his  part, 
does  not  hesitate  to  discover,  in  cer- 
tain notable  peculiarities  of  these  let- 
ters, evidence  of  their  genuineness. 

*  No  forger,'  he  says,  '  would  have 
ventured  to  introduce  such  a  multi- 
tude of  petty  allusions  into  a  fabri- 
cated document,  nor  after  fabricat- 
ing one  document  sufficient  te  damn 
the  Queen  to  all  eternity  would  he 
have  gone  on  to  fabricate  others/ 
Neither  of  these  assertions  appears 
to  me  to  be  well  founded.  Every 
reader  of  Murray's  letter  in  which 
he  inventories  the  documents  pro- 
duced, must  feel  that  an  impressive 
effect  is  produced  by  his   '  Item,* 

*  Item,'  '  Item.'  Repetition  is  a 
powerful  advocate.  The  moral  im- 
pression produced  by  a  multitude  of 
witnesses  is  undoubted.  The  indi- 
vidual value  of  the  evidence  of  each 
may  be  inconsiderable ;  the  cumula- 
tive effect  is  great.  The  resistance 
of  the  mind  is  gradually  worn  away 
by  the  succession  of  blows  until  con- 


viction is  produced.  It  would  have 
been  stupid  as  well  as  dangerous  to 
have  perilled  the  accusation  against 
the  Queen  on  a  single  billet-doux. 

Then  it  may  be  conceded — as 
regards  the  alleged  minuteness  of 
detail  in  the  celebrated  Glasgow 
letter — ^that  a  clever  forger  would 
have  invented  as  little  as  possible. 
But  if  the  details  were  supplied  to 
him  on  good  authority,  it  would  ob- 
viously be  his  cue  to  introduce  them 
freely.  These  slight  sketehy  touches, 
these  incidental  allusions  to  trifles, 
add  wonderfully  to  the  colour  and 
reality  of  a  narrative.  Now  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  minute  touches 
to  which  my  friend  alludes  are 
found  in  those  portions  of  the  letters 
which  report  the  conversations  be- 
tween Damley  and  the  Queen>  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  another 
report  of  these  conversations  is  in 
existence.  Robert  Crawfurd  was  in 
attendance  on  Damley  at  Glasgow, 
and  in  compliance  with  a  request 
from  Lennox  he  noted  down  at  the 
time  the  substance  of  the  conver- 
sations which  were  related  to  him 
by  Damley,  as  having  passed  be- 
tween his  master  and  the  Queen. 
Here  then  is  Mary's  alleged  report 
to  Bothwell  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Crawfurd's  report  (obtained  through 
Damley)  on  the  other.  The  simi- 
larity between  the  two  is  astound- 
ing ;  .they  are  absolutely  identical. 
Compare  at  your  leisure,  gentlemen, 
the  two  passages  I  am  about  to  read, 
and  then  consider  whether  the  one 
must  not  have  been  literally  copied 
from  the  other : 


The  Deposition  of  Cbawfxtbd. 

*Ye  asked  mo  what  I  ment  bye  the 
crucltye  specified  in  my  lettres;  yat  pro- 
ceedcthe  of  yow  onelye,  that  wille  not 
accept  mye  offres  and  repentance.  I  con- 
feese  that  I  have  failed  in  som  thingis,  and 
yet  greater  fakltes  have  Lin  made  to  yow 
fiundrye  tymes,  which  ye  have  forgiven.  I 
am  but  yonge,  and  ye  will  saye  ye  have 
forgiven  me  diverse  tymes.  Maye  not  a 
roan  of  mye  age,  for  lacke  of  counsell,  of 
which  I  aiu  very  destitute,  falle  twise  or 
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Thb  Alleged  Letteb  of  the  Qitbbk. 

*  Ye  ask  me  qnhat  I  mene  be  the  crueltie 
conteint  in  my  letter ;  it  is  of  yow  alone, 
that  will  not  accept  my  offeris  and  repent- 
ance.  I  confess  that! have  faillit,  but  sot 
into  that  quhilk  I  ever  decepit ;  and  sickly 
be  hes  faillit  to  sindrie  of  your  subjectis, 
quhilk  ye  have  forgiven.  I  am  young.  Ye 
will  say  that  ye  have  forgiven  me  oft-tymes, 
and  yits  yat  I  return  my  faultis.  May 
not  ane  man  of  my  age,  for  lacke  of  couscll, 
fall  troyse  or  thyrae,  or  in  lack  of  his  pro- 
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fcbrifle,  and  yets  repent,  and  be  chastised  bye 
experience  ?  If  I  have  made  any  faile  that 
ye  fnil  think  a  faile,  hovsoeyer  its  be,  I 
eraTO  your  pardons,  and  protest  that  I  shall 
nerer  faile  againe.  I  desire  no  other  thinge 
bat  that  we  may  be  together  as  husband 
apd  wife.  And  if  ye  will  not  consent  here- 
to, I  desire  never  to  rise  fnthe  from  this 
bed.  Therefore,  I  praye  yow,  give  me  an 
answer  hereunto.  Crod  knoweth  howe  I  am 
punished  for  making  mye  god  of  yow,  and 
for  having  no  other  thought  but  on  yow. 
And  if  at  ainie  tyme  I  offend  yow,  ye  are  the 
cause ;  for  that  when  one  offendethe  me,  if 
for  mye  refuge  I  might  open  mye  minde  to 
yow,  I  would  speak  to  no  other ;  but  when 
ainie  thing  is  spoken  to  me,  and  ye  and  I  not 
beinge  as  husband  and  wife  ought  to  be, 
necessitee  compelleth  me  to  kepe  it  in  my 
brost,'  &c. 

I  venture  to  allege  that  the  two 
most  Bkilfol  reporters  in  the  world, 
sitting  side  by  side,  and  recording 
the  words  as  they  feU  from  the  lips 
of  the  speaker,  conld  not  have  pre- 
served a  more  perfect  verbal  accord. 
There  are  the  natural  differences 
between  the  Scotch  and  English 
idioms,  and  those  almost  imper- 
ceptible alterations  which  a  copyist 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  makes ; 
but  these  are  all.  Not  only  are  the 
two  identical  in  substance,  but  the 
pecuhar  phraseology  and  intricate 
construction  of  many  of  the  sen- 
tences are  preserved  in  both.  I  am 
as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  anything 
in  this  world  that  the  person  who 
wrote  in  the  Casket  Letter  *  Grod 
knows  how  I  am  punished  for 
making  my  Otod  of  you,  and  for 
having  no  other  thought  but  on'you,' 
must  have  had  Crawfurd's  woi-da, 
*  God  knoweth  how  I  am  punished 
for  making  my  Gt)d  of  you,  and 
for  having  no  other  thought  but 
on  you,*  before  him  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  ^vriting.  Ask 
any  expert  (that  is  to  say,  any  man 
of  letters),  and  he  will  tell  you 
without  hesitation  that  the  two 
documents  must  have  had  a  com- 
mon literary  origin,  must  have  been 
coined  in  the  same  mint.  Now, 
gentlemen,  what  docs  this  mean  ? 
The  Casket  Letter  was  either  taken 
fix)m  Crawfurd's  deposition  or  Craw- 


meis,  and  at  lasts  repent  himself^  and  be 
chastnit  be  experience  ?  And  if  I  may  ob- 
tain pardoun,  I  protests  I  shall  never  mak 
fault  agane.  And  I  crsif  na  uther  thing 
bot  gat  we  may  beat  bed  and  buird  togidder 
as  husband  and  wyfe ;  and  gif  ye  will  not 
consent  heirunto,  I  sail  nevir  ryse  out  of 
y is  bed.  I  pray  yow  tell  me  yoor  resolution. 
CKxl  knawis  how  I  am  punischit  for  ™*^"g 
my  god  of  yow,  and  for  having  no  uther 
thoucht  but  on  yow;  and  gif  at  ony  tyme 
I  offend  yow,  ye  are  the  cans;  because 
quhen  ony  offenctis  me,  gif  for  my  refuge 
I  micht  plague  unto  yow,  I  wold  speiks  it 
unto  na  uther  body ;  but  quhen  I  heir  ony 
thing,  not  being  familiar  with  yow,  ncoessi- 
tie  constrains  mo  to  keip  it  in  my  breist,' 


furd^s  deposition  was  taken  from 
the  Casket  Letter.  But  Crawford's 
deposition  is  admittedly  autbenticY 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  never 
seen  by  !Mary  :  on  the  other  band, 
the  persons  for  whom  Crawfurd's 
deposition  was  prepared  were  the 
persons  who,  subsequently,  pro- 
duced ihe  Casket  Letters,  and  they 
were  the  only  persons  who  bad  bad 
access  to  it.  The  inference  is  in- 
evitable ;  and,  if  so,  then  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
why  the  forgers  did  not  hesitate  to 
introduce  into  the  letter  all  the  de- 
tails which  the  deposition  contained. 
They  could  afford  to  be  circumstan- 
tial with  perfect  safety. 

The  same  observation  applies  to 
another  argument  on  which  my 
friend  relies,  viz.,  that  there  an? 
references  in  the  letter  to  facts  and 
events  which,  at  the  time,  wore 
known  only  to  Damley  and  the 
Queen.  Yes — and  to  one  other — 
to  Crawfurd,  to  whom  they  had 
been  communicated  by  Damley. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  very  allusions 
on  which  the  argument  is  main- 
tained appear  in  the  deposition 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
parties  who  were  engaged  in  fabri- 
cating the  letters. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider 
the  strictly  external  evidence,  I 
must  direct  your  attention  in  pass> 
ing  to  the  extremely  curious   dis- 
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cnssion  wMch  has  been  carried  on 
in  regard  to  the  Umguage  in  whioH 
the  Casket  Letters  were  composed. 
They  were    first  made    pablic  in 
1571,    appended    to    the    Detectio 
MaricB  Eeginis  of  Buchanan,  which 
was  published  in  the  Latin    and 
Soots  languages  during  that  year. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Latin  version  of  the  Detection 
was  not  revised  by  Buchanan  as  it 
went  through  the  press  ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Scots    version    (published  by  au- 
thority   of   Cecil)   was    made   by 
Buchanan,    as    it   bears    constant 
traces  of  his  vigorous  and  sinewy 
style,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  per* 
feet  specimen  of  the  classical  Scots 
which  we  possess.   In  the  Latin  ver- 
sion the  Casket  Letters  are  printed 
in  the  Latin  language ;  in  the  Scots 
version  in  Scots  and  French.     It 
was  supposed  for  two  hundred  years 
that    the     French     versions — thus 
jointly  guaranteed,  as  it  were,  by 
Buchanan  and  Cecil — ^were  copied 
verbatim  from    the   French  origi- 
nals, alleged  to  have  been  written 
by  the  Queen.    A  very  natural  con- 
jecture 1      But  two  hundred  years 
afterwards  a  philological  contribu- 
tion to  the  controversy  was  made 
by  Goodall,   which,   for  ingenuity 
and  research,  deserves  to  rank  along- 
side the  works  of  the  great  critics 
who  have  exercised  their  wits  on 
classical  antiquity.     He  proved  that 
the  Scots  letters  were  the  original, 
and  that  the  French  had  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Scotch.     This  he  did 
mainly  by  showing  that  the  Scotch, 
so  to  speak,  were  idiomatic  and  pro- 
verbial, and  that  in  the  French  the 
Scotch    proverbs  and  idioms  had 
been  slavishly  and  clumsily  repro- 
duced.    He  showed,  moreover,  that 
the  grossest  blunders  had  been  made 
by  the  translators.     '  I  am  irket 
(wearied),  and  gangand  to  sleep,' 
said  the  Scotch  writer.     The  Latin 
translator,    reading     '  naked '    for 
*  irket,*  wrote,  '  Ego  nudata  sum !' 
The  French  translator,  exaggerating 


the  blunder,  exclaimed,    '  Je  suis 
toute  nue!' — '  I  am  stark  naked ' — 
a  nice  condition  in  which  to  write  a 
letter  to  a  lover  during  a  December 
night !     Gt)odall  held  that  his  dis- 
covery entitled  him  to  say  that,  as 
the  F^nch  letters  which  had  been 
produced  against  Mary,  were  obvi- 
ously '  translations    from    another 
language,  which  she  ponld  not  write, 
he  had  incontrovertibly  demonstra- 
ted that  she  did  not  write  them,  and 
that  they  must  have  been  fabricated 
by  her  accusers.     This  was  so  un- 
answerable, that  a  change  of  front 
on  the  part  of  the  assailaiits  became 
necessary.     The  French  versions, 
which  for  two  hundred  years  had 
been  regarded  as  the  identical  let- 
ters which  had  come  from  the  pen 
of  Mary  Stuart,  and  which  had  been 
published  by  Buchanan  and  Cecil 
without  any  hint  that  they  were 
not  the   originals,   were    courage- 
ously repudiated.     Admitting  that 
Groodall    was  right,   they    replied, 
'  True,   the    French    versions    ap- 
pended to  the  Detectio   are  trans- 
lations    from     the    Scotch  ;     but 
these    are    not    the   letters   which 
were     produced    at  Westminster, 
the  original  letters  in  French  are 
lost — what    we    now    possess    are 
translations  into  French  made  from 
the  Scotch  translation.'  Surely,  gen- 
tlemen, this  is  the  weakest  and  clum- 
siest   of   explanations.     The    only 
motive  which   could  have  induced 
Buchanan  and  Cecil  to  re-translate 
the  Scotch  translation  into  French 
would  have  been — the  loss  of  the 
original  French.     Buchanan,  how- 
ever, was  the  literary  apologist  of 
the   Confederate   Lords.      '  To   us 
above  all  other,'  are  his  own  words, 
*  it  ought  to  be  most  grievous  who 
are  driven  to  this  strait  of  necessity, 
that    whose    faults    we   desire    to 
cover,  their  lives  we  are  forced  to 
accuse,  unless  we  ourselves  will  bo 
accounted  the  most  wicked  persons 
that   live ;  *   and    there  can   bo  no 
doubt    that    they   placed    all    the 
materials  in  their  possession  at  his 
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disposal  to  enable  bim  to  compile 
bis  apology. 

Is  it  oonceiTable   tbat  be  was 
denied  access  to  tbe  original  doca- 
ments  by  tbose  in  wbose  defence  be 
was  engaged?     Bnt  if  Bncbanan 
could  not  obtain  tbe  originals,  it  is 
beyond  question  tbat  CecU  was  in 
possession    of   tbe   Frencb   copies 
wbicb  were   left  at  Westminster. 
It  was  once  maintained  tbat   tbe 
*  copies '  left  at  Westminster  were 
in  Scotcb  ;  bnt  my  learned  Mend 
is  too  candid  to  defend  sucb  a  use 
of  tbe  word.     Yet  we  are  required 
to   believe    tbat  tbe  persons  wbo 
were  most  interested  in  making  tbe 
evidence  against  Mary  as  complete 
as    possible,    refused    to    use  tbe 
originals  wbicb  were  in  tbeir  own 
bands,  and  preferred  to  publisb  a 
version  wbicb  was  translated  from 
a  translation !     It  is  surely  far  more 
reasonable  to  bold  tbat  tbe  Frencb 
-versions     wbicb    we     possess   are 
exact  facsimiles  of  the  letters  pro- 
duced at  Westminster.     But  then 
tbis  reasonable  view   forces  us  to 
adopt  one  or  otber  of  two  conclu- 
sions— eitber  tbat  tbe  Queen  first 
wrote   the  letters   in    Scotcb   and 
then  translated  them  into  Frencb 
(wbicb  is  incredible),  or,  otherwise, 
that  they  were  written  for  her,  that 
is  to  say  forged  (wbicb  is  by  no 
means  incredible) . 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  while 
as  regards  tbose  portions  of  tbe 
letters  from  wbicb  Goodall  mainly 
derived  bis  illustrations,  no  reply  to 
bim  is  possible,  yet  there  are  other 
portions  of  certain  letters,  and, 
indeed,  whole  letters,  to  which  bis 
argument  does  not  apply.  As 
regards  certain  letters  or  portions 
of  letters  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  Frencb  in  which  they  are 
written  is  idiomatic,  and  that  the 
Scotcb  versions  have  been  made 
from  the  Frencb.  Now,  assuming 
that  we  have  in  every  instance  tbe 
letters  produced  at  Westminster,  it 
would  appear  fair  to  hold  ( i )  that  the 
genuine  Frencb  was  not  written  by 


tbe  person  wbo  wrote  ihe  spurious 
Frencb,  and  (z)  that  tbe  letters  in 
wbicb    genuine    Frencb    is   mixed 
with  spurious   Frencb  have   been 
tampered  with.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
moreover,  tbat  it  is   tbe   spurious 
Frencb,   not  tbe  genuine   Frencb, 
wbicb   contain  tbe  passages  fieital 
to  tbe  innocence  of  Mary.      How 
are  we  to  account  for  tbese  most 
singular  facts?       I   can    see    one 
explanation  only.     Tbe  Confederate 
Lords  resolved  to   compromise  the 
bonour  of  tbe  Queen.     Tbey  bad 
obtained  some  of  her  own  letters — 
written,  it  may  be,  to  Damlej,  and 
taken  from  bis  repositories  on  the 
night  of  bis  murder  by  Morton  and 
tbe  rest.     Tbese  were  subjected  to 
a  process  of  manipulation,  and  the 
interpolated  sentences    may    even 
yet  be  detected.      But  fsometbing 
more  was  needed — some  distincter 
avowal,  some  more  unqualified  ad- 
mission,  of  guilty  knowledge  and 
complicity.      Tbe  Glasgow   LetteT 
was  eitber  wholly  or  almost  whoUj 
fabricated.     This  is  tbe  letter  from 
wbicb  Goodall  has  taken  his  mosr 
striking  illustrations  ;  and   if  thii> 
letter  is  withdrawn,  tbe  other  letters 
are   quite  insufficient  to  impbcate 
tbe  Queen. 

Now,  gentlemen,  looked  at  simplr 
as  a  philological  question,  we  arc 
entitled  to  affirm:  (i)  that  cer- 
tain of  the  letters  which  we  pos- 
sess were  originally  composed  in 
Frencb,  tbat  tbese  have  been  mon- 
or  less  tampered  with,  but-  tha* 
they  do  not,  even  when  tamperni 
with,  seriously  compromise  the 
Queen :  (2)  that  certain  of  tbe 
letters  which  we  possess  were  com- 
posed in  Scotcb  and  translated  into 
French,  and  tbat  these  are  the 
letters  wbicb  truly  compromise  tbe 
Queen :  (3)  that  it  is  reasonably 
certain  tbat  the  Frencb  versions  d' 
these  letters,  wbicb  were  appended  to 
the  Detf^ctio,  are  either  transcripts 
made  by  Buchanan  from  the  origi- 
nal documents,  or  transcripts  sup- 
plied by  Cecil  from  tbe  copies  left  at 
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Westminster  hj  the  Confederate 
Lords,  who  swore  that  they  were  the 
genuine  letters  of  the  Queen  and 
written  in  her  o\\ti  hand :  (4)  but, 
if  it  is  proved  that  the  letters 
thus  authenticated  were  originally 
written  in  Scotch  and  translate  1 
into  French,  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  written  by  the 
Queen. 

You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that 
the  Confederate  Lords  first  pro- 
duced the  alleged  letters  of  the 
Queen  at  York.  The  letters  then 
produced  were  written  in  Scotch, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  (as 
we  shall  see)  that  the  English  Com- 
missioners were  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  letters  then  produced 
were  the  original  documents — nei- 
ther copies  nor  translations.  But, 
assuming  that  the  Scotch  were  then 
stated  to  be  translations  only,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  Scotch  translations  even  of  the 
genuine  letters  (that  is  to  say,  of 
the  letters  which  were  undoubtedly 
composed  in  French,  and  which  do 
not  implicate  the  Queen)  had  been 
wilfully  vitiated.  Here  is  one  no^ 
table  specimen.  In  a  letter  pre- 
sumably written  by  Mary  to  Damley , 
she  observed,  'Comme  Toyseau  es- 
chappe  de  la  cage,  ou  la  tourtre  qui 
est  sans  compagne,  ainsi  je  demu- 
reray  seule,  pour  pleurer  vostre  ab- 
sence, quelque  breve  puisse  estre.' 
In  the  Scotch  translation  produced 
at  York  the  passage  stands  thus : 
•  Mak  gude  watch,  Gif  the  bird  es- 
cape out  of  the  cage,  &c.*  The 
object  of  the  vitiation  is  obvious. 
The  Queen  was  criminally  eager  to 
prevent  Damley's  escape,  and  she 
urged  Bothwell  to  *  Mak  gude 
watch.'  The  fraudulent  interpola- 
tion served  its  purpose.  The  Eng- 
lish Commissioners  wrote  to  London 
to  say,  that  a  letter  from  the  Queen 
to  Bothwell  had  been  produced,  in 
which  she  required  him  *  especially 
to  make  good  watch  that  the  bird 
escape  not  out  of  the  cage.' 

Long  afterwards    David   Hume 


pronounced  sentence  against  Mary 
on  the  ground,  inter  alia,  that  she 
had  urged  Bothwell  to  *  Mak  gude 
watch.'  Circumstances  have  ena- 
bled us  to  detect  the  fraud  in  this 
particular  case;  but  what  a  pro- 
found sense  of  insecurity,  as  re- 
gards the  whole  of  these  letters, 
does  such  a  discovery  beget  ? 

So  much  for  the  internal  or 
quasi-internal  evidence.  It  is  as 
conclusive  as  internal  evidence  can 
well  be.  It  entitles  us  to  say  that 
it  is  highly  imjyrohahle  that  a  refined 
and  cultivated  woman  like  Mary 
should  have  written  letters  so  coarse 
and  boorish  in  language,  and  so 
foul  in  sentiment; — highly  imtpro- 
hahle  that  Buchanan  and  Cecil  (who 
undoubtedly  had  access  to  them) 
should  have  refrained  from  pub- 
lishing the  documents  produced 
at  Westminster  and  written  in 
the  French  language,  and  should 
have  published  instead  a  French 
version  which  is  certainly  taken 
from  a  Scotch  original.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  improbable 
things  often  happen  in  this  world; 
and  if  it  can  be  established  by  ex- 
ternal  evidence  that  the  letters  were 
in  point  of  fact  written  by  Mary, 
then  the  internal  improbabilities 
are  of  no  moment,  and  must  be  dis- 
regarded. 

Well,  gentlemen,  is  there  external 
evidence  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
inherent  improbability,  and  to  en- 
able us  to  say  that  in  this  case,  at 
least,  the  improbable  did  take  place  ? 
No,  gentlemen — every  step  in  the 
process  by  which  we  endeavour  to 
trace  back  the  letters  to  the  Queen  • 
is  beset  with  difficulties  of  the  most 
serious  kind. 

The  Lords  alleged  that  the  in- 
criminating letters  were  contained 
in  a  Casket  which  had  been  left 
in  the  custody  of  the  governor  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  Sir  James  Bal- 
four, by  Bothwell.  Bothwell  sent 
a  servant,  Qeorge  Dalglish,  to  re- 
cover them,  and  Dalglish  on  return- 
ing  through  Edinburgh  on  June  20^ 
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1 567,  waa  captured  by  the  retainers 
of  the  Earl  of  Morton  with  the 
Casket  and  letters  in  his  possession. 
Such  was  the  story  told  in  Septem- 
ber I  $68,  immediately  before  the 
Conference  at  York — ^told  then,  for 
the  first  time,  by  Morton  and  his 
associates. 

My  friend  says,  that  from  June 
20,  1 567,  the  ruling  power  in  Scot- 
land took  its  stand  upon  the  import 
of  these  documents.  He  is  mis- 
taken— ^these  documents  are  not  al- 
luded to  in  any  writing,  even  of  the 
most  confidential  nature,  that  has 
been  preserved,  earlier  than  the 
25  th  of  the  following  July.  It 
was  not  till  that  day  that  Throg- 
morton  the  English  envoy  was  in- 
formed that  the  Confederate  Lords 
*  mean  to  charge  her  with  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband,  whereof,  they 
say,  they  have  as  apparent  proof 
against  her  as  may  be,  as  well  by 
the  testimony  of  her  own  hand- 
writing, which  they  have  recovered, 
as  also  by  sufficient  witnesses.' 

The  iBct  is,  that  so  far  from 
taking  its  stand  from  June  20,  upon 
letters  the  import  of  which  was 
that  Mary  was  the  accomplice  of 
Bothwell,  the  ruling  party  in 
Scotland,  in  a  state  paper  dated 
July  I !,  declared  that  Bothwell 
had  made  a  prisoner  of  the  Queen, 
and  '  by  fear,  force,  and  other  ex- 
traordiAaiy  and  more  imlawftil 
means,  compelled  her  to  become  bed- 
fellow to  another  wife's  husband.' 
How  did  it  happen,  if  it  is  true 
that  the  letters  were  in  their  cus- 
tody on  June  20,  that  three  weeks 
later  the  Lords  should  have  ^  taken 
their  stand '  upon  a  view  of  the  case 
inconsistent  with  the  *  plain  pur- 
port '  of  the  letters  ?  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  letters,  whether 
genuine  or  forged,  could  have  been 
in  their  possession  prior  at  least  to 
July  1 1,  and  if  they  were  not,  the 
whole  story  about  the  letters  being 
taken  from  Dalglish  on  June  20  (on 
which  day  he  was  undoubtedly  ap- 
prehended) is  cut  away,  and  with  it 


ihe  inference  or  deduction  that  they 
had  at  one  time  been  in  Lord  Both- 
well's  possession. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  pause  here  for 
a  moment  to  contrast  the  evidence 
produced  by  the  Confederate  Lords 
to  trace  the  letters  into  Boihwell's 
hands — ^the  vital  fact  of  the  case — 
with  the  evidence  which  the   law 
demands  in   the  most  trivial  suit 
The  Earl  of  Morton  declared  on  his 
honour  that  the  letters  had  been 
obtained  in    the    manner   I    have 
described.    That  was  alL    Morton's 
honour,   forsooth, — ^the    honour   of 
Mary's  most  ruthless  and  unscru- 
pulous enemy !      In  any  Court  of 
Justice,  on  the  other  hand,   what 
amount    of   evidence   would  have 
been  required  to  prove  the    troth 
of  such  a  story  ?     Sir  James  Bal- 
four would   have    been    called  to 
prove  that  he  got  the  Casket  from 
Bothwell,  that  it  was  not  opened 
nor   tampered   with   when  in  his 
hands,  and  that  he  delivered  it  to 
Dalglish.      Dalglish     would     have 
been  called  to  prove  that  he  got  a 
Casket  from  Sir  James  Balfour,  and 
that  it  was  taken  from  him  by  some 
of  Morton's  retainers.     These  re- 
tainers would  have  been  examined, 
as   well  as  the   persons  in  whose 
presence  the  Casket  was  opened. 
Some  sort  of  mark  or  docquet  would 
have  been  made  upon  the   docu- 
ments by  those  present  to  secure 
identification,  and  Morton  himselfl 
for  many  reasons,  would  have  be^i 
subjected  to  a  severe  cross-exuni- 
nation.     Then,  subject  to  observa- 
tions on  the  credibility  of  the  wit- 
nesses, it  would  have  been  legalhr 
established  that  the  Casket  with  its 
contents  had  passed  from  Bothwell 
to  Morton.     But  none  of  these  rea- 
sonable precautions  were  taken  by 
men  who  must  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  which  have 
always  been  observed  in  Courts  of 
Justice.     Balfour,  though  in  Eng- 
land, was  not  called.     His  evidence 
alone  might  have  been  of  vast  im- 
portance.   If,  for  instance,  ho  had 
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been  compelled  to  admit  that  Le- 
tliingtoii  had  obtained  access  to  the 
Casket,  and  had  removed  certain  of 
the  documents  (such  as  the  *  band ' 
for  the  murder  of  Damlej  entered 
into  by  the  nobility)  which  it  con- 
tained, it  would  probably  have  been 
dif&cult  to  convince  a  jury  that  the 
documents  subsequently  found  in  it 
(if  any  indeed  were  found)  might 
not  have  been  introduced  by  Mait- 
land.  Dalglish  was  not  called.  He 
had  been  hastily  executed  by  the 
Lords  before  the  Conference,  and  so, 
happily  or  unhappily,  was  safely  out 
of  the  way.  But  his  deposition  was 
taken,  and — strange  to  say — ^not  a 
single  question  was  put  to  him  with 
regard  to  the  Casket.  K  the  story 
was  true,  here  was  certainly  the 
most  stupendous  blunder  that  men 
with  a  grain  of  common  sense 
among  them  could  have  committed. 
The  Lords  must  have  known  how 
momentous  such  evidence  would  be. 
They  were  noblemen  who  did  no- 
thing rashly.  Eecalling  the  precise 
and  technical  legal  language  in 
which  the  different  '  bands '  to 
which  they  had  been  parties  were 
drawn,  we  may  say  of  them,  as 
Charles  II.  said  of  certain  cautious 
conspirators  of  his  reign,  that  *  they 
committed  treason  by  advice  of 
counsel.'  Is  it  not  self-evident, 
gentlemen,  that  these  prudent  plot- 
ters would  have  carefully  preserved 
some  admission  of  the  fjByct  on  which 
so  much  depended?  If  the  story 
is  true,  the  absence  of  any  allusion 
to  it  in  Dalglish*s  deposition  is  to 
me  simply  unaccountable. 

The  omission  of  any  allusion  in 
DaJglish's  deposition  becomes  still 
more  suspicious  when  we  consider 
the  account  which  the  Lords  first 
pubKoly  gave  with  regard  to  the 
iime  at  which  the  letters  were  dis- 
covered. In  the  Act  of  Council  of 
December  4,  1567,  issued  by  the 
Confederate  Lords,  it  is  implied, 
if  not  expressly  asserted,  that  the 
cause  of  their  taking  up  arms 
against  the  Queen  in  the  beginning 


of  June  was  tlie  discovery  *  by 
divers  her  privie  letters,  written 
and  subscrivit  with  her  ain  hand,' 
that  she  was  BothweU's  accomplice. 
This  statement  is  of  course  directly 
at  variance  with  the  assertion  on 
which  they  ultimately  teok  their 
stend — viz.  that  the  letters  were 
not  obtained  till  the  20th  of  June, 
by  which  time  the  Queen  had  been 
made  prisoner  and  sent  te  Loch- 
leven. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  I  am  ei>- 
titled  te  maintain  that  the  Coi^ 
federate  Lords  failed  to  prove  that 
the  documente  which  they  produced 
had  been  in  BothweU's  possession. 
It  can  be  shown,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  description  of  the  alleged 
letters  given  by  the  Queen's  ene- 
mies previous  to  their  production 
at  Westminster  was  neither  uniform 
nor  consistent.  In  the  first  place, 
an  abstract  or  summary  of  the 
Glasgow  Letter  was  sent  to  Murray 
(who  was  then  in  London)  about 
the  end  of  July  1567.  According 
te  the  account,  the  letter  stated 
that  the  writer  proposed  to  go  and 
fetch  her  husbimd,  te  administer 
poison  to  him  at  a  house  on  the 
road,  if  the  attempt  te  poison  did 
not  succeed  te  have  him  blown  up 
on  Hie  night  of  the  marriage  of  one 
of  her  servantSy  and  it  concluded  by 
entreating  her  lover  either  te  poison 
or  te  divorce  his  wife !  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  this  rough 
draft  (as  I  may  call  it)  is  in  a 
general  way  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  Glasgow  Letter ;  but 
even  my  friend,  when  he  comes  te 
compare  them,  must  admit  that  it 
is  far  stronger  and  more  explicit 
than  that  ultimately  produced. 
Murray  adds,  that  he  had  been 
informed  that  the  letter  was  '  writ- 
ten in  her  own  hand,  and  signed 
with  her  name.*  In  the  Act  of 
Council  te  which  I  have  alluded 
(4th  December,  1567)  it  is  alleged 
that  the  letters  were  *  written  and 
subscrivit  (signed)  with  her  own 
hand,  and  sent  by  her  to  James 
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Earl  BothweU/  But  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  was  passed  a  few 
days  later,  the  letters  are  simply 
described  as  being  '  hailly  written 
with  her  awin  hand.'  They  are  no 
longer  alleged  to  be  signed,  and  in 
point  of  fact  the  letters  produced 
were  neither  signed  nor  addressed. 

*Not  signed  !  '  and  yet  from  July 
to  December  the  parties  using  the 
letters  pretended  that  they  bore 
Mary's  signature.  Any  person  acci- 
dentiEkUy  lighting  upon  such  docu- 
ments would  naturally  in  the  first 
instance  turn  to  the  signature  ;  and 
it  is  clear  from  the  careful  manner 
in  which  the  description  of  the 
signature  is  introduced  that  the 
Lords  fully  understood  the  impor- 
tance that  would  be  attached  to  it. 
I  cannot  undertake  to  explain  why 
the  letters  ultimately  produced  by 
them  were  not  signed.  They  may 
have  felt  kistinctively  that  no  wo- 
man in  her  senses  would  be  likely 
to  attach  her  name  to  such  mon- 
strous confessions.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable, however,  that  they  did  not 
venture  to  forge  Mary's  name, 
seeing  that  her  manner  of  signing 
(all  sorts  of  official  letters  and 
deeds  bearing  of  course  her  signa- 
ture only)  must  have  been  familiar 
to  a  great  number  of  persons  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  her  man- 
ner of  writing. 

'  Not  addressed  ! '  This  is  a 
most  important  omission.  Assum- 
ing that  the  letters  were  written 
by  Mary,  we  can  only  infer  from 
their  contents  that  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  Both  well.  But  the  omis- 
sion is  important  in  another  light. 
Selectthemost  innocent  letter  in  the 
world  (say  from  a  wife  to  her  hus- 
band), and  falsely  affirm  that  it  was 
addressed  to  a  different  person,  and 
it  becomes  charged  with  crimi- 
nality. The  intelligible  allusions 
are  invested  with  a  guilty  meaning 
— those  which  are  barely  intelligible 
are  twisted  into  vile  significance — 
unutterable  sin  is  cloaked  in  those 
which    are  entirely  incomprehen- 


sible. The  Lords  had  no  doubt 
plenty  of  Mary's  letters  to  Damley 
and  others  to  pick  and  choose 
among,  and  by  simply  asserting 
that  they  were  addressed  to  Both- 
well,  the  language  of  wifely  regard 
was  forthwith  converted  into  the 
language  of  criminal  fiimiUarity. 

Before  leaving  this  point  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  that  a  piece  of  evi- 
dence was  produced  by  the  Lords 
which  seems  to  exclude  the  pos« 
sibility  of  the  Glasgow  Letters 
(again  assuming  that  they  were 
written  by  Mary)  having  been  re- 
ceived  by  Both  well.  Mary  on  her 
way  to  Glasgow  parted,  on  January 
23,  from  Both  well,  who  returned  to 
Edinburgh.  The  2  3rd  was  a  Wednes- 
day, and  the  Queen  reached  Glasgow 
next  day.  The  Glasgow  Letters 
(three  in  one  view,  two  in  another) 
must  have  been  written  on  Friday 
and  Saturday.  Paris  says  that  he 
and  Beaton  took  them  to  Edin- 
burgh where  they  were  delivered 
to  Both  well.  But,  according  to 
Murray's  Journal,  which  was  pro- 
duced at  Westminster,  Bothwell 
went  to  Liddesdale  on  the  24th, 
and  did  not  return  to  Edinburgh 
till  the  28th,  on  which  day  tbe 
Queen  also  returned.  If  Murray's 
Journal  is  to  be  relied  on,  it  is 
simply  impossible  that  the  letters 
could  have  reached  Bothwell  at 
Edinburgh.  It  is  obvious  besides 
that  Mary,  if  she  sent  the  letters, 
must  have  believed  that  Bothwell 
was  in  Edinburgh.  Now  he  went 
to  Liddesdale  the  day  aft^r  he 
parted  from  her,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  (especially  if  they 
were  planning  a  murder  which  was 
to  be  speedily  accomplished)  why 
he  should  have  left  her  in  ignorance 
of  his  movements.  The  fair  pre- 
sumption certainly  is,  that  she  knew 
where  he  was,  and  this  presumption 
is  not  consistent  with  the  assertion 
that  she  wrote  to  him  at  Edin- 
burgh. But,  whether  she  wrote 
or  did  not  write,  the  letters,  it  is 
plain,  could  not  have  been  received 
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by  him  tJiere  during  her  absence,  as 
Paris  falsely  asserted. 

To  proceed. 

When  Mary  reached  England 
after  the  disastrous  Battle  of  Lang- 
side,  Elizabeth  proposed  that  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  her  and 
her  subjects  should  be  referred  to  a 
Commission.  Mary  at  once,  and 
Murray  after  considerable  hesita- 
tion, agreed  to  the  reference. 
Mary's  instructions  to  her  Com- 
missioners contained  the  follow  ins: 
article :  *  In  case  they  allege  they 
have  any  writings  of  mine  which 
may  infer  presump^tions  against  me, 
ye  shall  desire  that  the  principals 
be  produced,  and  that  1  myself  may 
have  inspection  thereof  and  make 
answer  thereto  ;  for  ye  shall  affirm 
in  my  name  I  never  wrote  anything 
concerning  that  matter  to  any  cre{i- 
ture :  and  if  any  such  writings  there 
be,  they  are  false  and  feigned,  forged 
and  invented  by  themselves  to  my 
dishonour  and  slander;  and  there 
are  persons  in  Scotland,  both  men 
and  women,  who  can  counterfeit 
my  handwriting,  and  write  the  like 
manner  of  writing  which  I  use  as 
"well  as  myself,  and  principally  such 
as  are  in  company  with  themselves.' 
The  Commissioners — the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and 
Sir  Balph  Sadler — met  at  York  in 
the  beginning  of  October ;  and,  on 
the  2 1st,  were  secretly  and  in  the 
absence  of  Mary's  representatives, 
^vaited  upon  at  their  lodgings  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Confede- 
rate Lords.  The  Casket  Letters  were 
then  exhibited  for  the  first  time  *  in 
private  and  secret  conference.'  The 
letters  were  in  the  Scots  language, 
and,  as  already  observed,  it  is  toler- 
ably clear  that  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners represented  that  the  letters 
then  and  there  produced  were  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mary.  *  And 
these  men  here  do  constantly  affirm 
the  said  letters  and  other  writings, 
ttrhich  they  prod  ft  rf  of  her  oivn  haiul, 
to  he  her  omi  hand  indeed.*  But, 
however  this  might  be,  the  Commis- 


sioners cautiously  avoided  express- 
ing any  decided  opinion  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters.  *  In  a 
paper  here  enclosed,'  they  proceed, 

*  We  have  noted  to  your  Majesty 
the  chief  and  special  points  of  the 
said  letters,  written,  as  they  say^ 
with  her  ovm  hand,  to  the  intent  it 
may  please  your  Majesty  to  con- 
sider of  them,  and  so  to  judge 
whether  the  same  be  sufficient  to 
convince  her  of  the  detestable  crime 
of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  which, 
in  our  opinions  and  consciences,  if 
the  said  letters  be  written  tnth  her 
mim  hand, is  very  hard  to  be  avoided.' 

*  If  the  said  letters  be  written  with 
her  own  hand,'  then  of  course  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  her 
guilt.  The  Earl  of  Sussex,  after 
examining  the  letters,  addressed  a 
confidential  letter  to  Cecil  in  which 
the  tone  of  doubt  apparent  in  the 
official  letter  is  strongly  emphasised. 
The  Lords  will  not  venture,  he  says, 
to  accuse  the  Queen  of  murder  by 
producing  her  letters,  as  in  that 
event  *  she  will  deny  them,  and 
accuse  the  most  of  them  of  manifest 
consent  to  the  murder,  hardly  to  be 
denied,  so  as  upon  the  trial  on  both 
sides  her  proofs  will  judicially  fall 
best  out,  as  it  is  thought.*  'And 
now  touching  my  opinion  of  the 
matter,*  he  continues,  *  I  think 
surely  no  end  can  be  made  good  for 
England  except  the  person  of  the 
Scotch  Queen  be  detained  by  one 
means  or  other  in  England.'  To 
accomplish  this  object  the  Qaeen 
must  be  proved  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der. But  *  if  this  will  not  fall  out 
sufficiently  (as  I  dmibt  it  will  not) 
to  determine  judicially,  if  she  denies 
her  letters,'  another  course  which  he 
points  out,  and  to  which  I  will  ad- 
vert immediately,  would  require  to 
be  adopted.  The  sagacious  and  ex- 
perienced Sussex,  it  is  clear,  had 
formed  an  extremely  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  docu- 
ments -which  the  Lords  had  pro- 
duced at  York. 

The     Conference    adjourned    to 
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WestminBter  (where  the  whole  of 
the  Council  were  added  to  the  Com- 
mission), and  in  the  absence  of 
Mary's  Commissioners  certain  of 
the  documents  were  again  pro- 
duced— this  time  in  French.  The 
Lords  manifested  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance to  lay  them  before  the  Coun- 
cil ;  but  Cecil,  by  a  clever  move, 
succeeded  in  forcing  their  hand. 
Copies  were  taken,  and  these  copies 
were  left  with  the  Council ;  *  which 
writings,'  says  the  Minute,  '  being 
copied,  were  read  in  French,  and  a 
due  collation  made  thereof  as  near 
as  could  be  by  reading  and  inspec- 
tion, and  made  to  accord  with  the 
originals  which  the  said  Earl  Mur- 
ray required  to  be  redelivered.* 
No  examination  of  the  letters  (with 
the  view  of  testing  their  genuine- 
ness) was  made  at  Westminster: 
all  that  was  done  was  to  col- 
late the  copies  with  the  originals, 
which  were  immediately  returned 
to  the  Lords.  When  the  letters  had 
been  duly  copied  and  coUationed, 
the  Council,  along  with  six  of  the 
great  nobles,  were  summoned  to 
meet  at  Hampton  Court.  The  re- 
sults of  the  Conference  were  laid 
before  them.  The  Casket  was  again 
produced.  Then,  but  not  till  then, 
the  letters  were  compared  with 
genuine  letters  addressed  to  Eliza- 
beth. Why  this  vitally  important 
examination  should  have  been  de- 
layed till  the  last  moment,  and  why, 
when  it  did  take  place,  it  should 
have  been  hastily  slurred  over,  are 
facts  which  have  not  been  explained. 
No  expert  was  called  in,  and  the 
examination  was  of  the  most  sus- 
piciously cursory  and  unscientific 
kind.  *  It  IS  to  be  noted,*  Cecil 
frankly  admits,  '  that  at  the  time  of 
the  producing,  showing,  and  read- 
ing of  all  these  foresaid  writings, 
tJiere  was  no  special  choice  nor  regard 
liad  to  the  order  of  the  producing 
tliereofi  but  the  whole  writings 
lying  altogether  upon  the  council 
&ble,  the  same  were  one  after  an- 
other showed  rather  by  hap,  as  the 


same  did  lie  upon  the  table,  than 
with  any  choice  made,  as  bj  the 
natures  thereof,  if  time  had  so  serce^l^ 
nught  have  been.' 

It  is  known  that  great  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  as- 
sembled Peers  to  induce  them  to 
return  a  verdict  unfiekvonrable  to 
Mary ;  but  the  utmost  that  could 
be  extracted  from  them  was  a  pru- 
dent recommendation  that  Elizs^Ktli 
should  not  admit  Mary  to  an  audi- 
ence, '  as  the  case  now  did  stand  '— 
that  is  to  say  upon,  the  ex  ^rk  eri- 
dence  which  had  been  secretly  hue 
before  the  Council  by  Mary's  ene- 
mies in  her  absence.  On  heari:? 
of  what  had  taken  place,  Maijat 
once  demanded  that  she  shooM  hare 
access  to  the  pretended  letters;  but 
after  a  good  deal  of  fencing  this  was 
finally  denied  to  her,  and  the  Lords 
were  hurriedly  sent  back  to  Scot- 
land with  the  letters,  being  informed 
by  Elizabeth  before  they  left  tb&t 
^  there  had  been  nothing  saffidently 
produced  nor  shown  by  them  against 
the  Queen  their  Sovereign,  whereby 
the  Queen  of  England  should  con- 
ceive or  take  any  evil  opinion  of  tbt 
Queen  her  good  sister  for  anythins 
yet  seen.* 

Such  is  a  plain  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  and  results  of  this  fft- 
mous  Conference.  One  or  two  gene- 
ral observations  must  be  added. 

My  friend  asserts  that  Marv, 
throughout  the  Conference,  mwii- 
fested  suspicious  eagerness  to  pre- 
vent the  production  of  the  letter?. 
The  charge  is  so  serions  that  it 
merits  particular  reply. 

The  private  Conference  to  which 
Elizabeth  proposed  and  Mary  agreed 
that  her  cause  should  be  referred, 
was  purely  poKtical  in  its  constita- 
tion  and  objects.  Mary  was  to  tabk 
a  charge  pro  forma  against  her  in- 
surgent subjects,  and  they  wen?  to 
defend  themselves  on  public  grounds. 
The  Conference  was  intended  to  be 
the  instrument  by  which  an  arrange- 
ment between  Mwry  and  the  Low' 
should  be  carried  tlffough.  But  from 
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tlie  first  Mary  declined  to  allow  any 
matter  affecting  her  own  honour 
to  be  introduced .  If  such  were  in- 
troduced, her  Commissioners  were 
instructed  to  protest  and  withdraw 
from  the  Conference.  Elizabeth 
implicitly  or  explicitly  was  a  party 
to  this  agreement.  The  bond  was 
broken  by  the  Earl  of  Murray.  He 
went  secretly  to  the  English  Com- 
missioners at  York,  and  showed 
them  the  Casket  Letters.  Mary's 
Commissioners  were  not  permitted 
to  be  present,  did  not  know,  indeed, 
for  some  days  that  such  a  breach  of 
honour  had  been  committed.  But 
the  moment  that  Mary  heard  of  the 
plot,  she  took  up  a  position  from 
which  she  never  wavered.  Her 
own  Commissioners  were  scarcely 
so  sagacious;  for  Leslie  was  at 
bottom  a  shifty,  voluble,  elastic  kind 
of  creature  whose  faith  in  human 
virtue  of  any  kind  was  smaU,  and 
who  wished  above  all  things  to  save 
his  mistress  from  the  indignity  of 
a  public  trial.  But  Mary  herself 
always  said,  '  I  consent  to  this  pri- 
vate Conference  with  a  view  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  diffi- 
culties between  my  subjects  and 
myself.  But  if  you  bring  against  me 
any  charge  affecting  my  honour,  ac- 
commodation is  impossible.  Thence- 
forth it  must  be  war  to  the  knife. 
And  to  no  secret  conclave  can  I 
consent  to  refer  such  an  accusation. 
I  must  be  heard  in  public  before  the 
Queen,  the  assembled  Peers  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Ambassadors  of  Chris- 
tendom. I  will  not  trust  such  a 
question  to  the  decision  of  any 
meaner  tribunal.  But  I  solemnly 
declare  to  the  world  that  the  accu- 
sation is  &lso,  and  that  the  pretend- 
ed letters  are  not  mine,  but  have 
been  fabricated  by  my  accusers. 
Let  them  be  produced,  and  let  me 
be  furnished  with  copies.  I  pledge 
my  word  of  honour  to  prove  that 
they  have  been  forged — ^no  '"such 
letters  having  ever  been  written  by 
me.'  But  her  request  was  disre- 
garded.      No — a    public    enquiry 


would  not  be  granted.  The  letters 
were  produced  in  her  absence.  Then 
she  said,  *  Show  me  the  letters — 
g^ve  me  copies — I  will  undertake, 
even  before  a  tribunal,  which  has 
disregarded  the  plainest  rules  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing,  to  manifest 
that  they  are  malicious  inventions.' 
But  again — ^No.  The  letters  were 
always  withheld  from  her  (even 
though  she  got  the  French  Ambas- 
sador at  last  to  take  the  matter  up 
earnestly),  and  she  was  never  al- 
lowed an  opportunity  to  expose  the 
deception. 

My  friend  says  that  she  did  not 
mean  seriously  to  defend  herself. 
She  would  go  before  the  assembled 
Peers  and  on  her  honour  as  a  Sove- 
reign Princess  declare  that  the  ac- 
cusations were  false.  She  desired 
only  a  great  stage  on  which  to  dis- 
play her  histrionic  powers. 

But  he  forgets  that  the  moment 
she  heard  of  the  charges  she  set 
herself  to  obtain  the  evidence  that 
was  available.  She  got  Huntley 
and  Argyle  to  declare  in  writing 
what  they  knew,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  protestation  thus 
obtained  we  should  never  have 
learned  some  of  the  most  important 
&cts  of  the  case  as  telling  against 
her  accusers.  Why,  gentlemen, 
this  single  document  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  controversy.  It 
was  thenceforth  impossible  to  main- 
tain that  the  Scotch  Protestant 
nobles  were  not  privy  to  the  murder. 
How  much  more  might  have  been 
obtained  had  an  honest  investiga- 
tion been  undertaken  P  He  forgets 
besides^  that  rather  than  have  the 
enquiry  stifled  she  ultimately  con- 
sented to  allow  the  case  to  proceed 
before  the  same  secret  tribunal. 
But  her  appeal  was  rejected.  Eliza- 
beth would  neither  hear  her  defence, 
nor  would  she  permit  her  to  see  the 
letters.  The  Council,  when  hard 
pressed,  declared  that  no  case  against 
Mary  had  been  substantiated,  and 
despatched  Murray  and  his  &mous 
casket    across   the   border, — with 
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5,000?.  in  hifl  pocket  to  paj  his  ex- 
penses. 

Mary's  conduct  daring  the  Con- 
ference thus  appears  to  have  been 
perfectly  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward, whereas  Elizabeth's  was 
marked  bj  extreme  duplicity  ;  and 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  the  investigation  was  con- 
ducted dishonestly.  The  Queen  and 
her  Council  did  not,  as  a  rule,  stick 
at  trifles.  The  Earl  of  Lennox  op- 
portunely appeared  at  Westminster 
as  one  of  Mary's  accusers:  years 
afterwards  Lady  Lennox  admitted 
that  her  husband  had  been  induced 
to  appear  by  the  urgency  of  the  Eng- 
lish Council !  It  is  possible  that  at 
first  Elizabeth,  terrified  by  what  she 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  democratic 
outbreak,  was  willing  to  befriend 
the  sister  Queen  whom  rebellious 
subjects  had  deposed.  But  even  at 
York  the  Conference  had  assumed 
a  complexion  decidedly  hostile  to 
Mary.  The  remarkable  letter  from 
Sussex  to  Cecil  throws  a  clear  light 
upon  the  spirit  in  which  the  enquiry 
was  thereafter  conducted.  '  The 
object  of  the  Council  should  be  to 
retain  Mary  as  a  prisoner  in  England, 
and  this  could  be  effected  only  by 
rendering  the  breach  between  her 
and  the  Lords  irreparable.  If  they 
could  be  induced  to  assail  her 
honour,  it  was  highly  improbable 
that  any  truce,  however  hollow, 
could  thenceforth  be  patched  up 
between  them.  The  pretended  let- 
ters could  not,  indeed,  be  safely  sub- 
jected to  pubhc  investigation  and 
hostile  criticism,  but  they  might  be 
privately  produced  and  their  tenor 
would  be  noised  abroad.  The  mere 
rumour  that  such  letters  had  been 
produced  would  cast  a  slur  upon 
Mary's  reputation,  and  lessen  her 
influence  in  England,  where  she  was 
growing  dangerously  powerful.' 
Such  was  the  substance  of  this  re- 
markable communication,  and  who- 
ever examines  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference — the 
anxiety  of  the  English  Council  to 


obtain  the  letters,  and  their  steady 
persistent  resolution  to  prevent 
Mary  and  her  friends  from  examin- 
ing them — ^will  find  that  the  advice 
was  acted  upon  to  the  letter. 

The  Council,  as  we  have  seen,  did 
not  venture  to  condemn  the  Queen, 
nor  to  declare  that  the  letters  were 
genuine ;  but  even  if  such  a  de- 
claration had  been  made,  what 
would  it  have  been  worth  ?  There 
are  certain  plain  rules  regarding 
the  admission  of  evidence  which 
are  invariably  observed  in  Courts  of 
Justice.  That  reasonable  precau- 
tions shall  be  taken  to  prevent  docu- 
ments from  being  tampered  with: 
that  in  the  event  of  challenge  ther 
shall  be  legally  and  competently 
authenticated;  that  there  shall  be 
no  break  in  the  chain  which  con- 
nects them  with  the  accused ;  that 
the  accused  shall  be  duly  informed 
of  their  nature,  and  that  he  or  his 
advisers  shall  have  free  access  to 
them, — ^it  has  been  found  that  the 
observance  of  some  such  rules  as  these 
is  essential  to  the  exclusion  of  fidse 
testimony,  and  to  the  righteous  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  To  call  the 
perfunctory  and  unscientific  investi- 
gation made  by  an  assembly  notori- 
ously hostile  to  the  Queen,  a  fair 
trial,  in  this  sense,  or  indeed  in  anr 
sense,  would  be  a  mockery  and 
impertinence. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  external 
evidence  which  has  been  produced 
to  authenticate  the  Casket  Letters. 
It  required,  as  you  will  recoUect,  to 
be  ample,  conclusive,  overwhelm- 
ing. Nothing  short  of  absolute 
demonstration  would  suffice  to  con- 
vince anyone  acquainted  with  her 
other  writings  that  these  monstrous 
letters — so  awkward,  so  uncouth, 
so  patched  and  blotted— came  from 
the  elegant  pen  of  Mary  Stuart! 
My  learned  friend  contends  that 
the  external  evidence  is  sufficient. 
I  maintain  that  it  is  ridiculously 
and  absurdly  inadequate.  It  is 
for  you,  gentlemen,  to  judge  be- 
tween us. 
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One  word  more.  Mj  friend  sajB 
that  the  sequence  of  circumstance 
alone  is  snmcient  to  convict  the 
Queen.  When  Rizzio  was  assassi- 
nated by  Damlej  she  threatened 
that  she  would  give  him  a  sore 
heart :  within  a  year  Damley  was 
murdered;  within  six  months  she 
married  the  man  who 'had  managed 
the  murder.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is 
precisely  in  such  circumstances  that 
we  are  hound  to  hesitate  and  to 
pause.  There  is  nothing  more  tragic 
in  human  experience  than  the  spec- 
tacle of  innocence  drawn  irresist- 
ibly into  the  net  and  unable  to 
break  the  meshes  which  perverse 
destiny  has  woven ;  and  these  pitif al 
fatalities  have  formed  the  subject- 
matter  of  some  of  the  greatest 
dramas  ever  written.  The  net  in 
which  the  victim  is  enclosed  is 
mostly  knitted  by  that  mocking 
and  ironic  power  which  disturbs 
the  orderly  government  of  the 
world;  but  it  is  sometimes  knit- 
ted by  the  hand  of  man,  and  then 
—  then  only  —  do  the  successive 
acts  of  the  tragedy  become  suspi- 
ciously consecutive,  coherent,  and 
consistent.  Then  only  is  there 
no  break  in  the  chain — then  only 


can  the  evidence  against  the 
accused  be  faithfully  characterised, 
in  my  learned  friend's  words,  as 
*  absolutely  overwhelming.' 

In  conclusion.  My  friend  has 
waxed  eloquent  over  the  virtues 
and  the  greatness  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 1  have  a  humbler  client; 
but  1  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  after  the  closest  investiga- 
tion into  her  career  from  the  day 
when  she  entered  Holyrood  until 
in  the  Hall  of  Fotheringay  she 
ended  an  agitated  and  troubled  life 
in  a  really  heroic  and  queen-like 
fashion,  I  have  failed  to  detect  any- 
thing mean,  or  base,  or  false,  or 
cowardly  in  the  character  of  Mary 
Stuart. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  learned 
counsel's  address,  his  Lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  charge  the  jury,  but  the 
charge  was  not  finished  when  our 
reporter  left. 

We  learn  by  special  messenger 
that,  after  long  dehberation,  the 
jury  by  a  majority  found  the  charge 
'  Not  Proven . '  It  is  understood  that 
the  minority  were  in  favour  iof  a 
conviction. 
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OUT  of  the  vile  Wavwley  Statum 
at  Edinburgh  we  rush,  jellii^, 
into  a  low  choking  tunnel  black  as 
ErebnB  (there  are  no  lamps),  glid- 
ing at  last  into  fresher  air,  by  the 
wooded  hill  of  Corstorphine,  and 
through  the  almost  ripe  corn-fields, 
reaching  in  half-an-honr  the  an- 
cient royal  seat,  LinHthgow.  A 
little  loch  half  encompasses  the  town 
and  palace  (birthpkice  of  Mary, 
Qaeen  of  Scots),  massive,  qnadran* 
galar,  roofless,  in  decayed  majesty, 
on  its  rising  ground,  and  beside  it 
the  noble  old  church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael. Such  shrines  of  Papal  Chris- 
tianity seem  very  odd  lodgings  for 
Preslyterianism  ;  but  of  late  years 
the  Scotch  have  been  quite  florid 
in  their  notions  of  church-building, 
and  particularly  the  Free-Kirkers. 

We  run  to  Falkirk  in  among  the 
smoky  ironworks  whereby  the  south- 
west of  Scotland,  and  in  especial 
the  shores  of  Clyde,  are  so  busy  and 
populous.  The  smoke  of  the  Scotch 
coal  is  thick  and  stifling,*and  is  felt 
as  a  special  nuisance  in  the  railway 
and  steamer.  Of  the  railway  whistle 
I  have  already  grumbled,  and  really 
it  is  worse,  I  think,  in  Scotland 
than  anywhere,  •  more  frequent, 
persistent,  brain-rending;  the  en- 
gine-drivers seem  proud  of  it,  like 
a  child  with  its  noisy  toy.  There 
again — ah !  let  me  stop  my  ears. 
Three  pigs-a-killing  equal  to  one 
bagpipe,  seven  bagpipes  one  Scotch 
railway- whistle  !  In  America,  in- 
stead of  this  torturing  sharpness,  a 
note  of  lower  pitch  and  rounder  tone 
is  found  to  answer  every  purpose. 

And  now  a  truce  to  grumbling, 
and  let  us  enjoy  this  bright  after- 
noon and  this  picturesque  old  place, 
Stirling.  I  find  it  all  I  expected, 
and  more. 


The  street,  something  like  Edin- 
borgh  High  Street  on  a  small  scale, 
climbs    to    the    Castle   Esplanade. 
There  are  old  houses,  narrow  oonrts 
and  passages,  and  often   the  st<ne 
stair  from  the  caosewaj  winds  up 
and  disappears  like  a  snake  tlirongk 
the  low  archway  of  a  circnlar  turret. 
Facing  down  the  street  stands  an 
ancient  and  dusky  honse-frx>iit  buik 
of  well-cut  stone    decorated   with 
heraldic  sculpture,  the  walls  roof- 
less, the  doors  and  windows  blocked 
up.      Yet  here  is  no  min  in  the 
usual  sense ;  '  Mar*8  work,'  as  they 
call  it,  was  built  up  thus  fisir  three 
centuries  ago,  and  then  the  great 
Earl-Regent  died  suddenly,  here  at 
Stirling,  while  overlooking  his  work. 
So  says  tradition,  and  adds  he  was 
sacrilegiously    using    stones     toni 
away  from  the  neighbouring^  Abbey 
of  Gambuskenneth.     There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  dismal  in  a  bnildiiig 
left  unfinished  for  an  indefinite  time^ 
it  lacks  all  the  pathos  of  a  ruin 
that  once  harboured   humanity, — 
is  a  monument  of  firustration  and 
fikilure. 

A  right-hand  turning  brings  you 
to  *Argyle's  Lodging,'  a  stone 
house  with  courtyard  and  those 
conical-roofed  turrets  which  Scot- 
land copied,  among  other  architec- 
tural features,  from  France.  A 
sentry  paces  the  flagstones,  for 
the  old  mansion  of  the  Lords  ot 
Stirling,  the  Lords  of  Argyle,  is 
now  a  hospital  for  the  Castle  garri- 
son. It  has  a  neglected  and  slo- 
venly look. 

Stirling  Castle,  long  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
now  a  conmion  barrack,  stands  firm 
and  stately  on  the  edge  of  its  pre- 
cipitous rock  overlooking  a  vast  and 
varied  prospect,  the  windings  of  the 
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Forth,  the  Ochil  hills,  the  battle- 
field of  Bannockbiim,  and  the  wide 
vale  westward,  broken  by  wooded 
knolls  and  ending  far  off  in  the  bine 
Highland  peaks. 

Close  nnder  the  walls,  and  down 
the  rock,  goes  the  old  road  of 
Ballangeigh^  'Windy  Pass,'  from 
which  King  James  V.,  when  tra- 
velling incog, y  used  to  style  him- 
self  the  Gndeman  of  Ballangeigh. 
See  that  rough  ftirzy  hill  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  battlement: 
many  a  man  there,  looking  ronnd 
on  the  noble  landscape,  has  had  his 
eyes  bandaged  never  to  see  daylight 
more.  It  is  the  famous  '  Heading 
Hill.'  The  Duke  of  Albany  and 
his  two  sons  were  beheaded  there 
in  1420,  within  sight  of  their  own 
castle  of  Donne ;  and  many  another 
noted  head  has  fallen  on  that  for- 
getftd  soil. 

Overloaded,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  trivial   memorialism,   is   this 
other  place  jnst  ontside  the  castle 
gafce — a  pretty  and  picturesque  bit  of 
rocky  ground,  made  a  few  years  ago 
into  a  cemetery,  and  already  bristling 
with    necropolitan    absurdities,   of 
^vbich  the  most  remarkable  are  a 
wbite  marble  monument,  including 
two  figures  (life-size  I  think),  the 
whole  in  a  glass-case ;  and   a  big 
pyramid  of  gray  stone  with  glass- 
covered  medallions  let  into  it,  and 
an  inscription  cut  on  each  side  in 
large  letters  :    *  Rock  of  Ages,* — 
*  Throne     of     Right '— «  Covenant 
Rest ' — *  Union  Banner.'   This  con- 
spicuosity   (if  such  a  word    may 
be  used)  was  put  up,  I  hear,  by  a 
tradesman  of  the  town.     The  odd 
thing  is,   not    that  any  one  man 
should  be  such  an  ass,  but  that  the 
community   should    allow  him    to 
write  himself  up  in  such  large  type 
on  the  face  of  the  landscape.     Mo- 
dem   cemeteries,    as    a    rule,    are 
odious  things,    and   the   more    so 
hocause  they  are  generally  placed  in 
some  conspicuous  and  picturesque 
Fitc.     These    obtrusive   enclosures, 
•with  their  foolish  crowd  of  stone- 


mason's ware,  are  usually  the  off- 
spring of  commercial  speculation, 
trading,  in  this  matter  of  graves  as 
in  other  things,  on  the  ostentation 
and  bad  taste  of  the  general  public ; 
and  the  notable  site  is  itself  an 
advertisement.  But  it  is  true  that 
in  some  cases  a  municipal  or  reli- 
gious body,  or  an  individual,  selects 
a  position  of  this  sort,  the  prettiest 
hill  or  slope  near  their  town,  for  a 
cemetery,  as  being  in  their  notion 
the  fittest.  In  this  I  recognise  a 
natural  and  praiseworthy  desire  to 
sofben  the  idea  of  death  and  the 
dead  by  association  with  beautiful 
aspects  of  nature,  but  argue  that 
they  do  not  go  the  right  way  to 
work.  A  burial-ground  ought  to 
be— not  dreary,  lonesome,  banished, 
but — quiet,  retired,  simple,  shadowy, 
a  place  of  pensive  cheer,  like  so 
many  of  the  old-fashioned  *  God's 
Acres.'  By  the  plan  now  in  vogue, 
you  spoil  your  graveyard  and  spoil 
your  hill. 

Adjoining  the  cemetery  is  the 
fine  old  Gothic  Qreyfriars'  Church, 
now  divided  into  two  Presbyterian 
places  of  worship.  One  congrega- 
tion, differing  in  taste,  or  pocket, 
or  liberality  (though  not  in  doctrine) 
from  the  others,  has  scraped, 
painted,  and  restored  its  half  of 
the  old  edifice,  while  the  second 
moiety  retains  its  crust  of  cen- 
turies. 

Cowan's  Hospital,  with  quaint- 
ly terraced  Dutch  garden,  was 
founded  by  a  Stirling  tradesman 
for  decayed  'Brethren  of  the 
Guild;'  but  though  the  building 
stands  firm,  and  the  founder's  statue 
on  its  front,  his  intentions,  like 
those  of  so  many  charitable  be- 
queathers,  have  not  been  able  to 
resist  the  slow  inroads  of  time. 
Some  good,  one  hopes,  is  done  with 
the  money,  but  no  old  men  now 
sun  themselves  among  the  dipt 
yew-trees,  and  on  the  broad  stone 
steps. 

Clothing  the  west  side  of  the  ridge 
on  which  Stirling  is  built,  ending  in 
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tlie  castle  rock,  stands  a  bank  of 
noble  trees,  with  devious  footpaths 
underneath  their  boughs,  by  which 
— getting  here  and  there  a  glimpse 
of  old  wall  and  gate  on  the  upper 
side,  part  of  the  old  fortifications — 
jou  can  reach  the  lower  end  of  the 
town.  It  is  worth  while  to  emerge 
from  this  wood  to  the  plain  for  a 
yiew  of  Castle  and  Palace,  lifted 
proudly  above  the  billowy  verdure 
on  their  bold  precipice  of  trap- 
rock. 

Edward    I.    took     this    fortress 
( 1 304)  afler  a  three  months'  siege. 
The  English  held  it  ten  years,  but 
— the  great  Edward  now  dead,  his 
weaks  on  on  the  throne,  and  Earl 
Robert  Bruce,  claimant  of  the  crown 
of   Scotland,  having  regained  the 
upper  hand — ^the  English  garrison  of 
Stirling  found  itself  haid  pressed. 
The  Governor  made  pact  with  the 
Scotch  that  he  would  surrender  if 
not  relieved  before  Midsummer-day, 
1 3 14.    This  roused  England ;  King 
Edward  II.  summoned  his  great  vas- 
sals, and,  with  huge  army  (100,000 
men  or  nearly)  and  endless  iaitiin 
of  baggage,  rolled  over  the  Border 
to     Edinburgh,    and    on    towards 
Stirling,   an    irresistible    wave    of 
war,  to  all  appearance.     A  mile  or 
so   south    of  Stirling,   Bruce  and 
his  40,000  men  (mostly  common- 
ers)  awaited    the   assault  of  this 
mighty  multitude.     You    see   (as 
we  stand  on  the   castle  rampart, 
looking  south-westerly)  those  fields, 
com  and  grass,  rising  unevenly  to- 
wards the  horizon — can    you  dis- 
tinguish a  tall  pole  or  mast  among 
the  hedges  ?     There,  says  tradition. 
King  Robert's  lion-standard  was  set 
in  its  *  bore-stone,'  which  still  rests 
there.     A  rivulet,  with  the  homely 
name    of   Bannock,   flowed    in    a 
shallow  valley  on  his  right  (as  still 
it  runs,   thrice  famous  since  that 
day)  ;  his  left  wing  was  at  the  vil- 
lage of  St.    Ninian's   (where  that 
steeple  id),  round  which  he  had  dag 
many  pitfalls  for  hostile  cavalry. 

On   Sunday,  the  23rd  of  June, 


the  annies  were  &oe  to  &oe,  and 
skirmished    deliberately  after  the 
manner  of  those  days  of  personal 
prowess,  Bruce  himself  killing  Sir 
Henry    Bohun  in    single    combaL 
Next  day  the  great  battle  began : 
the   Scotch  in  three  or  four  line? 
one  behind  the  other,  the  Engli-i 
driving  against   the   narrow   posi- 
tion and  getting  no  advantage  on: 
of   the    odds    of   two-and-half  v. 
one.     It  is  likely  that  half  of  Ed- 
ward's  men  had  no  chance  to  strikt 
a  blow.     There  was  no  manceuvrinj 
on  the  English  side :  arrows,  spear^. 
then  hand  to  hand    with    swor! 
and  dagger :  single  combats  by  tu 
myriad---desperate,     bloody,      an  i 
fatal,^  all  across  the  field,  as  division 
afler    division     of    Bmce*8     men 
closed  up  and    plunged   into    thv 
mellay.      At    last    Bruoe's    small 
body  of  cavalry  managed  to  get  in 
upon    a    main    body    of     EnglisL 
archers,  and  threw  them  into  oos- 
fusion.     Then  came  the  crisis  of  tbt 
day.     Behind  a  ridge  at  the  back 
of  the  Scotch  position  (there  it  i.% 
ever    since     called     *The    GilHe>' 
Hill ')   was  a  crowd   of  serranLN 
horse-boys,    and     camp-followers : 
these  suddenly,  armed  and  unarmed, 
and  with  such  makeshift  banners  as 
they  could  find,   swarm   over  the 
ridge,  with  wild  Highland   shouu 
and  gesticulations.    '  A  fresh  annj 
coming  down  upon  us !  ]    cry  ih*^ 
English    soldiers,   and,   having  no 
dependence  in  their  foolish  leader 
(thus  wanting  the  true  mainstay  of 
any  army),  waver,  break,  fly,  and 
are     slaughtered    mercilessly,    till 
Bannockburn  is  choked  with  dead 
men,  and  runs  bloody  to  the  Forth. 
So  the    Scots  took  their  revenxre 
for  Falkirk  and  WaUace.       King 
Edward    galloped    away    with    a 
small  party,  finding  shelter  at  last 
in  Dunbar  Castle,  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  field  where  i  ,000  of 
his  esquires,  knights,  and  noble?^. 
and  30,000  of  his  soldiers  lay  stark 
and  bloody. 

So  Stirling  Castle  and  the  crown 
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of  Scotland  were  Robert  Brace's, 
by  valour  and  popular  choice, 
added  to  his  royal  lineage.  In 
mere  hereditary  claim,  his  gprand- 
uncle,  John  Baliol,  and  Baliol's 
son,  stood  before  him,  being  son 
and  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Prince  David,  brother  of  William 
the  Lion  ;  while  Robert  Bruce  was 
grandson  of  the  second  daughter. 

The  hereditaiy  office  of  High 
Steward—  Scottice  Stewart — which 
had  belonged  to  one  family  for  over 
two  centuries,  and  conferred  a  sur- 
name on  them,  at  this  time  rested 
in  the  hands  of  Walter  Stewart. 
Walter  fought  well  at  Bannock- 
bum  ;  afterwards  married  King 
Robert's  daughter  Marjorie ;  and 
their  son  Robert,  other  heirs 
failing,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in 
1 371,  when  fifty-six  years  old,  first 
king  of  the  Stewart  family — an 
unlucky  family,  and  a  troublesome 
to  these  islands.  Stirling,  Holy- 
rood,  Fotheringay,  Whitehall,  the 
Boyne,  Culloden,  Tower  Hill,  are 
these  but  topographic  names  ?  They 
seem  to  exude  tear-drops  and 
blood-drops. 

From  Stirling  to  Callander 
by  rail ;  and  there  begin  the  moun- 
tains and  coach- travelling.  There 
was  time  to  stroll  along  the  village 
street — rows  of  plain  houses  bor- 
dering the  high  road — and,  turning 
righthand  to  the  bridge,  survey 
from  its  lofty  arch  the  rapid  and 
sparkling  Teith,  the  ash-trees  and 
pines,  and  the  bulk  of  Ben  Ledi 
heaved  against  the  western  sky. 
The  enticing  river,  its  cheerfal 
current  rippling  by  a  knoll  of 
firm  greensward,  drew  me  to  the 
water's  edge.  A  pure,  bright 
running  stream  exhilarates  like 
spiritual  wine.  Witch  Melancholy 
and  the  whole  host  of  Blae  Devils 
dare  not  cross  it — must  not  haunt 
it.  It  was  long  since  I  had  en- 
joyed this  delight.  But  stay — what 
is  that  worse  than  snake  among 
the  grass?  a  large  iron  pipe  with 
open    mouth    to    the    river- edge. 

VOL.  rr. — ^NO.  XXIV.    vbw  sbbies. 


I  suspect,  enquire,  am  confirmed — 
it  is  the  main  sewage  pipe  of 
Callander — and,  turning  on  my 
heel,  I  muttered,  hastening  to  the 
coach,  '  O  Dame  Science !  wo 
might  afford  to  wait  a  little  for 
further  information  on  the  Origin 
of  Everything,  if,  meanwhile,  we 
could  learn  how  to  deal  with  our 
sewage  and  smoke,  and  a  few  other 
commonplace  difficulties.' 

Away  we  drive,  winding  round 
Ben  Ledi,  by  shady  roads  and 
heathery  slopes.  Loch  Yenachar 
shows  on  our  left  hand,  and  in  that 
meadow  by  the  water  'Fitzjames 
(says  our  driver)  met  Roderick 
Dhu,'  and  all  the  tourist  heads  turn 
that  way.  Now  we  skirt  Loch 
Achray,  by  woods  and  rocks,  with 
a  new  and  richly-shadowed  moun- 
tain in  front — Ben  Venue.  The 
landscape  every  instant  becomes 
more  picturesque  and  impressire ; 
but  meanwhile  dusk  has  spread, 
and  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  comes 
on,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  pull 
up  at  our  goal,  the  Trossachs  Hotel, 
and  find  it  crammed  full  from  roof 
to  cellar.  What  to  do  ?  The  host 
is  very  sorry — will  send  our  luck- 
less nine  back  free  to  Callander  in 
the  coach.  Only  three  go  back 
(so  nauseous  to  human  nature  is 
forced  retrogression) ;  two  ladies 
are  'crowded  in'  somehow;  three 
young  men  will  sleep  on  chairs  in. 
the  billiard-room.  For  my  part, 
making  rapid  enquiries  among  some 
bystanders,  I  hear  of  a  cottage  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant,  where  there 
is  a  good  chance  of  a  bed.  *  It's  a . 
poor  place,'  said  my  informant,. 
'  but  clean,  ye  ken.  Artists  and 
such-like  stops  there  whiles.'  The 
rain  has  ceased.  I  go,  enter  the 
open  door  of  a  low  thatched  cot- 
tage by  the  roadside,  and,  after  a 
word  or  two,  find  myself  familiarly 
seated  in  good  old  Mi*s.  MacFar- 
lane's  chimney-comer,  by  a  great 
firo,  over  which  hangs  a  large  black 
pot.  The  good  granny,  wiUi  fresh^ 
coloured  shrewd  face  full  of  wrinkles, 
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and  intelligent  gray  ejes  under  the 
large  borders  of  her  cap,    busies 
herself   in    quietly  arranging  the 
hearth ;   her  son,   a  grave,   hand- 
some,   dark    man    of   thirty,    sits 
opposite,  while  her  grand-daughter 
(whose  parents    live    some  miles 
distant,   and  who  stays  with  her 
grandmother),  a  comely  well-g^wn 
lass   of  fillecn,  with  flowing  dark 
hair,  short  blue  petticoat,  and  bare 
legs,  after  sweeping  up  the  earthen 
floor,   stands   shyly   m   the  back- 
ground.     They    speak    Gaelic    to 
each  other,  and  my  smattering  of 
that  language  in    its    Irish  form 
interests  them  much.     Thoir  man- 
ners were  excellent,   showing  re- 
spectful ease  and  curiosity  without 
impertinence.     It  was  a  pleasant 
conversation,  all  the  pleasanter  to 
me,  as  recalling  many  of  a  similar 
tone  which  I  have  enjoyed  in  cot- 
tages    almost    exactly    like     this 
in  the  north-west  of  Ireland.    At 
Edinburgh  I  enjoyed  some  social  in- 
tercourse with  the  crSme  de  la  creme, 
to-night  with  poor  Highland  cot- 
tagers.    Their  manners  are  equally 
high,  delicate,  simple,  and  unem- 
barrassed.    If  there  be  a  turn  of 
the  scale  it  is,  I  do  think,  in  favour 
of  the   Eleltic   peasants.     Oh,   my 
poor  Irish  friends !     What  an  un- 
lucky histoiy  has  yours  been  ! 

The  old  lady  was  never  as  far  as 
Edinburgh ;  she  is  now  some  years 
over  seventy ;  her  husband  died 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  her 
granddaughter  Maggie  stops  with 
her  and  helps  to  mind  the  cow  and 
two  or  three  pigs  and  the  fowls. 
Her  unmarried  son  comes  now  and 
again  to  work  the  patch  of  ground 
on  the  hill-slope  behind;  he  is 
here  now  for  the  potato-digging. 
John  MacDonaldy  a  boatman  on 
Loch  Katrine,  has  a  room  in  the 
cottage :  he  is  out  on  the  loch  to- 
night rowing  some  passengers  up 
to^Stronachlaoher,  and  the  cottagers 
are  sitting  up  for  him.  After  ten 
o'clock  MAggie  washed  her  feet  in 
a  corner,  and  saying  good  nighty 


with  a  frank  shyness  which  became 
her  mightily,  slid  away  to  bed  in 
some  duflky  recess.  The  old  dame*8 
sleeping-place  was  a  box  bed  in  the 
wall  of  the  'spence'  or  kitchen, 
where  we  sat  with  the  smoky 
rafters  overhead.  The  boatman's 
little  room  was  to  the  left  of 
the  door,  mine  to  the  right.  I 
had  a  box-bed  ;  the  only  fault  (a 
serious  one)  was  deficiency  of  air, 
the  ceiling  being  low  and  the 
window  nailed  up.  I  had  to  leave 
the  door  to  the  spence  open,  half 
smoke  being  better  than  no  air. 
Mrs.  Mac  in  the  morning  said  she 
had  often  thought  uf  getting  the 
window  made  to  open,  and  the  first 
time  '  a  wright '  came  by  she  be- 
lieved she  would  actually  have  it 
done,  adding  that  it  would  be  '  a 
grand  improvement.' 

Not  &r  from  the  cottagre,  Glen- 
finlas,  with  its  tributary  brook,  opens 
into  the  beauteous  valley  of  laJ^es, 
where  Loch  Katrine,  Achray,  and 
Vennacher  are  strung,  as  it  were,  on 
one  mountain-stream.   Lochs  Doine, 
Yoil,  and  Lubnaig  belong  to  another 
some    nules    northward;     and    a 
little  way  above  Callander  the  two 
water-threads  intertwine  and  form 
the  river  Teith.     I  walked  a  short 
way  up  Glenfinlas,  and  came  to  a 
pretty    waterfall    foaming    among 
rocks  and  trees.     Having  long  been 
accustomed  to  saunter  and  medi- 
tate among  such  scenes,  I  find  that 
a    flying    glimpse,    such    as    this 
gives  me  little  pleasure.     You  can't 
swallow  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast  all  of 
a  sudden,  much  less  Dame  Nature's. 
I  had  a  capital  breakfast,  better  tea 
than  I  ever  got  in  an  English  hotel, 
and  two  new-laid  eggs  boiled  to  per- 
fection.    While  I  ate  them,  the  hen 
ran  about  the  floor  picking  np  the 
crumbs,  which  was  only  fair.    Jam 
was  not  wanting:   and  there  was 
cheese,  which,  in  agreement  with 
Mr.   Boswell,   '  I  cannot  help  dis- 
liking at  breakfast'     He  adds,  '  It 
is  the  custom  over  all  the  High- 
lands to  have  it'    {Tour^  Sep.  9.) 
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A  bandred  years  ago,  save  two,  the 
great  Doctor  and  he  made  their 
famous  peregrination ;  and  the  two 
Tours  are  sUU  capital  reading. 

The    adventure   altogether    was 
agreeable;    and   I  waited  for  the 
coach  in  a  pleasant  humour,  mak- 
ing a  little  SKetch  meanwhile  of  the 
exterior  of  the  cottage,  its  rough 
stone  wall  with  ceni^  door  and 
two  tiny  windows,  its  roof  of  oak- 
peelings  with  weeds   sprouting  at 
the     gable,    its    basket    chimney 
whence  the  blue  reek  rose  against 
a  dark  heathery  hill-side,  the  straw- 
thatched  byre  of  equal  height  con- 
tiguous to  it  on  the  left,  and  on  the 
right  several  rough  rocks  with  a 
run  of  clear  water   spouting    out 
amon^  them,   where   I   had   seen 
Maggie  at    her   morning  toilette. 
Also  a  rude  stone  bench  on  which 
sat  Macdonald,  the  boatman,  lean- 
ing against  the  wall  to  enjoy  his 
early  pipe. 

Here  comes  the  coach ;  away  we 
roll ;  beautiful  Benvenue  heaves  in 
sight ;  we  creep  up  the  narrow  pass 
of  the  Trossachs, — gulfs  of  foliage, 
verdured  cHffs  towering  to  the  blue 
sky ;  whirl  down  to  the  pier  on 
Loch  Kettuiin,  which  we  call  *  Ka- 
trine,' step  aboard  the  steamer,  and 
begin  to  glide  past  many  a  wooded 
isle  and  rocky  promontory,  till  in 
the  wider  water  are  mirrored 
those  heathy  mountain-ranges  on 
either  hand.  '  That  is  £llen*8  Isle,' 
we  are  told,  and  recalled  how 
when  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  ap- 
peared (in  1810),  'crowds  set  off 
to  view  the  scenery  of  Loch  Ka- 
trine, tUl  then  comparatively  un- 
known ; '  every  house  and  inn  were 
crammed,  and  *  the  posthorse  duty 
in  Scotland  rose  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree. '  ^ 

The    weU-known   lines  rose  to 
memory: 

And  thus  an  aizy  point  he  won. 
Where,  glaaminff  with  the  Betting  sim, 
One  banished  eneet  of  living  goM, 
Loch  Katrine  Uy  beneath  him  roU'd; 


In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay, 
With  promontory,  creek,  and  bapr, 
And  islanda  that^  empurpled  bnght, 
Floated  amid  the  Uv^ier  light; 
And  mountains  that  like  eiants  stand, 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land,  &c.  &o. 

Of  which  the  Oritical  Review   (an 
authority  in  its  day)  said,  '  Perhaps 
the  art  of    landscape-painting    m 
poetry  has  never  been  displayed  in 
nigher    perfection    than    in  these 
stuizas.'     The  Last  Minstrel^  Mar^ 
mion^  the  Lady  of  the  LaJce^  were 
the  first  books  in  verse  which  I 
read  with  eagerness  (when  nine  or' 
ten  vears  old) ;  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  the  stories ;  all  kinds  of  stories 
were   devoured.     Even  then,   per- 
haps, pleasure  from  the  swing  of 
the  metre  and  the  bright  descrip- 
tions was  not  lacking;   but  some 
years  afterwards  this  delight  pre- 
dominated, and  passages  like  the 
above  called  up  imaginary  scenes 
of  splendour  excelling  anv  visible 
landscape.      By-and-by,    however, 
finding   out   tnings  for  myself,   I 
had  advanced  another  stage,  and 
perceived  that  this  was  not  poetiy 
of  an  intimate  value,  and  that  even 
in  its  landscape-painting,  admirable 
as  that  was,  a  certain  kmd  of  touch 
was  missing.     It  is,  in  &ct,  more 
the  analogue   of   Clarkson    Stan- 
field's  pictures  than  of  Turner's  or 
David  Cox's.      It  has  good  solid 
qualities,  but  no  magic.    In  the  de- 
scriptions of  riding,  fighting,  and  all 
movement,  Scott's  wonderml  vigour 
and  spirit  can  whirl  me  away  any 
day,  as  the^  used  to  do  of  yore ; 
but  the  feehng  always  remains  that 
even    in  these    one  is  witnessing 
a  fine  melo-dramatic  performance, 
rather  than  an  ideal  presentment 
of  truth. 

We  land  at  Stronachlacher  near 
the  upper  end  of  Loch  Katrine,  and 
mount  the  coaches  that  are  to 
carry  us  over  the  five  hilly  miles  to 
Loch  Lomond.  On  our  coach, 
among  the  ruck  of  tourists,  sits 
a   carelessly-drest  man,    swarthy 


»  Scott's  Poetical  Worh.     Bdin.  1847,  p.  174,  note. 
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grizsly,  hard  as  iron,  witn  aronngo 
profile—Bot  crnel,  yet  almost  Hgnne 
m  its  decpsnnken  eye,  flattiah  nose, 
and  strong  jaw.    This  elderly  Scoto- 
Irish  gentleman  has  seen  battles  and 
sieges,  and  men  swept  to  death  by 
the  thousand,  has  been  Viceroy  of 
a  ninth  part  of  the  human  race, 
and     received    the     homage     of 
great    Oriental  princes,  and   now 
here      he     is      on    our     tounst- 

coach.  ,         „         ... 

Passing  through  the  valley  with 
its  own  Httle  lonely  loch,  wooed  by 
no  tourist,  we  descend  the  stera 
bill  to  femons  Loch  Lomond,  with 
many  exclamations    of  delight  at 
the  magnificence  of  the  first  view 
of  that  deep  water  imbedded  among 
lofty  mountains  and  thick  woods. 
Atlnversnaid  the  inn  was  full,  and 
I  crossed  in  the  steamer  to  T^bert, 
with  some  qualms  lest  there  should 
be  no  shelter  there ;  and  this  was 
Saturday  evening— no  more  steam- 
ers or  coaches  tiU  Monday.     From 
Tarbert  Pier  an  nndignified  steeple- 
chase of  tourists  ran  tothedoorof  the 
stately  hotel,  in  which  I  joined,  not 
without  shame.    But  it  was  already 
apparent  to  me  that  one  who  tra- 
vels from  inn  to  inn  of  these  regions 
in  the  tourist-season  must  either 
lay  his  plans  some  time  in  advance 
and  telegraph  to  each  intended  stop- 
ping-place for  the  accommodation 
needed  on  a  given  day,  or  else  sub- 
mit  to  many  vexations  and  even 
some  humiliations.      The  Tarbert 
Hotel  was  full,  but  the  host  had  en- 
oaged    two    small    houses   in   the 
vicinity,  and  I  went  off  thankfully 
to  Valley  Cottage,  a  mile  on  the 
pretty  road    to    Loch  Long,  and 
slept  there  two  nighte  Very  snugly, 
looking  out  each  morning  on  the 
rushy  field,  the  heathery  slopes  be- 
yond, and  the  strange  rocky  crest 
of  'the  Cobbler'  mountain  rising 
above  them.    The  doors  and  win- 
dows stood  open  all  day  long.    Our 
housekeeper  was  a  tall  Highland 
woman  of  grave,  simple,  and  kindly 
manners.    The  passing  to  and  from 


the  hotel,  where  all  meals    were 
served,  was  sometimes  tzoiibleaoiiie ; 
but  the  broad   simple  slopes,  the 
pretty  shaded  road  with  low  moasy 
walls,  and  thatehed  cottages  beside 
a  brook  (in  which  I  saw  the  cot- 
tagers,  including  two  long-haired 
lassies  and  a  stariniaked  child,  wash* 
ing  themselves  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing), the  strange  rocky  crest  peer- 
ing in  from  another    r^on,    the 
beautiful  Loch  Lomond,   with   its 
namesake  mountain;  at   one    end 
of  the  vale,  and  the  saltwater  fiord. 
Loch    Long,    at     the    other, — aU 
this  impreffled  itself  upon  me,  by 
the  frequent  coming  and  going  at 
various  hours  of  day  and  night,  and 
in  various  moods  of  mind,  so  that 
instead  of  two  days  I  seem  to  have 
centred  for  at  least  a  month    at 
Valley  Cottage.    Like  other  plear 
sures,  that  derived  from  picturesque 
sceneiy  is  apt  to  evade  a  too  eager 
pursuit.     You  may  find  the  moun- 
tain or   cateract,  but  you   cannot 
command   the  mood  for  enjoyinsr 
them.     Often,  in  the  fiurest  series, 
we  may  repeat  Coleridge's  line : 


I  see,  not  feel,  that  it  is  tail, 

and  unawares,  in  some  happy  hour 
or  moment,  *reap  the  harvest  of  s 

quiet  eye.' 

Tarbert  Hotel  is  splendidly  sitn- 
ated.  Below  ite  green  terraces 
shines  the  noble  lake  between 
wooded  and  solitary  shores,  Uie 
cone  of  Ben  Lomond  lifted  into  the 
sky  right  opposite.  The  English 
lakes  are  sweet  and  cheerful,  ever 
their  fells  and  peaks  softened  with 
a  sense  of  human  neighbonphood ; 
the  Sooteh  lakes,  amid  this  age  of 
touristing  and  villA-building,  still 
keep  their  aspect  of  solemn,  some^ 
times  of  savage  loneliness. 

All  that  golden  Saturday  after- 
noon,  I  lounged  delidously  by  the 
pebbled  and  rippling  margin,  or  lay 
imder  a  clump  of  alder  bushes,  read- 
ing Boh  Roy.  That  monntain^land 
over  the  water,  between  Lomond 
and  Katrine,  was  the  MacGr^(or  s 
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country.  I  found  the  cliaracters 
of  the  novel  amusingly  contrasted, 
but  more  artificial  than  I  had  recol- 
lected. Bashleigh  and  Helen  Mac 
Gregor  are  true  natives  of  the  world 
of  melodrama.  Mr.  Osbaldistone 
and  his  clerk,  Sir  Hildebrand  and 
his  sons,  are  sketched  in  sufficiently 
for  recognition,  and  Die  Vernon  is 
a  pretty  creature,  while  Andrew 
Fairservice  becomes  the  vehicle  of 
many  pithy  Scotticisms.  But  the 
only  figure  thoroughly  painted  is 
that  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie.  The 
chief  motif  of  the  plot  (a  quest  after 
certain  commercial  documents  ab- 
stracted by  Bashleigh)  is  so  feeble 
that  it  needs  effort  to  recall  how  the 
people  have  got  into  the  situations 
described.  Sir  Walter  was  justly 
fond  of  the  Bailie ;  but  he  did  not 
care  much  for  the  novel  altogether, 
said  it  *  smelled  of  the  cramp ' — 
for  he  dictated  much  of  it  while 
writhing  with  pain — and  was  sur- 
prised at  its  success.  Scott's  im- 
partiality in  this  book  and  elsewhere 
in  describing  Scotch  character  and 
manners  I  uiought  very  noticeable. 
He  takes  care  to  provide  a  good 
deal  of  *  stag^  business  * — for  ex- 
ample, Frank's  kissing  Mattie,  the 
Bame  singeing  the  ELighlander; 
his  hanging  to  the  branch  by  his 
breeches ;  Andrew  Fairservice 
dancing  in  alarm  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff. 

The  steamboat  pier  is  filled  with 
herring-boxes,  which  come  across 
from  Loch  Long,  and  the  excellent 
fresh  herrings  are  now  abundant  and 
appear  at  every  bi*eakfast.  Two 
girls  are  flinging  sticks  into  the 
water  for  a  lai*ge  black  dog  to  fetch. 
*  Whose  dog  is  it  ? '  '  Oh,  he  belongs 
to  the  shap^ — a  sufficient  account 
where  there  is  but  one  shop  for 
miles  around.  It  is  on  the  road- 
side, behind  the  iun,  and  is  also  the 
post-office.  *  Shap,*  by  the  bye,  like 
so  many  words  of  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect, is  nearer  to  Old-Enelish  than 
the  modem  '  shop.'  Ceap  is  bar- 
gain or  sale,  or  thing  for  sale ;  ceapan, 


to  buy ;  '  cheap'  is  contracted  firom 
*  good  cheap,'  that  is,  a  good  bar- 
gain ;  shop  seems  abbreviated  firom 
cedp  setly  say '  chap-stall ;'  and  we  still 
use  '  chapman.' 

The  sun  had  gone  down ;  but  not 
'  o*er  the  lofty  Ben  Lomond,'  since 
we  were  on  its  western  side,  and 
the  summer  moon  spread  her  light 
over  the  dim  forms  of  mountams, 
and  glittered  on  the  lake  below. 
I  thought  how  many  localities  in 
Scotland  are  connected  with  the 
songs  of  the  country,  and  what  an 
enhancement  this  is  of  life.  With- 
out song  and  without  history,  the 
&irest  landscapes  look  barren.  But 
the  songs  must  be  native  and  ge- 
nuine.   '  MacCJregor's  Gathering  '— 

The  moon's  on  the  lake  and  the  mist's  on 
the  brae,  &c. — 

belongs  to  this  very  scene,  but  I 
don't  care  for  it;  'tis  theatrical. 
'Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dumblane,' 
on  the  other  hand,  though  not  first- 
rate,  is  natural  and  pleasing,  and 
the  sun  setting  o'er  the  lofty  Ben 
Lomond  is  a  piece  of  landscape 
truth  that  must  come  home  to  every 
one  at  Dunblane  and  other  places 
eastward  of  that  rocky  pyramid. 

Through  moonshine  and  shadow 
I  returned,  contented,  to  Valley 
Cottage,  and  slept  soundly.  Next 
day,  a  warm  and  bright  Sunday,  I 
walked  to  the  head  of  Loch  Long. 
The  green  sea- water  and  olive  sea- 
wrack,  the  fishing-boats  with  [their 
nets  drying  on  the  beach,  and  the 
bare  mountain  slopes,  offered  points 
of  contrast  with  the  wooded  fresh- 
water lake  from  which  this  firth  is 
only  separated  by  a  neck  of  land 
some  two  miles  across.  The  strange 
rocky  crest  of  *  the  Cobbler'  is  now 
in  full  view,  with  Glencroe  to  the 
westward ;  but  I  doubled  back  upon 
Loch  Lomond  by  a  north-eastern 
valley,  first  along  a  path  shaded  by 
alders  and  hazels,  with  meadow- 
sweet here  and  wild  raspberries 
there.  It  passed  through  a  small 
fftrm-steading,  and  crossed  the  mea- 
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dowB  to  one  or  two  little  thatched 
cottages   that  larked    among  the 
rocks  and  rongli  monnda  where  the 
ground  began  to  rise.     Here,  at  a 
u>w  wall  of  mde  stones,  sat,  stood, 
and    lounged    half-a-score    people, 
chatting  in  Gaelic  and  wiling  away 
their  Sabbath  afternoon.    The  scene 
was  the  exact  counterpart  of  what 
I  had  man  J  a  time  seen  among  tiie 
Irish  hills.     Followed  by  their  ca- 
nons looks,  I  pushed  on  into  the 
world    of    heather    and    solitude, 
soon  losing  all  trace  of  a  path,  and 
after  some  time  came  to  the  edge  of 
a  steep  glen  fall  of  trees,  hiding  a 
TOo\j  brook.    Down  one  side  I  slid, 
climbed  the  other,  mounted  a  knoll, 
and   saw  a  dark,  quasi-triangalar 
piece  of  water  afar,  set  in  among 
the    wide,    brown,    lonely    slopes, 
which  I  knew  must  be  Loch  Lo- 
mond.   Soon  after,  the  huge  bulk  of 
Ben  Yoirlich,  whose  head  had  long 
been  in  yiew,   stood  well    defined 
across  a  rough  moorland,  and  the 
desire,  as  usual,  began  to  take  hold 
of  me  of  reaching  its  summit.     By- 
and-by,  a  rapid,  rocky  river  disclosed 
itself,  but  I  was  able  to  find  a  ford- 
ing-place,  and  soon  began  to  toil  up 
one  steep  ascent  of  slippery  grass 
after   another,   making  in  succes- 
sion for  this  and  that  huge  castel- 
lated rock,  and  sending  the  fright- 
ened sheep  a-g^llop.     Then  came  a 
steep  slope  coyered  with  loose  pieces 
of  flat  stone,  crowned  with  a  broken 
mural  barrier  of  rocks  against  the 
sky.     This  surmounted,   the  usual 
trial  of  patience  ensued — it  was  by  no 
means  the  true  summit.     A  second 
effort  was  to  be  made,  a  third,  nay 
a  fourth,  ere  the  indisputable  '  tip- 
top,' with  its  landmark  cairn,  was 
conquered. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  Ben 
Yoirlich  was  nowise  beautiful;  it 
was  vast,  desolate,  dismal,  almost 
appalling.  All  the  woods,  all  traces 
of  cultivation,  were  sunk  out  of 
sight  in  the  glen  and  vales ;  &ir  or 
near,  not  a  house,  not  a  hut,  not  a 
road,  not  a  track ;  a  circle  of  perhaps 


1 50  miles  in  view,  one  wilderness  of 
barren  mountains.     There  was  no 
picturesque  grouping  of  forms.  The 
unclouded  but  hazy  son,  now  verging 
to  the  west,  shed  no  colour  upon 
the  monotonous  expanse  of   ugly 
brown  lumps.     A  comer  of  a  lake 
visible  here  and  there  was  like  a 
piece  of  dark  gray  slate  let  into  the 
brown    desolation.      I    understood 
fully  for  the  first  time  the  horror 
and  disgust  with  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  talk  of  mountainous  re- 
gions,  before  our  modem  &shion  of 
eulogy  set  in.     The  dreariness   of 
the  panorama  was  heightened  by 
just    a    touch    of   anxiety    about 
finding  my  way  down  before  sun- 
set.    This  I  managed   to  do,  bat 
not  without  difficulty,  failing  to  hit 
any  proper  track,  and  part  of  the 
way  literally  climbing   down   the 
nearly  dry  bed  of  a    torrent    by 
rock  and  branch.     In  the  descent, 
the  landscape    put   on    its    pictu- 
resque glories    of    form    and    00 
lour,    light    and    shadow    of    thf 
sun's  last  rays  shooting  magnifi- 
cently athwart  a  mighty  glen,  with 
a  dark  tarn  below.     One  raven  flew 
across  the  gulf  as  I  gazed.     At  sun- 
set I  found  myself  on  a  path  among 
the  lower  fields,   where  for  a  few 
minutes  I  sustained  a  veiy  shaq) 
assault  from  a  flying  squadron  of 
gnats — or    *  midges'    as    they  are 
called  here  and  in  L-eland.     There 
were  still  long  miles  to  walk  to  the 
hotel  and  much  longed-for  supper. 

I  suggested  to  the  landlord  that  in 
fine  summer  weather  many  a  tour- 
ist would  be  glad  to  sleep  under 
canvas  in  some  comer  of  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  belonging  to  the  hotel, 
and  he  seemed  to  think  the  idea  a 
good  one. 

On  Monday,  coach  to  Loch  Lon^, 
and  steamer  down  that  fine  ndt 
firth  to  Dunoon.  There  was  a  party 
of  sprightly  young  Scotch  ladies  on 
board,  with  whom  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  enjoy  some  agreeable 
conversation.  Passing  the  mouth 
of  Loch  Goil,  we  recalled  the  ballad 
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of  *  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter,'  and  re- 
peated it  amoDg  us.  A  doubtful  line 
was  supplied  bj  a  decent  farmer-like 
man  wbo  had  been  listening.  This 
familiarity  with  their  native  poets 
is  a  pleasing  trait  in  the  Scotch. 
Among  no  people  perhaps  are  poet- 
ical associations  so  little  regarded 
as  among  the  average  English  of 
all  classes.  In  this  respect  the 
southern  and  east-midland  counties 
are  the  most  obtuse,  doubtless  as 
being  the  most  Saxon.  With  the 
mixture  of  Keltic  and  of  Scandi- 
navian elements  a  greater  suscepti- 
bility to  music  and  poetry  is  found. 
In  Ireland  the  knowledge  of  native 
poetry  is  confined  to  a  small  and 
decreasing  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  English  poetry,  even  to 
the  English  speakers,  has  some  touch 
of  alienism.  Irish-EngKsh  (which 
has  never  been  properly  examined) 
is  full  of  little  peculiarities.  I  do 
not  allude  to  grammatical  errors, 
but  to  unusual  forms,  some  of  them 
old-fashioned  English,  some  trans- 
lated or  adapted  from  Gaelic  forms. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  distinct 
dialect,  like  the  Scotch.  Among 
other  *  Irish  difficulties'  therefore 
is  this  well-jiigh  insurmountable 
one,  of  writing  any  good  poptdar 
poetry.  A  Gaelic  poet,  if  one 
came,  would  have  a  very  small 
audience ;  a  writer  of  classic  Eng- 
lish flies  a  little  over  the  people's 
heads,  and  is  not  in  connection  with 
their  familiar  habits  and  traditions  ; 
to  write  Irlah-Bnglish  effectively 
one  would  need  very  special  oppor- 
tunities ;  and,  at  best,  the  associa- 
tions with  the  past  would  be  neither 
ancient  nor  happy ;  and  the  au- 
dience must  still  be  a  limited  one 
and  (worst  of  all)  far  from  homo- 
geneous in  its  sympathies.  Very 
different  from  tlie  case  of  the  Scot- 
tish dialect,  ancient  and  respectable 
in  its  historic  and  literary  associa- 
tions, and  tlie  familiar  tongue  of  a 
number  of  people  strongly  united  in 
character  and  sentiment.  I  don't 
see  the  possibility  of  an  Irish  Bums. 


Still,  some  not  unimportant  poetic 
result  might  possibly  oe  attained  by 
the  union  of  poetic  genius  with  a 
knowledge  at  once  familiar  and 
exact  of  Irish  life,  and  of  Irish- 
EngUsh  idioms. 

My  fiair  acquaintances  in  the 
steamer  were,  like  most  of  their 
country,  very  unwilling  to  admit 
any  cousinship  of  Scotland  with 
Ireland ;  they  fi^ankly  laughed  at 
the  notion  that '  Scot,'  down  to  the 
ten  hundreds  and  later,  meant  Irish- 
man   and  nothing   else,   and  that 

*  Albyn '  was  the  usual  name  of 
their  beloved  land  in  the  old  times. 
I  quoted  Campbell — 

For  never  shall  Albyn  a  destiny  meet         ' 
So  black  with    dishonour,   so    foul    with 
defeat — 

and   asked    what     they    supposed 

*  Albyn  '  to  mean  ?  One  said  at 
random  *  England ; '  but  their  no- 
tions were  shaken  when  the  mean- 
ing of  *  York  and  Albany '  was 
explained  to  them.  I  wonder  how 
many  people  in  the  British  Isles 
know  what  this  familiar  title  con- 
veys. 

At  Dunoon  I  landed  and  made  it 
my  head-quarters  for  a  few  days,  one 
of  the  most  delightful  summering 
places  I  have  ever  seen.  It  stands 
on  the  shore  of  the  lordly  Firth  of 
Clyde,  mountain-bordered,  gay  with 
a  constant  stir  of  ships  and  boats, 
has  good  bathing  (without  boxes  or 
botherations,  in  spite  of  much  build- 
ing, for  the  coast-lino  is  of  grand 
extent),  rural  walks  inland ;  and  yon 
have  but  to  step  aboard  a  steamer  to 
be  wafted  away  through  magnificent 
scenery  to  Lomond  and  its  sister 
lakes,  to  Ayr  and  the  land  of  Bums, 
to  Oban  and  the  Hebrides,  or,  if 
you  have  need  of  it,  to  the  great 
City  with  its  shops  and  crowds, 
lying  unseen  and  unheard  at  the 
back  of  those  eastern  hills. 

I  walked  a  couple  of  miles  in- 
land to  a  rough  heathery  knoll, 
and,  lying  under  the  fir  trees,  en- 
joyed the  vast  prospect;  south- 
ward  spread  the  sea  shut  in  with 
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xnonntains  ;  to  the  norfch  rose  those 
peaks  round  tlie  head  of  Loch  Long 
which  I  had  left  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  near  at  hand  was  visible 
the  Holy  Loch,  a  branch  of  Loch 
Long,  on  whose  shore  is  the  family 
burial-place  of  the  Argjle  familj. 
The  young  Heir  of  the  CampbeUs 
and  lus  Princess-Bride  were  coming 
to  Inverary  in  a  few  days.  And  a  few 

years  hence but  let  me  not  Ham- 

letise  on  the  subject  of  a  honey- 
moon, this  golden  August  OTening, 
amidst  the  splendour  of  sea,  sky, 
and  mountains. 

On  the  shore  at  Dunoon  stands 
the  Casstle-hill,  with  its  fragments 
of  ancient  wall,  commanding  another 
glorious  prospect  of  the  grand 
ocean  lake,  and  from  this  I  saw  the 
coloured  sunset  melt  and  fade  over 
the  peaks  of  Arran,  and  the  stars 
kindle,  answered  by  the  near 
lights  in  the  anchored  ships.  Later, 
for  one  never  could  have  enough 
of  sucli  weather  and  such  a 
place,  I  wandered  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  flowing  tide,  filled  with 
phosphorescence  to  a  wonderful 
degree,  every  ripple  along  the 
endless  beach  alive  with  diamond 
sparkles ;  hand  or  stick  moving  in 
the  water  drew  after  it  a  turbulence 
of  silver  flame,  or  splashed  up  a 
fountain  of  harmless  fiery  corusca- 
tions. This  was  a  delightful  day. 
So  was  the  next,  when  I  walked  to 
Inellan,  swam  in  the  bright  salt 
wave,  gazed  on  the  purple  peaks  of 
OoatfeU.  A  flpng  steamier  carried 
me  up  the  Clyde,  and  another  down 
again..  Conveniency  and  cheerful 
bustle  of  life,  and  ennobling  soli- 
tude amidst  large  and  magnificent 
sceneiy,  are  more  reconciled  at 
Dunoon  than  at  any  place  I  know 
in  the  British  Islands. 

Glasgow,  huge  factory  and  sea- 
port of  a  plutomc  realm  of  iron  and 
coal,  which  has  outrivalled  all  the 
world  in  building  iron  ships,  and 
whose  population  grows  by  tne  fifty 
thousand  and  hundred  thousand, 
I  visited,  and  trod  for  some  dreary 


hours  her  great,  busy  streets  of 
dark  gray  stone,  great  shops, 
swarming  dirfy  bye-ways,  dis- 
mal quays,  along  the  dirty  river 
and  bare  *  Ghreen,*  spread  with 
acres  of  clothes  a-drying.  I  saw 
the  stately  old  Cathedral— (the 
spire  ought  to  be  carried  up  to 
a  sharp  point;  this  would  make  a 
great  difierence  in  the  external  as- 
pect of  the  building),  and  its  mas- 
sive, solemn  crypt,  fit  cavern-church 
for  mortuaiy  services;  saw  tlie 
Necropolis  on  the  hill  beyond,  out- 
vying all  {other  things  of  the  kind 
in  its  crowd  of  monumental  ab- 
surdities ;  the  old  University  Build- 
ings, now  in  process  of  degradation 
into  a  railway  station ;  and  the  new 
University  on  its  hill,  among  the 
fair  groves  and  slopes  of  Kelvin 
Park — an  improved  situation  cer- 
tainly, compared  with  the  ragged 
frowsy  streets,  in  which  its  p^ed^ 
cessor  was  imbedded.  Descending 
through  many  gray  stone  palaces  of 
merchantdom,  I  fled  away  gladlj 
from  the  gloomy  city.  linden 
streets  are  not  always  cheerful,  bat 
with  London  streets  go  London 
society,  literature,  art,  music,  li- 
braries, museums,  picture-galleries ; 
as  well  as  endless  varieties  of  life* 
thought,  and  work.  No  one  by  free 
choice  lives  in  any  large  town  but 
the  Metropolis. 

From  Dunoon  I  took  the  steamer 
to  Ayr,  sliding  along  the  coast  by 
quiet  Largs  and  the  masts  of  hjisj 
Ardrossan,  busy  Troon,  pnd  so  into 
the  harbour  of  Ayr  with  its  coast- 
ing vessels  and  fishing  boats.  Here 
my  fii*8t  thought  was,  how  little  of 
sea  or  sea-coast  life  has  come  into 
Bums*s  poetry,  local  and  personal  as 
it  is.  Our  steamer  was  the  *  Bonnie 
Doon.'  A  blind  man  on  board  snng 
to  his  fiddle  a  great  number  of 
songs,  chiefly  Bums's,  and  snng 
them  well.  There  were  a  few 
Jacobite  ditties,  and  also  Scott's 
melodramatic  *MacGregor's  Gather- 
ing ;  •  but  Bums  was  the  staple,  and 
we  had  *  Soote  whahae  wi'  Wallace 
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bled/  and  'Bonnie  Doon/  and — 
very  well  given — that  characteristic 
ditty,  *  The  Rigs  o'  Barley  *  :— 

It  was  upon  a  lannrnM  night, 
When  corn-rigs  are  bonnie,  O! 

Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  light, 
I  held  awa  to  Annie,  0 ! 

I  kent  her  heart  was  a*  my  ain  ; 

I  loved  her  maist  sincerely,  0 ! 
I  kissed  her  owre  and  owre  again, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley,  0 ! 


1  hae  been  blithe  wi'  comrades  dear ; 

I  hae  been  merry  drinkin',  0 ! 
I  hae  been  joyfn*  gath'rin  gear, 

I  hae  be^  happy  thinkin*,  0 ! 
But  a*  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 

Tho*  three  times  doubled  fiiirly,  O ! 
That  happy,  happy  night  was  worth  them  a\ 

— SO  the  fiddler  sung  the  line,  with 
a  happy  duplication  and  an  exulting 
flourish  in  the  melody — 

Amaug  the  rig«>  o'  barley,  0 ! 

No  music-hall  or  uigger-minstrel 
strains  intruded  themselves.  I  gave 
him  a  second  fee  therefore,  with  the 
remark  that  I  was  much  pleased  to 
find  a  man  singing  the  songs  of  his 
native  land.  This  seemed  to  gra- 
tify the  poor  musician  ;  he  smfled, 
turned  up  his  sightless  eyehalls,  and 
called  out  *  hear  hear ! '  with  hearty 
independence.  At  the  Queen's 
Head  on  the  quay  I  found  g^ood 
quarters,  and  sallied  forth  to  sur- 
vey the  town  (of  some  i8,ooo 
inhabitants),  which  keeps  in  its 
main  street,  where  are  several  old 
rubied  houses,  and  in  its  'Twa 
Brigs,'  much  the  same  aspect  as 
it  had  in  Burns's  time.  At  a 
bookseller's  I  bought  a  neat  and 
legible  edition  of  Bimui's  PoemSf 
complete,  448  pages,  with  wood- 
cuts, price  fourpence  half-penny, 
and  with  this  in  my  pocket  walked 
through  the  fiur-green,  and  so  along 
the  rural  road  to  AUoway  and  the 
Brig  o'  Doon.  Less  than  two  miles 
out  I  reached  some  white- washed, 
thatched  cottages  bv  the  road-side ; 
one,  which  was  like  hundreds  of 


roadside  nJieebeens  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  having  a  sign-board  on  its 
low  side- wall.  But  th&  cottage  which 
I  had  nearly  passed  without  particu- 
lar notice,  is  not  only  *  licensed  to  sell 
spirits  and  ale,'  but  is  moreover 
« The  Birthplace  of  Robert  Bums ' 
— curious  combination  !  yet  in  this  - 
particular  case  not  so  incongruous. 
I  passed  the  cottage,  and  soon 
came  to  a  new  edifice  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  road,  and  opposite 
to  this  a  simple  old  country  grave- 
yard, with  the  roofless  and  ivied 
walls  of  a  simple  little  old  church 
or  chapel,  shaded  with  some  tall 
trees.  There  the  road  branched 
into  two,  in  front  of  a  good-sized 
inn,  one  road  to  the  right  leading 
to  the  New  Brig  over  the  river 
Doon,  the  other  to  the  Auld  Brig ; 
and  on  a  knoll  over  the  old,  narrow, 
left-hand  road,  I  saw  the  Bums 
Monument ;  a  mason- work  basis, 
twenty  feet  high,  lifting  a  little  cir- 
ctdar  Oreek  temple  of  nine  Co- 
rinthian columns,  covered  in  at  top 
with  a  flattish  cupola,  and  sur- 
mounted (a  questionable  finish) 
with  a  large  bronze  tripod.  The 
whole  edifice  is  sixty  feet  high,  and 
stands  in  a  neat  flower-g^arden  and 
shrubbeiy,  overlooking  the  glen  of 
the  Doon  and  its  *  auld  brig.'  In  the 
under  story  is  a  circular  chamber, 
Mrith  some  Bums  relics,  among  them 
the  Bible,  in  two  volumes,  which  he 
gave  to  Highland  Mair,  laid  open 
under  a  glass  case,  so  that  you  may 
read  the  jtexts  he  wrote  on  the  fly- 
leaves. The  room  contains  a  copy 
of  Nasmith's  portrait ;  also  a  fieui- 
tastic  (not  ideal)  bust,  with  wide 
nostrils  and  flying  hair ;  and  some 
sketches  of  Avrshire  scenery  made 
celebrated  by  the  bard.  There  ismore- 
over  a  collection  of  the  best  editions 
of  Burns's  Works,  costly  and  cheap, 
a  striking  evidence  to  the  eye  of 
this  poor  peasant  rhymer's  influence 
upon  mankind.  This  Bums  Monu- 
ment, it  struck  me,  and  the  Church 
of  Scotland  over  the  way,  are  in  a 
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manner  rival  fitnes.  The  poor  pea- 
sant who  had  many  a  time  come 
under  the  ban  of  orthodoxy,  has  now 
temples  of  his  own,  and  inezhanst- 
ible  audiences.  I  think  there  is  no 
copy  from  the  innumerable  editions 
published  in  America,  where  Bums, 
we  are  told,  outgoes  all  other  writers 
whatever  in  steady  popularity.  In 
a  grotto  in  the  shrubbery  are  placed 
the  life-size  statues  of  'Tarn  o* 
Shanter*  and  '  Souter  Johnnie,' 
carved  in  rough  whin  by  Thom,  a 
self-taught  rustic  sculptor ;  and  the 
famous  cronies  sit  eternally  drink- 
ing to  each  other,  with  a  life-like 
expression  of  drollness  and  jollity. 

Afe  w  steps  between  the  hedgerows 
brings  me  to  the  Auld  Brig,  whose 
lofty,  narrow,  single  arch  shagged 
with  ivy,  and  overhung  with  large 
trees,  spans  the  waters  of  the  Doon, 
rushing  and  eddying  down  their 
rocky  bed.  Intensely  local  and  per- 
sonal is  the  poetry  of  Bums.  He 
wrote  from  the  feeling  of  the  hour, 
and  used  the  objects,  human  and 
landscape,  that  were  &miliar  to  him. 
The  places  named  on  Tam*s  midnight 
ride  are  all  on  the  old  road  (now 
superseded)  from  Ayr  to  Kirk  AUo- 
way,  and  the  incidents  connected 
witii  them  were  well  known  to  every 
one  in  the  neighbourhood. 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  foord, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd ; 
An'  past  the  birks  an*  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drucken  Charlie  biak  's  neck-bane ; 
An'  thro'  the  whins,  an'  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  fand  the  murder'd  bairn ; 
An*  near  the  thom,  aboon  the  well, 
Where  Mnngo*s  mither  hanged  herseL — 

The  thrice-famous  poem  is,  after  all, 
but  the  fantastic  narrative,  spiced 
with  indecorum,  of  a  tipsy  adven- 
ture ;  but  the  writing  is  wonderfully 
dose,  vigorous,  and  artistic;  homely 
humour  combines  without  a  jar 
with  passages  of  high  poetic  beau- 
ty ;  and  the  whole  thing  has  a  rare 
completeness.  Bums  wrote  this 
('  his  own  favourite  poem '  he  calls 
it,)  at  Ellisland,  for  Grose's  -4n- 
tiquities  of  ScotUmd. 


I  made  my  way  past  a  large 
new  oommill,  which  blocks  up 
the  river  matgin  and  found  myself 
straying  by  clear  water,  flowing 
and  rippling,  under  shade  of  trees, 
through  tranquil  meadows  and 
grassy  slopes.  The  first  version  of  the 
£unous  sons:  is  much  better  than 
the  altered  one  which  Bums  made 
to  fit  music  of  Stephen  Clarke.  The 
heroine  of  the  lines  (we  are  told) 
was  Miss  Kennedy  of  Dalgarrock, 
*  a  young  creature,  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished, who  fell  a  victim  to 
her  love  for  M'Douall  of  Logan.* 

Ye  floweij  banks  o'  Bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  jo  bloom  sae  fair; 

How  can  ye  chant,  je  little  bird«. 
And  I  sae  fu*  o'  care !  &c. — 

And  here  at  last  is  the  Doon, 
&miliar  name  in  my  heart  as  I  wan- 
dered on  a  time,  I  too  solitary,  hj 
the  banks  of  a  no  less  lovely  stream, 
accompanied  with  dreams  and  hopes. 

O  sweet !  to  stray  and  pensive  ponder 
A  heartfelt  sang. 

William  Bumess  was  the  see 
of  a  small  fseirmer  in  Kincardine- 
shire. His  father,  though  poor, 
struggled  to  give  his  children  some 
education,  but  he  was  able  to  find 
them  no  means  of  livelihood  a> 
they  grew  up.  William  wandered 
southward,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  earnestly  asking 
'leave  to  toil,'  doing  sardening 
work  where  and  when  he  could. 
Then  he  moved  to  Ayrshire,  served 
two  gentlemen  in  succession  as 
gardener,  and  at  last  took  a  lease  of 
seven  acres  of  land,  built  a  day 
cottage,  and  set  up  as  nurseiyman. 
That  is  the  roadside  cottage  which 
I  passed  an  hour  ago.  William 
Burness  was  now  about  thirty-six 
years  old.  He  was  a  man  (says  hi^ 
son  Robert)  '  who  understood  men, 
their  manners  and  their  ways ;  but 
stubborn  ungainly  integrity,  and 
headlong  ungovemsble  irascibility, 
are  disqualifying  circumstances ; 
consequently  I  was  bom  a  very  poor 
man's  son.' 
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William  Bnmess  had  met  at 
Maybole  Fair  a  grave,  qniet,  pretty 
young  woman,  named  Agnes  Brown, 
twen^-six  years  old,  dangliter  of 
a  peasant  farmer  in  the  neigbboor- 
hood.  Agnes  had  been  engaged 
daring  seven  years  to  one  William 
Nelson,  but  gave  him  up  at  last, 
'  in  consequence  of  a  moral  lapse  on 
bis  part  of  the  kind  most  apt  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  a  pure- 
minded  woman.'  After  a  twelve- 
month's acquaintance  William  Bur- 
ness  and  she  were  married,  and  he 
brought  her  home  to .  the  new 
cottage.  She  had  'a  fine  com- 
plexion, with  pale  red  hair,  and 
beautiful  dark  eyes.  She  was  of 
a  neat  small  figure,  extremely  active 
and  industrious,  naturally  cheerful. 
.  .  .  She  sang  very  well,  and  had 
a  never-failing  store  of  old  ballads 
and  songs.'  ^  Mrs.  Bumess  had  no 
remarkable  mental  qualities,  but 
was  a  thoroughly  good,  simple,  faith- 
ful, and  loving  wife  and  mother. 

Her  husband  we  can  figure  as  a 
tall,  grave,  thin  man,  hardwork- 
ing, silent,  and  reflective,  with  a  con- 
cealed heat  and  stubbornness  of 
temper ;  inflexible  in  his  principles 
and  his  prejudices.  *  He  was  of  a 
religious  turn  of  mind,  and,  as  is 
usual  among  the  Scottish  peasantry, 
a  good  deal  conversant  in  specu- 
lative theology.'* 

Such  were  the  new  married 
couple — mature  in  years,  husband 
37,  wife  27 — who  began  house- 
keeping in  almost  the  very  hum- 
blest possible  style  in  their  mud- 
walled  cottage,  December,  1757. 
A  year  and  a  month  passed  by,  and 
then  a  son  was  bom  to  them, 
January  25,  1 7  59.  When  baby  was 
nine  or  ten  days  old,  one  very 
stormy  morning,  before  daylight, 
part  of  the  clay  gable,  which  in 
drying  had  lost  its  hold  on  the 
stone  chimney,  was  blown  down, 
and  the  mother  and  child  '  had  to 
be  carried  through  the  storm  to  a 


neighbour's  house,  where  they  re- 
mained a  week,  till  their  own  dwel- 
ling was  adjusted.'^ 

Let  us  pass  in  thought  over  a 
period  of  five-and-twenty  years. 
William  Bumess,  now  an  old  man, 
has  meanwhile  moved  in  succession 
to  the  farms  of  Mount  Oliphant 
and  of  Lochlea  (pron.  *Lochly') — 
both  within  a  few  miles  of  Alloway. 

.7he  poor  old  father  was  in  sad 
plight,  he  had  fallen  out  with  his 
landlord  and  engaged  in  a  lawsuit 
vdth  him,  and  his  health  too  was 
much  failed.  *  The  worthy  man  died 
on  February  13^  1784,  leaving  his 
famjly  in  the  midst  of  a  harassing 
litigation  about  the  conditions  of 
th|e  lease.'  Take  this  scene :  His 
youngest  daughter  remembers  being 
at  his  bedside  that  morning,  with 
no  other  company  besides  her  bro- 
ther Robert.  Seeing  her  cry  bit- 
terly, he  endeavoured  to  speak^  but 
could  only  murmur  a  few  words  of 
comfort.  .  .  .  After  a  pause,  he  said 
there  wsis  one  of  his  fieimily  for 
whose  conduct  he  feared.  He  re- 
peated the  same  expression  ;  when 
Robert  came  up  and  said  'Oh, 
father,  is  it  me  you  mean  P' '  The 
old  man  said  it  was.  Robert  turned 
to  the  window,  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks.^  There 
had  been  an  estrangement  between 
father  and  son,  of  some  years' 
standing.  Robert,  when  about  nine« 
teen,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
attend  a  country  dancing  school, 
in  spite  of  his  father's  objections. 
'  My  father,'  he  says,  '  was  subject 
to  strong  passions ;  from  that  in- 
stance of  disobedience  in  me,  he  took 
a  sort  of  dislike  to  me,  which  I  be- 
lieve was  one  cause  of  the  dissipa- 
tion which  marked  my  succeodinff 
years.'  There  was  no  longer  mututu 
confidence  and  familiarity  between 
father  and  son.  But  the  separation 
of  mind  must  have  been  long  pre- 
paring itself;  this  was  but  the  oc- 
casion.    An  oft-repeated  sad  story* 
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Faiher  and  bod,  in  an  era  of  transi- 
fcum,liad  each  a  strong  indiTidnality, 
and  belonged,  moreover,  to  different 
generationa  (a  constant  difficulty  in 
famiHea),  saw  the  world  aronnd 
them  with  different  eyes.  Yoong 
Robert  conld  not  accept  the  As- 
sembys  Catechism  for  his  gnide ; 
'  the  Will  o'  wisp  meteors  of  thought- 
leas  whim,'  he  says,  'were  almost 
the  only  guide  of  my  path  ;  yet,'  he 
adds,  'early  ingrained  piety  and 
virtue  kept  me  for  several  years 
afterwards  within  the  line  of  inno- 
cence.' 

O,  if  piety  and  virtue  could  be 
ingrained  without  the  crotchets  of 
a  Westminster  Assembly  or  Papal 
Conclave,  what  reform  were  like  to 
this?  Questions  of  Capital  versus 
Labour,  Republicanism  versiu  Mon- 
archy, are,  in  comparison,  trivial  as 
a  tailor's  book  of  mshions. 

The  landlord  put  in  his  claims  to 
nearly  all  the  little  property  of  the 
deceased.  The  two  brothers,  Robert 
and  Gilbert,  managed  to  scrape 
something  together,  and  moved 
(March  1784),  with  their  mother 
and  three  sisters,  Agnes,  and  Anna- 
bella,  now  grown  up,  and  Isa- 
bella, still  a  girl,  to  the  farm  of 
Mossgiel,  two  or  three  miles  off, 
which  they  had  already  engaged, 
in  case  of  finding  their  position 
at'  Lochlea  unten^le.  There  was 
another  brother,  William,  at  this 
time  apprenticed  to  a  saddler,  per- 
haps at  Ayr.  Mossgiel '  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  acres 
of  cold  clayey  soil  lying  in  a  bare 
upland.' 

Two  years  and  a  half  after  his 
father's  death,  a  little  volume  of 
rhymes  was  printed,  and  the  poetic 
genius  of  Robert  Bums  rose  above 
the  horizon  of  his  native  hills  into 
the  Scottish  sky. 

Musing  on  many  things,  I  left  the 
shady  banks  of  the  Doon  by  a  path 
winding  upwards  to  a  country  road, 
and  so  bacK  to  AUoway  Kirk,  and 
over  the  stile  into  the  burial- 
ground,  filled  with  tombstones  old 


and  new.  Just  opposite  the  iron 
gate  is  an  upright  stone  *  Sacred 
to  the  memory  df  William  Boms, 
Farmer  in  Lochlie,  who  died  1 5  Feb. 
1784,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age, 
and  of  Agnes  Bums  his  spouse,  who 
died  on  the  14th  January  1820,  lu 
the  88th  year  of  her  age.  Sbe  was 
interred  in  Bolton  churchyard,  East 
Lothian.  Also  of  Isabella,  Relict  of 
John  Begg,  their  youngest  daDghter, 
bom  at  Mount  OHphant,  27  Jane 
1 77 1,  who  died  4  Dec.  1858,*  A;c.4c. 

The  simple  little  roofless  church, 
evidently  of  pre-Reformation  date, 
is  about  fourteen  yards  by  seven.  It 
has  two  doorways,  through  the  grat- 
ing of  which  you  see  the  interior,  oc- 
cupied by  several  large  tomhstones. 

A  church,  it  has  been  remarked, 
was  an  odd  place  for  Old  Nick  andhis 
witches  to  hold  their  revels  in,  bat 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
notion  of  the  cotisecratian  of  anj 
building  or  place  is  entirelj  alien 
from  the  Presbyterian  mind.  A 
poet  writing  under  the  inflaences 
of  English  Protestantisui,  eren, 
would  hardly  have  laid  the  scene  in 
such  a  place. 

The  east  gable  carries  a  shroad  of 
ivy ;  the  west  gable  is  pierced  witli  a 
small  gothic  window  of  two  lights, 
and  topped  with  a  quaint  little 
stone  belfry,  which  probably  once 
upheld  a  cross.  Over  all  hang  the 
boughs  of  a  large  sycamore.  Across 
the  low  wall  at  the  back  of  the 
burial-ground  you  look  into  tft 
extensive  and  rich  meadow,  at  the 
end  of  which  stands  a  large  new 
mansion  among  trees.  Betnmiog 
to  the  road,  the  new  church  stares 
you  in  the  face,  and  there  is  also  > 
new  cottage  of  gentility,  with  its 
greenhouse,  and  the  new  hotel  hard 
by,  all  spruce  and  smug. 

But  here,  a  quarter  mile  nearer  to 
Ayr,  is  the  whitewashed  cottage 
by  the  roadside,  to  all  appearances 
unaltered  since  William  BomesB 
plastered  up  its  clay  wall.  The 
late  evening  sun  shines  on  its 
whitewashed  wall  and  sign-hoard. 
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I  enter,  not  as  tonrist,  bat  as  way- 
&rer,  pass  a  oonnter  and  glass- 
case  with  photographs,  &c.,  and 
reach  the  inner  chamber,  well 
known  from  pictures.  The  fire  of 
mixed  peat  and  coal,  set  in  a  pro- 
jecting iron  cage  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  chiinney  nook,  with  stone 
cheeks  (those  from  which  the  clay 
walls  partly  fell  away  once  on  a 
time),  throws  its  light  first  on 
two  little  barelegged  girls,  one  in 
a  high-backed  chair,  reading,  the 
other  basking  on  the  hearthstone 
in  company  with  a  small  dog ;  on  an 
old  dresser  fastened  to  the  wall,  fnll 
of  common  crockery,  with  some  pots 
and  kettles  nndemeath ;  on  several 
tables  and  chairs;  and  on  three  stout 
men,  likel  cattle-dealers,  drinking 
whisky  at  a  round  table.  Moreover, 
on  a  box  bed,  in  a  recess  of  the  wall, 
with  short  curtains  of  coarse  blue 
and  white  check.  Between  the  bed 
and  the  dresser  is  a  window  of 
four  small  panes,  with  a  little  scrag 
of  blue  and  white  check  for  eye- 
brow, and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bedadarkcomplexioned  old-fashion- 
ed upright  clock  stands  against  the 
wall,  like  the  sentinel  of  Tmie.  The 
floor  is  of  irreg^ular  old  flagstones, 
and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  room, 
one  may  believe,  is  essentially  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  William 
Bumess.  One  door  opens  beside  the 
clock,  another,  perhaps  of  later  date, 
near  the  comer  of  the  fireplace. 

I  called  for  some  ale,  and  sat  with 
it  in  a  comer.  The  landlady,  a  widow 
under  forty,  fat  and  fair,  brought 
more  whisl^  to  the  three  stunly 
cattle-dealers,  or  farmers,  at  the 
round  table,  and  stood  for  a  while 
listening,  nothing  loth,  to  their 
broad  jests,  in  broad  Scotch,  anent 
her  marrying  again.  They  laughed 
loudly  as  several  supposed  suitors 
for  her  hand  were  hinted  at,  and 
one  man  tilted  back  his  chair  till 
his  shoulder  leaned  on  the  edge  of 
the  box  bed  set  in  the  wall  b^ind 
him — the  bed  in  which  Robert 
Bums  drew  his  first  breath.     Then 


came  in  a  good-looking  young 
feUow  of  three  or  four-and-twenty, 
like  a  well-to-do  farmer's  son,  and 
greeted  the  others,  but  sat  at  a 
small  table  by  himself  near  the  fire, 
where  he  filled  and  lighted  a  long 
pipe  of  tobacco,  and  drank  ale  wiw 
it.  He  was  waited  on  by  a  comely 
dark-eyed  *hizzie,*  about  eighteen, 
bare-legged,  with  loose  bodice  and 
scant  blue  petticoat,  to  whom  he 
was  no  stranger;  and,  in  some  rather 
rough  passages  of  flirtation  between 
them,  his  pipe  got  broken. 

Scene,  manners,  language — could 
the  ghost  of  Bums  have  peeped 
in  he  would  have  found  here  no 
reminder  of  the  lapse  of  a  century 
of  human  history. 

This  sight  of  the  famous  Poet's 
birth-place  was  most  impressive, 
in  a  curious  and  unexpected 
fashion. 

In  the  flat  kail  garden,  has  been 
built  a  big  room  for  festive  occa- 
sions, luckily  without  interfering 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  old  cot- 
tage. This  room  is  decorated  with 
portraits  of  Bums  and  his  friends, 
and  with  other  memorials  of  the 
bard. 

I  walked  back  to  Ayr,  with  a 
sense  of  inward  gain,  taking  a  road 
nearer  the  sea  on  the  chance  of 
catching  a  glimpse  of  one  of  Burns's 
nieces,  but  the  Miss  Beggs's  neat 
rustic  cottage  showed  no  face  at 
door  or  window.  The  descendants  of 
remarkable  men  are  to  me  alvrays 
subjects  of  curiosity.  I  would  fain 
catch  a  hint  or  reminiscence  of  celes- 
tial light  on  their  faces.  In  the  old 
part  of  the  High  Street  I  turned  into 
a  quaint  thatched  tavern,  *  The 
Tarn  o'  Shanter,'  with  the  sign- 
board. 


Chairs        .      i-,i  Aca       are  in  the 
ftCaup      ^'    ^^^^^^'        House 


and  over  this  a  picture  of  Tam  set- 
ting forth  on  his  fiimous  ride.  Here 
I  asked  for  supper,    and    sat  by 
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choice  in  ihe  old-fasbioned  kitchen. 
A  stout,  fresh,  bare-legged  girl  set 
knife  and  fork  at  a  comer  table, 
while  Mrs.  Glass  unbooked  a  piece 
of  bacon  from  the  chimney,  and 
the  frying-pan  soon  sent  forth  its 
agreeable  hissing,  to  which  even 
the  sensitive  ear  of  an  actor  would 
soon  have  become  reconciled.  Mr. 
Glass,  a  short,  rubicund  man, 
joined  me  affably  over  a  trifle  of  hot 
toddy,  and  I  quaffed  a  health  out  of 
the  '  caup '  or  cup — an  old  wooden 
beaker  out  of  which  (Mr.  Glass 
assured  me)  Bums  drank  many  a 
draught  in  this  veiy  kitchen.  In 
an  upper  room  are  pointed  out  two 
old  high-backed  chairs,  as  those 
which  were  usually  occupied  W  the 
originals  of  Tam  and  Souter  or  Shoe- 
maker Johnnie  in  their  friendly 
boozings.  Mr.  Glass  overflowed 
with  quotations  from  Bums  and 
reminiscences  of  his  career,  but 
nothing  new  of  any  importance 
came  to  light. 

Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town 
surpasses,  for  honest  men  and  bon- 
nie  lasses,  is,  I  must  say  according 
to  my  own  slight  experience,  a 
somewhat  disorderly  place.  As  I 
turned  into  *  The  Shanter,'  a  gaunt 
bareheaded  woman  on  the  cause- 
way hard  by,  was  roaring  out 
drunken  curses  and  snatches  of 
songs  to  the  amusement  of  a  group 
of  neighbours  and  passers  by.  A 
very  large  town-policeman  was  seen 
approaching  with  slow  and  dig- 
nified steps,  and  the  woman  (like  her 
of  the  weatherglass)  disappeared  up 
a  narrow  entry.  As  I  issued  forth 
from  mine  inn,  a  mild  starry  night 
invited  me  to  cross  the  Auld  Brig. 
The  narrow  lane  leading  to  it  with 
its  old  rough-cast  houses  are  just 
as  Bums  knew  them.  From  the 
ambush  of  a  dingy  comer  or  gate- 
way issued  three  or  four  women, 
bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and 
besetthe  way  to  the  bridge.  Having 
passed  over  to  the  dim-lighted 
open  space  beyond  the  water,  other 
prowlers  of  uie  tribe  made  their 


appearance ;  two  of  them  were  en- 
gaged in  mutual  vituperation ;  and 
before  I  had  reached  the  New  Brig, 
the  sound  of  shrieks  and  curses 
told  of  a  ftirions  personal  encounter 
between  two  of  those  female  out- 
casts. This  left  no  agreeable  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  such  as  one 
would  fain  carry  into  the  realms  of 
sleep.  The  star  of  Bums*s  memory 
which  rose  for  me  sweetly  over  the 
tree-tops  of  Doon,  was  now  clouded 
over  with  murky  vapours.  Wander- 
ing, musing  alone,  by  flowery  river- 
brink —  mixing  in  a  low  drunken 
'spree' — rhyming  out  of  either 
mood — leaving  a  jumble  of  things 
clean  and  unclean  bound  together 
by  the  strong  tie  of  his  genius — ^I 
had  to  endure  a  run  of  unhappy 
thoughts  in  connection  with  the 
Poet  for  whose  sake  I  was  in  Ayr. 

Next  day  I  went  eleven  miles  by 
rail  to  Mauchline,  a  rather  stn^gling 
village  of  small  houses,  whose  in- 
dustry now  is  making  fancy  articles 
of  wood,  boxes,  paper-knives,  &c. 
Many  are  adorned  with  tartan  pat- 
terns, which  are  printed  on  p(^>er, 
firmly  pasted  or  glued  on,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  varnish.  Most 
of  the  village  eirls  of  Mauchline 
are  employed  tnus.  It  seems  a 
light  and  pleasant  occupation,  with 
a  touch  of  the  artistic.  In  a  work- 
shop which  I  visited,  numerous 
engravings  and  coloured  sketches 
huncf  on  the  walls,  to  be  copied  hj 
hand  on  the  more  costly  boxes; 
portraits  of  Graribaldi,  Bums,  Prin- 
cess Louise,  Empress  Eugenie  (a 
star  in  the  apoendant,  a  star  in 
eclipse),  Scottish  landscapes  and 
buildings,  and  so  on. 

I  enquired  for  Mossgiel  of  two 
men  in  the  street^  one  of  whom 
gave  me  the  requisite  direction; 
while  the  other,  who  was  like  a 
cattle-dealer,  said  he  had  often 
wished  to  see  Mossgiel  too  (being 
only  an  occasional  visitor  to  Manch- 
line),  and  so  gave  me  his  company, 
which  was  more  than  I  had  bar^ 
gained  for.    However,  he  was  little 
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troublesome,  and  made  no  remark 
of  any  kind  whatever  concerning 
Bams.  A  mile  of  a  flat,  rather 
wide  grass-bordered  road,  brought 
ns  to  a  little  copse  of  trees,  through 
which  a  footpath,  a  near- cut,  led 
diagonally  across  a  rough  grass  field 
to  the  farmstead  of  Mossgiel,  a 
plain,  ugly,  two-storey,  slated  dwel- 
ling-house, with  rude  flower-gar- 
den inside  a  wooden  fence  in  the 
front,  and  a  yard  at  the  back  partly 
surrounded  by  a  range  of  slated 
byres  and  other  outhouses.  The 
farmer  came  to  us — a  grave  elderly 
man,  of  few  words,  who,  without 
any  show  of  either  reluctance  or 
readiness,  consented  to  show  us 
round. 

When  Mr.  Bobert  Chambers  was 
here,  he  found  the  place  much  the 
same  as  in  the  Poet's  day — a 
thatched  house,  which  struck  him 
as  more  comfortable  than  the  aver- 
age of  such  in  Ayrshire;  and  he 
was  thrilled  to  find  himself  in  the 
little  room  where  the  young  pea- 
sant had  written  down  and  kept  in 
his  table-drawer  so  many  world- 
famous  verses.  When  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  visited  Mossgiel  about 
the  year  1856,  he  found  the  white- 
washed stone  cottage  with  weeds 
among  its  thatch,  and  altogether 
with  an  aspect  of  poverty  and 
neglect.  It  was  old,  and  doubtless 
narrow  and  uncomfortable ;  but  I 
suspect  further  that  our  friend  the 
farmer  was  purposely  letting  it  go 
to  the  bad  faster  than  need  have 
been,  with  an  eye  to  the  re-edifica- 
tion  which  he  was  probably  then 
urging  on  his  landlord,  and  which 
has  since  been  effected.  About 
twelve  years  ago,  the  cottage  and 
its  outhouses  were  almost  rebuilt. 
The  ground-plan  and  some  of  the 
lower  courses  of  the  stones  still  re- 
main, and  that  is  all.  Would  that 
the  landlord  had  buUt  his  tenant 
another  cottage,  and  left  Bums's 
Mossgiel  on  the  foice  of  the  world  ! 
Say  it  would  have  cost  something 
to  keep  and  preserve  it^  a  rich  gen- 


tleman  might  find  many  worse  uses 
for  a  few  pounds.  It  is  not  on 
every  manor  that  such  a  cottage 
stands.  To  put  it  in  another  light,  by 
which  even  the  spectacles  of  an  old 
Jew  stockbroker  might  recognise 
something  'practical'  here,  sup- 
posing all  visible  relics  of  Bums 
removed  from  Ayrshire,  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  the  steamboat  and 
railway  traffic  of  the  locality  ?  But 
Bums's  Mossgiel  is  improved  away, 
and  Colonel  Alexander,  'by  way  of 
compensation,'  the  farmer  said,  has 
sent  the  original  manuscript  of  the 
song  of  '  The  Lass  o'  Balloohmyle' 
(Miss  Wilhemina  Alexander),  with 
its  accompanying  letter,  fVamedand 
glazed,  to  hang  m  the  new  parlour. 
'  This  beautiful  estate  of  Ballooh- 
myle,' says  Hawthorne,  '  is  still 
held  by  the  &mily  of  Alexanders, 
to  whom  Bums's  song  has  given 
renown  on  cheaper  terms  than  any 
other  set  of  people  ever  attained  it.' 
The  farmer  took  down  the  frame 
off  the  wall,  and  we  read  the  writing. 
Then  my  companion,  who  had  hith- 
erto been  stohd  as  one  of  the  oxen 
in  which  he  probably  deals,  re- 
marked that  he  thought  he  knew 
the  tune,  and  then  struck  up  '  The 
Lass  o'  Ballochmyle,' 

Tw88  eye,  the  dewy  fields  were  green/] 

in  a  rather  high  and  not  unmusical 
voice,  and  went  through  with  it, 
helped  now  and  again  by  the  old 
farmer. 

The  field  where  the  daisy  was 
once  turned  up  by  a  ploughshare 
remains,  with  its  old  fence,  iust 
behind  the  farmyard;  and  a  slope 
to  the  westward  is  pointed  out 
as  the  scene  of  '  The  Mouse.'  A 
great  number  of  Americans  come 
to  Mossgiel,  the  farmer  told  us; 
and  there  have  been  more  this  year 
than  ever. 

At  Mauchline  the  churchyard  of 
'  The  Holy  Fair '  remains,  but  the 
church  has  been  rebuilt.  On  the 
site  of  Poosie  Nansie's  begmrs' 
lodging-house  stands  a  trim  Httle 
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*  Co-opentive  Store.'  Bonziie  Jean's 
lendenoe,  too,  bas  been  a  good  deal 
aHered* 

Seeking  for  some  one  wlio  oonld 
talk  of  BamSy  I  foond  anold  taikn*,  a 
tlun  old  man,  who  '  hirpled '  down 
stain  to  see  me.  He  minded  well 
tbe  Bnras  fiunilj  liying  at  Moss- 
nel,  (Le.  Gilbert  and  old  Mrs. 
Dnms)  bat  bis  own  father  in 
earlier  days  woold  not  bave  any 
oorrespoodenoe  with  tbe  Boms's, 
on  aooonnt  of  Robert's  character. 
'  Decent  folk  did  no'  think  much  o' 
him  at  that  time.'  This  was  all  I 
gathered  from  the  old  tailor. 

ADowaj,  Mount  Oliphant^  Loch- 
lea,  Mossgiel,  Edinburgh,  Ellisland, 
Dnmfries, — ^Nelly  Eflpatrick,  Eliza- 
beth Paton,  Jean  Armour,  High- 
land Marj,  Clarinda^  ^^&SJ9  ^^^ 
midtis  aliiSf  flit  before  me— the 
peasant,  the  rhymester,  the  excise- 
man, with  his  hopes,  enthusiasms. 


graces,     ti^dinm    cii-R^   and 


dis- 

death 


thiHj-seren, — a  great  ordinal 
Poet,  tmifafiil,  sii^le,  co^ia], 
and,  at  the  same  time,  l^  instbic^ 
a  true  poetic  artist,  using  the  old 
Scottish  dialect,  vmA  rusing  it 
once  and  for  ever  into  a  classic 
tongue ;  his  songs  household  words 
over  the  gfebe;  his  fame  one  of  Scot- 
land's dearest  possessions ! 

Bums  was  in  money  a  poor  mac 
(thou^  he  had  more  than  ever  hi< 
&ther  had),  but  as  a  poet,  wealthj : 
he  inherited  tiie  old  form  of  speech 
and  the  old  songs  and  song-lore  nf 
his  native  land. 

Enough  for  meditation,  as  I  wan- 
dered by  the  sea  rippling  cheer- 
fully up  its  sands  ihsX  Btretch 
westwaid  from  Ayr,  and  embarkiog 
again  on  board  the  '  Bonnie  D'"'«/ 
steamed  away  across  the  month  of 
Clyde,  in  view  of  Ailsa  Craig, 
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THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    SWEDEN. 


ALTHOUGH    the    position     of 
Sweden  is  far  inferior  to  that 
held  by  her   daring  the   stirring 
reigns  of  the  great  princes  of  the 
Wasa  line,  her  diminished  influence 
is  due  to  caases  common  to  most 
small  States  in  the  present  day,  and 
not  to  a  real  lack  of  prosperity. 
Insignificance  in  the  world  of  poli- 
tics is  not  inconsistent  ¥dth  sub- 
stantial progress;  and  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  Sweden  have  not 
suffered    in  the  exchange  of   the 
alarms  of  war  for  the  security  of 
peace.     By  the  loss  of  Finland  and 
Pomerania,  scarcely  compensated  by 
the  union  under  one  crown  of  the 
two  kingdoms  of  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula,  the  Swedes  have  been 
deprived  of  a  base  of  operations  on 
the  Continent  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  acquired  a  practical  im- 
munity from  invasion,   except  by 
sea.     Russia,   the   only  power    so 
situated  as  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  marching  round  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  would  find  the 
undertaking  certainly  perilous,  per- 
haps not  even  practicable ;  and  the 
danger  of    Sweden    arises    rather 
from  the  inadequacy  of  its  resources 
to  the  construction  and  mainten^ice 
of  a  fleet  sufficiently  powerful  to 
protect     its     extensive     sea-board. 
While   other  countries  have  been 
torn  by  internal  dissensions  or  ex- 
hausted   by   the    ravages  of  war, 
Sweden  has,  since  the  Napoleonic 
era,  been  left  in  quiet  to  pursue  the 
path  of  steady  improvement;  and 
now,  under  the  grandson  of  Berna- 
dotte,   enjoys   a  constitution   well 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people, 
the  material  advantages  of  which 
may  reconcile  them  to  the  loss  of 
their  former  glories.     Till  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  the  history 
of  Sweden  was  simply  that  of  its 
kings ;  and  brilliant  as  the  narrative 
of   thr)ir  exploits    is,   the  interest 
attached  to  the  development  of  the 
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constitution  as  well  as  to  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  inhabitants 
fully  supplies  its  place.    A  greater 
contrast  than  the  present  relation 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the 
government  compared  with  their 
former  want  of  influence  is  seldom 
to  be  found.    Even  the  Reformation 
which,  in  other  countries,  though 
initiated  by  the  government,  was 
the  occasion  of  drawing  forth  warm 
feelings  on  either  side  among  the 
governed,  in  Sweden  was  broueht 
about  by  the  fiat  of  the  sovereign 
amidst  the  indifference  of  the  laity. 
The  dawn  of  a  better  state  of 
things  was  almost  coeval  with  the 
change  of  dynasty  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  accession  of  Bemadotte. 
The  events  which  resulted  in  the 
seating  a  French  family  upon  the 
throne  of  Charles  XII.  are  too  well 
known  to  require  to  be  narrated 
at  length.     Gustavus  TV.,  by  his 
rashness  and  imprudence,   almost 
amounting  to  madness,  had  brought 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
and  his  obstinacy  was  such   that 
there  seemed  little  hope  of  prevail- 
ing on  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
unequal  contest  on  which  he  had 
entered.     In  these  circumstances  a 
revolution   was  effected,   the  King 
was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  proclaimed 
in  his  stead.     The  difficulties  of  the 
revolution  did  not  terminate  there. 
Charles  XIII.  was  childless,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  adopt 
some  one  as  his  heir,  to  whom  the 
crown  might  descend  unquestioned. 
Accordingly  the  Prince  Augusten-* 
burg  was,  in  the  first  instance,  de- 
clared Crown  Prince,  but  his  sudden 
death  shortly  thereafter  reopened 
the  whole  subject ;  and  it  was  only 
after  some  delay  that  the  succession 
was  offered  to  Bemadotte,  whoso 
treatment  of  the  Swedish  prisoners 
in  Pomerania  had  rendered    him 
generally  popular.   He  accepted  the 
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offer,  and  liis  d jnasiy  seems  now  to 
be  firmlj  established,  and  to  have 
sncceeded  in  attaching  to  it    the 
sympathies    of  the  people.    From 
these    circamstances    the    present 
constitution   took  its  first  colour- 
ing; and  thongh  in  the  coarse  of 
time    many  important    alterations 
haye  been  made,  its  main  ontlines 
remain  the  same.    It  is  contained 
in  fonr  GrundUigarj  or  fundamental 
laws,    the   sanctity    of    which    is 
guarded  by  the  provision  that  they 
shall  not  be  repealed  or  ionoyated, 
except  by  a  decree  which  has  re- 
ceived the  assent   of  two   succes- 
sive Riksdags,  in  addition  to   the 
approval  of  the  sovereign.     These 
statutes  are,  the  Begerings  Form 
passed    in    1809,    the   Successions 
Ordning  in  18 10,  the  Tryckfrihets 
Fdrordning  in  1812,  and  the  Riks- 
dags Ordning  in  1866,  and  respec- 
tively define  the  Constitution,  the 
Succession    to    the     Throne,    the 
Freedom    of   the    Press,  and   the 
powers  and   mode    of  election  of 
the  Riksdag.     The   succession    to 
the  throne  is  strictiy  entailed  upon 
the  male  descendants  of  Bemadotte, 
and  all  females  or  males  connected 
through    females  with    the    royal 
house  are  expressly  excluded.    Ad- 
herence to  the  pure  Protestant  fisdth, 
as  contained  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, and  accepted  and  explained 
by  the  Upsala  Decree  of  1 593,  is  a 
sine  qiid  non,  the  contravention  of 
which  would  annul  the  rights  of 
the  reigning  &mUy.     No  prince  of 
the  blood-royal  can  marry  without 
the  consent  of  the  King ;  but  if  he 
does,  he  ipso  facto  forfeits  all  claims 
which  he    or  his   children    would 
otherwise  have  to  the  crown.     In 
no  case,  whether  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  can  a 
prince  or  princess  marry  a  Swedish 
subject,  except  another  member  of 
the  royal  family.    A  prince,  accep- 
ting a  foreign  crown,  or  becoming 
entitled  to  it  by  marriage,  also  for- 
feits his  rights,  unless  he  has  oh* 
tained  the  sanction  of  the  King  and 


of  the  Riksdag.  When  the  heir 
to  the  throne  is  in  minority,  the 
nomination  of  g^uardians  to  hiun  is 
vested  in  the  Riksdag,  whose  right 
cannot  be  defeated  1^  the  will  of 
the  predeceasing  monarch.  In  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  male 
heirs  of  Bemadotte,  the  right  of 
election  to  the  vacant  throne  lies 
with  the  Riksdag,  which  most  be 
specially  summoned  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  throne  has  becomd 
vacant. 

The  project  has  sometimes  been 
mooted  of  the  union  of  the  three 
Scandinavian    nations    under  one 
sovereign,   with  the    proviso  that 
each  should  retain  its  present  con- 
stitution,   and    expectations  hare 
even  been  entertained  of  this  result 
being    accomplished    throngii  the 
marriage  of  Prince  George  d  Den- 
mark to  the  only  child  of  Carl  XV. 
But  apart  altc^ther  firom  the  pro- 
visions of  the^ouccessions'Ordjung, 
the  Swedish  people  would  deprecate 
a  proposal,  the  risks  of  which  seem 
to  their  eyes  more  manifest  than  the 
advantages.     They  say,  and  with 
much  truth,  that  a  union  with  Den- 
mark would  contribute  little  to  their 
strength ;  while  it  could  not  £ul  to 
add  to  the  danger  of  their  being 
embroiled    with    Germany.     The 
fear  of   provoking    the  animosity 
either  of  that  country  or  of  Bossia 
is  ever  present  to   the    minds  of 
Swedish  statesmen,  and  they  not 
unnaturally  shrink  from  the  pros- 
pect of  a  conflict  in  which  the  com- 
batants   would    be    so    nneqnallj 
matched.     No  plan,  however  fair  it 
may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  out- 
siders, .  is  likely  to  find  favour  with 
them,  which  would,  in  an  appreci- 
able degree,  increase  the  pm  d 
their  position.     Whatever  may  be 
the  consequences  to  Denmark,  the 
law  of  self-preservation  imperativelr 
demands  that  they  should  first  con- 
sult    their    own    safety.      Should 
Carl  XV.  die    without    manying 
again  and  leaving  a  son  to  succeed 
him,  the  crown  will  pass  to  his 
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brother,  Prince  Oscar,  who  is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  popular  manners, 
and  is  not  wanting  in  ability. 

The  execative  and  administrative 
functions  of  government  are  vested 
in  the  sovereign,  while  he  shares 
with  the  Riksdag  the  responsibili- 
ties of  legislation.  His  consent  is 
necessaiy  to  all  measures  passed  by 
the  Biksdag,  and  his  power  of  re- 
jection is  not  unfrequently  exercised. 
The  nomination  to  the  principal 
public  offices  alike  in  Church  and 
State  lies  with  him,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  judicial 
system  is  specially  committed  to 
his  charge.  There  are  some  limi- 
tations upon  his  powers  in  this 
respect.  Only  Swedes  are  eligible 
for  appointments,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  professorships  in  the  univer- 
sities (exclusive  of  fche  theological 
chairs)  and  teacherships  in  the 
various  institutions  for  art,  science, 
and  technical  instruction.  To  these 
foreigners  may  be  nominated,  if 
they  profess  their  adherence  to  the 
Protestant  creed  ;  but  commands  in 
the  army  may  be  bestowed  on  for- 
eigners without  reference  to  their  re- 
ligious belief.  Portresses,  however, 
may  not  be  committed  to  their 
keeping.  By  naturalisation,  for- 
eigners receive  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship,  except 
eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
Stats-Rad  or  Council  of  State.  The 
Stats-Rad  forms  the  chief  check 
upon  the  sovereign  in  the  exercise 
of  the  very  wide  powers  with  which 
he  is  endowed  by  the  constitution, 
and  is  responsible  for  all  his  public 
actings.  It  consists  of  ten  mem- 
bers, seven  of  whom  are  the  heads 
of  the  Departments  of  Justice,  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Home  Office,  the  Exchequer, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  The 
remaining  three  have  no  special 
duties  assigned  them,  but  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present  at  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Council,  and  to  share 
the  responsibility  of  the  resolutions 
arrived  at.     The  Stats-Rad  is  no- 


minated by  the  King,  and  occupies 
much  the  same  position  which  the 
Ministry  does  in  England.  They 
are  not,  however,  of  necessity  mem- 
bers of  the  Biksdag ;  to  which,  if 
not  chosen  by  any  constituency, 
they  have  free  right  of  entrance 
and  of  taking  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions and  discussions,  but  without 
the  privilege  of  voting.  This  system 
is  recommended  by  the  considera- 
tion that  the  services  of  eminent 
statesmen  are  thus  not  dependent 
upon  the  accident  of  an  election; 
and  at  the  same  time  no  excessive 
power  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
the  executive  from  the  possession 
of  such  a  seat  not  conferring  a  vote. 
An  adverse  vote  does  not  ensure 
the  dismissal  of  ^a  Miuistry  whose 
policy  is  obnoxious  to  the  majority, 
but  naturally  leads  to  their  resigna- 
tion when  they  find  it  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  government  on  account 
of  the  strength  of  the  opposition. 
Thus  the  late  Bill  for  the  Reorga- 
nisation of  the  Army,  and  for 
placing  the  liability  to  service  on  a 
different  footing,  only  occasioned  the 
downfall  of  the  government  after  it 
had  been  severed  times  before  the 
Chambers  and  as  often  rejected. 
No  resolution  affecting  foreign 
affairs  can  be  decided  on  by  the 
King,  except  in  the  presence  of 
three  councillors,  in  addition  to 
the  minister  whose  department  it 
affects,  and  important  questions 
can  only  be  determined  in  a  full 
Council.  After  hearing  the  opinions 
of  the  Council,  the  King  decides  the 
question  as  may  seem  best  to  him^ 
and  the  responsibility  for  his  deci- 
sion rests  with  those  members  who 
have  either  approved  of,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  opposed  his  opinion.  The 
proceedings  of  all  meetings  must 
be  preserved  in  writing ;  and  to  es- 
cape responsibility,  the  objections 
stated  must  be  carefully  minuted. 
Although  the  sovereign  has  the 
power  of  deciding,  a  check  is  pro- 
vided against  his  arbitrary  abuse  of 
it,  by  the  requirement  that,  in  addi-> 
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tion  to  ihe  sabscription  of  the  King, 
all  decrees  shall  be  oonntersigned 
by  the  minister  to  whose  depart- 
ment it  belongs,  and  who  by  so 
sig^ning  incurs  fall  responsibility. 

In  the  event  of  his  disapproval, 
he  may  refiise  to  sign,  bnt  is  then 
held  to  have  resigned  his  office. 
War  can  be  proclaimed,  or  peace 
concladed,  only  after  a  discTission  in 
a  full  meeting  of  the  Council,  from 
which  the  King  receives  authority 
to  give  effect  to  their  resolution, 
though  nominally  the  carrying  of 
it  out  is  left  to  his  option.  The 
public  duties  incumbent  on  the 
monarch  are  not  inconsiderable ;  and 
the  present  occupant  of  the  throne 
is  understood  to  devote  much  time 
to  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  to 
enter  heartily  into  measures  pro- 
posed for  its  benefit.  As  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  the  army  his 
authority  in  time  of  war  is  very 
extensive,  so  far  as  concerns  miU- 
tary  operations ;  but  fortunately,  for 
Sweden,  her  warlike  resources  have 
not  been  put  to  the  test  since  the 
days  when  the  Swedish  contingent, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bemadotte, 
then  Crown  Prince,  aided  in  the 
deliverance  of  Europe  from  the 
yoke  of  Napoleon. 

Compared  with  the  great  armies 
of  the  Continent  Sweden  now  pre- 
sents but  a  poor  figure,  notwith- 
standing that  its  military  establish- 
ment is  much  what  it  was  when  at 
the  zenith  of  its  glory.  The  regular 
army,  which  is  permanently  em- 
bodied, numbers  only  five  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  but  the  chief 
dependence  of  the  country  is  upon 
the  *  indelter  '  army,  which  is  main- 
tained in  a  somewhat  peculiar  man- 
ner. The  whole  cultivated  land  of 
Sweden  was  anciently  divided  into 
'  hemman,'  an  arbitrary  measure 
varying  according  to  the  then  value 
of  the  ground.  The  *  hemman '  can 
only  be  sold  in  whole  or  in  certain 
specified  shares,  (as  in  the  case  of 
ships  under  our  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,)  and  public  burdens  are  imposed 


with  reference  to  this  division— 
among  others,  that  of  the  support 
of  a  soldier,  who  must  be  famished 
with    a    cottage   and   a   piece  of 
ground  sufficient  for  his  mainten- 
ance.     In    process    of    time    the 
inequalities  of  such  a  mode  of  taxa- 
tion have  much  increased,  throngh 
the  unequal  manner  in  which  the 
value  of  property  has  risen.    The 
estates  of  the  nobles,  too,  possessed 
an  exemption  from  these  bnrdens, 
which  they  still  retain  even  when  in 
the  hands  of  purchasers  belonging 
to  other  classes.     Under  this  sys- 
tem the  number  of  soldiers  onlj 
amounted  to  twenty-four  thonsand 
infantry  and    four    thonsand  five 
hundred  cavalry,  a  force  qnite  in- 
adequate to    the    defence   of  the 
country;     even    if   the    National- 
Be  varing,  or  MiKtia,  said  tonnmber 
eighty  thousand  men,  be  taken  into 
consideration.     All  young  men  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-five  are 
liable  to  be  enrolled  in  this  latter 
force,    and    to    undergo   a  slight 
amount  of  drill ;    exemptions  are, 
however,  obtained  for  a  small  paj- 
ment,  and  not  much  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  such  a  force,  even  if  it 
amounted  to  the  full  number  abore 
stated.    Accordingly,  a  modification 
of  the  German  system  has  been  pro- 
posed ;   but  has  been  successl^ij 
resisted,     partly     by     those    who 
thought  that  their  burdens  woold 
be  thereby  enlarged,  and  partly  bj 
those  who  were  of  opinion  that  no 
additional   security  would  be  ob- 
tained.    Probably  some  alteration 
in    the    military    system    of   the 
country    will   be  effected,  though 
not  of  such  a  sweeping  character. 
Great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  representation  of  the 
people,  the  old  machinery  of  which 
was  cumbrous  and  anomalous  in  the 
extreme.     The  States  of  the  Realm, 
as  they  were  called,  consisted  of 
four     distinct     Houses,    of    equal 
weight,  whose  joint  assent  was  re- 
quired to  every  measure  before  it 
could  receive  the  royal  approval. 
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If  the  object  of  the  framers  had 
been    to    devise   a    system    ander 
"which  legislation  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  they  could  not  have 
fallen    upon    a  better  plan.     The 
heads  of  all  the  noble  families  in 
the  kingdom  were  members  of  the 
House  of   Nobles,   and  numbered 
between  four  hundred  and  five  hun- 
dred ;   in  that   of  the  Clergy,  the 
twelve  Bishops  had  seats  ex  officio, 
along    with    forty-five  representa- 
tives of  the  inferior  clergy;    the 
burghers  and  peasants  had  respect- 
ively forty- seven  and  one  hundred 
and  twelve  deputies  ;  the  former  of 
w^hom  were  elected  by  the  members 
of  the  guild,  and  not  by  the  mass 
of  the  citizens.     The  anomalies  of 
this  system  of  representation  pressed 
upon  the  people  more  than  the  slow- 
ness of  legislation,  which  was  par- 
tially obviated  by  the  great  influence 
which  the  Court  had  over  the  mem- 
bers.    In   Sweden  all  the  descen- 
dants of  a  noble  were   accounted 
noble,  and  as  they  were  considered 
to  be  represented  by  the  seat  which 
the  head  of  the  family  had  in  the 
House   of  Nobles,  no  noble,  except 
the  head  of  the  family,  could  sit  in 
that  House,  and  they  were  equally 
excluded  from  the  other  Houses. 
More  irritating  still,  large  classes 
of  wealthy  proprietors,  who  were 
not  of  noble  birth  and  did  not  be- 
long to  the  peasant  class,  had  no 
representation  at  all ;  and  in  towns, 
all   but  the  favoured  members  of 
the    guilds    were    excluded    from 
the  right  either  of  electing  or  be- 
ing elected.     No  one  was  satisfied 
with  this  state  of  matters,  not  even 
the  privileged  classes,  and  heavy 
fines  had  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
electoral  districts  to  induce  the  pea- 
sants to  send  representatives.     As 
they    were    obliged    to  pay  their 
deputies,  they  would  willingly  have 
neglected  to  exercise  their  privilege, 
and  in  default  sometimes  returned 
not  the  most  worthy  candidate,  but 
the   one  who  promised  to  accept 
the  smallest  remuneration.  Accord- 


ingly, after  much  discussion  and  ex- 
citement, the  Government  3rielded 
to  the  strongly  expressed  wish  of 
the   country,  and  carried  through 
the  several  Houses  the  abolition  of 
the  States  of  the  Realm,  subject  to 
some   concessions  in  favor  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  and  substituted 
in  their  place  the  Riksdag,  which 
consists  of  two  elective  Chambers. 
The  change  has  proved  highly  ad- 
vantageous ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
country  has  received  a  new  impetus 
from  the  greater  ease  with  which 
the  work  of  legislation  is   carried 
on  ;  while  the  Government  has  been 
rendered  sensibly  more  responsible 
for  its  actings. 

The  constitution  of  the  Riksdasr 
is  settled  with  great  care,  as  well 
as  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to 
exercise  its  powers.  Though  both 
Houses  are  elective,  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  First  Chamber  render 
it  aristocratic  alike  in  its  personnel 
and  in  its  tendencies.  Its  members 
are  chosen,  not  by  the  electors,  but 
in  the  counties  by  the  Land  sting, 
or  provincial  council ;  and  in  the 
towns  by  the  Stadsfullmaktare,  who 
perform  similar  frinctions.  These 
bodies,  though  chosen  by  the  general 
body  of  the  electors,  are  practically 
independent  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  of  voting  in  the  elections 
for  the  First  Chamber.  Their  own 
elections  turn  not  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  likely  to  dis- 
charge this  particular  duty,  but 
upon  their  general  administrative 
capacity,  and  number  in  their  ranks 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent classes.  No  one  can  be  a 
member  of  the  First  Chamber  who 
is  not  above  thirty- five  years  of  age, 
or  does  not  possess  property  taxed 
as  of  the  value  of  80,000  rix-dollars, 
or  is  assessed  on  an  income  of 
4,000  rix-dollars.  A  rix-dollar  is 
worth  about  is.  1^.,  and  though 
this  property  is  not  high  according 
to  English  ideas,  it  has  an  exclusive 
tendency  in  a  country  where  there 
is  little  wealth.     If,   after  having 
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been  elected,  a  member  loses  his 
property,  be  is  obliged  to  resign  bis 
seat.  The  members  of  the  Second 
Chamber,  again,  are  elected  bj  the 
constitnencies,  who  choose  electors, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  for  each 
parish,  and  an  additional  one  for 
each  500  inhabitants.  The  sole 
duty  of  the  electors  is  to  give  effect 
to  the  wishes  of  the  parish  by  which 
they  are  chosen,  and  having  voted 
for  the  candidates,  their  office  ex- 
pires. The  property-qualification 
in  the  case  of  the  Second  Chamber  is 
much  lower,  and  besides,  the  mem- 
bers receive  a  salary  of  1,200  dollars 
for  each  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Riksdag,  in  addition  to  tneir  tra- 
velling expenses.  The  members  of 
the  First  Chamber  are  mostly 
nobles,  large  landed  proprietors,  and 
officers  ;  while  the  Second  Chamber 
is  composed  of  peasants,  clergymen, 
and  others  of  the  middle  class.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  present  at  the 
Biksdag  without  being  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  inferioriiy  in  the 
latter,  as  well  in  rank  as  in  ability. 
By  force  of  law  the  Riksdag  meets 
on  January  15  in  each  year,  and 
cannot  be  dissolved,  except  with 
its  own  consent,  until  it  has  sat 
for  four  months.  If  the  King 
think  that  circumstances  render 
it  necessary,  :  he  may  summon 
an  extraordinaiy  meeting  at  any 
time,  at  which  only  the  special  busi- 
ness for  which  it  has  been  called 
can  be  discussed.  The  first  duty 
of  the  members  on  their  arrival  in 
Stockholm,  where  the  Riksdag 
meets,  is  to  present  to  an  official, 
appointed  by  the  King,  their  com- 
missions, in  order  to  be  verified. 
On  the  opening  day  they  attend 
divine  service  in  one  of  the  churches, 
and  immediately  thereafter  go  to 
the  Riksaal,  a  fine  hall  in  the 
Palace,  where  the  King  reads  an 
address.  The  speakers  of  the  two 
Chambers  then  read  addresses  in 
reply,   in  which  they  express    in 

gsneral  terms  the  loyalty  of  the 
iksdag,     without      giving      any 


opinion  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
King's  speech.  They  then  meet 
in  their  separate  halls,  and  proceed 
to  the  election  of  secretaries  and 
other  offidab.  The  speakers  aie 
named  by  the  King,  but  must  be 
members  of  the  Riksdag.  If  not 
dissolved  by  the  King,  who  has  it 
in  his  power  to  order  a  new  elec- 
tion of  either  or  both  Chambers  at 
any  time  after  the  expiry  of  four 
months  from  the  date  of  meeting, 
the  Second  Chamber  requires  to  be 
re-elected  every  three,  and  the  First 
Chamber  every  nine  years.  The 
principal  peculiarity  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business  consists  in  the 
system  of  Standing  Committees, 
which  is  regarded  by  Swedish  poli- 
ticians as  a  great  aia  to  legislatfon. 
Immediately  after  the  verification 
of  their  powers  is  completed,  each 
Chamber  proceeds  to  the  election 
by  ballot  of  half  the  members  for 
five  standing  committees,  respec- 
tively called  the  Constitution,  the 
State,  the  Exchequer,  the  Bank,  and 
the  Law  Committees,  to  which  all 
measures,  when  brought  for  the 
first  time  before  the  Riksdag,  are 
remitted  to  be  considered,  amended, 
and  reported  on.  Only  after  the 
report  has  been  made,  do  the  Cham- 
bers proceed  to  discuss  them.  By 
this  expedient  crude  and  ill-advised 
legislation  is  avoided,  and  bills  can- 
not be  hurried  through  the  Cham- 
bers without  their  real  import  and 
bearing  being  understood,  at  the 
same  time  that  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent contradictory  enactments  from 
being  passed.  This  preliminary 
sifting  also  expedites  the  passing  of 
measures  through  the  Riksdag,  the 
time  of  which  is  not  wasted  in  ram- 
bling and  inconclusive  debates.  The 
two  Chambers  sit  and  vote  sepa- 
rately, and  are  occupied  with  ihe 
preparation  of  bills  U>  be  presented 
to  the  Eong  for  his  approval,  and 
the  consideration  of  proposals  ema- 
nating from  him. 

The    freedom    of  the    press   is 
jealously  watched  over  by  the 
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dag ;  whicli  throws  a  special  pro- 
tection over  it  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  conunission  of  six  com- 
petent men,  before  whom  any 
anthor  or  publisher  may  lay  a  new 
work,  and  demand  their  opinion 
npon  the  qaestion,  whether  its  pub- 
lication would  expose  either  of  them 
to  a  prosecution  for  a  contravention 
of  the  laws  relating  to  this  subject. 
If  the  commission  consider  that  its 
character  is  unobjectionable,  no  legal 
proceedings  can  afterwards  be  in- 
stituted by  the  government  against 
the  publisher  or  author,  whose  re- 
sponsibility for  the  contents  of  the 
book  is  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  commission.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  parties  may  publish  at 
their  own  risk,  if  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  is  adverse.  Practically 
the  press  is  <»  free  as  in  England, 
and  little  or  no  restraint  is  placed 
upon  the  right  of  the  newspapers, 
and  other  organs  of  public  opinion, 
to  comment  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  countiy. 

A  seat  in  the  Biksdag,  though  re- 
garded as  an  honour,  is  not  made  an 
object  of  ambition,  and  as  yet  the 
violence  and  party  animosity  which 
characterise  our  elections  are  un- 
known. Onereasonofthismaybethe 
refusal  of  wealthy  gentlemen  to  sit 
in  the  Second  Chamber ;  while  the 
select  constituencies  in  whose  hands 
theelections  tothe  First  Chamber  are 
placed,  are  too  small  and  too  inde- 
pendent to  afford  much  scope  for  the 
action  of  election  agents.  It  would 
not  bo  too  much  to  say,  that  election 
as  a  member  of  the  Kiksdag  is 
viewed  rather  as  a  duty  incumbent 
npon  those  who  are  nominated  than 
as  a  £Ehvour  for  which  they  have  to 
be  grateful.  The  benefit  conferred 
is  thought  to  be  on  the  part  of  the 
representative,  and  not  on  that  of 
the  constituency.  So  far  as  parties 
exist  in  the  Biksdag,  the  antago- 
nism is  rather  between  town  and 
country,  than  between  the  exponents 
of  more  or  less  liberal  opinions. 

In    each    county    a    Landsting, 


already  alluded  to,  is  constituted 
for  the  despatch  of  matters  relating 
to  its  internal  organisation,  such  as 
the  imposition  of  taxes  for  local 
pui3K)ses.  The  members  are  chosen 
directly  by  the  constituencies,  and 
generally  &om  a  highly  respectable 
class.  The  matters  brought  before 
them-  are  disposed  of  in  a  sensible 
business-like  manner,  without  ora- 
torical display.  They  hold  their 
meetings  at  certain  specified  times, 
and  fines  are  imposed  for  absence 
without  excuse,  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  which  a  roll  is  called  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
day's  proceedings.  No  properly- 
qualified  person  can  refuse  a  nomi- 
nation to  the  Landsting,  unless 
possessed  of  certain  grounds  of 
exemption,  and  great  care  is  taken 
to  secure  that  the  members  of  the 
Landsting  are  of  unblemished 
character.  At  a  Landsting  at 
which  we  were  lately  present, 
objection  was  taken  against  the 
eligibility  of  one  member  when  he 
presented  his  credentials  on  the 
ground  that  thirty  years  before  he 
had  been  convicted  of  fraud  in 
regard  to  the  sale  of  a  horse,  and 
in  spite  of  his  defence,  that  he  was 
wrongly  convicted,  the  Landsting 
held  him  disqualified.  The  towns 
possess  a  similar  organisation,  and 
each  parish  or  commune  is  also 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  self- 
government,  and  elects  persons  to 
manage  matters  purely  relating  to 
it.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
account,  that  there  must  be  a  great 
amount  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
people,  and  that  much  power  is 
placed  directly  in  their  hands. 
Several  causes  contribute  to  pre- 
vent its  abuse.  The  population  is 
sparse ;  and,  except  perhaps  in 
Stockholm,  no  large  class  of  the 
community  is  sunk  in  extreme 
poverty,  though  many  of  the  com- 
forts which  an  English  workman 
wotdd  think  indispensable,  are  often 
wanting.  In  thinly-inhabited  dis- 
tricts there  is  little  opportunity  for 
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noisj  and  unBcrapulonfl  demagogaes 
obtaining  inflnenoe,  and  where 
every  man  knows  his  neighbour, 
character  ,and  respectabihty  have 
their  proper  weight. 

Elementary  education,  too,  is  nni- 
Tersally  diffnsed  ;  the  acquisition  of 
which  is  rendered  imperative  by  the 
necessity  laid  upon  every  Swede, 
with  some  exceptions,  of  being 
confirmed  before  he  can  marry, 
or  exercise  many  of  the  ordinary 
rights  of  manhood,  while  none 
are  admitted  to  confirmation  who 
are  unable  to  read  and  write.  The 
result  is  that  the  Swedes  are  a 
well-educated  people,  if  the  posses- 
sion of  these  simple  acquirements 
be  taken  as  the  test.  The  poorest 
classes  again  are  excluded  from  the 
right  of  voting,  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  payment  of  a  small  sum 
of  direct  taxes.  The  ballot  is 
universally  made  use  of,  alike  in 
the  elections  for  the  Riksdag,  and 
for  the  parish  board.  In  the 
Biksdag  itself,  as  well  as  in  the 
Landsiing  and  other  governing 
bodies  it  is  used  in  the  determina- 
tion of  all  questions.  Even  the 
appointment  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees in  the  Riksdag,  and  matters 
so  trifling  as  the  reduction  of  the 
salary  of  the  secretary  to  a  Land- 
sting,  its  use  is  imperative,  except 
where  the  decision  is  given  by 
acclamation,  and  acquiesced  in.  So 
far  as  a  stranger  can  form  an 
opinion  upon  such  questions,  the 
government  of  the  country  seems 
to  be  settled  upon  a  basis,  which 
not  merely  produces  satisfaction  in 
the  governed,  but  is  in  fact  well 
adapted  to  the  development  of  its 
resources,  and  the  security  of  its 
well-being. 

The  administration  of  justice  is 
anxiously  cared  for,  and  in  the 
higher  courts  its  purity  seems  to  be 
undoubted.  The  State  has  set 
before  itself  the  twofold  aim  of 
bringing  justice  to  every  man's 
door,  and  of  doing  so  in  the 
cheapest  manner ;  in  the  latter  of 
which    objects  its    success  cannot 


be  denied.  For  judicial  parpoaes 
Sweden  is  divided  into  three  pro- 
vinces ;  each  of  which  is  fonushed 
with  a  Court  of  Appeal,  as  well  as 
numerous  Courts  of  the  First  b- 
stance.  Forty-four  Domsagor,  or 
small  districts,  are  subjecc  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Svea-Hofratt,  which 
holds  its  sittings  in  Stockholm; 
forty-three  to  that  of  Gota-Hofrat 
in  Jonkoping ;  while  Scania-Hof- 
ratt  only  comprises  fifteen  within 
its  bounds.  In  the  Courts  of  the 
First  Instance  a  single  Haradshot- 
ding  or  judge  sits  for  the  trial  of 
all  cases,  with  no  limitation,  either 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  property  at 
stake,  or  the  nature  of  the  lawsuit. 
Excepting  prosecutions  under  the 
laws  regelating  the  press,  jniv- 
trial  is  unknown ;  but  its  want  is 
made  up  by  the  presence  of  twelve 
substantial  peasants  in  the  country 
districts,  who  act  as  assessors  of  the 
Hiirodshofding,  though  vested  with 
but  slight  authority,  since  only 
when  unanimous  can  they  over-ride 
the  decision  of  the  judge.  These 
assessors  are  elected  by  the  inhahi- 
tants  of  the  district,  and  hold  their 
appointment  for  two  years,  h 
towns  there  are  also  assessors,  and 
the  Burgomaster,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  crown  from  a  list  of  thret?, 
chosen  by  the  citizens,  is  chairman 
of  the  court.  In  the  absence  of 
lawyers,  the  assessors  are  found  ot 
some  use  in  preventing  thejudgr 
from  taking  a  one-sided  view  of  the 
case,  for  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  Swedish  law  assumes  that 
every  man  can  state  his  own  case, 
in  spite  of  the  adage  warning  the 
man,  who  is  his  own  lawyer,  that 
he  has  a  fool  for  his  client.  The 
profession  of  a  barrister  does  not 
exist,  and  the  only  resource  for  a 
litigant,  who  is  distrustful  of  his 
own  legal  powers,  is  to  give  a  man- 
date to  some  clever  friend  to 
speak  for  him.  The  duty  also  is 
incumbent  on  the  judge  to  assist 
by  his  advice  the  suitors  in  the 
conduct  of  the  case  ;  and  in  giving 
judgment  he  must  state  the  steps 
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which  the  defeated  party  may  take 
in  order  to  obtain  its  reversal,  as 
well  as  the  time  within  which  he 
may  avail  himself  of  his  privilege  of 
appeal.  Two  other  reasons  exist, 
which  may  explain  the  fact  that 
such  a  system  does  not  frequently 
result  in  the  miscarriage  of  justice : 
the  one  is  the  general  education  of 
the  people,  and  the  other  is  the 
great  simplicity  of  the  Swedish 
jurisprudence. 

The  law,  which  was  codified  in 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  is  con- 
tained, with  the  subsequent  addi- 
tions and  amendments,  in  a  couple 
of  volumes  of  no  great  size.  To 
them  the  peasant  may  apply  his 
mind,  and  having  found  the  law 
applicable  to  his  circumstances, 
states  it  to  the  court.  No  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  separating  what 
is  repealed  from  what  remains  in- 
tact, as  the  industry  of  Swedish 
jurists  is  exercised  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  editions  of  the  code, 
showing  the  changes  introduced  in 
the  law.  Nor  is  the  litigant  driven 
to  extract  from  the  contradictory 
opinions  of  learned  judges  the  rule 
which  suits  the  facts,  for  precedents 
have  no  weight  assigned  to  them. 
The  Swedes,  besides,  are  not  litigi- 
ous, and  the  questions  arising  for 
decision  are  rarely  involved  in 
much  intricacy.  A  very  perfect 
system  of  land  registers,  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  court, 
almost  excludes  that  large  class  of 
cases  which  elsewhere  arise  in  re- 
gard to  its  possession ;  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  has  only  of 
late  years  begun  to  assume  those 
dimensions  which  are  fruitfal  in 
disputed  points.  Still,  the  increased 
number  and  intricacy  of  the  rela- 
tions into  which  persons  are  brought 
by  the  rapid  development  of  modem 
civilisation  cannot  but  prove  fatal 
to  a  system  suited  to  a  more  simple 
state  of  society.  Even  as  matters 
stand,  people  begin  to  find  that  the 
demands  made  on  their  time  and 
attention  will  not  allow  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  court.     The  change  has 


already  begun,  for  in  those  cases  in 
which  a  mandatory  appears  for  the 
party,  the  court  allows  him  a  small 
fee  in  the  event  of  success,  and  in 
the  larger  towns  men  are  to  be 
found  who  make  a  trade  of  pleading 
cases  for  litigants.  They  do  not, 
however,  occupy  any  recognised 
position,  nor  do  they  necessarily 
pass  ^through  any  legal  training. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  not  regarded 
with  favour  from  the  great  number 
of  sharks  who  are  said  to  be  found 
in  their  ranks. 

From  the  decisions  of  the  Courts 
of  First  Instance,  an  appeal  lies  in 
every  case  to  the  appropiiate  Hof- 
ratten,  which  consists  of  a  president, 
judges,  and  legal  assessors,  the  latter 
of  whom  are  simply  younger  judges, 
with  smaller  salaries.  The  Courts 
of  Appeal  sit  in  private  for  the 
revisal  of  the  judgments  complained 
of,  and  are  divided  into  sections  for 
the  greater  despatch  of  business. 
Thus  Gota-Hofratt  is  divided  into 
five  sections,  each  of  which  consists 
of  two  judges  and  three  assessors, 
and  to  each  section  an  equal  num- 
ber of  appeals  is  assigned.  In  some 
few  cases  a  larger  number  of  judges 
are  required  to  consider  the  points 
raised ;  but  a  section,  which  is  in 
doubt  regarding  the  disposal  of  an 
appeal,  cannot  call  in  the  assistance 
of  the  others,  though  the  members 
may  privately  get  advice  from  their 
brother  judges.  Before  these  courts, 
neither  the  party  nor  anyone  repre- 
senting him  is  permitted  to  appear, 
and  the  public  are  not  admitted  to 
their  sittings,  the  whole  proceedings 
at  which  are  kept  secret.  All  the 
papers  in  the  cases,  with  the  report 
of  the  evidence  and  the  judgment 
of  the  inferior  court,  are  laid  before 
the  appellate  judges,  who  give  their 
decision  in  writing.  The  appellant 
may  also  put  in  a  written  statement 
of  the  grounds  of  his  appeal.  The 
expenses  of  an  unsuccessful  litiga- 
tion, where  there  has  been  little  or 
no  evidence  led,  sometimes  amounts, 
inclusive  of  the  fee,  to  the  success- 
ful party's  mandatory,  to  not  more 
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than  1 8  rix-dollars,  or  il.  sterling. 
Law  can  scarcely  be  rendered 
cheaper  than  this. 

From  the  Hof-rlLtten,  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  Hogsta  Domstol,  a  tri- 
bunal sitting  in  Stockholm,  the 
proceedings  of  which  are  also  pri- 
vate. It  consists  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, eight  of  whom  must  be  pre- 
sent at  the  decision  of  important 
matters,  but  five,  or  four,  if  nnani- 
mous,  are  sufficient  for  the  settle- 
ment of  smaller  cases.  The  Eling 
has  the  right  of  being  present  at  its 
deliberations,  and  when  present,  has 
two  votes  in  the  determination  of 
every  question.  To  this  tribunal 
points  regarding  the  interpretation 
of  the  law  may  be  referred  by  the 
inferior  judges,  and  the  royal  votes 
upon  them  are  to  be  counted,  even 
when  the  King  is  not  present  in  the 
court  during  the  consideration  of 
them. 

The  prosecution  of  criminals  is 
entrusted  to  a  Justitie  Canzler,  or 
Attomey-Greneral,  appointed  by  the 
King,  who,  in  his  turn,  names  Fiscals 
to  act  as  his  deputies  throughout 
the  country.  He  is  also  chanred 
with  the  ^endght  of  the  jnd^s, 
whose  deviations  from  strict  recti- 
tude he  is  bound  to  notice.  This 
latter  duty  is  also  committed  by 
the  Biksdag  to  an  Ombudsman, 
whose  right  of  surveillance  extends 
to  all  the  public  offices,  which  he 
may  enter  at  pleasure,  and  his 
demands  for  iilrmatio;  mast  be 
at  once  complied  with.  He  is  en- 
titled to  be  present  at  the  sittings 
of  all  the  Courts,  though  not  to 
take  any  part  in  their  proceedings. 
Further,  once  in  three  years,  the 
Biksdag  nominates  a  commission  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  Hogsta  Domstol,  and  to  report 
whether  any,  and  if  so,  what  judges 
ought  to  retire.  No  reasons  need 
be  alleged ;  and  this  mode  of  dis- 
missal does  not  infer  any  turpitude 
or  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
retiring  judges,  who  become  there- 
upon entitled  to  pensions. 

The  Constitation  also   provides 


for  the  erection  of  a  Biks-Batt,  or 
High  Court,  for  the  trial  of  great 
public  officials  accused  of  malversa- 
tion or  other  serious  charges.  If 
condemned,  they  may  be  pardoned 
by  the  King,  but  not  to  die  effect 
of  being  reinstated  in  their  offices. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury bribery  was  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  the  imitation  of 
French  manners  and  morality, 
patronised  by  the  Court  during  the 
reign  of  Grustavns  HI.  had  under- 
mined the  old  Scandinavian  virtues, 
and  destroyed  much  of  the  pnblic 
spirit  of  the  nation.  The  venom  of 
corruption  is  only  expelled  witli 
difficulty ;  and  though  the  character 
of  the  higher  officials  is  now  nn- 
tainted,  the  provisions  relating  io 
a  former  state  of  things  are  re- 
tained. 

The  prerogative  of  mercy  reflte 
with  the  King,  who  is  sometimes 
advised  by  the  Hogsta  Domstol  in 
his  exercise  of  it.  He  may  also 
mitigate  the  sentence;  but  the 
criminal  has  the  option  of  rejecting 
the  royal  clemency,  and  insisting  on 
the  original  sentence  being  carried 
out.  An  incident  in  the  reign  of  Ber- 
nadotte  affi>rds  a  carious  illustration 
of  the  working  of  this  law.  Captain 
Lindenberg,  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, was  refused  a  license  for  an 
additional  theatre  in  Stockhc^i 
which  reftisal  he  complained  of^  as 
illegal,  to  the  Ombudsman  ap- 
pointed by  the  States  of  the  Realm, 
and  besides  published  his  oompbunt 
in  his  newspaper.  The  Govern- 
ment prosecuted  him,  and  stnino^ 
the  law,  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
a  case  of  constructive  treason. 
proceeding  upon  some  half-for- 
gotten and  obsolete  statutes.  He 
was  convicted  and  condemned 
to  death ;  but  the  public  indignation 
was  so  intense,  that  the  Wxasiiy 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  advise 
the  King  to  mitigate  the  severitf 
of  the  sentence,  which  was  accord- 
ingly commuted  to  one  of  imprison- 
ment for  a  short  term  of  yeaff- 
Captain  Lindenberg,   however,  in 
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reliance    on  his  legal  rights,    re- 
fused to"*  accept  of  the  mitigation, 
and  insisted  on  being  executed.  To 
escape  from  the  dilemma,  the  Go- 
yemment  determined  to  celebrate 
the  anniversaiy  of  the  Landing  of 
Bemadotte  in  Sweden,  an  event  up 
to  that  date  quite  neglected,  by  the 
proclamation  of  an  amnesty  to  all 
political    prisoners,    under    which 
Lindenberg,   the    only   representa- 
tive of  that  class,  was  set  at  liberty. 
No  sketch  of  the  Swedish  Con- 
stitution would  be  complete,  with- 
out some  allusion  to  the  place  occu- 
pied by  the  Church  in  its  relations 
to  the  State  which,  though  not  so 
important  as  formerly,  is  still  very 
influential  in  its  official  aspect.    The 
country    is    divided    into     twelve 
bishoprics,   among  which  that   of 
IJpsala  holds  the  pre-eminence  as 
the   seat  of  an  archbishopric,   an 
office   conferring  upon  its    holder 
merely  a  titular  supremacy.     The 
archbishop  presides  in  the  Convoca- 
tion of  the  clergy,  and  represents 
the  Church  on  the  occasion  of  great 
state  ceremonials ;  in  other  respects, 
his  position  difiers  in  nothing  from 
that   of  the    other    bishops.     The 
powers  of  the  bishops  in  their  re- 
spective dioceses,  though  not  sub- 
ject to  control  from  the  archbishop, 
are  strictly  limited,  and  the  sanction 
of  a   consistory  is  required  in  all 
important    matters.     In   order    to 
reconcile  the  clergy  to  the  loss  of 
influence  ensuing  firom  the  abolition 
of  the  House  of  the  Clergy,  a  Convo- 
cation was  instituted  for  the  discus- 
sion of  purely  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, and  is  endowed  with  the  right 
of  vetoing  any  measure  passed  by 
the  Biksdag,  which  may  seem  to 
them  to  be  injurious  to  the  Church. 
The  income  of  the  Church  is  derived 
partly  from  Church  lands  and  partly 
from  tithes,  the  latter  of  which  in 
Old  Sweden  amount  to  an  actual 
tenth  of  the  produce,  and  are  felt 
as  a  severe  harden  on  the  land; 


but  in  Bohuslan  and  the  adjacent 
provinces,  which  anciently  did  not 
belong  to  the  Swedish  Crown,  the 
tithes  are  lighter.  The  (Jovem- 
ment,  in  the  attempt  to  conciliate 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
districts,  fixed  the  tithe,  payable  by 
each  'hemma'  at  a  comparatively 
small  sum  in  money,  and  certain 
annual  dues  of  milk  and  butter. 
The  glebes,  farmed  by  the  clergy 
themselves  are  often  large,  some- 
times extending  to  several  hundred 
acres,  the  care  of  which,  of  course, 
materially  detracts  from  the  time 
bestowed  on  the  cure  of  souls  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  The  patron- 
age to  vacant  churches  lies  either 
with  the  parishioners,  or  with  the 
Crown ;  the  latter  of  which  retains 
the  right  of  nominating  the  bishops, 
but  generally  from  a  leet  of  three 
recommended  by  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese.  Since  the  abolition  of  the 
States  of  the  Bealm,  the  Church 
has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  for- 
mer power;  but  as  the  Government 
continues  to  support  it,  its  official 
influence  is  still  extensive.  The 
clergy  lie  under  no  disability  so  far 
as  the  right  of  election  to  either 
Chamber  is  concerned,  and  several 
of  them  have  obtained  seats  in  the 
Second  Chamber,  of  which  Arch- 
bishop Sundberg,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable abilities,  and  administra- 
tive talents,  has  been  appointed 
President  by  the  king.  Though 
regarded  with  much  indifierence 
by  the  mass  of  the  laity,  no  power- 
ful party  is  animated  by^feelings  of 
hostility  towards  the  Church. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  a  coun- 
try, which  in  former  days  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe;  and  whose  customs  and 
scenery  still  surround  it  with  in- 
terest, and  are  every  year  attract- 
ing more  and  more  Englishmen  to 
visit  its  shores. 

T. 
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PAPAL  IRELAND. 


SINCE  O'Conneirs  Repeal  Move- 
ment  whicli  ended  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1848,  it  mnst  be  confessed 
that  the  coarse  of  events  has  been 
greatlj  in  favonr  of  England  and 
the  (Jnion.  The  famine  and  emi- 
gration so  thinned  the  population 
that  there  was  no  longer  a  ^  sur- 
^liM.*  It  ceased  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  demand  for  labonr.  The 
Church  Establishment,  the  monu- 
ment of  conquest,  and  the  instating 
garrison  of  Protestant  ascendency, 
has  been  abolished,  while  an  effec- 
tual legal  restraint  has  been  put  up- 
on oppressive  landlordism.  Church- 
men denounced  and  execrated  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  Parliament  for 
the  work  of  disestablishment,  as  a 
betrayal  of  trust,  an  abandonment 
of  truth,  a  denial  of  God  as  the 
Ruler  of  Nations.  Yet  Mr.  Gal- 
braith,  in  his  speech  before  the  Cor- 
poration, stated  emphatically  and 
repeatedly,  that  if  the  question  were 
then  put  to  the  vote,  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  of  the  Irish  clergy  would 
have  voted  that  the  Church  should 
not  be  BK-established.  Here,  then, 
was  a  Ml  confession  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's policy  was  sound — the  best 
policy  for  the  Church  herself  as 
well  as  for  Protestantism.  It  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  freedom  and  self-go- 
vernment, which  she  has  turned  to 
account  with  admirable  wisdom. 
How  strange  that,  in  presence  of 
these  facts,  men  should  have  made 
the  disestablishment  a  plea  for  the 
Kepeal  of  the  Union,  and  for  rush- 
ing into  the  arms  of  Nationalists 
and  Fenians  !  Protestants  charged 
the  advocates  of  the  Pope's  temporal 
power  with  conditional  allegiance, 
and  with  making  the  interests  of 
the  Church  paramount  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  Yet  they  went 
and  did  likewise.  Not  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  be  it  recol- 
lected, nor  its  discipline,  nor  its 


government,  nor  its  spiritual  pros- 
perity— ^but  its  old  political  cnist 
of  seculariiy,  its  mere  temporal 
power  and  wealth — its  estabUsli- 
ment  were  the  things  they  pre- 
ferred to  the  interest  of  the  nation. 
Parliament  had  placed  the  majority 
of  the  Irish  people  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  with  their  Protes- 
tant fellow  subjects,  removing  the 
greatest  barrier  to  social  progress, 
depriving  disaffection  of  its  vantage 
ground — and  for  that  some  clergy 
of  the  emancipated  Church  were 
ready  to  league  themselves  with  the 
irreconcilable  and  fanatical  enemies 
of  British  connection,  in  order  U> 
upset  the  Government.  A  few 
months  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
the  estimation  of  Liberals  incom* 
parably  the  greatest  bene&ctor  of 
Ireland  that  ever  ruled  the  desti- 
nies of  the  Empire.  He  is  now 
groaned  and  hissed  whenever  his 
name  is  mentioned  at  Home  Role 
meetings,  without  a  single  gratefnl 
voice  to  cheer  him.  Such  is  popu- 
lar justice  in  Ireland ! 

Mr.  Butt,  addressing  a  meeting  at 
Birmingham,  denounced  all  who 
questioned  the  fidelity  of  the  Papal 
party  to  the  national  cause  in  nnion 
with  Protestants,  as  *  fools  and 
knaves.'  A  Fellow  of  the  Dublin 
University,  occupying  a  position  far 
more  independent,  was  weak  enough 
to  express  himself  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. He  said :  *  If  we  had  a  Par- 
liament in  College  Green  there 
would  be  three  Catholics  in  it  to 
one  Protestant.  How  oflen  do  I 
hear — Oh !  we  would  be  with  you 
only  for  the  fear  we  have  of  Catho- 
lic Ascendency.  The  day  is  gone 
by  in  the  history  of  the  world  for 
religious  wars  founded  on  such 
pretension.  Those  who  thought 
otherwise  cast  an  aspersion  on  the 
character  of  Irish  CathoHcs.*— 
Now  here,  in  common  with  eveiy 
speaker,  on  the  Home  Rule  side,  he 
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blinked  the  real  point.  The  libeTal 
Protestants  who  are  afraid  of  Papal 
Ascendency  in  an  Irish  Parliament, 
do  not  mean  to  cast  any  aspersion 
on  the  character  of  Irish  Catholics. 
They  do  not  beHeve  them  to  be 
naturally  more  intolerant  than  Eng- 
lishmen or  Scotchmen,  or  than  Irish 
Protestants.  On  the  contrary,  they 
believe  them  to  be  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  certain  class  of  devo- 
tees, led  by  the  regular  clergy  and 
the  monastic  orders)  disposed  to 
live  in  peace  with  their  Protestant 
neighbours,  to  treat  them  fairly,  and 
let  them  alone  in  the  quiet  exercise 
of  their  religion.  To  put  the  ojms 
of  persecution  thus  upon  the  people, 
was  to  raise  a  false  issue  in  a  spirit 
of  cowardly  and  purblind  prudence. 
It  is  not  the  people  that  are  dis- 
trusted. It  is  the  Foreign  Tower, 
which  the  people  Trmst  obey,  on  pain 
of  excommunication  and  social  ruin ! 
If  the  Irish  people  had  the  same 
experience  of  the  rule  of  the  Papacy 
that  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  had, 
we  might  count  on  their  resisting 
and  rebelling  against  its  tyranny. 
But  they  have  never  felt  its  sword 
or  its  chains;  only  its  shield,  and 
its  mantle.  They  love  the  Pope  in 
proportion  as  they  hate  England; 
and  this  fanatical  devotion  to  a 
hereditary  protector  believed  to  be 
the  Vicegerent  of  God  has  so  per- 
verted their  judgments,  that  they 
seem  now  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  first  principles  of  govern- 
ment. They  have  learned  to  glorify 
despotism  and  execrate  freedom. 
During  the  agitation  for  Catholic 
emancipation,  the  toast  of  *  Civil 
and  Religious  Liberty  all  over  the 
World  *  was  given  at  every  public 
dinner  by  the  Irish  Catholics.  But 
since  O'Conneirs  death  it  is  never 
heard.  The  Pope  had  denounced 
religious  liberty  as  damnable  heresy. 
And  while  in  the  very  act  of  crush- 
ing it  in  Italy  with  the  aid  of  foreign 
troops,  the  most  ardent  friends  of 
popular  rights  in  Ireland  actually 
went  out  as  volunteers  to  help  the 


Holy  Father  in  this  good  work  of 
oppression.  When  they  returned, 
atler  being  badly  treated  by  the  Ro- 
man authorities  and  ignominiously 
defeated  by  the  Italians  in  spite  of 
their  bravery,  they  were  hailed  with 
enthusiasm.  The  Irish  people  saw 
nothing  .inconsistent  in  a  foreign 
crusade  against  the  liberties  of 
other  nations,  while  they  were 
threatening  to  rebel  against  Eng- 
land for  not  gpranting  to  themselves 
all  they  asked  for.  Some  of  the 
most  intelligent  Catholics  do  see 
the  inconsistency,  and  are  ready  to 
admit  it  to  their  Protestant  friends 
in  private.  But  they  dare  not  utter 
their  opinions  in  public,  because 
they  would  be  at  once  branded  as 
Garibaldians,  and  ruined  in  their 
business  or  professions.  A  word 
from  *Eccles  Street'  would  run 
like  electricity  along  the  wires  of 
the  numberless  organisations  which 
overspread  the  land  like  a  net.  In- 
stantly the  public  support  on  which 
the  suspected  Garibaldian  was  re- 
lying would  collapse.  And  Liberal 
Protestants,  however  petted  or 
praised,  would  be  paralysed  at  the 
critical  moment  by  the  same  mys- 
terious power. 

Therefore — so  far  as  any  politi- 
cal union  is  concerned — the  Irish 
Roman  CathoHcs  might  as  well  be 
naturally  the  most  intolerant  of 
bigots,  and  the  most  treacherous  of 
allies,  instead  of  being,  as  most  of 
them  are,  naturally  lovers  of  free- 
dom and  fair  play.  For  the  mo- 
ment the  word  goes  forth  from 
the  Church,  which  is  the  Pope — 
they  must  succumb.  They  must 
betray  and  desert  their  Protestant 
colleagues,  not  only  for  prudence, 
but  for  conscience  sake.  To  resist 
the  Church  in  any  thing,  which  the 
Pope  commands,  is  now  to  fight 
against  God — to  become  a  rebel  and 
a  renegade.  Papal  Infallibility  leaves 
no  footing  in  the  universe  for  Private 
Judgment. 

Papal  Infallibility  renders  na- 
tional unity  impossible.    The  voting 
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masses  will  follow  their  spiritual 
directors,  and  in  eveiy  crisis  the 
interests  of  the  Ghnrch  will  he  pre- 
dominant. There  is  no  remedy  hnt 
one.  Ireland  never  can  he  hee  and 
self-mled  nntil  she  severs  her  con- 
nection with  the  Pope. 

Alihoneh,  in  pnrsnance  of  Anto- 
neUi's  policy,  so  often  referred  to 
in  the  Vatican  Conncil,  the  evil  of 
the  mixed  system — ^that  is,  of  asso- 
ciation with  Protestants,  for  any 
pnrpose — ^might  be  endured  for  a 
time  from  prudential  considerations, 
it  was  nevertheless  to  be  pnt  an 
end  to  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment; implicitly  and  without  ques- 
tion when  the  order  came  down 
from  the  Infallible  Throne. 

The  Corporation  took  time  to 
consider  the  arguments  which  Mr. 
O'Neill  Daunt,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr. 
Gktlbraith  had  delivered  at  the  '  Bar 
of  the  House.'  Not  that  the  argu- 
ments were  new,  or  that  the  Liberal 
majority  of  the  Corporation  had 
not  often  pledged  itself  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Repeal.  But  there  was  a 
sham  dignity  to  be  observed,  and  so 
a  subsequent  day  was  appointed 
to  give  their  decision.  That  deci- 
sion promised  to  be  unanimous,  and 
the  simple-minded  expected,  per- 
haps, that  the  union  of  Protestant 
and  Catholic  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
national  regeneration  would  have 
been  celebrated  by  a  Te  Deum  in 
Marlborough  Street  Church. 

But  when  all  seemed  jubilant  a 
little  man  with  a  long  white  vener- 
able beard  rose  to  forbid  the  banns. 
He  moved  that  the  consideration  of 
the  question  should  be  postponed 
for  six  months.  There  was  no  one 
to  second  the  motion.  He  stood 
alone,  that  little  long-bearded  man. 
Nevertheless,  a  soHtaiy  voice  can 
forbid  the  baans  and  spoil  a  marri- 
age ceremonv.  In  himself  he  was 
nothing,  only  a  respectable  mer- 
chant. But  he  was  projected  on 
the  scene  by  an  invisible  Power, 
which  few  Catholics  dare  to  re- 
sist ;  and  he  spoke  with  the  quiet 


confidence  of  a  flunkey  fresh  from 
the  presence  chamber,  speaking  to 
inferior  minions  who  were  taking 
too  much  upon  them. 

'  The  founders  of  this  Home  Bole 
Association,  while  dreaming  of 
nnioD,  had  only  promoted  dissen- 
sion, and  thus  incurred  no  small 
responsibility.'  While  the  speaker, 
witn  great  solemniiy  proceeded, 
the  Council  opened  their  eyes 
wider  and  wider: — *J£  ever  there 
was  a  crime  that  merited  the  rep- 
robation and  condemnation  of  ftH 
good  men,  it  is  the  crime  of  rerdt 
against  legitimate  authority.' 

What  is  this  authority  in  pditieal 
matters,  revolt  against  which  is 
the  most  execrable  of  crimes  ?  The 
speaker  had  annonnced  it  a  little 
before.  ItistheHiEBABCHT,hesaid, 
'  the  legitinuUe  leaders,  POLinciL  <u 
well  as  religiouSj  of  the  Irish Peopk* 

A  man  coming  from  the  sanct- 
uary with  this  message  had  no  need 
of  the  idle  formality  of  having  his 
motion  seconded.  Wbat  cared  he 
or  those  who  sent  him  for  the 
hisses  of  the  populace  in  the 
galleries?  Each  man  that  hissed 
would  some  day  want  the  rites  of 
the  Church.  The  poisoned  arrow 
was  sped.  It  rankled  in  the  heart 
of  the  mixed  Home  Rule  Associa- 
tion— an  organised  revolt  against 
authority,  the  authority  of  the 
only  legitimate  guides  of  the  Irish 
people  in  politics  as  well  as  reli' 
gion.  Thus,  from  the  old  eccles- 
iastical fountains  the  waters  of 
bitterness  welled  up,  in  the  rerj 
spot  where  a  foundation  was  being 
laid  for  a  temple  of  national  onion ! 
In  vain  had  Mr.  Bntt  gone  the 
whole  length  with  the  Cardinal  on 
the  Education  question,  arguing 
against  the  Protestants  of  Uistert 
against  the  Liberal  party  through- 
out Ireland,  that  a  new  Sectarian 
University  ought  to  be  endowed 
and  recognised  by  the  State,  and 
that  the  learned  professions  as  well 
as  the  peasantry  ought  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  exclusive  training  of 
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Ultramontane  priests,  the  sworn 
foes  of  civil  and  reli^ons  liberty, 
the  activeand  irreconcilable  enemies 
of  Gonstitational  Government  in 
every  nation  of  Christendom.  In 
foondine  the  Home  Bole  Associa- 
tion he  had  only  promoted  dissen- 
sion while  dreaming  of  union.  He 
had  merited  the  reprobation  of  all 
good  men  by  organising  a  revolt 
against  legitimate  authority. 

There  was  an  address  of  the  Pope 
to  a  deputation  of  French  Catholics 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee,  in 
which  his  Infallible  Holiness  ex- 
pressed his  condemnation  of  prac- 
tices, common  in  Ireland,  and 
always  considered  by  Catholics  as 
proofs  of  a  Christian  spirit.  He 
censured  a  Frenchman  who  caiue  to 
him  and  said  that '  the  State  and  the 
Law  should  be  Atheistic — that  is — 
no  distinction  should  be  established 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants.' 

According,  then,  to  the  Infallible 
judgment  of  the  Pope,  against  which 
no  man  has  a  right  to  argue — a 
State  in  which  Protestants  and 
Catholics  are  in  a  position  of  equa- 
lity as  they  are  in  this  country — 
is  an  Atheistical  State — a  Govern- 
ment without  God.  Of  course, 
therefore,  it  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  every  true  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  labour  diligently 
and  zealously  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  British  Constitution. 

liberal  Catholics  have  been  nu- 
merous in  Ireland.  Indeed,  the 
great  majority  of  them  have  been 
Liberal  in  politics,  and  tolerant  in 
religion.  Those  who  are  most 
distinguished  by  their  friendly  co- 
operation with  their  Protestant 
neighbours  in  works  of  various 
kinds  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
are  the  best  men  in  the  com- 
munity, the  most  benevolent  and 
charitable,  the  most  unselfish  and 
humane.  Between  such  men  and 
the  Communists  of  Paris,  the  men 
who  burned  houses,  desecrated 
churches,  and  massacred  the  Arch- 
bishop and  his  priests,  what  a  dis- 


tance !  Pius  IX.  took  the  oppor- 
toniiy  presented  by  the  French 
address  to  compare  those  fiendish 
destroyers  with  other  criminals. 
Could  he  find  a  lower  depth  of  ini-. 
quity  and  infamy,  a  class  of  men 
more  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  the  Infal* 
lible  head?  He  could.  Here  are 
his  memorable  words,  uttered  with 
great  solemnity  to  the  French  dele- 
gation, and  published  without  ex- 
citing any  protest  in  the  organ  of 
Cardinal  Cullen : — 

'  Nevertheless,  I  must  speak  the 
truth  to  France.  There  is  a  more 
formidable  evil  than  the  Revolution, 
more  formidable  than  the  Commune, 
|et  loose  from  hell,  with  its  men  who 
fling  fire  about  Paris — ^and  that  is 
Catholic  Liberalism  V 

This  is  a  hard  saying.  But  who- 
soever believes  in  Papal  Infallibility 
— now  the  cardinal  dogma  of  the 
Church — ^must  receive  it  implicitly 
were  it  a  thousand  times  as  hard. 
There  is  no  alternative  left  to  Liberal 
Catholics  like  Mr.  Sullivan  but  the 
revolt  of  outraged  humanity  against 
legitimate  authority. 

One  of  the  boasted  victories  of 
the  Vatican  Council  was,  that  it 
had  vanquished  history.  Facts 
were  against  the  majority ;  but  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  facts.  It 
was  the  &>ct  that  the  Irish  Catholics, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  contro- 
versy with  Protestants,  to  the  year 
1 870,  maintained  uniformly  that  the 
Pope  was  not  personally  infalKble. 
In  every  catechism,  in  every  contro- 
versial book,  in  eveiy  pastoral,  in 
every  manifesto  of  the  body,  while 
seeking  emancipation  for  half  a 
century,  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infalli- 
bility was  repudiated  as  a  Protes- 
tant calumny.  Since  the  year  1 757 
there  had  been  no  variation  in  their 
testimony.  In  that  year  the  Irish 
CathoHcs  made  this  solemn  decla- 
ration, *  That  it  is  not  an  article  of 
the  CathoUc  faith,  neither  are  we 
thereby  required  to  beheve  or  pro- 
fess that  the  Pope  is  infallible,  or 
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that  we  are  bonnd  to  obej  an  j  order 
in  its  own  natore  immoral,  though 
the  Pope  or  any  ecclesiastical  power 
should  issue  or  direct  such  order ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  that 
it  would  be  sinful  in  us  to  pay  any 
respect  or  obedience  thereto.' 
.  Yet  Cardinal  GuUen,  one  of  the 
leading  champions  of  the  dogma, 
declared  before  the  Council  that  it 
had  always  been  held  by  the  Irish 
Catholics  !  How  are  we  to  account 
for  an  assertion  so  notoriously  con- 
trary to  fact  ?  In  no  way,  consistent 
with  the  veracity  of  his  Eminence, 
but  by  supposing  that,  most  of  his 
life  having  been  spent  in  Rome,  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  state  of  things 
in  this  country  during  his  absence. 
The  aged  Archbishop  MacHale,  the 
veteran  champion  of  the  Catholic 
cause  in  Ireland,  had  the  courage 
to  rise  in  the  Council  and  contradict 
the  Cardinal  as  to  the  matter-of- 
fact  concerning  his  countrymen. 
Though  now  but  the  shadow  of  a 
great  name,  he  spoke  ably  against 
the  new  dogma.  So  also  did  Bishop 
Leahy  of  Dromore.  But  they  were 
obliged  at  last  to  bow  to  the  will  of 
the  majority — ^like  many  of  its  most 
powerful  and  deeply  pledged  oppo- 
nents from  Grermany  and  America, 
who  succumbed  after  a  gallant 
fight  against  overwhelming  odds. 

It  may  not  be  without  use  to 
pause  here  and  enquire  how  that 
rampant  majority  which  wrought 
so  much  mischief  in  the  world  was 
composed ;  it  was  made  up  chiefly 
of  Italian  bishops  and  bishops  in 
pariiJms,  No  less  than  300  of  the 
latter  were  boarded  and  lodged  in 
Rome  at  the  Pope's  expense,  cost- 
ing him  25,000  francs  daily  during 
the  sittings  of  the  Council.  Of 
course  they  would  vote  according 
to  the  wishes  of  him  whose  bread 
they  were  eating.  The  1 2,000,000 
Catholics  of  Germany  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Council  by  only  four- 
teen votes,  so  that  twenty  Germans 
counted  for  only  one  Italian.  Ac- 
cording   to    Dupanloup,   the    elo- 


quent Bishop  of  Orleans,  who 
powerfully  argued  against  the  im- 
position of  the  new  article  of  faith, 
there  were  276  Italian  bishops, 
including  43  cardinals,  51  abbots 
and  generals  of  orders,  and  120 
bishops  in  partibas,  while  the 
bishops  assembled  from  all  the  other 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe  num- 
bered onlv  265. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense 
preponderance  of  the  Pope's  depen- 
dants, the  number  expecting  Cardi- 
nals' hats  and  other  distinctions,  and 
the  zeal  of  some  very  influential 
prelates,  such  as  Archbishop  Man- 
ning and  Cardinal  CuUen,  it  was  not 
without  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
a  pressure  that  destroyed  all  free- 
dom, that  the  required  decision  was 
obtained.  All  the  members  were 
constrained  to  regard  it  as  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  which  they  were 
merely  summoned  to  affirm  by  accla- 
mation. The  Pope  himself  was  most 
eager  and  importunate  in  his  can- 
vassing for  votes.  As  to  InfaUibilitr, 
he  said,  '  I  believed  it  as  plain  Abbe 
Mastai ;  and  now,  as  Pope  Mastai, 
I  feel  it.*  Personating  the  Saviour, 
he  went  about  among  hesitating 
prelates,  saying,  *  Avias  me?*  Be- 
fore the  Council  met  the  theologians 
employed  in  preliminary  laboors 
were  bound  to  secrecy  by  the  oath 
of  the  Holy  Office,  under  pain  of 
excommunication  ipso  facto. 

The  OiviUa  Cattolica,  well  known 
to  speak  with  the  authority  of  the 
Oieria,  as  its  official  organ,  openij 
maintained  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Council  that  the  relation  of  the 
assembled  bishops  to  the  Pope  was 
simply  one  of  absolute  subjection. 
The  same  organ  also  proclaimed,  for 
the  edification  of  the  nation?,  that 
God's  Vicegerent  could  deprive  aU 
kings  and  princes  of  their  authoritj 
and  their  dominions,  whenever,  in 
his  infallible  wisdom,  he  might  think 
such  deprivation  required  for  the 
good  of  the  Church,  and  that  the 
time  was  opportune  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 
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Archbishop  Manxdng  was  the 
ablest  as  well  as  the  most  thorough- 
going  champion  of  the  Pope  in  the 
Cooncil.  According  to  him,  to  denj 
his  Infallibility  was  to  be  guilty  of 
heresy,  and  to  deserve  excommuni- 
cation, even  before  the  Council  had 
affirmed  it ;  and  he  argued  that  the 
dogma  which  was  about  to  crown 
the  Papal  edifice  was  the  logical 
outcome  of  Catholicism. 

Certainly,  if  we  grant  the  Catholic 
premises^  it  is  not  easy  to  resist  this 
conclusion.  In  the  preamble  to  the 
'Apostolic  Letter'  convoking  this 
Council,  Pius  said  :  '  The  Lord  chose 
Peter  alone  from  among  all  the 
Apostles  to  be  their  Prince,  ELis 
Vicar  on  earth,  the  chief  foundation 
and  centre  of  the  Church,  so  that  in 
the  sovereign  fullness  of  authority, 
power,  and  jurisdiction,  he  might,  at 
that  high  degree  of  rank  and  honour, 
feed  the  lambs  and  the  sheep,  con- 
firm his  brethren,  govern  the  Uhurch 
Universal,  be  the  door-keeper  of 
heaven,  the  judge  of  all  that  should 
be  bound  or  loosed,  his  judgments 
and  definitions  being  destined  to 
suhifist  in  heaven  as  upon  earth.  •  .  . 
And  this  power,  this  jurisdiction, 
this  supreme  primacy  given  to  Peter 
over  the  whole  Church,  belong  in  all 
their  vigour  and  all  their  fullness  to 
the  Bonum  Pontiffs  his  successors,* 

If  the  Prelates  who  obeyed  this 
summons  admitted  the  truth  of  all 
that  the  Pope  here  claimed  for  him- 
self, their  going  to  Home  to  vote 
his  InfiUHbUity  was  a  work  of  super- 
erogation. Was  there  any  ground 
— GathoUc  ground  on  which  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  could  join  issue 
with  the  Pope,  and  say  that  in 
spite  of  all  those  claims,  admitted 
to  be  just,  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
might  be  lawfully  disobeyed,  if  he 
commanded  anytmng  sinful  P  And 
who  is  this  private  member  of  the 
Church  that  dares  to  affirm  that 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  with  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost  always  abides,  can 
command  anything  sinful?  No,  it 
is  the  doubter,  the  objector  acting 
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on  his  private  judgment,  that  is 
the  sinner,  and  he  has  ipso  facto 
subjected  himself  to  excommunica- 
tion as  a  heretic  in  heart.  '  He 
that  doubts  is  damned.' 

The  question  of  a  General  Council 
versus  the  Pope  was  ftiUy  argued 
by  Lainez,  General  of  the  Jesuits,  at 
the  Council  of  Trent.  'For  this 
reason,'  he  said,  '  the  Church  is  in- 
fallible because  it  has  an  imfalUble 
head.  And  thus,  he  is  separated 
from  the  Church  who  is  separated 
from  the  Pope  its  head.  If  each  of 
the  Bishops  in  council  is  fisdlible,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  all  of  them 
together  are  fallible;  and  if  the 
authority  of  the  Council  arose  from 
the  bishops,  no  Council  could  ever 
be  called  general,  wherein  the  num- 
ber of  those  present  is  incomparably 
less  than  the  number  of  those  who 
are  absent ! ' 

The  foot  or  the  hand  cannot  say 
to  the  head,  'Why  do  you  movo 
me  so  ?  We,  the  members  of  the 
body,  will  combine  together,  and 
put  restraints  on  you  so  that  you 
cannot  move  us  without  our  being 
first  satisfied,  by  reference  to  a  con- 
stitutional law,  to  the  enactment  of 
which  we  have  been  parties,  that 
what  you  move  us  to  do  is  right.' 

Now  if  the  head  of  the  Church  is 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  able  to  niake 
laws  which  stand  ffood  in  heaven, 
the  fountain  of  all  authority  and 
jurisdiction,  flowing  down  from 
Peter  in  an  unbroken  channel,  and 
if,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  no  Bishop  or 
IViest  of  the  Church  pretends  to 
have  any  authority  or  jurisdiction 
or  spiritual  fiacnlty  but  what  has 
come  to  him  through  this  channel, 
what  right  can  any  member  of  the 
Hierarchy  or  the  Priesthood  have 
to  call  in  Question  the  acts  of  the 
Pope,  by  wnom  it  may  be  said  that 
they  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being  ? 

If,  then,  it  is  true,  as  Archbishop 
Manning  and  the  Jesuits  main- 
tain, that  the  personal  Infallibiliiy 
of  the  Pope  results  necessarily  ftom 
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Catholic  piinciples,  the'  &iili(iil 
liaye  nothiBg  for  it  but  to  receive 
tiLedogm%  with  all  its  consequences, 
bowing  ^eir  heads  snbmissivelj 
to  a  yoke  firom  which  there  is  no 
possibilify  of  escape,  except  hy 
escaping  from  the  pale  of  the 
Ohttf^.  It  was  by  canying  out 
fully  the  Papal  system  that 
England,  Scotland,  and  Grermany 
were  forced  into  separation,  that 
Spain  and  Italy  were  driven  to  re- 
y^t  and  schism,  that  the  Bevolntion 
was  able  to  wield  against  Chris- 
tianity the  mighty  forces  of  Hn- 
mani^,  Nationality,  and  Freedom ; 
BO  that  women  baptked  and  nnrsed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Chnrch  were 
so  hardened  by  sacerdotal  tyranny 
tiiat  they  scrapled  not  to  shed  the 
blood  of  priests  upon  the  altar  in 
the  wild  fury  of  revenge. 

It  was  after  the  world  had  been 
horrified  afresh  by  scenes  like 
these,  that  the  Pope,  intoxicated 
with  the  fanatical  conscionsness  of 
his  divinity,  and  blinded  by  the 
incense  of  his  worshippers,  resolved 
to  make  the  experiment  of  estab* 
lishing  in  Ireland  a  kingdom  purely 
Papal,  from  which  every  txace  of 
Liberalism,  of  Protestantism,  of 
Heresy,  and  Atheism  should  be 
purged  out. 

A  formidable  project  certainly, 
not  unworthy  of  the  proverbial  auda- 
city of  the  Jesuits  by  whom  Pius  IX. 
is  directed.  But  not  impossible  if 
carried  out  cautiously,  gradually, 
and  firmly,  by  the  successive  re- 
moval of  obstacles.  And  what  a 
glorious  work  if  it  could  only  be 
accomplished !  The  Irish  lace,  so 
fidthful'to  the  Pope  through  cen-* 
tnries  of  persecution,  is  propagat- 
ing itself  with  amazing  rapidity  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
the  English  language,  is  spoken. 
What  admirable  propagandists  they 
would  make,  if  they  went-  torih 
from  a  pure  nursery  where  no 
corrupt  public  opinion,  no  pesti- 
&VOUS  press  could  breathe  a  taint 
of  heresy!     They  would  feel— and 


wherever  they  went  they  would 
teadi — ^that  the  Pope  is  lather  of 
the  faithfdl ;  they  would  take  this 
Gospel  to  every  land,  and,  in  the 
words  of  IJie  GwxUa^  say :  *  It  is 
not  enough  for  the  people  to  know 
that  the  Pope  is  the  head  of  the 
Church  and  tiie  bishops ;  they  must 
also  understand  that  their  own 
fiuth  and  religions  life  flow  from 
Himi\  that  in  Him  is  the  bond 
which  unites  Catholics  one  to 
another,  and  the  power  which 
strengthens  and  the  light  whioh 
guides  them ;  that  He  is  the  dis- 
penser of  spiritual  graces,  the 
giver  of  the  benefits  of  reiigioo, 
tiie  upholder  of  justice,  and  the 
protector  of  the  oppressed.' 

In  1 862  this  organ  of  the  Yaiicu} 
said : — *  As  the  Jews  were  fonnerly 
God's  people,  so  were  the  Bomsxis 
under    the   New    Covenant;  they 
have  a  supernatural  dignity.'  Since 
that  time  they  have  apostatised— 
fallen,  like  the  angels  from  Heaven, 
and    worshipped    the  Apocaljptic 
beast,  Victor  Emmanuel.      What 
nation  so  worthy  to  take  th^  for- 
feited place  as  the  faithful  Irish? 
And  what  a  glorious  work  to  re- 
store the  ruins  which  heresy  has 
made  in  that  sacred  island — ^to  re- 
build and  repeople  its  monasteries, 
its  abbeys,  its  cathedrals !    Beroh- 
tions  as  great  had  been  effected  in 
the  ages  of  faith  by  the  mighty 
lever  of  Papal  InfiOlilnKy.     WeD 
did   Pope   Luiocent    in    his  Ball 
Pcutor  ^temns  compare  the  Papal 
Power  to  the  royal  dignity  as  the 
Sun  to  the  Hoon,  with  its  borrowed 
lieht — as  the   soul    to    the  body, 
vmich    is  its   slave.      That  Sno 
will  soon  shine  upon  Ireland  in 
fbll  splendour,  after  three  centimes 
of  heretical  obscuration.     That  soul 
will  soon  reanimate  her  bodv  so 
long  bruised  under  the  heel  of  th^ 
oppressor.     The  Council  has  vindi- 
cated the  Pope's  authority  over  the 
worldf  his  right  to  control  its  tem- 
poral afikirs,  *  to  supervise  the  acts 
of  the  king,  the  diplomatist^  the 
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philoBoplier,  the  general— -to  csir* 
CQinBcribe  the  limitB  of  their  specu- 
lative enquiries;  to  hold  up  the 
lamp  which  is  to  light  their  only 
path  to  knowledge  and  education ; 
to  subjugate  human  reason  to  the 
yoke  of  fedth,  to  extinguish  Li- 
berals, BationfJists,  and  Deists^by 
one  stroke  of  In&Uibility.  .  .  Peter 
will  speak — and  the  world  will  be 
electrified  and  feel  the  shock.  It  is 
futile  to  say  the  Church  has  its  own 
legitimate  limits,  and  the  world  its 
boundaries  beyond  which  the  Church 
must  not  intrude.  The  Church 
claims  its  right  to  enter  the  world's 
domain,  and  recognises  no  linuts 
but  the  circumference  of  Christen- 
dom, to  enforce  her  laws  over  her 
subjects,  to  control  their  reason  and 
judgment,  to  guide  their  morals, 
their  thoughts,  words  and  actions, 
and  to  regard  temporal  sovereigns, 
though  entitled  to  exercise  power 
in  temporal  affairs,  as  auxiliaries 
and  subordinates  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  of  her  institu- 
tion,' 1 

Thus  they  speak  in  their  exulta- 
tion under  the  influence  of  the  new 
Dogma,  now  imposed  upon  Catholic 
Christendom.  The  sword  of  civil 
power  in  Ireland  has  been  too  long 
wielded  by  heretics  ;  and  what  the 
Pope's  Roman  organ  said  of  modem 
society  generally  in  i868  is  true 
pre-eminently  of  England,  the  great 
mother  of  constitutional  abomina- 
tions.  '  Christian  States,'  said  the 
OimUa^  'have  ceased  to  exist; 
hunoLan  society  has  again  bec<»ne 
heathen,  and  is  like  an  earthly  body 
with  no  breath  from  Heaven.  But 
with  Ood  nothing  is  impossible. 
He  can  quicken  the  dry  bones,  as 
in  Eacekiers  vision.  The  political 
povver,  parliaments,  voting  urns, 
civil  marriages,  are  dry  bones.  The 
Universiiies  are  not  only  dry  but 
atvnhmg  bones,  so  great  is  the  stench 
that  rises  horn  their  deadly  and 
pestilential  teaching.' 


Wonderfully  consistent  has  the 
Papacy  been  throughout  all  its 
history  in  its  antagonism  to  consti- 
tutional Government.  Boman  Ca- 
tholic writers  have  often  proudly 
told  us  that  the  English  Constitu- 
tion was  founded  by  Catholics ;  and 
that  it  is  to  them  that  Englaod 
owes  her  Magna  Charta.  But  they 
have  not  told  us  that  Innocent  Jit, 
not  only  denounced  that  great 
Charter,  but  declared  it  to  be  null 
and  void,  and  actually  excommuni- 
cated the  Barons  who  obtained  it 
from  the  King.  Not  less  hateful 
to  his  successors  has  been  eveiy 
modem  constitution. 

The  establishment  of  the  Belgian 
Constitution  in  1832  provoked  the 
Encyclical  of  Gregory  XVI.,  in 
which  he  execrated  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  everything  liberal  in 
politics  as  well  as  in  religion. 

That  memorable  encyclical  was 
adopted  by  Pius  IX.,  who,  in  a  not 
less  remarkable  allocution,  dated 
June  22,  1868,  condemned  the 
Austrian  Constitution  and  anathe- 
matised its  authors. 

The  Syllabus  brands  as  a  dam- 
nable error  the  statement  that  the 
Pope  should  reconcile  his  policy  to 
modem  society  and  civilisation : 
Momqnus  Pontifex  potest  no  debet 
own  jtrogressu,  cum  lAheralismo  et 
cum  receniti  cmMsatione  sese  recond- 
UcMre  et  comfonere.  In  irreconcil- 
able antagonism  to  this  progress, 
and  this  Liberalism,  and  this  mo- 
dem civilisation  stands  the  stupen* 
dous  system  of  Sacerdotal  Abso- 
LimSM,  trampling  down  all  national 
independence,  all  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual judgment,  all  episcopal  rights 
—pronouncing,  without  appeal, 
upon  all  questions  of  religion, 
morals,  science,  politics,  and  social 
life. 

This  system  has  become  more 
rig^d  and  stem  since  the  fall  of  the 
Temporal  Power;  and  intense  is 
the  desire  of  the  Jesuits  to  find 
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some  field  in  wliich  it  can  be 
signally  exercised  and  vindicated 
by  a  sbining  example  that  sbonld 
astonish  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  a  basis  of  opera- 
tions as  well  as  an  army  of  crusa- 
ders for  the  reconqnest  of  Christen- 
dom. Many  thingpi  conspire  to 
point  out  Ireland  as  that  field.  No- 
where in  the  world  is  there  a 
nation  so  loyal  to  the  Pope.  No- 
where else  could  the  triumph  of 
the  Papacy  be  so  clearly  a  demon- 
stration of  retributive  justice. 

A  cautious  policy  would  prepare 
the  way  for  this ;  and  force  would 
complete  what  wisdom  had  begun. 
The  Church's  armoury  is  full  of 
the  orthodox  weapons,  furbished 
and  polished  for  the  conflict. 
Indeed  of  the  Penal  Code  that 
formed  the  law  of  the  Papacy 
for  centuries,  the  Penal  Code  of 
Ireland,  cruel  and  detestable  as 
it  was,  must  be  regarded  as  but 
a  faint  copy.  When  we  read 
thoBe  enactments  and  the  fearful 
records  of  the  Inquisition,  of  the 
crusades  and  massacres  by  which 
tiiey  were  carried  out,  we  are  better 
able  to  understand  the  stem  policy 
of  repression  pursued  against  the 
Roman  Cathohcs  of  this  country  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  cen- 
turies. Those  laws  of  the  Papacy 
were  long  believed  to  be  obsolete, 
and  to  have  been  a  mere  medieeval 
excrescence  on  the  Catholic  system 
— suited  to  barbarous  times,  but 
abhorred  by  all  Christians  in  this 
enlightened  ag^.  Alas!  that  plea 
can  avail  no  longer.  The  Pope  and 
a  General  Council  in  the  year  1 870 
adopted  that  Code,  cruel  and 
bloody  as  it  is,  as  the  peipetual  law 
which  Jesus  Christ  Himself  has 
given  for  the  preservation  of  Truth 
in  His  Church !  No  matter  how 
glaringly  it  contradicts  the  Gospel, 
no  matter  how  it  may  shock  hu- 
manity, no  matter  how  the  hearts 
of  CaUiolics  may  revolt  against  its 
fiendish  atrocity,  there  is  not  a 
biahop,  or  priest,  or  monk,  or  nun. 


or  layman,  or  woman  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church  of  Borne  in  Ire- 
land, who  is  not  bound  to  believe  it 
as  firmly  as  that  God  made  the 
world,  or  that  His  Son  died  to  re- 
deem it.  And  multitudes  do  re- 
ceive the  Dogma  of  Papal  Infalli- 
bility with  its  train  of  horrors,  and 
will  hold  it  until  the  iron  ent«rs 
their  own  souls,  until  the  humane 
sympathising  priest  is  transformed 
into  a  hard,  exacting,  unmercifal 
tyrant.  Then,  like  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Romans,  will  the  Irish  torn 
with  hate  and  scorn  upon  their 
sacerdotal  oppressors. 

Great  expectations  had  been  en- 
tertained at  the  Vatican  that  France, 
after  the  German  War,  would  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Pope,  drive  the 
Italians  from  Borne,  and  restore  the 
Temporal  sovereignty,  declared  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 
It  is  painMly  felt  by  all  In&lfihi- 
lists,  that  there  is  a  shocking  in- 
congruity in  the  fact  that  the  Vice- 
gerent of  the  Almighty,  and  the 
legitimate  sovereign:!  and  ruler  of 
all  the  nations  of  Christendom, 
should  not  have  a  single  sqnare 
mile  of  territory  which  he  can  call 
his  own  state,  and  to  which  he  can 
l^ve  laws  as  king.  But  the  var 
mto  which  the  French  mahed 
with  light  hearts,  hastened,  in  a 
marvellous  manner,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  long-desired  unity  in 
both  Italy  and  Germany.  The 
Italian  Kingdom  and  the  German 
Empire  are  now  accomplished 
facts ;  and  M.  Thiers  was  obliged  to 
make  a  speech  in  the  National 
Assembly  which  meant  that  France 
could  do  no  more  for  the  reoorery 
of  Rome  from  the  Godless  and  Pope- 
less  men  by  whom  the  patrimon  j  of 
Peter  had  been  seised,  than  the 
Blessed  Virgin  herself,  'the  de- 
stroyer  of  all  heresieB.' 

Deserted  thus  by  the  whole  Latin 
race,  by  all  the  most  devoted  sons 
of  the  Church  whom  his  Holiness 
had  instructed  and  scourged  with 
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anathemas  in  proportion  as  lie  loved 
them,  Pius  IX.  tamed  to  the  Teu- 
tons, and  hoped  much  from  the  Pro- 
testant Emperor  of  Germany  and 
his  Protestant  Minister,  Prince  Bis- 
marck. But  here,  too,  he  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Protestant  Ger- 
many could  not  so  far  forget  its 
history,  and  dishonour  the  memory 
of  Luther,  its  greatest  man,  as  to 
do  anything  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Papacy.  The  supremacy  of  an 
Infallihle  Pope  was  not  a  cause  for 
which  the  Germans  were  ready  to 
begin  another  war  of  invasion .  The 
only  holy  father  they  would  fight 
for  was  the  Fatherland.  Even 
Catholic  Bavaria  kicked  against  the 
SyUahus,  and  the  Eang  coolly  set  at 
nought  the  excommunication  of 
DoUinger,  who  refused  to  accept  the 
dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  and 
was  in  consequence  placed  at  the 
head  of  his  University. 

Failing  Latins  and  Teutons,  the 
hopes  of  Papal  ascendency  now 
centre  in  the  Irish  Celts.  The 
political  and  religious  state  of 
things  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
supposed  to  be  singularly  favourable 
to  the  Irish  enterprise  and  the 
Jesuits,  Dominicans,  and  the  Ultra- 
montane party  generally  are  full 
of  hope.  *  The  Home  Rule  Move- 
ment *  is  one  with  which  they  can- 
not openly  be  identified,  which  osten- 
sibly they  must  condemn  as  revolu- 
tionary and  an ti- Catholic.  But  it 
will  do  their  rough  work  admi- 
rably,  clear  away  obstacles,  and 
make  a  highway  for  the  Pope,  who 
hopes  to  find  the  means  of  crushing 
its  leaders  when  their  work  is  done. 

The  Ballot  would  be  an  im- 
mense help  to  the  movement.  In 
Ireland  the  Catholic  conscience  is 
directed  by  the  priest,  the  priest 
is  directed  by  the  bishop,  the  bishop 
is  directed  by  the  Pope,  acting 
through  his  cardinal  legate.  The 
penitent  could  not,  after  the  decrees 
of  the  last  Council,  withhold  the 
fact  of  his  voting  from  his  confessor 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  political 


act,  in  which  he  had  a  right  to  be 
guided  by  his  own  judgment.  Such 
a  thought  was  heresy.  If  Infalli- 
bility touched  any  subject  whatever, 
and  said  it  concerned  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  what  is  the  poor 
erring  voter  that  he  should  contra- 
dict InfalHbihty?  To  the  Catholic 
mind,  instructed  from  Bome,  the 
very  idea  of  such  an  objection  is 
blasphemy.  But  in  fact  the  ob- 
jection would  very  seldom  arise. 
Those  who  look  forward  to  the 
Papal  conquest  of  Ireland  by  first 
acting  upon  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, know  well  that  by  the  judi- 
cious blending  of  nationality  and 
religion  in  their  appeals  to  the 
masses  they  could  produce  such  a 
state  of  excitement  that  the  multi- 
tude would  rush  openly  to  the  poll 
for  the  candidate  who  pledged  him- 
self to  champion  the  cause  of  the 
Holy  Father,  and  to  obtain  separate 
Catholic  education,  from  the  char- 
tered University  to  the  village 
school.  But  an  Irish  Parliament 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
the  Pope's  work.  For  if  the  issue 
were  fairly  and  openly  raised,  the 
Imperial  Parliament  never  would 
vote  for  the  setting  up  of  Papal 
ascendency  in  Ireland.  Every  ad- 
vocate of  Mr.  Gladstene's  policy  of 
disestablishment  (in  Parliament  and 
the  press)  vowed  the  most  deter- 
mined resistance  te  any  attempt 
that  might  ever  be  made  to  do  it. 
Therefore  everything  of  the  kind 
will  be  solemnly  and  vehemently 
disclaimed  until  an  Irish  Parliament 
can  be  got  to  assemble  in  Dublin. 

Accordingly,  at  the  next  election, 
the  jnihlic  pledges  demanded  will 
be  *Home  Bule' and  *Free  Educa- 
tion.' But  no  candidate  has  any 
chance  in  three  of  the  provinces  un- 
less he  has  sought  a  private  audience 
of  the  cardinal  legate,  and  brought  a 
certificate  with  him  te  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  in  which  the  election 
is  te  take  place.  The  result  of  the 
elections  will  possibly  fulfil  the 
prediction  of  Professor  Haughten. 
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Not  less  than  sixty  of  the  most 
independent  and  nsefbl  of  the  Irish 
members,  many  of  whom  hare  la- 
boured long  and  spent  mnch  for 
the  popular  cause,  may  be  rejected — 
'strangled  in  the  ^po^i^um, whither 
they  have  been  dragged  out  with 
ropes  by  jackasses,'  that  is,  by  the 

*  Home  Rule '  electors. 

Socially  and  intellectoally  the 
representatives  sent  to  St.  Stephen's 
in  their  places  will  be  generally  of  the 
same  calibre  as  the  members  of  the 
Dablin  Corporation  and  the  country 
Town  Councillors,  intermixed  with 
vulgar  attorneys  and  briefless  bar- 
risters— pretty  good  specimens  of 
the  gentlemen  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity will  turn  out  in  thousands, 
when  it  gets  its  charter  and  has  the 
power  of  granting  degrees. 

If,  however,  the  promises  made 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Education 
question  are  found  to  mean  only  a 
compromise,  war  to  the  knife  will  be 
declared  against  the  Grovemment. 
The  *  Home  Rule '  members  are  to 
form  an  *  index)endent  Opposition,' 
to  obstruct  all  legislation,  and  repeat 

*  no  confidence  motions '  persistently 
and  unrelentingly  until  the  Irish 
programme  is  conceded,  and  Ire- 
land shall  be  governed  according  to 
Irish  ideas  by  a  Parliament  sitting 
in  College  Green.  The  business  of 
the  Empire  cannot  be  carried  on. 
Both  Houses  of  Parliament  will  be- 
come irritated  and  disquieted,  and 
many  of  the  members  will  be  ready 
to  do  almost  anything  to  get  rid  of 
their  Irish  tormentors,  who  will 
grow  more  insolent  and  reckless  the 
more  annoyance  they  give. 

The  International  Societv,  which 
has  alarmed  all  Governments  by  the 
magnitude  of  its  organisation,  sug- 
gested to  the  Ultramontane  party 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
Catholic  International  Association 
of  working  men,  to  guard  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Papacy.  The  Irish  race, 
as  numerous  in  America  as  in  Ire- 
land, abounding  in  all  the  British 
colonies  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain, 


▼eiy  naturally  offer  themselves  as 
the  best  materials  to  work  witk 
They  will  be  sni«  to  knoir  wbal 
is  going  on  in  the  way  of  conspi- 
racy in  everj.  country,  through  asso- 
ciation with  their  own  counbymeii; 
whether  Fenians,  Communists,  or 
simple  members  of  trades  unions. 
These  two  organisations — ^the  Ca- 
tholics and  the  Communists — repre* 
senting  the  Church  and  the  Revoln- 
tion,  acting  separately,  but  side  by 
side  eveiy  where,  could  play  into  cme 
another's  hands.  While  the  Catholic 
International  Society  would  he  ready 
in  every  way,  by  force  if  necessaiy, 
to  defend  the  clergy,  it  would  not 
discourage,  but  rather  secretly  pro- 
mote,  attacks  on  the  British  Goveni- 
ment,  and  on  the  present  order  of 
society  in  Protestant  countries, 
which  the  Pope  declares  to  be  based 
on  atheism.  The  more  outrages  of 
this  kind  occurred,  the  more  need 
there  would  be,  in  Ireland  especiaUy, 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  without  whose 
sacred  influence,  as  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  society  would  corrupt  and 
fall  asunder. 

Such  antagonistic,  yet  mutually 
helpful,  organisations  have  long  eX" 
isted  in  Ireland.  Of  Fenianism 
and  Ribbonism  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  speak  ;  bat  the  vast  ramifi- 
cations of  the  reUgimis  fraiemities 
are  not  so  well  known.  These  are 
of  various  kinds ;  they  exist  in 
every  diocese,  and  they  are  all  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  monastic 
orders,  especially  the  lay-brother- 
hoods,  and  they  can  be  all  instantly 
set  in  motion  to  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  every  town  and  parish  in 
the  kingdom.  They  are  most  effec- 
tive agents  for  any  work  they  are 
put  to  for  the  good  of  the  Church; 
they  believe  there  is  spiritual  merit 
in  doing  it,  and  there  are  much- 
prized  badges  of  distinction  which 
may  be  won  by  doing  it  well.  The 
members  are  generally  indnstri- 
ous,  shrewd,  prudent,  connected 
with  Temperance  societies^  Catholic 
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Yonng  Men's  societies,  tsc^i  dud  im- 
-pliciily  obedient  to  their  clergj, 
-iflio  direct  their  operations.  Th^, 
however,  are  not  always  the  paro- 
chial or  *  secular'  clergy;  more 
frequently  tbey  belong  to  the  regu- 
lar order,  whose  specml  province  it 
IS  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
Papacy.  Through  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  fraternities,  those  watch- 
men see  and  hear  everything  that 
is  going  on  in  the  world  around, 
and  learn  the  characters  and  pur- 
mits,  the  private  haunts  and  habits, 
of  every  important  man  in  the 
community.  What  an  admirable 
apparatus  ready  at  hand  for  the 
Inquisition  !  Oat  of  these  frater- 
nities, however,  it  was  easy  to  or- 
ganise '  The  Catholic  International 
Association,'  and  to  link  it  on  to 
similar  associations  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  United  States,  so  that  simul- 
taneous movements  might  be  di- 
rected at  any  time  they  were  re- 
quired to  a  particular  point.  These 
combinations  may  become  very  for- 
midable, inspiring  terror  in  propor- 
tion to  their  secrecy. 

Both  the  Catholic  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary bodies,  moving  on  parallel 
lines,  agree  on  one  point,  that  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  hum- 
ble the^  pride  of  heretical  England, 
to  overthrow  her  monarchy,  her 
aristocracy,  her  '.Church,  and  to  re- 
duce her  to  a  second  or  third-rate 
power  by  dismembering  the  Empire. 
Accordingly  efforts  will  be  continu- 
ally made  to  cause  misunderstand- 
ings between  her  and  the  United 
States  and  France  and  Germany, 
rumours  of  wars  continually  cir- 
culated, and  false  telegrams  pub- 
lished; raids  will  be  made  upon 
places  where  munitions  of  war  are 
stored;  arms  will  be  imported  in 
large  quantities  into  Ireland  with- 
out being  consigned  to  anybody; 
daring  acts  of  incendiarism  will  be 
per{k3trated  in  the  larg^  towns  of 
England,  and  chiefly  in  London. 
There  will  be  reports  of  intended  at- 


tacks up6n  the-Towt&r,  of  ieaatiQg 
petroleum  into  Westminster  Palaeie 
to  bum  out  the  Parliametit^  aad 
into  Buckinghemi  Palace  and  Wind- 
sor Castle  to  bum  out  the  Courtrr 
The  reception  given  to  the  French 
delegation,  called  'an  embaaQr  to 
the  Irish  nation,  thus  recognised 
as  separate'from  England,  as  ^little 
France,'  m&j  be  regarded  partly  as 
a  ik^venge  for  the  smashing  up>of  the 
meeting  in  the  Phoetux  Park.  -But  it 
was  designed  chiefly  to  throw  the 
*  alien  princes'  completelj*  in  the 
shade.  It  verifies  what  we  have  said 
— that  all^the  real  force  of  the  Home 
Rule  movement  is  simply  the  for(^ 
of  dtsaffeeiion,  of  rebellious  feeling 
tending  to  a  republic  and  separa- 
tion from  England,  at  any  cost  atld 
by  any  means.  It  is  astonishing 
that  men's  eyes  were  not  opened 
by  that  va^  demonstration,  and 
that  loyal  Protestants  could  have 
continued  to  aid  a  cause  which. W|ks 
so  evidently  nothing  but  a  mask  for 
rebellion.  This  affair  was  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  Intemational 
Communistic  Society  and  the  Inter- 
national Catholic  Society  showed 
how  easily  they  could  combine.;  ai^d 
what  eflects  they  could  produce 
when  they  did  combine.  An  enqr- 
mous  multitude  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  French  at  Kingstown  har- 
bour, and  welcomed  them  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm,  as  they  droife 
in  carriages  to  Dublin.  Daring  the 
whole  way  they  enjoyed  an  unint^- 
rupted  ovation.  The  trades  turn§d 
out  in  all  their  bravery,  with  bright 
banners  floatingover  their  carriages. 
At  every  crossing  surged  in  a  a^ 
stream  of  eager  enthusiastic  people, 
more  multitudinous  far  than^wb^n 
the  Queen  came  first  to  Ireland  jn 
the  bright  dawn  of  her  popuVurity. 
But  bow  diflerent  was  the  feelin^|it 
the  meeting  of  the  French  and  Ii^h 
on  Irish  soil!  It  was  like  i^e 
meeting  of  loving  sisters  long.  s^>f^ 
rated — ^with  loud  ones  and  hg^ 
terical  embraces.  The  eflect  w^s 
heightened  by  the  presence  of  Count 
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O'Neill  de  Tyrone,  said  to  be  de- 
floended  from  the  O'Neill  wbo  fled 
from  Ulster  in  tiie  reign  of  James  I. 
So  well  was  tbe  spirit  of  this  de- 
monstration understood,  that  only 
one  or  two  DaUin  gentlemen  conld 
be  induced  to  attend  the  banquet, 
for  which  great  preparations  had 
been  made  in  the  Exhibition  Palace; 
and  amidst  a  profusion  of  banners 
and  standards  the  British  flag  had 
no  place.  It  had  been  torn  down 
and  thrown  out  of  sight.  The  Lord 
Major  presided  officially,  and  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  he  was 
permitted  to  propose  his  Sovereign's 
health,  a  toast  which  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  company  refused  to 
honour.  Such  is  the  spirit  of 
those  by  whose  support  alone  Home 
Bnde  can  he  carried  ! 

Few  things  even  in  this  age  of 
revolution  are  more  unlikely  than 
the  event  that  it  will  be  carried. 
But  supposing  such  a  state  of  politi- 
cal afiairs,  that  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment felt  itself  compelled  to  con- 
cede Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  then 
the  future  historian  would  have  to 
record  something  like  the  following. 

Many  members  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  voted  for  the  concession, 
or  abstained  from  voting  against  it, 
in  the  full  expectation  that  the 
national  party  would  soon  be  torn 
asunder  by  internal  dissensions,  and 
that  the  infant  legislature  would 
die  in  convulsions.  The  Papal  party 
anticipated  and  desired  the  same 
result,  but  wished  to  keep  it  alive 
until  it  had  done  what  they  required, 
for  it  could  give  a  qimsi-Xe^  sanc- 
tion to  measures  which  they  could 
never  hope  to  obtain  from  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

When  the  Irish  Federal  Union 
Act  received  the  royal  assent,  Dub- 
lin, Cork,  Waterford,  Limerick, 
and  many  other  towns  were  illumi- 
nated, and  bonfires  were  blazed  in 
the  streets  and  on  the  surrounding 
hills.  There  were  many  fraternal 
demonstrations  towards  Protestants, 


and  the  Orangemen  were  assured 
that  th^  might  have  as  many  pro- 
cessions as  they  pleased,  if  they  only 
left  the  GatholioB  of  Ulster  unmo- 
lested to  enjoy  the  same  liberty. 

It  would  be  a  wearisome  and  un- 
grateful task  to  go  into  details  ss 
to  the  working  of  the  Federal  Pir- 
liament.  It  would  indeed  be  im- 
possible to  describe  the  endless  and 
unforeseen  complications  and  diffi- 
culties which  arose  in  its  rdations 
with  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
members  of  the  new  Irish  adminis- 
tration, however,  lost  no  time  in 
proving,  or  endeavouring  to  prove, 
the  necessity  of  its  existence  and  its 
utility ;  an  immense  amount  of  bosi- 
ness  was  brought  before  it  at  onoe, 
and  innumerable  notices  of  mottons 
were  g^ven  for  the  introduction  of 
Bills  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  Among 
the  questions  which  pressed  for  set- 
tlement, the  Education  question  was 
voted  the  most  urgent,  and  was  the 
first  to  be  debated ;  the  Minister 
of  Education,  a  Professor  of  the 
Catholic  University,  brought  in  a 
Bill  on  the  subject. 

The  grant  for  prinuiry  education 
was  to  be  divided  between  the  three 
Churches,  according  to  the  nnm- 
bers  of  their  members  respectivelj. 
leaving  them  to  spend  it  as  they 
thought  best,  having  complete  con- 
trol over  their  own  teachers,  books, 
inspectors,  Ac.,  without  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Each  would  have  its  owr 
Educational  Board.  With  regard 
to  the  higher  education,  the  Bili 
provided  that  the  whole  of  the 
estates  of  the  Dublin  University, 
of  the  Royal  Schools,  the  Dio- 
cesan Schools,  and  Erasmus  Smith's 
Schools,  should  be  sold,  in  small 
lots,  giving  a  right  of  pre-emption  to 
the  occupying  tenants,  and  wiat  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  should  receive 
an  amount  of  the  proceeds  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  their  peo- 
ple, which  would  be  about  three- 
fourths,  the  other  fourth  being 
divided  between  tbe  Episcopalian* 
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and  Presbyterians  on  the  same 
principle.  The  capital  sum  assigned 
to  the  Catholics  should  be  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity and  the  Catholic  Diocesan 
Colleges,  to  be  supplemented  by  an 
education  rate.  The  Catholic  Uni- 
versity received  a  Charter  and  was 
empowered  to  grant  degrees  like 
the  Dublin  University,  which  was 
to  be  left  to  the  Protestants — both 
entirely  free  from  State  control.  He 
asked  for  a  grant  of  100,000/.  in 
the  estimates,  to  erect  a  suitable 
building  for  the  great  National 
Institution  in  Stephen's  Green. 
Afker  a  hard  fight  for  United  Edu- 
cation, the  Bill  went  through  both 
Houses,  and  was  sent  for  approval 
to  the  British  Cabinet. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  proposed  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  manace  the  deep  sea 
fisheries,  and  provide  a  fleet  of  boats 
for  that  purpose,  by  a  grant  from 
the  Irish  Treasury.  The  President 
of  the  Board  of  Works  had  grand 
schemes  for  draining  bogs,  lowering 
the  beds  of  rivers,  banking  out  the 
sea  from  estuaries,  building  har- 
bours, working  mines,  and  other- 
wise developing  the  magnificent 
resources  of  the  country.  The 
fishery  scheme  and  some  of  the 
others  were  partly  carried  into  exe- 
cution, but  the  result  proved  no 
way  satisfactory  to  the  public,  and 
the  financial  results  were  disastrous. 

There  were  many  Commissions  of 
enquiry,  and  the  number  of  places 
created  was  prodigious.  The  scale 
of  remuneration  fixed  for  all  public 
offices  was  the  English  scale.  Any 
lower  one  was  denounced  as  de- 
grading to  the  country — a  con- 
fession of  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
Irishmen  which  was  repugnant  to 
their  nature,  and  by  no  means  to  be 
permitted. 

The  number  of  employSs  seemed 
to  be  determined  on  the  principle 
that  many  hands  make  light  work. 
One  son  at  least  of  every  Catholic 
of  influence  was  anxious  to  enlist 


in  the  public  service,  and  assist 
in  the  regeneration  of  his  beloved 
country — ^for  they  had  happily  now 
got  Ireland  for  the  Insh.  The 
nephews  of  bishops  became  an  ex- 
tremely numerous  class  of  officials 
in  every  department.  A  strong  letter 
from  the  Most  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of 

could  not  well  be  disregarded, 

and  if  possible  a  place  should  be 
made  for  the  gifted  young  gentle- 
man whom  he  reconunended.     But 
every  gifted  aspirant  to  public  em- 
ployment could  not  be  so  backed 
up,  and  the  number  of  disappointed 
candidates  was  so  great  as  to  be- 
come a  dangerous  class  in  society. 
Their  influence  was  felt  in  College 
Green.     The  opposition  became  for- 
midable.   Debates,  at  all  times  spun 
out  to  an  unconscionable  length,  now 
grew    almost    interminable.     Per- 
sonalities, charges,  recriminations, 
gross  insults  and  threats  of  violence, 
became  alarmingly  common.     The 
Speaker,  with   all  his  tact,  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  keep  order. 
There  were  such  cataracts  of  oratory 
on   every   subject  and    occasion — 
such  a  multitude  of  motions  of  all 
sorts  that  little  or  no  business  could 
be  done.     The  Dublin  press  became 
demoralised  by  the  vulgar  tone  of 
the  debates.    Never  was  it  so  bitter, 
personal,  or  scurrilous  since  the  days 
of  the  Sham  Squire  and  Watty  Cox. 
Letters  of  the  most  libellous  cha- 
racter filled  its  columns  daily,  at- 
tacking the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  heads  of  departments. 
The  columns  of  the  Times,  the  Daily 
News,  and  other  London  journals 
were  flooded  with  complaints  firom 
Irishmen    that    the    countiy  was 
going  to    destruction    under    this 
cursed  Home  Rule  ;  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  a  bear-garden,  the 
House  of  Lords  an  old  men's  hos- 
pital ;  the  administration  ignorant, 
negligent,    bungling,    extravagant, 
unprincipled ;    the    public    offices 
sinks  of  corruption,  the  overtaxed 
country  going  rapidly  to  destruc- 
tion.    Every  post  brought  *  private 
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^nd  'confidential  /  letters  pointing 
Ottt  the  minoas  mistakes  op  the 
l&mentaifle  inefficiencj  of  men  in 
pkywer,  und  suggesting  tbat  Eng- 
land shonld  interfere  at  once,  and 
'put  an  end  to  the  whole  thing. 

Jobbery  abounded,  and  the  dis- 
h6hes(y  of  contractors  was  notori- 
ous.    Dublin  became  more  corrupt 
than  New  York,  and  every  corpora- 
'tion  was  a  copy  of  Dublin.     Parlia- 
inent  and  the  public  were  divided 
into  'three  factions,  which   fought 
■  incessantly — ^the  Fenian  faction,  or 
'<ypmmune,  the  Catholic  faction,*  and 
-the  Orange  faction.     Those  landed 
|>roprietors  who  had  done  most  to 
knprove  the  country,  began  to  sell 
but  as  fiist  as  they  could  and  emi- 
grate to  Great  Britia<in  or  the  Conti- 
nent.    Capitalists  withdrew,  mills 
were   stopped,   tillage    diminished 
more  and  more,  because  everyone 
found  grazing  more  profitable  on 
account  of  the  deamess  of  labour, 
'  and  the  danger  to  the  employers  of 
enforcing   their   rights.     A    Com- 
'munistic  hatred  of  capitalists  spread 
through  the  whole  working  popu- 
lation.    The    anti-English    feeling 
•  grew  stronger  than  ever.     Meetings 
were  held  to  denounce  the  Federal 
sy^m  as  a  mockery,    a  delusion, 
and  a  snare.     What  was  the  nse 
of  their  making  laws  when  their 
Acts    might  be    flung  under    the 
table  by  the  foreigners  in  London  ? 
In  reality  the  Irish  were  not  inde- 
pendent or  self-ruled   at  all,    but 
were  as  much  as  ever  dependent 
on    their   English    masters.      The 
leaders  of  the  Home  Rule  Move- 
ment had  made  a  good  thing  of  it ; 
they  and  their  friends  had  feathered 
their  nests  well.       Trust  them  for 
that;     they    were     wallowing     in 
health,  and  rolling  in  splendour,  at 
the  expense  of  this  poor  country, 
now  more  oppressed  and  beggared 
than  ever.  They  had  superannuated 
iKhd  ))ei^oned  off  all  the  Englii^ 
and' -Scotch    oflSoial»,  the    truned 
niett  tvho  knew  their  business,  in 
ordd'r>  that   incompetent    nineom- 


poops,  the  aoiur  of  dod-hoppeB 
and  brogne-maken^  might  be  inSk- 
ing  geirtlemen.  But  winct  had  the 
people  gained  by  the  change  ?  Whj , 
they  were  groan&ng  under  heaTier 
buraens  tiian  ever;  and  their  own 
upstart  rulers  were  more  insolent 
than  the  Saxons. 

Snoh  was  tiie  strain  in  whidi 
popular  orators  held  forth  throngt 
the  country,  and  the  oorrespoD- 
dents  of  the  London  press  made 
the  most  of  their  complaints.  In 
order  to  propitiate  the  dtsoontenied 
masses,  the  laws  against  agrarian 
combinationa  were  repealed  or 
allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter; 
graziers  were  no  longer  protected 
against  mob  violence,  requiring 
them  to  break  up  their  rich  pasture 
and  meadow  lands  for  tillage.  Old 
Irish  ideas  about  woods,  monn- 
tains,  moors,  and  rivers,  became 
current,  and  the  people  no  longer 
recognised  individual  or  exchsiTe 
rights  in  them.  Conseqnentij, 
trees  and  plantations  disappeared 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Salmon 
were  exterminated  in  the  rims, 
being  taken  at  all  seasons.  Tbe 
game  laws  were  no  longer  enforced, 
and  every  fanner's  son  had  his  gon 
and  his  greyhound.  There  was  no 
longer  any  respect  for  the  upper 
classes.  A  rude  assertion  of  Bepnb- 
lican  equality  marred  the  interooune 
of  social  life,  and  forced  most  of  tbe 
Protestant  gentry  to  leave  the  com- 
try. 

The    hated     'Bastiles,*    as  the 

workhouses  had  been  called,  were 

shut  up,  or  given  to  the  Catholics 

for  seminaries — all  relief  being  ^ 

ministered  to  the  poor  in  their  own 

houses,  or  at  the  monasteries  and 

abbeys,  which  were  amply  supplied 

with  funds  for  the  purpose  by  tbe 

devout  and  the  wealthy  Irish  who 

now  flocked  to  Ireland  from  erarj^ 

land.     Of  course   no   man  wonW 

work  who  oould  thus  be  fed  in  idle- 

ness,  and  beg^gars  were  more  nnm^ 

rons  thai^  labourers. 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  tbe  8i«te 
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of  ihinj^  in  Ireland  wlien  the  crusade 
which  had'  be^  long  secretly 
working  oj>enly  commenced.  ^  It 
was  inangnrated  on  the  antiiyer- 
sary  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
dogma  of  Papal  Infkllibilityty  the 
Coimcil.  Everything  was  arranged, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits, 
by  the  members  of  the  International 
Catholic  Association  and  the  confra- 
ternities. At  midnight  all  the  bells 
of  the  Catholic  churches  began  ring- 
ing joyous  peals.  Flags  hung  from 
the  windows  of  all  the  Catholic 
honses  in  the  principal  streets.  A 
procession  was  formed  at  the  Catho- 
lic University  in  Stephen's  Green, 
and  jjroceeded  through  Grafl»n 
Street,  Westmoreland  Street,  Sack- 
ville  Street,  and  Great  Britain  Street, 
to  Marlborough  Street  Church.  It 
was  formed  by  the  bishops,*  about 
twenty  in  number,  including  visitors 
from  foreign  countries,  the  Church 
dignitaries,  the  priests  secular  and 
regular  in  their  orders,  liuns,  mbnks, 
confraternities,  Sunday  schools, 
members  of  Parliament,  the  ToWn 
Council  in  their  robes,  and  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  the  laity,  all  on 
foot  and  bareheaded,  chanting  the 
LitAny  of  the  Virgin.  The  streets 
were  lined  with  troops,  'which  held 
back  the  surging  multitude.  The 
Host  was  borne  on  a  triumphal  car, 
under  a  canopy,  preceded  by  tHe 
Virgin  and  the  Infiint  Christ.  The 
procession  was  accompanied,  by  a 
band,  which  merely  assisted  the 
vocal  music.  The  singing,  in  the  open 
air,  on  a  calm  day,  by  a  tinton  of 
choirs  had  a  thrilling  effect  on  |the 
multitude.  When  the  Virgin  and 
Child  passed  in  the  chapot,  tower- 
ing above  the  gorgeous  array  of  the 
prelates,  whose  golden  mitres  and 
robes  reflected  the  sunshine  with 
dazzling  splendour,  the  spectators 
fell  on  their  knees  and  adored.  The 
troops  and  the  police  did  the  same, 
saluting  by  striking  the  butts  of 
their  rifles   against  the  pavement. 


With  frantic  excitement  mbthei^ 
pressed  forward  with  their  infanls 
to  get  the  bishops'  blefesinff.  '^f 

I  should  have  mlentioned  a  modi 
remarkable  incident  which  had 
occurred  on  the  previous  night,  anl 
was  so  managed  as  to  produce  ati 
astounding  surprise.  The  statue  of 
King  William  had  vanished  from 
College  Green,  no  one  seemed  io 
know  how  or  where;  and,  mo|« 
marvellous  still,  on  its  pedestal, 
painted  green,  stood  a  beautlMl 
white  marble  statue  of  Pius  IX.", 
crowned  with  the  tiara,  the  keys,  ih 
one  hand  and.  the  sword  in  the 
other.  A  high  boarding  had  en- 
closed the  space  for  two  or  thr^ 
days,  but  no  one  Suspected  wh*t 
was  going  on  inside.  At  this 
point,  just  between  the  statue  and 
the  Parliament  House,  the  procesr- 
sion  halted,  the  Te  Beam  was  suiig 
by  thousands,  and  with  an  earnest- 
ness Which  made  one  feel  as  if  tfee 
Church  and  the  nation  were  pout- 
ing out  their  very  souls  together  in 
triumphant  and  ecstatic  harmony. 
This  episode  was  followed  by  cheers 
which  rent  the  heavens,  again  and 
again  repeated.  ' 

Among  the  devices  on  the  Pat^- 
liament  House  were  *Kational  II^- 
dependence,*  *  Catholicity  Triumpfh.. 
ant  after  Three  Centuries  of  Persecu- 
tion,' '  Viva  Pio  Nono,  Papa  el  Re;' 

This  (says  our  historian)  was  tSe 
inauguration  of  the  crusade  which 
was  preached  from  every  altar  in 
the  kingdom.  The  mo6t  ebquerit 
preachers  were  chosen  for  this  mis- 
sion. Meetings  were  liqld  in  all 
the  towns  and  viUages  :hight'aft<fr 
night  fOjT  a  whole  week,  Tne/ were 
addressed  by  several  priests  in  9^9- 
cession,  in  the  most  impassioned 
strain.  The  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Ireland,  of  the  civil  wars 
that  followed  the  suppression  of  Ca- 
tholicism, the  Cromwellian  persecu- 
tions, the  penal  code,  the  massa- 
cres,   banishments,    priest-hunting 


*  The  Cardinal  was  at  Rome ;  Pope  Piui  beiDg  then  in  a  dying  state. 
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and  pnest-hangmg ;  all  the  atroci- 
ties of  those  barbarous  times  were 
presented  to  the  multitude  in  in- 
flammatorj  language,  while  the  suf- 
ferings and  fideliiy  of  priests  and 
people  in  those  times  were  dwelt 
upon  in  the  most  pathetic  terms. 
*  feut,'  cried  the  orators, '  the  hour  of 
dehverance  for  God's  people  has 
struck  at  last,  the  hour  of  retribu- 
tion and  restoration.  The  HJolj 
Virgin  has  heard  their  piteous  cries. 
The  blessed  Jesus,  at  her  request,  has 
come  forth  in  His  almighty  power  to 
vindicate  their  cause,  and  His  Vicar 
will  soon  reign  over  the  Irish-people, 
now  for  the  first  time  to  be  truly 
emancipated,  gloriously  regenerated. 
And  oh!  blessed  and  praised  for 
ever  be  the  Ood  of  justice  and  mercy, 
the  new  Pope  whose  advent  they 
expected  would  be  an  Irishman,  the 
first  of  the  race  that  ever  occupied 
the  throne  of  Peter.  Would  they 
not  hail  his  approach  with  rapture  P 
Would  they  not  go  forth  in  their 
tens  of  thousands,  singing  hozannas 
to  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  ? ' 

In  the  intervals  of  fche  speaking 
prayers  were  said  and  litanies  were 
chanted — all  suited  to  the  occasion, 
and  producing  a  flood-tide  of  ex- 
citement. Old  men  wept  aloud  with 
joy,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor, 
idssing]  the  earth  in  thanksgiving 
that  they  had  lived  to  see  that  day. 
Young  men  rushed  forth  in  the  open, 
jumped  about,  and  flung  their  hats 
and  caps  in  the  air.  Young  women 
embraced  one  another  hysterically, 
while  mothers  and  grandmothers 
pressed  their  children  to  their  bo- 
soms with  convulsive  affection. 
There  was  nothing  that  those  people 
were  not  then  ready  to  do  at  the 
bidding  of  the  preachers.  .  .  . 


We  may  suppose,  further,  that 
the  future  historian  would  have  to 
record  that  all  the  southern  cities 
had  given  their  keys  to  the  Pope's 
representatives,  luid  proclaimed 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  King  of 
Ireland. 

But  then  would  come  the  in- 
evitable  reaction,  as  &tal  to  tk 
Papacy  as  the  Bevolution  has 
been  to  it  in  Spain  and  Italy.  An 
Americanised  democracy  would  rear 
its  Grim  conmiunistic  head  in  eTenr 
to^  crying,  'Down  wiUi  tk 
Pope  ! ' — '  Down  with  the  priests ! ' 
upsetting  GathoHc  platforms,  tramp- 
ling upon  Catholic  altars,  and  pro 
claiming  the  Republic.  The  Onnge 
Society  would  have  enlisted  imder 
its  standard  the  whole  Protestant 
population  of  the  countir,  prepared 
to  fight  to  the  death,  withoTit 
quarter  or  mercy,  for  the  eztarpa- 
tion  of  Popery.  A  civil  war,  as 
fierce,  as  bloody,  as  destructive 
as  the  fratricidal  combats  that 
desolated  Paris,  would  rage  throngh- 
out  Ulster,  and  extend  itself  into 
other  parts  of  the  island. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  calanuty 
which  the  experiment  would  bring 
upon  the  Irish  people,  except  the 
ruin  with  which  it  would  overwhelm 
the  Irish  Hierarchy.  As  in 
Bavaria,  so  in  Irelano,  the  Hbertj- 
loving  people  would  have  to  repn- 
diate  the  Pope  and  fall  back  upon 
the  old  Catholic  Church ;  while  the 
Imperial  Gk>vernment  would  he 
found  the  only  guarantee  of  peace 
between  antagonistic  races  and 
religions.  That  Government  must 
take  its  stand  somewhere,  and  saj 
to  the  Roman  Hierarchy— *  Yon 
must  come  no  further.* 
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MODERN   SEAMANSHIP. 
By  Commandee  W.  Dawson,  R.N. 


RECENT   naval    disasters    have 
given  rise  to  mach  public  dis- 
cussion on  the  capabilities  of  the 
present  generation  of  naval  officers 
as  compared  with  those  of  their  pre- 
decessors.    Old  admirals,  who  have 
not  been  afloat  for  a  generation, 
have  come  forward  to  state  that  the 
old  race  of  officers  managed  their 
ships  better  than  the  new,  and  have 
raised  the  well-worn  cry  that  the 
service  is  going  to  the  dogs.   Young 
admirals    have    apologeticallj    re- 
plied, giving  all  honour  to  their 
forefathers,   but  by  no  means  re- 
assuring timid  folk  that  a  milk-and- 
water  softness  has  not  permeated 
the    British  Navy.     Others    have 
thought  that  an  exaggerated  regard 
for  the  proprieties,   the  etiquette, 
and 'the    details   of   everyday  life, 
with  the  inundation  of  foolscap  and 
multitudinous  returns  on  every  ima- 
ginable subject  and  the  constcmt  use 
of  the  telegraph,  have  eliminated  in- 
dependent action  and  responsibility, 
and  diverted  the  studies  of  captains 
from  the  properties  and  capabilities 
of  their  ships  and  from  the  higher 
occupations    of    naval    command. 
Others,  again,  have  supposed  that 
Mr.   Childers,  having  swept  away 
the  younger  and  more  intelligent 
officers,  whose  only  fault  was  early 
promotion  and  temporary  employ- 
ment in  those    public    offices    on 
shore  for  which  their  intellectual 
acquirements    and    active    habits 
specially  fitted  them,  the  residue 
are  not  fair  representatives  of  the 
modem  Navy. 

The  issue  as  to  the  decline  of 
modem  seamanship  is  deserving  of 
careful  investigation,  involving  as  it 
does  so  much  of  our  pre-eminence  as 
a  maritime  nation.  Those  who 
support  the  adverse  view,  base  it 
chiefly  on  the  late  disasters;  and 
these,  it  must  be  conceded,  have 


been  quite  numerous  enough  to  call 
for  enquiry.  The  unprecedented 
overturning  of  the  low  freeboard 
Gaptain,  in  a  moderate  summer 
gale,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  squadron 
of  other  ironclads,  heads  the  list. 
The  blowing  ashore  of  the  gun 
vessel  Slaney  in  the  Chinese  seas 
comes  next  in  &tality.  The  run- 
ning ashore  of  the  Megcera,  a  worn- 
out  iron  storeship,  on  the  unin- 
habited island  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  order 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  passengers  en  route 
to  Australia,  comes  next  in  risk. 
The  loss  of  the  Psyche  despatch 
steam  vessel  on  a  rock  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
whilst  carrying  a  portion  of  the 
Solar  Eclipse  Expedition,  occurred 
in  the  interim.  This  is  a  tolerable 
list  of  total  losses  in  the  Royal 
Navy  during  about  a  year.  But 
even  these  have  scarcely  attracted 
so  much  attention  as  the  ground- 
ing in  daylight  and  in  fine  weather 
of  the  ironclads  Agincourt  at  Gib- 
raltar, and  Lai'd  Warden  and  Gale- 
donia  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  of 
the  wooden  training  vessel  Bacer 
off  Ryde.  Doubtless,  these  are 
not  all  or  even  the  majority  of 
the  ships-of-war  which  grounded 
within  the  same  period.  It  is 
chiefly  on  this  evidence  that  it 
has  been  assumed  that  modem  sea- 
manship is  not  of  that  type  which 
won  for  the  British  Navy  and  nation 
its  ancient  maritime  reputation. 
Yet  we  venture  to  say,  that  a  dis- 
passionate examination  of  these 
premises  will  not  support  such  a 
conclusion,  which,  to  be  sustained, 
must  be  founded  on  more  substan- 
tial considerations.  To  begin  with, 
the  grounding  of  ships-of-war  is  not 
a  new  evolution,  nor  does  it  neces- 
sarily suggest  a  lack  of  nerve  or  of 
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skill  on  the  part  of  the  captain. 
Even  Admiral  Bous  acknowledges 
this,  as  well  he  may,  seeing  that 
he  never  would  have  performed, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  one  of  the 
most  daring,  wlrilfalj  and  arduous 
feats  of  seamanship  had  he  not  first 
ran  H.M.'s  ship  Pique  on  shore, 
and  most  seriously  damaged  her 
hull  and  rudder,  &o.  We  have 
rarely  served  in  a  ship-of-war  which 
has  not  either  been  stranded,  or 
been  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
80,  during  her  three  years'  commis- 
sion. Indeed,  it  would  be  by  no 
means  diiticult  to  prove  that  an 
excess  of  nerve  leads  oftener  to  the 
grounding  of  a  ship-of-war  than 
its  absence.  One  of  the  most 
skilM  sailors  of  this  or  any  other 
time  is  a  gallant  admiral  who  re- 
cently held  the  chief  command  of 
the  China  Station.  Few  officers 
have  ever  run  their  ships  on  shore 
so  frequently.  We  question  if  he 
ever  commanded  a  ship  which  did 
not  touch  the  ground  more  than 
once,  whilst  one  frigate  he  com- 
manded was  so  frequently  ashore  in 
the  Chinese  sesA  that  it  became  a 
standing  joke,  and  another  was  lost 
by  him  m  the  same  waters.  On  the 
otilier  hand,  a  lack  of  enterprise,  of 
nerve,  or  of  skill,  leads  to  timidity 
and  over-caution;  nothing  is  ven- 
tured, nothing  is  dared,  a  wide 
berth  is  given  to  all  dangers,  and 
no  risks  are  incurred;  but  when 
the  time  comes  for  deeds  of  daring, 
these  are  not  the  men  who  furnish 
the  Cochranes,  the  Pellews,  tdie 
Brentons,  or  the  Nelsons  of  the 
Navy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  prejudi- 
cial to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in 
war  than  an  excess  of  rigour  against 
those  who  by  an  apparent  lack  of 
drcnmspection  ventured  much  to 
win  much.  This  was  well  under- 
stood in  olden  times,  when  the  ad- 
venturous spirit  was  not  crushed  to 
death  under  that  ow^l  bugbear  of 
responsibility.  Clarendon  tells  us 
of  Blake,  who,  as  we  know,  was  not 


in  the  modem  sense  a  awuniM^  at 
all,  that  '  he  despised  those  rules 
which  had  been  long  in  practice, 
to  keep  his  sh^38  and  men  out  of 
danger,  which  had  been  held  in 
former  times  a  point  of  great  afailitj 
and  drcumspeciaon,  as  if  the  piin* 
cipal  art  in  the  captain  of  a  ship 
had  been  to  be  sure  to  come  home 
safe  again.' 

The  fear  of  risk,  the  dread  of  re> 
sponsibility,  timid  anticipadoD  of 
adverse  public  opinion,  and  anzioiis 
apprehension  of  the  personal  con- 
sequences of  ill-sncoess  in  periloiifl 
enterprises  voluntarily  undertakes, 
are  paralysing  oonsideratkms  most 
dangerous  to  the  nation,  which  maj 
be  engendered  amongst  modem 
seamen  by  too  severe  impntatioos 
of  rashness  or  reddessness,  and  too 
servile  a  worship  of  circumspection 
and  safety.  Even  so  lately  as  the 
Bussian  war,  Lord  Lyons  incokated 
on  oourts-martial  lenity  towards 
officers  whose  ships  had  grounded 
by  excess  of  daring.  Our  ccmss 
understood  this  well  during  the  late 
American  civil  war,  when  ships  were 
risked  freely  ^and  lost  fineqnentlj, 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  desirable 
objects. 

K  it  be  insisted  that  the  droDia- 
stances  under  which  the  recent 
naval  disasters  occurred  were  not 
such  as  involved  the  exercise  of 
nerve,  we  shall  still  have  to  con- 
sider how  far  they  arose  from  the 
absenoe  of  seanninlike  skill.  Bat 
here  we  must  ask,  what  do  we  mean 
by  seamanship  ?  We  behove  that 
seamanship  may  be  divided  into 
ihree  separate  parts,  mutually  al- 
lied, but  rarely  united  in  the  highest 
order  in  the  same  person ;  aira  we 
venture  to  add,  that  many  of  the 
bravest  and  most  soocessfnl  admi- 
rals have  been  deficieoat  in  one  or 
more,  and  even  in  aU  three,  of  these 
points.  These  divisionB  are,  fini 
the  handling  ond  manoeavring  of 
ships  and  weir  appurtenanoea  in 
open  water;  second,  the  gene'*' 
navigation  of  ships  on  the  high  seas, 
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inYolving,  not  onlj  aaterial  obser* 
yatioiifi,  and  cftlciJatioiis,  but  expe- 
rience in  discerning  the  pecoliftri- 
ties  of  distant  land  and  water ;  and, 
third,  the  local  pilotage  of  ships  in 
narrow  channels  and  harbours.  Ad- 
miral Rons  has  the  reputation  of 
having  been,   thirty  years  ago,  a 
thorough  seaman,  and  we  venture 
to  affirm  that  he  is  so  stiU,  jet  we 
doubt  much  if  he  acted  as  navigator 
of  the  Pique,  and  he  certainly  was 
not  a  local  pilot,  or  that  ship  would 
not  have  knocked  so  large  a  hole  in 
her  bottom.    Nelson  had  all  the 
decision  of  purpose  and  firmness  of 
character  which  a  sea-life   engen- 
ders, yet  he  was  dependent  on  the 
'master'  for  navigating  his  ships, 
and  on  local  pilots  for  taking  them 
in  or  out  of  harbours  or  narrow 
channels.     Blake  never  protended 
to  be  competent  either  as  a  local 
pilot  or  as  a  deep  sea  navigator,  nor 
yet  as  a  handler  or  manoeivror  of 
ships  and  gear,  still  he  mnsiaged 
to  raise  the  renown  of  the  British 
Navy    to    an   eminence    unknown 
before,   and   compelled    respect  to 
the  British   flag  on  whatever  sea 
it  appeared.     Hitherto,  what  has 
been  claimed  in  tMs  respect  for 
eminent  British  admbals  and  cap- 
tains  is    rapidity    of   observation, 
promptitude   in    acting,    readineds 
of  resource,  and  generally,  though 
not    always,   facility    in    handling 
their  ships  and  gear.    It  was  cha- 
racter, rather   than   technical  ac- 
qniremente,  which  uflnaUy  won  the 
battle.   Such  men  as  Oeneral  Monk 
and  Prince  Rupert,  no  less   than 
Blake,  nailed  success  to  their  stan- 
dards, in  defiance  of  their  ignorance 
of  technical  details,  by  that  supe- 
riority of  character  and  of  gencnral 
information  which  overawed    and 
directed    their    more    experienced 
subordinates.    And  if  we  come  to 
more  recent   times,  the    admirals 
who  came  to  the  fore  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Russian  war  were  in 
no  sense  mere  local  pilots,  nor  deep 
sea  navigators,  nor,  we  may  even 


add,  were  they  mere,  handlers  and 
manoenvrers  of  ships,  skilful  though 
some  of  them  may  have  been  in  this 
latter  capacity.  Of  the  men  in  chief 
command  of  our  great  fleets  in  the 
last  campaigns  in  the  Black  Sea 
and  in  the  Baltic,  one  had  been  for 
a  generation  tittached  to  the  diplo- 
matic service,  and  the  other  had 
been  employed   for  years  at    the 
Admiralty  or  otherwise  on  shore. 
When,  then,  we  speak  of  seaman- 
ship as  having  been  the  mainstay 
of  the  British  Navy,  and  that  which 
distinguished  it  above  all  other,  we 
mean  that  professional  training  had 
given  to  our  captains  quickness  of 
observation,  self-reliance,  and   de- 
cision of  character,   and  to  their 
subordinates   facility  of  execution* 
In  old  times  the  &mous  sea-captain 
told  the  '  master '  to  lay  the  vessel 
alongside    the   enemy.      More  re- 
cently the  captain  did  it  himself 
but  not  always,  and  rare  indeed  are 
the  instances  in  which  the  captain 
took  asterial  observations  and  cal- 
culated the  ship's  position  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation.     The  navi- 
gating officer  has  in  the  British 
Navy  always  devoted  his  life  to  the 
study  of  deep  sea  navigation   and 
of  the  cpnformations  of  sea  coasts, 
with  the  high  land  above ;  and  con- 
sequently the  British  have  always 
been  the  best  navigated  of  any  ships 
in  the  world.     Hence  it  is,  that,  in 
the  British  Navy,  seamanship  has 
come  to  be  regcurded  as  the  nand- 
ling  and  manoeuvring  of  a  ship  and 
her  gear,  &c.,  in  open  water.    And 
when  it  is  said  that  British  seaman* 
ship  has  declined,  it  is  meant  that 
the    art   of    using   a    ship,    irre- 
spective of  local  piloting  or  of  navi- 
gating from  place  to  place,  is  not 
what  it  was. 

Moreover,  the  declension  of  mo- 
dem seamanship  is  not  said  to  be 
that  modem  officers  cannot  hi^iidle 
modem  ships  as  well  as  ancient  offi- 
cers managed  antiquated  ships,  but 
that  the  present  generation  could  not 
manage  obsolete  vessels  so  well  as 
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those  who  lived  when  such  vessek 
existed.  This  tmism  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  old  officers  still 
living,  who  would  have  been  quite 
as  much  adrift  in  command  of  an 
ancient  galley.  They  would  have 
found  it  quite  as  difficult  to  row  an 
old  *  jackass '  frigate  in  the  *•  wind's 
eye,'  as  modem  officers  would  find 
it  to  '  claw '  an  ironclad  off  a  lee 
shore  without  the  aid  of  steam. 
It  is  no  proof  that  a  modem  soldier 
is  not  as  good  a  warrior  as  bis  fore- 
fathers, &at  be  cannot  handle  a 
battle-axe  or  sboot  an  arrow  as  his 
ancestors  did.  The  common  sense 
question  is,  can  the  modem  sailor 
handle  the  modern  ships  as  skil- 
fully as  the  old  officers  managed 
tbe  old  ships  ?  Otherwise,  it  might 
quite  as  fairly  be  asked,  where 
would  the  capUu'n  of  the  old  'jack- 
ass '  frigate  of  500  tons  be,  if  sud- 
denly placed  in  command  of  an 
enemy's  frigate  of  6,000  tons,  which 
would  not  do  anything  under  sail 
alone,  but  *•  sag '  to  leeward  like  a 
washing  tub,  and  was  dependent  on 
hostile  engineers,  who  understood 
how  to  disable  an  engine  or  burst  a 
boiler? 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  £Ei.r  the  late 
naval  disasters  support  the  assump- 
tion that  the  present  race  of  naval 
men  are  less  capable  of  handling 
modem  large  steam  ships  than  the 
'  old  school '  were  of  managing  their 
obsolete  small  sailing  vessels.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  Captain  at  the 
time  of  her  loss  was  one  of  the  best 
of  modem  seamen,  and  that  he  was 
at  his  post  when  the  ship  was  over- 
turned. Any  lack  of  skill  on  his 
part  must  be  accepted  as  telline 
against  the  whole  class  of  whicm 
he  was  an  acknowledged  type.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  cata- 
strophe occurred  in  the  presence 
of  high -sided  ironclads,  some  of 
which  commonly  roll  through  arcs 
of  50®  and  even  60^,  whilst  the 
Captain  rarely  rolled  throngb  half 
those  arcs,  and  that  at  least  one 


very  crank  ship  Mras  present,  whilst 
the  Captain  was  said  to  be  the 
stiffiest  vessel  in  the  squadron,  ele- 
ments which  seemed  to  indicate 
perfect  freedom  from  the  special 
danger  of  overturning,  whatever 
lurlang  tendency  might  be  suspected 
of  sinking  frx>m  other  causes.  A 
legal  examination  of  the  seventeen 
survivors  failed  to  elicit  any  lack  of 
precaution  before  the  &tal  squall 
struck  the  Captain^  and  the  rapidity 
with  whicb  the  ship  turned  bottom  up 
forestalled  any  attempts  to  right  her. 
Admiral  Bona  assumes  that  the  top* 
sail  brace,  a  rope  not  more  than  two 
inches  in  diameter,  was  not  properly 
adjusted,  and  that  such  an  adjust- 
ment  might  have  saved  this  4,ooo-ton 
vessel.  The  first  assumption  is  alto- 
getber  groundless,  and  the  last  is  sim- 
ply monstrous.  As  bigh-sided  ships 
being  thrown  on  what  is  figoratively 
called  their  *  beam  ends'  is  not  un- 
common, others  have  asked  why 
the  customary  expedients  for  right- 
ing such  ships  were  not  resorted 
to  P  The  reply  is,  that  this  was  not 
a  case  of  being  thrown  on  the  beam 
ends  and  lying  there,  but  of  sud- 
denly  turning  bottom  up  and  going 
down.  In  the  former  case,  the 
helm,  the  lee  screw,  and  an  extem- 
porised drag  or  sea-anchor,  might, 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  more, 
turn  the  prostrate  vessel  round  so 
as  to  bring  the  wind  to  bear  in  a 
lifting  direction ;  but  in  the  five 
minutes  wbich  elapsed  between  the 
first  blow  of  the  squall,  or  in  the  one 
minute  which  elapsed  between  the 
first  symptom  of  danger,  and  the 
overturning  of  the  ship,  all  that  was 
possible  was  done.  Whatever  repu- 
tation may  have  suffered  shipwreck 
with  the  Captain,  that  of  her  gallant 
commander  stands  enhanced  by  the 
skill  and  devotion  he  displayed,  and 
modem  seamen  may  well  he  proud 
to  have  had  such  a  comrade. 

The  Slangy  belonged  to  a  class 
of  gun  vessel  which  can  neither 
steam  nor  sail  in  a  gale,  and  must 
helplessly  drive  whwever  it  cames 
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them.  She  fell  in  with  a  typhoon 
in  the  Chinese  seas,  and  was  thus 
blown  bodily  and  helplessly  on  an 
island  to  leeward,  losing  her  cfom- 
mander  and  the  majority  of  the 
crew.  As  no  lack  of  seamanship 
has  been  alleged  in  this  case,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  details. 

What  is  known  of  the  loss  of  the 
Megcera  is  most  creditable  to  modem 
seamanship  in  all  its  phases.  We 
do  not  remember  a  more  noble  page 
hi  naval  history  than  th&t  which 
tells  of  Captain  Thrupp  assembling 
his  ship's  company  on  that  Sunday 
morning,  to  join  with  him  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  appointed 
for  that  day,  before  informing 
them  quieftly  that  the  Megcera  was 
sinking  in  the  midst  of  a  gale 
off  a  small  uninhabited  island, 
many  thousand  miles  fix)m  civili- 
sation, and  that  the  vessel  must  be 
run  ashore  on  an  exposed  coast, 
and  the  crew,  about  380  in  number, 
betake  themselves  to  a  Robinson 
Crusoe  life  for  an  indefinite  period  ; 
of  the  cool  pluck  and  consummate 
skill  displayed  by  the  commander 
in  his  fearful  struggle  with  '  rock 
and  tempest/  and  in  beaching 
his  ship  in  the  raging  surf;  the 
determined  bravery  and  cheerftil 
obedience  of  his  subordinates  in  the 
subsequent  operations ;  and  of  the 
various  steps  which  eventually  led 
to  the  salvation  of  all,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  life.  Yet  a  usually 
well  written,  if  not  always  well- 
informed,  daily  newspaper  has,  for 
party  purposes,  contrasted  this  noble 
example  of  modem  seamanship  atid 
discipline  with  a  noted  wreck  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character  which 
occurred  in  the  same  seas  in  the 
last  century,  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  present  race  of  seamen.  The 
case  referred  to  was  that  of  H.M.S. 
Giuirdian,  a  small  vessel,  which  be- 
came ^waterlogged,  after  collision 
^vith  an  iceberg  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean.  The  majority  of  the  crew 
mutinied,  deserted  the  ship,  taking 
away  the  boats,  and  were  never  afler- 
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wards  heard  of.  The  remainder  of 
the  crew,  with  their  brave  com- 
mander, stuck  to  the  ship,  which, 
lightened  of  the  dead  weights  and 
supported  by  the  6mpty  wafer-casks^ 
carefully  bunged  up^  and  by  her 
own  inherent  buoyancy  as  a  wooden 
vessel,  floated,  though  fiill  of 
water,  and  was  carried  over  several 
hundred  miles  of  sea  to  the  nearest 
firiendly  port.  More  recent  in- 
stances of  waterlogged  timber- 
laden  ships  being  similarly  brought 
into  port,  are  by  no  means  rare. 
So  far  as  the  comparison  between 
the  old  seamanship  of  the  Guardian 
and  the  modem  skill  of  the  Megcera 
is  applicable,  it  is  all  in  favour  of 
that  officer  whose  crew  did  not 
mutiny,  take  away  the  boats,  desert, 
and  perish.  The  2f e^cera,  of  1,395 
tons,  was  a  wOm-oUt  iron  structure, 
all  of  which,  except  the  decks,  was 
dead  weight.  When  three  or  four 
feet  of  water  entered  such  a  ship, 
the  fires  would  be  put  out,  the  steam 
pumps  consequently  stopped,  and 
but  a  few  feet  more  of  water,  and 
the  vessel  would  sink  like  a  broken 
iron  pot.  Out  of  the  1,000  horse- 
power exerted  by  the  Megcera^s 
engines,  only  that  of  a  very  few 
horses  were  available  for  pumping. 
If  the  whole  of  this  enormous  fdree 
could  have  been  employed  in  dis- 
charging water,  as  is  the  case  'virith 
the  hydb^ulic  propeller,  the  leak 
might  have  been  kept  under  even 
had  it  been  so  great  as  to  wholly 
fill  the  ship  every  two  minutes ; 
and  this  might  have  been  accom- 
plished without  diminishing  the 
speed  of  the  ship.  As  it  was,  the 
engines  contributed  to  safety  chiefly 
by  propelling  the  ship  on  to  the 
rocks,  where  she,  necessarily,  be- 
came a  total  wreck.  The  party  news- 
paper referred  to  urged  also  that 
a  thrumbed  sail  onght  to  have  been 
used.  We  are  told  that  one  was 
prepared,  but  that  the  position  of 
the  leak  was  found  to  be  so  near  the 
orifices  connected  with  the  boilers, 
that  these  pipes,  which  were  esseiu 
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tial  to  safety,  might  have  been  closed 
instead  of  the  leak ;  whilst  subse- 
quent research  showed  that  the  de- 
fective plates  were  not  merely  like 
a  kitchen  cnllender  to  be  closed,  bnt 
like  a  wom-ont  one  to  be  replaced ; 
the  girders  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  holes,  which  should  have  sup- 
ported the  repairs,  having  given 
way.  As  to  who  was  responsible 
for  sending  such  a  vessel  to  sea,  we 
are  not  here  concerned;  but  the 
saving  of  the  Megcera^e  crew  may 
well  be  reckoned  a  most  creditable 
instance  of  modem  seamanship. 

The  loss  of  the  Psyche^  by  run- 
ning on  a  rock  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily  in  broad  daylight  and  in  fine 
weather,  arose  from  the  error  of  a 
young  and  inexperienced  navigator, 
who,  contraiy  to  all  rule,  altered 
the  course  of  the  ship  in  the  mo- 
mentary absence  of  the  commander 
from '  the  bridge,'  without  his  sanc- 
tion. This  was  not  a  case  of  sea- 
manship, but  of  navigation,  and  the 
commander  was  exonerated  from  all 
blame,  not  because  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  navigation,  but 
because  his  navigating  adviser  had 
acted  without  sanction.  True,  sea- 
manship came  into  exercise,  after 
the  vessel  had  struck,  when  the 
lives  and  stores  had  to  be  saved. 
All  that  skill  and  manifold  appli- 
ances could  achieve  was  tried  in 
vain  to  rescue  the  ship  ;  and  no  lack 
of  seamanship  has  been  attributed 
to  those  who  failed  to  lift  this  iron 
vessel  ofi*  the  rocks  on  an  exposed 
coast. 

The  grounding  of  the  ironclads, 
Agincourt,  the  Lord  Warden,  and 
Caledonia^  was  attended  with  very 
slight  damage  to  those  ships.  The 
wind  was  light,  the  speed  slow,  the 
weather  favourable,  and  the  danger 
trifling.  As  we  "have  already  said, 
the  mere  grounding  of  ships-of-war 
never  has  been  retrarded  as  a  very 
unusual  or  a  reiy  Criminal  offence 
In  these  days  telegraphs  and  news- 
papers publish  abroad  every  oc- 
currence ;  and  we  are  apt  to  for- 


get that  it  is  our  infonnation  of 
such   events  which  has    increased 
their    number.      K  the  Agincourl 
had  -not     been    within     telegra- 
phic  distance,  but  had  grounded 
in  the  Pacific  or  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  we  should  have  heard 
of  her  getting  afloat  at  the  same 
time  that  we  heard  of  her  hsTin; 
been  ashore ;  and  the  matter  wonid 
have  attracted  little  attention.    As 
the  stranding  of  the  Agincmri  is 
better  known  than  that  of  the  Uwl 
Warden,  or  of  the  CaUdonia,  and 
has  given  rise  to  the  chief  animad- 
version on  modem  seamanship,  we 
will  deal  with  it  as  representatiTe 
of  the  other  cases.     The  gronnding 
of  the    Agincouri  implicated  two 
admirals,   two  captains,    and  two 
navigatiiog  officers.     It  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  two  admirals  are 
amongst  the  best  of  modem  seamen. 
Indeed,  the  Admiralty  have  not  been 
able  to  find  another  vice-admiral  on 
the  active  list  to  replace  Vice- Ad- 
miral Wellesley,  who  would,  ther^ 
fore,  appear  tobe  regarded  as  the  onk 
•actave'  vice-admiral  competent  to 
command  the  Channel  Fleet    Xor 
is  that  the  only  vice-admiral's  com- 
mand in  difficulties,   as  none  was 
found  available  for  the  China  com- 
mand, and  rear-admirals  had  to  be 
selected  for  both  vacancies.    This 
is  one  efiect  of  the  recent  Retire- 
ment scheme,  by  which  able  yonng 
officers  have  been  removed  from  the 
active  list  in  deference  to  an  arbi- 
trary ex  post  facto  rule.    But  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  there 
are  two  better  seamen  to  be  found, 
even  on  the  retired  list,  than  the 
two  admirals  inculpated :  therefore. 
modem  seamanship  must  stand  or 
fall  by  these  representative  men. 
It  wiU  be    remembered  that  the 
Channel  squadron  steamed  quietly 
out  of  Gibraltar  Bay  in  two  parallel 
lines  on  the   ist  of  Jaly  last,  the 
vice-admiral  in  the  Mwatnur  lead- 
ing    the    port    division,    and  the 
rear-admiral  leading  the  starboard 
or  inshore    division,   through  the 
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straits,  against  a  strong  current 
at  very  slow  speed.  The  weather 
was  very  fine,  the  wind  light,  and 
the  water  smooth,  when,  abont 
10.30  A.M.,  the  rear-admiraVs  ship, 
the  Agincouri,  grounded  on  the  well- 
known  Pearl  Rock.  Both  admirals 
were  quietly  in  their  cabins,  prob- 
ably studying  some  of  the  countless 
returns,  which  occupy  a  clerical 
staff  of  eight  officers  besides  'writers* 
in  each  flagship,  and  of  four  officers 
besides  'writers'  in  each  of  the  other 
ironclads;  the  two  captains  were, 
for  the  moment,  otherwise  engaged ; 
but  the  two  navigators,  who  were 
charged  with  the  details  of  naviga- 
tion, were  at  their  post.  Nothing 
seemed  to  indicate  danger,  the  coast 
was  well  known,  the  Straits  are 
broad,  and  the  several  crews  were 
engaged  in  the  usual  routine  duties. 
It  seems,  at  first  sight,  astonishing 
that  any  accident  could  occur  at 
such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place. 
But  it  is  just  such  circumstances  of 
fancied  security  which,  whether 
afloat  or  on  shore,  h*equently  lead 
to  accidents.  The  horse  does  not 
stumble  when  at  full  trot,  but  when 
jogging  along  carelessly.  The  house 
does  not  take  flre  when  lighted  up 
for  an  entertainment ;  but  when  the 
family  are  out  of  town,  or  attention 
otherwise  relaxed.  And  it  may  be 
safely  prophesied  that  the  Agincourt 
never  would  have  grounded  in  pass- 
ing the  Pearl  Rock  in  a  gale,  at 
night,  or  affcer  an  enemy.  It  was 
precisely  the  fine  weather,  and  the 
very  slow  speed,  which  engendered 
a  relaxation  of  watchMness,  and 
the  admirals  and  captains,  who  had 
known  their  experienced  navigators 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  trusted  them 
unreservedly  in  the  hour  of  security. 
Skilled  seamanship,  in  its  usual  ac- 
ceptation, as  referring  to  the  hand- 
ling of  ships,  was  not  in  exercise  at 
all.  It  was  simply  a  question  of 
navigation,  and  that  under  the 
simplest  and  most  favourable  con- 
ditions. It  was  the  simplicity  of 
the   problem   which    probably   led 


these  two  able  and 
navigators  to  relax  their  necMtom^ 
vigilance,  and  commit  a  bhindn 
which  the  merest  tyro  in  the  art 
would  be  deservedly  blamed  for. 
After  the  accident  occurred,  skiUel 
seamanship,  for  the  first  time,  came 
into  requisition ;  and  it  is  hv  com- 
mon consent  acknowledged  that  the 
directions  of  the  chiefs  and  the 
exertions  of  their  subordinates  were 
as  skilful  as  successful  in  rescuing 
the  Agincourt  from  her  periloua 
position.  Modem  seamanship  was, 
in  fact,  adorned  by  the  rescue  of 
the  AgincovH ;  whilst  it  was  in  no 
way  compromised  by  the  accident, 
which  proceeded  from  a  relaxation 
of  ordinary  vigilance  in  piloting, 
not  from  a  lack  ai  skill  in  handling, 
the  fleet. 

Theoretically,  the  two  admirals 
were  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
accident ;  and,  at  the  court-martial^ 
the  vice-admiral  boldly  took  upon 
himself  the  due  responsibility,  with- 
out extenuation  or  excuse,  or  at- 
tempting to  throw  blame  on  his 
tmsted  subordinates.  It  was  neces- 
sary, perhaps,  in  the  interests  of  disci- 
pline, to  visit  the  six  officers  involved 
with  most  severe  sentences;  but, 
that  done,  the  loss  would  be  to  the 
country  if  these  able  officers  were 
permanently  withdrawn  from  active 
service.  A  punishment  which  is 
overdone  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
just  convictions  of  the  service,  and 
is  apt  to  produce  sympathy  with  the 
sufierers  rather  than  a  right  esti- 
mate of  their  offence.  The  Kaval 
administration  had  been  severely 
criticised  for  mismanagement  in 
other  matters,  and  the  profession, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  looks  upon  Ad- 
miral Wellesley  as  the  political 
scapegoat,  suffering,  not  for  the 
slight  injury  done  to  the  Agincourt^ 
but  for  Admiralty  failures  gene- 
rally. 

So  far  as  the  loss  of  ships  may 
be  taken  as  a  criterion,  modem 
seamanship  can  be  demonstrated 
by  statistics  to  be  much  superior 
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to  that  wbicli  it  has  happflj  re- 
placed.     Daring    the    twenty-two 
years  of  war  ending  with  1 8 1 5,  our 
naval  ancestors  >  lost    61   ships-of- 
war  bj  foundering,  278  by  wrecks 
and  13  by  burning,   besides  those 
captured  by  the  enemy,    making 
352  vessels,  with  14,3 1 1  lives,  totally 
lost  by  accident,  or,  as  the  Times 
would  say  of  the  modem  Navy, 
lack  of  seamanship.     They  did  not 
in  those  days  record  strandings  at- 
tended with  trifling  injuries,  such 
as   those  of   the  Agincourt,    Lord 
Warden,  Ccdedofita,  Rcuxr,  &c.;  but 
reasonably  estimating  these  at  five 
vessels  stranded  for  one  lost,  our 
immediate    ancestors    attained    an 
annual  average  of    16    accidental 
total  losses,  and  about  80*  ground- 
ings.    Admitting  that,  daring  that 
period,  they  had)   on  an  average, 
nearly  twice  as  large  a  naval  force 
as  at  present,  and  halvings  there- 
fore, the  losses,  there  is  still  a  wide 
margin  between  the  eight  annual 
losses  of  the  old  officers,  and  the 
less  than  two  per  year  of  modem 
seamanship.      True,    their    charts 
were  defective,  and  Megcera^s  not 
uncommon,  but  the  harbours  and 
channels  are  of   the   same  depth 
and  extent  for  our  6,000  ton  fri- 
gates, which  require  twenty-eight 
feet  of  water  to  float  thent,  as  for 
their  500  ton  frigates,  which  were 
less  than  sixteen  feet  deep.      Even 
admitting  many  other  mitigating 
considerations  favourable  to  ancient 
seamanship,  these  must  be  weighty 
indeed  to  equalise,  much  more  to 
reverse)  the  ratio  of  eight  annual 
accidental  losses  to  the  modern  less 
than  twot     Sorely,  in  the  face  of 
such   statistics,   the   claims  of  the 
old  officers  to  saperior  seamanship 
mast  be  based  on  something  else 
than  safe  navigation. 

The  modern  Navy  glories  in  its 
sncceSsion  to  a  wondrous  heritage  of 
renown,  earned  by  the  consammate 
plack  and  the  prodigies  of  valour 
performed  by  preceding  genera- 
tions ;  but  when  old  officers  enquiro 


too  unwisely,  'What is  the  cause 
that  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these  ? '  they  provoke  the  re- 
minder that  naval  history  records 
only  their  good  deeds.  Tradition 
tells  of  ships  holding  aloof  in  battle, 
of  lack  of  skill  in  seamanship,  in 
gunnery,  in  discipline^  and  in  tfae 
well-ordering  of  their  crews,  as  well 
as  the  presence  of  disorder  and  d 
preventable  disease,  the  frait  of  un- 
godliness and  vice  too  shamefal  to 
speak  of,  inefficiency  which  com- 
pares badly  even  with  the  American 
and  French  sliips  of  those  times. 
It  is  the  Naval  authorities  aW 
officers  of  the  day  who  are  respon- 
sible for  each  of  these  things;  and 
in  none  of  them,  except  nourage 
and  daring)  has  the  Navy  of  to-day 
any  good  thing  to  learn  from  tbt 
of  the  past. 

To  sum  up,  we  deny  that  E.M.'a 
ships  are  stranded  or  lost  more  fre- 
quently than  in  past  days ;  or  that 
any  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
the  accidents  which  have  occurred 
prejudicial  to  modem  seamanship, 
or  justifying  the  assumption  tba( 
modern  officers  cannot  manure 
their  6|000  ton  steam  ships  as  ^ell 
as  the  last  generation  handled  their 
1,800  ton  sailing  vessels.  On  the 
contrary,  seamanlike  skill  is  moro 
equally  distributed  through  the 
whole  mass  of  the  service  than  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century ;  our 
ships  are  in  better  man-of-war- like 
order,  our  crews  better  disciplined, 
smarter  aloft,  more  sober,  and  more 
moral,  and  consequently  more 
healthy  and  robust.  Our  able  sea- 
men reach  that  rank  at  a  much 
earlier  age  after  stiff  tests  of  prac- 
tical skill ;  and  ordinary  seamen  o( 
tive-and- twenty  years  of  age  are 
exceedingly  rare.  Similarly,  where- 
as in  the  first  half  of  this  cental}'  a 
few  young  officers  had  great  prac- 
tice in  sailing  ships  at  8e%  aod 
many  had  no  opportunity  o(  gaio" 
ing  experience  at  all,  now  all  our 
young  officers  are  systeroaticallv 
taught  their  profession.     So  that, 
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whilst  formerly  there  were  a  few 
most  able  officers  and  many  inex- 
perienced ones,  the  majority  now 
are  brought,  by  methodical  training, 
up  to  the  level  of  the  few.  It  is  to 
the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
this  methodical  training  that  we 
must  look,  as  the  best  substitute 
for  that  haphazard  want  of  system 
which  in  our  younger  days  pro- 
duced some  most  distinguished 
seamen  and  many  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  ones.  We  may  as 
well  sigh  for  Chinese  junks,  as 
for  small  obsolete  sailing  frigates, 
in  the  vain  idea  of  thus  teach- 
ing officers  how  to  handle  huge 
modern  steamships.  But  much  may 
be  inexpensively  done  to  improve 
the  training  of  our  officers  in  the 
handling  both  of  ships  and  of  fleets, 
by  constant  and  systematic  exer- 
cises with  steam  launches,  gun- 
boats, and  steam  sloops,  as  preUmi- 
nary  practices  preparatory  to  those 
annual  fleet  manoeuvres  which  are 
at  present  far  too  infrequent  and 
far  too  unmethodical. 

The  ablest  of  the  risiilg  gene- 
ration agree  that  our  training 
in  steam  tactics  is  most  unsyste- 
matic and  most  unsatisfactory ; 
and  tl\^t  far  more  might  be  done 
with  the  present  appliances  to 
aflbrd  officers  more  frequent  oppor* 


tunities  of  evolutionary  exercises 
both  in  mimic  squadrons  and  with 
large  ships.  The  excessive  atten- 
tion to  detail,  and  the  tendency  of 
captains  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  duties  of  lieutenants  and  even 
of  midshipmen  and  of  petty  officers, 
might  well  be  restrained.  A  little 
less  foolscap,  and  fewer  telegrams, 
more  liberty  of  action,  and  greater 
room  for  independent  conceptions, 
might  serve  to  strengthen  the 
character  and  foster  self-reliance,  by 
quickening  the  observing  faculties 
and  preparing  captains  for  those 
prompt  decisions  and  ready  accept- 
ances of  responsibility,  which,  far 
more  than  mere  seamanlike  skill, 
nailed  success  to  our  standards  in 
days  of  yore. 

In  conclusion,  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  despair  of  modern  British 
officers  or  of  British  seamen. 
They  may  not  be  so  perfect  as 
they  should  be;  but  they  are,  as 
a  whole,  as  healthy,  robust,  moral, 
skilful,  and  well  disciplined,  a  body 
of  men  as  ever  trod  the  decks  of 
British  ships-of-war.  In  one  word, 
notwithstanding  that  many  of  the 
ablest  and  best  officers  have  been 
arbitrarily  forced  out  of  the  Navy 
by  the  recent  Retirement  scheme, 
there  are  still  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it. 
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